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itf  adding  to  our  edition  of  0)leridge's  Poems,  his  Prose  works,  we  have 

thought  proper   to  conGne   the   collection   to  his  acknowledged  works,  as 

they  were  published   with    his    own    final    revision.     The  "Table  Talk," 

"  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections,"  and  the  "  Literary  Remains," 

published  since  his  decease,  afibrd  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  what 

is    technically   called  "  book-making,"   which    have    appeared    in    modern 

times.      The    most    cursory  examination  of  them  must  satisfy  any  candid 

person   that   they  form   no  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  excludes 

such  compilations  from  a  permanent  place    in    any  collection  of  a  great 

author*s  works.     They  are   made   up   chiefly  of  recollected  conversations, 

imperfect    notes  of  lectures,   and   notes  written   on  the   margins   of  the 

books  in  hiaUbrary.  .Not  ^  siqgle  9omplete  treatise  —  not  even  a  fmished 

essay,  can  be  found  in  thV  yoluflncsC.      The  reader  will  therefore   not  be 

surprised  at  theifhaviiig/t>eei)  wholly  excluded  from  this  collection.    The 

same  principle. has  caused  the  exclusion  of  several  pamphlets  relating  to 

•  •   •  • 
local  and  temporary  pelitios; : : 
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SClemoir  of  Sbamtiel  a^aglor  Coletf^ne* 


No  writer  of  the  age  was  more  the  theme  of 

futsyric  by  hi§  friendii,  and  of  censure  by  bis 

oetnie^,  than  Coleridge.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 

fte  former  to  injure  him  by  extravagant  praise,  and 

rftbe  latter  to  pour  upon  his  head  much  unmerited 

ihue.  Ccleridgc  has  IcCl  so  much  undone  which 

lb  t^Icntf  and  genius  would  have  enabled  him  to 

ltfE€t,and  has  done  on  the  whole  so  little,  that  he 

jhmpxcn  hid  foes  apparent  foundation  for  some 

I  tftbeir  vituperation.  His  natural  character,  how- 

/  fin;  vas  indolent ;  he  was  far  more  ambitious 

[flf  extolling  in  conversation,  and  of  pouring  out 

1m  wild  philosophical  theories  —  of  discoursing 

•bout 

Fu'd  faie.  Tree- will,  foreknowledge  absolute — 

tbe  mT9t<?ries  of  Kant,  and  the  dreams  of  meta* 
phyfical  vanity,  than  **in  building  the  lofly 
ibyme."  His  poems,  however,  which  have  been 
Rcently  collected,  form  several  volumes ; — and  tlic 
beaatj  of  some  of  his  pieces  so  amply  redeems 
the  extravasfancc  of  others,  that  there  can  be  but 
oae  regret  respecting  him,  namely,  that  he  should 
have  preferred  the  shortlived  perisliing  applause 
bestowed  upon  his  conversation,  to  the  lasting 
-  ?eBown  attending  successful  poetical  efforts.  Not 
bat  that  Coleridge  may  lay  claim  to  the  praise  due 
Is  1  successful  worship  of  tlic  muses;  for  as  long 
II  the  English  language  endures,  his  ^  Genevieve" 
ai  "  Ancient  Mariner**  will  be  read :  but  he  has 
bem  content  to  do  far  less  tlian  his  abilities  clearly 
ieMostrate  him  able  to  effect. 
,     Sunoel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bom  at  Ottery 

ihist  Mary,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  in  1773.  His 
ftdier,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  was  vicar  tlicrc, 
J  ^"nag  been  previously  a  schoolmaster  at  South 
VolUai.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  con- 
:  aderaUe  learning,  and  to  have  published  several 
:  Mijs  m  fugitive  publications.  He  assisted  Dr. 
Knnicot  in  collating  his  manuscripts  for  a 
Hebrew  bible,  and,  among  other  things,  wrote 
t  diftiertation  on  the  **Aoyof.**  Pie  was  also 
tbe  aotbor  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar.  He 
^  m  1732,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  much 
Ktfretted,  leaving  a  considerable  family,  of 
*^b  nearly  all  the  members  are  since  de- 
*Metl. 

Coleridge  was  educated  at  Chrisfs  Hospital- 
■boc^  London.  Tlie  smallness  of  his  &ther*s 
.  Kfiog  and  large  &mily  rendered  the  strictest 
^nDomy  necessary.  At  tliis  excellent  seminary 
^  *u  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of  talent,  ec- 
KBtric  but  acute.  According  to  his  own  statc- 
■n(,the  master,  the  Rev.  J.  Bowyer,  was  a  severe] 

/ 
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disciplinarian  afler  the  inane  practice  of  Elnglisn 
grammar-flchool  modes,  but  was  (bnd  of  encour- 
aging genius,  even  in  the  lads  he  flagellated  most 
unmercifully.  He  taught  with  assiduity,  and  di- 
rected the  taBtc  of  youtli  to  the  beauties  of  the 
better  classical  authors,  and  to  comparisons  of  one 
witli  another.  "  He  habituated  me,"  says  Cole 
ridge,  **  to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence,  and  above 
all  the  chaste  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  witli  the 
Roman  poets  of  the  so  called  silver  and  brazen 
ages,  hut  with  even  those  of  tlie  Augustan  era; 
and,  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic, 
to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  tlie  former,  in 
tlie  truth  and  nativencss  both  of  tlicir  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying 
tlic  Greek  tragic  poets,  ho  made  us  read  Shak- 
spearo  and  Milton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were  the 
lessons  too  which  required  most  time  and  trouble 
to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned 
from  him  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  lofliest,  and 
seemingly  tliat  of  tlie  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of 
its  own,  as  severe  as  tliat  of  science,  and  more 
difficult;  because  more  subtle  and  complex,  and 
dependent  on  more  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In 
our  English  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last 
three  years  of  our  school  education)  he  showed  no 
mercy  to  phrase,  image,  or  metaphor,  unsupported 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  tlie  same  sense  roiglit 
have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dignity 
in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muse 
muses,  and  inspirations — Pegasus,  Parnassus  and 
Plippocrenc,  were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In 
fancy,  I  can  almost  hear  liim  now  exclaiming-— ^ 
*  Harp  I  harp !  lyre !  pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean ! 
muse,  boy,  muse!  your  nurse*s  daughter,  you 
mean !  Pierian  spring !  O  ay !  the  cloister  pump, 
I  suppose.*  **  In  his  "  liiterary  Life,**  Cdcridge 
has  gone  into  the  conduct  of  his  master  at  great 
length ;  and,  compared  to  the  majority  of  peda 
gogues  who  ruled  in  grammar-schools  at  that  time, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  suigular  and  most  honor- 
able exception  among  them.  He  sent  his  pupils  to 
the  university  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholars, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  a  consider- 
able insight  into  tlie  construction  and  beauties  of 
their  vcrnncular  language  and  its  most  distin- 
guished writers — a  rare  addition  to  tlieir  classical 
acquirements  in  such  foundations. 

It  was  owing  to  a  present  made  to  Coleridge  of 
Bowles*  sonnets  by  a  school-fellow  (tiie  late  Dr 
Middleton)  while  a  boy  of  17,  that  he  was  drawn 
away  from  theological  controversy  and  wild  meta* 
physics  to  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  transcribed 
these  sonnets  no  less  than  forty  timc^  m  ^x^YvVoon 
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montlis,  In  order  to  make  presents  of  them  to  his 
friends ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  wrote  his 
Ode  to  Chatterton,  "Nothing  else,**  he  lays, 
**  pleased  me ;  history  and  particular  facts  lost  all 
interest, in  my  mind.**  Poetry  had  become  in- 
sipid ;  all  his  ideas  were  directed  to  his  favorite 
theological  subjects  and  mysticisms,  imtil  Bowles* 
sonnets,  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  very  agreeable 
family,  recalled  him  to  more  pleasant  paths,  com- 
bined with  perhaps  far  more  of  rational  pursuits. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Coleridge  removed 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  obtained  or  even  struggled  fi>r  academic 
honors.  From  excess  of  animal  spirits,  he  was 
rather  a  noisy  youth,  whose  general  conduct  was 
better  than  tliat  of  many  of  his  fellow-collegians, 
and  as  good  as  most :  his  follies  were  more  remark- 
able only  as  being  those  of  a  more  remarkable 
personage ;  and  if  he  could  be  accused  of  a  vice,  it 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  little  attention  he  was 
inclined  to  pay  to  the  dictates  of  sobriety.  It  is 
known  that  he  assisted  a  friend  in  composing  an 
essay  on  Englisli  poetry  while  at  that  University  ; 
that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  muses  himself 
while  there  ;  and  tliat  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
leisure  and  quiet  he  had  found  within  its  precincts. 

In  tlie  month  of  November,  1793,  while  laboring 
under  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  brought  on  by  the 
combined  effects  of  pecuniary  dilTiculties  and  love 
of  a  young  lady,  sister  of  a  school-fellow,  he  set 
off*  ibr  London  with  a  party  of  collegians,  and 
passed  a  short  time  there  in  joyous  conviviality. 
On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  remained  but  a 
few  days,  and  then  abandoned  it  for  ever.  He 
again  directed  his  steps  towards  the  metropolis, 
and  there,  aflcr  indulging  somewhat  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  wandering  about  the 
various  streets  and  squares  in  a  state  of  mind 
nearly  approaching  to  frenzy,  he  finished  by  enlist- 
ing in  the  15th  dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Clum- 
berbacht  Here  he  continued  some  time,  the 
wonder  of  his  comrades,  and  a  subject  of  mystery 
and  curiosity  to  his  officers.  While  engaged  in 
watching  a  sick  comrade,  which  he  did  night  and 
day,  he  is  said  to  have  got  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  regimental  surgeon ;  but  the  disciple  of 
Esculapius  had  no  chance  with  the  follower  of 
the  muses ;  he  was  astounded  and  put  to  flight  by 
(he  profound  erudition  and  astonishing  eloquence 
of  his  antagonist  His  friends  at  length  found 
him  out,  and  procured  his  discharge. 
.  In  1794,  Coleridge  published  a  small  volume  of 
pooms,  which  were  much  praised  by  the  critics  of 
the  time,  though  it  appears  they  abounded  in  ob- 
scurities and  epithets  too  common  with  young 
writers.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
while  residing  at  Brintol,  "  The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, an  Historic  Drama,**  which  displayed  con- 
siderable talent  It  was  written  in  conjunction 
with  Southey;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  this 


composition  is,  that  they  began  it  at  7  o*clock  OK 
evening,  finished  it  the  next  day  by  12  o*c]oc 
noon,  and  the  day  after,  it  was  printed  and  piii 
lished.  The  language  is  vigorous,  and  the  speecin 
are  well  put  together  and  correctly  versifiedi^ 
Coleridge  also,  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  deliven 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  French  revolution,  i 
Bristol 

On  leaving  the  University,  Coleridge  was  Hi 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  ocei 
pied  with  the  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  mankiiii 
He  found  ardent  coadjutors  in  tlie  same  enthuj 
astic  imdertaking  in  Robert  Lovell  and  Rol 
Southey,  the  present  courtly  laureate.  This  y 
ful  triumvirate  proposed  schemes  for  rcgcnc 
the  world,  even  before  their  educations  were 
pleted ;  and  dreamed  of  happy  lives  in  aborij 
forests,  republics  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a  ne 
dreamed  philanthropy.  In  order  to  carry 
ideas  into  effect  they  began  operations  at  Bri 
and  were  received  with  considerable  applause  m- 
several  inhabitunts  of  that  commercial  city,  whiet 
however  remarkable  for  tralHc,  has  been  frcqucxufr 
styled  the  Bccotia  of  tiie  west  of  England.  Hei^ 
m  1795,  Coleridge  published  two  pamphlets,  q|| 
called  "Consciones  ad  Populimi,  or  addresses  fe 
the  people  ;**  the  other,  "  A  protest  against  certdll 
bills  (tlien  pending)  for  suppressing  seditiow 
meetings.** 

The  charm  of  the  political  regeneration  of  m 
tions,  though  tlms  warped  for  a  moment,  was  a4 
broken.  Coleridge,  Lovell  and  Southey,  findiflj 
the  old  world  would  not  be  reformed  afler  the! 
mode,  determined  to  try  and  found  a  new  one,  li 
wliich  all  was  to  be  liberty  and  happiness.  Hi 
deep  woods  of  America  were  to  be  the  site  of  ttt 
new  golden  region.  There  aU  the  evils  of  B| 
ropean  society  were  to  be  remedied,  property 
to  be  in  common,  and  every  man  a  legislator, 
name  of  "  Fantisocracy**  was  bestowed  upon 
favored  scheme,  while  yet  it  existed  only  in  L 
nation.  Unborn  ages  of  human  happiness  prcf 
ed  themselves  before  the  triad  of  philosopl 
founders  of  Utopian  empires,  while  they 
dreaming  of  human  perfectibility : — a  harmki 
dream  at  least,  and  an  aspiration  after  better  thii^ 
than  life*s  realities,  which  is  the  best  that  can  fa 
said  for  it  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  of  vu 
import,  tlie  three  philosophers  fell  in  love  wil 
three  sisters  of  Bristol,  named  Fricker  (one  c 
them,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lovell,  an  actress  of  tt 
Bristol  theatre,  another  a  mantua-maker,  and  tl 
third  kept  a  day-school),  and  all  their  visions  C 
immortal  freedom  faded  into  tliin  air.  l^ey  ma; 
ried,  and  occupied  themselves  with  the  increal 
of  the  corrupt  race  of  the  old  world,  instead  t 
peopling  the  new.  Thus,  unhappily  for  Americ 
and  mankind,  failed  the  scheme  of  tlie  Pantis<y 
racy,  on  which  at  one  time  so  much  of  humi 
happinesf  and  political  regeneration  was  by  i 
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believed  to  depend.    None  have  revived 
""-^  It  phutasy  fince  ;   but  Ck>leridgc  has  lived  to 
r^flkrdDWQ  his  early  cztrava|rant  views  of  political 
'^  '^indoiii  into  something  like  a  disavowal  of  having 
Ud  tfaem ;  but  he  has  never  changed  into  a  foe 
if  the  ^ncrous   principles  of  honian  freedom^ 
"^f which  he  ever  espoused;  while  Soutiiey  has  be- 
.  one  the  enemy  of  political  and  religious  freedom, 
le  mipportcr  and  advocate  of  arbitrary  measures 
kcfaarch  and  state,  and  the  vituperator  of  all  who 
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J  Import  the  recorded  principles  of  his  early  years. 

y  .  About  this  time,  and  with  the  same  object, 
,  iMflj,  to  spread  the  principles  of  true  liberty, 

'^,^  CUoidge  began   a  weekly   paper  called  **The 
^  Watchman,^  which  only  reached  its  ninth  nuni- 

.   '.  kr,  tiboogh  the  editor  set  out  on  his  travels  to  pro- 
eve  subscribers  among  the  friends  of  tlio  doc- 
he    espoused,    and   visited    Birmingham, 
r,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield, 
Artfae  purpose.    The  failure  of  this  paper  was  a 
OTcre  mortificatjon  to  the  projector.    No  ground 
wm  gaioed  on  the  score  of  liberty,  though  about 
Ae  sme  time  his  self-love  was  flattered  by  the 
■BBoess  of  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  rcpub- 
iibed,  with  some  communications  from  his  friends 
LiBb  and  Lloyd. 

Coieridge  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  in  tlie 
totQmn  of  1795,  and  in  Uie  following  year  his 
cidest  son.  Hartley,  was  bom.  Two  more  sons, 
Berkley  and  Denu'ent,  were  the  fruits  of  this  union. 
li  17j7,  he  resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  a  village 
■or  Bridgewaier,  in  Somersetshire,  and  wrote 
there  in  the  spring,  at  the  desire  of  Sheridan,  a 
tragedy,  which  was,  in  1813,  brought  out  under 
Ae  titJe  of  **  Remorse  :**  the  name  it  originally 
knt  wu  Osoria  There  were  some  circumstances 
iidus  business  that  led  to  a  suspicion  of  Sheridan*s 
■H  having  acted  with  any  great  regard  to  truth 
V  ftcfiag.    During  his  residence  here,  Coleridge 

^  VH  m  the  habit  of  preaching  every  Sunday  at  tlie 

^Dnlirun  Chapel  in  Taunton,  and  was  greatly 
1  Mipcctcd  by  the  better  class  of  his  neighbors.  He 

~J  ^jojtd  the  friendship  of  Wordsworth,  who  lived 

.^  rt  AlUbxden,  about  two  miles  from  Stowey,  and 
VM  occasionally  visited  by  Charles  Lamb,  John 
TUvall,  and  other  congenial  spirits.  **The 
fttoV  a  poem  that  he  planned  about  tliis  period, 
Vtf  never  completed. 

Coleridge  had  married  before  he  possessed  the 
■wiM  of  supporting  a  fiunily,  and  he  depended 
vineipaUy  for  subsistence,  at  Stowey,  upon  his 
Aerary  labors,  the  remuneration  for  which  could 
k  tat  scanty.  At  length,  in  1798,  tlio  kind  patron- 
ip  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  who 
fnnted  him  a  pension  of  100/.  a-ycar,  enabled 
^  to  plan  a  visit  to  Germany;  to  which  country 
^praeecded  with  Wordsworth,  and  studied  the 
^pBgc  at  Ratzcburg,  and  then  went  to  Gottin- 
p&   Ue  there  Attended  the  lectorot  of  Blumcn- 
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bach  on  natural  history  and  phyriolo^y,  and  the 
lectures  of  Eicliliorn  on  tlic  New  'ri':-lanicnt;  and 
from  professor  Tychvcn  he  hanird  the  Gothic 
grammar.  He  read  tlie  Mijintrsiiin^^cr  and  the 
verses  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  NurcmU'rg  cobbler,  but 
his  time  was  priiicii>ally  devoted  to  literature  and 
philosophy.  At  tlie  end  of  his  "  Biographia  Liter 
aria,"  Coleridge  has  published  some  letters,  wliich 
relate  to  his  sojourn  in  Germany.  He  soiled,  Sep- 
tember 16tli,  171^8,  and  on  the  IDtli  landed  at  Ham- 
burgh. It  was  on  tlic  2Ut)i  of  the  same  month 
that  he  says  he  was  introduced  to  the  brother  of 
the  great  poet  Klopstock,  to  professor  Ebcling, 
and  ultimately  to  the  poet  himself.  He  had  an 
impression  of  awe  on  his  spirits  when  he  set  out 
to  visit  tlie  German  Milton,  whose  humble  house 
stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlic  city  gate. 
He  was  much  disappointed  in  the  countenance  of 
Klopstock,  which  was  inexpressive,  and  witliout 
peculiarity  in  any  of  the  features.  Klo}>stock  was 
lively  and  courteous;  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover, 
and  preferred  the  verse  of  llie  latter  to  the  {bnner, 
— a  very  curious  mistake,  but  natural  enough  in  a 
foreigner.  He  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  EIng. 
lish  translations  of  his  Messiah.  He  said  his  first 
ode  was  fifty  years  older  than  his  last,  and  hofied 
Coleridge  would  revenge  him  on  Englishmen  by 
translating  his  Messiah. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Colerid^ro  went  to 
reside  at  Kcpwick,  in  Cumberland.  He  had  made 
a  great  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  he 
seems  to  have  spred  no  pains  to  store  up  wliat 
was  either  useful  or  speculative.  He  had  become 
master  of  most  of  tlie  early  German  writers,  or 
ratlier  of  the  slate  of  early  German  literature.  He 
dived  deeply  into  the  mystical  stream  of  Teutonic 
philosophy.  There  the  predilections  of  his  earlier 
years  no  doubt  came  upon  him  in  aid  of  his 
researches  into  a  labyrinth  which  no  human  duo 
will  ever  unravel ;  or  which  were  one  found  ca- 
pable of  so  doing,  would  reveal  a  nii{;hty  nothing. 
Long,  he  says,  while  meditating  in  Enjriand,  had 
his  heart  been  with  Paul  and  John,  and  his  head 
with  S})inoza.  He  then  became  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  frrtm  an  anti  Irinitarian 
became  a  believer  in  tho  Trinity,  nna  in  Chris- 
tianity as  commonly  received  ;  or,  to  iioe  his  own 
word,  found  a  "  re-conversion.*'  Yet,  for  all  his 
arguments  on  the  subject,  he  had  better  have 
retained  his  early  creed,  and  saved  tlie  time  wasted 
in  travelling  back  to  exactly  the  same  point  where 
he  set  out,  for  he  fmds  tliat  faith  necessary  at  last 
which  he  had  been  taught,  in  his  church,  was 
necessary  at  his  first  outset  in  life.  His  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  not  being  of  use  to  any  of  the  com 
munity,  and  the  exclusive  property  of  their  owner, 
he  had  only  to  look  back  upon  his  laborious  trifling, 
as  Grotius  did  upon  his  own  toils,  when  deatli  was 

upon  him.     Metaphysics  are   most  unprofitabk 
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thing;««;  as  political  economists  say,  their  labors 
are  of  the  most  **  unproductive  class'*  in  the  com- 
munity of  thinkers. 

The  next  step  of  our  poet  in  a  life  which  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  object,  but  to  have  been 
steered  compassless  along,  was  to  undertake  the 
political  and  literary  departments  of  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper,  and  in  the  duties  of  tliis  situation 
he  was  engaged  in  the  spring  of  1802.  No  man 
was  less  fitted  ibr  a  popular  writer ;  and,  in  com- 
mon  with  his  early  connexions,  Coleridge  seems 
to  have  had  no  fixed  political  principles  that  the 
public  could  understand,  though  he  perhaps  was 
able  to  reconcile  in  his  own  bosom  all  that  others 
might  imagine  contradictory,  and  no  doubt  he  did 
■o  conscientiously.  His  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  the  learning  and  depth  of  his  disquisitions 
for  ever  came  into  play,  and  rendered  him  unin- 
telligible, or,  what  is  equally  fatal,  unreadable  to 
the  mass.  It  was  singular,  too,  that  he  disclosed 
in  his  biography  so  strongly  his  unsettled  political 
principles,  which  showed  that  he  had  not  studied 
politics  as  he  had  studied  poetry,  Kant,  and  the- 
ology The  public  of  each  party  looks  upon  a 
political  writer  as  a  sort  of  champion  round  whom 
it  rallies,  and  feels  it  impossible  to  follow  the 
changeable  leader,  or  applaud  the  addresses  of  him 
who  is  inconsistent  or  wavering  in  principles :  it 
will  not  back  out  any  but  the  finn  unflinching 
partisan.  In  truth,  what  an  ill  compliment  do 
men  pay  to  their  own  judgment,  when  tliey  run 
counter  to,  and  shifl  about  from  points  they  have 
declared  in  indelible  ink  are  founded  on  truth  and 
reason  irrefutable  and  eternal !  They  must  either 
have  been  superficial  smattcrers  in  what  they  first 
promulgated,  and  have  appeared  prematurely  in 
print,  or  they  must  be  tinctured  with  sometliing 
like  tlie  hue  of  uncrimsoned  apostasy.  The  mem- 
bers of  what  is  called  the  **Lake  Schoor*  have 
been  more  or  less  strongly  marked  with  thb  re- 
nrchensible  change  of  political  creed,  but  Coleridge 
the  least  of  them.  In  truth  he  got  nothing  by  any 
change  he  ventured  upon,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
expected  notliing ;  the  world  is  therefore  bound  to 
■ay  of  him  what  cannot  be  said  of  his  friends,  if  it 
be  true,  that  it  believes  most  cordially  in  his  sin- 
oerity — and  that  his  obliquity  in  politics  was 
caused  by  his  superficial  knowledge  of  them,  and 
nis  devotion  of  his  high  mental  powers  to  different 
questions.  Notwithstanding  this,  those  who  will 
not  make  a  candid  allowance  for  him,  have  ex- 
pressed wonder  how  the  author  <^  the  **  Con$eicne9 
ad  Populum,''  and  the  **  Watchman,**  the  fHend 
of  freedom,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pantis- 
ocracy,  could  ailerwards  regard  the  drivelling  and 
chicanery  of  the  pettifogging  minister,  Perceval, 
M  glorious  in  British  political  history,  and  he 
oiinscif  IS  the  **best  and  wisest**  of  ministers! 
Although  Coleridge  avowed  his  belief  that  he 
•v#  not  coJculalcd  Ibr  a  popular  writer,  he  en- 


deavored to  show  that  his  own  writings  in  ft 
Morning  Post  were  greatly  influential  on  the  pK 
lie  mind.  Coleridge  himself  confessed  that  K 
Morning  Post  essays,  though  written  in  defea 
or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  the  govcmmeq 
added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or  reputation.  H<« 
should  they  have  been  effective,  when  their  wrift 
who  not  long  before  addressed  the  people,  a 
echoed  from  his  compositions  the  principles  of  fH 
dom  and  the  rigiits  of  the  people,  now  wrote  i^ 
scorn  of  **  mob>8ycophants,**  and  of  the  **  half-w 
ted  vulgar  ?**  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  c 
author  himself  lamented  the  waste  of  his  manbc 
and  intellect  in  this  way.  What  might  he  i 
have  given  to  the  world  that  is  enduring  and  i 
mirable,  in  tlie  room  of  these  misplaced  poUti 
lucubrations !  Who  that  has  read  his  better  wcM 
will  not  subscribe  to  this  truth  7 

His  translation  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein  may 
denominated  a  free  one,  and  is  finely  execali 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  £jiglish  languagni 
more  effective  idea  of  the  work  of  the  great  Gi 
man  dramatist  This  version  was  made  from 
copy  which  the  author  himself  aAerwards  revisi 
and  altered,  and  the  translator  subsequently  r 
published  his  version  in  a  more  correct  form,  wil 
the  additional  passages  and  alterations  of  SchiUe 
This  translation  will  long  remain  as  the  mai 
effective  which  lias  been  achieved  of  the  worh 
of  the  German  dramatists  in  the  British  tongue. 

The  censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  our  p« 

for  not  writing  more  which  is  wortliy  of  his  repi 

tation,  has  been  met  by  his  enumeration  of  wbi 

he  has  done  in  all  ways  and  times;   and,  i 

truth,  he  wrote  a  vast  deal  which   passed  ni 

noticed,  upon  fleeting  politics,  and  in  ncwspapc 

columns,  literary  as  well  as  political.    To  til 

world  these  last  go  for  nothing,  though  the  authi 

calculated  the  thought  and  labor  they  cost  him  i 

full  value.    He  conceded  something,  however,  1 

the  prevailing  idea  respecting  him,  when  he  stl 

**  On  my  own  account,  I  may  pcrhcps  have  hi 

suflicient  reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  ad 

control,  and  the  neglect  of  concentrating  my  pofi 

ers  to  the  realization  of  some  permanent  work.  B 

to  verse,  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either,  belon| 

*  the  voice  .of  mourning,*  for 

Keen  pangs  of  love  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart. 
And  fean  self-wilPd  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope. 
And  hope  that  tcaree  could  know  itself  from  fear; 
Sense  of  past  3*outh,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  genius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain. 
And  all  whkh  I  hod  culPd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd.  and  all 
Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out— but  flowers 
8lrew*d  on  my  corpse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  coflin,  for  the  self-same  grave! 

B.  T.  C- 

In  another  part  of  his  works,  Coleridge  sajj 
speaking  of  what  in  poetry  he  had  written,  **  as 
myaelf^  I  have  published  k>  little,  ami  that  IttI 
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tf  n  fittle  importance,  as  to  make  it  almost  ludi- 
oooi  to  mention  my  name  at  all.**  It  is  evident, 
Aerefiirefthat  a  sense  of  what  he  mi^ht  have  done 
fer  bme,  and  of  the  little  he  had  done,  was  felt 
bf  tbe  poet ;  and  yet,  the  little  he  did  produce  has 
omg  it  gems  of  the  purest  lustre,  the  brilliancy 
tf  which  time  will  not  deaden  until  the  universal 
loce  of  nature  be  heard  no  longer,  and  poetry 
periih  beneath  the  dull  load  of  lifers  hackneyed 
mlitiea 

Hie  poem  of  "Christabel,**  Coleridge  says,  was 

enposed  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  they  should  mutually  pro. 

hn  ipecimens  of  poetry  which  should  contain 

*^  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader, 

If  t  &ithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and 

lb  power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by 

the  modifying  colors  of  imagination.  The  sudden 

chum,  which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which 

■oooJight  or  sun-set  difiused  over  a  known  and 

ftmiliar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  prac- 

tinbility  of  combining  both.'*     Further  he  ob- 

■rres  on  this  thought,  **that  a  series  of  poems 

■i^  be  composed  of  two  sorts.    In  the  one,  the 

■odents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least, 

■fematural ;  and  the  excellence  to  be  aimed  at 

■M  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of  the  affections 

I7  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions  as  would 

HtanOy  accompany  such  situations,  supposing 

(hem  real,  etc    For  the  second  class,  subjects 

were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  li&.**    Thus,  it 

appears,  originated  the  poems  of  the  **  Ancient 

MirineT,'*  and  *•  Christabel,''  by  Coleridge,  and 

Ihe "Lyrical  Ballads"  of  Wordsworth. 

Periiape  there  is  no  English  writer  living  who 
■Mierstood  better  than  Coleridge  the  elements  of 
poetry,  and  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  best 
eomUned  to  produce  certain  impressions.  His 
definitions  of  the  merits  and  differences  in  style 
ad  poetic  genius,  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
viiten  of  his  country,  are  superior  to  those  wliich 
■ay  one  else  has  it  in  his  power  to  make ;  for,  in 
kvih,beloag  and  deeply  meditated  upon  them, 
nd  no  one  can  be  disntisfied  by  the  reasons  he 
Cnres,  and  the  examples  he  furnishes,  to  bear  out 
idi  theories  and  opinions.  Those  things  he  did 
IB  veil  or  better  in  conversation  than  in  writing. 
Hit  ccoversational  powers  were  indeed  unrivalled, 
ml  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  to  excel  in  these,  he 
■erifioed  what  was  more  durable;  and  that  he 
iMgned,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  an  attentive 
liiteBing  circle,  and  pleasing  thereby  his  self-love 
^  its  applause,  much  that  would  have  delighted 
^  vorld.  His  flow  of  words,  delivery,  and  va> 
nctj  of  information  were  so  great,  and  he  found 
!t  ao  captivating  to  enchain  his  auditors  to  the  car 
afhis  triumphant  eloquence,  that  he  sacrificed  to 
Ail  gratification  what  might  have  sufficed  to 
upon   him   a   celebrity  a  thousand  times 


It  is  equally  creditable  to  tlie  taste  and  judgment 
of  Coleridge,  that  he  was  one  of  tlie  first  to  point 
out,  with  temper  and  sound  reasoning,  the  fallacy 
of  a  great  |)Ortion  of  Wordswortli^s  poetic  theory 
namely,  that  whicli  relates  to  low  life.    Word»> 
worth  contended  that  a  proper  poetic  diction  is  a 
language  taken  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  gene- 
ral, in  their  natural  conversation  under  the  influ- 
ence of  natural  feelings.  Coleridge  wisely  asserted, 
that  philosophers  are  the  authors  of  the  best  parts 
of  language,  not  clowns ;  and  that  Milton*s  lan- 
guage is  more  that  of  real  life  than  the  language 
of  a  cottager.    Tliis  subject  ho  has  most  ably 
treated  in  chapter  17  of  his  Biographia  Literaria. 
Two  years  after  he  had  abandoned  the  Morning 
Post,  he  set  off  for  Malta,  where  he  most  unex- 
pectedly arrived  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Stodartt 
tlicn  king^s  advocate  in  that  island,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  him  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  who  appointed  him  his  secretary.    He  re« 
mained  in  the  island  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  but 
indifferently  qualified,  a  very  short  period.    One 
advantage,  however,  he  derived  from  his  official 
employ :  that  of  the  pension  granted  by  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  have  8er\'ed  in  similar  situa- 
tions.   On  his  way  home  ho  visited  Italy ;  entered 
Rome,  and  examined  its  host  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern curiosities,  and  added  fresh  matter  for  thought 
to  his  rapidly  accumulating  store  of  ideas.    Of 
tliis  visit  he  gives  several  anecdotes;  among  them 
one  respecting  the  horns  of  Moses  on  Michael 
Angelo*8  celebrated  statue  of  that  lawgiver,  in 
tended  to  elucidate  the  character  of  Frenchmen 
Coleridge  was  all  his  life  a  hater  of  France  and 
Frenchmen,  arising  from  his  belief  in  their  being 
completely  destitute  of  moral  or  poetical  feeling. 
A  Prussian,  who  was  with  him  while  looking  upon 
tlic  statue,  observed  that  a  Frenchman  was  the  only 
animal,  **in  the  human  shape,  that  by  no  poaai^ 
bility  can  lifl  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry."    A 
foolish  and  untrue  remark  on  the  countrymen  of 
Fenclon  and  Pascal,  of  Massillon  and  CornciUe- 
Just  tlien,  however,  two  French  ofliccrs  of  rank 
happened  to  enter  the  church,  and  the  Goth  from 
the  Elbe  remarked  that,  the  first  things  they  would 
notice  would  be  the  **  horns  and  beard"  (upon  which 
the  Prussian  and  Coleridge  had  just  been  rearing 
theories  and  quoting  history),  and  tliat  the  associ- 
ations the  Frenchmen  would  connect  with  them 
**  would  be  those  of  a  he-goat  and  a  cuckold."    It 
happened  that  Wb  Prus-Goth  was  right :  the  offi 
cers  did  pass  some  such  joke  upon  the  figure. 
Hence,  by  inference,  would  the  poet  have  hii 
readers  deduce  the  character  of  a  people,  whoso 
literature,  science,  and  civilization  are  perhapt 
only  not  the  very  first  in  the  world. 

Another  instance  of  his  fixed  and  absurd  diallko 
of  every  thing  French,  occurred  during  the  He- 
•art  to  he  coveted  by  t  spirit  akin  to  h'u  own,      lliyery  of  a  course  of  Lcctorea  qtvTqcXx^^  «1  >^ 
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Royal  Institution,  in  the  spring  of  1808 ;  in  one 
of  which  ho  astonished  his  auditory  by  thanking 
his  Maker,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  for  so  or- 
dering events,  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  a 
single  word  of  **  tliat  frightful  jargon,  the  French 
language  !**  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  public 
avowal  of  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  language, 
Mr.  Coleridge  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit, 
while  conversing  with  his  friends,  of  expressing 
the  utmost  contempt  for  the  literature  of  that 
country ! 

In  the  years  1809-10,  Mr.  Coleridge  issued 
from  Grasmere  a  weekly  essay,  stamped  to  be 
•cnt  by  the  general  post,  called  **  The  Friend.** 
This  paper  lasted  for  twenty-seven  numbers,  and 
was  then  abruptly  discontinued ;  but  the  papers 
have  since  been  collected  and  enlarged  in  three 
small  volumes. 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  Coleridge,  being  in  Lon- 
don, edited,  and  contributed  several  very  interest- 
ing articles  to,  Mr.  Southey*s  **  Omniana,**  in  two 
small  volumes.  In  the  year  1816,  appeared  the 
Biographical  Sketches  of  his  Literary  Life  and 
Opinions,  and  his  newspaper  Poems  re-collected 
under  the  title  of  **  Sibylline  Leaves.** 

About  this  time  he  wrote  the  prospectus  of 
**The  EncyclopflBdia  Metropolitana,**  still  in  the 
course  of  publication,  and  was  intended  to  be  its 
editor ;  but  thb  final  mistake  was  early  dbcovered 
and  rectified. 

In  the  year  1816  likewise  was  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord  By- 
ron, who  had  generously  befriended  the  brother 
(or  rather  the  father)  poet,  the  wondrous  ballad 
tale  of  **ChrisUbel.**  The  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  the  first  part  of  it  was  written  in  his 
great  poetic  year,  1797,  at  Stowey;  the  second 
parti  afior  his  return  from  Germany,  in  1800,  at 
Keswick  :  the  conclusion  yet  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten !  The  poet  says,  indeed,  in  this  preface,  **  As 
in  my  very  first  conception  of  the  tale,  I  had  the 
whole  present  to  my  mind,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet 
be  able  to  embody  in  verse  the  three  parU  yet  to 
oome  **  We  do  not  pretend  to  contradict  a  poet*s 
dreams;  but  we  believe  that  Mr. Coleridge  never 
communicated  to  mortal  man,  woman,  or  child, 
how  thb  story  of  witchcraft  was  to  end.  The 
poem  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting  as  a  fragment 
For  sixteen  years  we  remember  it  used  to  be  re- 
cited and  transcribed  by  admiring  disciples,  till 
at  length  it  was  printed,  and  at  least  half  the 
charm  of  the  poet  was  broken  by  the  counterspell 
of  that  rival  magician,  Faust  In  1818  was  pub- 
lisbed  the  drama  of  Zapolya.  In  1825,  **Aida 
to  Reflection,  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Char- 
acter, on  the  aeveral  grounds  of  Prudence,  Mo- 


rality and  Religion ;  illustrated  by  Ftlcct  passages 
from  our  older  Divines,  CHpccially  from  A^ch* 
bishop  Lcighton.**  This  is  for  tiio  most  part  s 
compilation  of  extracts  from  tlic  works  of  the 
Archbishop. 

To  conclude  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Coleridge*! 
works,  in  1830  was  issued  a  small  volume  **  On 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  of  each,  with  Aids  towards  a  right 
Judgment  on  the  late  Catholic  Bill." 

In  the  year  1828,  the  whole  of  his  poetical 
works,  including  the  dramas  of  Wallcnstein 
(which  had  been  long  out  of  print),  Remorse,  and 
Zapolya,  were  collected  in  three  elegant  volumes 
by  Mr.  Pickering. 

The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Colcridge*s  life  wer« 
made  easy  by  a  domestication  with  his  friend  Mr 
Gillman,  the  surgeon  of  Highgatc  Grove,  and  Rm: 
some  years,  the  poet  deservedly  received  an  aiB 
nuity  from  his  Majesty  of  JC  100  per  annum,  ibj 
an  Academician  of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Literea 
ture.  But  these  few  most  honorable  pensions  tA 
worn-out  veterans  in  literature  were  discontinues 
by  the  late  ministry.  Mr.  Coleridge  contributes 
one  or  two  erudite  papers  to  the  transactions  oJ 
this  Society.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  Mr.  Cole 
ridge  made  the  tour  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  tx] 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bergen.  For  some  years  be 
fore  his  death,  he  was  afilictcd  willi  great  bodilj 
pain ;  and  was  on  one  occasion  heard  to  say,  tha 
fi>r  thirteen  months  he  had  from  this  cause  walkcN 
up  and  down  hb  chamber  seventeen  hours  eaol 
day.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  1834,  havioi 
previously  written  the  following  epitaph  for  him 
■elf: 

**8top.  Christian  passer-by  1  stop,  child  of  God  I 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.     Deneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  sceni'd  he  — 
Ob.  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  8.  T.  C.  t 
That  lie,  who,  many  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath, 
Fbund  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death  I 
Mercy  for  praise  —  to  be  forgiven  fur  fame. 
He  ask'd  and  hoped  through  Christ.    Do  thou  thr 
ssme.** 

This  b  perfection  —  worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  best  essay  on  epitaphs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  was  buried  in  Highgatc  Church.  He 
hat  left  three  children,  namely,  Hartley,  Derwent, 
and  Sara.  The  first  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  of  which  it  b  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
worthy  of  Mr.  Words worth*s  verses  addressed  to 
him  at  **8ix  years  old.**  The  second  son  is  in 
holy  orders,  and  b  married  and  settled  in  the 
west  of  England  ;  and  the  poet*s  daughter  b 
united  to  her  learned  and  lively  cousin,  Mr.  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  the  author  of  **  Six  Months  in 
the  West  Indies.**    This  yotaig  lady  had  the  good 
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bnme  to  be  educatei}  in  the  noble  libru-y  on  the 
hoki  of  the  Cumberland  Greta,  where  ihe  ai- 
mIciI  btr  iccompliahed  uncle  in  Inuulalmf;  from 
lb  eU  French  the  bistar;  of  the  CheTaller  Baf- 
tri,ud  from  Iho  Utin  the  Recount  of  the  Abi- 
paws,  or  Equeatrian  Indian*  of  Scjth  America, 
brtbeJaoit  Martin  Dobrlihofi-eril^h  of  which 
mbaere  publiahed  b;  Mr.  Mnrriy. 

Sim  ID  liiiii  (brgcirulnna  had  wroufhi. 

ITiltiHIUr  of  delifM  ind  food  for  ll»u|tal; 
U  ir  )>  amU.  la  Mcrlia'a  (laa.  Hate  mn 


ntfiUmnng  brief  iketciet  of  Coltridgt't  ehar- 
iUtT  art  teleelfd  from  among  tht  numrroui 
Miru  m/iith  appcartd  in  nariout  micisa  and 
fBvdicMli  at  til  time  of  hit  dettate. 
*As  a  great  poet,  and  a  atill  (greater  phitoao- 
pkf,t)ie  world  haa  hardlj  jet  done  Juilice  to  the 
(oin  of  CoUridgB.  It  waa  in  tmth  of  an  order 
M  to  be  appreciated  in  a  brief  aptce.  A  f^r 
tefir  [,!t  than  that  of  Colerid^  ihall  not  auffice 
Id  lnii{  to  maturilj  the  harveat  of  a  renown  like 
Ul  Tbe  ripening  of  hii  mind,  with  all  iu  golden 
h«i|e,  ii  but  the  eced-lime  of  hia  glory.  The 
a  of  his  labors  (gi 


Klhat 


n  oot,)  it  the  a 


b  dcmily  of  bme.  Ai  a  poet,  Coleridge  wi 
mqoeilloaably  grtat ;  as  a  mornlint,  a  theologian, 
ud  I  philoBopher,  of  the  njj  higlieal  claaa,  he 
ni  utterly  vnappraaehabie.  And  here,  gentle 
tnier,  let  me  be  plainly  underatood  aa  apcaking 
M  nwrely  of  llie  prttml,  but  the  poii.  Nay, 
more.  Seeing  that  the  earth  benelf  it  now  paat 
Iw  prime,  and  giiea  iirioua  indication*  of  her 
btfiaaiDg  to  '  grow  grey  in  jeare,'  it  would,  per- 
bap*,  uToar  more  of  probability  than  preauinp. 
i-a,  if  I  were  likewiae  to  include  llie  future.  It 
B  Uia  that,  looking  both  to  what  ia,  and  to  what 
bibeen,weaeein  to  feel  it,  like  a  truth  inluiliTe, 
that  we  ahilt  never  hare  another  Shukapeare  in 
tbe  drini,  nor  a  second  Milton  in  the  regions  of 
nbliner  song.  Ai  a  poet,  Coleiidge  haa  done 
aoogh  to  show  how  much  mars  he  might  and 
oxM  have  done,  if  he  hail  so  thought  fit.  It  wai 
Inly  said  of  him,  by  an  eicelleat  critic  and  ac 
•Mpliahed  judge, '  Let  tb«  dullest  clod  that  erei 
Xptoted,  provided  only  he  be  aliTO  and  hears,  be 
Aatnp  in  a  room  with  Cofandga,  or  u  a  wood, 


XI 

and  sutijectcd  for  a  few  minutea  to  Ihs  ethereal 
influence  of  Ihnl  wonderful  mon'a  monologue,  and 
he  will  begin  to  believe  himaetf  a  poet.  Tho  btf. 
rcn  wilderneiB  may  oot  blua^m  like  the  roae;  bot 
it  will  seem,  or  rather  feel  to  do  so,  nndei  tlie  lu» 
tre  of  an  imagination  cihaustleaa  as  the  aun.' 

**  At  the  house  of  the  attached  friend,  nnder 
whose  roof  this  illiistrioui  man  spent  the  laller 
years  of  hi*  life,  it  woa  the  custom  to  have  i  ton- 
vtTiaxioBe  every  Thursday  evening.  Here  CiJe- 
ridge  was  the  centre  and  admiration  of  the  drcia 
that  gathered  round  him.  Hs  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  aware  of  the  intellectual  homage  of 
which  he  was  the  object;  yet  there  ha  sate,  talk- 
ing and  looking  all  sweet  and  aimple  and  divine 
things,  the  very  person! lies tion  of  meekneu  and 
humility.  Now  he  spoke  of  pasaing  occurrencea, 
or  of  Burrounding  objecta,— the  flowora  on  the  ta-  . 
ble,  or  the  dog  on  the  hearth ;  and  enlarged  in 

attachment,  the  almoal  moral  nature  of  the  other, 
and  the  wonders  that  were  involved  in  each.  And 
now,  soaring  upward  with  amazing  majoaty,  into 
those  Bubllmer  regions  in  which  bii  mwI  de- 
lighted, and  abatracting  himself  from  the  Ihingi 
of  time  and  sense,  the  strength  of  bis  wing  (OOD 
carried  him  out  oftight.  And  here,  even  in  thcM 
his  eagle  flights,  although  the  eye  in  gaxing  alter 

a  sunbeam  would  make  its  way  Ihrougb  the  loop* 
holea  of  the  mind,  giving  it  to  discern  that  beau- 
tiful amalgsmnlioD  of  heorl  and  spirit,  that  oould 
equally  raise  him  above  his  fellow-men,  or  bring 
him  down  agiin  to  tho  aonest  level  of  humanity. 
•  It  ia  eaay,'  says  the  critic  befcre  illnded  to, — '  it 
is  easy  to  tallt— not  very  difficult  to  speecbily — 
hard  to  apeak  ;  but  to  '  diicDurie'  [*  a  gift  rarely 
bestowed  by  Heaven  on  mortal  man.  Coleridge 
has  it  in  perfection.  While  he  is  discouning,  Ihs 
world  loses  all  its  comtnan-placei,  and  you  and 
your  wile  imagine  yourselves  Adam  and  EvBi 
listening  to  tho  afTabto  archangel  Raphael  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  You  would  no  more  dream  of 
hllo,  than  yoa 


auMa 


stilly 


sound.'  Whether  you  understand  Iwc 
live  sentences,  we  shall  not  stop  too  curionsly  to 
enquire;  but  you  do  aomething  better — you  feel 
the  whole,  just  like  any  other  divine  moair.  And 
'tis  your  own  Ault  if  you  do  not  "  a  wiser  and  a 
belter  man  ariae  to-morrow'i  mom."  '  " 

Tfta  Mefropolilaii. 
An  elaborate  and  admirable  criliquo  on  Cole- 
ridge'* "Poetical  Work*,"  in  "The  Quarlerlj 
Review,  No.  GUI.,"  written  jnst  before  hia  dtalb, 
openiaa&Uowe: 
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*  Idolized  by  many,  and  used  without  scruple 
by  more,  the  poet  of  *  Christaber  and  the  *  An- 
eient  Mariner'  is  but  little  truly  known  in  that 
common  literary  world,  which,  without  the  pre- 
rogative of  conferring  fame  hereafter,  can  most 
surely  give  or  prevent  popularity  for  the  present 
In  that  circle  he  commonly  passes  for  a  man  of 
genius  who  has  written  some  Yery  beautiful 
verses,  but  whose  original  pow^ers,  whatever  they 
were,  have  been  long  since  lost  or  confounded  in 
the  pursuit  of  m  eta  physic  dreams.  We  ourselves 
venture  to  think  very  differently  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  although  we  are 
well  enough  aware  that  nothing  which  wo  can 
say  will,  as  matters  now  stand,  much  advance  his 
chance  of  becoming  a  fashionable  author.  In- 
deed, as  we  rather  believe,  we  should  cam  small 
thanks  from  him  for  our  happiest  exertions  in 
such  a  cause ;  for  certainly,  of  all  the  men  of  let- 
ters whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  know,  wo 
never  met  any  one  who  was  so  utterly  regardless 
of  the  reputation  of  the  mere  author  as  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge—one so  lavish  and  indiscriminate  in  the 
exhibition  of  his  own  intellectual  wealth  before 
any  and  every  person,  no  matter  who— one  so 
reckless  who  might  reap  where  he  had  moat  pro- 
digally sown  and  watered.  *  God  knows,* — as  we 
once  heard  him  exclaim  upon  the  subject  of  his 
unpublished  system  of  philosophy, — *  God  knows, 
I  have  no  author*s  vanity  about  it  I  should  be 
absolutely  glad  if  I  could  hear  that  the  thing  had 
been  done  before  roe.*  It  is  somewhere  told  of 
Virgil,  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  the  good 
▼erses  of  Varius  and  Horace  than  in  his  own. 
We  would  not  answer  for  that ;  but  the  story  has 
always  occurred  to  us,  when  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Coleridge  criticising  and  amending  the  work  of  a 
contemporary  author  with  much  moro  zeal  and 
hilarity  than  we  ever  perceived  him  to  display 
about  any  thing  of  his  own.  Perhaps  our  readers 
may  have  heard  repeated  a  saying  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, that  many  men  of  this  age  had  done  won- 
derful thing$,  as  Davy,  Scott,  Cuvier,  &.c ;  but 
'that  Coleridge  was  the  only  wonderful  man  he 
ever  knew.  Something,  of  course,  must  be  al- 
kywed  in  this  as  in  all  other  sudi  cases  of  anti- 
^eais ;  but  we  believe  the  fact  really  to  be,  that 
tiie  greater  part  of  tlioee  who  have  occasionally 


visited  Mr.  Coleridge  have  left  him  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  the  judgment  indicated  in  the  above  re- 
mark. They  admire  the  man  more  than  his 
works,  or  they  forget  the  works  in  the  absorbing 
impression  made  by  the  living  author.  And  no 
wonder.  Those  who  remember  him  in  his  mora 
vigorous  days  can  bear  witness  to  the  peculiarity 
and  transcendent  power  of  his  conversational  elo- 
quence. It  was  unlike  any  thing  that  could  be 
heard  elsewhere ;  the  kind  was  different,  the  de- 
gree was  different;  the  manner  was  different 
The  boundless  range  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
brilliancy  and  exquisite  nicety  of  illustration,  the 
deep  and  ready  reasoning,  the  strangeness  and 
immensity  of  bookish  lore,  were  not  all ;  the  dra- 
matic  story,  the  joke,  the  pun,  the  festivity,  must 
bo  added;  and  with  these  the  clerical-looking 
dr^ss,  the  thick  waving  silver  hair,  the  youthful 
colored  cheek,  the  indefinable  mouth  and  lips,  the 
quick  yet  steady  and  penetrating  greenish-grey 
eye,  the  slow  and  continuous  enunciation,  and  thf 
everlasting  music  of  his  tones, — all  went  to  mak# 
up  the  image  and  to  constitute  the  living  presenoi 
of  the  man.'* 

In  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  number  ol 
**Tho  Quarterly  Review**  from  which  the  pro 
ceding  passage  has  been  taken,  Mr.  Coleridge*s 
decease  is  thus  mentioned : 

**  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Coleridge.  When  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle on  his  poetry  was  printed,  he  was  weak  in 
body,  but  exhibited  no  obvious  symptoms  of  so 
near  a  dissolution.  The  fatal  change  was  sudden 
and  decisive ;  and  six  days  before  his  death  ho 
knew,  assuredly,  that  his  hour  was  come.  His 
few  worldly  affairs  had  been  long  settled ;  and, 
after  many  tedious  adieus,  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  might  bo  as  little  interrupted  as  possible. 
His  sufferings  were  severe  and  constant  till  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  his  end;  but  they  had  no 
power  to  affect  the  deep  tranquillity  of  his  mind, 
or  tho  wonted  sweetness  of  his  address.  His 
prayer  from  the  beginning  was,  that  God  would 
not  withdraw  his  Spirit;  and  that  by  the  way  in 
which  ho  would  bear  the  last  struggle,  he  might 
be  able  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in 
Christ     If  ever  man  did  so,  Coleridge  did.* 
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JUVENILE  POEMS 


nevieve 

Sonnet,  to  the  Antumnal  Moon 

Time,  Real  and  Imaginary,  an  Allegory  •  • 

Monody  on  the  death  of  Chatterton  .... 

Songa  of  the  Pixiee 

The  Raven,  a  Christmas  Tale,  told  hy  a 
School-boy  to  hit  little  Brothers  and  Sisters 

Absence :  a  Fare^rell  Ode  on  quitting  School 

for  Jesus  College,  Cambridge 

'lines  on  an  Autumnal  Evening  ..••••. 

The  Rose 

The  Kiss 

To  a  Young  Ass — ^its  Modier  being  tethered 
near  it    .  .  .^ 

Domestic  Peace 

The  Sigh 

Epitaph  on  an  Infant 

Lines  written  at  the  King's  Arms,  Ross  .  . 

lines  to  a  beautiful  Spring  in  a  Village  .  . 

lines  on  a  Friend,  who  died  of  a  frenzy  fe- 
ver induced  by  calunmioos  reports    .  .  . 

To  a  Young  Lady,  with  a  Pbem  on  the  French 
RevolutuHi 

SonneL  **  My  heart  has  thanked  thee,  Bowles ! 

for  those  soft  strains" 

**  As  late  I  lay  in  slumber's  shadowy 


1 

2 
tft. 
ib. 
ib. 

4 


vale' 


'Though  roused  by  that  dark  vizir, 


Riot  rude' 

**  When  British  Freedom  for  a  hap* 


pier  land" 

It  was  some  spirit,  Sheridan !  that 


breathed" 

**  O  what  a  loud  and  fearful  shriek 

vras  there" 

**  As  when  foroffthe  warbled  strains 


are  heard"     

Thou  gentle  look,  that  didst  my 


aoui  beguile' 

Pale  roamer  through  the  night ! 


thou  poor  foriom !" 

Sweet  Mercy !  bow  my  very  heart 


has  bled" 

Thou  Ueeaest,  my  poor  heart!  and 


thy  distress' 

To  the  Author  of  the  "  Robbers' 


lines  composed  while  climbing  the  left  as* 
cent  of  Brockley  Coomb,  Somersetshire, 

May,  1795 

linea,  in  ftie  manner  of  Spenser 

imitated  from  Ossian 

The  Complaint  of  Ninathoma 

lines,  imitated  from  the  Welsh 

to  an  infant 

in  answer  to  a  Letter  from  Bristol .  . 

to  a  Friend,  in  answer  to  a  melancholy 

Letter 


Ok 

ib, 

6 

ib, 

7 
t& 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

8 

ib. 

ib. 

9 

ib. 

ib. 

ib, 

ib. 

ib. 

10 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
ib. 


ib. 
11 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
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13 
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Religious  Musings ;  a  Desultory  Bseni 
The  Destiny  of  Nationi ;  a  ViskMi  .  • 


IS 
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SIBYLLINE  LEAVES :~ 

L  P0KM8  OCCASIONED  BY  POLITICAL  KVBNTl^ 
FEEUNGS  CONNECTED  WITH  THEIL 

V    Ode  to  thej>eparting  Year 

.   France;  an  Ode 

Fears  in  Solitude ;  written  in  April,  1798^ 

during  the  alarm  of  an  Invasion 

Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter;  a  War  Eclogiw 
Recantation — illustrated  in  the  Story  of  di8 
Mad  Ox   .  .  ; 

n.   LOVE  P0EM8. 

Introduction  to  the  tale  of  the  Dark  Ladie 

Lewti,  or  the  Circassian  Love  Chaunt .  .  . 

The  Picture,  or  the  Lover's  Resolutioa  .  • 

The  Night  Scene ;  a  Dramatic  Fragment  . 

To  an  Unfortunate  Woman,  whom  the  Aot 
thor  had  known  in  the  days  of  her  inno- 
cence   

To  an  Unfortunate  Woman  at  the  Theatt« 

Lines,  composed  in  a  Concer^room ..... 

The  Keepsake 

To  a  Lady,  with  Falconer's  ♦•  Shipwreck** . 

To  a  Young  Lady,  on  her  Recovery  fhim  a 
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3(tttienile  iPoems. 


PREFACE. 


CoiffosmoNS  r«>«embling  those  here  collected  are 
M  nnftequently  condemned  for  their  quenilouB 
E^m.  But  Egotism  is  to  be  condemned  then  only 
*^  it  oflends  against  time  and  place,  oa  in  a  Ilis- 
•wy  or  an  Epic  Poem.  To  censure  it  in  a  Monody 
V  Sonnet  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  disUkc  a  circle 
fcf  beii^  round.  Why  then  write  Scmnets  or  Mono- 
^\  Because  they  give  me  pleasure  when  perhaps 
ootUng  else  could.  AAer  the  more  violenl  emotions 
^  Sorrow,  the  mind  demands  amusement,  and  cnn 
^  it  in  einplo>'ment  alone :  but.  full  of  its  late  suf- 
"nt>n,  it  can  endure  no  employment  not  in  some 
Biwsure  ctmnected  with  them.  Forcibly  to  turn 
sniT  our  attention  to  general  subjects  is  a  painful 
uki  nn«i  often  an  una\'ailing  eflbrt 

B;it  0 !  bow  crateful  to  a  woimdod  heart 
7*be  lale  of  Mimr  to  impait — 
Fruin  otben'  eye*  bid  artleM  ■orrowi  flow, 
Aod  raJM  eriaem  opoa  the  base  of  Woe ! 

SktM. 

Tbe  couununicativeneM  of  our  Nature  leads  us  to 
'cKribe  our  own  sorrows ;  in  the  endeavor  to  de- 
i^be  them,  intellectual  activity  is  exerted ;  and 
froQ  intellectual  acti\icy  there  results  a  pleasure. 
*tudi  is  gradually  associated,  and  mingles  as  a  cor- 
CKtiTe,  \%iih  the  painful  subject  of  the  description. 
■Tn»e!''(it  may  be  answered)  "but  how  are  the 
Ppiuc  interested  in  your  sorrows  or  your  Descrip- 
*»?"  We  are  for  ever  attributing  personal  Unities 
n  imaginary  Aggregates.  What  is  the  Pubuc,  but  a 
•cnn  ibr  a  number  of  scattered  individuals  ?  of  whom 
ig  iQiuy  y,-i||  ij^  interested  in  these  sorrows,  as  have 
^^penenced  the  same  or  similar. 

Holf  be  the  lay 
WbkJi  moamiDc  •oothea  the  mourner  oo  his  way. 

"  \  roiild  judge  of  others  by  mjrself,  I  should  not 
^^t  10  affirm,  that  the  most  interesting  passages 
^  thaw  in  which  the  Author  develops  his  own 
Wii^«7  The  sweet  voice  of  Cona*  never  sounds 
*^oet]y,  as  when  it  speaks  of  itself;  and  I  should 
•*«  »u.«pect  that  man  of  an  unkindly  heart,  who 
^  read  the  opening  of  the  third  book  of  the  Para- 
^  Loit  without  peculiar  emotion.  By  a  Law  of  our 
'^'^i  he,  who  labors  under  a  strong  feeling,  is 

•(Man. 
BS 


impelled  to  seek  for  sympathy ;  but  a  Poet's  ieelinp 
are  all  strong.  Qtticquid  amet  valde  omaL  Akemidf 
therefore  sjteaks  with  philosophical  acK^uracy  when 
he  cloHses  Love  and  Poetry,  as  producing  thia  Mine 
effects : 

Love  and  the  wliih  of  Poeti  wheo  their  tosfus 
Would  teach  to  others*  bosoma,  what  so  charms 
Their  own. 

Pleamret  tf  immginatitm. 

There  is  one  specii^s  of  Egotism  wliich  is  tmly 
disgusting ;  not  that  which  leads  us  to  communicate 
our  feelings  to  others  but  thai  which  would  reduce ' 
the  feelings  of  others  to  an  identity  with  our  own 
Tlie  Atheist,  who  exclaims  "pshaw!"  when  he 
glanced  his  eye  uii  tlie  praises  of  Deity,  is  an  Egotist . 
an  old  man,  when  he  speaks  ccmtemptuously  of  Love- 
verses,  is  an  Egotist:  and  the  sleek  Favoritaa  of 
Fortune  arc  Egotists,  when  they  condemn  all  **  mel- 
ancholy, discontented  "  verses.  Surely,  it  would  be 
candid  not  merely  to  ask  whether  the  poem  pleaiea 
ourselves,  hut  to  consider  whether  or  no  there  may 
not  be  others,  to  whom  it  is  well  calculated  to  give 
an  irmocent  pleasure. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  each  of  my  readers  will,  1 
hoi)e,  remember,  that  these  Poems  on  various  sub- 
jects, which  he  reads  at  one  time  and  under  the  in- 
rtuencc  of  one  sjcl  of  feelings,  were  written  at  difler- 
ent  times  and  prompted  by  very  different  feelings ; 
ond  therefore  that  tlie  supposed  inferiority  of  one 
Poem  to  another  may  sometimes  be  owing  to  thu 
temper  of  mind  in  which  he  happem  to  peruse  it 


My  poems  have  been  rightly  charged  with  a  pro 
fusion  of  double-epithets,  and  a  general  turgidneas 
I  have  pruned  the  double-epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand ;  and  used  my  best  efforts  to  tame  tlie  swell 
and  glitter  both  of  thought  and  diction.*  This  latter 

*  Without  any  feeling  of  anger,  I  may  yet  be  allowed  to 
express  lome  degrco  of  BurpriM«,  that  aAer  having  run  the 
critical  gauntlet  fur  a  certain  claM  of  faults,  which  I  had,  vis. 
a  too  ornate  and  elaborately  poetic  diction,  and  nothing  hav- 
ing come  before  the  judgment-neat  of  the  Reviewers  during 
the  long  intervul,  I  t>huuld  for  at  least  seventeen  years,  quarter 
after  quarter,  have  been  placed  by  them  in  the  foremoat  rank 
of  the  protcrihed,  and  made  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse  and 
ridicule  for  faults  directly  opposite,  vix.  bald  and  prosaic  laa> 
guage,  and  an  affected  Nimplicity  both  of  matter  and  mnuMi 
— faults  which  assuredly  did  not  enter  into  the  charaetair  ot 
my  eoiiipontiooi.~X<»terary  LaSt^'x  &\.?\i9b»\iilb«^^£Qn 
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fiiult  however  had  irainiiated  itBclfinto  ray  Religioua 
Munngv  with  such  intricacy  of  union,  that  aome- 
tiiiiei  I  have  omitted  to  disentangle  the  weed  from 
die  (eor  of  snapiung  The  flower.  A  third  and  heavier 
tccmation  haa  been  brought  against  me,  that  of  ob- 
■earity;  but  not,  I  think,  with  equal  justice.  An 
Author  i«  ohKure,  when  his  conceptions  are  dim 
and  imperfect,  and  his  language  incorrect,  or  unap- 
propriate,  or  involved.  A  poem  that  abounds  in 
alluaions,  like  the  Bard  of  Gray,  or  one  that  impor 
Kmaies  high  and  abstract  truths,  like  CoUins's  Ode 
on  the  poetical  character,  claims  not  to  be  popular^ 
ImtshouM  be  acquitted  of  obscurity.  The  deficiency 
is  in  the  Reader.  But  this  is  a  cliarge  which  every 
poet,  whose  imagination  is  warm  and  rapid,  must 
expect  from  his  contemporaries.  Milton  did  not 
escape  it ;  and  it  was  adduced  with  virulence  against 
Gray  and  Collins.  We  now  hear  no  more  of  it : 
not  that  ihcir  poems  are  better  understood  at  present, 
than  they  were  at  their  Hrst  publication ;  but  their 
fiime  is  established ;  and  a  critic  would  accuse  him- 
Mlf  of  frigidity  or  inattention,  who  should  profess 
BOt  lo  understand  them.  But  a  living  writer  is  yet 
mAjudice ;  and  if  we  cannot  follow  his  conceptions 
or  enter  into  his  feelings,  it  is  more  consoling  to  our 
pride  to  consider  him  as  lost  beneath,  than  as  soaring 
above  us.  If  any  man  expect  from  my  poems  the 
same  eosiness  of  style  which  he  admires  in  a  drink- 
iiig<«ong.  for  him  I  have  not  written.  IntdligibiliOt 
aoR  inieUectum  arl/ero. 

1  expect  neither  profit  nor  general  fame  by  my 
writings  ;  and  I  consider  myself  as  having  been 
amply  repaid  without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  me 
f^its  own  "exceeding  great  reward:"  it  has  soothed 
my  afHicii<ms;  it  has  multiplied  and  rcfmod  my  en- 
jojrments :  it  has  endeared  solitude :  and  it  has  given 
me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  Good  and 
Um  Beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me. 

S.T.  C. 
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GENEVIEVE. 

Maid  of  my  Love,  sweet  Genevieve ! 
In  beauty's  light  you  glide  along : 
Your  eye  is  like  Uie  star  of  eve. 
And  sweet  your  voice,  as  seraph's  song. 
Yet  not  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 
This  heart  with  passion  soA  to  glow : 
Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives! 
It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  woe. 
When  sniking  low  the  sufferer  wan 
Beholds  iio  hand  outstretch'd  to  save, 
Fair,  a^  Uie  bosom  of  the  swan 
That  risra  graceful  o'er  the  wave, 
I  've  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave. 
And  thtiefore  love  I  you,  sweet  Genevieve ! 


J 


SONNET. 

TO   TBE  AtrrUMNAL  MOON. 

BitlLD  Splendor  of  the  various- vested  Night ! 

Mother  of  wildly-woriwing  visions !  hail ! 
y  tmfcA  thy  gliding,  while  with  wateiy  light 
T^r  ^venk  eye  glinuaen  through  a  fleecy  veil  j 


And  when  thou  lovest  thy  pale  orb  to  shroud 
Behind  the  gather'd  blackness  lust  on  high  ; 
And  when  thou  dartcst  from  the  wind-rent  cloud 
Thy  placid  lightning  o'er  the  awaken'd  sky 
Ah  such  ii  Hope '  as  changeful  and  as  fair ! 
Now  dimly  peering  on  the  wistful  sight ; 
Now  hid  behind  the  dragon-wing'd  Despair  ■ 
But  soon  emerging  in  her  radiant  might. 
She  o'er  the  sorrow-clouded  breast  of  Caro 
Sails,  like  a  meteor  kindling  in  its  flight 


TIME,  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY. 

AN   ALLEGORY. 

On  the  v»ride  level  of  a  mountain's  head 
(I  knew  not  where,  but  *t  was  some  faery  place 
Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  outspread. 
Two  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 

^       A  sister  and  a  brother ! 

^        This  far  outstript  the  other; 
Yet  ever  runs  she  with  reverted  face. 
And  looks  and  listens  fur  the  boy  behind : 
Fur  he,  alas  !   is  blind  ! 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step  he  pass'd. 

And  knows  not  whetlier  he  be  flnt  or  last. 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHATTERTON. 

O  WHAT  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death. 
Seeing  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep, 
Babes,  Children,  Youths  and  Men, 
Night  following  night  for  threescore  years  and  tet 
But  doubly  strange,  where  life  is  but  a  breath 
To  sigh  and  pant  with,  up  Want's  rugged  steep. 

Away,  Grim  Phantom !  Scorpion  King,  away 

Reserve  thy  terrors  and  thy  stings  display 

For  coward  Wealth  and  Guilt  in  robes  of  state 

Lo !  by  the  grave  I  stand  of  one,  for  whom 

A  prodigal  Nature  and  a  niggard  Doom 

Cfhat  all  bestowing,  this  withholding  all) 

Made  each  chance  knell  from  distant  spire  or  donii 

Sound  like  a  seeking  Mother's  anxious  call. 

Return,  poor  Child !  Home,  weary  Truant,  home ! 

Thee,  Chatterton !  these  unblest  stones  protect 
From  want,  and  the  bleak  freezings  of  neglect. 
Too  long  before  the  vexing  Storm-blast  driven. 
Here  hast  thou  futmd  repose !  beneath  this  sod ! 
Thou !  O  vain  word  *  thou  dwell'st  not  with  the  clod 
Amid  the  shining  Host  of  the  Forgiven 
Thou  at  the  throne  of  Mercy  uiyl  thy  God 
The  triumph  of  redeoming  Love  dust  hynm 
(Believe  it,  O  ray  soul !)  to  harjn  of  SeraphiriL 


Yet  ofl,  perforce  (*t  is  suffering  Nature's  call,} 
I  weep,  that  hcnven-liom  Genius  sc  shall  fall; 
And  ofl,  in  Fancy's  saddest  hour,  my  soul 
Averted  shudders  at  the  poison'd  bowl. 
Now  groans  my  sirkeniiig  heart,  as  still  I  view 

Thy  ciiTso.  of  livid  hue  ; 
Now  indignation  checks  the  feeble  sigh. 
Or  flaahfii  ihiwigh  the  tear  that  glistens  in  mine 
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and  of  flong-ennobled  line  7 

and,  where  Genius  ne'er  in  vain 

/d  forth  his  lofty  strain  7 

;t  Spenser,  gentlest  bard  divine, 

ill  Disappointment's  shade 

limbs  in  lonely  anguish  laid. 

d  o'er  her  darling  dead 

f  hopeless  hung  her  head, 

lid  the  pelting  of  that  mercileai  storm,'* 

e  cold  earth  Otway's  fiimish'd  form ! 

r  thought,  and  confident  of  fame, 
9  where  Avon  winds,  the  Minstrel*  came. 
;ht-heorted  youth !  aye,  as  he  hastes  along, 
meditates  the  future  song, 
iilesB  ifllla  fray'd  the  Dacian  foe ; 
id  while  tha  numbers  flowing  strong 
eddies  whirl,  in  surges  throng, 
a  the  spirits'  genial  throe, 
'  power  his  life-blood  seems  to  flow. 

his  cheeks  with  deeper  ardors  flame, 
lave  glorious  meanings,  that  declare 
I  the  light  of  outward  day  shines  there, 
riumph  and  a  sterner  aim ! 
w  within  him ;  and  he  soars  above 
(H*  MinstreKs  lay  of  war  or  love. 
Lhe  friendless,  to  the  Sufferer  health, 
the  widow's  prayer,  the  good  man's  praise ; 
of  bliss  transmutes  his  fancied  wealth, 
g  and  old  shall  now  see  happy  days. 
I  waste  he  bids  trim  gardens  rise, 
blue  sky  to  many  a  prisoner's  eyes ; 
in  wrath  he  grasps  the  patriot  steel, 
»wn  iron  rod  he  mokes  Oppression  feel 

)wer  of  Hope !  free  Nature's  genial  child ! 
:  so  fair  disclose  thy  early  bloom, 
B  wide  air  with  a  rich  perfume ! 
a  vain  all  heavenly  aspects  smiled ; 
hard  world  brief  respite  could  they  win — 
nipp'd  sharp  without,  the  canker  prey'd 
within! 

re  are  fled  the  chamw  of  vernal  Grace, 
>  mid  gleams  that  lighten'd  o'er  thy  face  7 
tumultuous  soul,  and  haggard  eye ! 
ed  form,  thy  hurried  steps,  I  view, 
m  forehead  starts  the  lethal  dew, 
(he  anguish  of  that  shuddering  ngfa ! 

were  the  struggles  of  the  gloomy  hour, 
hen  Care,  of  wither'd  brow, 
ir'd  the  poison's  death-cold  power, 
r  10  thy  lips  was  raised  the  bowl, 
n  near  thee  stood  A  flection  meek 
bosom  bare,  and  wildly  pale  her  cheek,) 
lien  gaze  she  bade  thee  roll 
let  that  well  might  melt  thy  soul ; 
e  cot  she  flash  d  upon  thy  view, 
e  cot,  where  still,  at  close  of  day, 
ling  sate,  and  listen'd  to  thy  lay ; 
r's  shrieks  she  bade  thee  hear, 
I  thy  Mother's  thrilling  tear ; 
«,  see  her  breast's  convulsive  throe, 
5r  silent  agony  of  woe ! 

the  Doison'd  chalice  from  thy  hand ! 
hadsi  dash'd  it.  at  her  soil  command, 


snvsr 
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But  that  Despair  and  Indignation  rose. 
And  told  agoiii  the  story  of  thy  woes ; 
Told  the  keen  insult  of  the  unfeeling  heart ; 
The  dread  dependence  on  the  low-bom  mind ; 
Told  every  pang,  with  wliich  thy  soul  must 
Neglect,  and  grinning  Scorn,  and  Want  combined ! 
Recoiling  quick,  thou  bad'st  the  friend  of  pain 
Roll  the  black  tide  of  Death  through  every  freeab^ 
vein ! 

Te  woods !  that  wave  o'er  Avon's  rocky  steeps 
To  Fancy's  ear  sweet  ii  your  murmuring  deep.' 
For  here  she  loves  the  cypress  wreath  to  weave. 
Watching,  with  wistful  eye,  the  saddening  tints  of  eve 
Here,  far  from  men,  amid  this  pathless  grove. 
In  solemn  thought  the  Minstrel  wont  to  rove. 
Like  star>beam  on  the  slow  sequester'd  tide 
Lone-glittering,  through  the  high  tree  branching  wide 
And  here,  in  Inspiration's  eager  hour. 
When  most  the  big  soul  feels  the  mastering  power. 
These  wilds,  these  caverns  roaming  o'er. 
Round  which  the  screaming  sea-gulN  soar. 
With  wild  unequal  steps  he  pass'd  along, 
Ofl  pouring  on  tlie  winds  a  broken  song : 
Anon,  upon  some  rough  rock's  fearful  brow 
Would  pause  abrupt — and  gaze  upon  the  wave* 
below. 

Poor  Chatterton !  he  sorrows  for  thy  fate 

Who  would  have  praised  and  loved  thee,  en  loi 

late. 

Poor  Chatterton !  farewell !  of  darkest  huea 
This  cliaplet  cast  I  on  thy  unshaped  tomb ; 
But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  rouse. 
Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom: 
For  oh  !  big  gull-drops,  shook  from  Folly's  wing. 
Have  blacken'd  the  fair  promise  of  my  spring ; 
And  the  stem  Fate  transpierced  with  viewleia  dart 
The  last  pale  Hope  that  shiver'd  at  my  heart! 

Hence,  gloomy  thoughts!  no  more  my  aoul  ahol 

dwell 

On  joys  that  were !  No  more  endure  to  wei|^ 
The  shame  and  anguish  of  the  evil  day. 
Wisely  forgetful !  O'er  the  ocean  swell 
Sublime  of  Hope  I  seek  the  cottaged  dell. 
Where  Virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may  etrqr 
And,  dancing  to  the  moon-light  roundelay. 
The  wizard  rassions  weave  a  holy  spell ! 

0  Chatterton !  that  thou  wert  jret  alive ! 
Sure  thou  wouldst  spread  the  canvas  to  the  gale 
And  love  with  us  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O'er  peaceful  Freedom's  undivided  dale ; 
And  we,  at  sober  eve,  would  round  thee  throng, 
Hanging,  enraptured,  on  thy  stately  song ! 
And  greet  with  smiles  the  young-eyed  Poesy 
All  deflly  mask'd,  as  hoar  Antiquity. 

Alas  vain  Phantasies '  the  fleeting  brood 
Of  Woe  self-solaced  in  her  dreamy  mood ! 
Tet  will  I  love  to  follow  the  sweet  drearo. 
Where  Susquehannah  pours  his  untamed  strean 
And  on  some  hill,  whose  forest-frowning  side 
Waves  o'er  the  murmurs  of  his  calmer  tide 
Will  raise  a  solemn  Cenotaph  to  thee, 
Sweet  Harper  of  time-shrouded  Minstreliy ! 
And  there,  aoothed  ndly  by  the  diifofi]!  ^rsuik 
Mum  oo  the  loreiDalbadVsfl^NKund. 
S  l« 
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SONGS  OF  THE  PIXIES. 


The  Vhamt  in  the  taperadtion  of  DeTonahiie,  are  a  race  of 
bainfi  uiTinbly  imall,  and  harmlea  or  friendly  to  man.  At  a 
imall  dirtance  from  a  Tillace  in  that  county,  half-way  ap  a 
wood-covered  hUI,  ii  an  excavation  called  the  Pixiee*  Parlor. 
The  roots  of  old  treoa  form  its  ceiling  ;  and  on  its  lidea  are 
innamerable  ciphera,  among  which  the  author  diKOvwed  his 
own  cipher  and  thoee  of  hia  brothers,  cut  by  the  hand  of  their 
diildhood.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  flows  the  river  Ottnr. 

To  this  place  the  Author  conducted  a  party  of  yoiwg  Ladiea, 
dnrinf  the  Bummer  months  of  the  year  1793 ;  one  of  whom, 
of  stature  elegantly  small,  and  of  complexion  colorless  yet 
clear,  was  proclaimed  the  Faery  Queen.  On  which  occasion 
the  following  inegular  Ode  was  written. 


I. 

Whom  the  untaught  Shepherds  call 

Pixiee  in  their  madrigal, 
Fancy's  children,  here  we  dwell : 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  our  celL 
Here  the  wren  of  softest  note 

Builds  its  nest  and  warbles  well ; 
Here  the  blackbird  strains  his  throat ; 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  our  cell. 

n. 

When  fitdes  the  moon  all  shadowy-pale, 
And  scuds  the  cloud  before  the  ^e. 
Ere  Mom  with  living  gems  bedight 
Purples  the  East  with  streaky  light, 
We  sip  the  furze-flower*s  fragrant  dews 
Clad  in  robes  of  rainbow  hues : 
Or  sport  amid  the  rosy  gleam, 
Soodied  by  the  distant-tinkling  team, 
Whfle  lusty  Labor  scouting  sorrow 
Bids  the  Dame  a  glad  good-morrow, 
Who  jogs  the  accustom'd  road  along, 
And  paces  cheery  to  her  cheering  song. 

m. 

But  not  our  filmy  pinion 
We  scorch  amid  the  blaze  of  day. 
When  Noontide's  fiery-tressed  minion 
Flashes  the  fervid  ray. 
Aye  from  the  sultry  heat 
We  to  the  cave  retreat      * 
0*ercanopied  by  huge  roots  intertwined 
With  wildest  texture,  blacken'd  o'er  with  age : 
lUmnd  them  their  mantle  green  the  ivies  bind. 
Beneath  whose  foliage  pale, 
Fann'd  by  the  imfrequent  gale. 
Wo  shield  us  from  the  Tyrant's  mid-day  rage. 

IV. 

Thither,  while  the  murmuring  throng 
Of  wild-bees  hum  their  drowsy  song. 
By  Indolence  and  Fancy  brought, 
4  youthful  Bard,  **  imknown  to  Fame," 
^ooea  the  Queen  of  Solemn  Thought, 
And  heaves  the  gentle  nusery  of  a  sigh. 
Gazing  with  tearful  eye, 
Ai  round  our  sandy  grot  appear 
Bdany  a  nidely-sctilptured  name 
To  pensive  Memory  dear ! 
Wmtring  gky  dreams  of  sunny-tinctared  hua^ 
W0  g^MOce  hB&n  im  Ykiwi 


O'er  lus  hush'd  soul  our  soothing  witcheries  si 
Aud  twine  our  faery  garlands  round  his  head. 

V. 

When  Evening's  dusky  car, 
Crown'd  with  her  dewy  star. 
Steals  o'er  the  fading  sky  in  shadowy  flight 
On  leaves  of  aspen  trees 
We  tremble  to  the  breeze, 
Veil'd  from  the  grosser  ken  of  mortal  sight 

Or,  haply,  at  the  visionary  hour, 
Along  our  wildly-bower'd  sequester'd  walk, 
We  listen  to  the  onamour'd  rustic's  talk ; 
Heave  with  the  heavings  of  the  maiden's  brt 
Where  young-eyed  Loves  have  built  the-r 
nest; 
Or  guide  of  soul-subduing  power 
The  electric  flash,  that  from  the  melting  eye 
Darts  the  fond  question  and  the  soft  reply. 


VI. 

O  through  the  mystic  ringlets  of  the  vale 
We  flash  our  faery  feet  in  gamesome  proiik 
Or,  silent-sandaird,  pay  our  dofler  court 
Circling  the  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
Where  wearied  with  his  flower-caressing  s) 
Supine  he  slumbers  on  a  violet  bank ; 
Then  with  quaint  music  hymn  the  parting  gl4 
By  lonely  Otter's  sleep-peisuading  stream ; 
(h"  where  his  waves  with  loud  unquiet  song 
Dash'd  o'er  the  rocky  channel  froth  along 
Or  where,  his  silver  waters  smoothed  to  rest, 
The  tall  tree's  shadow  sleeps  upon  his  breast. 

vn. 

Hence,  thou  lingerer,  light ! 
Eve  saddens  into  Night 
Mother  of  virildly-working  dreams !  we  view 
The  sombre  hours,  that  roimd  thee  staml 
With  downcast  eyes  (a  duteous  band ') 
Their  dark  robes  dripping  with  the  heavy  (lev 
Sorceress  of  the  ebon  throne ! 
Thy  power  the  Pixies  own. 
When  round  thy  raven  brow 
Heaven's  lucent  roses  glow. 
And  clouds,  in  watery  colors  drest, 
Float  in  light  drapery  o'er  thy  sable  vest  : 
What  time  the  pale  moon  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Mellowing  the  woods  beneath  its  pensive  he 
For  'mid  the  quivering  light 't  is  ours  to  play. 
Aye  dancing  to  the  cadence  of  the  stream. 

vm. 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  the  cell 
Where  the  blameless  Pixies  dwell : 
But  thou,  sweet  Nymph !    prodaim'd  our 
Queen, 
With  what  obeisance  meet 
Thy  presence  shall  we  greet  T 
For  lo !  attendant  on  thy  steps  are  seen 
Graceful  Ease  in  airtless  stole, 
And  white-robed  Purity  of  souU 
With  Honor's  sofler  mien  ; 
Mirth  of  the  loosely-flowing  hair, 
And  meek-eyed  Pity  eloquently  fair. 

Whose  tearful  cheeks  are  lovely  to  the  vii 
As  SDOw-drop  wet  with  dew 
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IX. 

maid !  though  now  the  Lily  pale 
lent  grace  thy  beauties  meek ; 
tin  along  the  empurpling  vale, 
ig  vale  and  elfin-hauntad  grove, 
hyr  his  fresh  flowers  profusely  throwi, 
ige  with  livelier  hues  thy  cheek ; 
,  from  the  nectar-breathing  Rose 
Ixtract  a  blush  for  love ! 


THE  RAVEN. 

kS  TALA   TOLO   BY  A  SCHOOLrBOT  TO   HIS 
ITTLE    BROTHERS   AND  SISTEKS. 

rH  a  huge  oak  tree 
of  swine,  a  huge  company, 
?d  as  they  crunch'd  the  roast : 
IS  ripe,  and  fell  full  fast 
trotted  away,  for  the  wind  grew  high : 
they  Ief\,  and  no  more  might  you  spy. 
8  raven,  that  liked  not  such  folly : 
i,  thf>y  did  say,  to  the  witch  Melancholy ! 
a  he  tlian  blackest  jet, 
n  the  rain,  and  his  feathers  not  wet 
ip  the  acorn  and  buried  it  straight 
of  a  river  both  deep  and  great 
ere  then  did  the  Raven  go  ? 
went  high  and  low, 
ver  dale,  did  the  black  Raven  go. 
ly  Autumns,  many  Springs 
veird  he  with  wandering  wings : 
ly  Summers,  many  Winters — 
n't  tell  half  his  adventures. 

e  came  back,  and  with  him  a  She, 
om  was  growTi  to  a  tall  oak  tree, 
them  a  nest  in  the  topmost  bough, 
cmes  they  had,  and  were  happy  enow, 
me  a  woodman  in  leathern  guise, 
ike  a  pent-house,  hung  over  his  eyes, 
in  his  hand,  not  a  word  he  spoke, 
tany  a  hem !  and  a  sturdy  stroke, 
le  brought  down  the  poor  Raven's  own 
ak. 

ones  were  kill'd;    for  they  could  not 
epart, 
Dother  did  die  of  a  broken  heart 

I  from  the  trunk  the  woodman  did  sever ; 
oated  it  down  on  the  course  of  the  river. 
1  it  M  planks,  and  its  bark  they  did  strip, 
lus  tree  and  others  they  made  a  good  ship. 
was  launch'd ;  but  in  sight  of  the  land 
m  there  did  rise  as  no  ship  could  with- 
tand. 

Q  a  rock,  and  the  waves  rusVd  in  &Bt : 
iven  flew  round  and  round,  and  caw'd  to 
be  blast 

\m  last  shriek  of  the  perishing  souls— 
o*er  the  topmast  the  mad  water  rolls ! 
id  was  the  Raven,  and  off  he  went  fleet 
riding  home  on  a  doud  be  did  meet, 
nk'd  him  again  and  again  for  this  treat: 
1  taken  his  all,  and  RieTenge  was  sweet ! 


ABSENCE. 

A  FAREWELL  ODE  ON  amTTTNO  SCHOOL   FOR  JBRIB 
COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Where  graced  with  many  a  classic  spoil 

Cam  rolls  his  reverend  stream  along, 

I  haste  to  urge  the  learned  toil 

That  sternly  chides  my  lovelorn  song : 

Ah  me !  too  mindful  of  the  days 

niumed  by  Passion's  orient  rays. 

When  Peace,  and  Cheerfulness,  and  Hedlb 

Enrich'd  me  with  the  best  of  wealth. 

Ah  fiiir  delights !  that  o'er  my  soul 
On  Memory's  wing,  like  shadows  fly ! 
Ah  Flowers !  which  Joy  from  i>>ien  stc^e 
While  Innocence  stood  smiling  by ! — 
But  cease,  fond  heart !  this  bootless  moan  * 
Those  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flown 
Shall  yet  return,  by  Absence  crown'd 
Ami  scatter  lovelier  roses  round. 

The  Sun  who  ne'er  remits  his  fires 
On  heedless  eyes  may  pour  the  day : 
The  Moon,  that  ofl  from  Heaven  retires, 
Endears  her  renovated  ray. 
What  though  she  leaves  the  sky  unblest 
To  mourn  awhile  in  murky  vest  ? 
When  she  relumes  her  lovely  light. 
We  bless  the  wanderer  of  the  night 


LINES  ON  AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING. 

0  thou,  wild  Fancy,  check  thy  wing !  No  more 
Those  thin  white  flakes,  those  purple  clouds  explor* 
Nor  there  with  happy  spirits  speed  thy  flight 
Bathed  in  rich  amber-glowing  floods  of  light ; 

Nor  in  yon  gleam,  where  slow  descends  the  day. 

With  western  peasants  hail  the  morning  ray ! 

Ah !  rather  bid  the  perish'd  pleasures  move, 

A  shadowy  train,  across  the  soul  of  Love ! 

O'er  Disappointment's  wintry  desert  fling 

Each  flower  that  wreathed  the  dewy  locks  of  Sfmng, 

When   blushing,   like   a   bride,  from   Hope's  tHni 

bower 
She  leap'd,  awaken'd  by  the  pattering  shower. 
Now  sheds  the  sinking  Sun  a  deeper  gleam. 
Aid,  lovely  Sorceress !  aid  thy  poet's  dream ! 
With  foiry  H'and  O  bid  the  Maid  arise. 
Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  brightrblue  eyes . 
As  erat  when  from  the  Muses'  calm  abode 

1  came,  with  Learning's  meed  not  unbestow'd ; 
When  as  she  twined  a  laurel  round  my  brow. 
And  met  my  kiss,  and  half  retum'd  my  vow, 
O'er  all  my  frame  shot  rapid  my  tifuill'd  heart, 
And  every  nerve  confess'd  th'  electric  dart. 

0  dear  deceit !  I  see  the  Maiden  rise. 

Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyek 
When  first  the  lark,  high  soaring,  swells  his  throat 
Mocks  the  tired  eye,  and  scatters  the  wild  note, 

1  trace  her  footsteps  on  the  accivlom'd  lawn, 
I  mark  her  glancing  'mid  the  gleam  of  dawn. 
When  the  bent  flower  beneath  die  night^lew  wMp» 
And  on  the  lake  Ch«  silver  lustre  sleeps. 
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Amid  die  paly  radiance  mA  and  sad. 
She  meets  my  lonely  path  in  moon-beams  clad. 
With  her  along  the  streamlet's  brink  I  rove ; 
With  her  I  list  the  warblings  of  the  grove ; 
And  seems  in  each  low  wind  her  voice  to  float, 
[jone-whispering  Pity  in  each  soothing  note ! 

Spirits  of  Love !  ye  heard  her  name !  obey 
The  powerful  spell,  and  to  my  haunt  repair. 
Whether  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are  there, 
Where  rich  snows  blossom  on  the  myrtle  trees. 
Or  with  fond  languishment  around  my  fidr 
Sigh  in  the  loose  luxuriance  of  her  hair ; 
O  beed  the  spell,  and  hither  wing  your  way, 
like  fiur-oflf music,  voyaging  the  breeze! 

Spirits!  to  you  the  infant  Maid  was  given, 
Form'd  by  the  wxmdrous  alchemy  of  heaven ! 
No  fairer  maid  does  Love's  wide  empire  know, 
No  fiiirer  maid  e'er  heaved  the  bosom's  snow. 
A  thousand  Loves  around  her  forehead  fly ; 
A  thousand  Loves  sit  melting  in  her  eye ; 
Love  lights  her  smile — in  Joy's  red  nectar  dips 
His  myrtle  flower,  and  plants  it  on  her  lips. 
SBie  speaks !  and  hark  that  passion- warbled  song — 
Still,  Fancy !  still  that  voice,  those  notes  prolong, 
As  sweet  as  when  that  voice  with  rapturous  falls 
Shall  wake  the  soften'd  echoes  of  Heaven's  halls ! 

O  (have  I  sigh*d)  were  mine  the  wizard's  rod. 
Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteus,  changeful  god ! 
A  flower^ntangled  arbor  I  would  seem. 
To  shield  my  Love  from  noontide's  sultry  beam : 
Or  Uoom  a  Myrtle,  from  whose  odorous  boughs 
My  love  might  weave  gay  garlands  for  her  brows. 
Vllien  twilight  stole  across  the  fading  vale, 
To  fan  my  love  I'd  be  the  Evening  Gale; 
Mooni  in  the  soA  folds  of  her  swelling  vest. 
And  flutter  my  faint  pinions  on  her  breast! 
On  Seraph  wing  I  *d  float  a  Dream  by  night. 
To  soothe  my  Love  with  shadows  of  delight  ^-« 
Or  soar  aloA  to  he  the  Spangled  Skies, 
And  gaae  upon  her  uith  a  thousand  eyes ! 

As  when  the  Savage,  who  his  drowsy  frame 
Had  bask'd  beneath  the  Sun's  unclouded  flame, 
Awakes  amid  the  troubles  of  the  air. 
The  skiey  deluge,  and  white  lightning's  glare — 
Aghast  he  seoun  before  the  tempest's  sweep, 
And  aad  recalls  the  sunny  hour  of  sleep  >— 
So  toss'd  by  storms  along  Life's  wildering  way, 
Mme  eye  reverted  views  that  cloudless  day, 
When  by  my  native  brook  I  wont  to  rove. 
While  Hope  with  kisses  nursed  the  Infimt  Love. 

Dear  native  brook !  like  Peace,  so  placidly 
Sknoothing  through  fertile  fields  thy  current  meek ! 
Dear  native  brook !  where  first  young  Poesy 
Stared  wildly-eager  in  her  noontide  dream! 
Where  blameless  pleasures  dimple  Quiet's  cheek, 
Aa  water4ilies  ripple  thy  slow  stream ! 
DMf  nati¥e  haunts !  where  Virtue  still  ia  gay. 
Where  Friendship's  fix'd  star  sheds  a  meUow'd  ray. 
Where  Love  a  crown  of  thomless  Rosea  wears. 
Where  soften'd  Sorrow  smiles  within  her  tears ; 
And  Memory,  with  a  Vestal's  chaste  employ. 
Unceasing  feeds  the  lambent  flame  of  joj! 


No  more  your  sky-larks  melting  from  ihc  j 
Shall  thrill  the  attuned  heart«tring  with  d 
No  more  shall  dt»ck  your  pensive  Pleasure 
With  wreaths  of  sober  hue  my  evening  sc 
Yet  dear  to  Fanc>''8  eye  your  varied  scene 
Of  wood,  hill,  dale,  and  sparkling  brook  b 
Yet  sweet  to  Fancy's  ear  the  warbled  enni 
That  soara  on  Morning's  wings  your  vales 

Scenes  of  my  Hope !  the  aching  eye  ye  Ic 
Like  yon  bright  hues  that  paint  the  clouds 
Tearful  and  saddening  with  the  sadden'd 
Mine  eye  the  gleam  pursues  with  uistful 
Sees  shades  on  shades  with  deeper  tint  iro 
Till  chill  and  damp  liie  moonless  night  de 


THE  ROSE. 

As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  bio 
I  plurk'd.  the  Garden's  pride ! 
Within  the  petals  of  a  Rose 
A  sleeping  Love  I  spied. 

Around  his  brows  a  beamy  wreath 
Of  many  a  lucent  hue; 
All  purple,  glow'd  his  check,  beneatl 
Inebriate  witli  dew. 

I  sofUy  seized  the  unguarded  Power, 
Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest ; 
And  placed  him,  caged  witliin  the  flc 
On  spotless  Sara's  breast. 

But  when  unwecting  of  the  guilo 
Awoke  the  prisoner  sweet. 
He  struggled  to  cM^po  awhile. 
And  stamp'd  his  faery  feet 

Ah !  soon  the  suul-entrancing  sight 
Subdued  the  impatient  boy ! 
He  gazed !  he  thrill'd  with  deep  deli 
Then  clapp'd  his  wings  for  joy. 

**  And  O !  he  cried — "  Of  magic  kinc 
What  charm  this  Throne  endear ! 
Some  other  Love  let  Venus  find^— 
I  '11  fix  my  empire  here." 


THE  KIS& 

One  kiss,  dear  Maid !  I  said  and  sigh 
Your  scorn  the  Ultle  boon  denied. 
Ah  why  refuse  the  blameless  bliss? 
Can  danger  lurk  within  a  kiss  f 

Yon  viewiess  Wanderer  of  the  vale. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
At  Morning's  break,  at  Evening's  clo 
Inhales  the  sweetness  of  the  Rose. 
And  hovers  o'er  the  uninjured  blooni 
Sghing  back  the  sofl  perfume. 
Vigor  to  the  Zephyr's  wing 
Her  nectar-breathing  kisses  fling; 
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le  the  glitter  of  the  Dew 
n  on  the  Row'i  hue. 
al,  lo !  she  bends  her  head, 
iorts  a  blush  of  deeper  red ! 

cell  those  lovely  lips  disclose 
riumphs  of  the  opening  Rose ; 
!  O  graceful !  bid  them  prove 
Bsive  to  the  breath  of  Love. 
ider  accents,  iaint  and  low, 
pleased  I  hear  the  whisper'd  "No!" 
vhi«per'd  **  No*' — how  little  meant! 
I  fiiLsehood  that  endears  consent! 
1  those  lovely  lips  the  while 
a  the  soflrrelenting  smile, 
empts  with  feign'd  dissuasion  coy 
;eiitle  violence  of  Joy. 


TO  A  YOUNG  ASS. 

fOTHER   BEING   TKTUEKED   NEAR   IT. 

foal  of  an  oppressed  race ! 
languid  patience  of  thy  face : 
ith  gentle  hand  I  give  thee  bread, 
hy  ragged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head. 
hy  dulled  spirits  hath  dismayed, 
r  thou  dost  sport  along  the  glade  ? 
unlike  the  nature  of  things  3roung) 
w-ard  still  thy  moveless  head  is  hung  f 
phetic  fears  anticipate, 
d  of  Misery !  thy  future  fate  ? 
Dg  meal,  and  all  the  thousand  aches 
uient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  V* 
id  heart  thrill'd  with  filial  pain 

HTetchcd  mother's  shorten'd  chain ! 

very  piteous  is  Act*  lot — 
a  log  within  a  narrow  spot 

close-eaten  grass  is  scarcely  seen, 
et  around  her  waves  the  tempting  green ! 

thy  master  should  have  Icamt  to  show 
taught  by  fellowship  of  woo ! 

I  fear  me  that  he  lives  like  thee, 
h'd  in  a  land  of  luxury ! 

gly  its  footsteps  hither  bend  T 
t  say,  **  And  have  I  then  one  friend  f 
oal !  thou  poor  despised  forlorn ! 
brother — spite  of  the  fool's  scorn ! 
lould  take  thee  with  me,  in  the  dell 
ind  mild  equality  to  dwell, 

II  shall  call  the  charmer  Health  his  Bride, 
Iter  tickle  Plenty's  ribless  side ! 
wouldst  toss  thy  heels  in  gamesome  play, 
ibout.  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay ! 

more  musically  sweet  te  me 
ant  harsh  bray  of  joy  would  be, 
lied  melodies  that  soothe  to  rest 
I  of  pale  fashion's  vacant  breast ! 


DOMESTIC  PEACE 

me,  on  what  holy  ground 
Domestic  Peace  be  found  ? 
on  Daughter  of  the  skies, 
1  ftarfiil  winfEB  she  Siet. 


From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 
In  a  cottagcd  vale  She  dwells 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells ' 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears, 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears, 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy 


THE  SIGH 

When  Youth  his  &ery  reign  began 
Ere  sorrow  had  proclaim'd  me  man ; 
While  Peace  the  present  hour  beguiled. 
And  all  the  lovely  prospect  smiled ; 
Then,  Mary !  'mid  my  lightsome  glee 
I  heaved  the  painless  Sigh  for  thee. 

And  when,/along  the  waves  of  woe, 
My  harafit'd  heart  was  doom'd  to  know 
The  frantic  bunt  of  outrage  keen, 
And  the  slow  pang  that  gnaws  unseen ; 
Then  shipwrcck'd  on  life's  stormy  sea. 
I  heaved  an  anguish'd  Sigh  for  thee ' 

But  soon  reflection's  power  impress'd 
A  stiller  sadness  on  my  breast ; 
And  sickly  hope  with  waning  eye 
Was  well  content  to  droop  and  die : 
1 3nelded  to  the  stem  decree, 
Yet  heaved  a  languid  Sigh  for  thee ! 

And  though  in  distant  climes  to  roam, 
A  wanderer  from  my  native  home, 
I  fain  would  soothe  the  sense  of  Care 
And  lull  lo  sleep  the  Joys  that  were ! 
Thy  Image  may  not  banish'd  be — 
Still,  Mary !  still  I  sigh  for  thee. 

June,  1794. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Ere  Sin  could  blight  or  Sorrow  fade. 
Death  came  with  friendly  care  ; 

The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  convey'd. 
And  bade  it  blossom  there. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  TlIE  KING'S  ARMS 

ROSS. 

FORMERLY  THE  HOUBZ  OF  THE  **  MAN  OF  R088.'' 

Richer  than  miser  o'er  his  countless  hoards, 

Nobler  than  kings,  or  king-polluted  lords, 

Here  dwelt  the  man  of  Ross!  O  Traveller,  hear! 

Departed  merit  claims  a  reverrnt  tear. 

Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  sick  man  health, 

With  generous  Joy  he  view'd  his  modost  wealth , 

lie  hears  the   widow's  heavcn-broulh'd    prayer  ol 

praise. 
He  mark'd  the  shclter'd  orphan's  tearful  gaze. 
Or  where  the  sorrow-shrivcU'd  captive  lay, 
Pours  the  bright  blaze  of  Freedom's  noontide  nj 
Beneath  this  roof  if  thy  cheQT*d  iDomQiv\&  ^wiR« 
I  Fill  to  the  good  man  •  name  one  c^Xfi\»i  v>ms 
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To  higher  zert  ahall  Memory  wake  thy  tool. 
And  Virtue  mingle  in  the  ennobled  bowl. 
Bat  if)  like  me.  through  life's  distrenful  ecene^ 
Lonely  and  sad,  thy  pilgrimage  hath  been ; 
And  if  thy  breast  with  heart^ck  anguish  fnught. 
Thou  joumeyest  onward  tempest-toss'd  in  thought ; 
Here  cheat  thy  cares !  in  generous  visions  melt. 
And  dream  of  goodness,  thou  hast  never  ielt ! 


LINES  Ta  A  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  IN  A 

VILLAGE. 

Onci  more,  tweet  Stream !  with  slow  fix>t  wtnder- 

ingnear, 
I  UeM  diy  milky  waters  cold  and  clear. 
&caped  tfie  flashing  of  the  noontide  houn 
With  one  fresh  garUmd  of  Pierian  flowers 
(Ere  from  thy  zephyr-haunted  brink  I  turn) 
My  languid  hand  shall  ^Teath  thy  mossy  urn. 
For  not  through  pathless  grove  with  murmur  rude 
Thou  soothest  the  sad  wood-nymph,  Solitude ; 
Nor  thine  unseen  in  cavern  depths  to  well. 
The  Hermit-fountain  of  some  dripping  cell ! 
Pride  of  the  Vale !  thy  useful  streams  supply 
The  scatter*d  cots  and  peaceful  hamlet  nigh. 
The  elfin  tribe  around  thy  friendly  banks 
With  infant  uproar  and  soul-soothing  pranks, 
Released  from  school,  their  little  hearts  at  rest, 
Launch  paper  navies  on  thy  waveless  breast 
The  rustic  here  at  eve  with  pensive  look 
Whistling  lorn  ditties  leans  upon  his  crook. 
Or,  starting,  pauses  with  hope-mingled  dread 
To  list  the  much-loved  maid's  accustom'd  tread : 
She,  vainly  mindful  of  her  dame's  command, 
Loiters,  the  long-fUl'd  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
Unboastful  Stream !  thy  fount  with  pebbled  fidls 
The  &ded  form  of  past  delight  recalls. 
What  time  the  morning  sun  of  Hope  arose. 
And  all  was  joy ;  save  when  another's  woes 
A  transient  gloom  upon  my  soul  imprest. 
Like  paasmg  clouds  impictured  on  thy  breast 
Life's  current  then  ran  sparkling  to  the  noon, 
Or  siivery  stole  beneath  the  pensive  Moon : 
Ah !  now  it  works  rude  brakes  and  thorns  among. 
Or  o'er  the  rough  rock  bursts  and  foams  alwig ! 


LINES  ON  A  FRIEND, 

WHO  mZO  OP  A  FRENZY  FEVKR  INDUCED  BT  CALtTII- 

NIOUS  REPORTS. 

BDMinrD?  thy  grave  widi  aching  eye  I  scan. 
And  inly  groan  for  Heaven's  poor  outcast — Man! 
'TIS  tempest  all  or  gloom :  in  early  youth, 
If  giiled  with  the  Ithuriel  lance  of  Truth, 
We  force  to  start  amid  her  feign'd  caress 
Vice,  siren-hag !  in  native  ugliness  ; 
A  brother's  &to  will  haply  rouse  the  tear. 
And  on  we  go  in  heaviness  and  fear ! 
But  if  our  fond  hearts  call  to  Pleasure's  bower 
Some  iMgmy  l^o^.y  in  a  careless  hour. 
The  faithless  guest  shall  stamp  the  enchanted  ground 
And  mingled  forms  of  Misery  rise  aroimd : 
JIatart'irettmg  Fear,  with  pallid  look  aghast, 
T^f  otmrtB  the  fuiun  woe  to  bide  the  poft; 


Remorse,  the  poison'd  arrow  in  his  side, 
And  loud  lewd  Mirth,  to  anguish  close  allied : 
Till  Frenzy,  flerce-eyed  child  of  moping  pain, 
Darts  her  hot  lightning  flash  athwart  the  brain. 
Rest  injured  shade !  Shall  Slander  squatting  neaj 
Spit  her  cold  vmiom  in  a  dead  Man's  ear  ? 
'Twas  thine  to  feel  the  sympathetic  glow 
In  Merit's  joy,  and  Poverty's  meek  woe , 
Thine  all  that  cheer  the  moment  as  it  flies. 
The  zondess  Cares,  and  smiling  Courtesies. 
Nursed  in  thy  heart  the  firmer  Virtues  grew, 
And  in  thy  heart  Uiey  wither'd  !  Such  chill  dew 
Wan  indolence  on  each  young  blossom  shed ; 
And  Vanity  her  filmy  net-work  spread, 
With  eye  that  roll'd  around,  in  asking  gaze. 
And  tongue  that  traflick'd  in  the  trade  of  praise. 
Thy  follies  such !  the  hard  world  mark'd  them  w( 
Were  they  more  wise,  the  proud  who  never  fell  \ 
Rest  injur'd  shade !  the  poor  man's  grateful  prayc 
On  heavenward  wing  thy  wounded  soul  shall  bet 
As  of\  at  twilight  gloom  thy  grave  I  poss. 
And  sit  me  down  upon  its  recent  grass,  ' 

With  introverted  eye  I  contemplate 
Similitude  of  soul,  perhaps  of — Fate ! 
To  me  hath  Heaven  with  bounteous  hand  assign' 
Energic  Reason  and  a  shaping  mind. 
The  daring  ken  of  Truth,  the  Patriot's  part 
And  Pity's  sigh,  that  breathes  the  gentle  heart 
Sloth-jaundic'd  all !  and  from  my  graspless  hand 
Drop  Friend8ht~'9  precious   pearls,  like  hour-gl 

sand. 
I  weep,  yet  stoop  not !  the  faint  anguish  flows, 
A  dreamy  pang  in  Morning's  feverish  doze. 

Is  this  piled  eardi  our  being's  passless  mound  7 
Tell  me, cold  grave!  is  I>cathwit}i  poppies  crown 
Tired  sentinel !  'mid  fitful  starts  I  nod. 
And  fain  would  sleep,  though  pillow'd  on  a  clod ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WITH  A  POEM  OJ 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Much  on  my  early  youth  I  love  to  dwell. 
Ere  yet  I  beide  that  friendly  dome  farewell, 
Wliere  first  beneath  the  echoing  cloisters  pale, 
I  heard  of  guilt  and  wonder'd  at  the  tale ! 
Yet  though  the  hours  flew  by  on  careless  wing, 
Full  heavily  of  Sorrow  would  I  sing. 
Aye  as  the  star  of  evening  flung  its  beam 
In  broken  radiance  on  the  wavy  stream. 
My  soul  amid  the  pensive  twilight  gloom 
Moum'd  with  the  breeze,  O  Lee  Boo!*  o'er  thy  to 
Where'er  I  wander'd  Pity  still  was  near. 
Breathed  from  the  heart  and  glislen'd  in  the  tear 
No  knell  that  l^jll'd,  but  flll'd  my  anxious  eye. 
And  suflenng  Natiue  wept  that  one  should  die  !t 

Thus  to  sad  symiialhies  I  soothed  my  breast 
Calm,  as  the  rainbow  in  the  weeping  West  : 
When  slumbering  Freedom  roused  with  high  disd 
With  giant  fury  burst  her  triple  chain ! 


*  Lm  Boo,  the  ion  of  Abba  Thule.  Prinro  of  tho  Pelew 
ands,  came  over  to  Enirlana  with  Captain  Wilson,  died  ol 
•maU-poz,  and  ia  buried  in  Greenwich  cburcb-yard.— See  Kn 
AumaU. 

t  Boatbey's  RetrospecL 
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her  (rant  the  blasting  Dog-stBr  glow'd  ; 
Mv  like  a  midnight  meteor,  flow'd ; 
yelling  of  the  ttormrrent  ikiea ! 
and  acatter'd  battlea  from  her  eyea ! 
Itation  waked  the  patriot  fire, 
t  with  wilder  hand  the  Alcnan  lyre . 
the  tyrant's  would  I  shook  the  lance, 
a  in  joy  the  reeking  plains  of  France ! 

be  oppressor,  friendless,  ghastly,  low, 
eart  aches,  though  Mercy  struck  the  blow, 
ried  thought  once  more  I  seek  the  shade, 
•ceful  Virtue  weaves  the  myrtle  bnid* 
■  eyea  whose  holy  glances  roll, 
lengers,  and  eloquent  of  soul ; 
more  winning,  and  a  gentler  mien 
love-wilder'd  Maniac's  brain  hath  seen 
elestial  forms  in  vacant  air, 
emand  the  impassion'd  poet's  care — 
ind  soflen'd  Sense  and  Wit  refined, 
elesB  features  of  a  lovely  mind ; 
ly  shall  my  trembling  hand  assign 

wreath  to  beauty's  saintly  shrine. 
!  thou  these  early  flowers  refuse— 
Cd  the  snake  beneath  their  simple  hues ; 

Uoom  the  child  of  namre  lurings 
tery's  nightshade ;  as  he  feels,  he  sings. 

mUr,  1792. 


SONNET. 


smt,  as  random  Fancies  aaif  ht  iotpira, 
■  w«ak  harp  at  times,  or  lonely  lyre 
(mek  with  desultory  hand,  and  drew 

0  aoften'd  tuon  to  Nature  not  untme. 

Bowles 

has  thank'd  thee,  Bowles !  for  those  soft 

dness  soothes  me,  like  the  murmuring 
lees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring ! 
)  not  calloiiB  to  the  mourner's  pains 

youth's  gay  prime  and  thomless  path  I 

went: 

n  the  mightier  throes  of  man  began, 
e  me  forth,  a  thought-bewilder'd  man ! 
d  and  manliest  melancholy  lent 
d  charm,  such  as  the  pang  consign'd 
er,  though  the  big  tear  it  ronew'd ; 

1  strange  mysterious  Pleasure  brood 
wavy  and  tumultuous  mind, 

eat  Spirit  erst  with  plastic  sweep 
1  the  darkness  of  the  unform'd  deep. 


SONNET. 

lay  in  slumber's  shadowy  vale, 

ted  cheek  and,  in  a  mourner's  grouse, 

sainted  form  of  Freedom  rise : 

I !  not  sadder  moans  the  autumonal  gale— • 

XI  of  Genius !  sweet  to  me  thy  name, 

evil  hour  with  alter'd  voice 

It  Oppression's  hireling  crew  rejoice, 

irith  wizard  spell  my  laurcll'd  fame. 

',  Burke !  thou  drank'st  Corruption's  bowl ! 

ly  Pity  and  the  cberisb'd  lure 


Of  Pomp,  and  proud  Precipitance  of  soul 
Wilder'd  with  meteor  fires.     Ah  spirit  pure  * 
That  error's  mist  had  left  thy  purged  eye : 
So  might  I  clasp  thee  with  a  mother's  joy  I 


SONNET. 

Thoitoh  roused  by  that  dark  Vizir,  Riot  rude 
Have  driven  our  Priest  over  the  ocean  swell 
Though  Superstition  and  her  wolfish  brood 
Bay  his  mild  radiance,  impotent  and  fell ; 
Calm  in  his  halls  of  brightness  he  shall  dwell 
For  lo !  Religion  at  his  strong  behest 
Starts  with  mild  anger  from  the  Papal  spell. 
And  flings  to  earth  her  tinsel-glittering  vest. 
Her  mitred  state  and  cumbrous  pomp  unholy ; 
And  Justice  wakes  to  bid  the  Oppressor  waB, 
Insulting  aye  the  wrongs  of  patient  Folly : 
And  from  her  dark  retreat  by  Wisdom  won. 
Meek  Nature  slowly  lifts  her  matron  veil 
To  smile  with  fondnras  on  her  gazing  son ! 


SONNET. 

When  British  Freed<Hn  for  a  happier  land 

Spread  her  broad  wings,  that  flutter'd  with  aflKgli^ 

Erskine  !  thy  voice  she  heard,  and  paused  her  fliit^ 

Sublime  of  hope !  For  dreadless  thou  didst  stuid 

(Thy  censer  glowing  with  the  hallow'd  flame) 

A  hireless  Prirat  before  the  insulted  shrine. 

And  at  her  altar  pour  the  stream  divine 

Of  unmatch'd  eloquence.     Therefore  thy  name 

Her  sons  shall  venerate,  and  cheer  thy  breast 

With  blessings  heavenward  breathed.     And  wImq 

the  doom 
Of  Nature  bids  thee  die,  beyond  the  tomb 
Thy  light  shall  shine  :  as  simk,  beneath  the  Weat, 
Though  the  great  Summer  Sun  eludes  our  gaza. 
Still  bums  wide  Heaven  with  his  distended  Uas^. 


SONNET. 

It  was  some  Spirit,  Sheridan  !  that  breathed 

O'er  thy  young  mind  such  wildly  various  power! 

My  sotil  hath  mark'd  thee  in  her  shaping  hour, 

Thy  temples  with  Hymettian  flow'rets  wreaihadt 

And  sweet  thy  voice,  as  when  o'er  Laura's  bier 

Sad  music  trembled  through  Vauclusa's  glaJo; 

Sweet,  as  at  dawn  the  lovelorn  serenade 

That  wafls  soft  dreams  to  Slumber's  listening  oms 

Now  patriot  rage  and  indignation  high 

Swell  the  full  tones!    And  now  thine  eye-beam 

dance 
Meaning  of  Scorn  and  Wit's  quaint  revelry ! 
Writhes  inly  from  the  bosom-probing  glance 
The  Apostate  by  the  brainless  rout  adored. 
As  erst  that  elder  fiend  beneath  great  Michael's  i 


SONNET. 

O  WHAT  a  loud  and  fearful  shriek  was  there, 
As  though  a  thousand  souls  one  death-groan  pour'f* 
Ah  me !  they  vicw'd  beneavVv  a  \ui«V\tv^i  virac4 
Faller.  KosciusKol  Throu^  \\va  Wiibuif^  ait 
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vAspauMS  the  tired  Comck*!  barbarous  yell 

Of  triamph)  on  the  chill  and  midnight  gale 

Rnea  v^ith  frantic  burst  or  sadder  swell 

The  difge  of  murdered  Hope !  while  Freedom  pole 

Bends  in  such  anguish  o'er  her  destined  bier, 

As  if  from  eldest  time  some  Spirit  meek 

Had  gather'd  in  a  mystic  urn  each  tear 

Tliat  ever  on  a  Patriot's  furrow'd  cheek 

Fit  channel  found ;  and  she  had  drain'd  the  bowl 

In  (he  mere  wilfulness,  and  sick  despair  of  soul ! 


SONNET. 

As  when  far  off  the  warbled  strains  are  heard 
That  soar  on  Morning's  wing  the  vales  among. 
Within  his  cage  the  imprison'd  matin  bird 
Swells  the  full  chorus  with  a  generous  song : 
He  bathes  no  pinion  in  the  dewy  light. 
No  Father's  joy,  no  Lover's  bliss  he  shares, 
Tet  still  the  rising  radiance  cheers  his  sight ; 
Wb  Fellows'  freedom  soothes  the  Captive's  cares : 
Tliou,  Fayette!  who  didst  wake  with  startling  voice 
life's  better  sun  from  that  long  wintry  night. 
Thus  in  thy  Country's  triumphs  shalt  rejoice. 
And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dungeon's  might : 
For  \o !  the  morning  struggles  into  day. 
And  Slavery's  spectres  shriek  and  vanish  from  the 
ray! 


SONNET. 

'niou  gentle  Look,  that  didst  my  soul  beguile. 
Why  hast  thou  lefl  me?  Still  in  some  fond  dream 
Revisit  my  sad  heart,  auspicious  Smile ! 
As  fidls  on  closing  flowers  the  lunar  beam : 
What  time,  in  sickly  mood,  at  parting  day 
I  lay  me  down  and  think  t>f  happier  years ; 
Of  joys,  that  glimmer'd  in  Hope's  twilight  ray. 
Then  left  me  darkling  in  a  vale  of  tears. 
O  pleasant  days  of  Hope — for  ever  gone ! 
Could  I  recall  you ! — But  that  thought  is  vain. 
Availoth  not  Persuasion's  sweetest  tone 
To  lura  fhe  fleet- wing'd  travellers  back  again: 
Tet  lair,  though  faint,  their  images  shall  gleam 
like  the  bright  rainbow  on  a  willowy  stream. 


SONNET. 

Pale  Roamer  through  the  Night;  thou  poor  Forlorn! 
Remorse  that  man  on  his  death-bed  possess. 
Who  in  die  credulous  hour  of  tenderness 
B»tny*dt  then  cast  thee  forth  to  Want  and  Soom! 
The  world  is  pitiless:  the  Chaste  one's  pride, 
Mimic  of  Virtue,  scowls  on  thy  distress: 
Tliy  loves  and  they,  that  envied  thee,  deride : 
And  Vice  alone  will  shelter  wretchedness! 
O!  I  am  sad  to  think,  that  there  should  be 
Cold-hoeom'd  lewd  ones,  who  endure  to  place 
Fcfil  oflbrings  on  the  shrine  of  Misery, 
And  ibroe  from  Famine  the  caress  of  Love  $ 
Mgf  He  thed  heaUng  on  the  sore  di^graoe^ 
Mi^itesnti  Comforter  ibMiride§9bowe  I 


SONNET. 

Sweet  Mercy !  how  my  very  heart  has  bled 
To  see  thee,  poor  Old  Man!  and  thy  gray  hairs 
Hoi^  with  the  snowy  blast :  while  no  one  cares 
To  clothe  thy  shrivell'd  limbs  and  palsied  head. 
My  Father!  throw  away  this  tatter'd  vest 
That  mocks  thy  shivering!  take  my  garment — vxe 
A  young  man's  arm!  I'll  melt  these  frozen  dews 
That  hang  from  thy  white  beard  and  numb  thy  broasL 
My  Sara  too  shall  tend  thee,  like  a  Child : 
Aiifl  thou  shalt  talk,  in  our  flre^de's  recess. 
Of  purple  Pride,  that  scowls  on  Wretchedness. 
He  did  not  so,  the  Galilaean  mild. 
Who  met  the  Lazars  tum'd  from  rich  men's  doors, 
And  call'd  them  Friends,  and  heal'd  their  noisoms 
Sores! 


SONNET. 

Thou  bleedest,  my  poor  Heart!  and  thy  distress 
Reasoning  I  ponder  with  a  scornful  smile. 
And  probe  thy  sore  wound  sternly,  though  the  whils 
Swoln  be  nine  eye  and  dim  with  heaviness. 
Why  didst  mou  listen  to  Hope's  whisper  bland  ? 
Or,  listening,  why  forget  the  healing  tale. 
When  Jealousy  with  feverish  fancies  pale 
Jarr'd  thy  fine  fibres  with  a  maniac's  hand  7 
Faint  was  that  Hope,  and  rayless! — Yet  'twas  fiur 
And  soothed  with  many  a  dream  the  hour  of  rest: 
Thou  shouldst  have  loved  it  most,  when  most  oppresi . 
And  nursed  it  with  an  agony  of  Care, 
Even  as  a  Mother  her  sweet  infant  heir 
That  wan  anil  sickly  droops  upon  her  breast! 


SONNET. 

TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE  "  ROBBERS." 

Schiller!  that  hour  I  would  have  wished  to  die, 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  tent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famish'd  Father's  cry — 
Lest  in  some  after  moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal!  A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  goblin  rout 
Diminish'd  shrunk  from  the  more  withering  scene! 
Ah  Bard  tremendous  in  sublimity! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  lofber  mood 
Wandering  at  eve  with  finely  frenzied  eye 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest-swinging  wood ; 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would  brood : 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy ! 


LINES 

coxpossd  whils  climbiko  ths  left  ascsht  of 
beocklst  coomb,  soxersstshiri,  mat,  1795. 

With  many  a  pause  and  oft-reverted  eye 
I  climb  the  Coomb's  ascent :  sweet  songstera  neat 
Warble  in  shade  their  wild-wood  melody  :' 
Far  off  the  unvarying  Cuckoo  soothes  my  ear. 
Up  scour  the  startling  stragglers  of  the  Flock 
That  on  green  plots  o'er  precipices  browse : 
From  the  forced  fissures  of  the  naked  rock 
ThaYew-tree  barsti !  Beneath  its  dark  green  bougfaf 
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^  the  Idxy-ibom  Uendi  its  bloMomp  white) 
oed  imooth  stones  jut  out  in  voomy  watB, 
lod  now  have  gain'd  the  topmost  site, 
t  a  luxury  of  landscape  meets 
!  Proud  Towers,  and  Cots  more  dear  to  me, 
ow'd  Fields,  and  prospectpbonnding  Sea ! 
IS  my  lonely  heart    I  drop  the  tear : 
Qg  spot !  O  were  my  Sara  here ! 


LINES 

IN  THE  MANNUl  OP  SPKlfm. 

: !  that  on  a  lilied  bank  dost  lore 
June  head  beneath  an  Olive  Tree, 

that  from  the  piniooa  of  thy  Dove 
1  withouten  pain  jrpluck'd  might  be ! 
[  wish  my  Sara's  fiowns  to  flee, 
I  to  her  some  soothing  song  would  write, 

lesent  my  rude  discourte^, 

ir'd  to  meet  her  ere  the  morning  hght, 

a  my  plighted  word — ah!  fidse  and  recreant 

wight! 

!it  as  I  my  weary  head  did  pillow 
Hights  of  my  dinever'd  Fair  engross'd, 
Dcy  dioop'd  wreathing  herself  with  willow, 
^  my  breast  entomb'd  a  pining  ghost 
lome  blest  couch,  young  Rapture's  bridal 

boast, 
I  Slumber !  hither  wing  thy  way ; 
e  me  with  the  matin  hour,  at  most ! 
rclosed  Floweret  to  the  orient  ray, 
lean  will  expand,  when  I  the  Majd  sunrey." 

e,  who  heard  the  silence  of  my  thought, 
d  a  too  successful  wile,  I  ween : 
isper'd  to  himself,  with  malice  fraught— 
ng  our  Slave  the  Damsel's  smiles  hath  seen  : 
ow  shall  he  ken  her  alter'd  mien ! " 
e,  and  ambush'd  lay,  tiU  <m  my  bed 
ming  diot  her  dewy  glances  keen, 
IS  I  'gan  to  lift  my  drowsy  head — 
Banl!  Ill  work  thee  woe!"  the  laughing 
Elfin  said. 

oAIy-tareathing  God  !  his  downy  wing 
Itering  now.  as  quickly  to  depvt; 
twang'd  an  arrow  from  Love's  mystic  string, 
uhless  wound  it  pierced  him  to  the  heart 
ne  some  magic  in  the  Elfin's  dart  f 
be  strike  my  couch  with  wizard  lance  f 
light  so  &ir  a  Form  did  upwards  start 
ler  deck'd  the  Bowers  of  old  Romance) 
leep  enamour'd  grew,  nor  moved  from  his 
sweet  trance ! 

«  came,  with  gentlest  look  divine ; 

ihooe  her  eye,  jret  tender  was  its  beam : 

le  pressure  of  her  lip  to  mine ! 

fii^  we  went  and  Love  was  all  our  theme^ 

tire  and  spotleas,  as  at  first  I  deem, 

mg  from  Heaven !  Such  joys  with  Sleep  did 

'bide, 
the  living  Image  of  my  Dream 
feigot    Too  late  I  woke,  and  sigh'd — 
mahall  I  behold  m9 hor9 at erentide !" 


IMITATED  FROM  06SIAN. 

The  stream  with  languid  murmur  creeps, 

In  Lumin'fc  fiowery  vale : 
Beneath  the  dew  the  lily  weeps. 

Slow-waving  to  the  gale. 

**  Cease,  restless  gale ! "  it  seems  to  say, 
**  Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing ! 

The  honors  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wing  are  flying. 

**  To-morrow  shall  the  Traveller  come 
Who  late  beheld  me  blooming  : 

EGs  searching  eye  shall  vainly  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Lumin." 

With  eager  gaze  and  wetted  cheek 
My  wonted  haunts  along, 

Thus,  faithful  Maiden !  thou  shalt  seek 
The  Youth  of  simplest  song. 

But  I  along  the  breeze  shall  roll 
The  voice  of  feeble  power ; 

And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy  soul. 
In  Slumber's  nighdy  hour. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  NINATHOMA 

How  long  will  ye  round  me  be  swelling, 

O  ye  blue-tumbling  waves  of  the  Sea  ? 
Not  always  in  Caves  was  my  dwelling, 

Nor  beneath  the  cold  blast  of  the  Tree. 
Through  the  high-sounding  haUs  of  Cathl6ma 

In  the  steps  of  my  beauty  I  stray'd ; 
The  Warriors  beheld  Ninath&ma, 

And  they  blessed  the  white-bosom'd  Maid ! 

A  Ghost !  by  my  cavern  it  darted ! 

In  moon-beams  the  Spirit  was  drest — 
For  lovely  appear  the  departed 

When  they  visit  the  dreams  of  my  rest ! 
But  disturb'd  by  the  Tempest's  commotion. 

Fleet  the  shaidlowy  forms  of  Delight — 
Ah  cease,  thou  shrill  blast  of  the  Ocean ! 

To  howl  through  my  Cavern  by  Night 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  WELSH 

Ip,  while  my  passion  I  impart 
You  deem  my  ^-ords  untrue, 

O  pUco  your  hand  upon  my  heart — 
Feel  how  it  throbs  for  you  ! 

Ah  no !  reject  the  thoughtless  claim. 

In  pity  to  your  lover ! 
That  thrilling  touch  would  aid  the  flame 

It  wishes  to  discover. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

Ah  cease  thy  tears  and  Sobs,  my  little  Life ' 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  uncln.sp'd  Knife : 
Some  safer  Toy  will  soon  arresl  \h\ue  c>j«, 
And  to  quick  Laughter  change  tVua  ve«Nis^ 
4  ^\ 
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Poor  Stumbler  on  the  rocky  coaat  of  Woe, 
Tutor'd  by  Hun  each  source  of  Pain  to  know ! 
Alike  the  foodful  fruit  and  scorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  grasp  and  young  desire ; 
Alike  the  Good,  the  ill  offend  thy  nght. 
And  rouse  the  stormy  sense  of  shrill  affHght ! 
Untaught,  yet  wise !  'mid  all  thy  brief  alarms 
Thou  closely  dingest  to  thy  Mother's  arms, 
Nestling  thy  little  face  in  that  fond  breast 
Whose  anxious  heavings  lull  thee  to  thy  rest! 
Man's  breathing  Miniature !  thou  makeet  me  sigh-r- 
A  Babe  art  thou — and  such  a  thing  am  I ! 
To  anger  rapid  and  as  soon  appeased. 
For  triiles  mourning  and  by  trifles  pleased. 
Break  Friendship's  Mirror  with  a  techy  blow, 
Yet  snatch  what  coals  of  firo  on  Pleaaure's  altar 
glow ! 

O  thou  that  rearest  with  celestial  aim 

The  future  Seraph  in  my  mortal  fhuqe. 

Thrice-holy  Faith !  whatever  thorns  I  meet 

As  on  I  totter  with  unpractised  feet. 

Still  let  me  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  thee, 

Meek  Nurse  of  Souls  through  their  kag  Infancy ! 


LINES 

WRITTKN  AT  8ITURT0N    BARS,   NXAR    BKXDGKWATn, 
SEPTEMBEll,     1795,     IN     ANSWER    TO     A 
FROM   BRISTOL. 


Good  TSfw  «mC  rood,  sod  Iwd  T«rae  then  iMau 
Received  rrom  abteot  friend  by  way  of  Ltttar. 
For  what  to  tweet  can  labor'd  lays  impart 
As  one  rode  rhyme  warm  from  a  firiendly  bsartl 


bsiter 


Nor  travels  my  meandering  eye 
The  starry  wilderness  on  high ; 

Nor  now  with  curious  sight 
I  mark  the  glow-worm,  as  I  pass. 
Move  with  **  green  radiance  **  through  the  grass. 

An  emerald  of  light 

0  ever  present  to  my  view ! 
My  wafted  spirit  is  with  you. 

And  soothes  your  boding  fears : 

1  see  you  all  oppress'd  with  gloom 
Sit  lonely  in  that  cheerless  room— 

Ah  me !  You  are  in  tears ! 

Beloved  Woman !  did  you  fly 

Chill'd  Friendship  s  dark  disliking  eye, 

Or  Mirth's  untimelv  din  7 
With  cruel  weight  thtsee  trifles 
A  temper  sore  with  tenderness. 

When  aches  the  void  within. 


But  why  with  sable  wand  unbless'd 
Should  Fancy  rouse  within  my  breast 

Dim-visagcd  shapes  of  Dreaid  ? 
UntcntmUng  its  beauteous  clay 
My  Sara's  soul  has  wing'd  its  way. 

And  hovers  round  my  head ! 

I  felt  it  prompt  the  tender  Dream, 
fflien alowlyaank  the  tU/a  JasC gleam; 


You  roused  each  gentler  sense 
As,  sighing  o'er  the  Blossom's  bloom. 
Meek  Evening  wakes  its  sc^  perfum 

With  viewless  influence. 


And  haA,  my  Love !  The  sea-breeze 
Through  yon  reft  house !  O'er  rolling 

In  bold  amlntious  sweep, 
The  onward-surging  tides  supply 
The  silence  of  the  cloudless  sky 

With  mimic  thunders  deep. 

Dark  reddening  from  the  channell'd 
(Where  stands  one  solitary  pile 

Unslatod  by  the  blast) 
The  Watch-fire,  like  a  sullen  star 
Twinkles  to  many  a  dozing  Tar 

Rude  cradled  on  the  mast 

Even  there — beneath  that  light-house 
In  the  tumultuous  evil  hour 

Ere  Peace  with  Sara  came, 
Time  was,  I  should  have  thought  it  t 
To  count  the  echoings  of  my  feet, 

And  watch  the  storm-vex'd  flame. 

And  there  in  black  soul-jaimdiced  fii 
A  sad  gloom-pamper'd  Man  to  sit. 

And  listen  to  the  roar  : 
When  Mountain  Surges  bellowing  df 
With  an  uncouth  monster  leap 

Plunged  foaming  on  the  shore. 

Then  by  die  Lightning's  blaze  to  ma: 
Some  toiling  terapesl-shatter'd  bark; 

Her  vain  distress-guns  hear ; 
And  when  a  second  sheet  of  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  blackness  of  the  nigl 

To  see  no  Vessel  there ! 

But  Fancy  now  more  gaily  sings  ; 
Or  if  awhile  she  droop  lier  wings. 

As  sky-larks  'mid  the  com. 
On  summer  fields  she  grounds  her  br 
The  oblivious  Poppy  o'er  her  nost 

Nods,  till  returning  mom. 

O  mark  ihoae  smiling  tears,  that  swel 
The  open'd  Rose !  From  heaven  the^ 

And  with  the  sim-beam  blend. 
Bless'd  visitations  from  above, 
Such  are  the  tender  woes  of  Love 

Fostering  the  heart,  they  bend ! 

When  stormy  Midnight  howling  rour 
Beats  on  our  roof  with  clattering  soi 

To  me  your  arms  you  'II  stretch : 
Great  God  !  you  '11  fay — To  us  so  ki 
O  shelter  from  this  loud  bleak  wind 

The  houseless,  friendless  wretch! 

The  tears  that  tremble  dovra  your  ch 
Shall  bathe  my  kisses  chaste  and  me 


•  The  HdaMs,  in  the  Briirtol  CtiamMi. 
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n  Pity's  dew  diTine ; 
1  frcHn  your  heart  the  tigfaB  that  steal 
Jl  make  your  rising  bosora  feel 
flie  anrwering  swell  of  mme  \ 

w  oft,  ray  Love !  with  shapings  sweeC 
liiit  the  DMtment  we  shall  meet! 
^'ith  eager  speed  I  darU— 
•ize  you  iu  the  vacant  air, 
d  isBcy,  with  a  Husband's  care 
press  you  to  n^  heart ! 

s  iaid,  on  Smnmer*s  evening  hour 
dies  the  golden-color'd  flower 
V  fiiir  electric  flame  : 
d  so  shall  flash  my  love-charged  eye 
ten  all  the  heart's  big  ecstasy 
Shoots  rajnd  through  die  frame ! 


LINES 

nU£ND    IN    ANSWER  TO    A   MKLAMCHOLT 
LETTEB. 

hose  cloudy  looks,  that  laboring  sigh, 
riih  oflstpring  of  a  sickly  hour ! 
inly  thus  complain  of  Fortune's  power, 
le  blind  Gamester  throws  a  luckless  die. 

ing  San  flashes  a  mournful  gleam 
those  broken  clouds,  his  stormy  train : 
3W  shall  the  many<-olor'd  main 
tness  roll  beneath  his  cwient  beam ! 

the  autumnal  gust,  the  hand  of  'nme 
r  his  mystic  lyre :  in  shadowy  dance 
mate  groups  of  Joy  and  Grief  advance. 
Ive  to  his  varying  strains  sublime ! 

I  its  wing  each  hour  a  load  of  Fate ; 

lin,  who,  luird  by  Seine's  mild  murmuis,  led 

ry  oxen  to  their  nightly  shed, 

nay  rule  a  tempest-troubled  State. 

1  not  Fortune  Mrith  a  vengeful  smile 
he  sanguinary  Despot's  might, 
ly  hurl  the  Pageant  from  hid  height 
to  wander  in  some  savage  isle. 

hiv'ring  sad  beneath  the  tempest's  frown, 
is  tir'd  limbs  to  ^Tap  the  purple  vest ; 
'd  with  nails  and  beads,  an  equal  jest! 
ar  food,  the  jeweb  of  his  crown. 


RELIGIOUS  MUSINGS; 

A  DESULTORY  POEM, 
TEN   OS   TliE   CHJUSTUAS  EVE   OF   1794. 

be  time,  when  most  di\'ine  to  hear, 
e  of  Adoration  rouses  me, 
B  Cherub's  trump :  and  high  upborne, 
gling  with  the  Choir,  I  seem  to  view 
m  of  the  heavenly  multitude, 
nn'd  the  song  of  Peace  o'er  Bethlehem's 
nelds ! 

more  bright  than  all  the  Angel  blaze. 
)inger*d  tliy  birth.  Tliou,  Man  of  Woes ! 
C8 


Despised  Galileean !  For  the  Great 
Invisible  (by  symbols  only  seen) 
With  a  peculiar  and  surpassing  light 
Shines  from  the  visage  of  the  oppresn'd  good  Man 
When  heedless  of  himself  the  scourged  Saint 
Mourns  for  the  Oppressor.    Fair  the  vernal  Mead 
Fair  the  high  Grove,  the  Sea,  the  Sun,  the  Stars , 
True  impress  each  of  their  creating  Sire ! 
Yet  nor  high  Grove,  nor  numy-color'd  Mead, 
Nor  the  green  Ocean  with  his  thousand  Isles, 
Nor  the  starr'd  Azure,  nor  the  sovran  Sun, 
£  'er  ^ith  such  majesty  of  portraiture 
Imaged  the  supreme  beauty  uncrcate. 
As  thou,  meek  Savior !  at  die  fearful  hour 
When  thy  insulted  Anguish  wing'd  the  prayer 
Harp'd  liy  Archangels,  when  they  sing  of  Mercy! 
Which  when  the  Almighty  heard  from  forth  hk 

Throne, 
Diviner  light  fiU'd  Heaven  with  ecstasy ! 
Heaven's  hynmings  paused     and  Hell  her  yawnii^ 

mouth 
Cloaed  a  brief  moment 

Lo\ely  was  the  death 
Of  Ilim  whose  life  was  love !  Holy  with  power 
He  on  the  though^bcnighted  sceptic  beam'd 
Manifest  Godhead,  melting  into  day 
What  floating  mists  of  dark  Idolatry 
Broke  and  misshaped  the  Omnipresent  Sire : 
And  first  by  Fear  uncharm'd  the  drowsed  SouL* 
Till  of  its  nobler  nature  it  'gan  feel 
IXm  recollections :  and  thence  soar'd  to  Hope, 
Strong  to  believe  whote'er  of  m^'stic  good 
The  Eternal  dooms  for  his  immortal  Sons. 
From  Hope  and  firmer  Faith  to  perfect  Love 
Attracted  and  absorb'd :  and  centred  there 
God  only  to  behold,  and  know,  and  feel. 
Till  by  exclusive  Consciousness  of  God 
All  self-annihilated  it  shall  make 
God  its  Identity :  God  all  in  all ! 
We  and  our  Father  one  ! 

And  bless'd  are  they, 
Who  in  this  fleshly  World,  the  elect  of  Heaven, 
Their  strong  eye  darting  through  the  deeds  of  Men, 
Adore  with  stedfast  unprcsuming  gaze 
Him  Nature's  Essence,  Mind,  and  Energy ! 
And  gazing,  trembling,  patiently  ascend 
Treading  beneath  their  feet  all  visible  things 
As  steps,  that  upward  to  tlieir  Father's  Throne 
Lead  gradual — else  nor  glorified  nor  loved. 
They  nor  Contempt  embosom  nor  Revenge . 
For  they  dare  know  of  what  may  seem  deform 
The  Supreme  Fair  solo  Operant :  in  whose  sight 
All  things  are  pure,  his  strong  controlling  Love 
Alike  from  all  educing  perfect  good. 
Theirs  too  celestial  courage,  inly  arm'd — 
Dwarfing  Earth's  giant  brood,  what  time  they  muse 
On  their  great  Father,  great  beyond  compare ! 
And  marching  onwards  view  high  o'er  their  heads 
His  wa\ing  Banners  of  Omnipotence. 

Who  the  Creator  love,  created  might 

Dread  not :  within  their  tents  no  terrors  walk. 


*  To  Nof^rov  iiriprjKaciv  ci(  voXXtav 

Damas.  de  MytL  .Xigif^. 
1% 
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For  they  are  holy  things  befoi^e  the  Lord, 

Aye  unprofaned,  though  Earth  should  league  with 

Hell; 
God's  Altar  grasping  with  an  eager  hand, 
Fear,  the  wild-visaged,  pale,  eye-starting  wTetch, 
8ure-refuged  hears  his  hot  pursuing  fiends 
Yell  at  vain  distance.    Soon  refresh'd  from  Heaven, 
He  calms  the  throb  and  tempest  of  his  heart 
His  countenance  settles ;  a  soft  solemn  bliss 
Swims  in  his  eye — his  swimming  eye  upraised : 
And  Faith's  whole  armor  glitters  on  his  limbs ! 
And  thus  transfigured  vtith  a  dreadless  awe, 
A  solemn  hush  of  soul,  meek  he  beholds 
All  things  of  terrible  seeming :  yea,  unmoved 
Views  e'en  the  immitigable  ministers 
That  shower  down  vengeance  on  these  latter  days. 
For  kindling  with  intenser  Deity 
From  the  celestial  Mercy-seat  they  come, 
And  at  the  renovating  Wclb  of  Love 
Have  fill'd  their  Vials  with  salutary  Wrath, 
To  sickly  Nature  more  medicinal 
Than  what  soft  balm  the  weeping  good  man  pours 
Into  the  lone  despoiled  traveller's  wounds ! 

Thus  from  the  Elect,  regenerate  through  faith, 
Psss  the  dark  Passions  and  what  thirsty  Cares 
Drink  up  the  spirit  and  the  dim  regards 
Self-centre.    Lo  they  vanish !  or  acquire 
New  names,  new  features — by  supernal  grace 
Elnrobed  with  light,  and  naturalized  in  Heaven. 
As  when  a  shepherd  on  a  vernal  mom 
Through  some  thick  fog  creeps  timorous  with  slow 

foot, 
Daritling  he  fixes  on  the  immediate  road 
EUs  downward  eye :  all  else  of  fairest  kind 
Hid  or  defbrm'd.    But  lo !  the  bursting  Sun ! 
Touch'd  by  tlie  enchantment  of  tliat  sudden  beam, 
Straight  the  black  vapor  melteth,  and  in  globes 
Of  dewy  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree ; 
On  every  leaf,  on  every  blade  it  hangs ! 
Dance  glad  the  new-bom  intermingUng^  rays, 
And  wide  around  the  landscape  streams  with  glory! 

There  is  one  Mind,  one  omnipresent  Mind, 

Omnific.    His  most  holy  naiae  is  Love. 

Truth  of  subliming  import !  wilh  the  which 

Who  feeds  and  saturates  his  constant  soul. 

He  from  his  small  porticular  orbit  flies 

With  bless'd  outslarting !  From  Himself  he  flies. 

Stands  in  the  Sun,  and  with  no  partial  gaze 

Views  all  creation ;  and  he  loves  it  all, 

And  blesses  it,  and  calls  it  very  good  ! 

This  is  indeed  to  dwell  with  the  Most  High! 

Cherubs  and  rapture-trembUng  Seraphim 

Can  press  no  nearer  to  the  Almighty's  Throne. 

But  that  we  roam  unconscious,  or  with  hearts 

Unfeeling  of  our  universal  Sire,  , 

And  that  in  his  vast  family  no  Cain 

Injures  uninjured  On  her  best-aim'd  blow 

Victorious  Murder  a  blind  Suicide), 

Haply  for  this  some  younger  Angel  now 

Looks  down  on  Human  Nature :  and,  behold ! 

A  sea  of  blood  bestrew'd  with  wrecks,  where  mad 

Embattling  Interests  on  each  other  rush 

With  unhelm'd  rage ! 

'T  is  the  sublime  of  man. 
Oar  QOOQtide  M^gesty,  to  know  ourselves 


Porta  and  proportions  of  one  wondrous  whole  I 
This  fraternizes  Man,  this  constitutes 
Our  charities  and  bearings.    But  't  is  God 
Diflfused  through  all,  that  doth  make  all  one  vtbole 
This  the  worst  superstition,  him  except 
Aught  to  desire.  Supreme  Reality! 
The  plenitude  and  permanence  of  bliss ! 

0  Fiends  of  Superstition  !   not  that  oft 

The  erring  Priest  hath  stain'd  with  brother's  blood 
Your  grisly  idols,  not  for  this  may  wrath 
Thunder  against  you  from  the  Holy  One ! 
But  o'er  some  plain  that  steameth  to  the  sun. 
Peopled  with  Deatli ;  or  whore  more  hideous  Tndi 
Loud-laughing  packs  liis  bales  of  human  anguish: 

1  will  raise  up  a  mourning,  O  ye  Fiends ! 

And  curse  your  spells,  that  film  the  eye  of  Faitli, 
Hiding  the  present  God  ;  whose  presence  lost, 
The  moral  world's  cohesion,  we  become 
An  anarchy  of  Spirits  !  Toy-bewiich'd, 
Made  blind  by  lusts,  disherited  of  soul. 
No  common  centre  Man,  no  common  sire 
Knowcth  !  A  sordid  solitary  thing, 
'Mid  countless  brethren  >%ith  a  lonely  heart 
Through  courts  and  cities  the  smooth  Savage  roan^ 
Feeling  himself,  his  own  low  Self  the  whole ; 
When  he  by  sacred  sympathy  might  make 
The  whole  one  Self!  Self  that  no  alien  knows! 
Self,  far  diffused  as  Fancy's  wing  con  travel ! 
Self,  spreading  still !  Obli\-ious  of  its  own. 
Yet  all  of  all  possessing !  This  is  Faith ! 
This  the  Messiah's  destin'd  victory  ! 

But  first  ofllences  needs  must  come !  Even  now* 

(Black  Hell  laughs  horrible — to  hear  the  scofi*.*) 

Thee  to  defend,  meek  Galilean !  Thee 

And  thy  mild  laws  of  love  unutterable. 

Mistrust  and  Enmity  have  burst  the  bands 

Of  social  Peace  ;  and  listening  Treachery  lurks 

With  pious  Fraud  to  snare  a  brother's  liie ; 

And  childless  widows  o'er  the  groaning  land 

Wail  numberless ;  and  orphans  weep  for  bread ; 

Thee  to  defend,  dear  Savior  of  Mankind ! 

Thee,  Lamb  of  God  !   Thee,  blameless  Prince  o( 

Peace ! 
From  all  sides  rush  the  thirsty  brood  of  War ! 
Austria,  and  that  foul  Woman  of  the  North, 
The  lustful  Murderess  of  her  wedded  Lord ! 
And  he,  connatural  Mind !  whom  (in  their  nongt 
So  bards  of  elder  time  had  haply  feign'd) 
Some  Fury  fondled  in  her  hate  to  man, 
Bidding  her  serpent  hair  in  mazy  surge 
Lick  his  young  face,  and  at  his  mouth  inbreathe 
Horrible  sympathy !  And  leagued  with  these 
Each  petty  German  princeling,  nursed  in  gore ! 
Soul-harden'd  barterers  of  human  blood ! 


•  Janaary  21st,  1794,  in  the  debato  on  the  Addreaa  to  Mi 
MaJMty,  on  the  ipcecb  from  the  Throne,  the  Earl  of  Guild' 
ford  moved  an  Amendment  to  the  followinf  cfTect: — "Tlwl 
the  Houae  hoped  bis  Blajesty  woald  seize  the  earliest  oppor* 
tunity  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France."  etc.  Thu  roolioB 
was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  "  considered  tks 
war  to  be  merely  grounded  on  one  principle — the  preterratio 
of  the  Christian  Religion."  Muy  30ih.  1':<J4,  the  Uuks  9. 
Bedford  moved  a  number  of  Resolutions,  with  a  view  to  tks 
Establishment  of  a  Peace  with  France.  He  was  oppoaad 
(amonc  others)  by  Lord  Abingdon  in  these  remarkable  wovdai 
"The  best  road  to  Peace,  my  Lords,  is  War !  and  War  i 
ried  on  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  are  taught  to  w( 
our  Creator,  namely,  with  all  our  bouIh,  and  with  aU  om 
BBiads,  sod  with  all  our  hearta,  and  with  all  our  strcncth.** 
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Die  SlaTe-mercbanti !  Scorpion-whips  of 
lie! 

flavageiy  of  Loly  zeal, 
yoke,  the  race  degenerate, 
lin  erat  had  blush'd  to  call  her 
end  the  Moloch  Priest  prefen 
of  hate,  and  bellows  to  the  herd 

Accomplice  Deity 
9  jealousy  of  i^*aken'd  wrath 
li  with  our  armiM  and  our  fleets, 
be  red  ruin  on  their  foes  f 
f !  to  mingle  fiendish  deeds 


Lord  of  unslee^Hng  Love,* 
Bsting  Thou  I  We  shall  not  die. 
1  these,  in  mercy  didst  thou  form, 
'  Good  through  Evil,  by  brief  wrong 
ith  lovely,  and  her  future  might 
er  the  fix'd  untrembling  heart 

ival  age  a  dateless  while 
Shepherd  wander'd  with  his  flock, 
tent  where'er  the  green  gran  waved, 
iogination  conjured  up 
lew  desires :  with  busy  aim, 
nself.  Earth's  eager  children  Unl'd. 
began,  two-streaming  fount, 
»  and  Virtue  flow,  honey  and  galL 
oft  couch,  and  many-color'd  robe, 
,  and  arch'd  dome  and  costly  feast, 
I  inventive  arts,  that  nursed  the  soul 
beauty,  and  by  sensual  wants 
ed  the  mind,  which  in  the  means 
rgct  the  grossncss  of  the  end, 
-ed  with  its  own  activity. 
Disease  that  withers  manhood's  arm, 
d  Envy,  spirit-quenching  Want, 
id  Lordu,  and  Priests — all  the  sore  ills 
(d  desolate  our  mortal  life. 
ig  ills !  yet  each  the  immediate  source 
good.    Their  keen  necessities 
I  action  goading  human  thought 
Earth's  reasoning  animal  her  Lord ; 
c-leatureil  Sage's  trembling  hand 
1  host  of  armed  Deities, 
blind  Ionian  fabled  erst 

ce  thus,  from  Luxury  and  War 

ivenly   Science  {    and    from    Science 

reedom. 

d  realms  Philosophers  and  Bards 

mcentric  circles :  they  whose  souls, 

f  their  high  dignities  from  God, 

iTcalih's  rivalry !  and  they  who  long 

Kith  the  charms  of  order  hale 

dy  disproportion :  and  whoe'er 

nild  sorrow  from  the  victor's  car 

f  puppetry  of  thrones,  to  muse 

t  triumph,  when  the  patriot  Sage 

d  lightnings  from  the  o'er-nishing  cloud, 

the  beauteous  Terrors  on  the  earth 

jestic    Such  a  phalanx  ne'er 

rm  paces  to  the  calming  sound 

Bate .'  These  on  the  fated  day. 


lot  fit>in  ererlaatinf ,  O  Lord,  mine  Holf  one  ? 
lie.  OLe^  *Kaa  hsst  oidaiMd  Ihsn  lor  judf - 


When,  stung  to  rage  by  Pity,  eloquent  men 
Have  roused  with  pealing  voice  unnumber'd  tribes 
That  toil  and  groan  and  bleed,  hungry  and  blind 
These  hush'd  awhile  with  patient  eye  serene. 
Shall  watch  the  mad  careering  of  the  storm ; 
Then  o'er  the  wild  and  wavy  chaos  rush 
And  tame  the  outrageous  moss,  with  plasdc  might 
Moulding  Confusion  to  such  perfect  forms. 
As  erst  were  wont,  bright  visions  of  the  day ! 
To  float  before  them,  when,  the  Summer  noon. 
Beneath  some  arch'd  romantic  rock  reclined. 
They  felt  the  sea-breeze  lift  their  youthful  locks  ; 
Or  in  the  month  of  blossoms,  at  mild  eve. 
Wandering  with  desultory  feet  inhaled 
The  wafled  perfumes,  and  the  rocks  and  woods 
And  many-tinted  streams  and  setting  Sun 
With  all  his  gorgeous  company  of  clouds 
Ecstatic  gazed !  then  homeward  as  they  stey'd 
Cast  the  sad  eye  to  earth,  and  inly  mused 
Why  there  was  Misery  in  a  world  so  fair. 
Ah  far  removed  from  all  that  glads  the  sense. 
From  all  that  softens  or  ennobles  Man, 
The  wretched  Many !   Bent  beneath  their  loaos 
They  gape  at  pageant  Power,  nor  recognize 
Their  cots'  transmuted  plunder !  From  the  tree 
Of  Knowledge,  ere  the  vernal  sap  had  risen 
Rudely  disbranch 'd!  Blessed  Society! 
Fitliest  depictured  by  some  sim-scorch'd  waste. 
Where  oft  migestic  dirough  the  tainted  noon 
The  Simoom  sails,  before  whose  purple  pomp 
Who  falls  not  prostrate  dies !  And  where  by  night 
Fast  by  each  precious  fountain  on  green  herbs 
The  hon  couches;  or  hyena  dips 
Deep  in  the  lucid  stream  his  bloody  jaws  * 
Or  serpent  plants  his  vast  moon-glittering  bulk. 
Caught  in  whose  monstrous  twine  Behemoth*  yells 
His  bones  loud-crashing  ! 

O  ye  numberless. 
Whom  foul  Oppression's  ruffian  gluttony 
Drives  from  life's  plenteous  feast !    O  thou   pocr 

wrretch. 
Who  nursed  in  darkness  and  made  wild  by  want, 
Roamest  for  prey,  yea  thy  imnatural  hand 
Dost  lift  to  deeds  of  blood !  O  pale-eyed  form. 
The  victim  of  seduction,  doom'd  to  know 
Polluted  nights  and  days  of  blasphemy ; 
Who  in  lothed  orgies  with  lewd  wassailers 
Must  gaily  laugh,  while  thy  remember'd  home 
Giuws  like  a  viper  at  thy  secret  heart ! 
O  aged  Women  !  ye  who  weekly  catch 
The  morsel  toss'd  by  law-forced  Charity, 
And  die  so  slowly,  that  none  call  it  murder ! 
O  lothely  Suppliants !  ye,  that  unreceived 
Totter  hear^broken  from  the  closing  gates 
Of  the  full  Lazar-house :  or,  gazing,  stand 
Sick  with  despair !  O  ye  to  Glory's  field 
Forced  or  ensnared,  who,  as  ye  gasp  in  death. 
Bleed  with  new  wounds  beneath  the  Vulture's  beak 
O  thou  poor  Widow,  who  in  dreams  dost  view 
Thy  Husband's  mangled  corse,  and  from  short  don 
Start'st  with  a  shriek ;  or  in  thy  half-thatch'd  col 
Waked  by  the  wintry  night-storin,  wet  and  cold, 
Cow'rst  o'er  thy  screaming  baby !  Rest  awhile 


*  Behemoth,  in  Hebrew,  ■icniAee  wild  b^«ts  in 
Some  believe  it  is  the  elephant,  ■ome  the  hippopotamns;  sosm 
Affirm  it  is  the  wild  boU.  Poetically,  it  dei^ales  anf  laf|S 
<|u«dnipod. 
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Children  of  Wretchedness !  More  groans  must  rise. 
More  blood  must  stream,  or  ere  your  wrongs  be  full. 
Yet  is  the  day  of  Retribution  nigh  : 
The  Lamb  of  God  hath  open'd  the  fiiUi  seel  : 
And  upward  rush  on  swiAest  wing  of  5re 
The  innumerable  multitude  of  WTongs 
By  man  on  man  inflicted  !  Rest  awhile, 
Children  of  Wretchedness !  The  hour  is  nigh ; 
And  lo !  the  Great,  the  Rich,  the  Mighty  Men, 
The  Kings  and  the  Chief  Captains  of  the  World, 
With  all  that  fix'd  on  high  like  stars  of  Heaven 
Shot  baleful  influence,  shall  be  cast  to  earth. 
Vile  and  dowi:-troddcn,  as  the  untimely  fruit 
Shook  froai  the  fig-tree  by  a  sudden  storm. 
Even  now  the  storm  begins  :*  each  gentle  name, 
Faith  and  meek  Piety,  with  fearful  joy 
Tremble  faivoff— for  lo !  the  Giant  Frenzy, 
Uprooting  empires  with  his  whirlwind  arm, 
Mocketh  high  Heaven ;  burst  hideous  from  the  cell 
Where  the  old  Hag.  unconquerable,  huge. 
Creation's  eyeless  drudge,  block  Ruin,  sits 
Nursing  the  impatient  earthquake. 


O  return  ! 
Pure  Faith !  meek  Piety !  The  abhorred  Form 
Whose  scarlet  robe  was  stiflT  with  earthly  pomp. 
Who  drank  iniquity  in  cups  of  gold, 
Whose  names  were  many  and  all  blasphemous, 
Hata  met  the  horrible  judgment !  Whence  that  cry? 
The  mighty  army  of  foul  Spirits  shriek'd 
Disherited  of  earth !  For  she  hath  fallen 
On  whose  block  front  was  written  Mystery ; 
Sbid  that  reel'd  heavily,  whose  wine  was  blood ; 
STn  that  work'd  whoredom  with  the  Demon  Power, 
And  from  the  dork  embrace  oil  evil  things 
Brought  forth  and  nurtured :  mitred  Atheism : 
And  patient  Folly  who  on  bended  knoe 
Gives  back  the  steel  that  stabb'd  him  ;    and  pole 

Fear 
Hunted  by  ghastlier  shapings  than  surround 
Moon-blasted  Madness  when  he  yells  at  midnight ! 
Retom,  pure  Faith !  return,  meek  Piety ! 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  yours :  each  heart, 
8el%ovem'd,  the  vast  family  of  Love 
Raised  fh>m  the  common  earth  by  common  toil, 
Ei\ioy  the  equal  produce.    Such  delights 
As  float  to  earth,  permitted  visitxmts ! 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  mossy  gates  of  Paradise  ore  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  forth  come  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies. 
And  odors  snotch'd  from  beds  of  Amoranth, 
And  they,  thot  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  freshened  wing,  ambrosial  gain  ! 
The  fovor'd  good  man  in  his  lonely  walk 
Perceives  them,  and  his  silent  spirit  drinks 
Strange  bliss  which  he  shall  recognize  in  heaven. 
And  such  deUghts,  such  strange  beatitude 
Seiae  on  my  young  anticipating  heort 
When  thot  blest  future  rushes  on  my  view ! 
For  in  his  own  and  in  his  Father's  might 
The  Savior  comes !  While  as  the  Thousand  Tears 
Lead  up  their  mysdc  dance,  the  Desert  shouts ! 
Old  Ocean  claps  his  hands !  The  mighty  Dead 
Rise  to  new  life,  whoe'er  from  earliest  time 


With  conscious  seal  had  urged  Love's  wcmdrous  plaa 
Coadjutors  of  God.    To  Milton's  trump 
The  high  Groves  of  the  renovated  Earth 
Unbosom  their  glod  echoes :  inly  hush'd. 
Adoring  Newton  his  serener  eye 
Roises  to  heoven :  ond  he  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he*  first  who  mork'd  the  ideol  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sentient  Imun. 
Lo !  Priestley  there.  Patriot,  and  Saint,  and  Sagi, 
Him,  full  of  yeors,  from  his  loved  native  lond 
Statesmen  blood-stoin'd  and  Priests  idolatrous 
By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blznd  multitude 
Drove  with  vain  hate.    Calm,  pitying,  he  retired, 
And  mused  expectant  on  these  promised  years. 

0  years !  the  blest  pre-eminence  of  Saints ! 
Ye  sweep  othwart  my  gaze,  so  heavenly  bright 
The  wings  that  veil  the  adoring  Seraph's  eyes, 
Whot  time  he  bends  before  the  Jasper  Throne.t 
Reflect  no  loveUer  hues  !  yet  ye  depart. 

And  all  beyond  is  darkness !  Heights  most  strange, 
Whence  Fancy  iollB,  fluttering  her  idle  wing. 
For  who  of  woman  bom  may  point  the  hour. 
When  seized  in  his  mid  course,  the  Sun  shall  wnt 
Making  noon  ghosdy !  Who  of  woman  bom 
May  image  in  the  workings  of  his  thought. 
How  the  block-visaged,  red-eyed  Fiend  outstretdi'dt 
Beneath  the  unsteady  feet  of  Nature  groans. 
In  feverish  slumbers— i-dcstin'd  then  to  wake. 
When  fiery  wliirlwinds  thunder  his  dread  norae 
And  Angels  shout.  Destruction !  How  his  aim 
The  lost  great  Spirit  lifting  high  in  air 
Shall  swear  by  Him,  the  ever-living  One, 
Time  is  no  more  ! 

Believe  thou,  O  my  soul 
Life  IS  o  vision  shadowy  of  Truth  ; 
And  vice,  and  anguish,  and  the  wormy  grove, 
Shapes  of  o  dreom !  The  veiling  clouds  retire, 
And  lo !  the  Throne  of  the  redeeming  God 
Fordi  floshing  unimaginable  day, 
Wraps  in  one  blaze  earth,  heaven,  and  deepeft  heD 

Contemplant  Spirits !  ye  that  hovsr  o'er 
With  undred  gaze  the  immeasurable)  fount 
Ebullient  with  creative  Deity ! 
And  ye  of  plosdc  power,  that  interfused 
Roll  through  the  grosser  and  material  mass 
In  orgonizing  surge !  Holies  of  God ! 
(And  what  if  Monads  of  the  infinite  mind) 

1  haply  journeying  my  immortal  course 

^loll  sometime  join  your  mystic  choir?  Till  then 

I  discipline  my  young  noviciote  thought 

In  mmistries  of  heart«rirring  song. 

And  oye  on  Meditodon's  heovenword  wing 

Sooring  olofl  I  breathe  the  empyreal  air 

Of  Love,  omnific,  omnipresent  Love, 

Whose  doy-spring  rises  glorious  in  my  soul 

As  the  great  Sun,  when  he  his  influence 

Sheds  on  the  frost-bound  waters — ^The  glod  streooi 

Flows  to  the  ray,  and  worbles  os  it  flows. 


•  David  Horlley. 

t  Rev.  Chap.  iv.  ▼.  9  aad  3.^-And  immediafely  I  was  in  lis 
Spirit:  and  behold,  a  Throne  was  eet  in  Heaven,  and  out 
on  the  throne.  And  he  that  lat  was  to  look  upon  like  a , 
and  sardhw  stone,  etc. 
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*  AOodiiig  to  the  Fraoeh  RevohitkM. 
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E£E  DESTINY  OF  NATION& 


A  TlBIOlf. 

Reverence!  Hush  all  meaner  woog, 

deep  preluding  itnun  have  poor'd 

It  Father,  only  Rightful  King, 

ber !  King  Omnipotent ! 

ha  Wourd«  the  Breath,~-the  living  CSod. 

iphony  requires  best  instrument 

my  soul!  fiom  Free«iom'8  trophied  dome, 

irhich  hangeth  high  between  the  Shields 

nd  Leonidas!  With  that 

C  that  soliciting  spell,  force  back 

and  stirring  spirit  that  lies  entranc'd 

is  Freedom,  but  the  unfettered  use 
owers  which  God  for  use  had  given? 
this,  him  First,  him  Lest  to  view 
»ner  powers  and  secondary  things 
s  through  clouds  that  veil  his  blase. 
meeta  the  bodily  sense  I  deem 
one  mighty  alphabet 
Binds ;  and  we  in  Uus  low  world 
I  our  backs  to  bright  Reality, 
ly  learn  with  young  unwounded  ken 
ice  from  its  shadow.     Infinite  Love, 
ice  is  the  plenitude  of  All, 
retracted  Beams,  and  Sell^sclipse 
ealest  thine  eternal  Son. 

diere  are  who  deem  themselves  roost  free 
within  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 
1  the  winged  thought,  scofling  ascent, 
eir  meanness:  and  themselves  they  cheat 
emptiness  of  learned  phrase, 
e  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
g  tools,  uncaused  eflects,  and  all 
1  Omnisrients,  those  Almighty  Slaves, 
g  creation  of  its  God. 

erties  are  God :  the  naked  mass 

ere  be,  fantastic  Guess  or  Ghost) 

>y  its  inactivity. 

o'ttte  humbly.     Others  boMlier  think 

e  body  seems  the  aggregate 

riumberl«M,  each  organized ; 

range  and  dim  simiUtude, 

ri&ds  of  self-conscious  minds 

l-conscious  Spirit,  which  informs 

ute  ubiquity  of  thought 

emal  selfaffirming  Act !) 

olved  Monads,  that  yet  seem 

us  province  and  apt  agency 

iBue  its  own  self-centering  end. 

i  the  infant  diamond  m  the  mine ; 

he  genial  juices  through  the  oak ; 

)  the  mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in  air, 

g  on  the  storm  with  whirlwind  speed, 

»d  lightning  to  their  vollejring  car. 
imrsue  their  never-vaiymg  eoane» 
their  stream.    Others,  more  wild, 

BT  interesta  weaving  human  flitei^ 

proud,  alike  obedient  all, 

liioccaa  of  eternal  good. 


And  what  if  some  rebellious,  o'er  dark  realms 
Arrogate  power  f  yet  these  train  up  to  God, 
And  on  the  rude  eye,  unoonfirm'd  for  day. 
Flash  meteor-lights  better  than  totel  gloom 
As  ere  from  LienleOaive*s  vapory  head 
The  Laplander  beholds  the  &r-off  Sun 
Dart  his  slant  beam  on  unobeying  snows^ 
While  yet  the  stem  and  solitary  Night 
Brooks  no  alternate  sway,  the  Boreal  Mom 
With  mimic  lustre  substitutes  its  gleam. 
Guiding  his  course  or  by  Niemi  lake 
Or  Balda-Zhiok,*  or  the  mossy  stone 
Of  Solfiir'kapper,t  while  the  snowy  blast 
Drifbi  arrowy  by,  or  eddies  round  his  sledge, 
Making  the  poor  babe  at  its  mother's  backt 
Scream  in  its  scanty  cradle :  he  the  while 
Wins  gentle  solace  as  with  upward  eye 
He  marks  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
Thinking  himself  those  happy  spirits  shall  join 
Who  there  in  floating  robes  of  rosy  light 
Dance  sportively.    For  Fancy  is  the  Power 
That  first  unsensualiaes  the  dark  mind^ 
Giving  it  new  delights ;  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  activity ;  and  peopling  air. 
By  obscure  fears  of  Beings  invisible, 
Emancipates  it  from  the  grosser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse,  teaching  Self-control, 
Till  Superstition  with  unconsciouahand 
Seat  Reason  on  her  throne.     Wherefore  not  vain, 
Nor  yet  without  permitted  power  impress'd, 
I  deem'd  those  legends  terrible,  with  which 
The  polar  ancient  thrills  his  uncouth  throng; 
Whether  of  pitying  Spirits  that  make  their  moan 
O'er  slaughter'd  infants,  or  that  Giant  Bird 
Vuokho,  of  whose  rushing  wings  the  noise 
Is  Tempest,  when  the  unutterable  shaped 
Speeds  from  the  mother  of  Death,  and  utters  onee 
lliat  shriek,  which  never  Murderer  heard  and  lived 
Or  if  the  Greenland  Wizard  in  strange  trance 
PiercM  the  untravell'd  realms  of  Ocean's  bed 
(Where  hve  the  innocent,  as  far  from  carts 
As  from  the  storms  and  overwhelming  waves 
Darit  tumbling  on  the  surface  of  the  deep). 
Over  the  abysm,  even  to  that  uttermost  cave 
By  misshaped  prodigies  belcaguer'd,  such 
As  Earth  ne'er  bred,  nor  Air,  nor  the  upper  Ses. 

There  dwells  the  Fury  Form,  whose  imheard 
name 
With  eager  eye,  pale  cheek,  suspended  breath, 


•  BaUa  Zkwk ;  L  s.  rooog  sititadiins.  tbe  higfasstiBaatshl 
in  Lapland. 

t  siuftar  Kapper;  capitiom  Bolfar,  hie  locus  omninm  qao^ 
qnot  Teteram  Lapponum  auperBtitio  lacrificiia  reltsioaoqiieeal- 
tui  dedicavit.  celebratinimut  erat.  in  parte  linui  anatralis  ihoa 
■soiinilUtaris  ipatio  a  man  diatana.  Ipaeloeua,  quem  enrioaitatia 
sratia  aKqoando  ma  InviaiaM  memini,  duabus  prealtis  lapidibaB, 
sibi  invioam  oppoattia,  quorum  alter  muaco  circumdatua  ecst, 
conatabat.— ZtCMitiw  De  Lapponibu*. 

t  Tbe  Lapland  Women  carry  their  infants  at  their  back  in  s 
piece  of  excavated  wood,  which  eerrea  them  for  a  eradle 
Oppoaile  to  the  infant'a  mouth  there  is  a  bole  Tor  it  to  braallM 
throof  h.— Mirandum  prorsua  eat  et  vix  credibile  nisi  cui  Tidiaaot 
eonticit.  Lappooea  hf eme  iter  facientei  per  vaataa  montea.  psr- 
qos  horrida  et  invia  teaqua.  eo  presertim  tempore  quo  omnia 
parpetnis  ntvibos  obtecta  aunt  et  nivea  ventia  afitaotar  et  ia 
STToa  Sffuntor,  riam  ad  deatinata  Iocs  abique  errors  inTsairs 
poaas,  laetantam  autem  infantem  ai  qoem  babeat,  ipaa  malsr 
ia  dorso  bainlat,  in  ezcavato  ligno  (Gieed'k  ipei  TocsnO  qpiod 
pro  conn  ntontor :  in  hoc  infana  paonia  et  pelUbus  oonvohltBS 
settif  SUM  jseeC— i:.Maniw  De  Lapptmibtu 

4  Jsibme  Aibmo. 
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And  lipe  hairopening  with  die  dread  of  ■oand, 
Unsleeping  Silence  guards,  worn  out  with  fear, 
Lett,  haply  escaping  on  some  treacherous  Uast, 
The  fiiteful  word  let  slip  the  Elements, 
And  frenzy  Nature.     Yet  the  wizard  her, 
Arm'd  with  Tomgarsuck's*  power,  the   Spuit  of 

Good. 
Forces  to  unchain  the  ibodful  progeny 
Of  the  Ocean's  stream. — Wild  phantasies!  yet  wise, 
On  the  victorious  goodness  of  High  God 
Teaching  Reliance,  and  Medicinal  Hope, 
Till  from  Bethabra  northward,  heavenly  Truth, 
With  gradual  steps  winning  her  difficult  way, 
Transfer  their  ruKle  Faith  perfected  and  pure. 

If  there  be  Be'uigs  of  higher  class  than  Man, 
I  deem  no  nobler  province  they  poosess. 
Than  by  disposal  of  apt  circumstance 
To  rear  up  Kingdoms :  and  the  deeds  they  prompt. 
Distinguishing  from  mortal  agency. 
They  choose  their  human  ministers  from  such  states 
As  still  the  Epic  song  half  fears  to  name, 
Repell'd  from  all  the  Minstrelsies  that  strike 
The  Palace-roof  and  soothe  the  Monarch's  pride. 

And  such,  perhaps,  the  Spirit,  who  (if  words 
Witnessed  by  answering  deeds  may  claim  our  Faith) 
Held  commune  with  that  warrior-maid  of  France 
Who  scourged  the  Invader.     From  her  infant  days. 
With  Wisdom,  Mother  of  retired  Thoughts, 
Her  soul  had  dwelt ;  and  she  was  quick  to  mark 
The  good  and  evil  thing,  in  human  lore 
Undisciplined.     For  lowly  was  her  Birth, 
And  Heaven  had  doom'd  her  early  years  to  Toil, 
That  pure  from  T)rranny*8  least  deed,  herself 
Unfear'd  by  Fellow-natures,  she  might  wait 
On  the  poor  Laboring  man  with  kindly  looks. 
And  minister  refreshment  to  the  tired 
Way-wanderer,  when  along  the  rough-hewn  Bench 
file  sweltry  man  had  stretch'd  him,  and  alofr 
Vacantly  watch'd  the  rudely  pictured  board 
Which  on  the  Mulberry-bough  with  welcome  creak 
Swung  to  the  pleasant  breeze.     Here,  too,  the  Maid 
Learnt  more  than  Schools  could  teach:  Man's  shift* 

ing  mind. 
His  \^ces  and  his  Sorrows !  And  full  oft 
At  Tales  of  cruel  Wrong  and  strange  Distress 
Had  wept  and  shiver'd.    To  the  tottering  Eld 
Still  as  a  Daughter  would  she  run:  she  placed 
His  cold  limbs  at  the  sunny  Door,  and  loved 
To  hear  him  story,  in  his  garrulous  sort. 
Of  his  eventful  years,  all  come  and  gone. 

So  twenty  seasons  past    The  Virgin's  Form, 
Active  and  tall,  nor  Sloth  nor  Luxury 
Had  shrunk  or  paled.    Her  frtmt  sublime  and  broad. 
Her  flezile  eye-brows  wildly  hair'd  and  low, 
And  her  full  eye,  now  bright,  now  unillum'd, 
8pak«  more  than  Woman's  Thought;  and  all  her 


*  Thsy  call  th«  Crood  Spirit  Tonurarraek.  The  otbw  gmt 
tiot  ■sliffosnt  •pint  ia  a  naro«leM  Female ;  ibe  dwelh  under 
Iks  sea  in  a  great  boiue,  where  she  can  detain  in  captivity  all 
Ike  snimah  of  the  ocean  by  her  mafic  power.  When  a  dearth 
ksGdb  the  Oreenlandera.  an  Angekok  or  masician  mint  under- 
laka  a  joamey  thither.  He  paMce  through  the  kingdom  of 
KRris,  over  an  horrible  abyw  into  the  Palace  of  thit  phantom, 
•nd  by  Ub  onchantmenti  causae  the  captive  ereatum  to  aMoend 
Jhwdy  to  the  wufaoe  of  the  oeeaii.~<M  Grwaa*  BitL  ^ 
roL  L 


Was  moulded  to  such  features  as  declared 
That  Pity  there  had  oft  and  strongly  work'd. 
And  sometimes  Indignation.     Bold  her  mien 
And  like  a  haughty  Huntress  of  the  woods 
She  mov'd :  yet  sure  she  was  a  gentle  maid ! 
And  in  each  motion  her  moat  iniK>cent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  so  brightly,  that  who  saw  would 
Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
Nor  idly  would  have  said — for  she  had  lived 
In  this  bad  World  as  in  a  place  of  Tombs, 
And  touch'd  not  the  pollutions  of  the  Dead. 

"Twas  the  cold  season,  when  the  Rustic's  e; 
From  the  drear  desolate  whiteness  of  his  field 
Rolls  for  relief  to  watch  the  skiey  tints 
And  clouds  slow  varying  their  huge  imagery ; 
When  now,  as  she  was  wont,  the  healthful  Mi 
Had  left  her  pallet  ere  one  beam  of  day 
Wanted  the  fbg^emoke.     She  went  forth  alone. 
Urged  by  the  indwelling  angel-guide,  that  ofl, 
With  dim  inexplicable  sympathies 
Disquieting  the  Heart,  shapes  out  Man's  couiai 
To  the  predoom'd  adventure.     Now  the  ascen 
She  climbs  of  that  steep  upland,  on  whose  top 
The  Pilgrim-Man,  who  long  since  eve  had  wa 
The  alien  shine  of  imconceming  Stars, 
Shouts  to  himself,  there  first  the  Abbey-lights 
Seen  in  Neufchatel's  vole ;  now  slopes  adown 
The  winding  sheep-track  vale-ward :  when,  bt 
In  the  first  entroncc  of  the  level  road 
An  unattended  Team !  The  foremost  horse 
Lay  with  stretch'd  limbs ;  the  others,  yet  alive 
But  stiff  and  cold,  stood  motionless,  their  mane 
Hoar  with  the  frozen  night-de^\'s.     Dismally 
The  daik-red  down  now  glimmer'd ;  but  its  gh 
Disclosed  no  face  of  man.     The  Maiden  pause 
Then  hail'd  who  might  be  near     No  voice  re| 
From  the  thwart  wain  at  length  there  reach' 

ear 
A  sotmd  so  feeble  that  it  almost  seem'd 
Distant :  and  feebly,  with  slow  eflbrt  push'd, 
A  miserable  man  crept  forth :  his  limbs 
The  silent  frost  had  eat,  scathing  like  fire. 
Faint  on  the  shafls  he  rested.     She,  meantime, 
Saw  crowded  close  beneath  the  coverture 
A  mother  and  her  children — lifeless  all, 
Yet  lovely !  not  a  lineament  was  marr'd— 
Death  had  put  on  so  slimiber-like  a  form ! 
It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  and  one,  a  babe. 
The  crisp  milk  frozen  on  its  innocent  lipa, 
Lay  on  Uie  woman's  arm,  its  little  hand 
Stretch'd  on  her  boaom. 

Mutely  questioning, 
The  Maid  gazed  i^ildly  at  the  living  wretch. 
He,  his  head  feebly  turning,  on  the  group 
Look'd  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  his  eye  spoke 
The  drowsy  pang  that  steals  on  worn-out  angu 
She  shudder*!! :  but,  each  vainer  pang  subdued 
Quick  disentangling  from  the  foremost  horse 
The  rustic  bands,  with  difficulty  and  toil 
The  stiff  crampM  team  forced  homeward.    1 

arrived, 
Anxionaly  tends  him  she  with  healing  herbi 
And  weeps  and  prays— but  the  numb  power  of] 
Spreads  o*er  his  limbs ;  and  ere  the  noontide 
The  hovering  spirits  of  his  Wife  and  Babes 
Hail  him  immortal !  Yet  amid  his  pangs, 
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■nptiona  long  from  ghastly  throes, 
lid  iklter^d  out  this  simple  tale. 

isge,  where  he  dwelt  an  Husbandman, 

inroad  had  been  seized  and  fired 
e  yester-evening.    With  his  wife 

ones  he  hurried  his  escape. 

the  neighboring  Hamlets  flame,   they 
leard 

1  shrieks !  and  terror-struck  droYe  oq 
mfrequented  roads,  a  weaiy  way ! 
)r  house  nor  cottage.    All  had  quench*d 
ling  hearth-fire :  for  the  alarm  had  spread, 
pc  keen,  the  night  was  fang'd  with  frost, 
provisionless !  The  weeping  wife 

her  children's  moans ;    and  still  they 
noan'd, 

and  Cold  and  Hunger  drank  their  life. 
id  their  eyes  in  sleep,  nor  knew  't  was 
)eath. 

lahing  his  o'er-wearied  team, 
id  respite,  till  beside  the  base 
1  hill  his  foremost  horse  dropp'd  dead, 
less,  strengthloss,  sick  for  lack  of  (bod, 
eneath  the  coverture,  entranced, 
.*d  by  the  maiden. — Such  his  tale. 

bring  to  the  height  of  what  was  sufler'd, 

too  keen  a  sympathy,  the  Maid 
ith  moving  lips,  mute,  startful,  dark ! 
ler  flush'd  tumultuous  features  shot 
ge  vivacity,  as  fires  the  eye 
Fancy-crazed  !   and  now  once  more 
i  v(Hd,  and  fiz'd,  and  all  within 
et  silence  of  confused  thought 
less  feelings.     For  a  mighty  hand 
I  upon  her,  till  in  the  heat  of  soul 
h  hill-top  tracing  bock  her  steps, 
beacon,  up  whose  smouldcr'd  stones 
r  ivy-trails  crept  thinly,  there, 
IS  of  the  driving  element, 
ow'd  up  in  the  ominous  dream,  she  sate 
broad-eyed  Sliunber!  a  dim  anguish 
vm  her  look!  and  still,  with  pant  and  sob, 
lil'd  to  flee,  and  still  subdued, 
evitable  Presence  near. 

she  toil'd  in  troublous  ecstasy, 
of  great  darkness  wrapt  her  round, 
te  uttered  forth  unearthly  tones, 
er  soul, — ^'  O  Thou  of  the  Most  High 
horn  all  the  perfected  in  Heaven 
jieclant 

vioff  firsfiiMots  wsrs  intaoded  to  Ibrm  part  of  the 
SoidiedO 

"  Maid  beloved  of  Heaven  !** 
9  tutelary  Power  exclaim'd) 
I  the  adventurous  progeny 
;  foul  missionaries  of  foul  sire, 
egain  the  losses  of  that  hour 
e  rose  glittering,  and  his  gorgeous  wings 
bjrss  fluner'd  with  such  glad  noise, 
me  after  long  and  pestful  calms, 
r  shapes  and  miscreated  life 
the  vast  Pacific,  the  fresh  Iveexe 
e  merchant-sail  uprising.     Night 
inimaginable  moan 


Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Protoplast  beheld 
Stand  beauteous  on  Confusion's  charmed  wave. 
Moaning  she  fled,  and  entered  the  Profound 
That  leads  with  downward  windings  to  the  Cave 
Of  darknuas  palpable,  Desert  of  Death 
Sunk  deep  beneath  Gehenna's  massy  roots. 
There  many  a  dateless  ago  the  Beldame  lurit'd 
And  trembled ;  till  engender'd  by  fierce  Hate, 
Fierce  Hate  and  gloomy  Hope,  a  Dream  arose. 
Shaped  like  a  black  cloud  mark'd  with  streaks  of 

fire. 
It  roused  the  Hell-Hag :  she  the  dew  damp  wiped 
From  off  her  brow,  and  through  the  uncouth  nmm 
Retraced  her  steps ;  but  ere  she  reach'd  the  mouth 
Of  that  drear  labyrinth,  shuddering  she  paused. 
Nor  dared  re-enter  the  diminish'd  Gulf. 
As  through  the  dork  vaults  of  some  mouldered 

Tower 
(Which,  fearful  to  approach,  the  evening  Hind 
Cireles  at  distance  in  his  homeward  way) 
The  winds  breathe  hollow,  deem'd  the  plaining  graan 
Of  prison'd  spirits ;  with  such  fearful  voice 
Night  murmur'd,  and  the  sound  through  Chaos  went 
Leap'd  at  her  call  her  hideous-fronted  brood ! 
A  dark  behest  they  heard,  and  rush'd  on  earth ; 
Since  that  sad  hour,  in  Camps  and  Courts  adored. 
Rebels  from  God,  and  Monarehs  o'er  Mankind  !** 


From  his  obscure  haunt 
Shriek'd  Fear,  of  Cruelty  the  ghastly  Dam, 
Feverish  yet  freezing,  eager-paced  yet  alow, 
As  she  that  creeps  from  forth  her  swampy  reeds. 
Ague,  the  bifbrm  Hag  !  when  early  Spring 
Beams  on  the  marsh-bred  vapors. 


**  Even  so"  (the  exulting  Maiden 
"  The  sainted  Heralds  of  Good  Tidings  fell. 
And  tlius  they  witness'd  God !  But  now  the  donds 
Treading,  and  storms  beneath  their  feet,  they 
Higher,  and  higher  soar,  and  soaring  sing 
Loud  songs  of  Triumph !  O  ye  spirits  of  God, 
Hover  around  my  mortal  agonies !  '* 
She  spake,  and  instantly  faint  melody 
Melts  on  her  ear,  soothing  and  sad,  and  slowr- 
Such  Measures,  as  at  calmest  midnight  heard 
By  aged  Hermit  in  his  holy  dream. 
Foretell  and  solace  death ;  and  now  they  rise 
Louder,  as  when  with  harp  and  min^^ed  voice 
The  white-robed*  multitude  of  slaughter'd 
At  Heaven's  wide-open'd  portals  gratulant 
Receive  some  martyr'd  Patriot    llie  harmony 
Enoranced  the  Maid,  till  each  suspended  sense 
Brief  slumber  seized,  and  confused  ecstasy. 

At  length  awakening  slow,  she  gaxed  around : 
And  through  a  Mist,  the  relic  of  that  trance 
Still  thinning  as  she  gazed,  an  Isle  appear'd. 
Its  high,  o'ei^hanging,  white,  broad-breasted  difii 
Glass'd  on  the  subject  ocean.    A  vast  plain 
Stretch'd  opposite,  where  ever  and  anoo 


*  Rerel.  ri.  0, 11.  And  wh«n  he  hsd  opened  the  flfUi  seal,  I 
■aw  under  the  alur  the  Mwb  of  them  that  were  •Uin  for  IIm 
word  of  God,  and  Tor  the  teetimonr  which  they  held.  Aad 
white  robes  were  given  aato  ererr  one  of  then,  sad  il 
■aid  onto  them  that  they  ■AmuU  rest  yet  for  a  lillie 
until  their  fellow  aervants  aieo  and  their  breCbraa,  that 
bs  killed  as  they  were.  ahooM  he  futtUed. 

5  ^ 
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The  Flow-man,  ibllowing  sad  hi«  meagre  team, 
Tum*d  up  fresh  sculis  unstartled,  and  the  bonea 
Of  fierce  hate-breathing  combatants,  who  there 
All  mingled  lay  beneath  the  common  earth, 
Death's  gloomy  reconcilement !  O'er  the  Fields 
Slept  a  iair  form,  repairing  all  she  might. 
Her  temides  olive-wroathe() ;  and  where  she  trod 
Fresh  flowerets  rose,  and  many  a  fbodful  herb. 
But  wan  her  cheek,  her  footsteps  insecure, 
And  anxious  pleasure  beam'd  in  her  fiiint  eye, 
As  she  had  newly  leA  a  couch  of  pain. 
Pale  Convalescent !  (yet  some  time  to  rule 
l^th  power  exclusive  o'er  the  willing  world. 
That  bless'd  prophetic  mandate  then  fulfill'd. 
Peace  be  on  Earth !)   A  happy  while,  but  brief, 
l^e  seem'd  to  wander  with  assiduous  feet, 
And  heal'd  the  recent  harm  of  chill  and  blight. 
And  nursed  each  plant  that  fair  and  virtuous  grew. 

Bat  soon  a  deep  precursive  sound  moan'd  hollow: 
Black  rose  the  clouds,  and  now  (as  in  a  dream) 
Pheir  reddening  shapes,  transformed  to  Warrior- 
hosts, 
Couned  o'er  the  Sky,  and  battled  in  mid-air. 
Nor  did  not  the  large  blood-drops  fiill  from  Hearen 
Portentous !  while  alofl  were  seen  to  float. 
Like  hideous  features  booming  on  the  mist. 
Wan  Stains  of  ominous  Light !  Resign'd,  yet  sad, 
The  fair  Form  bowed  her  olive-crowned  Brow, 
Then  o'er  the  plain  with  ofl-reverted  eye 
Fled  tiU  a  Place  of  Tombs  she  reach'd,  and  there 
Within  a  ruined  Sepulchre  obscure 
Found  Hiding-place. 

The  delegated  Maid 
Gaxed  through  her  tears,  then  in  sad  tonn  exclaim'd, 
"  Thou  mild-eyed  Form !  wherefore,  ah !  wherefore 

fled? 
The  power  of  Justice,  like  a  name  all  light, 
Shone  from  thy  brow ;  but  all  they,  who  unblamed 
Dwelt  in  thy  dwellings,  call  thee  Happiness. 
Ah !  why,  uninjured  and  unprofited. 
Should  multitudes  against  their  brethren  nuh  f 
Why  sow  they  guilt,  still  reaping  Misery  f 
Lenient  of  care,  thy  songs,  O  Peace !  are  sweet. 
As  after  showers  the  perfumed  gale  of  eve, 
That  flings  the  cool  drops  on  a  fbverous  cheek : 
And  gay  the  grassy  altar  piled  with  fruits. 
But  boasts  the  shrine  of  Daemon  War  one  charm, 
Save  that  with  many  an  orgie  strange  and  foul. 
Dancing  around  with  interwoven  arms. 
The  Maniac  Suicide  and  Giant  Murder 
Gxult  in  their  fierce  union  ?  I  am  sad. 
And  know  not  why  the  simple  Peasants  crowd 
:)eneath  the  Chiefhuns'  standard!"  Thus  the  Maid. 


To  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  replied : 
**  When  Luxury  and  Lust's  exhausted  stores 
No  jaot9  can  rouse  the  appetites  of  Kings ; 
When  the  low  flattery  of  their  reptile  Lords 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  on  the  accustom'd  ear; 
When  Ehinuchs  sing,  and  Fools  buflbonery  make, 
And  Dancers  writhe  their  harlot^limbs  in  vain ; 
Than  War  and  all  its  dread  vicissitudes 
Pleasingly  agitate  their  stagnant  Hearts ; 
lis  hopes,  its  fears,  its  victories,  its  defeats. 
Insipid  Royalty's  keen  condiment ! 
7%^^^hrg  uninjund  and  vnproBted 


(Victims  at  once  and  Executioners), 
The  congregated  Husbandmen  lay  waste 
The  Vineyard  and  the  Harvest    As  long 
The  Bothnic  coast,  or  southvirard  of  the  Line, 
Though  hush'd  the  Winds  and  cbudless  the 

Noon; 
Yet  if  Leviathan,  weary  of  ease, 
In  sports  unwieldy  toss  his  Island-bulk, 
Ocean  behind  him  billovra,  and  before 
A  storm  of  waves  breaks  foamy  on  the  strand. 
And  hence,  for  times  and  seasons  bloody  and  dai^ 
Short  Peace  shall  skin  the  wounds  of  causeless  Wv 
And  War,  his  strained  sinews  knit  anew, 
Still  violate  the  unfhiish'd  works  of  Peace. 
But  yonder  look !  for  more  demands  thy  view!" 
He  said :  and  straightway  from  the  opposite  Isle 
A  Vapor  sailed,  as  when  a  cloud,  exhaled 
Frcnn  Egypt's  fields  that  steam  hot  pestilence. 
Travels  the  sky  for  many  a  trackless  league. 
Till  o'er  some  Death-doom'd  land,  distant  in  vain, 
It  broods  incimibcnt    Forthwith  from  the  Plain, 
Facing  the  Isle,  a  brighter  cloud  arose. 
And  steer'd  its  course  which  way  the  Vapor  went 

The  Maiden  paused,  musing  what  this  might  mean 
But  long  time  pass'd  not,  ere  that  brighter  cloud 
Retum'd  more  bright ;  along  the  plain  it  swept ; 
And  soon  from  fortli  its  bursiing  sides  emerged 
A  dazzling  form,  broad-boeom'd,  bold  of  eye. 
And  wild  her  hair,  save  where  with  laurels  bounc 
Not  more  majestic  stood  the  healing  God, 
When  from  his  bow  the  arrow  sped  that  slew 
Huge  Python.    Shrick'd  Ambition's  giant  throng, 
And  wiih  them  hiss'd  the  Locust-fiends  that  crawl 
And  glitter'd  in  Corruption's  slimy  track. 
Great  was  their  wrath,  for  short  they  knew  the 

reign; 
And  such  commotion  made  they,  and  uproar. 
As  when  the  mad  Tornado  bellows  through 
The  guilty  islands  of  the  western  main. 
What  time  departing  from  their  native  shores, 
Eboe,  or  Koromantyn's'^  plain  of  Palms, 


*  The  slavM  io  the  West- Indies  consider  death  as  a  psMpo 
to  their  native  countrr.   This  sentiment  is  thus  expressed 
the  introduction  to  a  Greek  Prize-Ode  on  Uie  81ave-Trade,  c 
which  the  ideas  are  bettor  than  the  languace  in  which  the 
areoonvejed. 

Q  CKOTOV  rvXa(,  Qavartj  wpoXtimtv 
Ef  ysvos  cictvSois  vrro^tvjfBtv  Arf * 
Ov  ^eviaO^  07  yewuv  mtapaynoi  \ 

OvS*  oXoXvy/i»| 

AXXa  Kai  kvkXoici  j^opoirvvoiin 
K*a«yiarwy  X'^P^'  ^oScpos  ftev  ton 
AXX*  Ofiwf  KXtvdtpi^  cvvoiKtift 

^Tvyvs  Tvpavvt ! 

AacKtots  tvu  vTtpvyctrei  erict 
A  I  ^aXavoiov  Kadopuvrtf  oiSfta 
A-tOtpovXayrotf  vwo  nooa*  avuoi 

Tlarpii  ix*  aiav. 

"Kw&a  ftav  E,pacai  IRpipfttvijoiv 
Afi^i  rniytioiv  Kirpiv^av  vv'  aXffwvy 
099*vvo  fiporois  tvadov  fiporoi^  ra 

Aiiva  Xcyovai. 

UTERAL  TRANSLATION. 

LesTinff  the  Oatas  of  Darkness.  O  Death !  hasten  thou  to 
Baos  Toked  with  Missry !  Thou  wilt  not  be  reoaived  wl 
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>  BpiritB  of  the  Murder'd  make 
oent,  and  vengeance  ask  of  Heaven, 
new  influence,  the  unwholeaome  plain 
foulest  fogi  to  meet  the  Mom : 
t  roee  on  Freedom,  rote  in  blood ! 

beloved,  and  Delegate  of  Heaven!" 

tutelary  Spirit  said) 

he  Morning  struggle  into  Day, 

Moniing  into  cloudless  Noon. 

tou  seen,  nor  all  canst  understand — 

iy  best  Omen — Save  thy  Country ! 


ft 


ehseia,  nor  with  fooCTal  nlnlatioo— 4rat  with 
•ad  iIm  jo7  of  ■oDfa.  Thoa  art  terrible  indeed. 
Mt  with  Liberty,  item  Genius !  Bone  on  thf 
rer  the  fwellinc  of  ocean,  they  return  to  their 
,  There,  by  the  aide  of  Fountaini  beneath 
the  lovers  tell  to  their  beloved  what  hoiron, 
'  bad  andored  from  Men. 


Thus  saying,  fifora  the  answering  Maid  he  pass'd, 
And  with  him  disappear'd  the  Heavenly  Vision. 

**  Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven ' 
All-conscious  Presence  of  the  Universe ! 
Nature's  vast  Ever-acting  Energy ! 
In  Will,  in  Deed,  Impulse  of  All  to  All ! 
Whether  thy  love  with  unrefracted  ray 
Beam  on  the  Prophet's  purged  eye,  or  if 
Diseasing  realms  the  enthusiast,  wild  of  thought 
Scatter  new  frenzies  on  the  infected  throng. 
Thou  both  inspiring  and  predooming  both. 
Fit  instnmientB  and  best,  of  perfect  end : 
Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven!** 

And  first  a  landscape  rose, 
More  wild  and  waste  and  desolate  than  ^ere 
The  white  bear,  drifting  on  a  field  of  ice. 
Howls  to  her  sunder'd  cubs  with  piteous  rage 
And  savage  agony. 


SitifiUitft  EeaDris. 


OCCASIONED  BY  POLITICAL 
S  OR  FEELINGS  CONNECTED 
THEM. 


ive  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 

one,  bow  eoDoblinf  thoof hts  depart 

n  chance  iworda  for  lecen,  and  desert 

nt*a  Iwwer  for  fold,  some  lean  unnamed 

eonotry !  Am  1  to  be  blamed  7 

1 1  think  of  Thee,  and  what  Thou  art, 

the  bottom  of  my  heart, 

anIlKal  fears  I  am  ashamed. 

r  must  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  find 

bulwark  of  the  cause  of  men ; 

my  a/Tection  was  beguiled. 

loder  if  a  poet,  now  and  then, 

le  many  movements  of  his  mind, 

lee  as  a  Lover  or  a  Child. 

^ers#W9rM. 


rO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR* 

led.  loif  d  d  Koxd, 

t  ittv^f  ipBofiamlas  it6vf 

rapdevmv  ^poipioif  i^ijulots* 

•  •  *  «  e 

y  Ifci.     JLal  ffd  fofw  rd)^u  vofth 
iXtfOS/tarrtv  it*  Iptls* 

iEecHTL.  Agam.  12S5. 


AROUMENT. 

munences  with  an  Address  to  the  Divine 
hat  regtilatei  into  one  vaat  harmony  all 
time,  however  calamitotis  some  of  them 

ss  eonposed  on  the  Mth,  Sth.  sad  98th  days 
790:  and  was  first  pobUsbsd  00  the  last  day  of 


may  appear  to  mortals.  The  second  Strophe  oaHi 
on  men  to  suspend  dieir  private  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  devote  them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  htmar. 
nature  in  general.  The  first  Epode  speaks  of  die 
Empress  of  Russia,  who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1796;  having  just  concluded  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Kings  combined  against 
France.  The  first  and  second  Antistrophe  describe 
the  Image  of  the  Departing  Year,  etc  as  in  a  tiaion 
The  second  Epode  prophesies,  in  anguish  of  ipirik 
the  downfiill  of  this  ooimtry. 


I. 
SrnuT  who  sweepest  the  wild  Harp  of  Time ! 
It  is  most  hard,  with  an  imtroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fix'd  on  Heaven's  tmchanging  dima 
Long  when  I  listened,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  DEPAftTiNO  Year  ! 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness. 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness, 
Ere  yet  the  enter'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  iigfat» 
I  raised  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnised  his 
flight 

n. 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb. 

From  the  prison's  direr  gloom, 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thenoe,  where  Poverty  doth  waste  and  languish. 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending, 

Love  illtuninei  manhood's  maze ; 
Qc  where,  o'er  cradled  infimts  bending; 

Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaae. 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance. 
Ye  Woes !  ye  yotmg-eyed  Joyi I  td^iDM* 
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Df  Time'i  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 
Whoae  indefiitigable  iweep 
Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mix'd  tumultuous  band ! 
From  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth. 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  Toiee, 
0*er  Naturo  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  Name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  Hell : 

Aiid  now  advance  in  saintly  Jubilee  - 
Justioe  and  Truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spell. 
They  loo  obey  thy  name,  Divinest  Liberty ! 

m. 

[  maik'd  Ambition  in  his  war-array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  Monarch's  troublous  cry — 
*Ah!  wherefore  does  the  Northern  Conqueress  stay! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  ?" 
Fly,  mailed  Monarch,  fly  ! 
Stunn'd  by  Death's  tnice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
Tlie  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye ! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain ! 
Ye  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower, 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams. 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
*Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infants'  acreami ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffin'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling, 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train, 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling ! 
Thd  exterminating  fiend  is  fled — 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate. 
Each  some  ^rant-murderer's  fate! 

IV. 

Departing  Year !  't  was  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision !  Where  alone. 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne, 
A]re  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  nn  nnimaginable  groan 
Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours !  Silence  ensued. 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with 
glories  shone. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardors  glancing. 
From  the  choired  Gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat. 

V. 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng, 

Hush'd  were  harp  and  song ; 
TQl  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  fiampadi  teven 

(Tlie  mystic  Words  of  Heaven), 

Permiaave  signal  make : 
Hie  fervent  Spirit  bow'd,  then  wpfmd  hk  wmipi  and 
■pake! 


"  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth's  unsolaced  groaning. 
Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might ! 
By  Peace  with  fnofler'd  insult  sacred, 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Scorn ! 
By  Years  of  Havoc  yet  unborn ! 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  bai 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
T6  the  deaf  Synod,  *  full  of  gifli  and  be 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  Torture's  h( 
Avenger,  rise  ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  Island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  ? 
Speak!  from  thy  storm-black  Heaven,  O  speak  i 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  d 
O  dart  the  flash !  O  rise  and  deal  the  bkm 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries ! 
Hark !  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  ^ 
Rise,  God  of  Nature !  rise." 


VL 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renevra  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eye-balls  start ; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 
Wild  IB  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  Death  ! 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  Soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  foredone  \nth  toil  and  wounds. 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  do 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  day-light  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamors  hoarse ! 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  corse !) 


vn. 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion !  O  my  mother  Isle  ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers ; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells 

Proudly  nmparted  with  rocks) ; 
And  Ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  vnld 
Speaks  safbty  to  his  island-child  ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  Quiet  loved  thy  shore ! 
Nor  ever  proud  Invader's  rage 
Or  aack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thy  fields  wit 


vm. 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven '  mad  Avarice  thy  gu 
At  oowardly  distance  yet  kindling  with  pridi 
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srda  and  thy  corn-fields  aecure  thou  boat 
U)od, 

the  wild  yelling  of  Famine  and  Blood ! 
I  cone  thee !  They  with  eager  wondering 
ir  Destnictian,  like  a  Vulture,  ■cream ! 
•jred  Destruction !  who  with  many  a  dream 
fifes  through  nether  seas  upthundering 
!ier  fierce  solitude ;  yet,  as  she  liea 
mt,  or  red  volcanic  stream, 

0  her  lidlesB  dragon-eyes, 

.!  thy  predestin*d  ruins  rise, 

lag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap^ 

listemper'd  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleeik 

IX. 

iway,  my  soul,  away ! 

D,  in  Tain,  the  Birds  of  warning  sing'^ 

1  hear  the  fiunish*d  brood  of  prey 
ank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wiiul! 
.way,  my  soul,  away ! 

irtaking  of  the  evil  thing, 

li  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 

citing  for  food  my  scan^  soil, 

K9il'd  my  count^  with  a  loud  lament 

ntre  my  immortal  mind 

deep  sabbath  of  meek  self^ntent ; 

m  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 

),  lister  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCK 


▲N   ODE. 


that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 
ithless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 
k- Waves !  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll, 
ge  only  to  eternal  laws ! 

that  listen  to  the  night-birds*  singing, 
the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 
de  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 
i  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
ooras,  which  never  woodman  trod, 
ift,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
;ht  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 
•d,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 
de  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
IVaves !  and  O  ye  Forests  high ! 
e  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soar'd ! 
I  Sun !  thou  blue  rejoicing  Sky ! 
ry  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free! 
ness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  bo, 
lat  deep  worship  I  have  still  ador'd 
pint  of  divinest  liberty. 

II. 

ice  in  vnnth  her  giant-limbs  uprear'd, 
1  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and  sea, 
her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  be  five, 
IS  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd ! 
a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 
I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 
to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 
ds  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand. 


The  Monarchs  march'd  in  evil  day, 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array ; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion. 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  grov8B« 
Yet  still  my  vmce,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  t]rrant-quelling  lance^ 
And  shame  too  long  delay'd  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  O  Liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame , 

But  bless'd  the  pseans  of  deliver'd  France. 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  nama 

m. 

"  And  what,"  I  said,  **  though  Blasphemy's  loud  scraam 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wov« 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream ! 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled, 
The  Sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light ! 
And  when,   to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled, 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and   all  seem'd  calm  am* 
bright ; 
When  France  her  front  deep«carr'd  and  gory 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory ; 

When,  insupportably  advancing. 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp; 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing, 
Domestic  treason,  crush'd  beneath  her  fatal  stamps 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore ; 

Then  I  reproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee ; 
**  And  soon,"  I  said,  **  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  fre^ 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call  the  E^rlh 
their  own." 

IV. 

Forgive  me,  Freedom !  O  forgive  those  drecuna ! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament, 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent— 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-etoin'd  streams! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'd 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain-anowa 

With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me  that  I  cherish*4 
One  thought  that  over  bless'd  your  cruel  foes ! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt. 

Where  Peace  her  jealous  home  had  built , 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  vsilds  so  dear; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer— 
O  Fmnce,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind. 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils ! 
Are  these  thy  boasts,  Champion  of  human-kind  ? 

To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway, 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  preyi 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  Liberty  with  spoils 

From  Freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray  t 

V. 

The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vain 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  gamt 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 

(X  Freedom,  graven  on  a  hea\ier  chain ! 
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O  liberty !  \vith  profitleas  endeavor 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour ; 

But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee 
(Not  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee), 

Alike  from  Priestcraft's  harpy  minions. 
And  fiu:tious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 

Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
he  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmates  of  the 
waves! 
And  there  I  felt  thee !-— on  that  sea-clifTs  verge. 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  breeze  above. 

Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 

Tea,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare. 

And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

PoMossing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 

O  Liberty !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

Ftbnary,  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 

WUTTEN  IN    APRIL,   1798,  DURING  THK 

▲N  INVASION. 


ALARM  or 


A  GRKKN  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hills, 
A  imall  and  silent  dell !  O'er  stiller  place 
No  linking  sky-lark  ever  poised  himself 
Hie  hiUs  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling^ope. 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on, 
AH  golden  with  Uie  never-blooraless  furze, 
Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell. 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 
As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax. 
When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 
The  level  Sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light 
Oh!  'tis  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he. 
The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years, 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly,  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise ! 
Hero  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wither'd  heath. 
While  from  the  singing-lark  (that  sings  unseen 
Tlie  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best). 
And  from  the  Sun,  and  from  the  breezy  Air, 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame ; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  halPaleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds, 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing-lark! 
Tliat  aingest  Uke  an  angel  in  Uie  clouds! 


My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  mich  a  man,  who  would  Aill  fa^  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren — O  my  God ! 
It  weifl^  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
Tliis  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hiUa— 
^ovanon  and  the  thunder  and  the  d^out, 


And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage. 
And  undetermined  conflict— even  now. 
Even  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle ; 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  Sun! 
We  have  offended,  Oh !  my  countrymen ! 
We  have  ofl^nded  very  grievously. 
And  been  most  t3nrannous.    From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  Heaven ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  multitudes 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  Sons  of  God, 
Our  Brethren !  Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 
Steam'd  up  from  Cairo'^  swamps  of  pestilence 
Even  so,  my  countrymen !  have  we  gone  fiulh 
And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangi^ 
And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man, 
EQs  body  and  his  soul !  Meanwhile,  at  home^ 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
IngulTd  in  Courts,  Committees,  Institutioni^ 
Associations  and  Societies, 
A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  Gui 
One  Benefit-Club  for  mutual  flattery. 
We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace, 
Pbllutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ; 
Contemptuous  of  all  honorable  rule. 
Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 
For  gold,  as  at  a  market !  The  sweet  words 
Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 
Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  prea( 
Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men,  whose  tones  proclsi 
How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade: 
Rank  scoflers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 
To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  trul 
Oh !  blasphemous !  the  book  of  life  is  made 
A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 
We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break ; 
For  all  must  swear— all  and  in  every  place. 
College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-oourt ; 
All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 
Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest, 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young 
All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  peijury. 
That  &ith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 
Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  wid 
Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 
(Portentous  sight !)  the  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  dki 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven, 
Cries  out,  "Where  is  it?" 

Thankless  too  fer  pea 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  m 
Secure  from  actual  war&ro,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war ! 
Alas !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague, 
BaU^e,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snowi 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  damorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  o( 
Spectators  and  not  combatants  7  No  guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 
(StuiSTd  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  namei. 
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itkms  of  the  God  in  HeavenX 
or  mandates  for  the  certain  death 
tdi  and  ten  thoiuands !  Boys  and  girls, 
■n,  that  'would  groan  to  see  a  child 
1  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war, 
imuaement  for  our  morning-meal ! 
wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only  pra3reri 
les,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enouj^h 
bleasing  from  his  Heavenly  Father, 
I  fluent  phraaeman,  absolute 
ucal  in  victories  and  defeats, 
or  dainty  terms  for  fmtricide ; 
lich  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  our  tongues 
9  abstractions,  emp^  souxuls,  to  which 
DO  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 
soldier  died  without  a  wound ; 
Bbrem  of  this  godlike  frame 
ed  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch, 
in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 
'  to  Heaven,  translated  and  not  killed : 
d  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 
to  judge  him !  Therefore,  evil  days 
Dg  on  us,  O  my  countrymen ! 
t  if  all-avenging  Providence, 
id  retributive,  should  make  us  know 
ning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 
lation  and  the  agony 
BTce  doings! 


Spare  us  yet  awhile, 
id  God !  O!  spare  us  yet  awhile ! 
wC  English  women  drag  their  flight 
beneath  the  burthen  of  their  babes, 
veet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
St  the  Iweast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
r  gazed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
rew  up  with  you  roimd  the  same  flre-dde, 
Hrho  ever  heard  the  sabbath-bells 
the  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure ! 
th :  be  men !  repel  an  impious  foe, 
md  fidse,  a  light  3ret  cruel  race, 
;h  an-ay  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
ds  of  murder ;  and  still  promising 
,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
b's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
snd  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
hat  lifbs  the  spirit !  Stand  we  forth ; 
hem  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
hem  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
Je  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain-blast 
9m  our  shores !  And  oh !  may  we  return 
a  drunken  triumph*  but  with  fear, 
g  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
a  foe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 
i!  0  my  brethren!  I  have  told 
er  truth,  but  without  bitterness, 
n  roy  zeal  or  factious  or  mistimed ; 
T  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them, 
lying  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
own  vicM.     We  have  been  too  long 
r  a  deep  delusion !  Some,  belike, 
\  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
ige  from  change  of  constituted  power; 
Sovomment  had  been  a  robe, 
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On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 

Like  fancy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 

Pull'd  off  at  pleasure.     Fondly  these  attach 

A  radical  causation  to  a  few 

Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 

Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  quahties 

From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 

Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Others 

meanwhile. 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  images, 
And  yieid  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
Even  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd— > 
But,  O  dear  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and  holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father!  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Vi^thin  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  roountain-hills, 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  senntions,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature. 
All  lovely  and  all  honorable  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greamess  of  its  future  being  f 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country.     O  divine 
And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  tlie  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

May  my  fears. 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roor'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  deUcate  grass. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze : 
The  light  has  lef\  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful. 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.     Now  farewell. 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  8of\  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill, 
Homevi'ard  I  wind  my  way ;  and  lo !  recalled 
From  bodings  that  have  well-nigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !  And  af^er  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surroimding  nook. 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  maiiu 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  ri^ 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  hvelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey!  I  behold 
Thy  chureh-tower.  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge  elms 
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Cliwtering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  friend. 

And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 

It  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 

And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace !  With  light 

And  quicken'd  footsteps  thitherward  I  tend, 

Remembering  thee,  O  green  and  silent  dell ! 

And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness 

And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 

Is  loAen'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 

Loire,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human-kind. 

Mker  Stawey,  April  2Sih,  1798. 


FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 
A  WAR  ECLOGUE. 

WITH  AN  AFOLOQETIC  PRErACB.* 


Tke  Scene  a  deeclaied  Tract  in  La  Vendie.  Faxinx 
if  diacooered  lying  on  the  ground ;  toher  enter  Fuuc 
and  Slaughter. 

FAMINE. 

Smnts!  sisteis!  who  sent  you  here  f 

SLAUGHTER  (to  FIRX). 

I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

FIRE. 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  UelL 

No!  no!  no! 
Myself,  I  named  him  once  lielow, 
And  all  the  souls,  that  damned  be, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
C^pp'd  Uieir  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
The:  »m  longer  heeded  roe ; 
fiat  laugh'd  to  hoar  Hell's  burning  raften 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell ! 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  Hell ! 

FAMINE. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so ! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soil  and  slow. 

SLAUGHTER. 

Lbtters  four  do  form  his  name^ 
And  who  sent  you  t 

BOTH. 

The  same!  the  same! 

SLAUGHTER. 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlock'd  my  den. 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  yoo  do  it? 


SLAUGHTER. 

The  same!  the 


Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  mo  loose,  and  cned  Halloo ' 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FAMINE. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks!  the  men  have  bled. 

Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  bread. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle ; 

With  bones  and  sculls  1  made  a  rattle, 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow, 

And  the  homeless  dog — but  they  would  not  go 

So  (rffl  flew;  for  how  could  I  boar 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  faref 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage-wall^* 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister!  in  our  ear. 

FAMINE. 

A  baby  beat  its  djdng  mother. 

I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was  starving  die  oi 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  you  do't? 


FAMINE. 

The  same!  the 
Letteis  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FIRE. 

Sisters!  I  from  Ireland  came! 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 

I  triumph'd  o'er  (he  setting  sun! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  v^iu  done 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides. 

It  was  BO  rare  a  piece  of  fun 

To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night. 

Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  blazing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot : 

The  house-stream  met  the  flame  and  hiss'd. 

While  crash!  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist, 

On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nurses. 

That  deal  in  discontent  and  curses. 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  you  do't? 


*  Ste  Appeadix  to  ''SibpUiJU 


»> 


FIRE. 

The  same!  the 
Letteis  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 


He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
fiow  shall  we  yield  him  honor  due? 

FAMINE. 

Wisdom  comes  with  lack  of  food. 
Ill  gnaw.  111  gnaw  the  multitude, 
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rage  o'erbrim : 

i  him  and  his  brood— 

8LACK3HTX1. 

'  him  limb  from  limb! 

FIEK. 

dames  and  mitrae ! 
that  you  can  do 
id  au  much  for  you? 
he,  by  my  troth ! 
er'd  for  you  both ; 
r  would  you  repay 
'  vrork  I — Away !  awaj ! 
hful!  I 
ireiiasdngly. 


RECANTATION 

ED  IN  THE  8T0EY  OF  THX  MAD  OX. 

ng  fed  with  muaty  hay, 
ork'd  with  yoke  and  chain, 
d  out  on  an  April  day, 
dfl  are  in  their  best  array, 
ing  grasses  sparkle  gay, 
»  with  sun  and  rain. 

I  was  fine,  the  sun  was  bright, 
ruth  I  may  aver  it ; 
.ras  glad,  as  well  he  might, 
a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight, 
'd  to  show  his  huge  delight, 
[ike  a  beast  of  spirit 

ighbora !  stop !  why  these  alarms  ? 

I  is  only  glad." 

hey  pour  from  cots  and  farnia-^ 

he  parish  is  up  in  arms 

g  hunt  has  always  charms), 

!  the  Ox  is  mad. 

ited  beast  scamper'd  about, 

I !  through  the  hedge  he  drov^— 

pursue  with  hideous  rout, 
tg  fastens  on  his  snout, 

the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out— 
lad,  he 's  mad,  by  Jove ! 

sighbon,  stop!*'  aloud  did  call 

t  of  sober  hue, 

t  once  on  him  they  fall, 

sen  squeak  and  children  squall, 

would  you  have  him  toss  us  all  I 

amme !  who  are  you  1 " 

9SS  sago !  his  ears  they  stun, 
urse  him  o'er  and  o*er — 
xxly-minded  dog ! "  (cries  one,) 
your  windpipe  were  good  fun— 
you  for  an  impious*  son 
'resbyterian  w — re ! 


Bsny.<s«  wordt  wbieh  the  most  nnedacsted 
OM  a*  emutant  opportnnhy  of  sr^ving  rrom 
a  pulpit,  sod  the  prodsmatioai  oo  llw  • 


**  You'd  have  him  gore  tne  parish-priest, 

And  run  against  the  altar — 
Tou  Fiend .'" — ^The  sage  his  warnings  ceased 
And  North,  and  South,  and  West,  and  Elast, 
Halloo !  they  follow  the  poor  beast. 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

Old  Lewis,  't  was  his  evil  day, 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes ; 
The  Ox  was  his — what  could  he  say  t 
His  legs  were  stiflen'd  with  dismay. 
The  Ox  ran  o'er  him  'mid  the  fray, 

And  gave  him  his  death's  bruise. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on — but  here. 
The  Gospel  scarce  more  true  t^— 

My  muse  stops  short  in  mid-career-* 

Nay!  gende  reader!  do  not  sneer, 

I  cannot  choose  but  drop  a  tear, 
A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town. 

All  follow'd,  boy  and  dad. 
Bull-dog,  Parson,  Shopman,  CIo\vn, 
The  Publicans  rush'd  from  the  Crown, 
"  Halloo !  hamstring  him !  cut  him  down ! ' 

They  drove  the  poor  Ox  mad. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  tease. 

Why  even  a  rat  might  plague  you : 
There  's  no  philosopher  but  sees 
That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease^ 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  freeze 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  Ox,  in  frantic  mood, 

Faced  round  Uke  any  Bull — 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  stew'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly-fulL 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  't'is  clears— 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle ! 
But  all  agree  he  'd  disappear, 
Would  but  the  parson  venture  near. 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer 

Squirt  out  some  &sting-spittle.t 

Achilles  vras  a  warrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  could  worry — 
Our  panon  too  was  swifr  of  feet. 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat ! 
The  victor  Ox  scour'd  down  the  street^ 

The  mob  fled  hurry-sknrry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-plow*^ 
Through  his  hedge  and  through  her  hedge. 

He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  bellow'd  loud, 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  heller-skelter  crowd 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courase. 


t  AceordinK  to  the  0apera(itiofi  of  the  West  Conntries,  if  yoa 
meet  the  Devil,  you  may  either  cut  him  iohalfwith  a  straw,  ot 
yoa  rosy  cause  him  initanUy  to  disappear  by  spilUDg  over  Iris 
honis. 
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Alas !  to  mend  the  breachea  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  numiea, 
They  all  mutt  work,  whate'er  betide, 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  betide 
(Sad  news  for  Avarice  and  for  Pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

Bat  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried — **  Stop,  neighbors !  stop ! 
The  Oz  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop, 
No,  not  a  school-boy's  fiirthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

*•  The  Oz  is  mad !  Ho!  Dick.  Bob,  Mat! 
What  means  this  coward  fuss  ? 

Ho !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat-* 

T  will  trip  him  up— or  if  not  that, 

Why,  damme !  we  must  lay  him  flat- 
See,  here's  my  blunderbuss!" 

**  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  said, 

The  Ox  was  only  glad. 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head !  "^ 
**  Hush! "  quoth  the  sage,  **  you've  been  misled, 
No  quarrels  now — let's  all  make  head — 

You  drove  the  poor  Ox  mad!" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat. 

With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper, 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat. 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat, 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat, 
Our  pursy  woollen  draper. 

And  so  my  Muse  perforce  drew  bit, 

And  in  he  rushed  and  panted : — 
«  Well,  have  you  heaid  ? "— -"  No !  not  a  whit" 
•*  What !  han't  you  hoard  f " — Come,  out  with  it ! " 
"That  Tiemey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan 's  recanted," 


IL  LOVE  POEMS. 


Qnu  homiUi  tenero  itylaa  olim  effadit  in  nro. 

Ptelef  ■  hie  laenrmu,  et  quod  pbaretrstot  aeoti 

IDe  poer  paero  fecit  mihi  cwpide  Tolniu, 

Omnia  paulatim  consumit  lonfior  mtu, 

Vireodoque  aiinul  oiorimor,  rapimurqae  maDendo. 

lape  mihi  eoUatua  enim  non  iDe  Tidebor : 

Frona  alia  eat,  moreaque  alii,  noramentia  imago, 

Vozqae  aliud  aonat—* 

Faetore  nunc  gelido  eaUdoa  miaeremor  amantea, 

Jamque  aniaae  podet   Veterea  tranqailla  tumaltna 

Maoa  borret  relegenaqoe  alinm  potat  bta  k>cutiim. 

Petrerck. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE 
DARK  LADIE.  . 

The  foHowinff  Poem  la  intended  aa  the  faitrodaetion  to  a 
aomewhat  bng er  one.  The  me  of  the  old  Ballad  word  Ladie  for 
Ladf ,  ia  the  onlf  piece  of  obsoleteneaa  in  it ;  and  aa  it  ia  pro- 
femedly  a  tale  of  ancient  timea,  1  tmat  tha  t  the  affectionate 
loTora  of  Teoerable  antiquity  [aa  Camdra  aaya]  will  grant  me 
their  pardon,  and  perhapa  may  be  induced  to  adroit  a  force 
and  propriety  io  it  A  hesTier  oluectioii  may  be  adduced 
agalnat  the  author,  that  in  iheas  timea  of  fear  and  azpeetatioD, 
'A0ralliMr«9iM»  araand  Oiio  all  diisctiooa,  he  ihonU 


presume  to  offer  to  the  public  a  liUy  taU 
and  five  yean  ago,  I  own  I  ihould  havi 
force  of  thia  objection.  But,  alaa !  exi 
ezpkMion  ao  rapidly,  that  novelty  ittelfce 
it  is  poaiible  that  now  even  a  simple  stori 
polities  or  peraonality.  may  find  some  i 
bub  of  revolutions,  aa  to  thoee  who  hav 
by  the  &lla  of  Niagara,  the  k>weat  wh  is; 
ty  audible. 

Dec.  81, 1709. 
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O  LEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem 

0  leave  the  rose  upon  th 
O  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fa: 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  C3rpre8S  and  a  myrtle-bou 
'This  mom  around  my  ha 

Because  it  fashion'd  mounii 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  Tale  of  Love  a 
A  woful  Tale  of  Love  1 1 

Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark 
And  trembles  on  the  strii 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Gci 
It  sighs  and  trembles  mo: 

0  come,  and  hear  what  cm 
Befell  the  Dork  Ladie. 

Few  Sorrows  hath  she  of  h 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Ge 

She  loves  me  b^t,  whene'e 
The  songs  that  make  her 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  a 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Lo^ 
And  feed  his  sacred  flami 

Oh !  over  in  my  waking  drei 

1  dwell  upon  that  happy 
When  midi^'ay  on  (he  rooui 

Beside  the  niin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'c 
Had  blended  with  the  lig 

And  she  was  there,  my  hop 
My  own  dear  Genevieve 

She  lean'd  against  the  arme 
The  statue  of  the  armed  ! 

She  stood,  and  listen'd  to  m] 
Amid  the  ling'ring  light 

1  play'd  a  sad  and  doleful  a 

I  sang  an  old  and  moving 

An  old  mde  song,  that  fitted 

That  ruin  wild  and  hoar) 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  li 
YTiih  downcast  eyes  and 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  tha 
Upon  his  shield  a  buminj 

And  how  for  ten  long  years 
The  Ladie  of  the  Land : 
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I  loU  ber  bow  he  pined :  and  ah ! 

Tbe  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
Widi  which  I  aung  another's  love, 

bierpreted  my  own. 

Ae  litten*d  with  a  flitting  bliuh ; 

With  doiKucast  eyea,  a^  modeat  giaoe ; 
Aod  ihe  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 

Too  fondly  on  her  iace ! 

Bat  when  I  told  the  cmel  acorn 

That  erased  this  bold  and  lonely  Knight, 
And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-wooda. 

Nor  rested  day  or  night; 

And  how  he  cross'd  the  woodman's  paths. 
Through  briers  and  swampy  rooases  beat ; 

How  houghs  rebounding  scourged  his  limbs. 
And  low  stubs  gored  his  foot ; 

lliat  sometimes  fitnn  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  daritsome  shade. 

And  Mmetimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade ; 

IVre  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  Angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 

And  bow  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
TUs  miserable  Knight ! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did. 

He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band, 
And  laved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 

The  Lidie  of  the  Land! 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasp*d  his  knees ; 

And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  meekly  atrove  to  eipiate 

The  scom  that  erased  his  brain : 

And  how  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 

And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  3reUow  forest-leaves 

A  dying  man  he  lay ; 

Ha  djring  worda— but  when  I  reach'd 
That  tend'rest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 

%  fidt'ring  vmce  and  pausing  harp 
Disturb'd  her  soul  with  pity ! 

AD  impulses  of  soul  and  aenae 
Ilad  thhll'd  my  guiltless  Genevieve ; 

He  mosic  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopea  and  fears  that  kindle  hope^ 

An  imdistingiiishahle  dironfr 
And  gentle  wiihes  long  subdtied. 

Subdued  and  cherish'd  loog ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 

She  blush'd  with  love  and  maidexMhame; 
^nd,  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

iiw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell. 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward 
I  oouki  not  chooae  but  knre  to  see 
Bsr  gentle  boaom  fm^ 


Her  wet  check  glow'd :  she  stept  aside. 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stcpp'd ; 

Then  suddenly,  with  tim'rous  eye. 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept 

She  half  inclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  bending  bock  her  head,  look'd  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  fiu». 

T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  *t  was  a  bashful  art. 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  woe, 

A  woeful  tale  of  love  I  sing : 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs. 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scom 

That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  Knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-woods 
Nor  rested  day  or  night ; 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty  : 
Come,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 


LEWTI,  OR  THE  aRCASSIAN 
LOV&CHAUNT. 


At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved 
To  forget  the  form  1  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 


y 


The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Taraaha's  stream ; 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  ikr. 
The  rock  half-shelter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew — 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  fair. 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass'd ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grevv 
With  floating  colors  not  a  few. 

Till  it  roach'd  the  moon  at  last : 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light ! 
And  BO  with  many  a  hope  I  seek 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti : 
And  oven  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind. 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 
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The  little  cloud — it  floats  away, 

Away  it  goes ;  away  so  soon  ? 
Alas !  it  has  no  power  to  stay : 
Its  hues  are  dim,  its  hues  are  gray— - 

Away  it  passes  from  the  moon ! 
How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly. 

Ever  &ding  more  and  more, 
To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 

And  now  't  is  whiter  than  befwe ! 
As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 

When,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind— 
And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

I  saw  a  vapor  in  the  sky, 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high ; 
t  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud : 

Perhaps  the  breezes  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above. 
Have  snatch'd  alofl  the  lawny  shroud 

Of  Lady  fair — that  died  ibr  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish*d 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherish'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image  !  leave  my  mind— 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever  2 

like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder, 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river-swans  have  heard  my  tread, 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 

O  beauteous  Birds !  methinks  ye  measure 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  Birds !  't  is  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies. 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine-bower. 
The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  Night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread, 
And  creep,  hke  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight, 
Aa  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

Gtk  I  (tiAt  she  saw  me  in  a  dream, 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem, 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I'd  die  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  ibr  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image !  soothe  my  mind ! 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1795. 


THE  PICTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

Tmtouan  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  imderwood 
I  ibroe  my  way ;  now  climb,  and  now  descend 


O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whorts ;  while  oil 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  forest-leaves, 
The  scared  snake  rustles.  Onward  still  I  toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither !  A  new  joy. 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust. 
And  gladsome  as  the  first-bom  of  the  spring. 
Beckons  me  on,  or  foUows  from  behind. 
Playmate,  or  guide !   The  master-passion  quell'a, 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir-trees,  and  the  unfrequcnt  slender  oak, 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  op,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 

Here  Wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  Remone, 
Here  loo  the  lovelorn  man  who,  sick  in  soul. 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-flower. — Gentle  Lunatic! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be. 
He  would  far  rather  not  be  that,  he  is ; 
But  would  be  something,  that  he  knows  not  oC 
In  winds  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks ! 

But  hence,  fond  WTetch !  breathe  not  contagiot 
here! 
No  mjrrtle-walks  are  these :  these  are  no  groves 
Where  Love  dare  loiter !   If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shall  goit 
His  dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  faiid 
Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  O  ye  Nymphs, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Dryades  I 
And  you,  ye  Earth-winds !  you  that  make  at  mon 
The  dew-drops  quiver  on  the  spiders'  webs! 
You,  O  ye  wingless  Airs !  that  creep  between 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  biuen  furze. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  sumroer^noon. 
The  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed — 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp^ 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  Fays,  and  elfin  Gnomes! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemock 
His  little  Godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  hedgehog's  bod 

This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  fool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  net-work :  here  will  I  condi  wf 

limbs. 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade. 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  world — imheard,  unseen. 
And  list'ning  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  sound 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighboring  trunk 
Make  honey-hoards.    The  breeze,  that  visits  mk 
Was  never  Love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow. 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek ; 
Ne'er  play'd  the  wanton — never  half-disclosed 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisons  for  some  love-distemper'd  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen-grove 
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oDBhine,  bat  hit  feeble  heart 
away  like  a  dJaolviiig  thing. 

reeie !  thoa  only,  if  I  gueii  aright 
feathera  of  the  robin's  breaat, 
b  its  little  breast,  so  full  of  song, 
love  me,  on  the  mountBin-esh. 
ux>.  desert  Stream !  no  pool  of  diiiM^ 
ear  as  lake  in  latest  summer^Te, 
?flect  the  stately  virgin's  robe, 
the  form  divine,  the  downcast  look 
itive !  Behold !  her  open  palm 
r  cheek  and  brow!  her  elbow  rests 
re  branch  of  half  afHooted  tree, 
I  towards  its  mirror !  Who  erewhile 

her  countenance   tom'd,  or  look'd  by 
itealth 

s  true  love's  cruel  nurse),  he  now 
last  gaze  and  unoffending  e3re, 
the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
to  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain, 
at  phantom-woiid  on  which  he  gaied, 
iheeded  gazed :  for  see,  ah !  see, 
ve  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 
I  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow, 
nd  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bells : 
mly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time, 
lem  on  the  pool !  Then  all  the  charm 
—all  that  phantom-world  so  &ir 
ind  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 
misshapes  the  other.    Stay  awhile, 
1,  who  scarcely  darest  liA  up  thine  eyes ! 
n  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
IS  will  return !  And  lo !  he  stays : 
the  fr^ments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
aUing  back,  miite,  and  now  once  more 
leoomes  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there, 

the  half  uprooted  tree^but  where, 
be  virgin's  mowy  arm,  that  lean'd 
)  branch  ?  He  turns,  and  she  is  gone ! 
I  she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 
mase 

shall  seek  in  vain.    lU-feted  youth ! 
r  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
re-yearning  by  the  vacant  brook, 

thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
bcr  shadow  still  abiding  there, 
I  of  the  Mirror! 

Not  to  thee, 
1  desert  Stream !  belongs  this  tale : 
d  dark  art  thou — the  crowded  fin 
thy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 
rce  doleful  as  a  cavern-well : 
1  the  shy  king-fishers  build  their  nest 
Bp  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild  stream! 

I 

my  chosen  hannt— emancipate 
ion's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 
trsee  its  devious  course.    O  lead, 
i  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  ^ooms. 
m  through  the  canopy  of  firs, 
be  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock, 
river,  whose  disparted  waves 
under  with  an  angry  sound, 
to  reunite  !  And  see !  they  meet, 
» other  k»t  and  feoid :  and  sea 


Placeless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  water-eun 

Throbbing  within  them.  Heart  at  once  and  Eye ! 

With  its  soft  neighborhood  of  filmy  clouds 

The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears. 

Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre !  Such  the  hour 

Of  deep  ei\joyment,  following  love's  brief  fends , 

And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall ! 

I  pass  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 

Benoath  a  weeping  birch  (most  bmiutiful 

Of  forest-trees,  the  Lady  of  the  woods). 

Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 

That  overbrows  the  cataract    How  bursts 

The  landscape  on  my  sight !  Two  crescent  hUlf 

Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 

A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem. 

With  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages, 

Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit-trees.    At  my  feet. 

The  whortle-benries  are  bedew'd  with  spray, 

Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfaU. 

How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 

Swings  in  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 

The   smoke   from    cottage-chimneys,   tinged   witia 

light. 
Rises  in  columns  ;  from  this  house  alone. 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants. 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze.    But  what  is  this  ? 
That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney-smoke. 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeiung  child. 
His  dear  head  pillow'd  on  a  sleejung  dog- 
One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  the  huid 
Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowers, 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
Peel'd  from  the  birchen  bark !  Divinest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvas,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !  See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin !  She  has  been  newly  here ; 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  coucIik 
The  pressure  still  remains !  O  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  ma3rst  thou  flower  early,  and  the  Sun, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells!   O  Isabel! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alceus  wooed. 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song ! 
O  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautifVd, 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  roe !  My  heart, 
Why  beats  it  thus  f  Through  yonder  coppice*wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straightway 
On  to  her  fother's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  wa3rs  are  hard  to  hit-— 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  ?  't  will  but  idly  feed 
The  psssion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left. 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  follow'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through 


THE  NIGHT-SCENE. 
A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 


BANDOVAX^ 

Tov  knr«d  die  daughter  of  Don 
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XAKL  HKNAT. 
■ANDOTAI* 

Did  yott  not  ny  you  woo'd  hint 

XAKL  HKNET. 

Hor  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 


Loredf 


Once  I  loved- 


■▲IfDOTAL. 

And  woo'd,  perchance, 
One  whom  yoo  lored  not ! 

XAKL  HXNAY. 

Oh !  I  were  moat  baie, 
Not  bving  Oropea.    True,  I  woo'd  her, 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound ;  but  the 
Met  my  advances  with  impamon'd  pride, 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  lire, 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head. 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countenance 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  listenest  to  me. 

BANOOVAL. 

Ansooaly,  Henry !  reasoning  anxiously. 
But  Oropeia 

KA&L  HKNRY.  ^ 

Blessings  gather  round  her ! 
Within  diis  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage. 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  die  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  ray  departure  to  the  army. 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom. 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  maige. 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ;  the  air  was  almost  sultry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close,  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ; — ^yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbor  stood. 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees — ^I  well  remember 
What  an  uncerOun  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led 

me. 
To  diat  sweet  bower !  Then  Oropeia  trembled — 
I  heard  her  heart  beat — if  't  were  not  my  own. 

BANDOVAL. 

A  rode  and  scaring  note,  my  fiiend ! 

XAKL  HENAT. 

Oh!  do! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
The  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love : 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  Nature, 
Fleeing  from  Pain,  shelter'd  herwlf  in  Joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady, 
Like  eyes  soflbsed  with  npture.    life  was  in  us : 
We  were  all  Hie,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  sonl — I  vow'd  to  die  for  her : 
With  the  &mt  voice  of  one  who,  having  spokan. 


Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vow'd  it; 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
Oh !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasure, 
Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 

BANDOVAL  (wUh  a  mzTcottic  tmUt), 
No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint. 
The  God,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf. 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble. 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

KARL  HKNRY. 

Ah!  was  that  bliss 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  f 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence, 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  arms ;  the  veins  were  swelling  on  th 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  void 
Oh !  what  if  all  betray  me  f  what  if  thou  ? 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seem' 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt, 
I  would  exchange  my  unblench'd  state  with  hen 
Friend  !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go— all  objects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her — 
Say  nothing  of  me — I  myself  will  seek  her — 
Nay,  leave  roe,  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  tormen 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye-^ 

[£aal  IIknry  retiret  into  At  w 

BAiVDOVAL  (aUme), 
O  Henry !  alwa3rs  strivest  thou  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act — yet  art  thou  never  great 
^t  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert«ands  rise  up 
And  shape  themselves :  from  Earth  to  Heaven  d 

stand, 
Aa  though  they  were  the  pillan  of  a  temple. 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honor ! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins ' 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN, 

WHOM  THI  AI7TH0A  HAO  KNOWN  IN  THE  DAYf 

HEK   INNOCKNCA. 


/ 


Mtatle-leap  diat,  ill  besped. 
Finest  in  the  gladsome  r^y, 

Soil'd  beneath  the  common  tread. 
Far  fiom  thy  protecting  spray ' 

When  the  Partridge  o'er  the  sheaf 
Whirred  along  the  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  heedless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale 

Lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing . 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sigiia. 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whisper'd  thee  lo 
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Mn  thy  motheretalk 

thou  danced  and  wafled  high— 

this  unshelter'd  walk 

to  &de,  to  rot  and  die. 


(FORTUNATE  WOMAN  AT  THE 
THEATRE. 

,  that  with  sullen  hrow 
:  behind  those  virgins  gay, 
corch'd  and  nuldew'd  boo^ 
$SB  'mid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

o  lured  thee  and  forsook, 
watch'd  with  angry  gaze, 
■aw  his  pleading  look, 
us  heard  his  fervid  phrase. 

glances  of  the  youth,  y 

is  speech,  and  soft  his  si^ ; 
ounid  like  simple  truth, 
0  true  love  in  his  eye. 

thy  polluted  lot, 
lee.  Maiden,  hie  thee  hence ! 
r  weeping  Mother's  cot, 
a  wiser  innocence. 

ist  known  deceit  and  folly, 
hast  felt  that  vice  is  woe : 
nusing  melancholy 
xm'd,  go.  Maiden !  go. 

Mge  of  Selfdominion, 
thy  steps,  O  Melancholy ! 
ngest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
memory  of  past  folly. 

e  sky-lark  and  (brlom, 
»  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes, 
d  flkimm'd  the  tender  com, 
3  bean-field's  odorous  blooms: 

th  renovated  wing 
■he  daro  a  loftier  flight, 
to  the  day-star  spring, 
smbathe  in  heavenly  light 


MFOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM 

r  stem,  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
Died  Rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng, 
jjroud  Harlot  her  distended  breast, 
ies  of  laborious  song. 

m  Music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
Nature's  posrion-warbled  plaint ; 
s  long-breathed  singer's  uptrill'd  strain 
I  squall — they  gape  for  wcoderment 

p  buzz  of  Vanity  and  Hate ! 
«t  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 
I  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 
pert  Captain,  or  the  primmer  Priest, 
Gordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 
B 


O  give  me,  fiom  this  heartless  scene  released. 
To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray 

(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms  I  kiss'd). 
His  Scottish  tunes  and  i^'arlike  marches  j^y 

By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night. 
The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 

With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder-trees 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease, 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  swa3r8  to  and  fro, 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow, 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  wiUi  quiet  tears. 

But  O,  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careers. 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  outrhouse  shed 

Makes  the  cock  shriUy  on  the  rain-etorm  crow. 

To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe. 
Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 

Whom  his  own  trae-love  buried  in  the  sands ' 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

The  things  of  Nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees. 
Or  moan  of  ocean-gale  in  weedy  caves. 
Or  where  the  stifif  grass  'mid  the  heath-plant  waves. 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

Tm  tedded  hay,  the  first  fruits  of  the  soil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  field, 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.    The  foxglove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust. 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  upbringing  lark. 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.  And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 
The  thoms  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side, 
lliat  blue  and  bright-ejred  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not!* 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 
Ebis  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  I 

loved), 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness, 
SofUy  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower, 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breen. 
Over  their  dim  fast-moving  shadows  hung. 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely  movmg  nvei-pooL 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  love 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  oflf  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 


*  Ods  of  tha  names  (and  inaritinc  to  be  the  only  one)  of  the 
MvoBotiB  Seerpioideg  P^tutrit,  a  flower  from  six  to  twehrs 
inchea  htcb,  with  Moe  bloaiom  and  bright  fellow  eye.  It  has 
the  saoM  name  over  the  whole  Empire  of  Germany  (Kfrfisr 
sMte  skAC)  and,  ws  belists,  tt  DtBOMik  sad  AiraAii^ 
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The  nlk  upon  the  frame,  and  woiii*d  her  name 
Between  the  Mofl»-Roae  and  Forget4ne-not— 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn  hair ! 
That  forced  to  wander  till  tweet  spring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  imile,  her  look. 
Her  voice  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep), 
Nor  yet  the  entnuicerocnt  of  that  maiden  kiss 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  simng  retum'd, 
She  would  resign  one  half  of  that  dear  name, 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  biK  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  FALC0inUl*8  *<  SHITWISCK.** 

Ah  .  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  fiunous  streams, 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  choice ; 

Nor  while  half-listening,  *mid  delicious  dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and  voice ; 

Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  sublimer  mood 

On  cliff,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell ; 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strew'd. 

Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell ; 

Our  sea-bard  sang  this  song !  which  still  he  sings, 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend!  Hark,  Kty,  hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  Tempest's  wings, 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  Bark! 

** Cling  to  the  shrouds!"  In  vain!  The  breakers 
roar — 

Death  shrieks !  With  two  alone  of  all  his  clan 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 

No  claMic  roamer,  but  a  shipwreck'd  man  I 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains, 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  ? 

The  elevating  thought  of  suflcr'd  pains. 

Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn ;  but  chief)  the 
name 

Of  Gratitude !  Remembrances  of  Friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more  !  Shades  of  the  Fast, 

Which  Love  makes  Substance!  Hence  lo  thee  I  tend, 
O  dear  as  leog  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

F  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head. 

Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  fbrm'd '  this  work  to 
thee: 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


>/ 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

ON  HER  KXCOTXET  nOM  A  FSVUU 

Wht  need  I  say,  Lotdsa  dear! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here 

A  lovely  convalescent; 
Risen  finom  the  bed  of  pain  and  fear. 

And  feverish  heat 


fhe  «unny  Showers,  the  dappled  Sky, 
The  bttle  Birds  that  warble  hi|^ 

Their  vernal  bves  oommeiiGing, 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

Wiib  tbmr  tweet  in/hianeiqf  . 


Believe  me,  while  in  bed  you  lay, 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray : 

You  made  us  grow  devouter ! 
Each  eye  kwk'd  up,  and  seem'd  to  sa] 

How  can  we  do  without  her  ? 

Besides,  what  vcx'd  us  worse,  we  knc 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  place  where  you  were  going 
This  World  has  angels  all  too  few. 

And  Heaven  is  overflowing ! 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH.  BUT  VER 
NATURAL 

WEITTEN   IN  GEUIANT. 

If  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  feathery  Iwrd, 
To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things. 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly : 

I'm  al\%'a}'s  with  you  in  my  sleep  ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  owil 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  ? 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  roomirch  bids : 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone. 
Yet,  while  't  is  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lid 
And  still  dreams  on. 


IIOME-SICK. 

WKITTEN   IN   GERMANY. 

T  IS  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city-crowds  must  push  his  way 

To  stroll  alone  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-Day 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower. 
Sincere,  affectionate,  and  gay. 

One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 
To  celebrate  one's  marriage^ay. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight, 

Wlio  liaviiig  long  been  doom'd  to  room. 
Throw's  off  the  bundle  from  his  back. 

Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  ? 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang ; 

This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more : 
There 's  Healing  only  in  thy  wings. 

Thou  Breeze  that  playest  on  Albion's  si 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTIC 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  f  The  Spant 

Dove, 
The  Linnet  and  Thrush,  say,  **  I  love  and  1 1 
In  the  winter  they  're  silent — the  wind  is  so 
What  it  says,  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  Un 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunn] 

weadier, 
And  iingiiig,  and  loving— «11  come  back  tofi 
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■  ■o  brimfiil  of  gUdneM  and  love, 
Ida  below  him,  the  blue  Ay  above, 
,  and  he  ainga ;  and  for  ever  angi 
iove,  and  my  Love  lovea  me ! " 


HE  VISIONART  HOPE. 

ve  no  Hope!  Though  lowly  kneeUng 
d  frame  a  prayer  within  hia  breaat, 
itreat  fiyrsome  fweet  breath  of  healing, 
body  might  have  ease  and  reat; 
vain !  the  dull  lighs  from  hia  cheat 
ill  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
re  forced ;  though  like  some  captive  guest, 
riaoner  at  his  conqueror's  feast, 
itleaa  mood  but  half  ocmcealing, 
I  on  hia  gentle  l»ow  confessed, 
in  and  miserable  feeling: 
ire  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dreams, 
sleep,  each  night  repell'd  in  vain, 
as  scatter*d  by  its  own  loud  screams, 
lid  his  heart  command,  though  fain, 
.  vnah  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

.  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast, 

)  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 

$ed  in  nature,  i^-ander  where  he  would — 

eapair  is  but  Hope's  pining  Ghost ! 

!Iope  he  makes  his  hourly  moan, 

id  can  wish  for  this  alone ! 

ith  light  from  Heaven,  before  its  gleams 

tricken  visionary  deems) 

i  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 

fling  sunshine  from  the  noon-tide  bower! 

!  yet  this  one  Hope  should  give 

.  that  he  would  bleas  his  pains  and  live. 


Its  own  sweet  self — a  love  of  Thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be ! 


HE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 
▲  FmAonirr. 

methinks,  the  while  widi  Thee 

the,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 

ledicated  name,  I  hear 

le  and  a  mystery, 

Jge  of  more  than  passing  life, 

n  that  very  name  of  Wife! 

of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep! 
ling  that  upbraids  the  heart 
happiness  beyond  desert, 
dneaa  half  requeats  to  weep! 
leas  I  not  the  keener  aenae 
malarming  turbulence 

ent  joys,  that  ask  no  sting, 
jealooa  lean,  or  coy  denying; 
an  beneath  Love's  brooding  wing, 
)  tendemesB  aoon  d)ring, 
1  oat  their  giddy  moment*  then 
1  the  aoul  to  love  again. 

jirecipitated  vein 
ea,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 
nCheat  aong,  they  oone,  dwy  go^ 
f«  die  sweeter  undei^atnia 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  Receas! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear ! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  faint  careas, 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springN  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  riUs 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray. 
And  high  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  shrilb 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  f  that  yearning  ngh  f 

That  sense  of  promise  everywhere? 
Beloved!  flew  your  spirit  by? 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 

The  rose-mark  on  her  long-lost  chiM 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild ! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before— 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

You  Blood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remembered  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  sec  m 

To  tell  me,  Love  within  you  wrought  - 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream ! 

Has  not,  since  then.  Love's  prompture  deep, 
Has  not  Love's  whisper  evermore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voioea  deep, 
Dear  undersong  in  Clamor's  hoar. 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEAJ3H0RE,    AFTER 
LONG   ABSENCE, 

tmDEE  8TK0N0   MCDICAL  EKOOMMXNDATION   MOT  TC 

BATHI. 

GoD  be  with  thee,  gladsome  Ooeaa. 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  onoe  more! 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseleas  motion. 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Diasnading  spake  the  mild  Phyakam, 
*<Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  Death!  * 

But  my  aoul  fidfiH'd  her  miasioii. 
And  lo!  I  breathe  tmtitmbled  braath.' 

Faahion's  pining  aona  and  daagfateia. 
That  aeek  the  crowd  they  seem  lo  fly. 

Trembling  they  appieach  thy  wateia; 
And  what  carea  Natore,  if  they  die  f 

Me  a  thouaand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  reoollectiona  bland, 

TTioaghts  sublime,  and  stately 
Rerkil  en  tHy  eciholnc  %\t«m\*. 
7  A& 
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Dreams  (the  soul  heraelf  foraaking), 
Tearful  raptures,  boyish  mirth ; 

Silent  adorations,  making 

A  blessed  shadow  of  this  Earth ! 

O  ye  hopes,  that  stir  within  me, 
Health  comes  with  you  from  above ! 

God  is  with  mo,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  Life  be  Love. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISS. 

Cupm,  if  storying  legends*  tell  aright, 

Oboe  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight 

A  chalice  o*er  love-kindlod  flames  he  fix'd, 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix'd  : 

Ifl^th  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

Brusb'd  from  (he  Idalian  star  by  faery  wings : 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join'd. 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  thesunspottod  mind — 

Day-dreams,  whoso  tints  with  sportive  brightness  glow. 

Aiid  Hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  woe. 

The  eyeless  Chemist  heard  the  process  rise, 

The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs ; 

Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th'  enamour*d  dove 

Fours  the  toll  murm'ring  of  responsive  love. 

The  finish'd  work  might  Envy  vainly  blame. 

And  **  Kisses  "  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 

With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest. 

And  breathed  on  Sara's  lovelier  lips  the  rest 


ra.  MEDITATIVE  POEMS, 

IN   BLANK  VKR8K. 


Tea,  he  dt^ertct  to  find  hitiMelf  deoeired. 
Who  leeki  a  heart  in  the  aothinkinc  Man. 
Like  ahadowg  on  a  itream,  the  foniM  of  lifb 
Imprew  their  charactera  on  the  amooth  forohaad : 
Nausht  ainki  into  the  Boaom'M  silent  depth. 
Quick  •enstbilitj  of  Pain  and  Pleaaare 
Move*  the  licht  fluida  lightlf ;  Imt  no  ■ool 
Warmelh  the  inner  frame. 

SckilUr. 


HTBfN   BEFORE   SUN-RISE,  IN  THE   VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 


tks  Riren  Anre  and  Arreiron,  which   bare  thdr 

1  in  the  foot  of  Moot  Rlanc,  five  conipicuoai  torrents 

nth  down  its  sides,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  the  Glaciers, 
tka  CtaitisDa  Major  grows  in  immrnisn  numbefs,  with  its 
of  loTeliest  blue.  * ' 


lUfT  thou  a  chaiTO  to  stay  the  Morning-Star 
In  oil  iteep  ootuse  ?  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 


•  Efflnxit  quondam  blandum  meditata  laborem 

Baaia  laaciva  Cypria  Diva  mani. 
Ambrosia  succoe  occulta  tempera!  arts, 
Frsfransqiie  infuso  nectare  tingit  opoi. 
Biiflleit  et  partem  mellis,  quod  snbdoloi  dim 

Non  knpune  favis  surripuimet  Amor. 
Dwnaios  viola  foliis  ad  miscet  odorsa 
El  spoUa  SBstivis  plurima  rapta  rosis. 
Addit  eC  illecebras  et  mille  et  roille  lep<n«. 

El  qoot  Acidalius  gaudia  Cestus  habsL 
Mr  hi*  eompoeuit  Dea  basia ;  eC  omoia  Kbana 

per  oiaClols 

CarwL  Qaoi.  VoL  II. 


On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  fbnc 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  Sea  of  Pines, 
How  silently !  Aroimd  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge !  But  when  I  look  again,    . 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount!  I  gaied  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in  pnyv 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  Thoii||hL 
Yea  i^ith  my  Life  and  Life's  own  secret  Joy : 
Till  the  dilatir^  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natiual  form,  swell'd  vast  to  Heaven! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tean. 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy!  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song!  Awake\  my  heart,  awake! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Vth! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink : 
Companion  of  the  Moming-Star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  * 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  f 
Who  fiird  thy  coimtenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fliry..and  your  jo} 
Unceasing  thiuMier  and  eternal  foam  f 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came). 
Hero  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest? 

./ 

Ye  Ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice. 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon  f  Who  bade  the  Sob 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?  Who,  with  living  flowefv 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  fMtf— 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nationa. 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 
God !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voiee 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  Moodf 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God! 

46 
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g  flowen  that  tkirt  the  eternal  froat  * 
MUB  aporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
play-mates  of  the  mountain-storm ! 
igs,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
nd  wonders  of  the  element ! 
God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise! 

>t  hoar  Mount!  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
rhose  feet  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
nward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
•ptfa  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
;gaixi,  stupendous  Mountain !  thou 
-aiae  my  head,  awhile  boWd  low 
fi.  upward  from  thy  base 
•Uing  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
leemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
bare  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise, 
cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
ly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
d  Ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
"arch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
le  Stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun 
1  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LmES 

Of  THE  ALBUM  AT  ELBINOK&ODK,    IN  THX 
BARTZ   F0UC8T. 

t  Brocken*8*  sovran  height,  and  saw 
wding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills, 
scene,  and  only  limited 
e  distance.     Heavily  my  way 
1 1  dragged  through  fir-groves  evermore, 
ght  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral  fbnoM 
vith  sunshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard, 
bird's  song  became  a  hoUow  sound ; 
reeze,  murmuring  indivisibly, 
its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
Y  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall, 
rook's  chatter ;  'mid  whose  islet  stones 
kidling  with  ifft  tinkling  bell 
licsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
lite  beard  slow  waving.     I  moved  on 
I  languid  mood  if  for  I  had  found 
-ard  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
r  influence  from  the  Life  within  : 
m  else :  fair,  but  of  import  vague 
eming,  where  the  Heart  not  finds 
prophecy  of  Friend,  or  Child, 
Maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 
or  the  venerable  name 
>red  Country !  O  thou  Queen, 
^ted  Deity  of  Earth, 
IT  England !  how  my  longing  eye 
aCward,  imping  in  the  steady  clouds 
and  high  white  clifis ! 


hast  moantsia  to  the  Harts,  and  iodaad  to  North 


-Whan  I  bava  ffsaad 


ocM  hi«h  eminenea  on  goodly  valas, 
fa  and  ▼iiiafea  «abowar*d  balow, 
>acbt  woald  riaa  that  all  to  sm  wi 
be  aeaaaa  ao  Air,  wu  ooa  amall  afiot 
Biy  tiiad  miod  Biffht  laal,  and  aall  it 


My  native  land ! 
Fill'd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was  pnmd 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hiUs, 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim !  Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  will  I  profane, 
'With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere !  the  God  who  fifamed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  Family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  World  our  Home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIRST  CP 
FEBRUARY,  1796. 

Sweet  Flower !  that  peeping  from  thy  ruaaet  stem 

Unfoldest  timidly  (for  in  strange  sort 

This    dark,    frieze-coated,  hoarse,    teeth-chatteriog 

month 
Hath  borrow'd  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  thee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye),  alas,  poor  Flower! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave. 
E'en  now  the  keen  North-E)ast  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  Consumption  'mid  untimely  charms  f 
Or  to  Bristowa's  Bard,*  the  wondrous  boy ! 
An  Amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own. 
Till  Disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  Hope, 
Bright  flower  of  Hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud  ? 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom !  better  fate  be  thine. 
And  mock  my  boding !  Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I've  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  Self,  Life's  cruel  Task-Master! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  fhone,  and  harmonize 
The  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  tfaoog^to 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  hanh  tnnea 
Play'd  defUy  on  a  sofl-toned  instrument 


THE  EOUAN  HARP. 

COMPOSED  AT  CLEVEDON,  SOMERBETBHimS. 

Mr  pensive  Sara !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 

Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  to 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 

With  white-flower'd  Jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved 

Myrtle, 
(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Love !) 
And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with  bghl 
Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  ere 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite !  How  exquisite  the  scents 
Snatch'd  from  you  bean-field!   and  the  world  ao 

hush'd! 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  dtotant  Sett 
TeUs  us  of  Silence. 

And  that  simplest  Late, 
Placed  length-wayi  in  the  clasping  casement^  huk 
How  by  the  desultory  breen  caress 'd, 
like  some  coy  maid  half  jrielding  to  her  1o7«», 
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It  poun  such  tweet  upbraiding,  as  must  needs 
Tempt  to  repeat  the  wrong !  And  now,  iti  ttringv 
Boldlier  twept,  the  long  sequaciooB  notes 
rOver  delicious  surges  rink  and  rise, 
Such  a  aod  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  Elflns  make,  when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gentle  galea  from  Fairy-Land, 
**^¥here  Melodies  round  honey-dropping  flowers, 
Footless  and  wild,  like  Inrds  of  I^radise, 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  oa.  untamed  wing ! 

0  die  one  life  within  us  and  abroad. 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhere— 

k  Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fill'd ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

And  thus,  my  love!  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon, 
Wldlst  through  my  hali^loeed  eye-lids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity ; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall'd  and  undetain*d. 
And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies, 
.Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  oiganic  harps  diversely  framed, 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeae, 
At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  All? 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  O  beloved  woman !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallow'd  dost  tfaon  not  reject, 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  vrith  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  fiunily  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  said  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  the  unregenerate  mind ; 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  Philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  him. 
The  Incomprehensible !  save  when  with  awe 

1  praise  him,  and  with  Faith  that  inly  feels ; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 

A  sinful  and  most  miserable  Man, 
Wilder'd  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  poasev 
Peace,  and  this  Cot,  and  thee,  heartJionor'd  Maid! 


REFLBCnONB  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE 
OF  RETIREMENT. 


ptopriofa.^Jl0r. 


Liiw  was  our  pretty  Cot :  our  taUest  rose 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber-window.    We  could  hear. 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom. 
The  Soa*8  fiunt  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  bkwom'd ;  and  acroa  the  Forah 
Iliiok  JMmfaiitwinod:  the  littto  hirincBpe  round 


Was  green  and  woody,  and  refireah'd  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion !  once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methought,  it  calm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings ;  for  he  paused,  and  look'd 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  aroimd. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  again. 
And  sigh'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bless'd.    Ofl  with  patient  ear 
Long-Ustening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark's  note 
(Viewless  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings),  in  whisper'd  tones 
I've  said  to  my  beloved,  **  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  Happiness, 
Unearthly  minstrelsy !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  when  all  is  huA( 
And  the  Heart  listens!" 

But  the  time,  when  6isi 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  Mount 
I  climb'd  with  perilous  toil,  and  reach'd  the  top, 
Oh!  what  a  goodly  scene !  Here  the  bleak  Mou 
The  bare  bleak  Mountain  speckled  thin  with  shi 
Grey  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fielc 
And  River,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow'd, 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  banks 
And  Seats,  and  Lawns,  the  Abbey  and  tlie  Woo 
And  Cots,  and  Hamlets,  and  faint  City.«pire ; 
The  Channel  thertt  the  Islands  and  white  Sails, 
Dim    Coasts,  and   cloud-like   Hills,  and  shmc 

'Ocean- 
It  seem'd  like  Omnipresence !  God,  methought 
Had  built  him  there  a  Temple :  the  whole  Wori 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference. 
No  vM  profaned  my  overwhelmed  bean. 
Blest  hour!  It  was  a  luxury, — to  be ! 

Ah !  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  Moimt  sublime 
I  was  constrein'd  to  quit  you.     Was  it  right, 
While  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toil'd  and  bled. 
That  I  thould  dream  away  the  intrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  f 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  One  he  lifb  from  Earth: 
And  He  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  face, 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids. 
My  Bene&ctor,  not  my  Brother  Man ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence, 
IVaise,  praise  it,  O  my  Soul !  ofV  as  thoti  sram'st 
The  Sluggard  Pitsr'B  vision-weaving  tribe ! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wretch 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  soUtude 
Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  Sympathies  f 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand. 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  Science,  Freedom,  and  the  Truth  In  Christ 

Tet  ofl,  when  afler  honorable  toil 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dreaa 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  Cot ! 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  roHe, 
And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  miki  sea-air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes    sweet  Abode! 
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none  greater!  And  that  ell  had  such  I 

B  •»— but  the  time  ia  not  yet 

)  Father !  Let  thy  Kingdom  eame ! 


DE  REV.  GEORGE  CX)LERIDGE  OF 
riTERT  9r.  MART,  DEVON. 

WITH  SOME  ro: 


Notoi  in  fratraa  animi  patanL 

Bar.  Cum.  Eh.  L  S. 


}  lot  hath  he,  who  having  paH*d 

■nd  early  manhood  in  the  stir 

oil  of  the  world,  retreats  at  length* 

■  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart, 

ne  dwelling  where  hia  fiither  dwelt; 

r  iriewa  hia  toctering  little  onea 

thoae  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap, 

,  fint  kneeling  hia  own  inftncy 

brief  prayer.    Such,  O  ray  earlieat  Friend ! 

nd  anch  thy  brothera  too  enjoy. 

«  did  jre  cUmb  Life'a  upland  road, 

'd  and  cheering :  now  firatenial  hnre 

rn  yon  to  one  centre.    Be  your  days 

bleat  and  bleaaing  may  ye  live ! 

tfa'  Eternal  Tl^adom  hath  diapenaed 
it  fortune  and  more  difierent  mind^ 
ihe  apot  where  fint  I  sprang  to  light 
transi^anted,  ere  my  soul  had  fix*d 
meatic  loves ;  and  hence  through  life 
:hance-etaned  Friendships.    A  brief  while 
e  preaerved  me  from  Life's  pelting  ilia ; 
ft  tree  with  leavea  of  feeble  atem, 
uda  laated,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
le  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
be  collected  shower ;  and  some  moat  fidae, 
fiur  ibliaged  aa  the  Manchincel, 
ipCed  me  to  alumber  in  their  shade 
I  the  atonn ;  then  breathing  aubtleat  dampa, 
ir  own  venom  with  the  rein  from  Heaven, 
}ke  poiaon'd  !  But,  all  praiae  to  Him 
a  ua  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
It  aheher;  and  beaide  one  Friend, 
h'  impervioua  covert  of  one  Oak, 
d  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  namea 
ind  and  of  Father ;  nor  unhearing 
ivine  and  nightly-whispering  Voice, 
xn  ray  childhood  to  maturer  yeara 
me  of  predeatinated  wreaths, 
ith  no  fading  colors! 

Tet  at  times 
is  sad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  life 
a  atranger,  moat  with  naked  heart 
>wn  home  and  birth-fdace :  chiefly  dien, 
emember  thee,  my  earliest  Friend ! 
o  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  j^uth ; 
tf  my  wanderings  with  a  Father'a  eye ; 
ag  evil,  ]ret  still  hoping  good, 
eadi  fault,  and  over  all  my  woea 
in  ailence !  He  who  counta  alone 
nga  of  the  aoliiary  heart, 
Ig  knows,  how  I  have  loved  thee  ever. 


Loved  aa  a  brother,  aa  a  aon  revered  thee ! 

Oh !  't  ia  to  me  an  ever-new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blaat 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  soah. 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl ; 

Or  when  aa  now,  on  aome  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequeater'd  orchard-plot. 

Sit  on  the  tree  crooked  earthward ;  whoee  old  bocii^ 

That  hang  above  us  in  an  arboroua  roof, 

Stirr'd  by  the  faint  gale  of  departing  May, 

Send  their  looae  bloaaoma  alanting  o*er  our  heads! 

Nor  doat  not  then  aometimea  recall  dioae  hous, 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gaveat  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firstling-bya.    Since  then  my  song 
Hath  aounded  deeper  notea,  auch  aa  beaeem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  aa,  tuned  to  theae  tumultuous  times. 
Cope  with  the  tempeat's  swell ! 

llieae  variona  stndnB 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood. 
Accept,  my  Brother !  and  (for  aome  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  Error  or  intemperete  Truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  cahn  it  down,  and  let  thy  tove  forgive  it ! 


INSCBIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A  HEATH. 

This  Sycamore,  oft  musical  widi  bees, — 

Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  loved !  O  long  unhaim*d 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves!  Long  may  the  Spring 

Quietly  aa  a  sleeping  infiuit's  breath. 

Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 

With  soft  and  even  pulae !  Nor  ever  oeaae 

Yon  tiny  cone  of  aand  ita  aoundleaa  danoe. 

Which  at  die  bottom,  like  a  friry'a  page. 

As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still. 

Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Fount 

Here  twilight  is  and  coolness  :*here  is  moss, 

A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  ahade. 

Thou  mayat  toil  far  and  find  no  aecond  tree. 

Drink,  Pilgrim,  here !  Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 

Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 

Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound. 

Or  passing  gale  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees! 


A  TOMBLESS  EPTTAPa 

T 18  true,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praiM, 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends. 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal) 

T  is  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths,  * 

And  honoring  with  religious  love  the  Great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess. 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  Idols !  Learning,  Power,  and  TmM* 

(Too  much  of  all)  thus  waslm%  Va  \«iii  niix 
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Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sicknen,  't  is  true, 

Whole  yean  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  close, 

Even  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life ! 

Bat  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm, 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintain'd 

The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 

Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  Muse. 

For  not  a  hidden  Path,  that  to  the  Shades 

Of  die  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk'd  undiscover'd  by  him ;  not  a  rill 

Tluure  issues  from  the  fount  of  Uippocrene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source. 

Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  delL 

Knew  the  gay  wild-flowers  on  its  banks,  and  cull'd 

Its  med'cinaUe  herbs.    Yea,  oA  alone, 

Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave, 

Tlie  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 

He  bade  with  liAed  torch  its  starry  walls 

l^iaride  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 

Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage. 

O  fiamed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 

O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 

Philosopher !  contemning  wealth  and  death, 

Tet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 

Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone. 

This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inscribes. 

Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 


In  lbs  Jane  of  1797,  aoina  lonff-expected  Friends  paid  a  Tiiit 
to  the  Author'!  Cottage ;  and  on  the  morning  of  their  ar- 
rival, be  met  with  an  accident,  which  disabled  him  from 
waBunc  daring  the  whole  time  of  their  itay.  One  Evening, 
when  ther  had  left  him  for  a  few  bonn,  he  composed  the 
foUowinc  lioea  in  the  Garden  Bower. 


Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain. 
This  Lime-tree  bower  my  prison !  I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Bfost  sweet  to  my  remembrance,  even  when  age 
Had  dimm'd  mine  eyes  to  blindness !  They,  mean- 
while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 
On.  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge. 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance. 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told  : 
llie  roaring  deli,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  Ash  from  rock  to  rock 
llings  arching  like  a  bridge ; — that  branchless  Ash, 
Unsuim'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 
Ne*er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fanned  by  the  waterfkll !  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  the  dark-green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight  .*) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of*  the  blue  clay-stone. 

Now,  my  Friends  emerge 
Beneadi  the  wide  wide  Heaven — and  view  again 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea. 
With  some  fiur  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  up 


*  1  be  Aapleninm  Bcolopendriam.  called  in  aome  coantries 
the  Adder*!  Tonguo,  in  other*  the  Hart'i  Tongue ;  but  With- 
ering irivet  the  Adder*!  Tongae  as  the  trivial  name  of  the 
tJflhitMriotmun  otUr. 


The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  islei 

Of  purple  shadow !  Yee,  they  wander  on 

In  gladnees  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad, 

My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  for  thou  hast  pined 

And  himger*d  afler  Native,  many  a  year. 

In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 

With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pair 

And  strange  calamity !  Ah !  slowly  sink 

Behind  the  westeni  ridge,  thou  glorious  Sun ! 

Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb, 

Ye  purple  heath-flowers !  richlier  bum,  ye  cloudi! 

\Ase  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves ! 

And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean !  So  my  Friend, 

Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood. 

Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing  round 

On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 

Lea  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  hues 

As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  makes 

Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there !  Nor  in  this  bower, 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.    Pale  beneath  the  Uui 
Himg  the  transparent  foliage ;  and  I  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  siumy  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  simshine !  And  that  Walnut>tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  Ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mas, 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight :  and  though  now  the  Bh 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  Swallow  twitters, 
Yet  still  the  sohtary  Humble-Bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower !  Henceforth  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure  : 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty !  and  sometimes 
T  is  well  to  be  berefl  of  promised  good, 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  carmot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  Rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  croes'd  the  mighty  Orb's  dilated  glory. 
While  thou  stood'st  gazing ;  or  when  all  was  slill, 
Flew  creakingt  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  chann 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 


TO  A  FRIEND 

WHO    HAD  ~  DECLARED    HI8    INTENTION   OF  WUm 
NO   MORE  POETRY. 


Dear  Charles !  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I 
That  Genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fbimt 


t  Some  months  after  I  had  writtm  this  Tine,  it  gave  me  pis 
rare  to  obeerve  that  Bartram  had  obeerved  the  mom  droa 
■tanee  of  the  Savanna  Crane.  "  When  theao  Birds  w» 
their  wings  ia  fligfat,  tiieir  strokes  are  riow,  naodsrati  si 
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ilie :  and  (sureties  of  thy  fiuih) 
tnd  Simplicity  stood  by, 
sed  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  renounce 
's  low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 
d  rooted  in  the  heavenly  Muse, 
d  and  sanctified  to  Poe^. 
wert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 
f  Thetis  ent  her  warrior  Son  : 
those  recreant  unbaptized  heels 
^ing  from  thy  bounden  ministerios — 
teems  and  burthensome  a  task 
un withering  flowers !  But  take  thou  heed : 
jrt  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  Boy, 
e  arrows*  mystically  dipp'd, 
ay  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  I 
he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  Earth 
the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear?" 
I,  and  Nature's  own  beloved  Bard, 
e  "  niustrioust  of  his  native  land 
>rly  did  l^ook  for  patronage.*' 
Maecenas !  hide  thy  blushing  fiice ! 
ch'd  him  from  the  Sickle  and  the  Plow — 
Ale-Firkins. 

Oh !  for  shame  return ! 
k  rock,  midway  the  Aonian  Mount, 
ids  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
ed  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
mn  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
e  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled, 
•ng  wreath  it  round  thy  Poet's  tomb, 
ie  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow, 
ank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowen 
bade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit 
h  stopped  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand 
ce  intertexture,  so  to  twine 
ious  brow  of  Scotch  Nobility. 

1796. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

ON   THE    NIGHT   AFTKR    HIS    RECITATION 
>EM    ON   THE  GROWTH   OF   AN   INDIVIDUAL 


r  the  Wise !  and  Teacher  of  the  Good ! 

?art  have  I  received  that  lay 

t  historic,  that  prophetic  lay, 

high  theme  by  thee  first  simg  aright) 

indations  and  the  building  up 

ion  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 

r  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 

e ;  and  what  within  the  mind, 

reathings  secret  as  the  soul 

growth,  ofl  quickens  in  the  heart 

all  too  deep  for  words  ! — 

Theme  hard  as  high ! 
spontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears 
bom  they  of  Reason  and  twin-birth). 


I  even  when  at  m  considerable  diiUince  or  hiRb 
»  plainly  hear  the  qaill  feaiht^n ;  their  ahaAs  ond 
one  another  creak  aa  the  joints  or  working  of  a 
nnpcatuoas  aea.*' 

id.  Oljrnip.  iii.  1.  156. 

I  frum  Burnt*!  dedication  of  bis  Poems  to  the  No- 
iiiUr  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt. 


Of  Udes  obedient  to  external  force, 

And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem. 

Or  by  some  inner  Power ;  of  moments  awful. 

Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 

When   Power  stream'd   from   thee,  and  thy  soul 

received 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow'd — 
Of  Fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Uyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  Vales  and  Glens 
Native  or  outland,  Lakes  and  famous  Hills ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  High-road,  when  the  Stan 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  Mountain-streams, 
The  Guides  and  the  Companions  of  thy  way ' 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense 
Distending  wide,  and  Man  beloved  as  Man, 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
Of  Heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  Main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant. 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human-kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-bom  Deity! 
— —Of  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck  down 
So  summon'd  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  o£  man's  absolute  Self. 
With  light  un  waning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on — ^herself  a  glory  to  behold, 
The  Angel  of  the  vision !  Then  (last  strain) 
Of  Duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice, 
Action  and  Joy ! — An  orphic  song  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  and  pasaionate  thoughts. 
To  their  own  music  chanted ! 

O  great  Bard ' 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  stedfast  eye  I  view'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  Great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !  They,  both  in  power  and  act, 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  than. 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  m  it 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fimie 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Tmth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes ' 
Ah !  as  I  listen'd  with  a  heart  forlorn* 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pouis— 
Keen  Pongs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart; 
And  Fears  self-will'd,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  Hope 
And  Hope  that  scarce  wt>uld  know  itself  from  Fea*. 
Sense  of  past  Youth,  and  Manhood  come  in  vain 
And  Genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wild 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  opcn'd  out — but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-some  grave ! 

That  way  no  more  !  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 
Who  come  a  wclcomer  in  herald's  guise. 
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Singing  of  Glory,  and  Futurity, 
To  wander  back  on  sucli  unhealthful  road, 
Plucking  the  poisons  oC  self-harm !  And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew'd  before  thy  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  Bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  oomrauni<m  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  Pity  or  GrieC  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs, 
fhe  tumult  rose  and  ceased  :  for  Peace  is  nigh 
Where  Wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms. 
The  Halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

£ve  following  eve, 
Dear  trmquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
Is  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  hoil'd 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 
With  momentary  Stan  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  Foam,*  still  darting  off 
Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea. 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  Mooil 

And  when — O  Friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyselC  and  powerful  to  give  strength  ! — 
lly  long  sustained  song  finally  closed. 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — yet  ^ou  thyself 
Wert  stUl  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  (aces — 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
CThought  was  it  f  or  Aspiration  ?  or  Resolve  7) 
Absorb'd,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  : 

A  CONVERSATION  POEM; 

WRITTEN   IN   APRIL,    1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 
Distinguishes  the  West,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge ! 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath. 
But  hear  no  murmuring :  it  Rovn  silently, 
0*er  its  soA  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim. 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 
And  hark !  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song. 


*  **  A  besutiful  white  ckiud  of  foam  st  momentary  interrab 
eooned  bjr  the  lide  of  the  veicel  with  a  roar,  and  little  ttais 
of  flame  danced  and  tparkled  and  went  out  in  it:  and  eirery 
now  and  then  light  detachments  of  this  white  cloud-like  foam 
dartud  off*  from  the  vessers  Nide,  each  with  its  own  small  con- 
slaDation,  over  the  sea.  and  scoured  out  of  sicht  like  a  Tartar 
koqp  over  a  wiklemesa."— TA«  Friemd,  p.  330. 


*'  Most  musical,  roost  melancholy  *t  bird ! 

A  melancholy  bird  ?  Oh !  idle  thought ! 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  nigh^wandering  man,  whose  heart  wm 

pierced 
With  die  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wron|^ 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 
(And  so,  poor  Wretch !  filled  all  things  with  himsdf 
And  made  all  gentle  soimds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow),  he  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit ; 
Pbet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  limli 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dell. 
By  Sim  or  Moon-light,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  Cnme  forgetfiil !  so  his  fiime 
Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  Nature !  But 't  will  not  be  so ; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical* 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still,      ' 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sighs 
O'er  Philomela's  pi^-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  Sister !  we  have  leaml 
A  difierent  lore :  we  may  not  thus  pro&ne 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  joyance !  T  is  the  merry  Nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitatet 
With  fiut  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chuut,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge, 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  tmderwood. 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass. 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  Nightingales ;  and  iai  and  near, 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song. 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passogings. 
And  murmurs  musical  and  Bvnft  jug  jug, 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all^ 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony. 
That  should  you  close  your  e3res,  you  might  alnuiK 
Forget  it  was  not  day !  On  moonlight  bushes, 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  disclosed. 
You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs, 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  biigbl 

and  full. 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  ahid* 
lights  up  her  love-torch. 


t  This  passage  in  Miltoo  poasesaee  an  excel  leooe  fkr  i—r— 
to  that  of  mere  deecriptioo.  It  n  spoken  in  the  charaoler  ef  A* 
mdaocholjr  man.  and  has  therefore  a  dramatic  proprielr.  f^ 
author  makes  this  remark,  to  rescue  himself  from  the  d 
of  having  alluded  with  leritjr  to  a  line  in  Milton :  a  chaqe  L 
which  none  could  be  more  painful  to  him,  except  perfaapil 
of  having  ridiculed  his  Bible. 
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A  moet  gentle  Moid, 
ith  in  her  hospitable  home 
I  castle,  and  at  latest  eve 
i  lady  Tow'd  and  dedicate 
ig  more  than  Nature  in  the  grove) 
agh  the  pathways  ;  she  knows  idl  their 
>tea, 

Maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
the  Moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 

a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  Moon 
lath  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
msation,  and  these  wakeful  Birds 
irst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
sodden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
aiiy  harps !    And  she  hath  watdi'd 
ghtingale  perch'd  giddily 
f  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breen, 

inoti(Hi  tune  lus  wanton  song 
joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

,  O  Warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve, 

ly  friends !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 

sen  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 

»r  our  dear  homes. — ^That  strain  again  f 

would  delay  me !  My  dear  babe, 

>le  of  no  articulate  sound, 

ings  with  his  imitative  Usp, 

raid  place  lus  hand  beside  his  ear, 

md,  the  small  forefinger  up, 

listen !  And  I  deem  it  wise 

im  Nature's  Play-mate.    He  knows  well 

ig<«tar ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 

tessful  mood  (some  inward  pain 

ap  that  strange  thing,  an  infknt's  dream), 

rith  him  to  our  orchard-plot, 

leld  the  Moon,  and,  hush'd  at  once, 

is  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently, 

sir  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd  tears 

in  the  yellow  moon-beam !  Well ! — 

tor's  tale  :    J^ut  if  that  Heaven 

*  me  hfe,  lus  childhood  shall  grow  up 

ith  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 

iflociate  joy!   Once  more,  farewell, 

itingale !  Ghnce  more,  my  friends !  farewelL 


FRO&r  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

performs  its  secret  ministry, 

y  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 

— and  hark,  again !  loud  as  before. 

IS  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 

ae  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 

ausings :  save  that  at  my  side 

I  infant  slumbers  peace^lly. 

indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  distuiiis 

meditation  with  its  strange 

le  silentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 

cms  village !  Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 

e  numberless  goings  on  of  lifo, 

I  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 

low  burnt  fire,  and  quiven  not ; 

hn,  which  flutter'd  on  the  grate, 

there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
u  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
1  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 

oompsniouable  form, 
r  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit 


By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself^ 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought 

ButO!  howufi» 
How  ofl,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  siranger  I  and  as  ofl 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church-to«w 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  muac,  rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair-day, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  thingi  to  come ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things,  I  dreamt, 
LuU'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dream 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book : 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  itranger'a  foce. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  caUa, 
Fill  up  the   interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  loom  for  other  lore. 
And  in  far  other  scenes !  For  I  was  rear'd 
In  tlie  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thouy  my  Imbe !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelUgible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  thmgs  in  himself 
Great  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  H^, 
Whether  the  simuner  clothe  the  general  eaith 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufVs  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whether  the  eave-diups 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  th^  up  in  silent  icicles^ 
Quiedy  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOGKTHER   WrfH   AN   UNFIiriSmD    POXM 

Thus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rh3rme 

Elaborate  and  swelling:  yet  the  heart 

Not  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powen 

8.  t^ 
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I  aik  not  now,  my  friend !  the  aiding  verse, 
TediouB  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxious  thought 
Of  dinonant  mood.    In  fiincy  (well  I  know) 
From  buainess  wand'nng  far  and  local  cares, 
Thou  creepeet  round  a  dear-loved  Sister's  bed 
With  noiseless  step,  and  watchest  the  faint  look, 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  solicitude, 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 

I  too  a  Sister  had,  an  only  Sister 

She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pour'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorTO\%'8 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  his  nune's  arms). 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  Friendship's  eye. 
Oh !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  she  was  not  ! — Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year : 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  Hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  view'd — her  soul  afTcctionato  yet  wise, 
Her  poliah'd  virit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories, 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees. 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  Love 
Aught  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne, 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes, 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifted  heart. 
And  praise  Him  Gracious  with  a  Brother's  joy ! 
December,  1794. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET  AGAIN. 

COMTOBED   DURING   ILLNESS   AND   IN   ABSENCE. 

Dim  hour !  that  slcep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
O  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 
Bend  o'er  Uie  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dove, 
And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  caressing  and  carest. 
With  heaWng  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest ; 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  from  her  smiling  eyes. 
Lull  with  fond  woe,  and  med'cine  me  with  sighs : 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  May 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Young  Day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour, 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  fav'ritc  flower ; 
Weeps  the  so  A  dew,  the  balmy  gale  she  sighs. 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  flow'ret  feels : 
pitying  Mistress  mounis,  and  mourning  heals ! 


. »» 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

Mt  honor'd  friend  !  whose  verse  concise,  yet  clear. 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconquer'd  sensoi 
May  your  fame  fadeless  live,  as  *'  never^ere 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 

*  I  atterly  recant  the  sentiroeDt  contained  in  the  lines 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-tpreadinf  lore 
Anght  to  implore  were  impotence  of  mind, 

it  beiiiff  written  in  Bcriptore,  "^$k,  and  it  ahall  be  giren  7011," 
and  mj  human  reason  being  moreover  convinced  of  the  pro- 
mmtrofoiSuiogpetUians  ai  well  ai  tnanksRivings  to  the  Deity. 


Embow'rs  me  from  noon's  sultiy  influence ! 
For,  like  that  nameless  riv'let  stealing  by. 
Your  modest  verse,  to  musing  Quiet  dear. 
Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow'd  :  the  charm'd  < 
Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  love  the  sofbn'di 


I 


Circling  the  base  of  the  Poetic  mount 

A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow 

Its  coal-black  waters  from  Oblivion's  fount : 

The  vapor^poison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low. 

Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  ga 

Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 

Beneath  the  Moimtain's  lof\y-frowning  brow. 

Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 

A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delajw  th'  unlab*ring  ftH^ 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  suldime  and  n 
That  like  some  giant-king,  o'ergloormi  the  hill ; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music !  But  th'  tmcc^sing  rill 
To  the  sofl  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Mtuinurs  sweet  under-song  'mid  jasmin  bowofc 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wander'd — there  collecting  fk>w*n 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  powen! 

There  for  the  monarch-murder'd  Soldier's  tomb 
You  wove  th'  unfuiish'd  wreath  of  saddest  hvmf 
And  to  that  holier  chaplett  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dewi. 
But  lo !  your  HendersonI  awakes  the  Muse 
His  spirit  beckon'd  from  the  mountain's  height! 
You  leA  the  plain  and  soar'd  'mid  richer  views' 
So  Nature  moum'd,  when  sank  tlie  first  day's  Q^ 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spcuigling  her  robe  rfi 
night! 

Still  soar,  my  friend,  those  richer  views  amoiig, 
Strong,  rapid,  fervent  flashing  Fancy's  beam ! 
Virtue  and  Truth  shall  love  your  gentler  song ; 
But  Poesy  demands  th'  impassion'd  theme : 
Waked  l^  Heaven's  silent  dex^-s  at  eve's  mild  f^MUk 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  aroimd ! 
But  if  the  vext  air  rush  a  stormy  stream. 
Or  Auttunn's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound, 
With  fruits   and  flowers   she  loads    the  tempos 
honor'd  grotmd. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POEBA 

THE  THREE  GRAVES. 
▲  rRAOMENT  OF  ▲  SEXTON'S  TALE. 


{ 


[The  Anther  hss  pabtiahed  the  following  hamble 
encooraged  by  the  deciaive  recommendation  of  more  than  < 
of  our  most  celebrated  living  Poeta.  The  lanffoage  wai  ia- 
tendod  to  be  dramatic ;  that  ia.  tuited  to  the  narrator :  and  1 
metre  correapood*  to  the  homeline*  of  the  diction.  It  is  1 
fore  presented  as  the  fragment,  not  of  a  Poem,  but  of  a  ( 
mon  Ballad-tale.  Whether  this  ii  luflScicnt  to  justify  the  1 
tion  of  such  a  style,  in  any  metrical  compoaition  not  proftsP 
edly  ludicroui,  the  Author  it  himacif  in  eoroe  doubt  At  0B 
eventa,  it  is  not  preaented  as  Poetry,  and  it  ia  in  no  way  eov 
nected  with  the  Author'a  judgment  concerning  Poetic  dietio*- 
Its  merita,  if  any,  are  ezckiaively  PsychologieaL  The 


*  War,  a  Fragment  f  John  the  Baptiat,  a  P( 

X  MoDody  on  John  Heodersoo. 
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•  mppo— d  to  have  been  narrated  m  the  first  and 
c«aa  follows. 

ynuDC  fanner,  meets,  at  the  house  of  EUeo,  her 
,  Mary,  and  conunences  an  acquaintance,  which 
riloal  attachment.  With  her  consent,  and  by  the 
nr  common  friend  Ellen,  he  announces  his  hopes 
■  to  Mary's  Mother,  a  widow-woman  bordarinf 
ih  year,  and  from  constant  health,  the  possession 
nl  property,  and  from  having  had  no  other  children 
d  another  dau<hter  (the  Father  died  in  Umr  b- 
amc,  for  the  greater  part,  her  personal  attractions 
BBS  (>f  appearance  -,  but  a  woman  of  low  education 
temper.  The  anwor  which  she  at  once  returned 
I  applicatMMi  was  remarkable—'*  Well,  Edward ! 
laodsome  yoonc  fellow,  ond  you  shaU  have  my 
From  this  time  all  their  wooing  passed  under  the 
i;  and,  in  fine,  she  became  herself  enamoured  of  her 
D-law,  and  practised  every  art,  both  of  endearment 
any,  to  transfer  his  affections  from  her  daughter  to 
ha  oatJinee  of  the  Tale  are  positive  facts,  and  of  no 
data,  though  the  author  has  purposely  altered  the 
be  serae  of  action,  as  well  as  invented  the  characters 
n  and  the  detaiil  of  the  incidents.)  Edward,  how- 
h  perplexed  by  her  strange  detraction  from  her 
rood  qualities,  yet  in  the  innocence  of  his  own  heart 
nff  bar  increasing  fondness  for  motherly  affection  t 
th  overcome  by  her  miserable  passion,  after  much 
uy*s  temper  and  moral  tendencies,  exclaimed  with 
tioQ— "  O  Ed%rard !  indeed,  indeed,  she  is  not  fit  for 
IS  not  a  heart  to  love  you  as  you  deeerve.  It  is  I 
»a !  Marry  me,  Edward !  and  I  will  this  very  day 
r  property  on  you.** — The  Lover's  eyes  were  now 
d  tbns  taken  by  surprise,  whether  from  the  effect 
n  which  be  felt,  acting  as  it  were  hysterically  on 
system,  or  that  at  the  first  moment  he  lost  the  sense 
osal  in  tha  feeling  of  its  strangcmoss  and  absurdity, 
rftom  him  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Irritated 
lat  to  frenzy,  the  woman  feU  on  her  knees,  and  in  a 
hal  approached  to  a  s(^am,  she  prayed  for  a  Curse 
I  and  on  her  own  Child.  Mary  happened  to  be  in 
SKtly  above  them,  heard  Edward's  laugh  and  her 
a^hemous  prayer,  aiMl  fainted  away.  He,  hearing 
1  up  stairs,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her 
*s  home ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  her 
I  a  reconciliation  with  her  Mother,  she  was  married 
Dd  here  the  third  part  of  the  Tale  begins. 
4  lad  to  choose  this  story  from  any  partiality  to 
li  leas  to  monstrous  events  (though  at  the  time  that 
the  verses,  somewhat  more  than  twelve  yean  ago, 
averse  to  soch  subjects  than  at  present),  but  from 
:  a  striking  proof  of  the  possible  effect  on  the  imagi- 
s  an  idea  violently  and  suddenly  impressed  on  it  I 
lading  Bryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  eflTect  of  the 
bcraft  on  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  aiMl 
■cply  interesting  Anecdotes  of  similar  workings  on 
ttion  c»f  the  Copper  Indians  (those  of  my  readera  who 
beir  power  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  re- 
hose  works  for  the  passages  alluded  to),  and  I  con 
de^gn  of  showing  thst  instances  of  this  kind  are  not 
savage  or  barbarous  tribes,  and  of  illustrating  the 
liiefa  the  mind  is  affected  in  those  cases,  and  the  pro- 
ymptoms  of  the  morbid  action  on  the  fancy  from  the 

fe  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old  Sexton,  in  a 
arch-yard,  to  a  Traveller  whose  curiosity  had  been 
by  the  appearance  of  three  graves,  close  by  each 
vo  only  of  which  there  were  grave-stones.    On  the 

•  were  the  name,  and  dates,  as  usual :  on  the  second, 
wtonly  adate,  and  the  words.  The  Mercy  of  God  is 


PARTm. 


I  grapes  upon  the  ricar't  wall 
Vere  ripe  as  ripe  could  be ; 
d  yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
^n9  billing  from  the  tree. 

F 
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On  the  hedge  elms  in  the  narrow  lane 
Still  swung  the  spikes  of  com : 

Dear  Lord !  it  seems  but  yesterday — 
Yotmg  Edward's  marriage-monL 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church. 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  over-bough'd 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  went ; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seemed  cheerful  and  content 

But  when  they  to  the  church-yard  came, 

I  've  heard  poor  Mary  say. 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  sim. 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

And  when  the  v-icar  join'd  their  hands, 
Her  Umbs  did  creep  and  freeze  ,* 

But  when  they  pray'd,  she  thought  she  saw 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church-path  they  retum'd — 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back. 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 
The  married  maiden  set : 

That  moment — I  have  heard  her  say- 
She  wish'd  she  could  forget. 

The  shade  o'erflush'd  her  limbs  with  heo* 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death : 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out. 
They  secm'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  Mother's  curse 

No  child  could  ever  thrive : 
A  Mother  is  a  Mother  still, 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  month's  pass'd :  the  Mother  still 

Would  never  heal  the  strife ; 
But  Ekiward  was  a  loving  man. 

And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

"  My  sister  may  not  visit  us. 
My  mother  says  her  nay : 

0  Edward !  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

"I'm  dull  and  sad !  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason! 
Perhaps  1  am  not  well  in  health. 

And  'tis  a  gloomy  season." 

Twas  a  driaaly  time — no  Ice,  no  snow! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  Mother  in  her  ways. 

But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways 
And  weather  dark  and  dreary. 

Trudged  every  day  to  Edwtix^'a  YvoxuMt, 
And  made  them  aU  rooT«  cVveen. 
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Oh!  Ellen  was  a  faithful  Friend, 

More  dear  than  any  Siater! 
Ai  cheerful  too  as  ainging  lark; 
And  she  ne'er  left  them  till  'twaa  dark. 

And  then  they  always  mias'd  her. 

And  now  Ash-Wednesday  came — diftt  day 

But  few  to  church  repair : 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

The  Commination  prayer. 

Oar  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man. 

Once,  Sir,  he  said  to  roe. 
He  wish'd  that  service  was  dean  pat 

Of  our  good  Liturgy. 

lie  Mother  walk*d  into  the  church-^ 

To  EUen's  seat  she  went; 
Tliough  Ellen  always  kept  her  chnrdip 

All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 

With  courteous  looks  and  mild. 
Thought  she  "  what  if  her  heart  should  melt 

And  all  be  reconciled !  '* 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day— 
The  clouds  were  black  outright : 

And  many  a  night,  with  half  a  Moon, 
I  've  seen  the  church  more  light 

llie  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glass 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker ; 
The  church-tower  swinging  overhead, . 

Tou  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar ! 

And  then  and  there  the  Mother  knelt, 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
■*  Oh !  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

"  O  hear  me,  hear  me,  Lord  in  Heaven, 

Although  you  take  m^  life — 
O  curse  this  M^-oman,  at  whose  house 

Toung  Eklward  woo'd  his  wife. 

"  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

O  let  her  cursed  be!!!" 
So  having  pray*d,  steady  and  slow, 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e*er  again 

The  church-door  enter*d  she. 


I  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still. 
So  pale !  I  guess'd  not  why : 

When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 


And  when  the  prayen  wen  done,  we  all 
Came  round  and  ask'd  her  why  t 

Giddy  she  seem'd,  and  sure  there  vrai 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

But  ere  she  from  the  church-door  stepp*d, 
She  smiled  and  told  us  why ; 

'  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse," 
Quoth  she,  **  and  what  care  I  f 


She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  pas 
Ere  from  the  door  she  stept— 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  bee 
Much  better  had  die  wept 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  eas 
This  was  her  constant  cry — 

**  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  cun 
God's  good,  and  what  care  I ! 

Tliere  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks, 
Her  struggles  she  redoubled : 

"  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  cun 
And  why  should  I  be  trouble 

These  t^urs  will  come — I  dandl 
When  'twas  the  merest  fairy- 
Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  a 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary, 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her  a 
Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threv 

**  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  yoi 

I  saw  yoimg  Eldward  by  himseli 
Stalk  fast  adoA^-n  the  lea. 

He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  J 
A  twig  from  every  tree. 

He  snapp'd  them  still  with  hand 
And  then  away  they  flew ! 

As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 
He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

Tou  see,  good  Sir !  that  single  h 
His  farm  lies  underneath : 

He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  al 
And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  n 
Fast  link'd  they  both  together  cs 
Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  praye 
He  loved  them  both  alike : 

Tea,  both  sweet  names  with  one 
Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 

He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his 
They  saw  his  inward  strife : 

And  they  clung  round  him  with 
Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Mary  could  not  check  her  1 
So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd  ; 

Then  Frenzy  melted  into  Grief) 
And  Edward  wept  aloud. 

Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all, 
But  closelier  did  she  cling, 

And  tum'd  her  face,  and  look'd  i 
She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 
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PAST  IT. 

Tb  M  ■  man  tread  ovar  grayet 

I  bold  it  no  good  mark; 
Tk  wicked  in  the  ion  and  mooDy 

And  bMl  lock  in  tha  dark! 

Too lee  that graTef  lie  Lord  he  giTa% 

Hm  Lord*  he  takes  away : 
OSr!  the  child  of  my  old  age 

liei  there  u  cold  ai  clay. 

Euept  that  grave,  yoa  acaroe  see  one 

Hat  waa  not  dog  by  me  t 
I'd  nther  dance  upon  'em  all 

Han  tread  upon  theae  three! 

'ij, Sexton!  'tk  a  touching  tale," 

Too,  Sir!  are  but  a  lad ; 
Hiia  month  1  'm  in  my  seventiedi  year. 

And  still  it  makes  me  aad. 

And  Mary^i  aister  told  it  me. 
For  three  good  hours  and  more; 

IVngh  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main, 
Fnm  Edward's  sel(  befiire. 

Wen  I  it  paae'd  off!  &e  gentle  EOen 

Did  well  nigh  dote  on  Mary ; 
Aad  liie  went  oftener  than  belbra, 
^  Maiy  bred  her  more  and  man  i 

She  managed  all  the  dairy. 

'Pd  nariret  she  on  market-days, 

1^  church  on  Sundays  came ; 
AO  Mem'd  the  same :  all  seem*d  io^  Sur! 

fiat  all  waa  not  the  same ! 

Ibd Ellen  k)8t  her  mirthf  Oh!  no! 

fiot  the  waa  seldom  cheerful ; 
And  Edward  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen'a  mirth  was  fearful 

Hlmi  by  henelf,  she  to  herself 

Host  aing  some  merry  rhyme ; 
Sacoold  not  now  be  glad  for  honn, 

Tet  ailent  all  the  lime. 

Aiid  when  afae  soothed  her  fiiend,  through  all 

Ber  soothing  words  'twas  plain 
^  had  a  sore  grief  of  ber  own, 

A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

And  oft  she  aaid,  I 'm  not  grown  thin! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd ; 
Aikl  once,  when  Mary  was  downcast^ 

She  look  her  by  the  hand, 
Aial  ga»d  upon  her,  and  at  fiist 

She  gently  praaa'd  her  hand; 

Hmi  harder,  till  ber  grasp  at  lei^ 

IXd  gripe  like  a  ooDvulsioo ! 
Alai!  aaid  aha,  we  ne'er  can  ba 

Hide  happy  by  compwlrioal 


And  once  her  both  anna  suddenly 
Round  Mary'a  neck  ahe  flung, 

And  her  heart  panted,  and  ahe  felt 
The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  (elt  them  coming,  but  no  power 
Had  ahe  the  worda  to  amother ; 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  ahe  cried, 
**  Oh  Chriat!  you're  like  your  Mother! 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery ; 

And  Mary'a  melancholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary 

Lingering  he  raised  his  btch  at  eve 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb  • 

He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

One  evening  he  took  up  a  book. 

And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cned 

"  Oh !  Heaven !  that  I  were  dead 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  &ce. 

And  nothing  to  him  said ; 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  hia  arm 

Mournfully  leon'd  her  head. 

And  he  bunt  into  team,  and  fell 

Upon  hia  knees  in  prayer : 
**  Her  heart  is  broke !  O  God !  my  gnef 

It  ia  loo  great  to  bear!" 

Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  Sextons,  Sir !  like  me, 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough ;  the  sprite 

Waa  late  uncommonly. 


And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once, 
They  came,  we  know  not  how ; 

Tou  look'd  about  for  shade,  when 
A  leaf  waa  on  a  bough. 


It  happen'd  then  ('twaa  in  the  bower 

A  furiong  up  the  virood ; 
Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should). 

No  path  leada  thither,  'tia  not  nigh 

To  any  paature-plot ; 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook. 

Lone  holliea  mark'd  the  spot. 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbor  took, 
A  close,  round  arbor ;  and  it  standi 

Not  three  strides  fitmi  a  brook. 


l^thin  this  arbor,  which  was  still 
With  scarlet  berries  hung, 

WevB  theae  three  friends,  one  Smiday 
Just  as  the  first  bell  ruQg. 
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Til  iweet  to  bear  a  brook,  *tis  tweet « 

To  hear  the  Sabbath-bell, 
Tis  Bweot  to  hear  them  both  at  once,     * 

Deep  in  a  woody  dell. 

His  limbi  along  the  mos,  hii  head 

Upon  a  nuMty  heap, 
With  ahut-up  senses,  Eklward  lay: 
That  brook  e'en  on  a  working  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  night, 

And  was  not  well  in  health ; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  side, 

And  talk'd  as  'twere  by  stealth. 

**  The  sun  peeps  through  the  close  thick  leaves. 

See,  dearest  Ellen !  see ! 
Tis  in  the  leaves,  a  little  sun. 

No  bigger  than  your  e'e; 


"  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory  too ; 
Ten  Uiousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light. 
Make  up  a  gloxy,  gay  and  bright, 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue.' 


And  then  they  argued  of  those  reyt, 

What  color  they  might  be : 
Says  this,  **  they're  mostly  green;"  says  that, 

"  They're  amber-like  to  me." 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 

Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 
But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants. 

And  the  thumping  in  his  breast. 


'  A  Mother  too!"  these  selfsame  words 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
His  &co  was  drawn  back  on  itself 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 


Both  groan'd  at  once,  lor  bodi  knew  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind ; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 


He  sat  upright ;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
'  O  God  forgive  me !  (he  exclaim'd) 

I  have  torn  out  her  heart" 


Then  fUlen  shriok'd,  and  forthwith  bust 

Into  ungentle  laughter; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  sat, 

And  never  she  smiled  afler. 


DEJECTION; 

AN  ODX. 


Lots,  late  Festnen,  I  nw  the  newMooa, 
With  the  old  Moon  to  her  aniw ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  Matter  dear ! 
We  diall  have  a  deadly  110011. 

BaUad  •/  Sir  PaiHek 


aadlVsMNTOw!  sadTVasoaewl* 


I. 

Well  !  if  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  who  mads 
The  grand  old  baUad  of  Sir  Patrick  Speno^ 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  hence 
Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  motild  yon  cloud  in  lasy  flako, 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draught,  that  moans  and  rsksi 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  iEolian  lute. 
Which  better  &r  were  mute. 
For  lo !  the  Now-moon  winter-lnright ! 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspread 
But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  hor  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  lAulL 
And  oh !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling. 

And  the  slant  night^hower  driving  loud  and  te 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  wkihl 
they  awed. 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad, 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give, 
Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  ID^ 
live! 

IL 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grieC 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relieC 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  Lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  j^nder  throstle  woo'd. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  aerene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky, 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green : 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye ! 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bus. 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimm'd,  but  always 
Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  fix*d  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  stariess  lake  of  blue; 

1  see  diem  all  so  excellently  lair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautifiil  they  are ! 

ra. 

My  genial  spirits  fail. 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  bnartf 

It  were  a  vain  endeavor. 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever. 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  v^en: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
"nie  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  wiAli 

IV. 
O  Lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  oar  life  akoa  does  nature  live : 
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wedding-gannent,  oun  her  ■hrond ! 
lid  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
imnimate  cold  world  allow'd 
r  loveless  ever-onxioiu  crowd, 
n  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 
^lory*  a  fiur  luminous  cloud 
oping  the  Earth — 
he  soul  Itself  must  there  be  sent 
and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
et  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 


V. 


\ 


heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 

wherein  it  doth  exist, 
this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 
iful  and  beauty-making  power, 
.nous  Lady !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
e  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 

life's   Effluence,   Cloud   at   once   and 
Shower, 

!  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
dding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 
Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud- 
sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud-^ 
n  ourselves  rejoice ! 
«  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 
odies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
a  suffusion  from  that  light 

VI. 
IS   a  time   when,   though  my  path   was 
rough, 

f  within  me  dallied  with  distress, 
isfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff* 
'ancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness : 
irew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine, 
,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine, 
iflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth : 
'.  that  tliey  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 
ih !  each  visitation 
what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth, 
ping  spirit  of  Imagination, 
think  of  what  1  needs  must  feel, 
le  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
'  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
y  own  nature  all  the  natural  Man^ 
IS  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
vfaich  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  SouL 

vn. 

per  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind, 

«Hty'8  dark  dream! 

n  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind, 

long  has  raved  unnoticed.  What  a  scream 

by  torture  lengthen'd  out 

>    sent   forth  !    Thou  Wind,  that  raveet 

without, 

ag,  or  mountain-taim,*  or  blasted  tree, 

ove  whither  woodman  never  clomb, 

house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 

b  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 

nist !  who  in  this  month  of  showers, 

rown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowen, 

aamall  hkm,  ffsacnHy,  if  not  alwsjrt,  mppHsd  to 
» io  Um  monataiiM,  swl  whidi  are  the  faedsrs  of 
vmlfejrs.  This  sddraM  to  ths  Stona-wind  wiU  not 
ivaffani  to  tboaa  who  have  hoard  it  at  i^fbt,  and 
iaoot  country. 

F8 


Makest  Devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  sung. 
The  bloesoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds ! 
Thou  mighty  Poet,  e'en  to  Frenzy  bold  ! 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about  7 
'T  is  of  the  Rushing  of  an  Host  in  rout. 
With   groans  of  trampled  men,   vidth  smartmg 
wounds— 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  widi  the 

cold! 
But  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd. 
With   groans,   and   tremulous  shuddering!^— all  is 
over —  [loud  I 

It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
A  tale  of  less  affright. 
And  temper'd  with  delight. 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay, 
'T  is  of  a  httle  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild. 
Not  &r  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way, 
And  now  mocms  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her  mother 
hear. 

vin. 

'T  is  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep : 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep !  with  wings  of  healing. 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mocmtain-birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling, 

Silent  as  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  Fourth. 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  Pole  to  PDle 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 
Dear  Lady !  friend  devouteet  of  my  choice. 
Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  rej<uce. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  01 
DEVONSHIRE, 

ON  THE   TWEBrfY-FOURTII   STANZA    IN   HKK  **  PAMAOI 


OVER   MOUNT  QOTHAMX 


tf 


And  hail  the  Chapel !  hail  the  Platfona  wild ! 

Where  TV//  directed  the  avenginff  Dart, 
With  well-itrunc  arm,  that  first  preserved  hia  Child 

Then  aim'd  the  anow  at  the  Tjraat's  heart. 


Splendor's  fondly  fbster'd  child ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  Platform  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shafl  of  Tell  ? 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  f 

Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran. 
From  all  that  teaches  Brotherhood  to  Man ; 
Far,  far  removed!  from  want,  from  hope,  from  fetf! 
Elnchanting  music  lull'd  your  infant  ear. 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart : 

flmblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests. 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art. 

Detained  your  eye  from  nature  •  stately  Tests 
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That  veiling  gtiove  to  deck  yonr  chamu  divine, 

Rich  viands,  and  the  pleaBurable  wine» 

Were  youn  uneam'd  by  toil ;  nor  oodd  yoa  see 

The  unenjoying  toiler's  nusexy. 

And  yet,  free  Nature's  imoorrupted  child, 

Tou  hail'd  the  Chapel  and  the  Plafilbrm  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shall  of  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure .! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

There  crowd  yojxr  finely-fibred  firame. 

All  living  faculties  of  bliss; 
And  Genius  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  widi  lambent  flamA, 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kiss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear? 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  strife. 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wroii^t, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought 
Fet  these  delight  to  celebrate 
liaureird  War  and  plumy  State  ; 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness-^ 
Pernicious  Tales !  insidious  Sinins ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest, 
lie  sordid  vices  and  the  algect  pains. 
Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  Ignorance  and  Penury ! 
Bm  you,  free  Nature's  unoomipted  child, 
Tou  hail'd  the  Chapel  and  the  Platfbrm  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fbll 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 

0  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Where  learnt  3^u  that  heroic  measure  f 

Tou  were  a  Afother !  That  most  holy  name. 
Which  Heaven  and  Nature  bless, 

1  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Whose  Infants  owe  theni  less 
Than  the  poor  Caterpillar  owes 
IlB  gaudy  Parent  Fly. 
Tou  were  a  Mother !  at  your  bosom  fed 

Tlie  Babes  that  loved  you.  Tou,  with  laughing  eye, 
Each  twilight-thought,  each  nascent  feeling  read. 
Which  you  yourself  created.   Oh!  delight! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  Mother, 

Without  the  Mother's  bitter  groans ; 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another. 
By  touch,  or  taste,  by  looks  or  tones 
O  er  die  growing  Sense  to  roll, 
lie  Mother  of  your  infent's  Soul ! 
The  Angel  of  the  Earth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day. 
All  trembling  gazes  on  the  Eye  of  God, 

A  moment  tum'd  his  awfbl  fece  away ; 
And  as  he  view'd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet 

New  influences  in  your  being  rose. 
Blest  Intuitions  and  Communions  fleet 
With  living  Nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes ! 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rciioiced  to  see 
The  shrine  of  social  liberty ! 
O  beautiful !  O  Nature's  child ! 
Twas  thence  yon  hail'd  <1m  FIstftnB  wild. 


Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneadi  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasun 
Thence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measu 


ODE  TO  TRANQUXLLmr. 

Tranquilijtt  !  thou  better  name 
Than  all  the  family  of  Fame ! 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 
To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage  ; 
For  oh !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Trv 
To  thee  I  gave  my  eariy  j^uth. 
And  left  the  bark,  and  blest  Uie  stedfbat  A 
Ere  yet  the  Temped  rose  and  scared  me  wi 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shii 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine, 
Thy  spirit  rests !  Satiety 
And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope. 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalki 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  the  accustom'd  i 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  Autumn  crow* 
And  breaks  the  buaiy  moonlight  clow 
Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  hes 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  glid 

llie  feeling  heart,  the  searching  souL 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 
And  while  uithin  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race. 
Aloof  with  hermit-eye  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man — 
A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  sn 


TO  A  TOUNG  FRIEND, 

ON   HIS   ntOPOSING   TO   DOMESTICATE   WI 

AI7TH0R. 

00MP08KD  IN  1790.  ' 

A  MOUNT,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  stc 

But  a  green  mountain  variously  up-pile< 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  c 
(^  color'd  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep ; 

Where  cjrpress  and  the  darker  jrew  stai 
And  'mid  tibe  summer  torrent's  gentle  dasi 
Dance  brighten'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  i 

Beneath  whose  boughs,  by  those  still  s 
goiled. 
Calm  Pensiveness  might  muse  herself  to 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam. 
Hut  rustling  on  the  bushy  clift  above. 
With  nelandioly  bleat  of  anxious  love. 

Blade  meek  hiqiiiry  for  her  wandering 
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n  iDonntain  *t  were  most  sweet  to  climb, 
le  boeom  ached  with  loneliness — 
isn  sweet,  if  some  dear  friend  should 

torous  toil,  and  up  die  path  sublime 
<w  follow :  the  glad  landscape  round, 
ore  wide,  increasing  without  bound ! 

irere  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
»f  the  half^uprooted  ash 

bright ;  and  list  the  torrent*s  dash« — 
le  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark, 
m,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
Qoe  now,  azid  now  to  unlock 
d  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm, 
MMB,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
t>w-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag ; 
I'erhead  his  beckoning  friend  appears, 
e  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 
gerly :  for  haply  ihere  nprears 
ring  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs, 
est  shall  detain  the  enamour'd  sight 
elow,  when  eve  the  valley  dims, 
tllow  with  the  rich  departing  light ; 
^  basin'd  in  some  unsunn'd  clef^ 
)  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears, 
er'd  there,  scarce  wriukled  by  the  gale ! 
thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  leO, 
the  crag,  and  shadowed  by  the  pine, 
ing  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount, 

youth  !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
r  noons  in  moralizing  mood, 
winds  (ann'd  our  temples  toil-bedew'd  : 
iniwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  the 
Nmt, 

e  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale, 
Dg  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
m  Husband's,  that  the  Brother's  kiss ! 

ely  versed  in  allegoric  lore, 
Knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
oua  hill  with  many  a  resting-place, 
stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 
nd  fertilize  the  subject  plains ; 
th  secret  springs,  and  noolu  untrod, 
.  foncy-blest  and  holy  sod, 
fpiiBtion,  his  diviner  strains 
ring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
»ens,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
Bn  aoil.  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age, 
's  nad  fire-invoking  rage ! 

ring  spirit !  we  will  climb, 

id  cheer'd,  this  k>vely  hill  sublime ; 

the  stirring  world  upliflod  liigh 
es,  fointly  wafted  on  the  iviiid, 
UBOgs  shall  attune  the  mind, 
he  melancholy  tktme  supply), 
hile  the  prospect  through  the  gazing  eye 
its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul, 

at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fame, 
mr  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same, 
tx>ring  fountains  image,  each  the  whole : 

I  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth, 
cipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight, 
sober  Joy's  domestic  fiame. 

I I  love  shall  love  thee.    Honor'd  youth! 
f  HMifMi  realize  this  visioo  hrigiht! 


LINES  TO  W.  L.  EiS(^ 

WJOLM  HE   BANG   A   SOlfO   TO    PURCCUi'S    MITBIO 

While  my  young  cheek  retains  its  healthful  huas^ 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear ; 

L !  methinka,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress. 

For  which  ray  miserable  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  uncomfortod  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness  ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  foce  at  my  bed-aide, 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel-gnide 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by. 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  TOUNG  MAN  OP  FOBTUlfE 

WHO   ABANDONED   UIMSELT  TO   AN   1NIX>LENT   AND 
CAUSELESS  MELANCHOLY. 

Hence  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  woe, 
O  Youth  to  partial  Fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plunder'd  Want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go, 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  Infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  Mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

O'er  the  rank  church-yord  with  sere  elmieaves 
strew'd. 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whoae  dearer  part 
Was  slaughtered,  where  o'er  his  uncoflin'd  lin^ 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scroam'd !  Then,  while  thy 
heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims. 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  Nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  luds  thee  heal .' 
O  abject!  if^  to  sick^  dreams  reaign'd. 

All  cfifortless  tliou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  Tyrants,  Murderers  of  Mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER, 

Dear  native  Brook !  wild  Streamlet  of  the  West ! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  past. 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimra'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast. 
Numbering  its  light  leaps !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise, 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  wiltows  gray. 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparenoe !  Cm  my 
way. 

Visions  of  childhood !  oft  have  \«  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  carea,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs : 

Ah !  that  once  more  I  were  a  carvless  child ! 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED  ON  A  JOITftlffXT  HOMEWAED  {  TBlb  aOTHOE 
RAVING  KECErVED  INTELUGENOE  OF  THE  BOITH 
OF   A   SON,  SEPTEMBEE  20,    1796. 

Oft  o'er  my  brain  doea  that  strange  fancr.  foU 
Which  makM  tha  prawnl  VwVn\«  >H«  CMl^d^Vi^ 

9  ^\ 
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Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  unknown  post, 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplex  the  soul 
iSelf-question'd  in  her  sleep ;  and  some  have  said* 

We  lived,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  Flesh  we  wore. 

O  my  sweet  baby !  when  I  reach  my  door. 
If  heavy  looks  should  tell  me  thou  art  dead 
(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  fear), 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  tliis  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve ; 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven's  quick 
reprieve, 

While  we  wept  idly  o*er  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET. 

TO   A  FRIEND   WHO   ASKED,   HOW  I  FELT  WHEN  THE 
NUESE  FIRST  FRE8ENTED  MY  INFANT  TO  ME. 

Charles  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  first 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  in&ncy : 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  Mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile) 

Then  I  v<ms  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  most  warm 

Imiwess'd  a  Father's  kiss :  and  all  b^uiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel-form  appear — 

*T  was  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  Mother's  sake  the  Child  was  dear. 

And  dearer  was  the  Mother  for  the  Child. 


THE  VIRGINS  CRADLE-HYMN. 

COPIED  FROM  A  PRINT  OF  THE  VIRGIN  IN  A  CATHOLIC 
VILLAGE   IN  GERMANY. 

DoRMi,  Jesu  !  Mater  ridet, 
Quee  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu !  blandule ! 
Si  non  dermis,  Mater  plorat, 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blonde,  veni,  somnule. 

ENGLISH. 

Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  b^fmlio( 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  mnUinQ  > 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  moometh. 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tumeth : 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmfly! 


ON  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIEND'S  CHILa 

Thu  day  among  the  ftithfiil  placed 

And  fed  with  fontal  manna ; 
O  with  maternal  title  graced 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna ! 

^  By  irov  ir/iwy  ^  ^X^  vpcv  *v  ^^*  ^^  av$ptnnvm 
nUi  ytvw$mu 

FLAT.mPkmdm 


While  others  wish  thee  wise  and  fi 
A  maid  of  spotless  fame, 

I'll  breathe  this  more  compendious 
Mayst  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 

Thy  Mother's  name,  a  potent  spell, 
That  bids  the  Virtues  hie 

From  mystic  grove  and  living  cell 
Confest  to  Fancy's  eye  ; 

Meek  Quietness,  without  offence ; 

Content,  in  homespun  kirtle ; 
True  Love ;  and  True  Love's  Iimo 

White  Blossom  of  the  Myrtle ! 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  Chi 
These  Virtues  mayst  thou  win ; 

With  Face  as  eloquently  mild 
To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flowi 
Thy  Mother  shall  be  miss'd  her 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claii 
And  Angels  snatch  their  Sister; 

Some  hoary-headed  Friend,  perchu 
May  gaze  with  sti6ed  breath  ; 

And  oft,  in  momentary  trance. 
Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

Ev'n  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 
In  summer-swelling  pride ; 

Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  an* 
Peep'd  at  the  Rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 
In  Autumn's  latest  hour. 

And  wond'ring  saw  the  self-same  i 
Rich  with  the  self-same  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit !  the  rude  green  bu 
Ahke  in  shape,  place,  name. 

Had  bloom'd,  where  bloom'd  its  ps 
Another  and  the  same ! 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFAN 

Its  balmy  lips  the  Infant  blest 
Relaxing  from  its  Mother's  breas 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy 
Of  innocent  Satiety ! 

And  such  my  Infant's  latest  si^ 
O  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passerby 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  1 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  Lullat 


MELANCHOLY. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Stretch'd  on  a  moulder'd  Abbey's  bnu 
Where  ruining  ivies  propp'd  the  ruim 

Her  folded  arms^vrapping  her  tatter'd  i 
Had  Melancholy  mused  herself  to  sh 


SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 
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n  was  pre«*d  beneath  her  hair, 
rk-green  Adder*!  Tongue*  was  there ; 
past  the  flagging  sea-gale  weak, 
ik  leaf  boVd  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek. 

:heek  was  flush'd :  her  eager  look 
oquent  in  slumber !  Inly  wrought, 
(ct  sounds  her  moving  lips  fomok, 
bent    forehead  woik'd  with    troubled 
thought 
»  was  the  dream 


TELL'S  BIRTH-PLACE. 

IMITATED  FEOM  STOLBERO. 

this  holy  chapel  well ! 
rth-place.  this,  of  William  TelL 
rhere  stands  God's  altar  dread, 
is  parents'  marriage-bed. 

ret,  an  infiuit  to  her  breast, 

I  loving  mother  prest ; 

as'd  the  babe,  and  bless'd  the  day, 

ay*d  as  mothers  use  to  pray : 

waie  him  health,  O  God,  and  give 

ild  thy  servant  still  to  Uve ! " 

1  has  destined  to  do  more 

h  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

we  him  reverence  of  laws, 
ring  blood  in  Freedom's  cause- 
to  his  rocks  akin, 
B  of  the  Hawk,  and  the  fire  therein ! 

ore  and  to  Holy  writ 
Ud  God  the  boy  commit : 
flash'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 
I  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 

sining  oar  and  chamoii  chase 
■m'd  his  limbs  to  strength  and  grace : 
e  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss, 
^at,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

w  not  that  his  chosen  hand, 
trong  by  God,  his  native  land 
rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
xry the  which  he  broke ! 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

lepherds  went  their  hasty  way, 

found  the  lowly  stable^hed 

the  Virgin-Mother  lay : 

now  they  check'd  their  eager  tread, 

abe,  that  at  her  bosom  dung. 

King  the  Virgin-Mother  sung. 

)ld  her  how  a  glorious  light, 
iming  from  a  heavenly  throng, 
thrai  shone,  suspending  night! 
e,  sweeter  than  a  Mother's  soog, 
t  heralded  the  Savior's  birth, 
1  on  high !  and  peace  on  Earth. 

JoAtaka.  TlMplsotwUBhdis9oslh«<sds-i 
I  tbs  Baft's  Tki^sMb  / 


She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine. 

And  closer  still  the  Babe  6he  press'd ; 
And  while  she  cried,  the  Babe  is  mine! 
The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast : 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer's  mom ; 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bom 

Thou  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 
That  Strife  should  vanish,  Battle  cease, 
O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  f 
Sweet  Music's  loudest  note,  the  Poet's  story,  . 
Did'st  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  Fame  and  Gloiy  f 

And  is  not  War  a  youthful  King, 
A  stately  Hero  clad  in  mail  ? 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring ; 
Him  Earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  Friend,  their  Play-mate !  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh 

**  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maids  and  youths  in  rohcB  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  therefore  ii  my  Soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruflian,  all  with  guilt  defiled. 
That  from  the  aged  Father  tears  his  ChUd ! 

**  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored, 

He  kills  the  Sire  and  starves  the  Son ; 
The  Husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  Widow's  toil  had  won ; 
Plunders  God's  world  of  beauty ;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  Night,  all  comfort  from  the  Day 

**  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate, 

That  Strife  should  vanish.  Battle  cease : 
I  'ro  poor  and  of  a  low  estate, 
The  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  mom : 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth!  the  Prince  of  Peace  ii  bom!" 


HUMAN  LIFE, 

ON  THE  DENIAL  OF  IMMORTAUTT 

If  dead,  we  cease  to  be  ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer-gusts,  of  sudden  birth  anid  doom. 

Whose  sound  and  moUon  not  alone  declare. 
But  are  their  whale  of  being !  If  the  Breath 

Be  Life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  even  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death , 

O  Man !  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant, 
Tet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes ! 

Surplus  of  Nature's  dread  activity, 
Which,  as  she  gazed  on  some  nigh-finish'd  vase. 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pause. 

She  fi)rm*d  with  restless  hands  unconsciously ! 
Blank  accident!  nothing's  anomaly! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  state. 
Go,  weigh  diy  dreams,  and  be  thy  Hopes,  thy  Fein, 
The  cotrnter-weighta!— Thy  LKOf^tm  uA^^tviSA 

Mean  but  tbeineWea,  Mcih  fiMMt%ci  fx«iaya« 
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And  to  repay  the  other!  Why  rejoioei 
Thy  heart  ivitfa  hollow  joy  for  hollow  good  f 
Why  cowl  thy  face  beneath  the  mourner's  hood, 

Why  waite  thy  eigha,  and  thy  lamenting  Toioei, 
Image  of  image,  Ghoet  of  Ghostly  £!( 

That  audi  a  thing  ai  thou  feel'it  warm  or  cold ! 

Tet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  thou  withhold 
Theae  cottlev  ihadowt  of  thy  ihadowy  Miff 

Be  nd!  be  glad  !  be  neither!  seek,  or  shun! 

lliou  hast  no  reason  why !  Thou  canst  have  none : 

Tliy  being's  being  is  contradidion. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GOD& 

DOTATKD  FEOM  80HILLKB. 

Nevxe,  belieye  me. 
Appear  the  Immortals, 
Never  alone : 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  Sorrow-beguiler, 
laochuB !  but  in  came  Boy  Cupid  the  Smiler ; 
Lo !  Phnbus  the  Glorious  descends  from  his  Throne ! 
They  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Ol3rmpians  all ! 
With  Divinities  fills  my 
Terrestrial  HaU! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 
Due  entertainment. 
Celestial  Quire  ? 
Mb  nJhsr,  bright  guests!  with  yoot  wings  of  up- 

buoyance 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  jojrance, 
Tlttt  the  nx^  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre ! 
Ha !  we  mount!  on  their  pinions  they  waft  up  my  Soul! 

O  give  me  the  Nectar ! 
O  fill  me  the  Bowl! 
Give  him  the  Nectar! 
Pour  out  for  the  Poet, 
Hebe !  pour  free ! 
Qoicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew. 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view. 
And  like  one  of  us  Gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Thanks, Hebe !  I  quafiT  it!  lo  Psean,  I  cry! 
The  Wine  of  the  Immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


ELEGY, 

imTATSO  raOM  ONX  OF  AKKNni«*S  BLANK  WWUE 

macRiTTioirs. 

Nbak  the  lone  pfle  with  ivy  overspread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-penniading  sound. 

Where  **  sleeps  the  moonlight "  on  yon  verdant  bed— 
O  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground ! 

For  diere  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain! 

And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove : 
f  aang  Edmund !  ftmed  for  each  harmonious  strain. 

And  the  ^ore  wounds  of  ill-requited  love^ 

like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide^ 
And  loads  the  west-wind  with  its  soft  perftime, 
His nenhood  bloswm'd;  tOl  the  ftithless  pnde 
OTAirMadkf^makkimioamtmb, 


But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  pmsaa! 

Where'er  with  wilder'd  steps  she  wander^i  psk 
Still  Edmund's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view. 

Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  gila 

With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilt's  alarmi^ 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined : 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  faith  from  Edmund's  anm 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mind 

Go,  Traveller!  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  ihiught 
Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  blooming  )0D 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  taught 
That  Riches  cannot  pay  for  Love  or  Truth. 


J 


KUBLA  KHAN; 


Om,  A  VmON  IN  A  DEKAIL 


[The  foDowinc  fVagiiMiit  it  ben  pabfidied  at  the  iimwac 
poet  offfremt  end  deeerred  celebrHj,  aid,  m  &r  •■  fbmAMlk 
own  opinions  are  concerned,  rather  u  a  peycbotofical 
than  on  the  ground  or  anj  wppoeed  poeiu  nierita. 


In  the  nunmer  of  the  rear  17B7,  the  Author,  theo  iaillhii 
had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm-houM  between  Poilock  and  I^ 
on  the  Ezmoor  confine*  or  Somerset  aid  DurttaMm.  la  e 
■equenoe  of  a  dight  indiipo«tioo«  an  anodjne  bad  bass  | 
■cribed,  firom  the  efleeta  of  which  he  fell  asleep  m  his  Asi 
the  moraeot  that  he  was  reading  the  followinc  iSBtssos 
words  of  the  same  substance,  in  Purchas*s  **  Pilgiimiie :' 
"  Here  the  Khan  KoUa  commanded  a  palace  to  bsh^  m 
stately  garden  tbeieunto ;  and  thus  ten  milee  of  fertile  p» 
were  inoloeed  with  a  wall/*  The  author  eoatiniMd  §k  iA 
three  hoan  in  a  profound  sleep,  at  least  of  tha  exleinal  sn 
during  which  time  he  has  the  most  ririd  confidenee  that  he  ec 
not  have  composed  less  than  Trom  two  to  three  huadrad  tarn 
that  Ipdeed  can  be  called  eompositioo  in  which  al  the  Im 
roee  up  before  him  as  tkmt§,  with  a  parallel  pradueliaB.ef 
eorrespoodent  exprnssioos,  withoot  any  sensatiop,  orcasiiii 

MS  of  effort.  On  awaking  he  appeared  to  himeelf  to  hai 
distinct  recollection  of  the  whole,  and  taking  bis  pen.  Ink, 
paper,  instantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  the  Unes  that  an  I 
preserred.  At  this  moment  he  was  aafbrCsBatdy  calM  sS 
a  person  on  bunness  ftom  Porlock,  and  datalsed  by  Um  db 
an  hour,  and  on  his  return  to  Us  rooas,  foead.  to  kit  as* 
stttprise  and  moittfication,  that  though  ha  still  rstated  m 
rague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  poipoit  of  Ihaaii 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  seallarad  ias 
images,  all  the  reet  had  passed  away  Ika  the  fanaiaa  aa 
aurface  of  a  strsam  into  which  astoao  had  bean  oaa^lNrt,sl 
without  the  after  restoration  of  the  Utt&ar. 

Tbsnalltba 
Is  broken— an  that  phantom-world  so  fair 
Vaniahea.  and  a  thousand  cirdalB  apiaad. 
And  each  misshapes  the  other.    Stay  awblla, 
Poor  youth !  who  scarcely  dareat  lift  op  thine 
The  atream  wiR  soon  renew  Ha  aanothi 
The  riaioos  will  return !  And  ks  ha  alaya. 
And  aoon  the  ftagmeDla  din  of  lovely  fbrnaa 
Come  tremt>ling  back,  unite,  and  now  onoa 
The  pool  beeomea  amirror. 

Tet  frooB  the  atiU  aurvinng  reoollecticmain  his  mind,  the  Aa 
haa  frequently  purpoaed  to  finish  for  himself  what  faii  t 
originally,  as  It  were,  given  to  him.  Xa/tcpov  «3ir»  a 
bat  the  to-morrow  is  yet  to  eooe. 

As  a  eontrast  to  this  vinoo.  I  have  annexed  a  fVairoiaal  < 
very  different  charaeter,  daerrihing  with  equal  fUalV 
dream  of  pain  and  diaeaae.— JValt  fe  tk»Jbrat 


In  Xanadu  did  Knbla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Tlirough  caverns  meastireless  lo  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
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t  miles  of  fertile  graund 
■od  lowen  were  girdled  romid : 
rare  gudene  bright  with  nnaoai  riUi, 
■om'd  many  «n  incense-bearing  tree ; 
•-ere  foreiti  ancient  as  the  hills^ 
amy  spots  of  greenery. 

deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
leen  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover! 
lace !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
eath  a  waning  moon  was  hamited 
wailing  for  her  demon-lover ! 
lis  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 

irth  in  &st  thick  pants  were  breaduQg, 
wmtain  momently  was  forced : 
B  swift  half-intermitted  burrt 
lents  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
■ain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 
lese  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
momently  the  sacred  river, 
meandering  with  a  maxy  motion, 
Ktd  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
I  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean : 
is  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
NCOS  prophesying  war! 

adow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

midway  on  the  waves ; 
was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
!ie  ibuntain  and  the  cavea. 
acle  of  rare  device, 
asme-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 
lel  with  a  dulcimer 
Bon  once  I  saw : 
m  Abjrssinian  maid, 

her  dulcimer  she  play*d, 

of  Mount  Abora. 
.  revive  within  me 
aphony  and  song, 
I  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me, 
lusie  loud  and  long, 
d  that  dome  in  air, 
dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
I  heard  should  see  them  there, 
Jd  cry.  Beware !  Beware! 
eyea,  his  floating  hair! 
ele  round  him  thrice, 
mr  ejrea  with  holy  dread, 
mey'dew  hath  fed 
he  milk  of  PUradise. 


[E  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

led  my  limbs  I  lay, 

een  my  use  to  pray 

I  lips  or  bended  knees ; 

by  slow  degrees, 

» Love  compose. 

Vast  mine  eye-lids  close, 

itial  resignation, 

ceived,  no  thought  expreas'd ! 

of  supplication, 

all  my  soul  imprest 

eak,  yet  not  unblest. 


Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere. 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  yesteivnight  I  pray'd  aloud 

In  anguish  and  in  agon^, 

Upetarting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 

Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me  : 

A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng. 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 

And  whom  I  soom'd,  those  only  strong ! 

Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 

Still  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still ! 

Desire  with  lothing  strangely  mix'd, 

On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fix'd. 

Fantastic  passions !  maddening  brawl ! 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 

Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know. 

Whether  I  sufler'd.  or  I  did : 

For  all  seem'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  woe. 

My  own  or  others',  still  the  same 

LilMtifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  eights  paas'd :  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden'd  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Ilad  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'ercome  with  sufibrings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child  ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 
Such  punishments,  I  said,  were  due 
To  natures  deepliest  stain'd  with  sin  * 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
The  unfathomable  hell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view. 
To  know  and  lothe,  yet  wish  and  do ! 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree, 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me  f 
To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  1  love  indeed 
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APOLOGETIC  PREFACE 

TO  "FIRS,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUOHm." 

[Bee  pace  S8] 

At  the  bouse  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  the  ^nrineiples 
and  corresponding  virtues  of  a  sincere  Christian  con- 
secrates a  cultivated  genius  and  the  favorable  aoc^ 
dents  of  birth,  opulence,  and  splendid  connexions,  H 
was  my  good  fbrtime  to  meet,  in  a  dinner-party,  widi 
more  men  of  celebrity  in  science  or  polite  literature, 
than  are  commonly  found  collected  round  die  same 
table.  In  the  course  of  eonvenation,  one  of  the  par> 
ty  reminded  an  illustrious  Poet,  then  present,  of  so«e 
verses  which  he  had  recited  that  morning,  and  which 
had  appeared  in  a  newspoper  under  the  name  of  a 
War-E!cl(^ue,  in  which  Firo,  Famine,  and  Slaughter 
were  introduced  as  the  speakers.  The  gentleman  so 
addreased  replied,  that  be  waa  xa!thei  %\g\frian4  ^Qml 
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none  of  lu  should  have  noticed  or  heard  of  the  poem, 
as  it  had  been,  at  the  time,  a  good  deal  talked  of  in 
Scotland.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  my  feel* 
ings  were  at  this  moment  not  of  the  most  comforta- 
ble kind.  Of  all  present,  one  only  knew  or  suspect- 
ed mo  to  be  the  author :  a  man  who  would  have 
established  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  England's 
living  Poets,  if  the  Genius  of  our  country  had  not 
decreed  that  he  should  rather  be  the  fu^t  in  the  first 
rank  of  its  Philosophers  and  scientific  Benefactors. 
Jt  appeared  the  general  wish  to  hear  the  lines.  As  my 
friend  chose  to  remain  silent,  I  chose  to  follow  his 
example,  and  Mr.  *•♦•♦  recited  the  Poem.  This  he 
could  do  with  the  better  grace,  being  known  to  have 
ever  been  not  only  a  firm  and  active  Anti-Jacobin  and 
Anti-Gallican,  but  likev^ise  a  ascalous  admirer  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  both  as  a  good  man  and  a  great  Statesman.  As 
a  Poet  exclusively,  he  had  been  amused  with  the 
Eclogue ;  as  a  Poet,  he  recited  it ;  and  in  a  spirit, 
which  made  it  evident,  that  he  would  have  read  and 
repeated  it  with  the  same  pleasure,  had  his  own 
name  been  attaclied  to  the  imaginary  object  or  agent 

After  the  recitation,  our  amiable  host  ob6er\'ed, 
that  in  liis  opinion  Mr.  *♦♦*♦  had  overrated  the  merits 
of  the  poetry ;  but  had  they  been  tenfold  greater, 
they  could  not  have  compensated  for  that  malignity 
of  heart,  which  could  alone  have  prompted  senti- 
ments so  atrocious.  I  perceived  that  my  illustrious 
friend  became  greatly  distressed  on  my  account;  but 
fortunately  I  was  able  to  preserve  fortitude  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  enough  to  take  up  the  subject  without 
exciting  even  a  suspicion  how  nearly  and  painfully 
it  interested  me. 

What  fbllov^*8,  is  substantially  the  same  as  I  then 
replied,  but  dilated  and  in  language  loss  colloquial. 
It  was  not  my  intention,  I  said,  to  justify  the  publi- 
cation, whatever  its  author's  feelings  might  have 
been  at  the  time  of  composing  it.  That  they  are 
calculated  to  call  forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from 
a  good  man,  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  such  poems. 
Their  moral  deformity  is  aggravated  in  proportion  to 
the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  af&rding 
to  vindictive,  turbulent,  and  unprincipled  readers. 
Could  it  be  supposed,  though  for  a  moment,  that  the 
author  seriously  wished  what  ho  had  thus  wildly  im- 
agined, even  the  "Attempt  to  palliate  an  inhumanity  so 
monstrous  would  oe  an  insult  to  the  hearers.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
mood  of  mind,  and  the  general  state  of  sensations, 
in  which  a  Poet  produces  such  vivid  and  fantastic 
images,  is  likely  to  coexist,  or  is  even  compatible, 
with  that  gloomy  and  dehberate  ferocity  which  a 
serious  wish  to  realize  them  would  presuppose.  It 
had  been  oflen  oliserved,  and  all  my  experience 
tended  to  confirm  the  ob8er\'ation,  that  prospects  of 
pain  and  evil  to  others,  and,  in  general,  all  deep  feel- 
ings of  revenge,  are  commonly  expressed  in  a  few 
words,  ironically  tame,  and  mild.  The  mind  under 
ao  direful  and  fiend-like  an  influence  seems  to  take  a 
morbid  pleasure  in  contrasting  the  intensity  of  its 
wishes  and  feelings,  with  the  slightness  or  levity  of 
the  expressions  by  which  they  are  hinted ;  and  in- 
deed feelings  so  intense  and  solitary,  if  they  were 
not  precluded  (as  in  almost  all  cases  they  would  be) 
by  a  constitutional  activity  of  fancy  and  association, 
and  by  the  specific  joyousness  combined  with  it, 
would  assuredly  themselves  preclude  such  activity. 
Passion,  in  its  own  quality,  is  the  antagonist  of  ao- 
tioo ;  thou/;h  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  degree  the 
Conner  mltematm  with  the  latter  atid  thereby  revives 


and  strengthens  it  But  the  more  intense  and  ii 
the  passion  is,  the  fewer  and  the  more  fixed  are  lbs 
correspondent  forms  and  notions.  A  rooted  hatred 
an  inveterate  thirst  of  revenge,  is  a  sort  of  "w*!"— ^ 
and  still  eddies  round  its  favorite  object,  and  exer 
cises  as  it  were  a  perpetual  tautology  of  mind  ia 
thoughts  and  words,  wliich  admit  of  no  adequaie 
substitutes.  like  a  fish  in  a  globe  of  glass,  it  mora 
restlessly  round  and  round  the  scanty  circuroferenoe. 
which  it  cannot  leave  without  losing  its  vital  ele- 
ment 

There  is  a  second  character  of  such  imagmuy 
representations  as  spring  from  a  real  and  earnest  it- 
sire  of  evil  to  another,  which  we  often  see  In  real 
life,  and  might  even  anticipate  from  the  nature  of 
the  mind.  The  images,  I  mean,  that  a  vindictiTe 
man  places  before  his  imagination,  will  most  oflen  be 
taken  from  the  reaUties  of  life  :  they  will  be  images 
of  pain  and  sufll>ring  which  he  has  himself  seen  in- 
fUcted  on  other  men,  and  which  he  can  fancy  him- 
self as  inflicting  on  the  object  of  his  hatred.  I  mill 
suppose  that  wo  had  heard  at  di^rent  times  two 
common  sailors,  each  speaking  of  some  one  who  had 
wronged  or  ofR^ndod  him :  that  the  first  with  appt- 
rent  \'iolence  had  devoted  every  part  of  his  adverw- 
ry's  body  and  soul  to  all  the  horrid  phantoms  aud 
fantastic  places  that  ever  Quevedo  dreamt  of)  and 
this  in  a  rapid  flow  of  those  outr^  and  uildly-<«&- 
bined  execrations,  which  too  oflen  uith  our  lower 
classes  serve  for  escape-valves  to  carry  off*  the  excea 
of  their  passions,  as  so  much  superfluous  steam  that 
would  endanger  the  vessel  if  it  were  retained.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  with  that  sort  of  calmneaa  of 
tone  which  is  to  the  ear  what  the  paleness  of  anger 
is  to  the  eye,  shall  simply  say,  '^  If  I  chance  to  be 
made  boatswain,  as  I  hope  I  soon  shall,  and  can  bat 
once  get  that  fellow  under  my  hand  (and  I  shall  be 
upon  the  watch  for  liim),  1*11  tickle  his  pretty  skin! 
I  wont  hurt  him  I  oh  no !  I  '11  only  cut  the  to 

the  liver!"  I  dare  appeal  to  all  present,  which  of  die 
two  they  would  regard  as  the  least  deceptive  symp* 
tom  of  deliberate  malignity  ?  nay,  whether  it  would 
surprise  them  to  see  the  first  fellow,  an  hour  or  two 
afterward,  cordially  shaking  liands  with  the  v«y 
man,  the  fractional  parts  of  whose  body  and  soul  hfl 
had  been  so  charitably  disposing  of;  or  even  peifaapa 
risking  his  life  for  him.  What  language  Shakspeare 
considered  characteristic  of  malignant  disposition,  we 
see  in  the  speech  of  the  good-natured  Gratiano,wbo 
spoke  **  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  more  than  any 
man  in  all  Venice ;" 

^Too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice ! 

the  skipping  spirit,  whose  thoughts  and  words  redp 
rocally  ran  away  with  each  other ; 

O  b«  thoa  damn'd,  inexorable  dog  * 
And  for  thy  life  let  juitice  be  accused ! 

and  the  wild  fancies  that  follow,  contrasted  widiShf* 
lock's  tranquil  *'  /  ttaiul  here  for  law." 

Or,  to  take  a  case  more  analogous  to  the  preaent 
subject,  should  we  hold  it  either  fair  or  charitable  to 
behove  it  to  have  been  Dante's  serious  wish,  that  all 
the  persons  mentioned  by  him,  (many  recendy  de> 
parted,  and  some  even  alive  at  the  time),  should  ao* 
tiuilly  sufler  the  fantastic  and  horrible  pimishmenti. 
to  which  ho  has  sentenced  them  in  his  HeU  and 
Purgatory  f  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  the  posaagei 
in  which  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  anticipates  the  state 
of  thoae  who,  vicious  themselves,  have  been  Ikt 
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of  Tice  and  misery  to  their  fellow-creatures  7 
mM  w«  eijdare  for  a  moment  to  think  that  a  spirit, 
•M  Bbhop  Taylor's,  burning  with  Christian  love ; 
It  a  man  coosticutionally  overflowing  with  plea* 
nUe  kindliness ;  who  scarcely  even  in  a  casual 
nstration  introduces  the  image  of  woman,  child,  or 
rd,  but  he  embalms  Uie  thought  with  so  rich  a 
odemess,  as  makes  the  very  words  seem  beauties 
id  fiagmenu  of  poetry  from  a  Euripides  or  Simo- 
des ; — can  we  endure  to  think,  that  a  man  to  na- 
ired  and  so  dmciplined,  did  at  the  time  of  composing 
is  hcHTible  picture,  attach  a  sober  feeling  of  reality 
•  the  phrases  ?  or  that  he  would  have  described  in 
le  same  tone  of  justification,  in  the  same  luxuriant 
>w  lA  phrases,  the  tortures  about  to  be  inflicted  cm 
livii^  individual  by  a  verdict  of  the  Star-Chamber? 
r  the  still  more  atrocious  sentences  executed  on  the 
cocdi  anti-prelatists  and  schismatics,  at  the  corn- 
nod,  and  in  scnne  instances  mider  the  very  eye  of 
le  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  that  wretched  bigot 
rbo  ailerwards  dishonored  and  forfeited  the  throne 
r  Great  Britain  f  Or  do  we  not  rather  feel  and  un- 
ostand,  that  these  violent  words  were  mere  bubbles, 
ashes  and  electrical  apparitions,  from  the  magic 
ildnm  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient  &ncy,  constantly 
lelled  by  an  unexampled  opulence  of  language  ? 
Were  I  now  to  have  read  by  myself  for  the  first 
me  the  Poem  in  question,  my  conclusion,  I  fully 
elieve,  would  be,  Uiat  the  writer  must  have  been 
xne  man  ot  warm  feelings  and  active  fancy ;  that 
e  had  painted  to  himself  the  circumstances  that  ac- 
ompany  war  in  so  many  vivid  and  yet  fantastic 
xms,  as  proved  that  neither  the  images  nor  the 
Bdii^  were  the  result  of  observation,  or  in  any 
my  derived  from  reaUties.  I  should  judge,  that  they 
rere  the  product  of  his  own  seething  imagination, 
nd  therefore  impregnated  with  tliat  pleasurable  ex- 
lUation  which  is  experienced  in  all  energetic  exer- 
ioQ  of  intellectual  power ;  that  in  the  same  mood 
e  had  generalized  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  then 
snonified  the  abstract,  and  christened  it  by  the 
«ne  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  most 
ften  associated  with  its  management  and  measures. 
■hoold  guess  that  the  minister  was  in  the  author's 
Bfid  at  ^e  moment  of  composition,  as  completely 
s«5i^,  ^yai/Kftfo^MOd  as  Anacreon's  grasshopper,  and 
lat  he  had  as  Uttle  notion  of  a  real  person  of  flesh 
od  blood, 

Diatinffiitahable  io  manber,  joint,  or  limb, 

I  Milton  bad  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoms  (half 
emn,  half  allegory)  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
lies  of  Hell.  I  concluded  by  observing,  that  the 
oem  was  not  calculated  to  excite  passion  in  any 
dod,  or  to  make  any  impression  except  on  poetic 
«deni ;  and  that  from  the  culpable  levity,  betrayed 
I  the  close  of  the  Eclogue  by  the  grotesque  union 
r  epigrammatic  wit  with  allegoric  personification, 
I  the  allusion  to  the  most  fearful  of  thoughts,  I 
wold  conjecture  that  the  **  rantin'  Bardie,"  instead 
r  really  believing,  much  less  wishing,  the  fate  spo- 
en  of  in  the  last  line,  in  application  to  any  human 
tdividual,  would  shrink  from  passing  the  verdict 
reo  on  the  Devil  himself,  and  exclaim  with  poor 

mm, 

But  fare  je  weel,  sold  Nickie-ben! 
Oh  !  wad  je  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
Ye  aiblina  might— I  dinna  ken- 
Still  has  a  stake— 


1  'm  was  to  think  upon  joo  den, 

Ev'n  for  jour  sake  I 

I  need  not  say  that  these  thoughts,  which  are  here 
dilated,  were  in  such  a  company  only  rapidly  sug- 
gested. Our  kind  host  smiled,  and  with  a  courteous 
compliment  observed,  that  tlie  defence  was  too  good 
for  the  cause.  My  voice  faltered  a  little,  for  1  was 
somewhat  agitated ;  though  not  so  much  on  my  own 
account  as  for  the  uneasiness  tliat  so  kind  and 
friendly  a  man  would  feel  from  the  thought  Uiat  he 
had  been  the  occasion  of  distressing  me.  At  length 
I  brought  out  these  words :  "  1  must  now  confess, 
Sir !  that  I  am  author  of  that  Poem.  It  was  written 
some  years  ago.  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  my  past 
self,  young  as  I  then  was ;  but  as  httle  as  I  would 
now  write  a  similar  poem,  so  far  was  I  even  then 
from  imagining,  that  the  lines  would  be  taken  as 
more  or  less  than  a  sport  of  fancy.  At  all  events,  if 
I  know  my  own  heart,  there  was  never  a  moment 
in  my  existence  in  which  I  should  have  been  more 
ready,  had  Mr.  Pitt's  person  been  in  hazard,  to  inter- 
pose my  ov^Ti  body,  and  defend  liis  life  at  the  risk  of 
my  own." 

I  have  prefaced  the  Poem  with  this  anecdote,  be- 
cause to  have  printed  it  without  any  remark  might 
well  have  been  understood  as  implying  an  uncondi- 
tional approbation  on  my  part,  and  this  after  many 
years'  consideration.  But  if  it  be  asked  why  I  re- 
published it  at  all  7  I  answer,  that  the  Poem  had 
been  attributed  at  different  times  to  difllerent  other 
persons ;  and  what  I  had  dared  beget,  I  thought  it 
neither  manly  nor  honorable  not  to  dare  fother. 
From  the  same  motives  1  should  have  published 
perfect  copies  of  two  Poems,  the  one  entitled  7%e 
Devil's  ThougfUs,  and  the  other  T?ie  Two  Round 
Spaces  on  the  Tomb-Stone,  but  that  the  three  first 
stanzas  of  the  former,  which  were  wortli  all  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  and  the  best  stanza  of  the  remainder, 
were  written  by  a  friend  of  deserved  celebrity ;  and 
because  tliere  are  passages  in  both,  which  might 
have  given  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of  certain 
readers.  I  myself  indeed  see  no  reason  why  vulgar 
superstitionR,  and  absurd  conceptions  that  deform  the 
pure  foiih  of  a  Christian,  should  possess  a  greater 
immunity  from  ridicule  than  stories  of  v^itches,  or 
the  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  there  are 
those  who  deem  it  profancness  and  irreverence  to 
■fcall  an  ape  an  ape,  if  it  but  wear  a  monk's  cowl  on 
its  head ;  and  I  would  rather  reason  with  this  weak^ 
ness  than  oflend  it. 

The  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, is  found  in  his  second  Sermon  on  Christ's 
Advent  to  Judgment ;  which  is  likewise  the  second 
in  his  year's  course  of  sennons.  Among  many  re 
markable  passages  of  the  same  character  in  those 
discourses,  1  have  selected  this  as  the  most  so.  "But 
when  this  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  appear, 
tlien  Justice  shall  strike  and  Mercy  shall  not  hold 
her  hands ;  she  shall  strike  sore  strokes,  and  Pity 
shall  not  break  the  blow  As  there  are  treasures  of 
good  things,  so  hath  God  a  treasure  of  wrath  and 
fury,  and  scourges  and  scorpions ;  and  then  shall  be 
produced  tlie  shame  of  Lust  un<l  the  malice  of  Envy, 
and  tlie  groans  of  the  oppressed  and  the  |>or8ecutions 
of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  Covetouaness  and  the 
troubles  of  Ambition,  and  the  indolence  of  traitors 
and  the  violences  of  rebels,  and  the  rage  of  anger  and 
the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  restlessness  of 
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unlawful  desires ;  and  by  this  time  the  monsters  and 
diseases  will  bo  numerous  and  intolerable,  when 
God's  heavy  hand  shall  press  the  sanies  and  the  in- 
tolerableness,  the  obliquity  and  the  unreasonableness, 
the  amazement  and  the  disorder,  the  smart  and  the 
■orrowt  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  out  from  all 
our  sins,  and  pour  them  into  one  chalice,  and  mingle 
them  with  an  infinite  wTath,  and  make  the  wicked 
drink  of  all  the  vengeance,  and  force  it  down  their 
unwilling  throats  with  the  violence  of  devils  and 
accursed  spirits." 

That  this  Tartarean  drench  displa}'s  the  imagina- 
tion rather  than  the  discretion  of  the  compounder ; 
that,  in  diort,  this  passage  and  others  of  the  kind 
are  in  a  had  tasiCt  few  will  deny  at  the  present  day. 
It  would  doubtless  have  more  behoved  the  good 
bishop  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  on  a 
subject  in  which  Eternity  is  opposed  to  Time,  and  a 
death  threatened,  not  the  negative,  but  the  positive 
Oppositivc  of  Life ;  a  subject,  therefore,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  indescribable  to  the  human  under- 
standing in  our  present  state.  But  1  can  neither  find 
nor  beUeve,  that  it  ever  occurred  to  any  reader  to 
ground  on  such  passages  a  charge  against  Bisuop 
Taylk)r'8  humanity,  or  goodness  of  heart  I  was 
not  a  Uttle  surprised  therefore  to  find,  in  the  Pur- 
suits of  Literature  and  other  works,  so  horrible  a 
sentence  passed  on  Milton's  moral  character,  for  a 
passage  in  Ais  prose-writings,  as  nearly  parallel  to 
this  of  Taylor's  as  two  passages  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be.  All  his  merits,  as  a  poet  forsooth — all 
the  glory  of  having  written  the  Paradise  Lost,  are 
light  in  the  scale,  nay,  kick  the  beam,  compared 
with  the  atrocious  msdignity  of  heart  expressed  in 
the  offensive  paragraph.  I  remembered,  in  general, 
that  Milton  had  concluded  one  of  his  works  on  Re- 
formation, written  in  the  fervor  of  his  youthful  im- 
agination, in  a  high  poetic  strain,  that  wanted  metre 
only  to  become  a  lyrical  poem.  I  remembered  that 
in  the  former  part  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  perfect 
ideal  of  human  virtue,  a  character  of  heroic,  disin- 
terested zeal  and  devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,  and 
pubhc  Liberty,  in  Act  and  in  SuflTering,  in  the  day 
of  Triumph  and  in  the  hour  of  Martyrdom.  Such 
■pirits,  as  more  excellent  than  othcra,  he  describes 
as  having  a  more  excellent  reward,  and  as  distin- 
guished by  a  transcendent  glory :  and  this  reward 
and  this  glory  he  displays  and  particularizes  with  an 
enei^  and  brilliance  that  announced  the  Paradise 
Lost  as  plainly  as  ever  the  bright  purple  clouds  in 
the  east  announced  the  coming  of  the  sun.  Milton 
then  passes  to  the  gloomy  contrast,  to  such  men  as 
from  motives  of  selfish  ambition  and  the  lust  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  should,  against  their  own  light, 
persecute  truth  and  the  true  religion,  and  wilfully 
abuse  the  powers  and  gifts  intrusted  to  them,  to 
bring  vice,  blindness,  misery  and  slavery,  on  their 
native  country,  on  the  very  country  that  had  trusted, 
enriched  and  honored  them.  Such  beings,  aOer  that 
speedy  and  appropriate  removal  from  their  sphere  of 
mischief  wtiich  all  good  ind  humane  men  must  of 
course  desire,  w  ill,  he  takes  for  granted  by  parity  of 
reason,  meet  with  a  punishment,  an  ignominy,  and  a 
retaliation,  as  much  severer  than  other  wicked  men, 
as  their  guilt  and  its  consequences  were  more  enor- 
mous. His  description  of  this  imaginary  punishment 
presents  more  distinct  pictures  to  the  fancy  than  the 
extract  from  Jeremy  Taylor ;  but  the  thoughts  in  the 
iaiter  are  incu/npnrably  more  exaggerated  nnd  hor- 
iafc.    A/J  this  J  knew;  but  I  neither  romembeied, 


nor  by  reference  and  careful  re-perusal  could  dii 
cover,  any  other  meaning,  either  in  Milton  or  1^1)101 
but  that  good  men  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  impoi- 
itent  wicked  punished,  in  proportion  to  their  daioA 
tions  and  intentional  acts  in  this  life ;  and  that  if  At 
punishment  of  the  least  wicked  be  fearful  beyooi 
conception,  all  words  and  descriptions  must  be  so  fti 
true,  that  they  must  fall  short  of  the  punishment  dit*. 
awaits  the  transcendently  wicked.  Had  Milton  stitad 
either  his  ideal  of  virtue,  or  of  depravity,  as  an  iiidi> 
vidual  or  individuals  actually  existing?  Certainly  not 
Is  this  representation  worded  historically,  or  only  bj* 
pothetically  ?  Assuredly  the  latter .'  Docs  he  expna 
it  as  his  own  toisht  that  aAer  death  they  should  suflor 
these  tortures  f  or  as  a  general  consequence,  deducsd 
from  reason  and  revelation,  that  such  triU  be  thdr 
fate?  Again,  the  latter  only!  His  wish  is  expressly  ooop 
fined  to  a  speedy  stop  being  put  by  Providence  lo 
their  power  of  inflicting  misery  on  others !  But  did  lie 
name  or  refer  to  any  persons,  living  or  dead  f  No! 
But  the  calumniators  of  Milton  dare  say  (for  what 
will  calumny  not  dare  say  f)  that  he  had  Laup  and 
Stafford  in  his  mind,  wliile  writing  of  remoiselea 
persecution,  and  the  enslavement  of  a  free  counCiy, 
from  motives  of  selfish  ambition.  Now,  what  if  a 
stem  auti-prelatist  should  dare  say,  that  in  speakii^ 
of  the  irtsolencies  of  traitors  and  the  violences  of  rebds. 
Bishop  Taylor  must  have  individualized  in  his  nuDd. 
Hampden,  Hollis,  Pym,  Fairfax,  Ireton,  andBliL* 
TON  ?  And  what  if  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  cod- 
eluding,  that,  in  the  aOcr  description,  the  Bishop  vm 
feeding  and  feasting  his  party-hatred,  and  with  tboia 
individuals  before  tlie  eyes  of  his  imagination  eojpf- 
ing,  trait  by  trait,  horror  after  horror,  the  picture  of 
their  intolerable  agonies  ?  Yet  this  bigot  would  hare 
an  equal  right  thus  to  criminate  the  one  good  and 
great  man,  us  these  men  have  to  criminate  the  other 
Millon  has  said,  and  1  doubt  not  but  that  Taylor  with 
equal  truth  could  have  said  it,  **  that  in  his  wixds 
life  he  never  spake  against  a  man  even  that  his  skiD 
should  be  grazed."  He  asserted  this  when  one  of  hit 
opponents  (eitiier  Bishop  Hall  or  his  nephew)  bad 
called  upon  the  women  and  children  in  the  itrefH 
to  take  up  stones  and  stone  him  (Milton).  It  ii 
known  that  Milton  repeatedly  used  his  intereat  to 
protect  the  royalists ;  but  even  at  a  time  when  all 
lies  would  have  been  meritorious  against  him,  oo 
charge  was  made,  no  story  pretended,  that  he  had 
ever  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  or  aaaisled  in 
their  persecution.  Oh !  methinks  there  are  other  and 
for  better  feelings,  which  should  be  acquired  by  the 
perusal  of  our  great  elder  writers.  When  I  havs 
before  me  on  the  same  table,  the  works  of  Hammand 
and  Baxter :  when  1  reflect  with  what  joy  and  dear 
ness  their  blessed  spirits  are  now  loving  each  other 
it  seems  a  mournful  thing  that  their  names  should 
be  perverted  to  an  occasion  of  bitterness  among  va, 
who  are  ei\joying  that  happy  mean  which  the  humn 
TOO-MUCH  on  both  sides  was  perhaps  necessary  to 
produce.  "The  tangle  of  delusions  which  stifled  and 
distorted  the  growing  tree  of  our  well-being  has  bee 
torn  away !  the  parasite  weeds  that  fed  on  its  ve. 
roots  have  been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  violent 
To  us  there  remain  only  quiet  duties,  the  OHistant 
core,  the  gradual  improvement,  the  cautious  un* 
hazardous  labors  of  the  industrious  though  contfflted 
gardener — to  prune,  to  strengthen,  to  engraft,  and 
one  by  one  to  remove  from  its  leaves  and  fredi 
shoots  the  slug  and  the  caterpillar.  But  for  be 
it  from  ua  to  undervalue  with  hght  and  senaelea 
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die  oonBcientioua  hardihood  of  our  predc- 
or  even  to  condemn  in  them  that  rehemenoe, 
b  vfaidi  the  bleiBings  it  ^xm  for  us  leave  us  now 
temptation  or  pretext     We  antedate    the 
vs.  in  <m]er  to  criminate  tfie  aiOftors,  of  our  pres- 
■I  I^rty,  Light  and  Toleration."    (The  Feiend, 

If  ever  two  great  men  might  seem,  during  dieir 
■We  Urea,  to  have  moved  in  direct  opposition,  though 
wirttff  of  them  has  at  any  time  introduced  the 
■Be  of  the  other.  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were 
fliey.    The  former  commenced  his  career  by  attack- 
ing die  Chnrch-Iituigy  and  all  sot  forms  of  prayer. 
The  latter,  but  for  more  successfully,  by  defending 
both.    Millon's  next  work  was  then  against  the  Pre- 
Ikj  and  the  then  existing  Church-Government — 
l^lor's  in  vindication  and  support  of  them.   Milton 
keame  more  and  more  a  stem  republican,  or  rather 
m  sdvocate  for  that  religious  and  moral  aristocracy 
iriiich,  in  his  day.  was  called  repablicanisra,  and 
vkich.  even  more  than  ro\'alism  itself,  is  tlie  direct 
ndpodeof  modem  jacobinism.  Taylor,  as  more  and 
■oresceptical  concerning  the  fitness  of  men  in  general 
fiir  power,  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
fKrogilives  of  monarchy.    From  Calvinism,  with  a 
•131  decreasing  respect  for  Fathers,  Councils,  and  for 
Cburb- Antiquity  in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have 
aded  in  on  indiderence,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  all  forms 
flf  ecdesiasdc  government,  and  to  have   retreated 
ifbollj  into  the  inward  and  spiritual  church-commu- 
■DQ  «r  fail  own  spirit  with  the  Light,  that  lighteth 
emy  man  that  comeUi  into  the  world.     Taylor,  with 
t  growing  reverence  for  authority,  an  increasing 
KQK  of  the  insudiciancy  of  the  Scriptures  without 
the  sids  of  tradition  and  the  consent  of  authorized 
ntrrpretem,  advanced  as  far  in  his  approaches  (not 
odoed  to  Popery,  but)  to  Catholicism,  as  a  conscicn- 
tio«  minister  of  the  English  Church  could  well  vcn- 
lUB.    Milton  would  be.  and  would  utter  the  same, 
to  ill,  on  all  oci'osions:  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the 
akole  truth,  and   nothing  but  the  truth.     Taylor 
vooid  become   all  things  to  all   men,  if  by  any 
Aesm  he  might  benefit  any ;  hence  he  availed  him- 
>dC  in  his  pop^r  writings,  of  opinions  and  repre- 
KBiuions  which  stand  often  in  striking  contrast  with 
te  doubts  and  convictions  exprewed  in  his  more 
pUkiBophical  works.     He  appears,  indeed,  not  loo 
KKnly  to  have  blamed  that  management  of  tnith 
filial  falsitatem  dispenmtivam)  authorized  ond  ex- 
emplified by  almost  all  the  fathers :  Integrum  omruno 
Dutorilms  et  catuM  Christiani  antitfilnu  esse,  ut  dolos 
tOKnt^faUa  verts  intermitt-eant  et  imprimis  religionis 
kadts  fallanl,  dummodo  uritatis  conmodis  et  utUilati 


The  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the 
rianentB  of  their  several  intellectual  powers.  Mil- 
loo,  aostere,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his 
ftidi  by  direct  enunciations  of  lofty  moral  senti- 
■ont  and  by  distinct  visual  representations,  and  in 
ibe  sanie  spirit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed  false- 
hood by  moral  denunciation  and  a  succcmion  of  pic- 
tares  appalling  or  repulsive.  In  his  prose,  so  many 
laetapbors,  so  many  allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor, 
iainenlly  discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to  use  one 
if  his  own  wx>rds)  agglomtrative  ;  still  more  rich  in 
igrs  than  Milton  himself,  but  images  of  Fancy, 
Bid  presented  to  the  common  and  passive  eye,  rather 
hon  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination.  Whether  sup- 
lorting  or  asNailing,  he  makes  his  way  either  by  ar 


even  hy  the  Schoolmen  in  subtlety,  agility  and  logic 
wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the 
fathers  in  the  copiousness  and  vi\idnc9S  of  his  ex- 
pressions  and  illustrations.  Here  words  that  con- 
vey feelings,  and  words  ihut  flash  images,  and  words 
of  abstract  notion,  flow  together,  and  at  once  whirl 
and  rush  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  and 
full  of  eddies ;  and  yet  Ktill  interfused  hero  and  there 
we  see  a  tongue  or  isle  of  smooth  water,  with  some 
picture  in  it  of  earth  or  sky,  landscape  or  living 
group  of  quiet  beauty. 

Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost  contrariant- 
ly,  wherein  did  these  great  men  agree?   wherein 
did   they  resemble    each    other?     In  Genius,    in 
Learning,  m  unfeigned  Piety,  in  blameless  Purity 
of  Life,  and  in  benevolent  aspirations  and  purposes 
for  the  moral  and  temporal  improvement  of  their  fol- 
low-creatures!    BoUi  of  them  wrote  a  Juitin  Acci- 
dence, to  render  education  more  easy  and  less  pain- 
ful to  children;  both  of  them  coin{K>Hed  hymns  and 
psalms  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  common  con- 
gregations; lx>th,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the 
glorious  example  of  publicly  recommending  and  sup* 
porting  general  Toleration,  and  the  Liberty  both  of 
the  Pulpit  find  the  Press !  In  the  writings  of  neither 
shall  wo  find  a  single   sentence,  like   those  meeA 
deliveranrts  to  God's  mercy,  with  which  Laud  ac- 
companied his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  lothe- 
some  dungeoning  of  Leighlou  and  others! — nowhere 
such  a   pious  prayer  as  we  fuid   in  Bishop   Hall's 
memoranda  of  his  outi  Life,  concerning  the  subde 
and  witty  Atlieist  that  so  grievously  perplexed  and 
gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert  Drury's,  till  he  prayed  to 
the  Lord  to  rvmoxH^  him,  and   behold!    his  prayers 
were   heard;    for  shortly  afterward  this  Philistine 
combatant  went  to  London,  and  there  perished  of 
the  plugiio  in  groat  misery !  In  short,  nowhere  shall 
we  fmd  the  least  approach,  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  John  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded 
gcntlenesw,  to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with  which 
the  holy  Brethren  of  the  Inquisition  deliver  over  a 
oondemiied  heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate,  recom- 
mending him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  that  tho  magis- 
trate will  treat  the  erring  brother  with  all  possible 
mildness ! — the  magistrate,  who  too  well  knows  what 
would  be  his  own  fate,  if  he  dared  offend  them  by 
acting  on  their  recommendation. 

The  opportunity  of  diverting  the  reader  fiom  my- 
self to  characters  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  has 
led  me  far  beyond  my  first  intention  ;  but  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  expose  the  false  zeal  which  has  occa- 
sioned these  attacks  on  our  elder  patriots.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion,  first  to  personify  the 
Church  of  England,  and  then  to  speak  of  diderent 
individuals,  who  in  different  ages  have  been  rulers 
in  that  church,  as  if  in  some  strange  way  they  con- 
stituted its  personal  identity.  Why  should  a  clergy- 
man of  the  present  day  feel  interested  in  the  defence 
of  Laud  or  Sheldon  ?  Surely  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
warmest  partisan  of  our  establishment,  that  he  can 
assert  with  truth, — when  our  Church  persecuted,  it 
was  on  mistaken  principles  held  in  common  by  all 
Christendom ;  end,  at  all  events,  far  less  culpable 
was  this  intolerance  in  the  Bisliops,  who  were  main- 
taining the  existing  laws,  than  the  persecuting  spirit 
afterwards  shown  l>y  their  successful  opponents,  who 
had  no  such  excuse,  and  who  should  have  beei? 
taught  mercy  by  their  own  sufferings,  and  wisdom  by 


the  utter  Hiilure  of  Uie  experiment  in  their  own  case. 
IMBient  or  by  appeals  to  the  adectiom,  nosiupuiadj  We  can  wy,  that  our  Chuich,  ^yoaxoVica^ 'vtvWaW^ 
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primitiye  in  its  ceremonies,  unequalled  in  its  liturgical 
forms;  that  our  Church,  which  has  kindled  and  dis- 
played more  bright  and  burning  lights  of  Genius  and 
Learning,  than  all  other  Protestant  churches  since 
the  Reformation,  was  (with  the  single  exception  of 
the  times  of  Laud  and  Sheldon)  least  intolerant, 
^lien  all  Christians  unhappily  deemed  a  species  of 
Intolerance  their  religious  duty;  that  Bishops  of  our 
church  were  among  the  first  that  contended  against 
this  error;  and  finally,  that  since  the  Rcformati<»i. 
when  tolerance  became  a  fashion,  the  Church  oi 


England,  in  a  tolerating  age,  has  shown  herself  a 
ncntly  tolerant,  and  far  more  so,  both  in  Spirit  and 
fact,  that  many  of  her  most  bitter  opponents,  w 
profess  to  deem  toleration  itself  an  insult  on  I 
rights  of  mankind !  As  to  myself,  who  not  only  kn 
the  Church-Establishment  to  be  tolerant,  bat « 
see  in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  safe  btdytak 
Toleration,  I  feel  no  necessity  of  defending  w  p 
Hating  oppressions  under  the  two  Charleses,  in  on 
to  exclaim  with  a  full  and  fervent  heart,  esto  n 


fetua: 


Kfit  Himr  of  tfie  SlncCent  Mariner* 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


Facile  credo,  plures  esse  Naturas  invisibilesquam  visibiles  in  rerum  univcrsitatc.  Sedhorum  omniam 
fkmiliam  qiiis  nobis  enarrabit  7  et  gradus  et  cognationes  et  discrimina  et  singulorum  muncra  ?  Quid 
agant?  quae  loca  habitant?  Harum  rerum  notitiam  semper  ambivit  ingenium  humanum,  nunquam 
atti|[it.  Juvat,  intorca,  non  diffiteur,  quandoque  in  animo,  tanquam  in  tabiild,  majoriv  ctmolioris  mundi 
imafinem  contcniplari :  nc  mens  arauefhcta  hodieme  vitc  minuliii  »c  coutrahat  nimia,  et  tota  subnidat 
in  pusillas  cogitationes.  Se<l  veritati  intcrea  invigilandum  est,  modusque  scrvundus,  ut  certa  ab 
incertia,  diem  anocte,  distinguamus.— T.  Burxbt:  Arclutol  Phil.  p.  G8. 


An  ancient  Mari- 
ner meeteth  three 
gallants  bidden  to 
a  wedding- («a*t, 
and  detaineth 


rhe  wedding- 
gnctt  is  gpell- 
bound  bjr  tho  eje 
of  the  old  wafar- 
bf  laan,andcoa- 
BtraiDed  to  bear 
Initals. 


The  Mtriner  telli 
bow  the  ship  muI- 
ed  touthword 
with  a  good  wind 
and  fair  weather, 
fiL  ft  reached  the 
Has 


PART  I. 

It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppelh  one  of  three : 

**  By  thy  long  gray  board  and  glitter* 

ing  eye, 
Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  I 

"  Tlie  Bridegroom's  doors  are  open'd 

wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met.  the  feast  is  set : 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand : 

"  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 

*'  Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard 

loon  I" 
Jgflsoons  lus  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holdshim  with  his  glittering  eye — 
The  Wedding-Guost  stood  still. 
And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child ; 
The  Mariner  hath  lus  will. 

The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  cannot  chouse  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheer'd,  the  harbor 

clcar'd. 
Merrily  did  wo  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 
Below  the  light-house  top. 

The  Sim  came  up  upon  the  led. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ! 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day. 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon- 


The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his 

breast. 
For  be  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 


The  ihip 
braitona 
the  ioutli  peb 


The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall,     The  weddtor 
Red  as  a  ro«e  is  she ;  JJJjJj  J^JJ^, 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes  the  Mariner « 
The  merry  minstrelsy.  tinueth  ha  tali 

The   Wedding-Guest    he    beat   his 

breast. 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

And  now  the  stokm-blast  came,  and 

he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong : 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  tm)W|^ 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blofT 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ship  drove  fiist,  loud  roNir'd  the 

blast, 
And  sotdBward  ayo  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow, 
Aud  it  grew  wondrous  cold ; 
And  ice.  mas^high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  cliAs  Thsksdoris 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen:  *nd  oTftsiftl 

Nor  shapes  of  men^r  beasts  we  K||J[fi2 

The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 
The  ice  was  all  around : 
It  crack'd  and  growled,  and  roar'd  anu 
howl'd, 

like  noises  in  a  swound ! 

•«> 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross : 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hail'd  it  in  God's  name. 

1^ 


to  be 


Till  a  irrMt  m 
bird,  called  tb< 

AUmtroai,  can 
through  the  aa< 
foft,  and  wafl  r 
oeived  with  ft 
joyandlMVit 
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!  dteAI- 

M  |OOd 

■diattow- 
•bp  u  it 

1  BOTtb- 

foofh  (off 
itior  ice. 


It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-iit ; 
The  helmsman  sieer'd  us  through ! 

And  a  good  louth-ifi-ind  iprimg  up 

behind; 
The  Albetroai  did  follow, 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Cane  to  the  mariner*!  hollo ! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or -shroud. 
It  perch'd  for  vespcQ  nine ; 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  log- 
smoke  white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moonshine. 


tMari*  **  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 

Mpiiablj    From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee 
Ike  piou  ^^  I 

^  ■***       Why  look'st  thou  so?**— With  my 
cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross. 

PART  11. 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  ho. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  dov^n  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south-wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  (or  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 


I  etf  And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 
Uie     And  it  would  work  'em  woe : 
™^  For  all  avcrr'd,  I  had  kUl'd  the  bird 
4.|aek.       That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to 

slay. 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 


Mfitbefoff 
loS;  they 
theMne, 
M  make 
hrei  ac- 
OMiothe 


ur 

M;  the 

an  the 

Owsnsnd 

■flhwud, 

■  iiraMdi- 


kvhath 
■ddnly 


Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God*B  own 

bead. 
The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 
Then  all  a\:ficr'd,  I  had  kiU'd  the  bird 
That  brought  the  Sag  and  mist 
"T  was  right»  said  they,  such  birds  to 

slay 
That  brhvi;  the  log  and  mist 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam 

flew. 
The  ft^Qow  follow'd  free ; 
Wo  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt 

down, 
'T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
Tlie  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 
G8 


And  the  Albe- 
troM  begin  to  be 
aveoffsd. 


Day  af^cr  day,  day  af^cr  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  brt>atli  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  puintt^d  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everjrwhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink : 
Water,  wmter,  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 

....  ,  A  spirit  bad  fol- 

And  some  m  dreams  assured  were      lowed  ih^in ;  one 

Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so ;  dfthc  in\  mible  io- 
Nine  fatliom  deep  he  liad  foUow'd  us  habitant!  of  this 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  siiow.        |;,^;^;7°.*;;;r 

nor  aiiKcU ;  con- 
cerning whom  the  learned  Jow,  Joaephiu,  and  tli«  Platonic 
Conatantinopolitan, Michael  PkUos,  maj  bocowuhed.    Thcj 
are  very  nuiiivroiu,  and  there  ia  no  climate  or  element  wilhool 
one  or  more. 

And   every  tongue,    through  utter 

drought, 
Was  uither'd  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 


Ah !  well-a-day !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  firom  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatron 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


PART  m 


The  ahipmates,  in 
their  tore  distreM 
wuiild  fain  throw 
the  whole  guilt  on 
tbo  ancient  Mar- 
iner:— in  sign 
whertHif  thejr 
hang  tlie  dead 
■fta-binl  round 
hii  nock. 


Each 


There  pass'd  a  weary  time. 

throat 
Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
IIow  glazed  each  weary  e}'e. 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  Uie  sky. 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a.  shape,  I  wi^ 
And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd  : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water^epale. 
It  pltmged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

lips  baked, 
We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ; 
Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 

stood; 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck'd  the  blood, 
And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 


The  ancient  Ma- 
riner beholdelh  a 
si^n  in  the  ele- 
ment afar  off 


At  its  nearer  s^- 
proach.  it  smbb- 
eth  him  to  be  a 
■hip ;  and  at  a 
(1<>iir  ransom  ha 
frceth  hia  speech 
frum  the  bonds  Oi 
thirkt 
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A  flMh  of  joj. 


It  Memeth  him 
but  Um  ikflleton 
of  aihip. 


With  throatB  unslaked,  with  Uack 

lips  btked, 
Agape  they  heard  roe  call  ?  . 
Gramcrcy !  thoy  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  alL 

And  bocror  fel*    See !  see !  (I  cried)  she  Utc^l^  more ! 
•*T'*J!.?llii;  Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 
onward  withont    Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
wind  or  tide  1        She  steadies  with  upright  ke^! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame, 
The  day  was  well-nigh  done, 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  sud- 
denly 
Beti^ixt  us  and  the  Sun. 


And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleck'd 

with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  dungecm-grale  he 

peer'd 
With  brood  and  burning  lace. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat 

loud) 
How  &8t  she  nears  and  neors ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres  f 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the 

Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate ; 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  I 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  ? 
Is  Deatu  that  woman's  mate  I 

Her  Hps  were  red,  her  looks  were 

free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprgey. 
The  Night-Mare  Life-in-Deatu  was 

she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twmn  were  casting  dice ; 
**  The  game  u  done !  I  've  won,  I  've 

won  I" 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun*s  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rush 

out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  Dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o*er  die  tea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listen'd  and  look'd  sideways  up! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 
My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the 

night. 
The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp 

gleam'd  white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  dri|>— 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  Moon,  with  one  bright 

star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 


And  its  ribs  ara 
seen  at  ban  on 
ttw  face  of  the 
ssttiiiff  Boa. 

Toe  ipectre* 
woman  and  her 
daath-mate,  and 
Bo  other  on  board 
llwakeletoa-ahtp. 
Like  VBiiBl.  like 


DMtl.  and  Z^e- 
m-DttUA  have 
diced  for  the 
drip's  crew,  and 
sbs  (the  latter^ 
winneth  the  an- 
eiflpt  Mariner. 

No  twilight 
within  the  courts 
of  Ihsson. 


One  af\er  one,  by  the  stardoggad  One  aftar 

Moon,  <>**"'• 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  tum'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly 

And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men  His 

(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan),       drop 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump. 
They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 
And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  CEOsa-BOW ! 


BotLiff- 
Dtatkb^ 
work  oo  I 
cientHari 


At  the  rising  of 
Jiamoon, 


PART  IV. 

"  I  FEAE  thee,  ancient  Mariner !  '^^V^ 

I  fi^r  thy  skinny  hand !  ^  ,p^  -^ 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  to  hians 

brown, 
As  is  the  ribb'd  sea-sand.* 


Bnt  the 
Mariner  i 
himof  Im 
life,  and  p 
eth  to  rel 
borriUe  p 


Be< 

creatnisi 

caha. 


And  o|2|> 
theywoii 
aodsoBt 


"  1  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown." — 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding- 
Guest ! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And   a   thousand   thousand  slimy 

things 
lived  on ;  and  so  did  I. 

I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  d«|ck. 
And  there  tlie  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to.pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gush'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 
And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sky, 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye 
Acid  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  But  thai 
limbs,  eihforW 

Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they ;  [me 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on 
Had  never  pass'd  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  Hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high ; 


eje  of  ll 


*  For  the  two  lait  linea  of  thia  itanza,  I  am  indebti 
Wurdiworth.  It  wai  oq  a  d«liehtrul  walk  from  NoChfl 
to  Dulverton,  with  him  and  his  itater.  In  the  Autosu 
that  this  Poem  was  planned,  and  in  part  eompessd. 
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Bat  oh !  more  horrible  than  that 
Is  a  cone  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that 

~  Cfine, 
And  yet  I  oonUL  not  die. 


And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  : 
It  did  not  come  anear; 


The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sky, 

iSfSrJi  And  nowhere  did  abide . 
*0  jovwrinc  Softly  she  was  going  up, 
Moot,  ud  dM      And  a  star  or  two  beside— 

jm^  fft  Kill  inoT«  onwmrd  ;  sad  tfifwliais  iIm  bine  tkf 
k\mt  to  theiB.  uid  it  tfa«r  sppoinltd  mt.  and  thtir  oativv 
CMBII7  lad  tbe'u  own  natoral  homss.  which  they  sntsr  nnaa- 
nond.  u  brdi  thmt  an  ewtaioly  expectad,  and  7et  tbera  ia 
I  ilaM  jo7  at  their  anivaL 

Her  beams  ben^idi'd  the  sultry  main, 

like  April  ho|pfrost  spread ; 

But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow 

lay. 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awf ol  red. 

Bf  telda  of     Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
*J*J^,^    I  watch'd  the  waterenakes : 

dr  the     Th^y  moved  in  tracks  of  shining 
m.  white. 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch'd  their  rich  attire  : 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coil'd  and  swam;  and  every 

track 
Was  a  flash  of  goUen  fire. 

^MMtysad  O  happy  living  thinga!  no  tongue 
ikvUppiMM.     Their  beauty  might  declare  : 

A  spring  of  love  gosh'd  from  my 
heart, 
tk  bhacth  thm  And  I  bless'd  them  unaware : 
■ki bMit         gy^  ^  yj^  ,^1  |pj>i^  pity  on  nie, 

And  I  bless*d  them  unaware. 

^^J^  ^*t^   The  self-eame  moment  I  could  pray ; 
^'^  And  from  my  neck  so  free 

The  Albatross  feU  ofil  and  sank 
like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART  V. 
Oh  Sleep !  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 
She   sent    the    gentle   sleep   from 

Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  souL 

^mNoTtbe  The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

2jJ*[!■^*•  That  had «> k«g  remain'd,     [dew; 

ImJilad^  I  dreamt  that  they  were  fdl'd  with 

■^  And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank^ 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  nl^reams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  ai^  oooU  not  leal  my 

limbs: 
I  waa  so  light — almost 
I  tbooght  that  I  had  died  in  deep^ 
And  was  #  blessed  nAost 


He  heareth 
sounds  and 
—  -  -  ..,,_»         -1      rtranfe  sichts 

But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails.  ^^  commockMS 

That  were  so  thin  and  sere.  in  the  akr  and 

tbo 

The  upper  air  burst  into  Ufe ! 
And  a  hundM  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 


And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedraj 
And  the  rain  pour'd  down  firdnc 

black  cloud ; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 


one 


The  thick  black  cloud  was  clefl,  and 

still  •^ 

The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide.  * 

The  loud  wind  never  reach'd  the  The  bodies  of  the 

1  •  ihip*B  eiaw  ars 

""^P'  ,  inepiind,  sad  flis 

Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on !  g|,^  morss  oa* 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan'd,  they  stirr'd,  they  all 

uprose. 
Nor  spoke,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The    helmsman    steer'd,    the    ship 

moved  on , 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes. 
Whore  they  were  wont  to  do ; 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifelea 

tools 
— We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 


"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!" 
Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-guest ! 
*Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in 

pain. 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawn'd— they  dropp*d 

their  arms. 
And  cluster'd  round  the  roast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  paas'd. 


Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet 

sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun ; 
Slowly  the  aouiMis  came  Vna\.«|2UIw, 
Now  miz*d,  now  one  Yiy  qua. 


Bat  not  by  ths 
aoolaorihs 
nor  by  daaoas  90 
earth  or  middle 
air,  bat  by  a 
bleeeed  troop  of 
angelie  apblli, 
sent  down  by  Iks 
invocatioa  of  the 
tosrdian  ssinL 
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The  Vwetome 
9irit  ftom  the 
MNith-poU  CAiriM 
on  tin  ship  u  Tar 
M  the  line,  in 
obedienoe  to  the 
enfelie  troop,  but 
■till  lequireth 
veofeenoe^ 


The  Polar  8pirit*e 
CbHow  dvmoiM, 
the  invfeible  in- 
bebituli  of  the 
elemeot,  take  part 
to  Ui  wroog; 
and  two  of  them 
relaia,  one  to  the 
other,  that  pen- 
anec  kng  and 
heavy  for  the  aa- 
eient  Marhter 
hathbeenaoooid- 
ed  to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  re- 
tnmeth  eonth- 
iranL 


Somedmet,  anlroopuig  from  the  iky, 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  ting ; 
Sometimet  all  little  biida  that  are, 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  aea  and 

air, 
With  their  iweet  jaigoning ! 

And  now  't  waa  like  all  imtnunenti, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  DOW  it  is  an  angel'i  wong. 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  stUl  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noom, 

A  liMe  Uke  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  nObn  we  quietly  sailed  on. 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fiithom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid :  and  it  was  he 
T^iat  made  the  ship  to  ga 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fix'd  her  to  the  ocean : 
But  in  a  minute  she  *gan  stir, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motioo — 
Backwards  and  forward!  half  her 

length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Tlien  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  boimd : 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swoimd. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  retum'd, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  diacem*d 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 

**  Is  it  he  V*  quoth  one,  <<  Is  this  the 

man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cron. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  Albatroa^ 

**  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 

In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

He  loved  the  bird  that  bved  the 

man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

Kb  soft  as  honey-dew: 

Quoth  he, "  The  man  hath  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  da" 


PART  VI. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  lo 

iastr 
What  is  the  ockan  doing  t 

SECOND  voice. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  OCEAN  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  4im. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fiwt,    Th 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  ? 


bee 
trai 
ani 
cat 
■el 
wa 
hui 
mi 


aw 
pel 


SECOND   VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more 

high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 


I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on         Th 
As  in  a  gentle  weather :  ]»« 

T  was  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  ^ 

was  high ; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter : 
All  fii*d  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  pass'd  away: 
I  ootild  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once  T1 
more  ■■ 

I  view'd  the  ocean  green, 
And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen— 

Like  one,  that  on  a  Icmesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  tum*d  roimd  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fien^. 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripide  on  in  shade. 
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It  raised  my  hair,  it  &jm'd  ray  cheek 
lake  a  meadow-g^e  of  ipriiig — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fean, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

SwifUy,  swiAly  flew  the  ship, 
Yet  she  sail'd  sofUy  too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze- 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh !  dream  of  joy !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-house  top  I  see  I 
l8  this  the  hiU?  is  this  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  countr^e  t 

We  drifted  o*er  the  harbor  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbor-bay  u'as  clear  as  glass, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bay  Ihe  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

lew 
That  stands  above  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep'd  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent 

light. 
Till,  rising  from  the  same. 
Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were. 
In  crimson  colors  came. 

A  Uttle  distance  fiom  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 

1  tnm'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
Oh,  Christ '  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And,  bj^e  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  serapbrfmui. 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight! 
They  stood  as  signals  lo  the  land 
Each  one  a  lovely  light; 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart- 
No  voice ;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
1  hoard  the  Pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  PQot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  &st : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast 

I  saw  a  third— I  heard  his  voioe  s 
ItisthaHeniutfood.* 


Ho  siiigeth  loud  hiw  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrive  my  soul,  he'll   wash 

away 
The  Albatross's  blood. 

PART  VU. 

This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood  The  Pf^aif  sf 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea  *"•  Wood, 

How  loudly  hi.<i  sweot  voice  he  rears! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countr^e. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon,  and 

eve — 

He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skifl^boat  near'd :  I  heara  them 

talk, 
*•  \Vhy  this  is  strange,  I  trow^ 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and 

fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  7" 

"  Strange,  by  my  faith !"  the  Hermit  Appmebeui  us 
said iliiP  ^"^  wonder 

"  And  Uiey  answer  not  our  cheer ! 

The  planks  look  warp'd!   and  see 
those  sails, 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 

I  never  saw  aught  Uke  to  them. 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

"  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along ; 
Wlien  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below. 
That  eats  the  she-wolTs  young.' 


,n 


Thediipmddenlf 


"  Dear  Lord !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look^ 
(The  Pilot  made  reply,) 
I  am  a-fear'd  " — **  Push  on,  push  on !  ** 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 
But  I  nor  »pake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship. 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reach'd  the  ship,  it  spUt  the  bay; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  The  soeient  Ma 

sound. 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 
Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  dxyt 

drown'd 
My  body  lay  afloat ; 
But  swiA  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  Pilot's  boat 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship. 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  leUing  of  ihft  wmnid. 


rinerM  savsd  ki 
ths  Pilot's  host 
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TIm  ancient  Ma- 
riner •aroeitljen- 
ffeataththe  Her- 
mit to  ihrive  him; 
and  the  peoaneo 
of  lib  Mk  on 


Andereraod 
anon  thronghoat 
hii  fiiture  life  an 
agonj  eonetrain- 
•th  him  to  travel 
from  knd  to  land. 


I  moved  my  lipi — ^ihe  Pibt  ahriek'd. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  Hermit  roiaed  his  eyea. 
And  pray'd  where  he  did  at. 

I  took  the  oan :  the  Pilot*!  hoy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laogh'd  loud  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
Hia  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 
**  Ha !  ha ! "  quoth  he,  **  fiill  plain  I  tee. 
The  Devil  knows  how  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countr6e, 

I  stood  OQ  the  firm  land! 

The  Hermit  stepp'd  forth  fiom  the 

hoat. 
And  scarcely  he  ooold  stand. 

**  O  shrive  me,  shrive  me,  holy  man !  '* 

The  Hermit  cross'd  his  brow. 

**  Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  **  I  biTthee 

— ^What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?'* 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was 

wrench'd 
With  a  woful  agmy, 
Which  forced  mc  to  begin  my  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Snce  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agony  returns : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me  t 
To  him  my  tale  I  leachi» 

What  loud  uproar  bunti  from  that 

door! 
The  wedding-guesiB  are  then : 


But  in  the  garden<bower  the  bride 
And  InideHmaids  singing  are : 
And  hark !  the  little  vesper>bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

O  Wedding-Guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  'twas,  dut  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast 
T'lM  sweeter  fiu*  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
With  a  goodly  company!—^ 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
And  all  togeAer  pray. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 
Old    men,  and    babes,  and   loving 

friends, 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  beat,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  Mariner,  whoae  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  ii  hoar, 
Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Tum'd  from  the  bridegroom*s  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been 

stunn'd. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  ^ 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


And  ti 
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CfirifittaOrl. 


PREFACE.* 


Tax  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written  in 
die  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  at  Stowey  in  the  county  of  SomerseL  The 
ecood  part,  afler  ray  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
/ear  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  at  Kdswick,  Cum- 
berland. Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
have  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of  the 
tale,  I  had  the  whole  proMnt  to  my  mind,  with  the 
wboleneas,  no  less  ttuin  with  the  loveliness  of  a 
firion,  I  trast  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody  in 
««ne  the  three  parti  yet  to  coma. 
It  is  probable,  dut  if  the  poem  had  bean  finished 

•I^iiesdMMieriaii 


•c  either  of  tho  former  periods,  or  if  eva 
and  second  part  had  been  published  m  the ; 
the  impreasion  of  its  originaKty  would  1 
much  greater  than  I  dare  at  preaent  ez] 
for  this,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence 
The  dates  are  mentioned  for  the  exclusiv 
of  preclf>ding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  a 
tation  fhna  myself.  For  there  is  amongst 
critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every  poasifa 
and  image  is  traditional ;  who  have  no  notioc 
are  such  things  as  fountains  in  the  worii 
well  as  great ;  and  who  would  therefiuv 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing,  fitNO 
tion  made  in  some  other  man's  tank.  I  am 
however,  thai  as  far  as  the  present  poem  is  t 
the  celebrated  poets  whoae  writings  I  mif 
pected  of  having  imitated,,  either  in  part 
sagea,  or  in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  I 
would  be  among  die  fint  to  vindioata  ra 
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duge,  ind  who,  cm  any  itrikiiig  ooincideiice,  wouldj 
I  pRiait  me  to  address  them  in  this  doggrel  venion  of 
I  ivo  inxiiush  lAtm  hexameters. 

Tu  mine  and  it  m  likvwin  youis; 
But  ao'  iT  thn  will  not  do. 
Let  It  be  mine,  good  firieod !  for  I 
An  the  poorer  of  tho  two. 

I  hare  only  to  add  that  the  metre  of  the  Chriata- 
bej  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it 
air  feeem  »  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
dple:  Damely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the  ac- 
eran,  wt  the  s)'llables.  Though  the  latter  may  vary 
fiun  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the  accents 
vill  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Nevertheless  this  oc- 
cttooa]  variatian  in  number  of  syllables  is  not  in> 
indaced  wanionly.  or  for  the  mere  ends  of  conveni- 
ence, hat  in  correspondence  with  some  tranaititMi,  in 
die  nature  of  the  imagery  or  passion. 


CHRISTABEL. 


PARTL 

T  IS  the  middle  of  night  by  the  caatle  clock, 
And  the  owls  have  awakcn'd  the  crowing  cock ; 

Tu-whit : ^Tu-whoo ! 

And  hark,  again!  the  crowing  cock. 
How  drowaily  it  crew. 

Sr  Leoline,  the  Banm  rich, 

Hith  a  toothless  mastifi)  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Maketh  answer  to  the  clock, 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hour ; 

F'Ver  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 

Siteen  ahort  howls,  not  over-loud ; 

Si>o>e  aay,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

b  the  night  chilly  and  dark  T 

"Hk  oight  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 

"nie  thin  i^ray  cloud  is  spread  on  high. 

It  coven  but  not  hides  the  sky. 

lie  mooo  is  behind,  and  at  the  full; 

And  yet  abe  looks  both  small  and  dull. 

1^  nigfat  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray : 

'I'ii  a  moaih  before  the  mooth  of  May, 

And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  Wly  lady,  Christabel 

^^te  her  &ther  loves  so  well, 

^^  Bakes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

AJBriong  from  the  castle  gatef 

^  Itid  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betnuiied  knight ; 

^  ihe  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

f«  die  weal  of  her  lover  that's  for  away. 

flht  Mole  akng,  she  nothing  spoke, 

^  aghi  die  heaved  were  sofl  and  kyw, 

^  Mugfat  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

^■nsand  rarest  misleloe: 

^  koeeb  beneath  die  huge  oak-tree, 

^  IB  Blenoe  prayeth  die. 


The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabol ' 

It  moaii'd  as  near,  as  near  can  be. 

But  what  it  is,  she  cannot  tell. — 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak-tree. 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  f 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek — 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  ita  clan,  • 

Tliat  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can,  ' 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak, 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white. 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  neck  that  mode  that  white  robe  wan. 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms,  were  bare ; 
Her  blue-vein'd  feet  unsandall'd  were, 
And  wildly  glitter'd  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  't  was  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clod  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary  motlicr.  save  me  now ! 

(Said  Christabel),  And  who  art  thou  T 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  >— > 

Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness : 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear ! 

Said  Christabel,  How  camest  thou  here  T 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  foint  and  sweev 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet : — 


My  aire  is  of  a  noble  line, 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine : 

Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermom. 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn : 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  flight, 

And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind. 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurr'd  amain,  their  steeds  were  white; 

And  once  we  cross'd  the  shade  of  night 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter'd  words  his  comrades  spoke 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak, 
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He  swore  they  ^x>uld  return  with  hatte : 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 
I  thought  I  heard,  some  nunutM  pait, 
Sounds  as  of  a  castle-helL 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  (thus  ended  the), 
And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  stretch'd  fi)rth  her  hand, 

And  comforted  fair  Genddine : 

O  well,  bright  dame !  may  3rou  commmd 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

Will  he  send  forth  and  fiiendi  withal, 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 

Home  to  your  noble  father's  hall. 
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She  rose ;  and  forth  with  steps  they 
That  strove  to  bo,  and  were  not,  fast 
Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest, 
And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel : 
All  our  household  are  at  rest. 
The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 
Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 
And  may  not  well  awaken'd  be. 
But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth ; 
And  I  beseech  your  courtesy. 
This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with 


They  cross'd  the  moat,  and  Christabel 

Took  the  key  that  fined  well ; 

A  little  door  she  opened  straight. 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  was  iron'd  within  and  without, 

Where  an  array  in  battle  array  had  march*d  oui 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain, 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate : 

Then  the  lady  rose  again. 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  crossed  the  court :  right  glad  they  \%  i«. 

And  Christaliel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side, 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distren ! 

Alas,  alas !  said  Geraldine, 

\  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  crossed  the  court :  right  glad  they  Ken. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  anerry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  f 
Never  till  now  she  utter'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Periiaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch: 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  f 

They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  still. 
Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 
rhe  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  wore  dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying : 


But  when  the  lady  passM,  there  came 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 
And  Christabel  saw  the  lady*s  eye. 
And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby. 
Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline 
Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the 
O  sofUy  tread  !  said  Christabel, 
My  ftther  seldom  sleepeth  welL 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare ; 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair : 
Now  in  glimmer,  axid  now  in  gloom — 
And  now  they  pass  the  Baron's  room. 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath! 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber-door 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  Ihey  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously, 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fastcn'd  to  an  angel's  feet 

The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim ; 
But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 
She  trimm'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bri^ 
And  led  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine '» 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  floweiv 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  foriom  f 
Christabel  answer'd — Woe  is  me !        • 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-hair'd  firiar  tell. 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  aay. 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here ! 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were ! 

But  soon,  with  alter'd  voice,  said  she— 
"  OET,  wandering  mother !  Peak  and  pine ! 
I  have  pow  er  to  bid  thee  flee. " 
Alas !  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  f 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  f 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  ihe, 
"  OET,  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  min^— 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 
Ofi|  woman,  off!  'tis  given  to  me.** 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady'k  aide, 
And  nLised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  Uoe— 
Alas !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  lady!  it  hath  wilder'd  you! 
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>d  her  moiit  cold  brow, 
id,  "T is  over  now!" 

d-flower  wine  the  drank  t 
eyes  'gan  glitter  bright* 
£k»r  whereon  ahe  nnkt 
f  itood  upright ; 
beautiful  to  see, 
f  a  far  countr^e. 

lofty  lady  ipake-^ 

live  in  the  upper  sky, 
loly  Christabel ! 

them,  and  for  their  sake 
ood  which  me  befell, 

degree  will  try, 

to  requite  3rou  welL 
•be  yourself;  for  I 
e  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

bel.  So  let  it  be ! 
dy  bade,  did  she. 
abs  did  she  undress, 
I  in  her  loveliness. 

er  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
ghts  moved  to  and  fio, 
vere  her  lids  to  close ; 
rom  the  bed  she  rose, 
Ibow  did  recline 
}  Lady  Geraldine. 

amp  the  lady  bow'd, 
>ird  her  eyes  around ; 
I  in  her  breath  aloud, 

shuddered,  she  unbound 
from  beneath  her  breast : 
bn,  and  inner  vest, 
eet,  and  full  in  view, 
bosom  and  half  her  side 
am  of,  not  to  tell ! 

shield  sweet  Christabel 

e  nor  speaks  nor  stirs ; 
itricken  look  vras  hers ! 
thin  she  seems  half-way 
iveight  with  sick  assay, 

maid  and  seeks  delay ; 

ly  as  one  defied 

>lf  in  scorn  and  jNride, 

1  by  the  Maiden's  side !— - 

TUB  the  maid  she  took, 

well-aKiay ! 

r  voice  aiid  doleful  look 

did  say 

this  bosom  there  worketh  a  speU, 

r  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 

o-night,  and  wilt  know  to^nonow 

y  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow ; 

linly  thou  warrest, 

this  is  alone  in 

lower  to  declare, 

It  in  the  dim  ibreft 

heardest  a  low  motniDgt 
H 


And  ibundest  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair : 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity, 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PAET  L 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak-tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest, 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast; 
Her  &ce  resign'd  to  bliss  or  bale — 
Her  face,  O  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear, 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 


With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully. 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  akme,  whieh  is— 
O  sorrow  and  shame !  Can  this  be  she. 
The  hidy,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak-tree  f 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  theae  harms. 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms, 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild. 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 


A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine !  one  hour  was  thin^— 
Thou  'st  had  thy  will !  By  taim  and  rill. 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  stilL 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  ta-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo !  from  wood  and  fell ! 


And  see !  the  lady  Christabel 
Gathers  her^lf  from  out  her  trance ; 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  riied»— 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  wee|w 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess, 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleeps 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly. 
Perchance,  't  is  but  the  blood  so  free. 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet : 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit 't  were. 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  f 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call- 


I     For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 
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PARTIL 

Each  matin-beU,  the  BaroD  saith, 
Knelli  xu  bock  to  a  worid  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said, 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead : 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say, 
Many  a  mom  to  his  dying  day ! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began, 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan, 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
FiTO-and-fbrty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke— a  warning  knell. 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Soith  Bracy  the  bard,  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Slill  count  as  slowly  as  he  can ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  Dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghosts  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'  other. 
The  death-note  to  their  Uving  brother; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  ofiended. 
Just  as  their  one !  two !  three !  is  ended, 
Tlie  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

Tlie  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud ; 
And  Geraldine  shakes  off*  her  dread. 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell. 
Awakens  the  lady  ChristabeL 
**  Sleep  jrou,  sweet  lady  Christabel  f 
I  trust  diat  you  have  rested  well.' 
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And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side — 
O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak-tree ! 
Nay,  fairer  yet !  and  yet  more  ftir ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  deep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare. 
That  (BO  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
**  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,"  said  Christabel, 
"  Now  Heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well !" 
And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet. 
Did  she  the  lofly  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  Hvely  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  amy'd 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pra/d 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan. 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 


She  forthwith  led  fair  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire,  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  gnom 
Enter  the  Baron's  presence-room. 

The  BaroD  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  lady  Geraldine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  &ther*s  name. 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pole. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  f 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  { 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  . 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  lifo  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  hke  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  LeoUne. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother* 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again ! 
But  never  either  found  anothisr 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliffs  which  hod  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  awaj^  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been 
Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 
Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face :       / 
And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryeimaine 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  the  Baron  forgot  his  age ! 

His  noble  heart  swell'd  hi|^  with  rage ; 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jetu's  aide. 

He  would  proclaim  it  &r  and  wide 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry. 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wrong'd  die  dam 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy ! 

**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same, 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men!" 
He  spake :  his  eye  in  lightning  rdb ! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seiied ;  and  he  1 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  fiieod 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  fab  &ce. 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  the  cmbraoe, 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look. 
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n  the  viewed,  a  vimon  fell 

qI  of  Christabel, 

>f  fear,  the  touch  and  pain ! 

and  thiidder*d,  and  saw  again— 

me !  Was  it  for  thee, 

?  maid !  inch  sights  to  see  f) 

iw  that  bosom  old, 
tit  that  bosom  cold, 
1  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound  t 
knight  tuin'd  wildly  round, 
:  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 
pniaed,  as  one  that  pray'd. 

he  sight,  had  passM  away, 
ead  that  vision  blest, 
3iied  her  alVer-rest, 
lady*s  arms  she  lay, 
ipture  in  her  breast, 
lips  and  o*er  her  eyes 
•  hke  light ! 

With  new  surprise, 
hen  my  beloved  child  ?" 
sid — His  daughter  mild 
r,  -  All  will  yet  be  well  !*' 
tiad  no  power  to  tell 
so  mighty  was  the  spelL 


this  Gcraldine, 
ber  sure  a  thing  divine, 
with  such  grace  she  blended, 
r'd  she  had  offended 
ibel,  that  gentle  maid ! 
:h  lowly  tones  she  pray*d, 
I  sent  without  delay 
&ther's  mansion. 

"Nay! 
ool!*'  said  Leoline. 
the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine : 
1  music  sweet  and  loud, 
» steeds  with  trappings  fHroud, 
youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
larp,  and  learn  thy  song, 
m  both  in  solemn  vest, 
mountains  haste  along, 
ig  folk,  that  are  abroad, 
I  the  valley  road, 
has  croa'd  the  Irthing  flood, 
rd !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Vfoor,  through  Halcgarth  wood, 
non  that  castle  good 
and  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

bard  Bracy !  your  horses  are  fleet, 
up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet, 
in  your  horses'  echoing  feet ! 

loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 

is  safe  in  Langdole  hall ! 

daughter  is  safe  and  free — 
eets  thee  thus  through  me. 
:x>me  without  delay 
lumerous  array ; 
lovely  daughter  home : 
leet  thee  on  the  way 


With  all  his  numerous  array, 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foam ; 
And  by  mine  honor !  I  will  say. 
That  I  repent  roe  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine ! 
— ^For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone ; 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tiyermaine." 

The  Lady  fell,  and  clasped  his  knees. 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing ; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing ; — 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell ; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  ^ream  hath  come  to  me , 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love, 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name — 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same, 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird : 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath  the 
old  tree. 

And  in  my  dream,  methought,  I  went 
To  seareh  out  what  might  there  be  found ; 
And  what  the  sw-eot  bird's  trouble  meant 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer*d,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd,  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  lo !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couch*d, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ! 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stin. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swoH'd  hers ! 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by. 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  self-same  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  said  :  the  Baron,  the  while, 
Half-listening  heard  him  i^ith  a  smile ; 
Then  tum'd  to  Lady  Geraldinc, 
His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love ; 
And  said  in  courtly  accents  fmo, 
Sweet  Maid !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove 
With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song, 
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Thy  sire  and  I  will  crusb  the  make ! 
He  kifls'd  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 
And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise. 
Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  tum*d  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 
SofUy  gathering  up  her  train. 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again ; 
And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chesty 
And  couch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast. 
And  look'd  askance  at  Christabel— 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  siilall  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 

And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  oye, 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of  dread. 

At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance : — 

Chie  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled ! 

But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 

Shudder'd  aloud,  ysith  a  hissing  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round, 

And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief^ 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grieC 

She  roll'd  her  largo  bright  eyes  divine 

Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 
She  nothing  sees— no  sight  but  one ! 
The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 
I  know  not  how,  in  fcuuful  wise 
So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  thoee  shrunken  serpent  eyea. 
That  all  her  features  were  reaign'd 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind : 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate ! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance. 
Still  picturing;  that  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconscious  sympathy 
Full  before  her  father's  view 
As  &r  OS  such  a  look  could  be, 
In  e3res  so  innocent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  pray'd : 
Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet, 
"  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away !  ** 
She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  say ; 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'ermaster'd  by  the  mighty  spelL 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leoline  f  Thy  only  child 
lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pridtb 
So  &u,  io  innocent,  lo  mDd  | 


The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  tho  pangs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other, 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  died ; 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled 

Sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouldst  thou  i^Tong  thy  only  child 

Her  child  and  thme  T 

Within  the  Baron!B  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share, 
They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain, 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  clefl  with  pain  and  rage, 
His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyea  were  vi 
Dishonor'd  thus  in  his  old  age ; 
Dishonor'd  by  his  only  child. 
And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end- 
He  roll'd  his  eye  with  stem  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere, 
Why,  Bracy !  dost  thou  loiter  here  f 

1  bade  thee  hence !  The  Bard  obey'd ; 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid, 
The  aged  knight.  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  lady  Geraldine ! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  H. 

A  UTTLE  child,  a  limber  elf. 

Singing,  dancing  to  itself) 

A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 

That  always  finds  and  never  seeks. 

Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 

As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light ; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fait 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Must  needs  express  his  love's  ezcesi 

With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 

Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 

Thoughts  so  all  imlike  each  other; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm. 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  hana. 

Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true}! 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pain, 

So  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  da 
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Hemotfiie ; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Valdez,  Father  to  ike  two  hrolhtrt,  and 
^maa  Thtta^s  Qvardian. 
jjifthedde^  mm. 
0X10,  the  youngett  aon. 
RO,  0  Dcminiean  and  Inqumior. 

tk  faithful  attendant  on  Ahar. 

t  Moraco  Chieftain^  oMtenmUy  a  ChrMm, 

s  or  THi  Inquisition. 

fRTiNTB,  etc. 

EUSA,  an  Orphan  Heiress. 

I  Wife  to  Isidore. 

1)6  reign  of  Philip  11.,  just  at  the  doM  of 
il  wan  against  the  Moors,  and  during  the 
the  penecution  which  raged  against  them, 
after  the  edict  which  forbade  the  wearing 
MOO  apparel  under  pain  of  death. 


REMORSE. 

ACT  L 
SCENE  I. 

Sea  Shore  on  ike  Coast  of  Qranada. 

J,  wrapt  in  a  Boat-doak^  and  ZuLiMXZ 
(a  Moreseo),  bath  asjuM  landed 

ZUUMZZ. 

DO  &ce  of  J07  to  welcome  us ! 

ALTAR. 

Zulhnez,  for  one  brief  moment 
(et  my  ang^uish  and  their  crimes. 
1  earth  demand  an  unmix*d  feeling, 
this — after  long  years  of  exile, 
h  on  firm  land,  and  gazing  round  us, 
ace  our  country,  and  our  birth-place. 
!  Granada,  hail  I  once  more  I  press 
nrith  filial  awe,  land  of  my  fathers ! 

ZULIMEZ. 

your  rights  in  it  I  O,  revered  Don  Alvar, 
e  up  your  all  too  gentle  purpose, 
ordous !  reveal  yourself, 
guilty  meet  the  doom  of  guilt ! 

ALVAR. 

Zulimez!  I  am  his  brother: 
eed !  O  deeply  inijured !  yet 
tother. 

ZUUMEZ. 

Nobly-minded  Alvar! 
ut  gives  his  guilt  a  blacker  dye. 

ALVAR. 

lehoves  it,  I  should  rouse  within  him 
that  I  shoiU  save  him  ^m  himseUl 


ztJLiiaz. 
Remorse  u  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows : 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops  balmy  dews 
Of  true  repentance ;  bat  if  proud  and  gloomy. 
It  is  a  poison-tree  diat,  pierced  to  the  inmoiU 
Weeps  only  tears  of  poison. 

ALTAR. 

And  of  a  brodier. 
Dare  I  hold  this,  unproved  f  nor  make  one  eflfbrt. 
To  save  him  ? — Ileor  me,  firiend !  I  have  yet  to  tell  thee 
That  this  same  life,  which  he  conspired  to  take. 
Himself  once  rescued  from  the  angry  flood, 
And  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own. 
Add  too  my  oath — 

ZUUMEZ. 

You  have  thrice  told  already 
The  years  of  absence  and  of  secrecy. 
To  which  a  forced  oath  bound  you :  if  in  truth 
A  subom'd  murderer  have  ttie  power  to  dictatp 
A  binding  oath — 

ALVAR. 

My  long  captivity 
Left  me  no  choice :  the  very  Wish  too  languished 
With  the  fond  Hope  that  nursed  it ;  the  sick  babe 
Droop'd  at  the  bosom  of  its  famish'd  mother 
But  (more  than  all)  Teresa's  perfidy ; 
The  assassin's  strong  assurance,  when  no  interest. 
No  motive  could  have  tempted  him  to  falsehood : 
In  the  first  pangs  of  his  awaken'd  conscience, 
When  wth  abhorrence  of  his  own  black  purpose 
The  murderous  weapon,  pointed  at  my  breast. 
Fell  from  his  palsied  hand — 

ZUUMKZ. 

Heavy  presmnptioii! 

ALTAR. 

It  weigh'd  not  vrith  me — Ilark!  I  will  tell  thee  all: 
As  we  pass'd  by,  I  bade  thee  mark  the  base 
Of  yonder  cliflP— 

ZULIMEZ. 

That  rocky  seat  you  mean. 
Shaped  by  the  billows  7 — 

ALVAR. 

There  Teresa  met  me. 
The  morning  of  the  day  of  my  departure. 
We  were  alone :  the  purple  hue  of  dawn 
Fell  from  the  kindling  east  aslant  upon  us. 
And,  blending  with  the  blushes  on  her  cheek. 
Suffused  the  tear-drops  there  -with  rosy  light 
There  seem'd  a  glory  round  us,  and  Teresa 
The  angel  of  the  vision !  [Then  with  agitation 

Hadst  thou  seen 
How  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  and  brighten'd,  thou  thyself  wouldtf 

tell  me. 
Guilt  is  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
She  must  be  innocent! 

ZUUMEZ  iteith  a  sigh). 

Proceed,  my  ImtAi 
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▲LVAJU 

A  p(Hlrait  which  the  had  procured  by  stealth 

{Fot  ever  then  it  seems  her  heart  foreboded 

Or  knew  Ordonio's  moody  rivalry), 

A  portrait  of  herself  with  thrilling  hand 

She  tied  around  my  neck,  conjuring  me 

With  earnest  prayers,  that  I  would  keep  it  sacred 

To  my  own  Imowledge :  nor  did  she  desist, 

Till  she  had  won  a  solemn  promise  from  me, 

That  (save  my  own)  no  eye  should  e'er  behold  it 

Till  my  return. .  Yet  this  the  assassin  knew, 

Knew  that  which  none  but  she  could  have  disdowd. 

ZULIMXZ. 

A  damning  pRwf! 

ALVAR. 

My  own  life  wearied  me ! 
And  but  for  the  imperative  Voice  within, 
With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  oflf  the  burthen. 
That  Voice,  which  quell'd  me,  calm'd  me:  and  I 

sought 
The  Belgic  states :  there  join'd  the  better  cause ; 
And  ^re  too  fought  as  one  that  courted  death! 
Wounded,  I  fell  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
In  death-like  trance :  a  long  imprisonment  followed. 
The  fullness  of  my  anguish  by  degree 
Waned  to  a  meditative  melancholy ; 
And  still,  the  more  I  mused,  my  soul  became 
More  doubtful,  more  perplex'd ;  and  still  Teresa, 
Night  afler  night,  she  visited  my  sleep. 
Now  as  a  saintly  suflbrer,  wan  and  tearful, 
Now  as  a  saint  in  glory  beckoning  to  me ! 
Yes,  still,  as  in  contempt  of  proof  and  reason, 
I  cherish  the  fond  faith  that  she  is  guildess ! 
Uear  Aen  my  fix'd  resolve :  Til  linger  here 
In  the  disguise  of  a  Moresco  chiefUdn. — 
The  Moorish  robes  t — 

ZULIlflEZ. 

All,  all  are  in  the  sea-cave. 
Some  fiurlong  hence.    I  bade  our  mariners 
Secrete  the  boat  there. 

ALVAJU 

Above  all,  the  picture 
Of  the  aasassination— 


ZUUMEZ. 

Be  assured 
That  it  remains  uninjured. 

ALVAJU 

Thus  disguised, 
I  will  first  seek  to  meet  Ordonio's — un/e! 
If  possible,  alone  toa    This  was  her  Mounted  walk. 
And  this  the  hour ;  her  ^"ords,  her  very  looks 
Will  acquit  her  or  convict 

ZUUMEZ. 

Will  they  not  know  you? 

ALVAR. 

With  your  aid,  fnend,  I  shall  unfearingly 
Trust  the  disguise ;  and  as  to  my  complexion. 
My  long  imprisonment,  the  scanty  food. 
This  scar, — and  toil  beneath  a  burning  sun, 
Have  done  already  half  the  business  for  us. 
Add  too  my  youth,  when  last  we  saw  each  other. 
Manhood  has  svrain  my  chest,  and  taught  my  voice 
A  hoarser  note — Besides,  they  think  me  dead : 
And  what  the  mind  believes  impossible. 
The  bodily  sense  is  slow  to  recognize. 


Tisyoan, 


ZULIMEZ. 

Sir,  to  command ;  mine  to  obey. 


Now  to  the  cave  beneath  the  vaulted  rock. 
Where  having  shaped  you  to  a  Moorish  chieflain, 
I  wiU  seek  our  mariners ;  and  in  the  dmk 
Transport  whate'er  we  need  to  the  small  dell 
In  the  Alpuxarras — there  where  Zagri  lived. 

ALVAR. 

I  know  it  well :  it  in  the  obscurest  haunt 

Of  all  the  mountains —  [Both  Hand  Uttem^ 

Voices  at  a  distance! 
Let  us  away !  [EttmL 


SCENE  IL 
Enter  Teresa  ani  Valdez. 

TERESA. 

I  hold  Ordonio  dear ;  he  is  your  son 
And  Alvar's  brother. 

VALDEZ. 

Love  him  for  himself) 
Nor  make  the  living  wretched  for  the  dead. 

TERESA. 

I  mourn  that  you  should  plead  in  vain,  Loid  Vslda 
But  heaven  hath  hoard  my  vow,  and  I  remain 
Faithful  to  Alvar,  be  he  dead  or  living. 

VALDEZ. 

Heavefn  kno\%'s  with  what  delight  I  saw  your  kTM, 
And  could  my  heart's  blood  give  him  beck  to  thee, 
I  would  die  smiling.     But  these  are  idle  thoughts; 
T\ky  djdng  father  comes  upon  my  soul 
With  that  same  look,  with  which  he  gave  thee  to  me 
I  held  thee  in  my  arms  a  powerless  babe, 
While  thy  poor  mother  with  a  mute  entreaty 
Fix*d  her  fhint  eyes  on  mine.     Ah  not  for  this. 
That  I  should  let  thee  feed  thy  soul  with  gloom. 
And  with  slow  anguish  wear  away  thy  life. 
The  victim  of  a  useless  constancy. 
I  must  not  see  thee  wretched. 

TERESA. 

There  are  woei 
ni-barter'd  for  the  garishness  of  joy ! 
If  it  be  wretched  with  an  untircd  eye 
To  watch  those  skiey  tints,  and  this  green  ocean; 
Or  in  the  sultry  hour  beneath  some  rock. 
My  hair  dishevell'd  by  the  pleasant  sca-breeu. 
To  shape  sweet  visions,  and  live  o'er  again 
All  past  hours  of  delight !  If  it  be  wretched 
To  watch  some  bark,  and  fimcy  Alvar  there. 
To  go  through  each  minutest  circumatance 
Of  the  blest  meeting,  and  to  frame  adventures 
Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  hear  him  tell  them; 
*  (As  once  I  knew  a  crazy  Moorish  maid 
Who  drest  her  in  her  buried  lover's  clothes. 
And  o'er  the  smooth  spring  in  the  mountain  deft 
Hung  with  her  lute,  and  play'd  the  self^same  tuM 
He  used  to  play,  and  listen'd  to  the  shadow 
Herself  had  made) — if  this  be  wretchedness. 
And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wretched  thing 
To  trick  out  mine  own  death-bed,  and  imagine 
That  I  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return ! 
Then  see  him  listening  to  ray  constancy. 
Or  hover  round,  as  he  at  midnight  ofl 


*  Here  Valdes  bendi  back,  and  imiles  at  her 

which  Tereta  noticing,  checks  her  eDthuniann,  and  in  a 

ing  hair-pkyful  tone  and  manner,  apologises  for  iisr  fcff 
by  the  littis  tale  in  the  parentheaia. 
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grave  and  gazes  at  the  moon ; 
n  KMoe  more  fentaadc  mood, 
'apidiae,  and  with  choice  fk>wera 
bower  where  he  and  I  might  dwell, 
to  wait  his  coming !  O  my  sire ! 
s  sire !  if  this  be  wretchedness 
away  the  life,  what  were  it,  think  you. 
It  assured  reality 
return,  and  see  a  brother's  infant 
im  from  my  arms  ? 
i  thought !  {Clasping  her  forehtad. 

VALDEZ. 

!  even  so!  mere  thought!  an  empty  thought 
week  he  promised  his  return 

TERESA  (abruptly). 
then  a  busy  joy  f  to  see  him, 

9  three  years'  travels !  we  had  no  fi 
ent  tidings,  the  ne'er-failing  letter, 
dear'd  his  absence !  Yet  the  gladm 
It  of  our  joy !  What  then  if  now 

VALDEZ. 

f  youth  to  feed  on  pleasant  thoughts, 
nviction !  I  am  old  and  heartless ! 
old — I  have  no  pleasant  fancies— 
I  unrefresh'd  with  rest — 

TERESA  (with  great  tendemets) 

My  father! 

VALDEZ. 

truth  is  all  too  much  for  me ! 
il  which  brings  not  to  my  mind 
bound  bark  in  which  my  son  was  captured 
;erine — to  perish  with  his  captors ! 

TERESA. 

did  not! 

VALDEZ. 

Captured  in  sight  of  land ! 
lill  point,  nay,  from  our  castle  watch-tower 
have  seen 

TERESA. 

His  capture,  not  his  death. 

VALDEZ. 

'  aptly  thou  fbrgett'st  a  tale 

*  didst  wish  to  learn !  my  brave  Ordonio 

he  pirate  and  his  prize  go  down, 

e  storm  that  bafHcd  his  own  valor, 

wice  snatch'd  a  brother  from  his  hopes : 

lonio!  {pauses;  then  tenderly).   O  beloved 

Teresa! 

lou  best  prove  thy  faith  to  generous  Alvar, 

lelight  his  spirit,  go,  make  thou 

r  happy,  make  his  aged  father 

t  grave  in  joy. 

TERESA. 

For  mercy's  sake, 

10  more !  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
forbidding  eye,  and  his  dark  brow, 

ke  dew  damps  of  the  unwholesome  night : 
timorous  and  tender  flower, 
eath  his  touch. 

VALDEZ. 

You  wrong  him,  maiden ! 
f  him,  by  my  soul !  Nor  was  it  well 
er  by  such  unkindly  phrases 
id  workings  of  that  love  for  you 
has  toil'd  to  smother,    Twas  not  well, 
mteful  in  you  to  forget 


His  woimds  and  perilous  voyages,  and  how 

With  an  heroic  fearlessness  of  danger 

He  roam'd  the  coast  of  Afric  for  your  Alvar. 

It  was  not  well — You  have  moved  me  even  to  tears 

TERESA. 

Oh  pardon  me.  Lord  Valdez !  pardon  me ! 

It  was  a  foolish  and  ungrateful  speech, 

A  most  ungrateful  speech !  But  I  am  hurried 

Beyond  m>'8elf,  if  I  but  hear  of  one 

Who  aims  to  rival  Alvar.     Were  we  not 

Bom  in  one  day,  like  twins  of  the  same  parent! 

Nursed  in  one  cradle  ?  Pardon  me,  my  father ! 

A  six  years'  absence  is  a  heavy  thing. 

Yet  still  the  hope  survives 

VALDEZ  {looking  forward). 
Hush!  'tis  Monviedro. 

TERESA 

The  Inquisitor!  on  what  new  scent  of  blood  T 

Enter  Monviedro  tmth  Alhadra. 

MONVIEDRO  {having  first  made  hi$  obeisance  tc 
Valdez  arid  Teresa). 

Peace  and  the  truth  be  with  you !  Good  my  Lord, 
My  present  need  is  with  3rour  son. 

[Looking  forward 
We  have  hit  the  time.    Here  comes  he !  Yes,  'tis  he 

Enter  from  the  opposite  side  Don  Ordonio. 

My  Lord  Ordonio,  this  Moresco  woman 
(Alhadra  is  her  name)  asks  audience  of  you. 

ordonio. 
Hail,  reverend  father!  what  may  be  the  business? 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  Lord,  on  strong  suspicion  of  relapse 
To  his  false  creed,  so  recently  abjured, 
The  secret  servants  of  the  inquisition 
Have  seized  her  husband,  and  at  my  command 
To  the  supreme  tribunal  would  have  led  him. 
But  that  he  made  appeal  to  you,  my  Lord, 
As  surety  for  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 
Though  lesscn'd  by  experience  what  small  trust 
The  asseverations  of  these  Moors  deserve, 
Yet  still  the  deference  to  Ordonio's  name, 
Nor  less  the  wish  to  prove,  with  what  high  honor 
The  Holy  Church  regards  her  faithful  soldiers, 
Thus  far  prevail'd  with  me  that 

ordonio. 

Reverend  father, 
I  am  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion. 
Which  so  o'erprizes  my  light  services. 

[Then  to  Alhadra 
I  would  that  I  could  serve  you ;  but  in  truth 
Your  face  is  new  to  me. 

monviedro. 

My  mind  foretold  me. 
That  such  would  be  the  event  In  truth.  Lord  Valdez 
'T  was  httle  probable,  that  Don  Ordonio, 
That  your  illustrious  son,  who  fought  so  Jliravely 
Some  four  years  since  to  quell  these  rebel  Moors, 
Should  prove  the  patron  of  this  infidel ! 
The  guarantee  of  a  Moresco's  faith ! 
Now  I  return. 

*      alhadra. 
My  Lord,  my  husband's  name 
Is  Isidore.  (Ordonio  starts.) — You  may  remember  «t 
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Three  yean  ago,  three  yean  thia  very  week, 
Toa  leh  him  at  Almeria. 

MONYIEORO. 

Palpably  false ! 
Thia  very  week,  three  yean  ago,  my  Lord 
(You  needs  must  recollect  it  by  your  wound). 
You  were  at  lea,  and  there  engaged  the  piratea. 
The  murderera  doubtleta  of  youi  brother  Alvar  I 

[Teiixsa  look$  at  Mo.wiedro  wilh  dugust  and 
horror.  Ordonio's  appearance  to  be  collected 
from  what  follonM. 
MONVUEDRO  (to  Valdkz,  OTid  pointing  at  Orooxio). 
What !  ifl  he  ill,  my  Lord  f  how  strange  he  looks ! 

VALDEZ  {angrHy). 
You  press'd  upon  him  too  abru^xly,  father. 
The  fate  of  one,  on  whom,  you  luiow,  he  doted. 

OROONio  {.starting  aa  in  sudden  agitation), 

0  Heavens!  It  J— doted  ?  (then  recovering  himsdj). 

Yes !  I  doted  on  him. 
[Ordonio  vxdks  to  the  end  of  the  staget 
Valdez  follows,  soothing  him. 

TERZ8A  (Jher  eye  foUomng  Ordonio). 

1  do  not,  can  not,  love  him.     Is  my  heart  hard  f 
Is  my  heart  hard  ?  that  even  now  the  thought 
Should  force  itself  upon  me  ? — Yet  I  feel  it ! 

MOIfVIKORO. 

The  drops  did  start  and  stand  upon  his  forehead ! 

I  will  return.     In  very  truth,  I  grieve 

To  have  been  the  occasion.   Uo !  attend  me,  woman ! 

ALHADRA  (to  TeRESA). 

0  gentle  lady !  make  the  father  stay. 
Until  my  Lcml  recover.    I  am  sure. 

That  he  will  say  he  is  my  husband's  friend. 

TERESA. 

Stay,  father !  stay !  my  Lord  will  soon  recover. 

ORDOMO  {as  they  return,  to  Valdez). 
Strange,  that  this  Monviedro 
Should  have  the  power  so  to  distemper  me ! 

VALDEZ. 

Nay,  'twas  an  amiable  weakness,  son ! 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  Lord,  I  truly  grieve 

ORDO.MO. 

Tut !  name  it  not 
A  sudden  seizure,  father !  think  not  of  it. 
As  to  this  woman's  husband,  I  do  know  him. 

1  know  him  well,  and  that  he  u  a  Christian. 

MONVIEDRO. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  jrour  merely  human  pity 
Doth  not  prevail 

ORDONIO. 

'TIS  certain  that  he  was  a  Catholic ; 

What  change  may  have  happen'd  in  three  years, 

I  cannot  say ;  but  grant  me  this,  good  father : 

Myself  rU  sift  him:  if  I  find  him  sound. 

You  11  grant  me  your  authority  and  name 

To  liberate  Uia  house. 

•  MONVIEDRO. 

Your  Real,  my  Lord, 
And  your  late  merits  in  this  holy  warfare. 
Would  authorize  an  ampler  trust— you  have  it 

ORDONIO. 

I  will  attend  jrou  home  within  an  hour. 

VALDEZ. 

Maantiroe,  retam  with  us  and  take  refieshment 


ALHADRA. 

Not  till  my  husband  *s  free !  I  may  not  do  it 
I  will  stay  here. 

TERESA  {fuide). 
Who  is  this  Isidore  f 

VALDEZ. 

Daughter! 

TERESA. 

With  jrour  permission,  my  dear  Lord, 

I  '11  loiter  yet  awhile  t'  enjoy  the  sea  breeze. 

[ExeuM  Valdez,  Monviedro,  and  Orooh9 

ALHADRA. 

Hah !  there  he  goes !  a  bitter  curse  go  with  him, 
A  scathing  curse ! 

{Then  as  if  recollecting  herself,  and  with  a  timid  bai) 

You  hate  him,  don't  you,  lady? 

TERESA  {j^erceiving  that  Alhadra  is  conm^ous  she  km 

spoken  imprudently). 
Oh  fear  not  me !  my  heart  is  sad  for  you. 

ALHADRA. 

These  fell  inquisitora !  these  sons  of  blood ! 
As  I  came  on,  his  fiice  so  madden'd  me. 
That  ever  and  anon  I  clutch'd  my  dagger 
And  half  unsheathed  it 

TERESA. 

Be  more  calm,  I  pny  yoi 

ALHADRA. 

And  as  he  walked  along  the  narrow  path 
Cloae  by  the  mountain's  edge,  my  soul  grew  eager; 
'Twas  with  hard  toil  I  made  myself  remember 
That  his  Familiara  held  my  babes  and  husband. 
To  have  leapt  upon  him  with  a  tiger's  plunge. 
And  hurl'd  him  doian  the  rugged  precipice, 
O,  it  had  been  most  sweet ! 

TERESA. 

Hush !  hush  for  shsBi! 
Where  is  your  woman's  heart  ? 

ALHADRA. 

O  gentle  lady ! 
You  have  no  skill  to  guess  my  many  wrongs. 
Many  and  strange !  Besides  {ironically),  I  am  s  Chm 

tian. 
And  Christians  never  pardon — 'tis  their  fiuth! 

TERESA. 

Shame  fiill  on  thoae  who  so  have  ahown  it  to  thee! 

ALHADRA. 

I  know  that  man ;  'tis  well  he  knows  not  me. 
Five  yean  ago  (and  he  was  the  prime  agent). 
Five  yean  ago  the  holy  brethren  seized  me. 

TERESA. 

What  might  your  crime  be  f 

ALHADRA. 

I  was  a  Moresco! 
They  cast  me,  then  a  young  and  nursing  mothsr. 
Into  a  dungeon  of  their  prison-house. 
Where  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  ray  of  light. 
No  touch,  no  sound  of  comfort!  The  black  air, 
It  was  a  toil  to  breathe  it !  when  the  door. 
Slow  opening  at  the  appointed  hour,  disclosed 
Chie  human  countenance,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
Cower'd  as  it  enter'd,  and  at  once  sunk  down. 
Oh  miserable !  by  that  lamp  to  see 
My  infant  quarrelling  wiUi  the  coarse  hard  bread 
Brought  daily :  for  the  httle  wretch  was  sickly— 
My  rage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food 
In  darkness  I  remain'd — the  dull  bell  countm^ 
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ply  toLd  me,  that  all  the  all-cheeiing  8im 

%  on  our  gaidexL    When  I  doied, 

fn  HMMuungv  mingled  with  my  alniiiben 

od  me. — ^If  yoo  were  a  mother,  Lady, 

Rarce  dare  to  tell  yoo,  that  its  noiies 

ish  cries  m>  fretted  on  my  brain 

▼e  itmck  the  innocent  babe  in  anger. 

TEKKBA. 

1 !  it  is  too  horrible  to  hear. 

AI.HADRA. 

B  it  then  to  nifier  ?  *Tis  most  right 
1  a»  you  should  hear  it — Know  you  not. 
lure  makes  you  mourn,  she  bids  you  heal  f 
ils  ask  great  Passions  to  redress  them, 
irlwinds  fitliest  scatter  P^tilence. 

TERESA. 

B  at  length  released  ? 

ALHAORA. 

Yes,  at  length 
)  Uessed  arch  of  the  whole  heaven ! 
le  firM  time  my  infiint  smiled.    No  more— 
Iwell  upon  that  moment,  Lady, 
comes  on  which  makes  me  o'er  again 
n  was— my  knees  hang  loose  and  drag 
lip  &Us  with  such  an  idiot  laugh, 
I  would  start  and  shudder ! 

TERESA. 

But  your  husband- — 

ALHADRA. 

'i  imprisonment  would  kill  him.  Lady. 

TERESA. 

vrnan! 

AI«HADRA. 

He  hath  a  Hon's  courage, 
in  act,  bat  (aebla  in  endurance; 
boisterous  times,  vith  gentle  h^ut 
tiips  Nature  in  the  hill  ana  valley, 
ving  what  be  loves,  but  loves  it  all-— 

:.?A&  disguised  as  a  Moresgo.  and  in  Moorish 
garments, 

TERESA. 

m  that  stately  Moor  ? 

ALHADRA. 

I  know  hun  not 
)t  not  he  is  some  Moresco  chieftain, 
as  himself  among  the  Alpuxarras. 

TERESA. 

oxarras  7    Does  he  know  his  danger, 
his  seat? 

ALHADRA. 

He  wears  the  Moorish  robes  too, 
Sance  of  the  royal  edict 
HAORA  advances  to  Alvar,  who  has  uxdked  to 

Ike  back  of  the  stage  near  the  rocks.  Teresa 

drops  her  veit 

ALHADRA 

fresco !  An  inquisitor, 

tOt  of  known  hatred  to  our  race 

ALVAR  {interrupting  her), 
e  mistaken  me.    I  am  a  Christian. 

ALHADRA. 

a,  that  we  are  plotting  to  ensnare  him : 
him.  Lady — ^none  can  hear  you  speak, 
believe  you  innocent  of  guile. 


TERESA. 

If  aught  enforce  you  to  concealment.  Sir 

ALHADRA. 

He  trembles  strangely. 

[Alvar  sinks  down  and  hides  his  face  in  his  roU, 

TERESA. 

See,  we  have  disturb'd  him. 

[Approaches  nearer  to  him. 
I  prey  you.  think  us  friend^uncowl  your  fiice. 
For  you  seem  faint,  and  the  night  breeze  blows  healing 
I  pray  you  think  us  friends ! 

ALVAR  {mising  his  ?uad). 

Calm,  veiy  calm ! 
Tis  all  Ao  tranquil  for  reality ! 
And  she  spoke  to  me  with  her  innocent  voice. 
That  voice,  that  innocent  voice !  She  is  no  traitress 

TERESA. 

Let  us  retire.  (HaughtUy  to  Alhadra). 

[They  advance  to  the  front  of  the  Stage 

ALHADRA  {tdth  SCOm), 

He  is  indeed  a  Christian. 

ALVAR  (aside). 
She  deems  me  dead,  yet  wears  no  mourning  gannent! 
Why  should  my  brother's — wife— wear  mourning 
gannents? 

[To  Teresa 
Your  pardon,  noble  dame !  that  I  disturb'd  you : 
I  had  just  started  from  a  frightful  dream. 

TERESA. 

Dreams  tell  but  of  the  Past,  and  yet,  'tis  said. 
They  prophesy"— 

ALVAR. 

The  Past  lives  o'er  again 
In  iti  effects,  and  to  the  guilty  spirit 
The  ever-frowning  Present  is  its  image. 

TERESA. 

Traitress!  {Then aside). 

What  sudden  spell  o'ermastors  me  7 
Why  seeks  he  me,  shimning  the  Moorish  woman  7 
[Teresa  looks  round  uneasily,  but  gradually  bs 

comes  attentive  as  Alvar  proceeds  in  ths 

next  speech, 

ALVAR. 

I  dreamt  I  had  a  friend,  on  whom  I  leant 
With  blindest  trust,  and  a  betrothed  maid, 
Whom  I  was  wont  to  call  not  mine,  but  roe : 
For  mine  ov«m  self  seem'd  nothing,  lacking  her. 
This  maid  so  idolized  that  trusted  friend 
Dishonor'd  in  my  absence,  soul  and  body ! 
Fear,  following  guilt,  tempted  to  blacker  guilt. 
And  murderers  were  subom'd  against  my  Ufe. 
But  by  my  looks,  and  most  impassion'd  words, 
I  roused  the  virtues  that  are  dead  in  no  man 
Even  in  the  assassins'  hearts !  they  made  their  terms 
And  thank'd  me  for  redeeming  them  from  murder. 

ALHADRA. 

You  are  lost  in  thought :  hear  him  no  more,  sweet  Ixidy ' 

TERESA. 

From  mom  to  night  I  am  myself  a  dreamer. 
And  shght  things  bring  on  me  the  idle  mood ! 
Well,  Sir,  what  happen'd  then  7 

ALVAR. 

On  a  rude  rock, 
A  rock,  methought,  fast  by  a  grove  of  fu^, 
Whose  thready  leaves  to  the  low  breathing  gal» 
Made  a  sofl  sound  most  Uke  the  distant  ocean, 
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I  ■ta/d  u  though  the  hour  of  death  were  peae'd. 
And  I  were  sitting  in  the  world  of  spirits — 
For  all  things  seem'd  unreal !  There  I  sate— 
The  dews  fell  clammy,  and  the  night  descended. 
Black,  sultry,  close !  and  ere  the  midnight  hour, 
A  stonn  came  on,  mingling  all  sounds  of  fear. 
That  woods,  and  sky,  and  mountains,  seem'd  one 

havoa 
The  second  flash  of  lightning  show'd  a  tree 
Hard  by  me,  newly  scathed.     I  rose  tumultuous : 
My  BOiil  work'd  high,  I  bared  my  head  to  the  storm. 
And,  with  loud  voice  and  clamorous  agony, 
Kneeling  I  pray*d  to  the  great  Spirit  that  made  me, 
Pray'd  that  Remorse  might  fasten  on  their  heam^ 
And  cling  with  poisonous  tooth,  inextricable 
As  the  gored  lion's  bUe ! 

TERESA  {ikuddering). 

A  fearful  curse ! 

ALHADRA  {j^TCdy). 

But  dreamt  you  not  that  you  retum'd  and  kill'd  them! 
Dreamt  yxm  of  no  revenge  f 

ALVAE  Qd»  vcke  trembling,  and  in  tones  cfdeep  distress). 

She  would  have  died. 
Died  in  her  guilt — perchance  by  her  own  hands ! 
And  bending  o'er  her  self-inflicted  wounds, 
I  might  have  met  the  evil  glance  of  freniy. 
And  leapt  myself  into  an  unblest  grave ! 
I  pray'd  for  the  punishment  that  cleanses  hearti: 
For  stiU  I  loved  her ! 

ALHADRA. 

And  3^u  dreamt  all  thisf 

TERESA. 

My  soal  is  full  of  visions  all  as  wild ! 

ALHADRA. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  heart  for  puling  love-tales. 
TERESA  (Ufts  up  her  veily  and  advances  to  Alvar). 
Stranger,  farewell !  I  guess  not  who  you  are, 
Nor  why  you  so  address'd  your  tale  to  me. 
Your  mien  is  noble,  and,  I  o^n,  perplex'd  me 
With  obscure  memory  of  something  post, 
Which  still  escaped  my  eflbrts,  or  presented 
Tricks  of  a  fhncy  pamper'd  with  long  wishing. 
If,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  our  rude  startling 
Whilst  your  full  heart  was  shaping  out  its  dream. 
Drove  you  to  this,  your  not  ungentle  wildness— 
You  have  my  sympathy,  and  so  fiurewcU ' 
But  if  some  undiscover'd  wrongs  oppress  jrou. 
And  3rou  need  strength  to  drag  them  into  light, 
The  generous  Valdez,  and  my  Lord  Ordonio, 
Have  arm  and  will  to  aid  a  noble  suflfcrer ; 
Nor  shall  jrou  want  my  favorable  pleading. 

[Exeunt  Teresa  and  Alhadra. 

ALVAR  {alone). 
Tw  strange !  It  cannot  be!  my  Lord  Ordonio ! 
Her  Lord  Ordonio!  Nay,  I  will  not  do  it! 
I  cursed  him  once — and  one  curse  is  enough ! 
How  bad  she  look'd,  and  pale !  but  not  like  guHt— 
And  her  calm  tones — sweet  as  a  song  of  mercy ! 
If  the  bad  spirit  retain'd  his  angel's  voice. 
Hell  scarce  were  HelL    And  why  not  innocent  T 
Who  meant  to  murder  me,  might  well  cheat  her  7 
But  ere  she  married  him,  he  had  stain'd  her  honor ; 
Ah  !  there  I  am  hamper'd.     What  if  this  were  a  lie 
Framed  by  the  assassin  7  Who  should  tell  it  him, 
If  it  were  truth  7  Ordonio  would  not  tell  him. 
Y«t  why  one  lie  ?  all  else,  I  Amow,  was  tnith. 


No  start,  no  jealousy  of  stirring  conscience ! 
And  she  referr'd  to  me — fondly,  methought ! 
Could  she  walk  here  if  she  had  been  a  traitreait 
Here,  where  we  play'd  together  in  our  childhood? 
Here,  where  we  plighted  vows  7   where  her  cold 

cheek 
Received  py  last  kiss,  when  with  suppreas'd  feeli^p 
She  had  fainted  in  my  arms7  It  carmot  be ! 
"Tis  not  in  Nature!  1  will  die,  beUeving 
That  I  shall  meet  her  where  no  evil  is. 
No  treachery,  no  cup  dash'd  from  the  lips. 
I  'II  haunt  this  scene  no  more !  live  she  in  peace ! 
Her  husband — ay,  her  huAand !  May  this  angel 
New  mould  his  canker'd  heart !  Assist  me,  UeavH^ 
That  I  may  pray  for  my  poor  guilty  brother!    [£ri( 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  L 

A  wUd  and  mountainous  Country,  Ordonio  and  &i 
DORE  are  discovered,  tupposed  at  a  Utile  diMma 
from  Isidore's  house. 

ORDONIO. 

Here  we  may  stop :  your  house  distinct  in  view. 
Yet  we  secured  fiom  Usteners. 

ISIDORE. 

Now  indeed 
My  house !  and  it  looks  cheerful  as  the  clustea 
Basking  in  sunshine  on  yon  \ine-clad  rock. 
That  over-brows  it !  Patron!  Friend!  Preserver! 
Thrice  have  you  saved  my  life.     Once  in  the  bslda 
You  gave  it  me :  next  rescued  me  from  suicide, 
When  for  my  follies  I  was  made  to  wander. 
With  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  a  morsel  (or  them 
Now,  but  for  you,  a  dungeon's  slimy  stones 
Had  been  my  bed  and  pillow. 

ORDONIO. 

Good  Isidore ! 
Why  this  to  me  7  It  is  enough,  you  know  it 

ISIDORE. 

A  common  trick  of  Gratitude,  my  Lord, 
Seeking  to  ease  her  own  full  heart 

ORDONIO. 

Enough 
A  debt  repaid  ceases  to  be  a  debt 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  me  greatly. 

ISIDORE. 

And  how,  my  Lord  7  I  pray  you  to  name  the  thin^ 
I  would  climb  up  an  ice-glaz'd  precipice 
To  pluck  a  weed  you  fancied ! 

ORDONIO  {unih  embarrasement  and  hesitation). 

Why — that — Lady- 

ISIDORE. 

Tis  now  three  years,  my  Lord,  since  last  I  saw  yoi 
Have  you  a  son,  my  Lord  7 

ORDONIO. 

O  miserable —        [Ami 
Isidore !  you  are  a  man,  and  know  mankind. 
I  told  you  what  I  wish'd — now  for  the  truth  ! — 
She  lov'd  the  man  you  kill'd. 

ISIDORE  {looking  ae  suddenly  alarmed). 

You  jest,  my  Lord  7 

ORDONIO. 

And  tin  his  death  is  proved,  she  will  not  wed  vm. 
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mooiB. 
fith  me,  my  Loard  f 

OEOONIO. 

Come,  come !  due  foolery 
in  thy  kmb :  thy  heart  diaownt  it! 

ismoRK. 
this,  end  any  thing  more  grieyooa 
ooy  Lord — but  how  can  I  serve  yon  here  f 

OEDONIO. 

an  atter  with  a  solemn  gesture 

intences  of  deep  no^neaning, 

lint  garment,  make  mysterious  antics— 

ISIDOIB. 

Day  Lord !  I  do  not  comprehend  yon. 

ORDOFnO. 

rms,  you  can  play  the  sorcerer. 

0  &ith  in  Holy  Church,  't  is  true  : 
ichool'd  her  in  some  newer  nonsense ! 
tale  of  spirits  works  upon  her. 

M  enthusiast,  sensitive, 
d  cannot  keep  the  tears  in  her  eye : 
lo  love  the  marvellous  too  well 
eve  it.     We  will  wind  up  her  fiuicy 
inge  music,  that  she  knows  not  of — 

1  of  frankincense,  and  mummery ," 
i,  as  one  sure  token  of  his  death, 

lit,  which  from  off  the  dead  man's  neck 
)  take,  the  trophy  of  thy  conquest. 

ISIDORE. 

•  a  sure  sign  f 

ORDONIO. 

Beyond  suspidoiL 
easing  him,  her  favor'd  lover 
ase  spell  he  had  bewitch'd  her  senses), 
ifd  such  dark  fears  of  me,  fbrMXHh, 
lis  heart  pour  gall  into  my  veins. 

•  coyly  bound  it  round  his  neck, 
liim  promise  silence ;  and  now  holds 
of  the  existence  of  this  portrait, 

y  to  her  lover  and  henelf. 

traced  her,  stolen  unnoticed  on  them, 

pected  saw  and  heard  the  whole. 

I8IDORC. 

should  have  cursed  the  man  who  told  me 
ask  aught,  my  Lord,  and  I  refuse— 
cannot  da 

ORDONIO. 

1 3^ur  scruple  ? 

isiDORX  {with  ttammering). 

Why — why,  my  Lord ! 
you  told  me  that  the  lady  loved  you, 
you  with  xncaufums  tenderness ; 
I  young  man,  her  betrothed  husband, 
yourself,  and  she,  and  the  honor  of  both 
h.  Now,  though  with  no  tenderer  scruples 
»  which  being  native  to  the  heart, 
),  my  Lord,  which  merely  being  a  man — 

0  {aloud^  though  to  espresi  his  contempt 

he  epeaks  in  the  third  pereon), 
r  IS  a  Man — he  kill*d  for  hire 

he  knew  not,  yet  has  tender  scruples ! 

lT%en  tvrtdng  to  IiiDORX. 
bts,  these  feais,  thy  whine,  thy  stammer- 

thoa  blimder'st  through  the  book  of  guilt, 
f  villany. 


ISIDORE. 

My  Lord — my  Lord, 
I  can  bear  much — ^yes,  very  much  from  3r9U ! 
But  there 's  a  point  where  suflerance  is  meann( 
I  am  no  villain — ^never  killed  for  hire — 
My  gratitude— 

ORDONIO. 

O  ay — ^your  gratitude ! 
Twas  a  well-sounding  word — what  have  you  dona 
with  it  f 

ISIDORE. 

Who  profilers  his  past  favors  for  my  virtue-^ 
ORDONIO  {with  bitter  tcom). 

Virtue! 

ISIDORE. 

Tries  to  o*erreach  me— is  a  very  sharper. 
And  should  not  speak  of  gratitude,  my  Lord. 
I  knew  not  'twas  3rour  brother ! 

ORDONIO  {alarmed). 

And  who  told  yonf 

ISIDORE. 

He  himself  told  me. 

ORDONIO. 

Ha !  ]rou  talk'd  with  him ! 
And  those,  the  two  Morescoes  who  were  with  youf 

ISIDORE. 

Both  fell  in  a  nightpbmwl  at  Malaga. 

ORDONIO  (m  a  low  voice). 

My  brother* 

ISIDORE. 

Yes,  my  Lord,  I  could  not  tell  3^u  ! 

I  thrust  away  the  thought — it  drove  me  wild. 

But  listen  to  me  now — I  pray  you  listen 

ORDONIO. 

Villain !  no  more !  I  '11  hear  no  more  of  it. 

ISIDORE. 

My  Lord,  it  much  imports  your  future  safety 
That  you  should  hear  it 

ORDONIO  {turning  off  from  Isidore.) 
Am  not  /  a  Man ! 
T  is  as  it  should  be !  tut — the  deed  itself 
Was  idle,  and  these  afler-pangs  still  idler! 

ISIDORE. 

We  met  him  in  the  very  place  you  mentioa'd. 
Hard  by  a  grove  of  fir^— 

ORDONIO. 

Enough — enough— 

ISIDORE. 

He  fought  us  valiantly,  and  wounded  all ; 
In  fine,  compell'd  a  parley. 

ORDONIO  {sighing,  as  if  lost  in  thought). 

Alvar!  brother' 

ISIDORE. 

He  oiflfer'd  me  his  puise— 

ORDONIO  {with  eager  suspicion). 
Yesf 
ISIDORE  {indignantly). 
,  Yes — ^I  spum'd  it- 

He  promised  us  I  know  not  what— in  vain.' 
Then  with  a  look  and  voice  that  overawed  me, 
He  said.  What  mean  you,  fiiends  7  My  Ule  is  dear 
I  have  a  brother  and  a  promised  wife. 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me — and  if  I  fall. 
That  brother  will  roam  earth  and  hell  fbr  vengeanc* 
lliere  was  a  likeness  in  his  ftce  to  yours  * 
I  adt'd  his  brother's  name :  he  said — Ordonio 
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Son  of  Lord  Valdez !  I  had  well-nigh  fainted. 
At  length  I  said  (if  that  indeed  /  said  it, 
And  that  no  Spirit  made  my  tongue  its  organ), 
That  woman  is  dishonored  by  that  brother. 
And  he  the  roan  who  sent  us  to  destroy  yon. 
He  drove  a  thrust  at  me  in  rage.     I  tM  him. 
Ho  wore  her  portrait  round  his  neck.     He  look'd 
As  he  had  been  made  of  the  rock  that  propt  his 

back- 
Ay,  just  as  you  look  now—- only  le«  ghastly ! 
At  length,  recovering  from  his  trance,  he  threw 
His  sword  away,  and  bade  us  take  his  life, 
It  was  not  wordi  his  keeping. 

ORDONIO. 

And  you  kill'd  himT 

Oh  blood-hounds!  may  eternal  wrath  flame  nmnd 
you! 

He  was  his  Maker*s  Image  nnde&ced !       [A  paute. 

It  seizes  me — by  Hell,  I  will  go  on! 

What — wouldst  thou  stop,  man  ?  thy  pale  looks  won't 
save  thee !  [A  paute, 

(%  cold— cold — cold !  shot  through  with  icy  oold ! 

isiDORK  ifltide). 

Were  he  alive,  he  had  returned  ere  now — 

The  consequence  the  same— dead  through  his  {dot- 
ting! 

ORDONIO. 

O  this  unutterable  dying  away — ^here-~ 

rhis  sickness  of  the  heart !  {A  pauae. 

What  if  I  went 
And  lived  in  a  hollow  tomb,  and  fed  on  weeds  f 
\y !  that's  the  road  to  heaven !  O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

[A  paute. 
What  have  I  done  but  that  which  nature  .destined. 
Or  the  blind  elements  stirr*d  up  within  me  ? 
Jf  good  were  meant,  why  were  we  made  these  Be* 

ings? 
And  if  not  meant— 

ISIDORE. 

You  are  disturVd,  my  Lord ! 
ORDONIO   (storfs,  lock»  at  him  wildly  {  then,  after  a 

pause,  during  which  his  features  art  forced  into 

a  smUe). 
A  gust  of  the  soul !  i*  faith,  it  overset  me. 

0  *t  was  all  folly — all !  idle  as  laughter ! 
Now,  Isidore!  I  swear  that  thou  shalt  aid  me. 

ISIDORE  {in  a  low  voice). 
ni  perish  first! 

ORDONIO. 

What  dost  thou  mutter  off 

ISIDORE. 

Some  of  your  servants  know  me,  I  am  certain. 

ORDONIO. 

There 's  some  sense  in  that  scruple ;  but  well  mask 
you. 

ISIDORE. 

They  '11  know  my  gait :  but  stay !  last  night  I  watch'd 
A  stranger  near  the  ruin  in  the  wood. 
Who  as  it  seem'd  was  gathering  herbs  and  wild  flow- 
ers. 

1  had  fbllow'd  him  at  distance,  seen  him  scale 
Its  western  wall,  and  by  an  easier  entrance 
Stole  after  him  unnoticed.    There  I  mark'd. 
That,  'mid  the  chequer-work  of  light  and  shade* 
Wiih  curious  choice  he  pluck'd  no  other  flowers 
But  those  on  which  the  moonli^t  fell :  and  once 

I  heard  him  muttering.  o*er  the  plant    A  wixard— » 
Some  gaunt  slave  prowling  here  for  dailt  empkyment 


ORDONIO. 

Doubtless  you  questioned  him  7 

ISIDORE. 

'Twas  my  intraiioii 
Having  first  traced  him  homeward  to  his  haunt 
But  lo !  the  stem  Dominican,  whose  spies 
Luiit  everywhere,  already  (as  it  seem'd) 
Had  given  conunission  to  his  apt  familiar 
To  seek  and  sound  the  Moor ;  who  now  retanum 
Was  by  this  trusty  agent  stopp'd  midway. 
I,  dreading  fresh  suspicion  if  found  near  him 
In  that  lone  place,  again  concealed  myself 
Yet  within  hearing.    So  the  Moor  was  questiaofi 
And  in  your  name,  as  lord  of  this  domain. 
Proudly  he  answered,  "  Say  to  the  Lord  Ordoniok 
He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again!" 

ORDONIO. 

A  strange  reply ! 

ISIDORE. 

Ay,  all  of  him  is  strange. 
He  call'd  himself  a  Christian,  yet  he  wean 
The  Moorish  robes,  as  if  he  courted  death. 

ORDONIO. 

\Vhere  does  this  wizard  live  ? 

ISIDORE  {pointing  to  the  distance). 

You  see  that  brootiti 
Trace  its  course  backward :  through  a  narrow  opemB; 
It  leads  you  to  the  place. 

ORDONIO. 

How  shall  I  know  it? 

ISIDORE. 

You  cannot  err     It  is  a  small  green  dell 
Built  all  around  with  high  ofTsloping  hills. 
And  from  its  shape  our  peasants  aptly  call  it 
The  Giant's  Cradle.    There's  a  lake  in  the  midrt, 
And  round  its  banks  tall  wood  that  branches  Ofor, 
And  makes  a  kind  of  faery  forest  grow 
Down  in  the  water.     At  the  further  end 
A  puny  cataract  falls  on  the  lake ; 
And  there,  a  curious  sight !  you  see  its  shadow 
For  ever  curling  like  a  wreath  of  smoke. 
Up  through  the  foliage  of  those  faery  trees. 
His  cot  stands  opposite.     You  cannot  miss  it 

ORDONIO  {in  retiring  stops  suddenly  at  the  edge  tf  I) 

scene,  and  then  turning  round  to  Isidore). 
Ha ! — Who  lurks  there  f  Have  we  been  overheard 
There,  where  the  smooth  high  wall  of  slate-rock  gli 
ters — 

ISIDORE. 

'Neath  those  tall  stones,  which,  propping  each  d 

other. 
Form  a  mock  portal  with  their  pointed  arch! 
Pardon  my  smiles !  eT  is  a  poor  Idiot  Boy, 
Who  sits  in  the  sun,  and  twirls  a  bough  aboni; 
I&s  weak  ejres  seethed  in  most  unmeaning  teoii 
And  so  he  sits,  swajring  his  cone-like  head ; 
And,  staring  at  his  bough  from  mom  to  suimb^ 
See-saws  his  voice  in  inarticulate  noises ! 

ORDONIO. 

'Tis  well !  and  now  for  this  same  Wizard's  Lair. 

ISIDORE. 

Some  three  strides  up  the  hill,  a  mountain  ash 
Stretchet  its  lower  boug^  and  scarlet  cluiten 
O'er  the  old  thatch. 

ORDONIO. 

I  shall  not  fiiil  to  find  it 
[Exeunt  Or»onio  and  Uam 
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SCENE  n. 

f  0^  a  Col/age^  around  which  FlowerB  and 
f  tariouM  kindi  are  teen.  DiKovert  Ajltar, 
E,  and  Ajlhad&a,  as  on  the  point  of  leamng. 

ALHADRA  {oddressing  Alvar). 
then !  and  though  many  thooghti  perplex 
ne, 
1  or  ignoble  never  can  I 

thee !  If  what  thou  aeem*8t  thoa  ait, 
ned  brethren  of  thy  blood  have  need 
leader. 

ALTAE. 

Noble-minded  woman ! 
againat  oppression  have  I  fought* 
e  native  liberty  of  faith 
,  and  suifer'd  bonds.    Of  this  be  certain : 
e  courses  onwards,  still  unrolls 
le  of  Concealment    In  the  Future, 
optician's  glassy  cylinder, 
ngui^hable  blots  and  colors 
I  Past  collect  and  shape  themselves, 
in  their  own  completed  image 
r  to  reward. 

I  sought  the  guilty, 
I  sought  I  ibimd :  but  ere  the  spear 
my  hand,  there  rose  an  angel  form 
e  and  my  aim.     With  baffled  purpose 
enger  I  leave  Vengeance,  and  depart ! 

)etide,  if  aught  ray  arm  may  aid, 
jirotect,  my  word  is  pledged  to  thee ; 
are  thy  wrongs,  and  thy  soul  noble. 
,  &reweU. 

[Exit  Alhadka. 
Tea,  to  the  Belgic  states 
turn.  These  robes,  this  stain'd  complexion, 
sehood,  weigh  upon  my  spirit 
le&ll  us,  the  heroic  Maurice 
us  an  asylum,  in  remembrance 
t  services. 

zuLuncz. 
e  wealth,  power,  influence  which  is  youra, 
murderer  hold  7 

ALVAR. 

O  faithful  ZuUmez! 
9tum  involved  Ordonio's  death, 
lid  give  me  an  unmingled  pang, 
Je  : — but  when  I  see  my  &ther 
lis  scant  gray  hairs,  e'en  on  the  ground, 
A  must  be  his  grave,  and  my  Teresa — 
id  proved  a  murderer,  and  her  infimts, 
—poor  Teresa  !•— all  would  perish* 
-all !  and  I  (nay  bear  with  me) 
nirvive  the  compUcated  ruin ! 

ZCLIMEZ  (much  affected). 
Lhave  distress'd  you — ^you  well  know, 
quit  your  fortunes.    True,  'tis  tiresome ! 
painter,*  one  of  many  fiuicies ! 
Jl  up  past  deeds,  and  make  them  live 
ik  canvas!  and  each  little  herb, 
on  mountain  bleak,  or  tangled  forest, 

eamt  to  name 

Hark !  heard  you  not  some  footsteps  f 
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ALVAR. 

What  if  it  were  my  brother  coming  onwards  ? 
I  sent  a  most  mysterious  message  to  him. 

Enter  Ordoxio. 

ALVAR  {starting) 
It  is  he! 

ORDOMO  (to  himadf,  as  he  entert). 
If  I  distinguished  right  her  gait  and  stature. 
It  was  the  Moorish  \%'onian,  Indore's  wife. 
That  pass'd  me  as  I  enter'd.     A  lit  tape^ 
In  the  night  air,  doth  not  more  naturally 
Attract  the  nigh^flie8  round  it,  than  a  cojuror 
Draws  round  him  the  whole  female  neighborhood. 

[Addressing  Alvar. 
Ton  know  ray  name,  I  guess,  if  not  my  person. 
I  am  Ordonio,  son  of  the  Lord  Valdez. 

alvar  {with  deep  emotion). 
The  Son  of  Valdez! 

[Ordonio  uxdks  leisurely  round  the  room^  and  looks 
aUentively  at  the  plants. 

ZULIHKZ  (to  Alvar). 

Why,  what  ails  you  nowf 
Ek>w  your  hand  trembles!  Alvar,  speak !  what  wish 
youf 

ALVAR. 

To  faU  upon  his  neck  and  weep  forgiveness ! 

ORDONIO  (returning,  and  aloud). 
Pluck'd  in  the  moonlight  from  a  ruin'd  abbey-^ 
Those  only,  which  the  pale  rays  visited ! 
O  the  unintelligible  power  of  weeds. 
When  a  few  odd  prayers  have  been  mutter'd  o*er  them . 
Then  they  work  miracles !  I  warrant  you. 
There's  not  a  leaf,  but  underneath  it  lurks 
Some  serviceable  imp. 

There's  one  of  you 
Hath  sent  me  a  strange  message. 


ALVAR. 


I  am  he. 


ORDONIO. 

With  jrou,  then,  I  am  to  speak : 

[Haughtily  waving  his  hand  to  Zuumez. 
And,  mark  you,  alone.  [ExU  ZuUMVZ. 

"  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  axain ! " — 
Such  was  your  message,  Sir !  You  are  no  dullard. 
But  one  that  strips  the  outward  rind  of  things! 

ALVAR. 

Tis  fabled  there  are  fruits  with  tempting  rinds 
That  are  all  dust  and  rottenness  withiiL 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  strip  such? 

ORDONIO. 

Thou  quibbling  fool. 
What  dost  thou  mean?  Think'st  thou  I  joumey*d 

hither, 
To  sport  with  thee  7 

ALVAR. 

O  no,  my  Lord !  to  sport 
Best  suits  the  gaiety  of  innocence. 

ORDONIO  (aside). 
O  what  a  thing  is  man !  the  wisest  heart 
A  Fool !  a  Fool  that  laughs  at  its  own  folly. 
Yet  still  a  fool !  [Looks  round  1h»  Cotmgp* 

You  are  poor ! 

ALVAR. 

What  follows  thence  f 

ORDONIO. 

That  ytrai  "vraivM  ^koiXa  T«3bMi> 
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The  Inquintion,  too— You  comprehend  me  T 

You  are  poor,  in  peril.    I  have  wealth  and  power, 

Can  quench  the  flames,  and  cure  your  poverty ; 

And  (ot  the  boon  I  ask  of  you,  but  this. 

That  you  should  serve  me-— once— for  a  few  hours. 

ALVAR  (aolemnly). 
Thou  art  the  son  of  Valdez !  would  to  Heaven 
That  I  could  truly  and  for  ever  serve  thee. 

ORDONIO. 

The  slave  begins  to  sofVen.  [Aside. 

Tou  are  my  friend, 
*  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again." 
Nay,  no  defence  to  me !  The  holy  brethren 
Believe  these  calumnies — I  know  thee  better. 

CThen  wiih  great  bittenteMi), 
Thou  art  a  man,  and  as  a  man  I  *U  trust  Uiee ! 

ALVAR  (fltide). 
Alas !  this  hollow  mirth — Declare  your  business. 

OROONIO. 

I  love  a  lady,  and  she  would  love  me. 
But  for  an  idle  and  fantastic  scruple. 
Have  you  no  servants  here,  no  listeners  f 

[Orjdonio  ttept  to  the  door, 

ALVAR. 

What,  faithless  too  f  False  to  his  angel  wife  T 
To  such  a  vtrife  T  Well  mightst  thou  look  so  vran, 
ni.starr'd  Teresa! — Wretch  !  my  softer  soul 
Is  pass'd  away,  and  I  will  probe  his  consdenoe ! 

OROONIO. 

In  truth  this  lady  loved  another  man. 
But  he  has  peri^'d. 

ALVAR. 

What!  youkiU'dhim!  heyf 

OROONIO. 

in  dash  thee  to  the  earth,  if  thou  but  think'st  it ! 
Insolent  slave !  how  daredst  thou — 

[Turtu  abruptly  from  Alvar.  and  then  to  Umadf. 

Why!  what's  this? 
"T  was  idiocy !  Til  tie  myself  to  an  aspen. 
And  wear  a  fool's  cap— 

ALVAR  {.wUcking  Mm  agitation). 
Fare  thee  well^ — 
I  pity  thee,  Ordonio,  even  to  anguish. 

[Alvar  it  retiring. 

ORDONio  [having  recovered  himadf). 
Ho !  [Calling  to  Alvar. 

ALVAR. 

Be  brief:  what  wish  youT 

ORDONIO. 

You  are  deep  at  bartering — ^You  charge  yourself 
At  a  round  sum.    Come,  come,  I  spake  unwisely. 

ALVAR. 

I  listen  to  you. 

ORDOinO. 

In  a  sudden  tempest, 
0id  Alvar  perish — he,  I  mean — the  tover — 
The  fellow, 

ALVAR. 

Nay,  speak  out!  'twill  ease  your  heart 
To  call  him  villain ! — Why  stand'st  thou  aghast ! 
Men  think  it  natural  to  hate  their  rivals. 

ORDONio  (ketitaiing). 
Now,  tin  she  knows  him  dead,  she  will  not  wed  me. 

ALVAR  (with  eager  v^emenee). 
Anyoa  not  wedded  then  t  Merdibl  Heaven ! 
Mb€  wieddod  to  Tenm  t 


ORDONia 

Why,  what  ails  theef 
What,  art  thou  mad  7  why  locA'st  thou  upwaid  stl'^ 
Dost  pray  to  Lucifer,  Prince  of  the  Air  ? 

ALVAR  (recollecting  kimielf). 
Proceed,  I  shall  be  silent 
[Alvar  sits,  and  leaning  on  the  foUe,  hides  kit  ftm 

ORDONIO. 

To  Ttremit 
Politic  wisard !  ere  you  sent  that  message. 
You  had  conn'd  your  lesson,  made  yourself  profioM 
In  all  my  fortunes     Hah !  you  prophesied 
A  golden  crop !  Well,  you  have  not  mistaken— 
Be  faithful  to  me,  and  I  'U  pay  thee  nobly. 

alvar  (lifting  up  hit  head) 
WeU!  and  this  lady  r 

ORDONIO. 

If  we  could  make  her  certain  of  his  death. 
She  needs  must  wed  me.     Ere  her  lover  left  her, 
She  tied  a  little  portrait  round  his  neck. 
Entreating  him  to  wear  it. 

ALVAR  (sighing). 

Yes!  he  did  so! 

ORDONIO. 

Why  no !  he  was  afraid  of  accidents. 
Of  robberies,  and  shipwrecks,  and  the  Uke. 
In  secrecy  he  gave  it  me  to  keep, 
Till  hie  return. 

ALVAR. 

What!  he  was  your  friend,  then' 

ORDONIO  (wounded  and  embarrassed). 
I  was  his  friend. — 

Now  that  he  gave  it  me 
This  lady  knows  not     You  are  a  mighty 
Can  call  the  dead  man  up— he  will  not 
He  is  in  heaven  then — there  you  have  no  ii 
Still  there  are  tokens— and  jrour  imps  may  briogyil 
Something  he  wore  about  him  when  be  died. 
And  when  the  smoke  of  the  incense  on  the  ahv 
Is  pass'd,  your  spirits  will  have  left  this  pietnrs 
What  say  you  now  f 

ALVAR  (after  a  pause). 

Ordonio,  I  will  do  it 

ORDONIO. 

We'll  hazard  no  delay.     Be  it  to-night, 
In  the  early  evening.     Ask  for  the  Lord  Valdsfr 
I  will  prepare  him.     Music  too,  and  incense 
(For  I  have  arranged  it — Music,  Altar,  Incense). 
All  shall  be  ready.    Here  is  this  same  picture. 
And  here,  what  you  will  value  more,  a  puise. 
Come  early  for  your  magic  ceremonies. 

ALVAR. 

I  will  not  foil  to  meet  you. 


ORDONia 

Till  next  we  meet,  farewell ! 


[ExU 


ALVAR  (<i2one,  indignantly  JUngs  the  pmrse  mtty,  9^ 
gates  passionaidy  at  the  portrait^ 

And  I  did  curse  dbset 
At  midnight  f  on  my  knees  f  and  I  believed 
Thee  perjured,  thee  a  traitress!  Thee  dishoDQiV 
O  blind  and  credulous  fool !  O  guilt  of  folly ! 
Should  not  thy  inarticulate  Fondnesses, 
Thy  Infant  Loves— should  not  thy  Maiden  Vom 
Have  come  upon  my  heart  t  And  this  sweet  t—g» 
Tied  round  my  neck  with  maii>  a  chaste  endsanHi*^ 
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ig  hands,  that  made  me  weep  and  tremble— 
I  dupe !  to  yield  it  to  the  miscreant, 
pollution  of  thee !  barter  for  Life 
ell  Pledge,  which  with  iropaanon'd  Vow 
n  that  I  would  grasp— «y'n  in  my  death- 
ang! 

rthy  of  thy  love,  Teresa, 

»rthly  smile  upon  those  lips, 

r  smiled  on  roe !  Yet  do  not  scorn  me-^ 

name,  ere  I  had  learnt  my  mother's. 

lit !  rescued  from  a  traitor's  keeping, 
kow  |»ofano  thee,  holy  Image, 
trick.    That  worst  bad  man  shall  find 
which  will  wake  the  hell  within  him, 
s  fiery  whirlwind  in  his  conscience. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I. 


Armory t  with  an  Altar  at  the  biu^  of  the 
Scft  Mttsic  from  an  iiutrument  of  Qlaat 

LDOxio,  and  Alvar  in  a  Sorcerer*8  robe, 
are  discovered. 

ORDOIVIO. 

0  melancholy,  father. 

YALDEZ. 

Nay, 
ored  sad  music  from  a  child. 
IS  lost ;  and  after  weary  search 
dm  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 
pot  he  had  follow'd  a  blind  boy, 
led  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
;ely  moving  notes :  and  these,  he  said, 
It  him  in  a  dream.     Him  we  first  saw 

1  the  iMToad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-bank : 
down  poor  Alvar,  last  asleep, 

pon  the  blind  boy's  dog.  It  pleased  me 
»w  he  had  ftsten'd  round  the  pipe 
'  his  grandoro  had  late  given  him. 
see  him  now  as  he  then  look'd — 
He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress, 
wore  it 

ALVAR. 

My  team  must  not  flow ! 
dasp  his  knees,  and  cry.  My  fiuher ! 

Enter  Teresa,  and  AtiendantM. 

TERESA. 

z,  yon  have  ask'd  my  presence  here, 
ait ;  but  (Heaven  bear  witness  for  me) 
pproves  it  not!  'tis  mockery. 

ORDONia 

1  then  no  preternatural  influence  t 
1  not  that  spirits  throng  around  oat 

TERESA. 

Chat  I  have  imagined  it 

thing :  and  it  has  soothed  my  scrol 

nctes  have ;  but  ne'er  seduced  me 

nth  the  black  and  frenzied  hope 

wd  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wiMid. 

.    Stranger.  I  moom  and  bloah  to  sm  yon 


On  such  employment !  With  far  other  thoughts 
I  left  you. 

OROONio  (aside). 
Ha !  he  has  been  tampering  with  hert 

ALVAR. 

0  high-soul'd  maiden !  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  Stranger's  name ! — 

Iswear  to  thee 

1  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt 

Doubt,  but  decide  not !  Stand  ye  from  the  altar. 

[Here  a  strain  of  music  is  heard  from  bektMd  Ae 
scene. 

ALVAR. 

With  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  Departed ! 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  our  sofl  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell: 
So  may  the  Gates  of  Paradise,  unbarr'd, 
Cease  thy  swif\  toils !  since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  iimumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  moti(m. 
With  noiso  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  b«*ard : 
Fitliest  unheard !  For  oh.  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers !  What  ear  unstunn'd. 
What  sense  unmadden'd,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  f 

[Mksu; 
Even  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head ! 

[Music  expressive  of  the  movements  and  OM^grs 

thatfoUoio. 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands. 
That  roar  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parch'd  caravan  that  roams  by  night ! 
And  ye  build  upon  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  Elarth  to  Heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness !  Ye  too  s|^t 
The  ice  mount !  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thaw'd  sea,  whose  sudden  gullii 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard  ak^ 
Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool'i  marge  ye 

dance, 
Till  from  the  blue  swoln  Corse  the  Soul  toils  out 
And  joins  your  mighty  Army. 

[t^e  behind  the  scenes  a  tfoice  stngs  the  tkrm 

words,  "Hear,  sweet  Spirit** 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  Chaim ! 
By  sighs  unquiet  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  Hope, 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense ! 
So  shall  the  Church's  cleansing  rites  be  thme. 
Her  knells  and  masses  that  redeem  the  Dead! 


BONO 

Behind  the  Scenes,  aecompamed  by  Ike 

ment  as  before 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell. 
Lost  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 
So  shall  the  midnight  bree«es  sweU 
With  thy  deep  long>lingering  knelL 

And  at  evening  evermore, 
In  a  Chapel  on  the  shore. 
Shall  the  Chanters  sad  and  saintly. 
Yellow  tapers  burning  fiuntly, 
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Doleful  Moflses  chant  for  thee, 
Miaerere  Dumine ! 

Hark !  the  cadence  diet  away 
On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea ; 

The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say, 
Miserere  Domine !  '[A  loi^  jMUje. 

OROONIO. 

The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell ! 

My  brother  is  in  heaven.    Thou  sainted  8|»ril» 

Bofst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant ! 

Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  see  thee, 

O  'twere  a  joy  to  me ! 

ALVAR. 

A  joy  to  thee ! 
What  if  thou  heard'st  him  now  T  What  if  hii  spirit 
Re-enter'd  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
Widi  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard  t 
What  if  (his  stedfast  Eye  still  beaming  Pity 
And  Brother's  love)  he  tum'd  his  head  aside. 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hori  thee  beyond  all  power  of  Penitence  t 

VALD£Z. 

These  are  unholy  fancies ! 

o&DONio  {alruggling  with  kafedingt). 

Yes,  my  fiither, 
He  it  in  Heaven! 

ALVAE  (jBtm  to  OaDOirio). 

But  what  if  he  had  a  brolfaer, 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
Tlie  name  of  Heaven  would  have  oonviilted  hit  face, 
More  than  the  death-pang  ? 

VALDEZ. 

Idly  prating  man ! 
Tlioa  hntt  gucss'd  ill :  Don  AlvaFs  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee — a  father'i  blessing  on  him ! 
He  it  most  virtuous. 

ALVAR  («fiZZ  to  ORDONIOy. 

What,  if  his  very  virtuet 
Had  pamper'd  his  swoln  heart  and  made  him  proud  f 
koA  what  if  Pride  hod  duped  him  into  goilt  t 
Yet  ttill  he  sialk'd  a  self-created  God, 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  thai  at  his  Mother's  looking-glasi 
Would  foree  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness  T 
Young  Lord !  I  tell  thee,  that  there  are  such  Beings — 
Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damn'd. 
To  tee  these  most  proud  men,  that  lothe  mankind, 
At  every  stir  and  buzz  of  coward  conscience, 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie,  most  whining  hjrpocritet ! 
Away,  away !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

[Mume  again. 

TZR1C8A. 

Tis  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  coi^jecturet ! 

Bat  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 

Be  present  at  thei>e  lawless  mysteries, 

Tliit  dark  provoking  of  the  Hidden  Powen ! 

Already  I  aflfront — if  not  high  Heaven — 

Yet  Alvar's  Memory ! — Hark !  I  make  appeal 

Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 

1V>  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 

Hiat  voice  wliich  whispers,  when  the  atill  heart 

listens, 
Caatort  and  foithful  Hope !  Let  ut  retire. 

ALVAR  (to  TkREBA   OIWUNUljf). 

OftU  of  &iih  and  gufleleii  ]ov«,  thy  Spirit 


Still  prompts  thee  wisely.     Let  the  pangs  of  ga 
Surprise  the  guilty :  thou  art  innocent ! 

[Exeunt  Teresa  and  Attok 

{Music  as  before). 
The  spell  is  mutter'd — Come,  thou  wandering  S 
Who  own'st  no  Master  in  a  human  eye, 
Whate'er  be  this  nuufs  doom,  fair  be  it,  or  find 
If  he  be  dead,  O  come !  and  bring  with  thee 
That  which  he  gnisp'd  in  death !  but  if  he  livSi 
Some  token  of  his  obscure  perilous  life. 

[7^  tohde  Music  clashes  into  a  CI 
chorus. 
Wandering  Demons,  hear  the  spell! 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel — 

[The  incense  on  the  altar  takes  foe  swddenbf, 
an  illuminated  picture  of  Ai.var's  ombI 
ti(m  is  discovered,  and  having  remain 
few  seconds  is  then  hidden  by  asces 
fames, 
ORDOMO  {starting  in  great  agitation). 
Duped!  duped!  duped  I — the  traitor  Isidore! 

[At  this  instant  the  doors  are  forced  open,  I 
viedro  and  the  Familiars  of  the  Inqa» 
Servants  etc.  enter  and  f  II  tJu  stage, 

MO.W'IEDRO. 

First  seize  the  sorcerer !  suflcr  him  not  to  spetk 

The  holy  judges  of  the  Inquiwtion 

Shall  hear  his  first  words. — Look  you  pak^  I 

Valdez? 
Plain  evidence  have  we  here  of  most  foul  sores 
There  is  a  dungeon  underneath  this  castle, 
And  as  you  hope  for  mild  interpretation, 
Surrender  instantly  the  krys  and  charge  of  it 
ORDO.xio  {recovering  himself  as  from,  stsgpar,  i 

Servants.) 
Why  haste  you  not  f   Off  with  him  to  the  dimgi 

[AU  rush  onl  ta  ta 


SCENE  n. 
Interior  of  a  Chapel^  with  painted  Wuidom* 

Enter  Teresa. 

TERESA.  > 

When  first  I  enter'd  this  pure  spot,  forebodinp 
Press'd  heavy  on  my  heart:  but  as  I  knelt, 
Such  calm  unwonted  bliss  possess'd  my  spirit, 
A  trance  so  cloudless,  that  those  sound^  hard  bf 
Of  trampling  uproar  fell  upon  mine  ear 
As  alien  and  unnoticed  as  the  rain-storm 
Beats  on  the  roof  of  some  fair  banquet-room* 
While  sweetest  melodies  are  warbling 

Enter  Valdez.  ' 

VALDEZ. 

Ye  pitying  saints,  forgive  a  father's  blindnoB^ 
And  extricate  us  from  this  net  of  peril ! 

TERESA. 

Who  wakes  anew  my  fean,  and  speaka  of  ptril 

VALDEZ. 

O  best  Teresa,  \iiscly  wert  thou  prompted ! 
This  was  no  feat  of  mortal  agency ! 
That  picture — Oh,  that  picture  tells  me  all! 
With  a  flash  of  light  it  came,  in  flames  h 
Self^kindled,  self-consumed :  bright  as  thy  life. 
Sudden  and  unexpected  at  thy  Fate, 
Alvar!  My  ton!  My  ton  .'—The  Inqnitiloi^ 
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TKRIHA. 

me  not !  But  Alvar — Oh  of  Alvar  t 

VALDEZ. 

en  would  he  ple«id  for  these  Moreaooet ! 
od  accunt !  remoneleH,  coward  murderen ! 

TERES  A  {wOdly). 
—I  oomprehend  you — VLb  is 

TALDXZ  iwtk  antrttd  cmaUenunc^ 

He  is  DO  more ! 


r !  that  a  fiither^s  voice  should  say  this, 
r'i  heart  believe  it ! 

VALDEZ. 

A  worse  sorrow 
icy*s  wild  hopes  to  a  heart  despoiling ! 

TERESA. 

rays  that  slant  in  through  those  gorgeous 

windows, 
Wk  bright  orb — though  color'd  as  they  pass, 
•y  not  Light  ? — Even  so  that  voice.  Lord 

Valdec! 
prhispers  to  my  soul,  though  haply  varied 
y  a  fency,  many  a  wishful  hope, 
yet  the  truth :  and  Alvar  lives  for  me ! 

VALDEZ. 

three  wasting  years,  thus  and  no  other, 
lived  for  thee — a  spirit  for  thy  spirit ! 
d,  we  must  not  give  religious  faith 
7  voice  which  makes  the  heart  a  listener 
own  wish. 

TERESA. 

I  breathed  to  the  Unerring 
ed  prayers.    Must  those  aemain  unanswer'd, 
}ioas  sorcery,  that  holds  no  commune 
ith  the  lying  Spirit,  claim  belief? 

VALDEZ. 

Miay,  not  now  for  the  first  time 
Ivar  lost  to  thee — 

[Tunung  cff^  aloud,  hut  yet  a»  to  hinudf. 
Accurst  assassins ! 
'd,  o'erpower'd,  despairing  of  defence, 
bared  breast  he  8eem*d  to  grasp  some  relict 
tear  than  was  his  life 

TERESA  {wUh  a  faint  thriek). 

O  Heavens !  my  portrait ! 
I  did  grasp  it  in  his  death-pang ! 

OS,  false  Demon, 
eaf St  thy  black  wings  close  above  my  head ! 
[Ordonio  enters  witk  the  keys  </  ike  dmngeon 

in  hit  hand, 
who  comes  heref   The  wizard  Moor's  em- 
ployer! 
were  his  murderers,  yon  say  T  Saints  shield  us 

ricked  thoughts 

ALDEZ  movcM  towonU  the  back  of  the  ttage  to 
meet  Ordonio,  and  during  the  conduding 
line*  of  Teresa's  fpeech  appears  ae  eagerly 
conversing  with  him. 

Is  Alvar  dead  ?  what  then  f 
pcial  rites  and  funeral  shall  be  one ! 
no  abiding-place  for  thee,  Teresa^^- 
they  see  roe  not — Thou  seest  roe,  Alvar! 
» I  bend  roy  course. — But  first  one  question, 
Bstion  to  Ordonio. — ^My  limbs  tremble— 
BMiy  sit  unmark'd — a  moment  will  restore  roe. 

[Retires  out  of  sight 
nuwifio  (,as  he  advamees  with  ValdbeX 
m  the  dungeon  keys.    Monviedro  kaew  not 

loo  Lad  received  the  wiuad 
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**  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again.** 
But  now  he  is  satisfied,  I  plann'd  this  scheme 
To  work  a  full  conviction  on  the  culprit. 
And  he  intrusts  him  wholly  to  my  keeping. 

VALDEZ. 

T  is  well,  my  son !  But  have  you  yet  discover*d 
Where  is  Teresa  ?  what  those  speeches  meant -« 
Pride,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Guilt,  and  Cunning  ? 
Then  when  Uie  wizard  fix'd  his  eye  on  yon. 
And  you,  I  know  not  why,  look'd  pale  and 

bled— 
Why — why,  what  ails  you  now  f — 

ORDONIO  {confused). 

Me?  whataiboMf 
A  pricking  of  the  blood — It  might  have  happen*d 
At  any  other  time. — Why  scan  you  me  f 

VAXJ>EZ 

His  speech  about  the  corse,  and  stabs  and  murderen 
Bore  reference  to  the  assassins— 

ORDONIO. 

Duped  !  duped !  duped 
The  traitor,  Isidore !  [A  pause ;  then  wQdfy. 

I  tell  thee,  my  dear  &ther ! 
I  am  most  glad  of  this. 

VALDEZ  (confused). 

True — Sorcery 
Merits  its  doom  ;  and  this  perchance  may  guide  v 
To  the  discovery  of  the  murderers. 
I  have  their  statures  and  their  several  faces 
So  present  to  me,  that  but  once  to  meet  them 
Would  be  to  recognize. 

ORDONIO. 

Yes !  yes !  we  recognisB  dum 
I  was  benumb'd,  and  stagger'd  up  and  down 
Through  darkness  without  light— dark— dark— daik! 
My  fiesh  crept  chill,  my  limbs  felt  manacled, 
As  had  a  snake  coil'd  round  them ! — Now  'tia  fan- 

shine, 
And  the  blood  dances  fireely  through  its  chaaneb! 

[1\tms  of  abruptly ;  then  to  kmmff 
This  is  my  virtuous,  grairful  Isidore ! 

[Then  mimicking  Isidore's  manner  and  voitt 
"A  common  trick  of  gratitude,  my  Lord!" 
Oh  Gratitude !  a  dagger  would  dissect 
His  ** own  full  heart" — 't  were  good  lo  bm  tfti  oolot 

VALDEZ. 

These  magic  sights !  O  that  I  ne*er  had  yielded. 
To  your  entreaties !  Neither  had  I  yielded, 
But  that  in  spite  of  your  own  seeming  faith 
I  held  it  for  some  innocent  stratagem. 
Which  LovQ  had  prompted,  to  remove  the  dovbls 
Of  wild  Teresa — by  fiincies  quelling  fancies! 

ORDONIO  {in  a  slow  voice,  as  reasoning  to  kimmy.) 

Love!  Love!  and  then  we  hate!  and  whttf  mod. 

wherefore  ? 
Hatred  and  Love !  Fancies  opposed  by  fiuidfli ! 
What,  if  one  reptile  sting  another  reptile! 
Where  is  the  crime  T  The  goodly  face  of  Nature 
Hath  one  disfeaturing  stain  the  less  upon  it 
Are  we  not  all  predestined  Transiency, 
And  cold  Dishonor?    Grant  it,  that  this  hand 
Had  given  a  morsel  to  the  hungry  worms 
Somewhat  too  early — Where's  the  crime  of  thief 
That  this  must  needs  bring  on  the  idiocy 
Of  moist^yed  Penitence— 'tis  like  a  dream! 

VALOES. 

ytM  talk,  my  son'  Bol  thy  azoeas  of  feelinif      m 
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Almoit,  I  fear,  it  hath  unhinged  hii  brain. 

OROONio  {now  in  iciUoquyt  and  now  addreuhig 
his  fatker  :   and  just  ajler  the  speech  has 
commenced^  Tkrxsa  retqtpears  and  advances 
dowltf). 
Say.  I  had  hud  a  body  in  the  lun ! 
Well !  in  a  month  there  iwarm  forth  from  the  ootm 
A  thousand,  nay,  ten  thousand  sentient  beings 
In  place  of  that  one  man. — Say,  I  had  kilTd  him ! 

[Teresa  starts,  and  stops,  listening. 
Tet  who  shall  tell  me,  that  each  one  and  all 
Of  these  ten  thousand  lives  is  not  as  happy 
Ai  that  one  life,  which  being  push'd  aside. 
Made  room  for  these  unnumber'd 

TALOEZ. 

O  mere  madness ! 
^Temmba  moves  hastUjf  forwards,  and  places  herself 
directly  before  Oroonio. 
OEDONio  {(Aedcing  the  feeling  of  surprise,  and 
forcing  his  tones  into  an  expression  of 
piayfid  courtesy), 
Teraaaf  or  the  Phantom  of  Teresa  ? 

TERESA. 

Alas !  the  Phantom  only,  if  in  truth 

The  substance  of  her  Being,  her  Life's  life, 

Have  ta'en  its  flight  through  Alvar's  death-wound — 

(A  pause,)  Where— 

(Even  coward  Muider  grants  the  dead  a  grave) 
O  tell  me,  Valdez ! — answer  me,  Ordonio ! 
Where  lies  the  corse  of  my  betrothed  husband  f 

ORDONIO. 

Tliere,  where  Ordcmio  likewise  would  fain  lie ! 
In  the  sleep-compelling  earth,  in  unpierced  dark- 


For  while  we  uvb — 

An  inward  day  that  never,  never  sets, 

Glares  round  the  soul,  and  mocks  the  closing  eye- 
lids! 

Orar  his  rocky  grave  the  Firgrove  sighs 

A  lulling  ceaseless  dirge !  T  is  well  with  him. 

[Strides  cff  m  agitation  towards  the  akar,  but 
returns  as  Valdkl  is  speaking, 

rwMMBA  {recoiUng  with  the  expression  €tpprcpriate  to 

the  passion), 
Thd  rock !  the  fii^grove !  [To  Valdez. 

Didst  thou  hear  him  say  it  f 
Hash!  I  win  ask  him! 

VALDEZ. 

Urge  him  not— not  now! 
This  we  Meld.    Nor  He  nor  I  know  more, 
Than  what  the  magic  imagery  reveal'd. 
Tlie  assaaun,  who  press'd  foremost  of  the  three 

ORDONIO. 

A  tender-hearted,  scrupulous,  grateful  villain. 
Whom  I  will  strangle ! 

VALDiz  {looking  with  anxious  disquiet  at  his  Son,  yet 
attempting  to  proceed  with  his  description). 

While  his  two  companiona— • 

ORDONIO. 

Dead !  dead  already!  what  care  we  for  the  dead  ? 

VALDEZ  (to  Teresa). 
Pity  him !  soothe  him !  disenchant  his  spirit ! 
Tlieae  supernatural  shows,  this  strange  disclosure, 
And  this  too  fond  aflbction,  which  still  broods 
0*er  Alvarls  fate,  and  still  bums  to  avenge  it— - 
Thaae,  struggling  with  his  hopeless  love  fbr  you, 
Bisienper  hinv  and  give  reality 
Ibtb^  enataim  cf  hm  &acy— 


ORDONIO. 

Is  it  SO? 

Tes !  yes !  even  like  a  child,  that,  too  abruptly 
Roused  by  a  glare  of  light  from  deepest  sleep. 
Starts  up  bewilder'd  and  talks  idly. 

{Then  mysterioudy.)  Father! 

What  if  the  Moors  that  made  my  brother's  gtvn 
£ven  now  were  digging  ours  f  What  if  the  holt, 
Though  aim'd,  I  doubt  not,  at  the  son  of  Vaide^ 
Yet  miss'd  its  true  aim  when  it  fell  on  Ahar  I 

VALDEZ. 

Alvar  ne'er  fought  against  the  Moors.— say  nUlM; 
He  was  their  advocate ;  but  you  had  march'd 
With  fire  and  desolation  through  their  villagea— 
Yet  he  by  chance  was  captured. 

ORDONIO. 

Unknown,  perU 
Captured,  yet,  as  the  son  of  Valdez,  murderU 
Leave  all  to  me.    Nay,  whither,  gentle  Lady! 

VALDEZ. 

What  seek  you  now  ? 

TERESA. 

A  better,  surer  light 
To  guide  me 

Both  VALDEZ  and  ordonio. 
Whither? 

TERESA. 

To  the  only  place 
Where  life  yet  dwells  fbr  me,  and  ease  of  heart 
These  vmMs  seem  threatening  to  fall  in  upon  me! 
Detain  me  not !  a  dim  Power  drives  me  hence. 
And  that  will  he  my  guide. 

VALDEZ. 

To  find  a  lover! 
Suits  that  a  high-bom  maiden's  modesty  7 

0  folly  and  shame !  Tempt  not  my  rage,  Teress! 

TERESA. 

Hopeless,  I  fear  no  human  being's  nge. 

And  am  I  hastening  to  the  arms        O  Heaven! 

1  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  my  beloved ! 

[Exit,  Valdez  following  after  h 

ORDONIO. 

This,  then,  is  my  reward !  and  I  must  love  her? 
Soom'd  !  shudder'd  at !  yet  love  her  still  ?  yei" 

yes ! 
By  the  deep  feelings  of  Revenge  and  Hate 
I  will  still  love  her — woo  her — win  her  too ! 
(A  pause)  Isidore  safe  and  silent,  and  the  portrsit 
Found  on  the  wizard — he,  belike,  self  poison'd 
To  escape  the  crueller  flames Aly  soul  tlw 

triumph! 
The  mine  is  undermined !  Blood  !  Blood  !  Blood! 
They  thirst  for  thy  blood !  thy  blood,  Ordonio! 

[Apn 
The  hunt  is  up!  and  in  the  midnight  wood. 
With  lights  to  dazzle  and  with  nets  they  seek 
A  timid  prey :  and  lo !  the  tiger's  eye 
Glares  in  the  red  flame  of  his  hunter's  loreh ! 
To  Isidore  I  will  dispatch  a  message. 
And  lure  him  to  the  cavern!  ay,  that  cavern!  - 
He  cannot  fail  to  find  iL    Thither  I'll  lure  hk^ 
Whence  he  shall  never,  never  more  return! 

[Looks  through  the  side  mA 
A  rim  of  the  son  lies  yet  upon  the  sea. 
And  BOW  'tk  gone!  All  afaaU  be  done  ttHight. 
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ACTIV. 

SCENE  L 

A  flneni,  dark,  excepi  where  a  gleam  of  moonlight  it 

cm  on  one  tide  at  tke/ttrlher  end  <^  it;  tuppoeed 

J       to  fe  coat  on  it  from  a  crevice  in  a  part  of  the 

emen  out  of  ngkL  IsiDORX  (done,  an  extinguithed 

niDORS. 

.'     Fiiih 'twu  a  moving  letter — ^rery  moving! 

ri     *Ki  life  in  danger,  no  place  safe  but  this ! 

I      TwM  his  tuni  now  to  talk  of  gratitude.** 
\od  yei — bat  no!  there  can't  be  such  a  villain. 
ftcsiiDot  be! 

I  Thanks  to  that  little  crevice, 

[      Which  lets  the  moonlight  in !  I'll  go  and  sit  by  it 
To  peep  at  a  tree,  or  see  a  he-goat's  beard, 
(k  hear  a  cow  or  two  breathe  loud  in  their  sleeps 
Aof  thing  but  this  crash  of  water-drops ! 
Une  dull  abortive  sounds  that  fret  the  silenoe 
With  puny  thwartings  and  mock  opposition ! 
So  beats  the  death-watch  to  a  dead  man's  ear. 

[He  goea  out  of  eight,  oppoeiU  to  the  patch  of 
moonlight :  returns  afier  a  minute**  elapse^ 
in  an  ecstasy  of  fear, 
k  hellish  pit  I  The  very  same  I  dreamt  of! 
I  im  jast  in — and  those  damn'd  fingers  of  ice 
Which  dutch'd  my  hair  up !  Ha ! — what's  that — it 
moved. 

[IfiiDORC  stands  staring  at  another  recess  in 
the  cavern.  In  the  mean  time  ORDOiMO  en- 
ters with  a  torch,  and  haUoos  to  Isidore. 

XSIDORX. 

t       I  iwear  that  I  saw  something  moving  there ! 

[       Rm  noQBihine  came  and  went  like  a  flash  of  light- 

I  ning 

I  iwesr,  I  saw  it  move. 

oiDoino  {goes  into  the  recess,  then  returns,  and  with 
great  scorn). 

A  jutting  clay  stone 
P^pi  on  die  long  lank  weed,  that  grows  beneath : 
And  the  weed  nods  and  drips. 

uiDORK  (forcing  a  laugh  fadndy). 

A  jest  to  laugh  at ! 
It  Vtt  Dot  that  which  scared  me,  good  my  Lord. 

OROONia 

What  Kired  yon,  then  f 

ISIDORE. 

You 


that  little  rift? 
^  fint  permit  me ! 

[li^  Us  torch  at  Ordonio*!,  and  whUe  lighting  it. 

(A  lighted  torch  in  the  hand, 
^  DO  impleasont  object  here— one's  breath 
'^  round  the  flame,  and  makes  as  many  colors 
Ai  the  thin  clouds  that  travel  near  the  moon.) 
Jw  •ee  that  crevice  there  ? 
%  torch  extinguish 'd  by  these  water  drops, 
And  marking  that  the  moonlight  came  fiom  thence, 
|*tep(  in  to  it,  meaning  to  sit  there ; 
^  Karcely  had  I  measured  twenty  paces — 
^body  bending  forward,  yea,  overbalanced 
j*™*  beyond  recoil,  on  the  dim  brink 
^^huge  chasm  I  stept    The  shadowy  moonshine 
"H  the  Void,  ao  counterfeited  Substance, 

N 


That  my  foot  hung  aslant  adown  the  edge. 
Was  it  my  own  fear  ? 

Fear  too  hath  its  instincts ! 
(And  yet  such  dens  as  these  are  wildly  told  of^ 
And  yet  are  Beings  that  live,  yet  not  fbr  the  eye) 
An  arm  of  frost  above  and  from  behind  me 
Pluck'd  up  and  snatch'd  me  backward.    Merdfbl 

Heaven! 
You  smile!  alas,  even  smiles  look  ghastly  here! 
My  Lord,  I  pray  you,  go  yourself  and  view  it 

ORDONIO. 

It  must  have  shot  some  pleasant  feelings  through  yon. 

ISIDORE. 

If  every  atom  of  a  dead  man's  flesh 
Should  creep,  each  one  with  a  particular  life. 
Yet  all  as  cold  as  ever — 'twos  just  so! 
Or  hod  it  drizzled  needle  points  of  frost 
Upon  a  feverish  head  made  suddenly  bald— ^ 
ORDONIO  (interrupting  him). 

Why,  Isidore 
I  blush  fbr  thy  covirardice.    It  might  have  starded, 
I  grant  you,  even  a  brave  man  fbr  a  moment— 
But  such  a  panic— 

ISIDORE. 

When  a  boy,  my  Lord ! 
I  could  have  sate  whole  hours  beside  that  chasm, 
Push'd  in  huge  stones,  and  heard  them  strike  and 

rattle 
Against  its  horrid  sides:  then  hung  my  head 
I/>w  down,  and  iisten'd  till  the  heavy  fragments 
Sank  with  faint  crash  in  that  still  groaning  well, 
Which  never  tliirsty  pilgrim  blest,  which  never 
A  living  thing  came  near — unless,  perchance. 
Some  blind-worm  battens  on'the  ropy  mould 
Close  at  its  edge. 

ORDONIO. 

Art  thou  more  covrard  now  f 

ISIDORE. 

Call  him,  that  fears  his  fellow-man,  a  coward ! 
I  fear  not  man — but  this  inhuman  cavern. 
It  were  too  bad  a  prison-house  for  goblins. 
Beside  (you  '11  smile,  ray  Lord),  but  true  it  is; 
My  last  night's  sleep  was  very  sorely  haunted 
By  what  had  pass'd  between  us  in  the  morning. 

0  sleep  of  horrors !  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  Forms  so  hideous  that  they  mock  remembramje— 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing. 

But  only  being  afraid — stifled  with  Fear ! 

While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 

Had  a  strange  power  of  breathing-  terror  ronnd  me ! 

1  saw  you  in  a  thousand  fearful  shapes ; 
And,  I  entreat  your  lordship  to  believe  me. 
In  my  last  dream 

ORDONIO. 

WeU? 

ISIDORE. 

I  was  m  the  act 

Of  falling  down  that  chasm,  when  Alhadra 
Waked  me :  she  heard  my  heart  beat 

ORDONIO. 

Strange  enougbl 
Hod  you  been  here  before  ? 

ISIDORE. 

Never,  my  Lord . 
But  mine  eyes  do  not  see  it  now  more  clearly. 
Than  in  my  dream  I  saw — that  very  chasm. 

ORDONIO  (stands  lost  in  thought,  then  afier  a  pemm 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be !  yet  it  i^— 
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What  ii»  my  Lord  T 


To  kill  a  maiL — 


ISIDORE. 
ORDONIO. 

AUiorrent  from  our  nature. 


ISIDORE. 

Except  in  self-defence. 


ORDOino. 
Why,  that  *•  my  case ;  and  yet  the  soul  recoils  from  i 
Tis  so  with  me  at  least    But  you,  perhaps, 
HsYe  slemer  feelings  ? 

ISIDORE. 

Something  troubles  you. 
How  shall  I  serve  you  t  By  the  life  you  gave  me, 
By  all  that  makes  that  life  of  value  to  me, 
My  wife,  my  babes,  my  honor,  I  swear  to  you. 
Name  it,  and  1  will  toil  to  do  the  thing, 
If  it  be  innocent !  But  this,  my  Lord, 
b  not  a  pla<»  where  you  could  perpetrate, 
No^  nor  propose,  a  wicked  thing.    The  darkness. 
When  ten  strides  ofi!  we  know 't  is  cheerful  moonlight. 
Collects  the  guilt,  and  crowds  it  round  the  heart. 
It  murt  be  imiocent 
(pRDONio  darkly f  and  in  thefeding  of  telf -Justifica- 
tion, tdU  tohid  he  amceives  of  Ais  own  characler  and 
uBtUms,  gpedking  of  hinuelf  in  tM  third  person, 

ORDONIO. 

Thyself  be  judge. 
Otae  of  our  ftmily  knew  this  place  welL 

ISIDORE. 

Whot  when?  my  Lord? 

ORDONIO. 

What  boots  it,  who  or  when  ? 

Hang  up  thy  torch — I  '11  tell  his  tale  to  thee. 

[They  hang  up  their  torches  on  some  ridge  in 
the  cavern. 
He  was  a  man  diflerent  from  other  men. 
And  he  despised  them,  yet  revered  himsel£ 

ISIDORE  {(aside), 

Het  B^  despised  ?  Thou'rt  speaking  of  thyself! 
I  am  on  my  guard,  however :  no  surprise^ 

[Then  to  Ordonio. 
What!  he  was  mad? 

ORDOino. 
All  men  seem*d  mad  to  him ! 
Nature  had  made  him  for  some  other  planet* 
And  prass*d  his  soul  into  a  human  shape 
By  accident  or  malice.    In  this  worid 
Be  fcund  no  fit  companion. 


Of  himself  he  speaks. 


ISIDORE. 


lAsidA 


Alas!  poor  wretch! 
Mad  meit  are  mostly  proud. 

ORDONIO. 

He  walk*d  alone. 
And  phantom  thoughts  unsougfatpfbr  troubled  him. 
Something  within  wiuld  still  be  shadowing  out 
All  possibilities ;  and  with  these  shadows 
His  mind  held  dalliance.    Once,  as  so  it  happen'd, 
A  fimcy  cross'd  him  wilder  than  the  rest : 
To  this  in  moody  murmur  and  low  voice 
He  yielded  utterance,  as  some  talk  in  sleep : 
Hm  nan  who  heard  him^^ 

Why  didst  tfaoa  look  itmnd  f  J 


ISIDORE. 

I  have  a  prattler  three  years  old.  my  lord! 
In  truth  he  is  my  darling.     As  I  went 
From  forth  my  door,  he  made  a  moan  in  sleei^i- 
But  I  am  tallong  idly — pray  proceed! 
And  what  did  this  man? 

ORDONIO. 

With  his  human  hand 
He  gave  a  substance  and  reality 
To  that  wild  fimcy  of  a  possible  thing^~ 
Well  it  was  done!  [Then  very  mUf 

Why  babblest  thou  ot  gwkl 
The  deed  was  done,  and  it  paas'd  fairly  o£ 
And  he  whose  tale  I  tell  thee— doet  thou  listen! 

ISIDORE. 

I  would,  my  LoM,  you  were  by  my  fire-side, 
I  *d  listen  to  you  with  an  eager  eye. 
Though  you  began  this  cloudy  tale  at  midnigbt. 
But  I  do  Usten — ^pray  proceed,  my  Lord. 

ORDONIO. 

Where  was  II 

ISIDORE. 

He  of  whom  you  tell  the  tale^ 

ORDONIO. 

Surveying  all  things  with  a  quiet  socmil 
Tamed  himself  down  to  living  purposes^ 
The  occupations  and  the  semblances 
Of  ordinary  men — and  such  he  seem'd ! 
But  that  same  over-ready  agent — ^he— 

ISIDORE. 

Ah!  what  of  Aun,  my  Lord  ? 

ORDONIO 

He  proved  a  tiMilor, 
Betray*d  the  mystery  to  a  brother  traitor. 
And  they  between  them  hatch'd  a  damned  plot 
To  hunt  him  down  to  infamy  and  death. 
What  did  the  Valdez  f  I  am  proud  of  the  nuDfS, 
Since  he  dared  do  it — 

[Ordonio  grasps  his  sword,  and  turns  cffnM 
Isidore  ;  then  after  a  pause  returns 
Our  links  bum  dimly. 

ISIDORE. 

A  dark  tale  darkly  finished !  Nay,  my  Loid! 
Tell  what  he  did. 

ORDONIO. 

That  which  his  wisdom  prompted — 

He  made  that  Traitor  meet  him  in  this  caven. 

And  here  he  kill'd  the  Traitor. 

ISIDORE. 

No!  the  fool! 
He  had  not  wit  enough  to  be  a  traitor. 
Poor  thick-eyed  beetle !  not  to  have  foreseen 
That  he  who  gull'd  thee  with  a  whimper'd  lit 
To  murder  his  own  brother,  would  not  scruple 
To  murder  thee,  if  e*er  his  guilt  grew  jealous, 
And  he  could  steal  upon  thee  in  the  dark! 

ORDONIO. 

Thou  wouldst  not  then  have  come,  if^— — 

ISIDORE. 

Oh  yes,  my  Lord ! 

I  would  have  met  him  aim'd,  and  scared  the  oomrf 
[IstDOMX  thnws  of  his  robe ;  shouts  himsdf  vwd 
and  draws  ias  sword. 

ORDONIO. 

Now  tfus  is  excellent,  and  warms  the  hkiod ! 
My  heart  was  drawing  back,  dMvring  me  back 
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id  womanish  icruplet.   Now  my  Yen* 

ace 

inwards  with  a  warrior's  mien, 

lat  life,  my  pity  pobb'd  her  of — 

ill  thee,  thankless  slave  I  and  count  it 

imibrtable  thoughts  hereafter. 

I8ID0EE. 

ttle  ones  fatherless 

Die  thou  first 
;  OnDOifio  dimrwu  Isiimre,  and  in  du- 
ttm  throw*  hu  award  up  thai  recess  cppo- 
iek  they  were  standing.  Isidore  kurries 
tcess  with  historck^  Orix)nio/o22oim  Ami  ; 
ry  o/"  -  Trailor  !  Monster  !  "  is  heard 
cavern^  and  in  a  moment  Ordonio  returns 

ORDONIO. 

him  down  the  chasm !  Treason  for  trea- 

u 

*  it :  henceforward  let  him  sleep 

ileep,  from  which  no  wife  can  wake  him. 

0  is  made  out — Now  for  his  friend. 

\ErU  Ordonio. 


▼ALDIZ. 

Hush,  thoughtless  woman ! 

TIRESA. 

Nay,  it  wakes  within 
More  than  a  woman's  spirit 

VALDEZ. 

No  more  of  thia— 
What  if  Monviedro  or  his  creatures  hear  ua ! 
I  dare  not  listen  to  3rou. 

TERESA 

My  honor'd  Lr>rd, 
These  were  my  Alvar's  lessons ;  and  whane'ei 
I  bend  me  o*er  his  portrait,  I  repeat  them. 
As  if  to  give  a  voice  to  the  mute  image. 

VALDEZ. 

^We  have  moum'd  for  Alvar. 


Of  his  sad  fate  there  now  remains  no  doubt 
Have  I  no  other  son  f 

TERESA. 

Speak  not  of  him ! 
That  low  imposture !  That  mysterious  picture ! 
If  this  be  madness,  must  I  wed  a  madman  f 
And  if  not  madness,  there  is  mystery, 
And  guilt  doth  lurk  behind  it 


«CENE  II.* 

Ccurt  cf  a  Saracenic  or  Gothic  Casde, 
\e  Iron  Gate  of  a  Dungeon  visHie. 

TERESA. 

g  Superstition !  thou  canst  glaze 
eye  with  her  o^^ti  frozen  tear, 
ge  the  tortures  that  await  him ; 
,  reverend  guardian  of  my  childhood, 
nother,  shuts  her  heart  against  me ! 
)  won  from  her  what  most  imports 
need,  this  secret  of  the  dungeon, 
•  to  herself. — A  Moor !  a  Sorcerer ! 
Quth.  that  Nature  ne'er  permitted 
wear  a  form  so  noble.     True, 
that  Ordonio  had  subom'd  Iiim 
)  part  in  some  unholy  fraud ; 
ibt,  that  for  some  unknown  purpose 
)ied  his  suborner,  terror-struck  him, 
"donin  meditates  revenge ! 
»lve  is  fix'd !  myself  will  rescue  him, 
f  haply  he  know  aught  of  Alvar. 

Enter  Valoez. 

VALDEZ. 

•and  gazing  at  the  massive  door 
Dungeon  which  thou  ne'er  hadst  sight  of, 
perchance,  thy  infant  fancy  shaped  it, 
urse  still'd  thy  cries  with  unmeant  threats, 
faith.  Girl !  this  same  wizard  haunts  thee ! 
lan,  and  eloquent  and  tender — 

[Y^itha  sneer. 
\eed  wonder  if  a  lady  sighs 
thought  of  what  these  stern  Dominicans— 

CRESA  {tcith  solemn  indignation). 

of  their  ghastly  punishments 

rtop  the  height  of  all  compassion, 

lid  feel  too  little  for  mine  enemy, 

possible  I  could  feel  more, 

;h  the  dearest  inmates  of  our  household 

!'d  to  sutler  them.  That  such  things 


VALDEZ. 


Is  this  well  f 


TERESA. 

Yes,  it  is  truth  :  saw  you  his  countenance  ? 
How  rage,  remorse,  and  scorn,  and  stupid  fear. 
Displaced  each  other  with  swift  interchanges  7 

0  that  I  had  indeed  the  sorcerer's  power! 

1  would  call  up  before  thine  eyes  the  image 
Of  my  betrothed  Alvar,  of  thy  first-born ! 
His  own  fair  countenance,  his  kingly  forehead. 
Ilia  tender  smiles,  love's  day-dawn  on  his  lips ! 
That  spiritual  and  almost  heavenly  light 
In  his  commanding  eye — his  mien  heroic. 
Virtue's  own  native  heraldry !  to  man 
Genial,  and  pleasant  to  his  guardian  angeL 
Whene'er  he  gladden'd,  how  the  gladness  spread 
Wide  round  him !  and  when  oft  with  swelling 
Flash 'd  through  by  indignation,  he  bewail'd 
The  wrongs  of  Belgium's  martyr'd  patriots. 

Oh,  what  a  grief  was  there — for  joy  to  envy, 
Or  gaze  upon  enamour'd ! 

O  my  father ! 
Recall  that  morning  when  we  knoll  together. 
And  thou  didst  bless  our  loves !  O  even  now. 
Even  now,  my  sire !  to  thy  mind's  eye  present  him. 
As  at  that  moment  he  rose  up  before  thee. 
Stately,  with  beaming  look !  Phice,  place  beside  him 
Ordonio's  dark  perturbed  countenance ! 
Then  bid  me  (Oh  thou  couldst  not)  bid  me  turn 
From  him,  the  joy,  the  triumph  of  our  kind ! 
To  take  in  exchange  that  brooding  man,  who  neirer 
lA(iB  up  his  eye  from  the  earth,  unless  to  soowL 


•  Vide  Apoeadiz.  NolsS. 


VALDEZ. 
Ungrateful  woman !  I  have  tried  to  stifle 
An  old  man's  passion !  was  it  not  enough 
That  thou  hadst  made  my  son  a  restless  man, 
Banish'd  liis  health,  and  half  unhinged  his 
But  that  thou  wilt  insult  him  with  suspicion  f 
And  toil  to  blast  his  honor  ?  I  am  old, 
A  comfortless  old  man ! 

TERESA. 

O  Grief!  to  hear 
[Hateful  entreatiM  fiom  a  y<oiG«  i««  Vyi«' 
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EHUr  a  Feasant  and  prtaenU  a  letter  to  Valdkz. 

▼ALDEZ  {reading  it). 
-  He  dares  not  venture  hither!"  Why  what  can  this 

mean? 
**  Lest  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition, 
That  watch  around  my  gates,  should  intercept  him ; 
But  he  conjures  me,  that  without  delay 
I  hasten  to  him — for  my  own  sake  entreats  me 
To  guard  fmm  danger  him  I  hold  impnson'd — 
He  will  reveal  a  secret,  the  joy  of  which 
Will  even  outweigh  the  sorrow." — Why  what  can 

thisbe7 
Perchance  it  is  some  Moorish  stratagem, 
To  have  in  me  a  hostage  for  lus  safety. 
Nay,  that  they  dare  not  7  Ho !  collect  my  servants ! 
I  ¥nll  go  thither — let  them  arm  themselves. 

[ElxU  Valdkz. 

,  TERESA  {(alone). 
Tlw  moon  is  high  in  heaven,  and  all  is  hush*d. 
Tec  anxious  liAtener !  I  have  seem'd  to  hear 
A  low  dead  thunder  mutter  through  the  night. 
As  *t  were  a  giant  angry  in  his  sleep. 
OAlvar!  Alvar!  that  they  could  return. 
Those  blesAod  days  that  imitated  heaven, 
When  we  two  wont  to  walk  at  even-tide ; 
When  we  saw  naught  but  beauty ;  when  we  heard 
Tlie  voice  of  that  Almighty  One  who  loved  us 
In  every  gale  that  breathed,  and  wave  that  mur- 

mur*d ! 
O  we  have  listen'd,  even  till  high-wrought  pleasure 
Hath  half  assumed  the  countenance  of  grief, 
And  the  deep  Sigh  seem'd  to  heave  up  a  weight 
Of  bhss,  that  press'd  too  heavy  on  the  heart 

[A  pause. 
And  this  miyestic  Moor,  seems  he  not  one 
Who  oft  and  long  communing  with  my  Alvar 
Hath  drunk  in  kindred  lustre  from  his  presence, 
And  guides  me  to  him  with  reflected  light  7 
What  if  in  yon  dark  dungeon  coward  Treachery 
Be  groping  for  him  with  envenom'd  poniard — 
Hence,  womanish  (ears,  traitors  to  love  and  duty — 
I H  fiee  him.  [Exit  Teresa. 


SCENE  UL 


Tht  Mowitains  by  moonlighL    Alhadra  edone  in  a 

Moorish  dress. 

alhadra. 
Ton  hanging  woods,  that  touch 'd  by  autumn  seem 
As  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and  gold ; 
The  flower-like  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay, 
Tlw  many  clouds,  the  sea,  the  rock,  the  sands, 
Ue  in  the  silent  moonshine :  and  the  owl, 
'Strange !  very  strange  f)  the  screech-owl  only  wakes ! 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  world  of  beauty ! 
Unless,  perhaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  herd  of  wolves,  that  skulk  athirst  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  1 7 — Where  are  these  men  7 
1  need  the  sympathy  of  human  faces. 
To  beat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  all  things. 
Which  quenches  my  revenge.     Oh !  would  to  Alia, 
The  raven,  or  the  sea-mew,  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  furxl !  or  rather  that  my  soul 
Coiild  drink  in  life  from  the  universal  air! 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiff 
Along  some  Ocean's  boundless  solitude. 


To  float  for  ever  with  a  careless  course. 
And  think  myself  the  only  being  alive  ! 

My  children ! — ^Isidore's  children ! — Son  of  VsUa, 
This  hath  new-strung  mine  arm.  Thou  coward  ^nmt 
To  stupify  a  woman's  heart  with  anguish. 
Till  she  forgot — even  that  she  was  a  mother ! 
[Shejixes  her  eye  on  the  earth.    Then  drop  in  one^ 
another,  from  different  parts  of  the  stage,  a  e» 
siderable  number  of  Morescoes,  all  tn  Afoorul  gth- 
merUs  and  Moorish  armor.     They  form  a  etrekH 
a  distance  round  Auiadra,  and  remain  silesi  Ci 
the  second  in  command,  Naomi,  enters,  dislingmskd 
by  his  dress  and  armor,  and  by  the  silent  oMnaa 
paid  to  him  on  his  entrance  by  the  other  Moors. 

NAOMI. 

Woman !  may  Alia  and  the  Prophet  bless  thee ! 
We  have  obey'd  thy  call.  Where  is  our  chief? 
And  why  didst  thou  ei\join  these  Moorish  garmealit 

Auiadra  {nusing  her  eyes,  and  looking  rctasi  m  As 

circle). 
Warriors  of  Mahomet  I,  fiiithful  in  the  battle! 
My  countrymen !  Come  ye  prepared  to  worit 
An  honorable  deed  7  And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb  7  Curse  on  those  Christian  robet 
They  are  spell-blasted  :  and  whoever  wean  them 
His  arm  shrinks  wither'd,  his  heart  melts  away, 
And  his  bones  soilen. 

NAOMI. 

Where  is  Isidore  7 

ALHADRA  {in  a  deep  low  voice). 
This  night  I  went  from  forth  my  house,  and  left 
His  children  all  asleep :  and  he  was  living ! 
And  I  retum'd  and  found  them  still  asleep^ 
But  he  had  perish'd 

ALL  THE  MORESCOE8. 

Perish'd  7 

ALHADRA. 

He  had  perish'd! 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes !  not  one  of  you  doth  know 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan ! 
Why  should  we  wake  them  7  can  an  infiuit's  sun 
Revenge  his  murder  7 

ONE  M0RE8C0K  (to  another). 

Did  she  say  his  murder? 

NAOMI. 

Murder  7  Not  murdered  7 

ALHADRA. 

Murder'd  by  a  Chrinian! 
[T*hey  all  at  once  draw  their 
ALHADRA  (to  Naomi,  voho  advances  from  the 
Brother  of  Zagri !  fling  away  thy  sword 
This  is  thy  chieftain's !    [He  steps  forvxtra  to  fob  it 

Dost  thou  dare  receive  it? 
For  I  have  sworn  by  Alia  and  the  Prophet, 
No  tear  shall  dim  these  eyes,  this  woman's  heart 
Shall  heave  no  groan,  till  I  have  seen  that  sword 
Wet  with  the  life-blood  of  the  son  of  Valdez! 

[Apau 
Ordonio  was  your  chieflain's  murderer ! 

NAOMI. 

He  dies,  by  Alia. 
ALL  {kneding.) 

By  \ns 

ALHADRA. 

This  night  your  chieftain  arm'd  himselC 
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Tied  from  me.    But  I  feUow*d  him 
3ce,  till  I  saw  him  enter — there  ! 


NAom. 


The  cayem  T 


AULADRA. 

moath  of  yonder  cavern, 
while  I  saw  the  son  of  Valdez 
with  flaring  torch ;  he  likewise  enter*d. 
•m  another  and  a  longer  pause ; 
e,  methought  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords ! 
1  the  son  of  Valdez  reappear'd : 
;  his  torch  towards  the  moon  in  sport, 
in'd  as  he  were  mirthful !  I  stood  listenmg, 
it  for  the  footktops  of  my  husband ! 


NAOML 


Uedst  him? 


AUIADRA. 

I  crept  into  the  cavern — 
Bik  and  very  silent  [7^1^  wildly. 

What  saidst  thou  t 
I  did  not  dare  call,  Isidore, 
UNild  hear  im>  answer !  A  brief  while, 
lost  all  thought  and  memory 
for  which  I  came !  Afler  that  pause, 
^n !  I  heard  a  groan,  and  follow'd  it : 
another  groan,  which  guided  me 
range  recess — and  there  was  lights 
js  Ught !  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 
burnt  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink : 
and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 
cm  that  chasm !  it  was  his  last !  his  death- 
groan! 

NAOMI. 

her,  Alia. 

ALHADRA. 

I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance 
ny  that  cannot  be  remember'd, 
I  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan ! 
d  heard  his  last :  my  husband's  death-groan ! 

NAOMI. 

let  us  onward. 

ALHADRA. 

I  look'd  far  down  the  pii-^ 
!  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment: 
»-as  stain'd  with  blood.  Then  first  I  shriek'd, 
balls  burnt,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire, 
the  hanging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
nto  blood — 1  saw  them  turn  to  blood ! 
Bs  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm, 
1  the  fiirther  brink  I  saw  his  sword, 
lid.  Vengeance ! — Curses  on  my  tongue ! 
m  hath  moved  in  Heaven,  and  I  am  here, 
hath  not  had  vengeance !  Isidore ! 
Isidore  I  thy  muiderer  lives ! 
away! 

ALL. 

Away!  away! 

[She  ruikes  (ff,  aU/cUowing  her. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L 
A  Dungeon. 
M  (alone)  rises  sUndy/rom  abed  qf  reeds, 

ALTAR. 

I  place  my  ibre&tbeis  made  fbr 


This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  oflends  against  us— 

Most  innocent,  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty  t 

Is  tliis  the  only  cure  ?  Merciful  God ! 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivell'd  up, 

By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty. 

His  energies  roll  beck  upon  his  heart. 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison. 

They  break  out  on  him,  like  a  lothesome  plague 

spot! 
Then  we  call  in  our  pamper'd  mountebanks : 
And  this  is  their  best  cure !  uncomfortcd 
And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears, 
And  savage  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour. 
Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapors  of  his  dungeon 
By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !  So  he  lies 
Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 
Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  de(brm*d 
By  sights  of  evermore  deformity ! 
With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature ! 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distemper'd  child : 
Thou  pourest  on  him  tliy  soft  influences. 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets ; 
Thy  melodies  of  words,  and  winds,  and  waters ! 
Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 
Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 
But,  bunting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way. 
His  angry  spirit  heal'd  and  harmonized 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 
I  am  chill  and  weary !  Yon  rude  bench  of  stone. 
In  that  dark  angle,  the  sole  resting-place ! 
But  the  self-approving  mind  is  its  own  light. 
And  life's  best  warmth  still  radiates  from  the  heart 
Where  Love  sits  brooding,  and  an  honest  purpose. 

[Retires  out  of  sight 

Enter  Teresa  with  a  Taper. 

TERESA. 

It  has  chill'd  my  very  life — my  own  voice  scares  me. 

Yet  when  1  hear  it  not,  I  seem  to  lose 

The  substance  of  my  being — my  strongest  grasp 

Sends  inwards  but  weak  witness  that  I  am. 

I  seek  to  cheat  the  echo. — How  the  half  sounds 

Blend  with  this  strangled  light !  Is  he  not  here — 

[Looking  round 
O  for  one  human  face  here— -but  to  see 
One  human  face  here  to  sustain  me. — Courage ! 
It  is  but  my  own  fear !  The  Ufe  within  me. 
It  sinks  and  wavers  like  this  cone  of  flame. 
Beyond  which  I  scarce  dare  look  onward  !  Oh  I 

[ShudderiMg* 
If  I  faint !  If  this  inhuman  den  should  be 
At  once  my  death-bed  and  my  burial  vault! 

[Faindy  screams  as  Alvar  emerges  from  the  recesi^ 

ALVAR  (ru^s  towards  her,  and  catches  her  as  sks 

is  falling). 

0  gracious  Heaven !  it  is,  it  is  Teresa ! 

1  dball  reveal  myself  7  The  sudden  shock 
Of  rapture  will  blow  out  this  spark  of  life, 
And  Joy  complete  what  Terror  has  begun. 

0  ye  impetuous  beatings  here,  be  still ! 
Teresa,  best  beloved !  pale,  pale,  and  cold ! 
Her  pulse  doth  flutter!  Teresa!  my  Teresa! 

TERESA  (recoceringt  looks  round  wUdly), 

1  heard  a  voice ;  but  oden  in  td^  di«visa 

I  hear  that  vQice\  and  vrakia  wodL  try — vAxt]— 
14  \^\ 
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To  hear  it  waking!  but  I  never  could — 
And  'tis  BO  now— even  ao!  Well:  he  is  dead — 
Murder*d,  perhaps !  And  I  am  &int,  and  feel 
As  if  it  were  no  painful  thing  to  die ! 

ALVAR  {eagerly). 
Believe  it  not,  sweet  maid !  Believe  it  noC 
Beloved  woman !  T  was  a  low  imposture, 
Framed  by  a  guilty  wretch. 

"•XRESA  (retires  from  him^  ajtd  feebly  supportt  hertdf 
against  a  pillar  of  the  dungeon). 

Ha!  Whoartthottf 
ALVAK  (exceedingly  ajided), 
8ubom*d  byr  his  brother — 

TERESA. 

Didst  thou  murder  him  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  repent  f  Poor  troubled  man, 
I  do  forgive  thee,  and  may  Ileaven  forgive  thee ! 


ALVAS. 


Ordonio— he 


TERESA. 

If  thou  didst  murder  him^ 
EQb  spirit  ever  at  the  throne  of  God 
Asks  mercy  for  thee :  prays  for  mercy  for  thee. 
With  tears  in  Heaven ! 

ALVAR. 

Alvar  was  not  murdered. 
Be  calm !  Be  calm,  sweet  maid ! 

TERESA  (wQdly), 
Nay,  nay,  but  tell  me ! 

[A  pause ;  then  presses  her  forehead. 
O  'tis  lost  again! 
This  dull  confused  pain — 

[A  pause,  she  gazes  at  Alvar. 
M}'8tcriouf(  man ! 
Methinks  I  can  not  fear  thee :  for  thine  eye 
Doth  swim  with  love  and  pity — W^ell !  OrJonio— 
Oh  my  foreboding  heart !  and  he  subom'd  thee, 
And  thou  didst  spare  his  life  7  Blessings  shower  on 

thee, 
As  many  as  the  drops  twice  counted  o'er 
In  the  fond  faithful  heart  of  his  Teresa ! 

ALVAR. 

I  can  endure  no  more.    The  Moorish  Sorcerer 
Exists  but  in  the  stain  upon  his  face. 
That  picture— 

TERESA  {advances  towards  him). 
Ha !  speak  on ! 

ALVAR. 

Beloved  Teresa! 
It  told  but  half  the  truth.    O  let  this  portrait 
Tell  all — that  Alvar  lives — that  he  is  here ! 
Thy  much  deceived  but  ever  faithful  Alvar. 

[Thkes  her  portrait  from  his  neck,  and  gives  it  her. 

TERESA  {receiving  the  portrait). 
The  same — it  is  the  same.    Ah !  who  art  thou  ? 
Nay  I  will  call  thee,  Alvar  I     [She  falls  on  his  neck. 

ALVAR. 

O  joy  unutterable ! 
Bat  hark!  a  sound  as  of  removing  bars 
At  the  dungeon's  outer  door.     A  brief,  brief  while 
Conceal  thyself,  my  love  I  It  is  Ordonia 
For  the  honor  of  our  race,  for  our  dear  father ; 
O  for  himself  too  (he  is  still  my  brother) 
Let  me  recall  him  to  his  nobler  nature. 
That  he  may  wake  as  from  a  dream  of  murder! 
O  let  me  recoodle  him  to  himself^ 


Open  the  sacred  source  of  penitent  tears, 
Aiid  be  once  more  his  own  beloved  AlvaK 

TERESA. 

O  my  all  virtuous  love !  I  fear  to  leave  thee 
With  that  obdurate  man. 

ALVAR. 

Thou  doiit  not  leave  bm! 
But  a  brief  while  retire  into  the  darkness  : 

0  that  my  joy  could  spread  its  sunshine  round  tibst 

TERESA. 

The  sound  of  thy  voice  shall  be  my  music ! 

[Raring,  she  returns  hastily  and  embraces  Al? al 

Alvar!  my  Alvar!  am  I  sure  I  hold  thee? 

Is  it  no  dream  ?  thee  in  my  arms,  my  Alvar!    [£ril 

[A  noise  at  the  Dungeon  door.     It  opens, 

Oroonio  enters,  with  a  goblet  in  his 

ORIWNIO. 

Hail,  potAnt  wizard !  in  my  gayer  mood 

1  pour'd  forth  a  Ubation  to  old  Pluto, 
And  as  I  brimni'd  the  bowl,  I  thought  oo  thee. 
Thou  hast  conspired  against  my  life  and  honor. 
Hast  trick'd  me  foully ;  yet  I  hate  thee  not. 
Why  should  I  hate  thee  t  this  same  world  of 
T  is  but  a  pool  amid  a  storm  of  rain. 

And  we  the  air-bladders  thai  course  up  and  doni^ 
And  joust  and  tilt  in  merry  tournament; 
And  when  one  bubble  ruiui  foul  of  another, 

[  VVcin'n^  his  hamd  to  Al? Aft 
The  weaker  needs  must  break. 

ALVAR. 

I  see  thy  heart ! 
There  is  a  frightfid  glitter  in  thuie  eye 
Which  doth  betray  thee.     Inly-tortured  man ! 
This  is  the  revelry  of  a  drunken  anguish. 
Which  fain  would  scoff  away  the  pong  of  guih. 
And  quell  each  human  feeling. 

ORDONIO. 

Feeling!  feeling! 
The  death  of  a  man — the  breaking  of  a  bubble^ 
'TIS  true  I  cannot  sob  for  such  misfortunes ; 
But  faintness,  cold  and  hunger — curses  cmi  me 
If  willingly  I  e'er  inflicted  them ! 
Come,  take  the  beverage ;  this  chill  place  demands  it 

[Ordonio  prefers  the  gdkL 

ALVAR. 

Yon  insect  on  the  wall, 

Which  moves  this  ^'ay  and  that  its  hundred  limlii^ 

Were  it  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic  crafl. 

It  were  an  infinitely  curious  thing ! 

But  it  has  life,  Ordonio !  life,  ei\joyment ! 

And  by  the  power  of  its  miraculous  will 

Wields  all  the  complex  movements  of  its  (hune 

Unerringly  to  pleasurable  ends ! 

Sew  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  brim, 

I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity ! 


What  meanest  thou  ? 


ORDONia 
ALVAR. 

There's  poison  in  the  wme^ 


ORDONIO. 

Thou  hast  guess'd  right ;  there 's  poison  in  the  wins 
lliere  's  poison  in't — which  of  us  two  shall  drink  itf 
For  one  of  us  must  die ! 

ALVAR. 

Whom  dost  thou  think  im' 
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ORDOIVIO. 

ilice  and  swoni  friend  of  Indore* 

ALTAR. 

I  know  him  not 
tbinks  I  have  heard  the  name  but  lately, 
le  husband  of  the  Moorish  woman  T 
lore? 

ORDOinO. 

!  that  lie !  by  heaven  it  hos  restored  me. 
by  master!  Yillain!  thou  shall  drink  it, 
lerer  death. 

ALVAR. 

What  strange  solution 
jond  out  to  satisfy  thy  fears, 
aem  to  unnatural  sleep  ? 

bes  the  goblet^  and  tkrouing  U  to  the  ground 
with  item  ccnlaiqtL 

My  master ! 

OKDONIO. 

itebank! 

ALTAR. 

Mountebank  and  villain ! 
art  diou  t  For  shame,  put  up  thy  sword ! 
a  weapon  in  a  wither'd  arm  7 
*ye  upon  thee,  and  thou  tremblest ! 
1  fear  and  wonder  crush  thy  rage, 
;  to  a  motionless  distraction ! 
self-worshipper !  thy  pride,  thy  cunning, 
a  universal  villany, 
V  sophisms,  thy  pretended  scorn 
human  brethren— out  upon  them ! 
they  done  for  thee  T  have  they  given  diee 
eace? 

of  starting  in  thy  sleep  ?  or  made 
ss  pleasant  when  thou  wakest  at  midnight? 
when  akme  f  Canst  walk  by  thyself 
step  and  quiet  cheerfulness  ? 
Ml  mayest  be  saved 

>iao  {vacantly  repeating  the  toords). 

Saved?  saved? 

ALVAR. 

One  pang! 
1  up  one  pang  of  true  Remorse ! 

ORDONIO. 

I  of  the  babes  that  prattled  to  him, 
•ss  little  ones !  Remorse!  Remorse! 
St  thou  that  ibol's  word  f  Curse  on  Remorse ! 
I  up  the  dead,  or  recompact 

body  ?  mangled— dash'd  to  atoms ! 

blessings  of  a  host  of  angels 

iway  a  dewlate  widow's  curse ! 

I  thou  spill  thy  heart's  blood  for  atonement, 

weigh  against  an  orphan's  tear ! 

iR  (almost  overcome  by  hit  fedings). 

ORIX)!fIO. 

Ha !  it  chokes  thee  in  the  throat, 
;  and  yet  I  pray  thee  speak  it  out ! 
!  Alvar! — howl  it  in  mine  ear, 
e  coals  of  fire  upon  my  heart, 
it  hissing  through  my  brain ! 

ALVAR. 

Alas! 
rhen  thou  didst  leap  from  off  the  rock 
ives.  and  grasp'd  thy  sinking  brother, 
lim  to  the  strand :  then,  son  of  Valdeai; 
K 


How  sweet  and  musical  the  name  of  Alvar ! 
Then,  then.  Ordonio,  he  was  dear  to  thee. 
And  thou  wert  dear  to  him ;  Heaven  only  knows 
How  very  dear  thou  wert !  Why  didst  thou  hate  him  ? 

0  heaven !  how  he  would  fall  upon  thy  neck. 
And  weep  forgiveness ! 

ORDONIO. 

Spirit  of  the  dead ! 
Methinks  I  know  thee !  ha !  my  brain  turns  wild 
At  its  own  dreams !— off— ofi^  fantastic  shadow ! 

ALVAR. 

1  fiiin  would  tell  thee  what  I  am !  but  dare  not ! 

ORDONIO. 

Cheat !  villain !  traitor !  whatsoever  thou  be— 
I  fear  thee,  man ! 

TRRESA  {ruthing  out  and  falling  on  Alvar's  neck). 
Ordonio!  *tis  thy  brother. 

[Ordonio  with  frantic  wildnesM  run*  upon  Alvar 
with  hit  tword,  Teresa  ftmgM  kantlf  on 
Ordonio  and  arrtstM  hit  arm. 

Stop,  madmsn,  stop. 

alvar. 
Does  then  this  thin  disguise  impenetrably 
Hide  Alvar  from  thee  ?  Toil  and  painful  woundii 
And  long  imprisonment  in  unwholesome  dungeons. 
Have  marr'd  perhaps  all  trait  and  lineament 
Of  what  I  was !  But  chiefly,  chiefly,  brother. 
My  anguish  for  thy  guilt ! 

Ordonio— Brother ! 
Nay,  nay.  thou  sholt  embrace  me. 

ORDONIO  {drawing  back  and  gazing  at  Alvar  with  a 
countenamx  qf  at  once  awe  and  terror), 

Toucli  me  not ! 
Touch  not  pollution,  Alvar !  I  will  die. 

{He  atten^  to  fall  on  his  tword:  Alvar  and  Terira 

prevent  him. 

ALVAR. 

We  will  And  means  to  save  your  honor.    Live, 
Oh  live,  Ordonio !  for  our  father  s  sake ! 
Spare  his  gray  hairs ! 

TERESA. 

And  you  may  yet  be  happy. 

ORDONIO. 

O  horror !  not  a  thousand  years  in  heaven 

Could  recompose  this  miserable  heart. 

Or  moke  it  capable  of  one  brief  joy ! 

Live !  Live !  Why  yes !  'twere  well  to  live  with  you : 

For  is  it  fit  a  villain  should  be  proud  ? 

My  brother !  I  will  kneel  to  you,  my  brother ! 

[Kneding. 
Forgive  me,  Alvar ! — Curte  me  with  forgiveness ! 

ALVAR. 

Call  back  thy  soul,  Ordonio,  and  look  round  thee : 
Now  is  the  time  for  greatness !  Think  that  Heaven 

TERESA. 

O  mark  his  eye !  he  hears  not  what  you  say. 

ORDONIO  {pointing  at  the  vacancy). 
Yes,  mark  his  eye !  there's  fascination  in  it ! 
Thou  saidst  thou  didst  not  know  him — ^That  is  ha 
He  comes  upon  me ! 

ALVAR. 

Heal,  O  heal  him,  Heaven ' 

ORDONIO. 

Nearer  and  nearer!  and  I  cannot  stir! 

Will  no  one  hear  these  stifled  groans,  acvd^R%kAisi^\ 
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He  would  have  died  to  save  me,  and  I  kill'd  hirn^ 
A  husband  and  a  father  !— 


Drinks  up  his  spirits ! 


TERDA. 

Some  secret  poison 


ORDONio  {jiercely  recollecting  hwud/). 
Let  the  eternal  Justice 
Prepare  my  punishment  in  the  obscure  world— 
I  will  not  bear  to  live — to  live — 0  agony ! 
And  be  myself  alone  my  own  sore  torment ! 

[The  doors  of  the  dungeon  are  broken  open,  and  in 
ruth  Alhaora,  and  the  hand  of  Morkbcoes. 

ALHAORA. 

Seize  first  that  man ! 

[Alvar  presses  onward  to  drfend  Oaooino. 

ORDONIO. 

Off,  rufHons !  I  have  flung  away  my  sword. 
Woman,  my  life  is  thine !  to  thee  I  give  it ! 
Off  I  he  that  touches  me  with  his  hand  of  flesh, 
I'll  rend  his  Umbs  asunder!  I  have  strength 
With  this  bare  arm  to  scatter  you  like  ariiet. 


My  husband — 


ALHADRA. 
ORDONIO. 

Yes,  I  murdcr'd  him  most  foully. 

ALVAR  and  TERESA. 


O  horrible ! 


ALHADRA. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  his  children  t 
Demon,  thou  shouldst  have  sent  thy  dogs  of  hell 
To  lap  their  blood !  Then,  then  1  might  have  harden'd 
My  soul  in  misery,  and  have  had  comfort 
I  %%'ould  have  stood  far  ofl!*,  quiet  though  dark, 
And  bade  the  race  of  men  raise  up  a  mourning 
For  a  deep  horror  of  desolation, 
Too  great  to  be  one  soul's  particular  lot ! 
Brother  of  Zagri !  let  me  lean  upon  thee. 

[Struggling  to  suppress  her  feeUngs, 
The  time  is  not  yet  rome  for  woman's  anguish. 
I  have  not  seen  his  blood — Within  an  hour 
Those  little  ones  will  crowd  around  and  ask  me, 
Where  is  our  father  ?  I  shall  curse  thee  then ! 
Wert  thou  in  heaven,  my  curse  would  pluck  thee 
thence ! 

TERESA. 

He  doth  repent !  See,  see,  I  kneel  to  thee ! 
O  let  him  live !  That  aged  man,  his  father 

ALHADRA  (Stemltf) 

Why  had  he  such  a  son  7 

[Shouts  from  the  distance  of,  Rescue !  Rescue ! 
Alvar !  Alvar !  and  the  voux  of  Valdez  heard, 

ALHADRA. 

Rescue  ? — and  Isidore's  Spirit  unavenged  f 
The  deed  be  mine !  [Suddenly  stabs  Ordonio. 

Now  take  my  life ! 

ORDONIO  (^staggering  from  the  wound). 

Atonement! 

Alvar  (toAiZe  with  Teresa  supporting  Ordonio). 
Arm  of  avenging  Heaven, 

Thou  hast  snatch'd  from  me  my  most  cherished  hope. 
Bat  go !  my  word  was  pledged  to  thee. 

ORDONIO. 

Away! 
Brave  iv>t  my  Other's  rage !  I  thank  thee!  Tlion — 
[Then  turning  his  eyes  languitUy  to  Altar. 


She  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  Isidore ! 
I  stood  in  silence  like  a  slave  before  her. 
That  I  might  taste  the  wormwood  and  the  gill, 
And  satiate  this  self-accusing  heart 
With  bitterer  agonies  than  death  can  give 
Forgive  me,  Alvar! 

Otk !  couldst  thou  foiget  me!  [flii 
[Alvar  and  Teresa  bend  over  the  body  cf  OiooM 

ALHADRA  (to  the  Moors). 
I  thank  thee.  Heaven  !  thou  hast  ordain'd  it  wtif, 
That  still  extremes  bring  their  own  cure.  Thitpii 
In  misery,  which  makes  the  oppressed  Man 
Regardless  of  his  own  life,  makes  him  too 
Lord  of  the  Oppressor's — Knew  I  a  hundred  im 
Despairing,  but  not  palsied  by  despair, 
This  arm  should  shake  the  Kingdoms  of  the  WoU 
The  deep  foundations  of  iniquity 
Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from  beneath  diM 
The  strong-holds  of  the  cruel  men  should  &11, 
Their  Temples  and  their  mountainous  Towers  shod 

fall; 
Till  Desolation  seem'd  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  all  that  were,  and  had  the  Spirit  of  Life, 
Sang  a  new  song  to  her  who  had  gome  forth. 
Conquering  and  still  to  conquer! 

[Alhadra  hurries  off  with  the  Moors ;  the  stage  fi 
with  armed  Peasants  and  Senxtnts,  ZuuH 
and  Valdez  at  their  head.  Valdez  rushes  is 
Alvar's  arms. 

alvar. 
Turn  not  thy  face  that  way,  my  father!  hide, 
Oh  hide  it  from  liis  eye !  Oh  let  thy  joy 
Flow  in  unmingled  stream  through  thy  first  bleani 

[Both  kneel  to  Valk 

VALDEZ. 

My  Son!  My  Alvar!  bless.  Oh  bless  him,  Heavflil 

TERESA. 

Me  too,  my  Father  ? 

TALDEZ. 

Bless,  Oh  bless  my  childran! 

[Bothn 

ALVAR. 

Delights  so  full,  if  unalloy'd  with  grief, 
Were  ominous.     In  these  strange  dread  events 
Just  Heaven  instructs  us  with  an  awful  vdoe. 
That  Conscience  rules  us  e'en  against  our  choice 
Our  inward  monitress  to  guide  or  warn. 
If  listen'd  to ;  but  if  repell'd  with  scorn. 
At  length  as  dire  Remorse,  she  reappears. 
Works  in  our  guilty  hopes,  and  selfish  fears ! 
Still  bids.  Remember!  and  still  cries.  Too  late! 
And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  us  to  our  &te. 
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Note  1,  page  81,  coL  1 

You  are  a  painter 

The  following  lines  I  have  picserved  in  this  pl« 
not  so  much  as  explanatory  of  the  picture  ^c 
assassination,  as  (if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespc 
to  the  Public)  to  gratify  my  own  feelings,  the  pas^ 
being  no  mere  fancy  portrait ;  but  a  slight,  yet  i 
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ifofile  of  one,*  who  itill  lives,  nobilitate 
larior,  vit^  colendiaiimui. 

{tpeakittg  o/Ahnr  in  the  third  perion), 
the  noMe  Spaniard*!  own  relation. 
e,  too.  bow  in  bia  early  youth, 
rat  iravela,  *twaa  bia  choice  or  cbanoe 
ong  sojourn  in  aea-wedded  Venice ; 
1  the  love  of  that  divine  old  man, 
f  mightiest  kings,  the  ftmous  Titian  1 
a  aecond  and  more  lovely  Nature, 
eet  mystery  of  linea  and  colors, 
he  Mank  canvas  to  a  magic  mirror, 
e  tin  Absent  present ;  and  to  Shadows 
I,  depth,  substance,  bloom,  yea,  thought  and 
tiun. 

the  old  man,  and  revered  bis  art : 
gh  of  noblest  birth  and  ample  fortune, 
g  enthastast  thought  it  no  scorn 
nalienable  ornament, 
papiK  and  with  filial  seal 
ce  to  appropriate  the  sage  lessons, 
le  gay,  smiling  old  man  gladly  gave, 
he  honored  thua,  requited  him : 
M  following  and  calamitous  years 
the  hours  of  bis  captivity. 

ALHADKA. 

I  he  fhiOMd  this  picture?  and  unaidad 
laUwful,  speU,  or  talisman  I 

ALVAR. 

spell,  a  mighty  talisman  1 
frisbable  memory  of  the  deed 
i  by  love,  and  grief,  and  indignationl 
were  the  forma  within  his  brain, 
eyes,  when  shut,  made  picturea  of  them! 


Note  2.  page  89,  ooL  1. 

wing  Scene,  as  unfit  for  the  stage,  was  taken 
Tragedy,  in  the  year  1797,  and  published 
rical  Ballads.  But  this  work  having  been 
of  prinu  1  have  been  advised  to  reprint  it, 
I  to  the  second  Scene  of  Act  the  Fourth,  p. 

Enter  TniSA  and  Ssijia. 

TIRCBA. 

d,  be  spake  of  you  fbroillarly, 

t  and  Alvar^s  common  foster-motber. 

8KLMA. 

easings  on  the  man,  whoever  be  be, 

in*d  your  names  with  mine  I  O  my  sweet  Lady, 

B  as  I  think  of  those  dear  times, 

rott  two  little  ones  would  stand,  at  eve, 

li  ride  of  my  chair,  and  make  me  learn 

,  bad  learnt  in  the  day ;  and  liow  to  talk 

Je  phrase ;  then  bid  me  sing  to  you— 

ire  bke  heaven  to  come,  than  what  Met  been  I 


It  entranee,  6e7ma  ? 

■KLMA. 

Can  no  one  bearY  It  is  a  perilous  talel 

TXEKSA« 


*iir  George 


(WnttealSlD 


SELMA. 

My  husband's  fatlier  told  it  me. 
Poor  old  Sesina— angels  rest  his  soul  I 
He  was  a  woodman,  and  could  fell  and  «aw 
With  lusty  arm.    You  know  that  huge  round  beam 
Wbich  props  the  hanging  wall  of  the  old  Chapel  T 
Beneath  that  tree,  while  yot  it  was  a  tree, 
He  found  a  baby  wrapt  in  mosses,  lined 
With  thistle-beards,  and  such  small  locks  of  wo<ri 
As  bang  on  brambles.    Well,  he  brought  him  home. 
And  reared  him  at  the  then  Lord  Valdez'  cost. 
And  so  the  babe  grew  up  a  pretty  boy, 
A  pretty  boy,  but  most  unteacbable — 
He  never  learnt  a  prayer,  nor  told  a  bead. 
But  knew  the  names  of  birds,  and  mock'd  tbeir  notes. 
And  whistled,  as  he  were  a  bird  himself: 
And  all  the  autumn  *t  was  his  only  play 
To  gather  seeds  of  wild  flowers,  and  to  plant  than 
With  earth  and  water  on  the  stumps  of  trees. 
A  Friar,  who  gather'd  simples  in  the  wood, 
A  gray-bair'd  man,  he  loved  this  little  boy : 
The  boy  loved  him,  and,  when  the  friar  taught  him. 
He  soon  could  write  with  the  pen ;  and  Orom  that  tinM 
Lived  chiefly  at  the  Convent  or  the  Castle. 
So  he  became  a  rare  and  learned  youth: 
But  O !  poor  wretch !  be  rend,  and  read,  and  read. 
Till  his  brain  turn'd ;  and  ere  his  twentieth  year 
He  bad  unlawful  thoughts  of  many  things : 
And  though  be  pray'd,  be  never  loved  to  pray 
With  holy  men,  nor  in  a  holy  place. 
But  yet  his  speech,  it  was  so  soft  and  sweet. 
The  late  Lord  Valdez  ne'er  was  wearied  with  bim. 
And  once,  as  by  the  north  side  of  the  chspel 
They  stood  together,  chain'd  in  deep  discourse. 
The  earth  heaveil  under  th«;m  with  such  a  groan. 
That  the  wall  totter'd,  and  had  well-nigh  fallen 
Right  on  their  heads.    My  Lord  was  sorely  frigbtea'd, 
A  ftiver  seised  him,  and  he  made  confession 
Of  all  the  heretical  and  lawless  talk 
Which  brought  this  judgment :  so  the  youth  was  i 
And  cast  into  that  hole.    My  husband's  father 
Sobb'd  like  a  child— it  almost  broke  his  heart: 
And  once  as  he  was  working  near  this  dungeoa. 
He  beard  a  voice  distinctly ;  'twas  the  youth's. 
Who  sung  a  doleful  song  about  green  fields. 
How  sweet  it  were  on  lake  or  wide  savanna 
To  hunt  for  food,  and  be  a  naked  man. 
And  wander  up  and  down  at  liberty. 
He  always  doted  on  the  youth,  and  now 
His  love  grew  desperate ;  and  defying  death. 
He  made  that  cunning  entrance  I  described. 
And  the  young  roan  escaped. 

TZRC8A. 

*TisaBweetule: 
Sucb  as  would  lull  a  listening  child  to  sleep, 
His  rosy  fkce  besoil'd  with  unwiped  tears. 
And  what  became  of  bim? 

8ELMA. 

He  went  on  shipboard 
With  those  bold  voyagers  who  made  discover? 
Of  golden  lands.    Sesina's  younger  brother 
Went  likewise,  and  when  be  returned  to  Spain, 
He  told  Sesina.  that  the  poor  mad  youth. 
Boon  after  they  arrived  in  that  new  world. 
In  spite  of  bis  dissuasion,  seized  a  boat. 
And  all  alone  set  sail  by  silent  moonlight 
Up  a  great  river,  great  as  any  sea. 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  more :  but  'tl^  su] 
He  litad  and  died  among  tbe  savage  men. 
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2;aiHilsa ; 


A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. 


Afwi  Athbuxum. 


ADVIJITISEMENT. 

Tax  ibrm  of  the  following  dramatic  poem  is  in  hum- 
ble imiiation  of  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakspearo, 
except  that  I  have  called  the  first  part  a  Prelude  in- 
stead of  a  first  Act,  as  a  somewhat  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  plan  of  the  ancients,  of  which  one 
specimen  is  lefl  us  in  the  i&chylion  Trilogy  of  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Orestes,  and  the  Eumenides.  Though 
a  matter  of  form  merely,  yet  two  plays,  on  difierent 
periods  of  the  same  tale,  might  seem  less  bold,  than 
an  interval  of  twenty  years  between  the  first  and 
second  act  This  is,  however,  in  mere  obedience  to 
custom.  The  efllect  does  not,  in  reality,  at  all  de- 
pend on  the  Time  of  the  interval ;  but  on  a  very  dii^ 
ferent  principle.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  inter- 
val of  twenty  hours  between  the  acts  would  have  a 
worse  efilect  (i.  e.  render  the  imagination  less  disposed 
to  take  the  position  required)  than  twenty  years  in 
other  cases.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  be  well  content  if 
my  readers  will  take  it  up,  read  and  judge  it,  as  a 
Christinas  tale. 
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PART  L 

THj:  PRELUDE,  ENTITLED,  «  THE  USURP- 
ER'S FX)RTUNE.'* 

SCENE  I. 

F^wd  of  the  Palace  with  a  magtdficent  CoUmnade.  On 

one  tide  a  mililary  Cruard-Houae,   Sentries  pacing 

badnoard  and  forward  btfore  the  Palace.    Chef 

RAGdzzi,  of  the  door  of  the  Chiard- House,  as  looking 

forwards  at  some  object  in  the  distance* 

CHEF  RAOOZZI 

Mr  ejree  deceive  me  not,  it  must  be  he ! 
iKho  Uut  our  chief,  my  more  than  &ther,  vAio 


But  Raab  Kiuprili  moves  with  suA  a  gaitf 
Lo !  e'en  this  eager  and  unwonted  hasle 
But  agitates,  not  quells,  its  migesty. 
My  patron !  my  commander !  yes,  't  is  he ! 
Call  out  the  guards.    The  Lord  Kiuprili 

Drums  beat,  etc.  the  Ouard  turns  cmL 

KlITFRILI. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  {making  o  sigmd  to  stop the drsm^ 
Silence!  enough!  This  is  no  time,  young  final! 
For  ceremonious  dues.    This  summoning  draa. 
Th*  air-shatienng  trumpet,  and  the  horseman's  cMi 
Are  insults  to  a  dying  sovereign's  ear. 
Soldiers,  'tis  well !  Retire!  your  general  gn^J* 
His  loyal  fellow-warriors.  [Owadsmk 

'        '   CHEF  RAGOZZL 

I^rdon  my  surprise. 
Thus  sudden  from  the  camp,  and  unattended! 
What  may  these  wonders  prophesy  f 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

TeUmefiii^ 
How  fares  the  king  T  His  majesty  still  lives! 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

We  know  no  otherwise ;  but  Emerick*s  firieodi 
(And  none  but  they  approach  him)  scoff  at  hop^ 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Ragozzi !  I  have  rear'd  thee  from  a  child, 
And  as  a  child  I  have  rear'd  thee.    Whence  Aii 
Of  mystery  ?  That  fiice  was  wont  to  open 
Clear  as  the  morning  to  me,  showing  all  thinp 
Hide  nothing  from  me. 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

0  most  loved,  most  honor'd, 

The  mystery  that  struggles  in  my  looks, 
Betray'd  my  whole  tale  to  thee,  if  it  told  tibit 
That  I  am  ignorant ;  but  fear  the  worst 
And  mystery  is  contagious.     All  things  hen 
Are  full  of  motion :  and  jret  all  is  silent: 
And  bad  men's  hopes  infect  the  good  with ! 
RAAB  KIUPRILI  (.his  hand  to  his  ibetrf)^ 

1  have  trembling  proof  within,  how  true  thoa 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

That  the  prince  Emerick  feasts  the  soldieiy* 
Gives  splendid  arms,  pays  the  commanden^  M" 
And  (it  is  whisper'd)  by  sworn  promises 
Makes  himself  debtor — hearing  this,  thou 

All (Then  in  a  subdued  and 

But  what  my  Lord  will  learn  too  soon  himsriC 

RAAB    KIUPRILL 

Ha  !— Well  then,  let  it  come  !    Wone  scaif* 

come. 
This  letter,  written  by  the  trembling  hand 
OC  iQfyil  AndxQsa,  calls  me  irom  the  eunp 
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nediate  presence.    It  appoinlB  me, 

0,  and  Emerickt  guardians  of  the  realm, 

*  royal  intant     Day  by  day, 
Zapolya's  soothing  cares,  the  king 
ly  to  behold  one  precious  boon, 

bis  life  breathe  forth  a  lather's  blessing. 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

you,  my  Lord,  that  Hebrew  leech, 
e  so  much  distemper'd  you  7 

KAAB  KIDPRILL 

Barzoni? 
for  a  spy :  but  the  proof  failing 
leou^ly,  I  own,  than  pleased  myself), 
from  the  camp. 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

To  him  in  chief 
erick  trusts  his  royal  brother's  heal^ 

RAAB  KIin'RlLf.  , 

ng,  I  coi\iure  you !  What  of  him  ? 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

I  of  words  beyond  a  soldier's  cunning, 

s  and  wrinki^  brow,  he  smiles  and  whis- 

»ere! 

irk  \%'ords  of  women's  fancies ;  hints 

"e  a  useless  and  cruel  zeal 

]ring  man  of  any  hope, 

rain,  that  soothes  him :  and,  in  fine, 

chance  of  ofEtpring  from  the  Queen. 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Kms  snake !  My  heel  was  on  its  head, 
I  did  not  crush  it ! 

CHEF  RAQOZZI. 

Nay,  he  fean 
ill  not  long  survive  her  husband. 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

"eason  !  Even  this  brief  delay 

•  me  an  accomplice— —(If  he  live), 

[fs  moving  toward  the  palace, 
ive  and  know  me,  all  may 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

Halt!  [Stops  him. 
death,  my  Lord !  am  I  commanded 
ingress  to  the  palace. 

RAAB  KltrPRIU. 

Thou! 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

10  name,  no  rank  excepted— 

RAAB  KltrPRIU. 

Thou! 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

r  mine,  O  take  it,  Lord  Khiprili ! 
a  weapon  to  thy  hands, 
no  longer.     Guardian  of  Illyria, 
ihec,  'tis  worthless  to  myself 
le  framer  of  my  nobler  being : 
lere  live  one  virtue  in  my  soul, 
ible  hope,  but  caUs  thee  father. 
>a  dost  resolve,  know  that  yon  palace 
from  within,  that  each  access 
by  arra'd  conspirators,  watch'd  by  ruffians 
irith  gifte,  and  hot  upon  the  spoil 
t  false  promiser  still  trails  before  them. 
Iiis  one  boon — reserve  my  life 
lose  it  for  the  realm  and  thee ! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

I  rent  aaander.    O  my  oountry, 
yiis !  Btand  I  here  ipeU-bomid  f 

K9 


Did  my  King  love  me  ?  Did  I  earn  his  love  f 

Have  we  embraced  as  brothers  would  embrace  t 

Was  I  his  arm,  his  tliunder-}x>lt  ?  And  now 

Must  I,  hag-ridden,  pant  as  in  a  dream  ? 

Or,  Uke  an  eagle,  whose  strong  wings  press  up 

Against  a  coiling  serpent's  folds,  con  I 

Strike  but  for  mockery,  and  with  restless  beak 

Gora  my  own  breast  ? — Rogozzi,  thou  art  faithful  i 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

Here  before  Heaven  I  dedicate  my  faith 
To  the  royal  line  of  Andreas. 

RAAB  KlUPRILL 

Hark,  Ragozzi ! 
Guilt  is  a  timorous  thing  ere  perpetration : 
Despair  alone  makes  wicked  men  be  bold. 
Come  thou  with  me !  They  have  heard  my  voice  in 

flight. 
Have  faced  rouAd,  terror-struck,  and  fear'd  no  longer 
The  whistling  javelins  of  their  fell  pursuen. 
Ha !  what  is  this  ? 

[Black  Flag  displayed  from  the  Tower  of  the  Pal- 
ace :  a  death-bell  toU$,  etc 
Vengeance  of  Heaven !  He  is  dead. 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

At  length  then  'tis  announced.     Alas!  I  fear, 
That  these  black  death-flags  are  but  treason's  signals 

RAAB  KiuPRiLi  {looking  foruxtrds  anxiously). 
A  prophecy  too  soon  fulfill'd !  See  yonder! 

0  rank  and  ravenous  wolves !  the  death-bell  echoes 
Still  in  the  doleful  air— and  see !  they  come. 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

Precise  and  faithful  in  their  villany, 
Even  to  the  moment,  that  the  master  traitor 
Had  preordoiu'd  them. 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Was  it  over-haste. 
Or  is  it  scorn,  that  in  this  race  of  treason 
Their  guilt  thus  drops  its  mask,  and  blazons  foitn 
Their  infamous  plot  even  to  an  idiot's  sense. 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

Doubtless  they  deem  Heaven  too  U8urp*d !  Heaven's 

justice 
Bought  like  themselves ! 

[During  this  conversation  music  is  Aeorirf,  ol  Jfirsf 
solemn  and  funereal^  and  then  changing  to 
spirited  and  triumphal. 

Being  equal  all  in  crime, 
Do  you  press  on,  ye  spotted  parricides ! 
For  the  one  sole  pre-eminence  yet  doubtful. 
The  prize  of  foremost  impudence  in  guilt  7 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

The  bad  man's  cunning  still  prepares  the  wm) 
For  its  own  outwitting.    I  applaud,  Ragozzi ! 

[Musing  to  himsdf    tlbm 
Ragozzi !  I  applaud, 
In  thee,  the  virtuous  hope  that  dares  look  onward 
And  keeps  the  life-spark  warm  of  future  action 
Beneath  the  cloak  of  patient  sufferance. 
Act  and  appear  as  time  and  prudence  prompt  thee  i 

1  shall  not  misconceive  the  part  thou  playest 
Mine  is  an  easier  part — to  brave  the  Usurper. 

[Enter  a  procession  of  Emerick'b  Adherents 
Nobles^  Chieftains,  and  Soldiers,  vitk  Mume. 
They  advance  toward  the  front  of  ike  S^ags, 
Kutpriu  makes  the  signal  for  them  to  ' 
T%e  Music  ceases. 
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COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


LEADER  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 

The  Lord  Kiuprili ! — Welcome  from  tha  camp^ 

RAAB   KIUPRILL 

Grave  magistrates  and  chieAains  of  Illjnria ! 

In  good  time  come  ye  hither,  if  ye  come 

As  loyal  men  with  honorable  purpose 

To  mourn  what  can  alone  be  moum'd ;  but  chiefly 

To  enforce  the  last  commands  of  royal  Andreas, 

And  shield  the  queen,  Zapolya  :  haply  making 

The  mother's  joy  light  up  the  widow's  tears. 

LEADER. 

Our  purpose  demands  speed.    Grace  our  procession ; 
A  warrior  best  will  greet  a  warlike  king. 

RAAB  KIITPRILI. 

This  patent,  written  by  your  lawful  king 
(Lo !  his  own  seal  and  signatiire  attesting) 
Appoints  as  guardians  of  his  realmf  and  oflipring. 
The  Queen,  and  the  Prince  Emerick,  and  myself. 

[  Voices  of  Live  King  Emerick  !  an  Emaick  !  an 
Emerick! 

What  means  this  clamor  ?  Are  these  madmen's  voices  ? 
Or  is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 
To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king's  brother 
With  a  lie  black  as  HoU  ?  immanly  cruelty. 
Ingratitude,  and  most  unnatiuttl  treason !   [Murmurs. 
What  mean  these  murmurs  7  Dare  then  any  here 
Proclaim  Prince  Emerick  a  spotted  traitor  ? 
One  that  has  taken  from  you  your  sworn  faith, 
And  given  you  in  return  a  Judas'  bribe, 
In&my  now,  oppression  in  reversion. 
And  Heaven's  inevitable  curse  hereafter  ? 

[Loud  murmurs,  followed  by  cries — Emerick  !  No 
Baby  Prince  !  No  Changelings  ! 

Yet  bear  with  me  awhile !  Have  I  for  this 

Bled  for  your  safety,  conquer'd  for  your  honor ! 

Was  it  for  this,  Illyrians !  that  I  foiled 

Your  thaw-swoln  torrents,  when  the  shouldering  ice 

Fought  with  the  foe,  and  stain'd  its  jagged  points 

With  gore  from  wounds,  I  felt  not  ?  Did  the  blast 

Beat  on  this  body,  frost^nd-famine-numb'd, 

Till  my  hard  flesh  distinguish 'd  not  itself 

From  the  insensate  mail,  its  fe11ow>warrior  7 

And  have  I  brought  home  with  me  Victory, 

And  with  her,  hand  in  hand,  firm-footed  Peace, 

Her  countenance  tAvice  lighted  up  with  glory. 

As  if  I  had  charm'd  a  goddess  down  from  Heaven  7 

But  these  will  flee  abhorrent  from  the  throne 

Of  usurpation ! 

[Murmurs  increase — and  cries  of  Onward  !  onward  ! 

Have  you  then  thrown  off  shame. 
And  shall  not  a  dear  friend,  a  loyal  subject. 
Throw  off  all  fear?   I  tell  ye,  the  fiur  trophiea 
Valiantly  wrested  from  a  valiant  foe. 
Love's  natural  offerings  to  a  rightful  king. 
Will  hang  as  ill  on  this  usur{»ng  traitor, 
This  brother-blight,  this  Emerick.  as  robes 
Of  gold  pluck'd  from  the  imagM  of  gods 
Upon  a  sacrilegious  robber's  bock. 

[During  the  last  four  lines,  enier  Lord  Casimir, 
unth  expressions  of  anger  and  alarm. 

CASIMIR. 

Who  is  this  factious  insolent,  that  dares  brand 
The  elected  King,  our  chosen  Emerick  ? 

^       [Starts — then  approaching  with  ^mii  respect 

My^her! 


RAAB  KiDPRiLi  {turning  away). 
Casimir !  He,  he  a  traitor ! 
Too  soon  indeed,  Rag02ad !  have  1  learnt  it    'Asds 

CASIMIR  {with  reverence). 
My  father  and  my  Lord ! 

RAAB  KIITPRILL 

I  know  thee  not ! 

LEADER. 

Yet  the  remembrancing  did  soimd  right  filial 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

A  holy  name  and  words  of  natural  duty 
Are  blasted  by  a  thankless  traitor's  utterance. 

CABIMIR. 

O  hear  me.  Sire !  not  lightly  have  I  sworn 
Homage  to  Emerick.   Illyria's  sceptre 
Demands  a  manly  hand,  a  warrior's  grasp. 
The  queen  Zapolya's  self-expected  oflspring 
At  least  is  doubtful :  and  of  all  our  nobles, 
The  king  inheriting  his  brother's  heart. 
Hath  honor'd  us  the  most     Your  rank,  my  Loid ! 
Already  eminent,  is — all  it  can  be — 
Confirmed  :  and  me  the  king's  grace  hath  appointid 
Chief  of  his  council  and  the  lord  high-steward. 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

(Bought  by  a  bribe  0  1  know  thee  now  still  lesL 

CASIMIR  (struggling  with  his  passion). 
So  much  of  Raab  Kiuprih's  blood  flows  here, 
That  no  power,  save  that  holy  name  of  father, 
Could  shiel(|pthe  man  who  so  dishonor'd  me. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

The  son  of  Raab  Kiuprili !  a  bought  bond-slsve. 
Guilt's  pander,  treason's  mouth-piece,  a  gay  psmHi 
School'd  to  shrill  forth  his  feeder's  usurp'd  titles, 
And  scream.  Long  live  king  Emerick ! 

LEADER. 

Ay,  King  Emerick! 
Stand  back,  my  Lord !  Lead  us,  or  let  us 


SOLDIER. 

Nay,  let  the  general  speak ! 

SOLDIERS. 

Hear  him!  Hear  his' 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Hear  me. 
Assembled  lords  and  warriors  of  Illyria, 
Hear,  and  avenge  me !  Twice  ten  yean  have  I 
Stood  in  your  presence,  honor'd  by  the  king, 
Beloved  and  trusted.     Is  there  one  amcmg  yoo. 
Accuses  Raab  Kiuprili  of  a  bribe  ? 
Or  one  false  whisper  in  his  sovereign's  ear  7 
Who  here  dare  charge  me  with  an  orphan's  rifl^ 
Outfaced,  or  widow's  plea  left  undefended  I 
And  shall  I  now  be  branded  by  a  traitor, 
A  bought  bribed  wretch,  who,  being  called  sty  MB 
Doth  libel  a  chaste  matron's  name,  and  plant 
Hensbane  and  aconite  on  a  mother's  grave  ? 
The  underling  accomplice  of  a  robber. 
That  from  a  widow  and  a  widow's  of&prii^ 
Would  steal  their  heritage  7  To  God  a  rebel. 
And  to  the  common  fiither  of  his  country 
A  recreant  ingrate ! 

CASIMIR. 

Sire !  your  words  grow  doQgiiMi 
High-flown  romantic  fancies  ill-beseem 
Your  age  and  wisdom.    T  is  a  statesman's  mit&k 
To  gusurd  his  country's  safety  by  what 
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be  protected— came  wbat  will 
oaks*  morals.' 

KAAB  Kiuruu  (fmde). 

Ha !  the  elder  Bratas 
Mil  iron,  though  his  sons  repented, 
ed  iK^  ikdr  baseness. 

[Starts^  and  draws  Ms  sword. 
Infamous  changeling ! 
t  instant,  and  swear  loyalty, 
obedience  to  thy  sovereign's  will ; 
spirit  of  departed  Andreas, 


X  etc  rush  to  interpose ;  during  the  tumuU 
liter  EImkrick,  aUmned. 

KMEKICK. 

e  guaid !  Ragozzi !  seise  the  assassin^ 

Ela! [WUk  lowered  voice,  at  the  same 

e  with  one  hand  making  signs  to  the  guard 

PfeMs  on,  friends !  to  the  palace. 
rtrjommences. — The  Procession  passes  into 
Palace. — During  which  time  Emerick  and 
jniu  regard  each  other  stedfaslly. 

EMXRICK. 

ab  Kiuprili?  What !  a  father's  sword 
I  own  son's  breast  7 

EAAB  Kiuraiu. 

*T  would  be  best  excuse  him, 
kjf  son.  Prince  Elmerick.     /  abjure  him. 

EMERICK. 

'  thanks,  then,  that  I  have  commenced 
which  die  free  voice  of  the  nobles 
1  me,  and  the  people,  by  regards 
id  grace  to  Raab  Kiuprili's  house  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

It  hadst  thou,  Prince  Emerick,  to  bestow 
hem? 

EMERICK. 

^t  dares  Kiuprili  question  me  f 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

common  to  all  loyal  subjects— 
oty !  As  the  realm's  co-regent, 
by  our  sovereign's  laiit  free  act; 
imselC —  [Grasping  the  Patent 

[KRICK  {with  a  contrntptuous  sneer). 
Ay ! — Writ  in  a  delirium ! 

RAAB  KTUPRILL 

adc,  by  whose  authority 

I  to  the  sovereign  was  refused  me  ? 

EMERICK. 

authority  dared  the  general  leave 
and  army,  like  a  fugitive  f 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

,  who,  with  victory  for  his  comrade, 

•eyed,  upon  the  face  of  death ! 

,  with  no  other  fear,  than  bodemenlB 

ited  in  a  loyal  purpose^ 

lunand,  Prince !  of  my  king  and  thine* 

tme ;  and  now  again  require 

of  Queen  Zapolya ;  and  (the  Statea 

convened)  that  thou  dost  show  at  large, 

^und  of  defect  thou'st  dared  annul 

Cing's  last  and  solemn  act — hast  dared 

e  throne,  oC  ^vhich  the  law  had  named, 

senee  sbould  have  made  thee,  a  prMector. 


EMERICK. 

A  sovereign's  ear  ill  brooks  a  subject's  questiomi^ ! 
Yet  for  thy  past  well-doing — and  because 
Tia  hard  to  erase  at  once  the  Ibnd  belief 
Long  cherish'd,  that  Illyria  had  in  thee 
No  dreaming  priest's  slave,  but  a  Roman  lover 
Of  her  true  weal  and  freedom — and  for  this,  too, 
That,  hoping  to  call  forth  to  the  broad  day-light 
And  fostering  breeze  of  glory,  all  deaer^ings, 
I  still  had  placed  thee  foremost 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Prince!  I  listen. 

EMERICK. 

Unwillingly  I  tell  thee,  that  Zapolya, 

Madden'd  with  grief,  her  erring  hopes  proved  idle— 

CASIMIR. 

Sire !  speak  the  whole  truth !  Say,  her  frauds  detected! 

EMERICK. 

According  to  the  sworn  attests  in  council 

Of  her  physician 

RAAB  KIUPRIU  (aside). 

Yes !  the  Jew,  Baizoni 

EMERICK. 

Under  die  imminent  risk  of  death  she  liea, 

Or  irrecoverable  loss  of  reason, 

If  known  friend's  face  or  voice  renew  the  freiu^. 

CASIMIR  {to  KlUPRIU). 

Trust  me,  my  Lord !  a  woman's  trick  has  duped  you— 
Us  too— but  most  of  all,  the  sainted  Andreas. 
Even  for  his  own  fair  fame,  his  grace  prays  hourly 
For  her  recovery  that  (the  Stales  convened) 
She  may  take  counsel  of  her  friends. 

EMERICK. 

Right,  Casimir ! 
Receive  my  pledge.  Lord  Genera).    It  shall  stand 
In  her  own  will  to  appear  and  voice  her  claims  ; 
Or  (which  in  truth  I  hold  the  wiser  cburse) 
With  all  the  past  pass'd  by,  as  fiimily  quarrels, 
Let  the  Queen-Dowager,  with  unblench'd  honon. 
Resume  her  state,  our  first  Illyrian  matron. 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Prince  Emerick!  you  speak  fairly;  and  your  pledge  loo 
Is  such,  as  well  would  suit  an  honest  meaning. 

CASIMIR. 

My  Lord !  jrou  scarce  know  half  his  glee's  goodneiB. 

The  wealthy  heiress,  high-bom  fiur  Sarolta. 

Bred  in  the  convent  of  our  noble  ladies. 

Her  relative,  the  venerable  abbess. 

Hath,  at  his  grace's  urgence,  woo'd  and  won  for  me 

EMERICK. 

Long  may  the  race,  and  long  may  that  name  flourish. 
Which  your  heroic  deeds,  breve  chief,  have  render'd 
Dear  and  illustrious  to  all  true  lUyrians ! 

RAAB  luupRiu  (sternly). 
The  longest  line,  that  ever  tracing  herald 
Or  found  or  feign'd,  placed  by  a  beggar's  soul, 
Hath  but  a  mushroom's  date  in  the  comparison : 
And  with  the  soul,  the  conscience  is  coeval, 
Yea,  the  soul's  essence. 

EMERICK. 

Conscience,  good  my  Lord, 
Is  but  the  pulse  of  reason.     Is  it  conscience. 
That  a  free  nation  should  be  handed  tlowii, 
Like  the  dull  clods  beneath  our  feet,  by  chance 
And  the  blind  law  of  lineage  ?  That  whether  iidkm 
Or  man  matured,  a  wise  man  or  an  idiot« 
15  V^^ 
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Hero  or  natural  coward,  shall  have  guidance 

Of  a  free  people's  destiny ;  should  fall  out 

In  the  mere  lottery  of  a  reckless  nature, 

Where  few  the  prizes  and  the  blanks  are  ooontleaB  f 

Or  haply  that  a  nation's  fate  should  hang 

On  the  bald  accident  of  a  midwife's  handling 

The  unclosed  sutures  of  an  infant's  skull  ? 

CASIMIR. 

What  better  claim  can  sovereign  wish  or  need. 
Than  the  free  voice  of  men  who  love  their  country  f 
Those  chiefly  who  have  fought  for't?  Who,  by  right. 
Claim  for  their  monarch  one,  who  having  obey'd 
So  hath  best  learnt  to  govern ;  who,  having  sufler'd. 
Can  foel  for  each  brave  sufferer  and  reward  him  ? 
Whence  sprang  the  name  of  Emperor  ?  Was  it  not 
By  Nature's  flat  ?  In  the  storm  of  triumph, 
'Mid  warriore'  shouts,  did  her  oracular  voice 
Bffake  itself  heard :  Let  the  commanding  spirit 
Ponesi  the  station  of  command ! 


KAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Prince  Emerick, 
Your  cauM  will  prosper  best  in  your  own  pleading. 

EMERICK  (aside  to  Casimir). 
Ragozad  was  thy  school-mate — a  bold  spirit ! 
Bind  him  to  us ! — ^Thy  father  thaws  apace ! 

[Then  aloud. 
Leave  us  awhile,  my  Lord ! — Your  friend,  Ragozzi, 
Whom  you  have  not  yet  seen  since  his  return. 
Commands  the  guard  to-day. 

[Casimir  retires  to  the  Ouard-House;  and  after  a 
time  appears  before  it  with  Chef  Raoozzi. 

We  are  alone. 
What  further  pledge  or  proof  desires  Kiuprill  f 
Tlieii,  with  your  assent 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Mistake  not  for  assent 
Hie  unquiet  silence  of  a  stem  Resolve, 
Hirottling  the  impatient  voice.    1  have  heard  thee. 

Prince ! 
And  I  have  watch 'd  thee,  too ;  but  have  small  faith  in 
A  plausible  tale  told  with  a  flitting  eye. 

[Emerick  turns  as  about  to  caUfor  the  Qvard. 
In  the  next  moment  I  am  in  thy  power. 
In  this  thou  art  in  mine.     Stir  but  a  step, 
Or  make  one  sign — I  swear  by  this  good  iword. 
Thou  diest  that  instant. 

emerick. 

Ha,  ha ! — Well,  Sir ! — Conclude  your  homily. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (ill  a  someu^uU  suppressed  voice.) 

A  tale  which,  whether  true  or  false,  comes  guarded 

Against  all  means  of  proof,  detects  itsel£ 

The  Queen  mevv'd  up— this  too  from  anxious  care 

And  love  brought  forth  of  a  sudden,  a  twin  birth 

With  the  discovery  of  her  plot  to  rob  thee 

Of  a  rightful  throne ! — Mark  how  the  scorpion,  Falae- 

hood, 
Coila  roond  in  its  own  perplexity,  and  fixte 
In  iting  in  its  own  head ! 

emerick. 

Ay !  to  the  mark ! 

Raab  Kiuprili  (aloud):  [he  and  EImerick  ttand- 
ing  at  eqtti-disiaTux  from  the  Palace  and 
the  Guard-House, 

BUbi  thou  believed  thine  own  tal^,  hadst  thoa/meurf 
*ni]3i:lf  the  rightful  sacceMor  of  AndreMk 


Wouldst  thou  have  pilfer'd  from  our  8chool4)0)i 

themes 
These  shallow  sophisms  of  a  popular  choice  t 
What  people  ?  How  convened  ?  or,  if  x)nvcned. 
Must  not  the  magic  power  that  charms  tc^ether 
Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 
To  win  or  wield  them  ?  Better,  O  far  bener 
Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  }'on  circling  mountains. 
And  with  a  thousand-fold  reverberation 
Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  vollejring  air, 
Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Emerick ! 
By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  sovereign  power 
To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  preventifm 
Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 
In  its  majestic  channel,  is  roan's  task 
And  the  true  patriot's  glory !  In  all  else 
Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselves 
When  least  themselves  in  the  mad  whirl  of  crowdi 
Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  ofl 
Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home, 
To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  retum'd. 

EMERICK  (aloud). 

Is*t  thus,  thou  scofTst  the  people  !  most  of  all. 
The  soldiers,  the  defenders  of^  the  people  7 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (oloud). 

0  most  of  all,  most  miserable  nation, 

For  whom  th'  Imperial  power,  enormous  buSble! 
Is  blown  and  kept  alofl,  or  burst  and  shatter'd 
By  the  bribed  breath  of  a  lewd  soldiery ! 
Chiefly  of  such,  as  from  the  frontiers  far 
(Which  is  the  noblest  station  of  true  warriors). 
In  rank  licentious  idleness  beleaguer 
City  and  court,  a  venom'd  thorn  i'  the  side 
Of  virtuous  kings,  the  tyrant's  slave  and  tjrrant. 
Still  ravening  for  fresh  largess !  but  with  such 
What  title  ciaim'st  thou,  save  thy  birth  7  Whatmeriti 
Which  many  a  liegeman  may  not  plead  as  well. 
Brave  though  I  grant  thee  7  If  a  life  outlabor'd 
Head,  heart,  and  fortunate  arm,  in  watch  and  war. 
For  the  land's  fame  and  weal ;  if  large  aoqueafei 
Made  honest  by  th'  aggression  of  the  foe 
And  whose  best  praise  is,  that  they  bring  us  safety ; 
If  victory,  doubly- wreathed,  whoee  under-garland 
Of  laurel-leaves  looks  greener  and  more  sparkling 
Through  the  gray  olive-branch ;  if  these.  Prince  fin»> 

rick! 
Give  the  true  title  to  the  throne,  not  eftot^— 
No !  (let  Illyria,  let  the  infidel  enemy 
Be  judge  and  arbiter  between  us !)  I, 

1  were  the  rightful  sovereign ! 

EMERICK. 

I  have  foiih 
That  thou  both  think'st  and  hopcst  ih    Fair  Zapoly* 
A  provident  lady — 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Wretch,  beneath  all  anawer' 

EMERICK. 

Ofiers  at  once  the  nyal  bed  anu  throne ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

To  be  a  kingdom's  bulwark,  a  king's  glory. 
Yet  loved  by  both,  and  trusted,  and  trust-worUiyi 
Is  more  than  to  he  king ;  but  see !  thy  rage 
Fights  with  thy  fear.    I  will  relieve  thee!  Ho! 

[TotheGmd 

EMERICK. 

Hot  fiir  thy  awofd,  but  to  entrap  thee,  mfliBii ! 
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;  I   have  Ikten'd — Guard — ho!  from  the 

Palace. 

Guard  post  from  the   Guard-Houm  with 

lEF    Raoozzi  at  their  head,  and  then  a 

wtber  from  the  Palace — Chef  Raoozzi  <2e- 

mds  Kiuraiu*8  jioortf,  arid  apprtheni$  him. 

CASIMIR. 

(To  Emerick).  Sire,  hear  me ! 

[To  KiUTKiLi,  who  tumtfrom  him. 
Hear  me.  Father! 


meet  that  traitor  and  aaBaann ! 

Ab  for  his  life,  strikes  at  mine,  his  sovereign*a 

RAAB  KIUFRnJ. 

t-regent  of  the  reabn,  I  stand 

B  to  none  save  to  the  States, 

le  ooune  of  law.     But  ye  are  boixI«slaves, 

sas  ye  that  before  God  and  man 

peach  Lord  Elmerick  of  ibul  treason, 

trong  grounds  attaint  him  with  suspicion 

sr — 

KMERICK. 

Hence  with  the  madman! 

RAAB  KltTTRIIJ. 

Your  Queen's  murder, 
1  orphan's  murder :  and  to  the  death 
I,  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 

[Hurried  eg  by  Ragozzi  and  the  Guard. 

KMERICK. 

e  the  sun  hath  risen,  by  my  sceptre 
lence  shall  be  avenged. 

CA8IMIR. 

O  banish  him! 
my  win  crush  me.    O  for  my  sake, 
im,  ray  Uege  lord ! 

KMERICK  {icomfuBy). 

What.'  to  the  army? 
yoong  friend !  Nought  shall  be  done  in  anger, 
d  o'erpowers  the  man.    In  this  emergence 
ke  counsel  for  us  both.     Retire. 

[Exit  Casimir  in  agitation. 

aOERiCK  {alone,  looks  at  a  Calendar). 
igeftil  planet,  now  in  her  decay, 
•n  at  midnight,  to  be  seen  no  more, 
r  shall  sink  the  enemies  of  Emerick, 
ly  the  last  look  of  the  \%'aning  moon ; 
bright  destiny,  with  sharpen'd  horns, 
set  me  fearless  in  the  new-bom  crescent 

[Exit 
tnge*  to  another  view,  namely,  the  hack  of  the 
loop— a  Wooded  Park^  arA  Mouniaini, 

er  Zapolya,  wUh  an  Infant  ta  her  armM, 

ZAPOLTA. 

ear  one !  hush !  My  trembling  arm  disturbs 

thee! 
le  Protector  of  the  helpless!  thou, 
low's  Husband  and  the  orphan's  Father, 
ly  steps !  Ah  whither  7  O  send  down 
el  to  a  houseless  babe  and  mother, 
brth  into  the  cruel  wiJemess ! 
ireet  one!  Thou  art  no  Hagar's  oApring: 

thou  art 
itihl  heir  of  an  anointed  king ! 
ands  are  those  7  It  is  the  vesper  dumt 
ing  men  returning  lo  their  home ! 
Men  has  no  home!  Hearme^heaTOilyfUlMr! 


And  let  this  dart 

Be  as  the  shadow  of  thy  outspread  wings 

To  hide  and  shield  us!  Stort'st  thou  in  thy  slmnbenf 

Thou  canst  not  dream  of  savage  Emerick.     Hush ! 

Betray  not  Uiy  poor  mother !  For  if  they  seize  thee^ 

I  shall  grow  mad  indeed,  and  they  'II  behove 

Thy  wicked  uncle's  lie.     Ha !  what  ?  A  soldier? 

[She  starts  back — and  enter  Cuxf  RAOOttk 


f«i 


CHEF  RAOOZZI. 

Sure  Heaven  befriends  us.   Well !  he  hath 

0  rare  tune  of  a  tyrant's  promises 
That  can  enchant  the  serpent  treachery 

From  (brth  its  lurking-hole  in  the  heart    "Rugmmt 

"  O  brave  Ragozzi.'  Count!  Commander!  What  aoir 

And  all  this  too  for  nothing !  a  poor  nothing ! 

Merely  to  play  the  underling  in  the  murder 

Of  my  best  friend  Kiuprili !  His  own  son — moMliuui! 

Tjrrant !  I  owe  thee  thanks,  and  in  good  hour 

Will  I  repay  thee,  for  that  thou  thought'st  ais  too 

A  serviceable  villain.     Could  I  now 

But  gain  some  sure  intelUgence  of  the  queen : 

Heaven  bless  and  guard  her ! 

ZAPOLYA  (coming  fearfuBy  forward^. 

Art  thou  not  Rigooif 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

The  Queen !  Now  then  the  miracle  is  full ! 

1  see  Heaven's  wisdom  in  an  over-match 

For  the  devil's  cunning.    Tliis  way,  in«^«m^  bMte  t 


ZAPOLYA. 

Stay !  Oh,  no !  Forgive  me  if  I  wrong  thee  J 

This  is  thy  sovereign's  child :  Oh,  pity  us, 

And  be  not  treacherous!  [Kmdu^ 

CHEF  RAOOZZI  {raising  her). 
Madam !  For  mercy's  sake ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

But  tyrants  have  a  hundred  eyes  and  arms ! 

CHEF  RAGOZZt 

Take  courage,  madam !  *T  were  too  homUei 
(I  can  not  do't)  to  swear  I'm  not  a  monster !-~ 
Scarce  had  I  barr*d  the  door  on  Raab  Kiuprili— 


Kiuprih!  how? 


ZAPOLTA. 


CHEF  RAGOZZt 

There  is  not  time  to  tell  it 
The  tyrant  coll'd  me  to  him,  praised  my  zeal 
(And  be  assured  I  overtopt  his  cunning 
And  seem'd  right  zealous).  But  time  wastes:  m  fine 
Bids  me  dispatch  my  trustiest  friends,  as  ooorien 
With  letters  to  the  army.    The  thought  at  onoo 
Flash'd  on  me.    I  disguised  my  prisoner — 

ZAPOLTA. 

What!  Raab  Kiuprih? 

CHEF  RAGOZZt 

Yes!  my  noble  geneiall 
I  sent  him  ofi)  with  Emerick's  own  packet, 
Haste,  and  post  haste — Prepared  to  follow  him 

ZAPOLTA. 

Ah,  how?  Is  it  joy  or  fear?  My  limbs  seem  sinldiigK— 

CHEF  RAGOZZI  {sv^pporting  fter\ 
Heaven  still  befriends  us.    I  have  left  my  chaifar 
A  gentle  beast  and  fleet  and  my  boy's  mule^ 
One  that  can  shoot  a  precipice  like  a  bird. 
Just  where  the  wood  begins  to  climb  the  moimtafam 
The  course  we'll  thread  will  mock  the  tyrant's  gueae% 
Or  scare  the  fblloweis.    Ere  we  reach  the  mahiiind 
The  Lord  Kiuprili  ^riU  have  moqi  «l  vtw^ 
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TV>  esoort  me.    Oh,  thrice  happy  when  he  findi 
The  treomife  which  I  convojr! 

SAPOLTA. 

One  brief  nxmient, 
"niat,  praying  for  ftrength  I  may  have  strength.  Thia 

babe, 
Heayen'a  eye  is  on  it,  and  its  innocence 
Is,  as  a  prophet's  prayer,  strong  and  prevailing ! 
Through   thee,  dear   babe!   the   inspiring  thooght 

poBsessM  me, 
When  the  loud  clamor  rose,  and  all  the  palace 
finpCied  itself— (They  sought  my  life,  Ragozd !) 
Lik»  a  swift  shadow  gliding,  I  made  way 
To  the  deserted  chamber  of  my  Lord. — 

[Then  to  Ihe  mfatU. 
And  thou  didst  kiss  thy  Other's  lifeless  lips, 
And  in  thy  helpless  hand,  sweet  slumberer ! 
Still  dasp'st  the  signet  of  thy  royalty. 
As  I  removed  the  seal,  the  heavy  arm 
Dropt  from  the  couch  aslant,  and  the  stiff  finger 
8eem*d  pointing  at  my  feet     Provident  Heaven ! 
Lo,  I  was  standing  on  the  secret  door, 
Which*   through   a   long  descent  where  all  sound 

perishes, 
Let  out  beyond  the  palace.     Well  I  knew  it 
But  Andreas  framed  it  not!  He  was  no  tyrant! 

CHKP  EAGOZZI. 

Haste,  madam!  Let  me  take  this  precious  burden! 

[He  kneels  as  he  takes  the  chUd, 

ZAFOLTA. 

lUte  hin{ !  And  if  we  be  pursued,  I  charge  thee. 
Flee  thou  and  leave  me !  Flee  and  save  thy  king ! 

[TAen  as  going  off^  she  looks  back  on  the  jxdace. 
Thou  tyrant's  den,  be  call'd  no  more  a  pelace ! 
The  orphan's  angel  at  the  throne  of  Heaven 
Stands  up  against  thee,  and  there  hover  o'er  thee 
A  Queen's,  a  Mother's,  and  a  Widow's  curae. 
Henceforth  a  dragon's  haunt,  fear  and  suspicion 
Stand  sentry  at  thy  portals !  Faith  and  honor. 
Driven  from  the  throne,  shall  leave  the  attainted  na- 
tion: 
And,  for  the  iniquity  that  houses  in  theo. 
False  glory,  thirst  of  blood,  and  lust  of  rapine 
(Fateful  conjunction  of  malignant  planets), 
Shall  shoot  their  blastments  on  the  land.  The  fathers 
Hencefbrth  shall  have  no  joy  in  their  young  men, 
And  when  they  cry :  Lo!  a  male  child  is  bom! 
The  mother  shall  make  answer  with  a  groan. 
For  bloody  usurpation,  like  a  vulture. 
Shall  clog  ilB  beak  within  lUyria's  heart 
Remorseless  slaves  of  a  remorseless  tyrant ! 
They  shall  be  mock'd  with  sounds  of  liberty, 
And  Uberty  shall  be  proclaim'd  alone 
To  thoB.  O  Fire !  O  Pestilence !  O  Sword  ! 
Till  Vengeance  hath  her  fiU. — And  thou,  snatch'd 

hence, 
Again  to  the  infant.)  poor  friendless  fugitive !  with 

Mother's  wailing, 
Oftpring  of  Royal  Andreas,  shalt  return 
With  trump  and  timbrel  chmg,  and  p^ular  shout 
o  triumph,  to  the  palace  of  thy  fiithen !       [ExminL 


PART  n. 


THE  SEQUEL  ENTITLED  "THE  USURPUI 

FATE." 


ADDITIONAL  CHARACTKI18. 

MEN. 

Old  Bathort,  a  Mountaineer. 

Bkthlen  Bathory,  the  Young  Prince  Andreas^  a% 

posed  Son  of  Old  Bathory. 
Lord  Rudolph,  a  Courtier,  but  friend  to  the  Queatt 

paHff. 
Laska,  Steward  to  Casimir,  betrothed  to  Glyemu 
Pestalittz,  an  Assassin^  in  Emericks  ew^oy. 

WOMEN. 
Ladt  Sarolta,  Wife  of  Lord  Casimir. 
Glycine,  Orphan  Daughter  of  Chef  Ragosa. 

Between  the  flight  of  the  Queen,  and  the  dvil  wtt 
which  immediately  followed,  and  in  which  Emeiick 
remained  the  victor,  a  space  of  twenty  yean  is  n^ 
posed  to  have  elapsed. 


ft^ 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 

A  Mountainous  Country.     Bathory*8 
the  end  of  the  Stage, 

Enter  Lady  Sarolta  and  Glyciwk. 

GLYCINE. 

Well,  then !  our  round  of  charity  is  finish'd. 
Rest,  Madam !  You  breathe  quick. 

SAROLTA. 

What!  tired. Glydnst 
No  delicate  court  dame,  but  a  mountaineer 
By  choice  no  less  than  birth,  I  gladly  use 
The  good  strength  Nature  gave  me. 


OLTCINE. 


That  lastoottigi 


Is  built  as  if  an  eagle  or  a  raven 
Had  chosen  it  for  her  nest 

SAROLTA. 

So  many  are 
The  sufierings  which  no  human  aid  can  reach. 
It  needs  must  be  a  duty  doubly  sweet 
To  heal  the  few  we  can.     Well !  let  us  rest. 

glycine. 
There?    [Pointing  to  Bathory's  dwelling  Sarolti 
answering^  points  to  where  she  then  stsnit 

SAROLTA. 

Here !  For  on  this  spot  Lord  Cn5imir 
Took  his  last  leave.    On  yonder  mouiituin  ridge 
I  lost  the  misty  image  which  so  long 
Linger'd  or  seem'd  at  least  to  linger  on  it. 

OLYCYNE. 

And  what  if  even  now,  on  that  same  ridge, 
A  speck  should  rise,  and  still  enlarging,  lengthening 
As  it  clomb  downwards,  shape  itself  at  last 
To  a  immenHis  cavalcade,  and  spurring  fbreiaost» 
Who  but  Sftrolta's  own  dear  Lord  retuxn'd 
Ffom  hit  hig^  ambawy  ? 
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■AROLTA. 

Thou  hast  hit  my  thought ! 
I  day,  from  yester-mom  to  evening, 
I  hope  fluuer'd  about  my  heart 
querulous  creatures !  Little  lea 
tingi  can  luflice  to  make  us  happy ; 
nore  than  nothing  is  mough 
mt  us. — Were  he  come,  then  should  I 
had  not  arrived  just  one  day  earlier 
a  birtb-day  here,  in  his  own  birth-place. 

OLTCIirX. 

St  sports  beUke,  and  gay  procesiionB 

my  Lord  have  seem'd  but  worii-day  nghts 

with  those  the  royal  court  afibids. 

■AKOLTA. 

in  wish  to  see  them.    A  spring  morning, 
rild  gladsome  minstrelsy  of  birds, 
ight  jewelry  of  flowers  and  dew-drops 
Mi  drop  an  orb  of  glory  in  it), 
t  them  all  in  eclipse.  This  sweet  retirement 
air's  wish  alone  would  have  nuule  sacred : 
d  truth,  his  loving  jealousy 
Knmand,  what  I  had  else  entreated. 

GLTCIIfl. 

sd  I  been  bom  Lady  Sarolta, 
ded  to  the  noblest  of  the  realm, 
ul  besides,  and  yet  lo  stately 

8AR0LTA. 

locent  flatterer! 

GLYCINE. 

Nay !  to  my  poor  ftncy 
court  would  seem  an  earthly  heaven, 
nich  stars  to  sliine  in,  and  be  gracious. 

SAROLTA. 

»  ignorant  distance  still  delude  us ! 
id  heaven,  dear  girl,  like  that  above  thee, 
)  self,  a  cold,  drear,  colorless  void, 
below  and  in  the  large,  becomes 
t  blue  ether,  and  the  seat  of  gods ! 
:  this  broil  that  scared  you  from  the  dance  ? 
lot  Laska  there :  he,  your  betrothed  7 

GLYCINE. 

jn !  he  was  there.     So  was  the  maypole, 
tnced  round  it 

BAROLTA. 

Ah,  Glycine !  why, 
iroa  then  betroth  yourself? 

GLYCINE. 

Because 
lear  lady  vnsh'd  it !  'twas  you  ask*d  me ! 

SAROLTA. 

y  Lord's  request,  but  never  wish*d, 
iflectionate  girl,  to  see  ihee  wretched, 
w'st  not  yet  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

GLYCINE. 

It  is  a  wife's  chief  duty,  madam, 
in  awe  of  her  husband,  and  obey  him ; 
I  sure,  I  never  shall  see  Laska 
U  tremble. 

SAROLTA. 

Not  with  fear,  I  think, 
in  mock  him.  Bring  a  seat  from  the  cottage. 
iLYCiNE  into  the  coUage^  Sarolta  continuei 
ker  tpeechj  looking  after  her. 
S  above  thy  rank  there  hangs  about  thee, 
ly  countenance,  thy  voice,  and  motion. 


Yea,  e'en  in  thy  simplicity.  Glycine, 
A  fine  and  feminine  grace,  that  makes  me  feel 
More  as  a  mother  than  a  mistress  to  thee ! 
Thou  art  a  soldier's  orphan !  that — the  courage, 
Which  rising  in  thine  eye,  seems  oft  to  give 
A  new  soul  to  its  gendeness,  doth  prove  thee 
Thou  art  sprung  too  of  no  ignoble  blood. 
Or  there 's  no  fkith  in  instinct ! 

[Angry  voices  and  damor  within,  r^-enter  GhYCtKB 

GLYCINK. 

Oh,  madam !  there's  a  party  of  your  servanli^ 
And  nyy  Lord's  steward,  Laska,  at  their  head. 
Have  come  to  search  for  old  fiathory's  son, 
Bethlen,  that  brave  3roong  man !  'twas  he,  my  My^ 
That  took  our  parts,  and  beat  off  the  introdan; 
And  in  mere  spite  and  malice,  now  they  chaige  Utt 
With  bad  words  of  Lord  Casimir  and  the  king. 
Pray  don't  believe  them,  madam!  This  way!  HUt 

way! 
Lady  Sarolta 's  here.  [QUUng  witkoia 

SAROLTA. 

Be  calm.  Glycine. 
Enter  Laska  and  ServantM  with  Old  Bathost. 

LASKA  {to  BaTHORY). 

We  have  no  concern  ^ith  you !  What  needs  yon 
presence? 

OLD  BATHORY. 

What !  Do  you  think  I  'U  sufler  my  breve  boy 
To  be  slander'd  by  a  set  of  coward-ruflians. 
And  leave  it  to  their  malice, — ^yes,  mere  maHce  S— 
To  tell  its  own  tale  f 

[Laska  and  SertanU  how  to  Lady  SAEVEmk 

SAROLTA. 

Laska !  What  may  this  metDt 
LASKA  {pompoudyt  as  commencing  a  set  SpeetM).   ' 
Madam !  and  may  it  please  your  ladyship! 
This  old  man's  son,  by  name  Bethlen  Bathory, 
Stands  charged,  <mi  weighty  evidence,  that  he, 
On  yester-eve,  being  his  lordship's  birth-day. 
Did  traitorously  defiune  Lord  Casimir: 
The  lord  highsteward  of  the  realm,  muieuf  <p    ■ ' ' 

SAROLTA. 

Be  brief!  We  know  his  titles ! 

LASKA. 

And  moreover 
Raved  like  a  traitor  at  our  liege  King  Emerlok. 
And  furthermore,  said  wimesses  make  oath. 
Led  on  the  assault  upon  his  lordship's  servants; 
Yea,  insolently  tore,  from  this,  your  huntsmn^ 
His  badge  of  livery  of  your  noble  house. 
And  trampled  it  in  scorn. 

SAROLTA  (to  the  Servanis  who  offer  to  tptak). 

You  have  had  your  spdtesman . 
Where  is  the  young  man  Uius  accused  ? 

0IJ>  BATHORY. 

I  know  noit 
But  if  no  in  betide  him  on  the  mountains. 
He  win  not  long  be  absent ! 

SAROLTA. 

Thou  art  his  fathar  f 

#        OLD  BATHORY. 

None  ever  with  more  reason  prized  a  son : 
Yet  I  hate  falsehood  more  than  I  love  him. 
But  more  than  one,  now  in  my  lady's  presence, 
Witness'd  the  aflVay,  besides  these  men  of  milioe 
And  if  I  swerve  from  truth 
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OLTCINK. 

Yes!  good  old  man! 
Mflady!  pny  believe  him ! 

BAKOLTA. 

Huih,  Glycine ! 
Be  nlent;  I  command  you.  [Then  to  Bathokt. 

Speak !  we  hear  you ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Mj  tale  ia  brieC     During  our  festive  dance, 

Tour  servants,  the  accusers  of  my  son, 

Ofier'd  gross  insults,  in  unmanly  sorf^ 

To  our  village  maidens.    He  (could  he  do  less!) 

Rose  in  defence  of  outraged  modesty, 

And  ao  peisuasive  did  his  cudgel  prove 

(Yoor  hectoring  sparks  so  over  brave  to  women 

Are  always  cowaids),  that  they  soon  took  flight. 

And  now  in  mere  revenge,  hke  baffled  boasters. 

Have  fiamed  this  tale,  out  of  some  hasty  words 

Which  their  own  threats  provoked. 

BAROLTA. 

Old  man !  you  talk 
Tdo  blundy !  Did  jrour  son  owe  no  respect 
To  the  lively  of  our  house  f 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Even  such  respect 
As  tfia  sheep's  skin  should  gain  for  the  hot  iko\£ 
That  hath  begun  to  worry  the  poor  lambs ! 


Old  iDiolent  mflSan ! 

OLYCINE. 

Pardon !  pardon,  madam ! 
I  aaw  die  whole  afl!ray.    The  good  old  man 
Means  no  oflence,  sweet  lady ! — You,  yourself, 
Laska !  know  well,  that  these  men  were  the  ruffians ! 
Shame  on  you ! 

BAROLTA  (fpedks  vjUh  offected  anger). 
What !  Glycine !  Go,  retire ! 

[Exit  Glycinx,  moumfuUy. 
Be  it  dien  that  these  men  faulted.  Yet  yourself 
Or  better  still  belike  the  maidens*  parents. 
Blight  have  complain'd  to  ut.    Was  ever  access 
Denied  you  ?  Or  free  audience  7  Or  are  we 
Weak  and  unfit  to  punish  our  own  servants  ? 

0U>  BATHORY. 

So  then!  So  then!  Heaven  grant  an  old  man  patience! 
And  must  the  gardener  leave  his  seedling  plants. 
Leave  his  young  roses  to  the  rooting  swine, 
^^e  he  goes  ask  their  master,  if  perchance 
His  leiaure  serve  to  scourge  them  flrom  their  ravage  f 

laska. 
Ho !  Take  the  rude  clown  from  your  lady's  presence ! 
I  will  report  her  further  will ! 

BAROLTA. 

Wait,  then. 
Till  thou  hast  learnt  it!  Fervent,  good  old  man ! 
Fngive  me  that,  to  try  thee,  I  put  on 
A  fiice  of  sternness,  alien  to  my  meaning ! 

[Then  tpedks  to  the  SenmUi, 
Hence!  leave  my  presence!  and  you,  Laska!  mark 

me! 
Those  rioters  are  no  longer  of  my  household ! 
If  we  but  shake  a  dew-drop  from  a  rose, 
In  vain  would  we  replace  it,  and  as  vainly 
Restore  the  tear  of  wounded  modesty 
To  a  maiden's  eye  familiarized  to  licensed- 
Rut  these  men,  Laska  ~ 


LABCA  (aside). 

Yes,  now  'tis  coming. 

BAROLTA. 

Brutal  aggressors  fint,  then  baffled  dastards, 
That  they  have  sought  to  piece  out  their  revengt 
With  a  tale  of  words  lured  from  the  lips  of  anga. 
Stamps  them  most  dangerous ;  and  till  I  i^unt 
Fit  means  for  wicked  ends,  we  shall  not  need 
Their  services.     Discharge  them !  You,  Batfuxy! 
Are  henceforth  of  my  household !  i  shall  place  jm 
Near  my  own  person.     When  your  son  retuioi, 
Present  him  to  us. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Ha!  what,  strangers*  here! 
What  business  have  they  in  an  old  man's  eye  ? 
Your  goodness,  lady — and  it  come  so  sudden— 
I  cannot — must  not — ^let  you  be  deceived. 
I  have  yet  another  tale,  but —  [Then  to  Sarolta 

Not  for  all  eais! 

SAROLTA. 

I  ofl  have  pass'd  your  cottage,  and  still  prsised 
Its  beauty,  and  that  trim  orcliard-plot,  whose  Uc 
The  gusts  of  April  shower'd  aslant  its  thau^ 
Come,  you  shall  show  it  me !  And  while  yoa  bid  'i 
Farewell,  be  not  ashamed  that  I  should  witnea 
The  oil  of  gladness  glittering  on  the  water 
Of  an  ebbing  grief 

[Batuory  boidngf  ahowt  her  into  hit  eoOtgl 
LASKA  {alone). 

Vexation!  baffled!  schooVd! 
Ho !  Laska !  wake !  why  ?  what  can  all  this  mesat 
She  sent  away  that  cockatrice  in  anger ! 
Oh  the  false  witch !  It  is  too  plain,  she  loves  hin 
And  now,  the  old  man  near  my  lady's  pemo. 
She  '11  see  this  Bethlen  hourly ! 

[Laska  JUngt  himedf  into  the  teaL    GltoH 
peeps  in  timidly. 

OLYCINK. 

Laska!  Laska! 
Is  my  lady  gone  ? 

LASKA  (surltZy). 
Gone. 

GLYCINE. 

Have  you  yet  seen  him  I 
Is  he  retum'd  ? 

[Labka  etarts  up  from  Hi  Mt 
Has  the  seat  stung  you,  Laiksf 

laska. 
No!  serpent!  no;  'tis  you  that  sting  me;  yoa! 
What!  you  would  cling  to  him  again!  ^ 

GLYCINE. 

Whom? 

LASKA. 

Bethlen!  BediliB 
Yes ;  gaze  as  if  your  very  eyes  embraced  him! 
Ha !  you  forget  the  scene  of  yesterday ! 
Mute  ere  he  came,  but  then---Out  on  your  scresM 
And  your  pretended  fears ! 

GLYCINE. 

Your  fears,  at  least, 
Were  real,  Laska !  or  your  trembling  limbs 
And  white  cheeks  play'd  the  hypocrites  most  vilely 


*  Refer*  to  the  tear,  which  he  htm  nurtiog  in  his  eye.  Tk 
followiog  line  wai  borrowed  unconacioualjr  from  Mr.  Wff 
worth's  Exewrnon. 
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whom?  What? 

OLTCINE. 

I  know,  what  I  ■hoold  fear, 
inLaaka*!  place. 

LABKA. 

What? 

GLYCIMB. 

My  own  comcieiice, 
ng  fed  my  jealouay  and  envy 
ilot,  made  out  of  other  men's  revenges, 
I  tHTBve  ami  innocent  young  man'i  life ! 
pmy  tell  me ! 

I.A8KA  {maUgnandy). 

You  will  know  too  soon. 

OLTCINK. 

could  find  my  lady !  though  she  chid  me— 
iuapenao  [Oaing. 

LASKA. 

Stop!  atop!  one  question  only — 
le  calm — 

GLTCItfK. 

Ay,  as  the  old  song  says, 
a  tiger,  valiant  as  a  dove. 
,  I  have  marred  the  verse :  well !  this  one 
queation — 

LASKA. 

not  bound  to  me  by  your  own  promise  ? 
not  as  plain — 

GLYCINE. 

Halt!  that's  two  questions. 

LASKA. 

fs  it  not  as  plain  as  impudence, 
ii*re  in  love  with  this  young  swaggering 
beggar, 

kthory  ?  When  he  was  accused, 
a'd  you  forward  ?  Why  did  you  defend  him  7 

GLYCINE. 

meet  question  :  that 's  a  woman's  privilege. 

tka,  did  you  urge  Lord  Casimir 

my  lady  force  that  promise  from  me  ? 

LASKA. 

roa  say,  Lady  Sarolta  forced  you  ? 

GLYCINE. 

x>k  up  to  her  dear  countenance, 

ler  nay  7  As  far  back  as  I  wot  of, 

>mmands  were  gracious,  sweet  requests. 

d  it  be  then,  but  that  her  requests 

ds  have  sounded  to  me  as  commands  ? 

r  love,  had  I  a  score  of  loves, 

Lhem  all  for  my  dear,  kind,  good  mistress. 


LASKA. 


or  Bethlen ! 


GLYCINE. 

Oh!  that's  a  different  thing. 
«  he's  brave,  and  handsome,  and  so  pious 
3d  old  father.     But  for  loving  hira^ 
%  indeed  you  are  mistaken,  Laska ! 
h  !  I  rather  think  I  grieve  for  him ; 
so  deeply  when  I  think  of  him ! 
tee  him,  the  tears  come  in  my  eyes, 
leart  beats ;  and  all  because  I  dreamt 
kvar-wolf*  liad  gored  him  as  he  hunted 
uited  forest! 


wst  account  of  the  War-wolf  or  Lycanthropua,  see 
MWa-ca//,  Ckalmer$*  Engluk  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p. 
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LASKA. 

You  dare  own  all  this  ? 
Your  lady  will  not  warrant  promise-breach. 
Mine,  pampered  Miss !  you  shall  be ;  and  1 11  make 

you 
Grieve  for  him  with  a  vengeance.   Odds,  my  fingers 
Tingle  already !  [Malte$  threatening  gignt. 

GLYCINE  (aside). 

Ha !  Bethlen  coming  this  way ! 
[Glycine  then  cries  out  as  if  afraid  of  being  beatem 
Oh.  save  me !  save  me  I  Pray  don't  kill  me,  Laaka! 

Enter  Bethlen  in  a  Hunting  Dress. 

bethlen. 
What,  beat  a  woman ! 

LASKA  (to  Glycine). 
O  you  cockatrice  ! 
bethlen. 
Uiunanly  dastard,  hold ! 

LASKA  [pompowdy). 

Do  you  chance  to  know 
Who— I — am.  Sir  7 — (S'death  how  black  he  looks*) 

BETHLEN. 

I  have  started  many  strange  beasts  in  my  time, 
But  none  less  like  a  man,  than  this  before  me 
That  lifls  his  hand  against  a  timid  female. 

LASKA. 

Bold  3rouih !  she 's  mine. 

GLYCINE. 

No,  not  my  master  yet. 
But  only  is  to  be ;  and  all  because 
Two  years  ago  my  lady  ask'd  me,  and 
I  promised  her,  not  him  ;  and  if  ahe'VL  let  me, 
I  '11  hate  you,  my  Lord's  steward. 

BETHLEN. 

Hush,  Glycine ' 

GLYCINE. 

Yes,  I  do,  Bethlen ;  for  he  just  now  brought 
False  witnomes  to  swear  away  your  life : 
Your  life,  and  old  Bathory's  too. 

BETHLEN. 

Bathory's ! 

Where  is  my  father  7  Answer,  or Ha !  gone ! 

[Laska  during  this  time  slinks  of  the  Stage,  uti^g 
threatening  gestures  to  Glycine. 

GLYCINE. 

Oh,  heed  not  him !  I  saw  you  pressing  onward, 
And  did  but  feign  alarm.  Dear  gallant  youth, 
It  is  your  life  they  seek ! 

BETHLEN. 

My  life  7 

GLYCINE. 

Alas! 
Lady  Sarolta  even — 

BETHLEN. 

She  does  not  know  me ! 

GLYCINE. 

Oh  that  she  did !  she  could  not  then  have  spoken 
With  such  stem  countenance.  But  Uiough  die  spun) 

me, 
I  will  kneel,  Bethlen — 

BETHLEN. 

Not  for  me,  Glycine ! 
What  have  I  done  ?  or  whom  have  I  offended  7 

GLYCINE. 

Rash  words,  'tis  said,  and  treasonous,  of  the  king. 
[Bethlen  mutters  to  himself  indignantly 
GLYCINE  (aside). 
So  looks  the  statue,  in  our  hall,  o*  the  god. 
The  ahail  juat  flown  tVv&x  VdWed  i^«  «eT\«DSL\ 
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BBTHLEN  {mutteriag  aside). 


King! 


GLYCINE. 

Ah,  oAen  have  T  wiah'd  you  were  a  king. 
You  would  protect  the  helplea  evecywhere. 
As  yov  did  ua.     And  I,  ux>,  should  not  then 
Grieve  (or  you,  Bethlen,  as  I  do ;  nor  have 
The  tears  come  in  my  eyes ;  nor  dream  bad  dreams 
That  you  were  kiird  in  the  forest;  and  then  LMka 
Would  have  no  right  to  rail  at  me,  nor  say 
(Yea,  the  base  man,  he  says)  that  I — ^I  love  you. 

BETHLEN. 

Pretty  Glycine !  wert  thou  not  betrothed-^ 
But  in  good  truth  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 
This  luckless  morning  I  have  been  so  haunted 
^th  my  own  fiuicies,  starting  up  like  omens, 
That  I  feel  like  one,  who  waking  from  a  dream 
Both  asks  and  answen  wildly  — But  Bathory  ? 

GLYCINE. 

HiaC!  'tis  my  lady's  step!  She  must  not  see  you! 

[Bethlen  retiret. 

E^Oerfrom  the  Cottage  Sarolta  and  Bathory. 

BAROLTA. 

Go,  seek  your  son !  I  need  not  add,  be  speedy— 
Yoa  here.  Glycine  ?  [Exit  Bathory. 

GLYCINE. 

Pardon,  pardon.  Madam ! 
If  yoa  but  saw  the  old  man's  son,  you  would  not, 
You  could  not  have  him  hann'd. 

BAROLTA. 

Be  calm.  Glycine ! 

GLYCINE. 

No^  I  flfaaill  break  my  heart  [Sobbing. 

BAROLTA  {taking  her  hand). 
Ha !  is  it  so  ? 
O  strange  and  hidden  power  of  sympathy, 
That  of  hke  fates,  though  all  unknown  to  each. 
Dost  make  blind  instincts,  orphan's  heart  to  orphan's 
Drawing  by  dim  disquiet ! 

GLYCINE. 

Old  Bathory— 

BAROLTA. 

Seeks  his  brave  son.    Come,  wipe  away  thy  tean. 
Yes,  in  good  truth.  Glycine,  this  same  Bethlen 
Seems  a  most  noble  and  deserving  youth. 

GLYCINE. 

My  lady  does  not  mock  me  ? 

BAROLTA. 

Where  is  Laska? 
Has  he  not  told  thee  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Nothing.     In  his  fear — 
Anger,  I  mean— stole  off— I  am  so  flutter'd — 
Left  me  abruptly — 

BAROLTA, 

His  shame  excuses  him ! 
He  is  somewhat  hardly  task'd ;  and  in  discharging 
His  own  tools,  cons  a  \eaaon  for  himself. 
Bathory  and  the  youth  henceforward  live 
Safe  in  my  Lord's  protection. 

GLYCINE. 

The  saints  bless  yon  I 
Shame  on  my  graceless  heart !  How  dared  I  (ear 
Vady  Sarolui  could  be  cruel ' 


BAROLTA. 

Come, 

Be  yourself^  girl! 

GLYCINE. 

O,  *tis  so  full  here.     [At  her 
And  now  it  cannot  harm  him  if  I  tell  you. 
That  the  old  man's 


BAROLTA. 

Is  not  that  old  mans  son! 
A  destiny,  not  unlike  thine  own,  is  his. 
For  all  I  know  of  thee  is,  that  thou  art 
A  soldier's  orphan :  left  when  rage  intestiiie 
Shook  and  inguird  the  (Hilars  of  Illyria. 
This  other  fragment,  thrown  back  by  that  same  eai1h> 

quake, 
This,  so  mysteriously  inscribed  by  Nature, 
Perchance  may  (uece  out  and  interpret  thine. . 
Command  thyself!  Be  secret !  His  tj^ie  ftthei^— * 
Hear'st  thou? 

GLYCINE  {eagerly). 
OteU— 

BETHLEN  {toho  had  Overheard  the  last  few  words,  aM 

rushes  out). 

Yes,  tell  me.  Shape  fiom  Hesfsa' 
Who  is  my  frthcr? 

BAROLTA  (gazing  with  surprise). 

Thine 7  TAy  father?  Rise! 

GLYCINE. 

Alas !  He  hath  alarm'd  you,  my  dear  lady ! 

BAROLTA. 

Hia  countenance,  not  his  act ! 

GLYCINE. 

Rise,  Bethlen!  Rin! 

BETHLEN. 

No ;  kneel  thou  too !  and  with  thy  orphan*s  toi^ 

Plead  for  me !  I  am  rooted  to  the  earth. 

And  have  no  power  to  rise  I  Give  roe  a  &tber! 

There  is  a  prayer  in  those  uplifted  eyes 

That  seeks  high  Heaven !  But  I  will  overtake  il, 

And  bring  it  back,  and  make  it  plead  for  me 

In  thine  own  heart  I  Speak !  speiak !  Restore  to  we 

A  name  in  the  world ! 

BAROLTA, 

By  that  blest  Heaven  I  giud  at 
I  know  not  who  thou  art     And  if  I  knew. 
Dared  I — But  rise ! 

BETHLEN. 

Blest  spirits  of  my  parents. 
Ye  hover  o'er  me  now !  Ye  shine  upon  me  I 
And  like  a  flower  that  coils  forth  from  a  ruin, 
I  feel  and  seek  the  light,  I  cannot  see ! 

BAROLTA. 

Thou  see'st  yon  dim  spot  on  the  moimtain's  ridgSb 
But  what  it  is  thou  know'st  not      Even  such 
Is  all  I  know  of  thee — haply,  brave  youth. 
Is  all  Fate  makes  it  safe  for  thee  to  know ! 

BETHLEN. 

Safe  ?  safe  ?  O  let  roe  then  inherit  danger. 
And  it  shall  be  my  birth-right ! 

BAROLTA  (flside). 

That  look  again!— 
The  wood  which  first  incloses,  and  then  skirts 
The  highest  track  that  leads  across  the  mountains- 
Thou  know'st  it,  Bethlen  7 

BETHLEN. 

Lady,  'twaa  my  wool 
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bere  in  my  childhood  oA  alone, 
;r  in  myself  the  name  of  fiither. 
faithury  (why.  tiU  now  1  guen*d  not) 
ver  hear  it  from  my  lips,  but  nghing 
nrord.   Yet  of  late  an  idle  terror 

GLYCINE.      • 

hat  wood  ia  haunted  by  the  war-wolvea, 
,  and  monstrous— 

SAROLTA  (wUh  a  smile). 

Moon-calves*  credulous  girl 
ne  o*ergrown  savage  of  the  forest 
lair  there,  and  fear  hath  framed  the  rest 

{Then  fpeaking  again  to  BdUen. 
t  last  great  battle  (O  young  man ! 
ikest  anew  ray  life's  sole  anguish),  that 
I'd  Lord  Croerick  on  his  throne,  Bathory 
cry,  far  inward  from  the  track, 
»l]ow  of  an  old  oak,  as  in  a  nest, 
thee.  Bethlen,  then  a  helpless  babe : 
!,  that  wTapt  thee,  was  a  widow's  mantle. 

BETIILfN. 

t'l  weakness  doth  relax  my  frame, 
fear  to  ask 

SAROLTA. 

And  I  to  tell  thee. 

BETHLEN. 

)  Strike  quickly !  See,  I  do  not  shrink. 

[Striking  hi$  bntuL 
te,  cold  stone. 

8AR0LTA. 

Hid  in  a  brake  hard  by, 

f  both  palms  supported  from  the  earth, 

led  lady  lay,  whose  hfe  fast  waning 

J  survive  itself  in  her  fixt  eyes, 

in'd  towards  the  babe.  At  length  one  arm 
from  her  own  weight  disengaging, 

led  first  lu  Heaven,  then  from  her  bosom 

ih  a  golden  casket    Thus  entreated 

iT'Qkiher  took  thee  in  his  arms, 

«ling,  spake :  If  aught  of  this  world's  com- 
fort 

h  thy  heart,  receive  a  poor  man's  troth, 

tny  life's  risk  I  will  save  thy  child ! 

ntenance  work'd,  as  one  that  seem'd  pre- 
paring 

roice,  but  it  died  upon  her  Ups 

Qt  whisper,  "Fly!  Save  him!  Hide— hide 
aU!" 

BETHLEN. 

he  leave  her  ?  What !  Had  I  a  mother  f 
her  bleeding,  dying  f  Bought  I  vile  life 
i  desertion  of  a  dying  mother  ? 

OLYCLXE. 

Alas !  thou  art  bewilder'd, 
t  forget  thou  wert  a  helpleas  in&nt ! 

BETULEN. 

•e  can  I  remember,  but  a  mother 
1  and  led  to  perish  ? 

8AR0LTA. 

Hush,  Glycine ! 
ground-flwell  of  a  teeming  instinct : 
At  lift  itself  to  air  and  sunshine, 
(ill  fold  a  mirror  in  the  waters, 
nakes  boil  above  it    Check  him  not! 

BETHLEN. 

were  diffused  among  the  waters 
.'fee  into  the  secret  depths  of  earth, 
1  iheir  way  in  darkness !  Would  that  I 
wtMl  mvMelf  nnon  the  homeleas  winds  I 


And  I  would  seek  her !  for  she  is  not  dead ! 
She  can  not  die  !  O  pardon,  gracious  lady , 
You  were  about  to  say,  that  he  retiun'd — 

SAROLTA. 

Deep  Love,  the  godlike  in  us,  still  believes 
Its  objects  as  immortal  as  itself! 

BETHLEN. 

And  found  her  still — 

SAROLTA. 

Alas !  he  did  return  t 
He  leA  no  spot  nnsearch'd  in  all  the  forest. 
But  she  (1  trust  me  by  some  friendly  hand) 
Had  been  borne  off 

BETHLEN. 

O  whither  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Dearest  Bethlaa! 
I  would  that  you  could  weep  like  me !  O  do  not 
Gaze  so  upon  the  air ! 

HAROLTA  {continuing  the  story). 

While  he  was  absent, 
A  friendly  troop,  't  is  certain,  scour'd  the  wood. 
Hotly  pursued  indeed  by  Emerick. 

BETHLEN. 

Emerick! 
Oh  Hell ! 

GLYCLNE  (to  ^lenct  him). 
Bethlen ! 

BETHLEN. 

Hist !  I  '11  curse  him  in  a  whisper 
This  gracious  lady  must  hear  blessings  only. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  glory  round  her  head, 
Nor  those  strong  eagle  wings,  which  made  swift 

way 
To  that  appointed  place,  which  I  must  seek : 
Or  else  she  wero  my  mother ! 

SAROLTA. 

Noble  youth ! 
From  me  fear  nothing !  Long  time  have  I  owed 
Ofierings  of  expiation  for  misdeeds 
Long  paas'd  that  weigh  me  down,  though  innocent . 
Thy  foster-father  hid  the  secret  from  thee, 
For  he  perceived  thy  thoughts  as  they  expanded. 
Proud,  restless,  and  ill-sorting  with  thy  state ! 
Vain  was  his  care !  Thou  'st  made  thyself  suspected 
E  'en  where  Sus{Mcion  reigns,  and  asks  no  proof 
But  its  own  fears  I  Great  Nature  hath  endow'd  thee 
With  her  best  gids !  From  me  thou  shalt  receive 
All  honorable  aidance !  But  haste  hence ! 
Travel  will  ripen  thee,  and  enterprise 
Beseems  thy  years !  Be  thou  henceforth  my  soldier ! 
And  whatsoe'er  betide  thee,  still  believe 
That  in  each  noble  deed,  achieved  or  suffer'd, 
Thou  solvest  best  the  riddle  of  thy  birth ! 
And  may  the  Ught  that  streams  from  thine  own 

honor 
Guide  thee  to  that  thou  seekest ! 

GLYCINE. 

Must  he  leave  nsf 

BETHLEN. 

And  for  such  goodness  can  I  return  nothing. 
But  some  hot  tears  that  sting  mine  eyes  ?  Some  sighs 
That  if  not  breathed  would  swell  my  heart  to  sti- 
fling? 
May  Heaven  and  thine  own  virtues,  high-bom  lady 
Be  as  a  shield  of  fire,  far.  far  aloof 
To  scare  all  evil  from  thee !  Yet,  if  fate 
Hath  destined  thee  one  doubtful  hour  of  danger, 
From  the  uttermost  region  of  the  earth,  methinb^ 
Swifl  as  a  soirit  invokw\.  \  «Vw\\a\A  V  '•srvVti  \\v%^* 
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And  then,  perchance,  I  might  liave  power  to  unboeoin 
These  thanks  that  struggle  here.    Eyes  fair  as  thine 
Have  gazed  on  rae  with  tears  of  love  and  anguish. 
Which  these  eyes  saw  not,  or  beheld  unconscious ; 
And  tones  of  anxious  fondness,  passionate  prayers. 
Have  been  talk'd  to  me  !    But  this  tongue  ne'er 

soothed 
A  mother's  car,  lisping  a  mother's  name ! 
O,  at  how  dear  a  price  have  I  been  loved. 
And  no  love  could  return !  One  Itoon  then,  lady ! 
Where'er  thou  bidd'st,  1  go  thy  faithful  soldier. 
But  first  must  trace  the  spot,  where  she  lay  bleeding 
Who  gave  me  life.    No  more  shall  beast  of  ravine 
AfiitHit  with  baser  spoil  that  sacred  forest ! 
Or  if  avengen  more  than  human  haunt  there, 
Take  they  what  shape  they  list,  savage  or  heavenly, 
Tbey  shall  make  answer  to  me,  though  my  heart's 

blood 
Should  be  the  spell  to  bind  them.    Blood  calls  for 

blood! 

[Exit  BXTHLKN. 
8AROLTA. 

Ah !  it  was  this  I  fcar'd.    To  ward  oflf  this 
Did  I  withhold  from  him  that  old  Bathory 
Returning,  hid  benoaih  the  self-same  oak. 
Where  the  babe  lay,  the  mantle,  and  some  jewel 
Bound  on  his  infant  arm. 

GLYCINE. 

.  Oh,  let  me  fly 
And  stop  him !  Mangled  limbs  do  there  lie  scatter'd 
Till  the  lured  eagle  bears  them  to  her  nest 
And  voices  have  been  heard !  And  there  the  plant 

grows 
That  being  eaten  gives  the  inhuman  wizard 
Power  to  put  on  the  fell  hyena's  shape. 

SAROLTA. 

What  idle  tongue  hath  witch'd  thee.  Glycine  ? 
I  hoped  that  thou  hadst  learnt  a  nobler  faith. 

GLYCINE. 

O  chide  me  not,  dear  lady !  question  LAska, 
Or  the  old  man. 

SAROLTA. 

Forgive  me.  I  spake  harshly. 
It  is  indeed  a  mighty  sorcery 
That  doth  enthral  thy  young  heart,  my  poor  girl : 
And  what  hath  Laska  told  thee  7 

GLYCINE. 

Three  days  past 
A  courier  from  the  king  did  cross  that  wood ; 
A  wilful  man,  that  arra'd  himself  on  purpose : 
And  never  hath  been  heard  of  from  that  time ! 

[Sound  of  horns  toUhouL 

SAROLTA. 

UaA !  dost  thou  hear  it  7 

GLYCINE. 

T  is  the  sound  of  horns ! 
Our  huntsmen  are  not  out ! 

SAROLTA. 

Lord  Casimir 
Wotdd  not  come  thus !  [Horns  again. 

GLYCINE. 

Still  louder 

BAROLTA. 

Haste  we  hence ! 
For  I  believe  in  part  thy  tale  of  terror ' 
But  trust  me.  't  is  the  inner  man  transforr^'d  : 
Beasts  in  the  shape  of  men  are  worse  than  war> 
wolves. 


[Sarolta  and  Gltcink  exeunt.  Trumpets  etc.  Imkr 
Enter  Emericr,  Lord  Rut>oiJ>iJ,  Lassa,  mi 
Huntsmen  and  Attendants. 

RUDOLPH. 

A  gallant  chase,  Sire. 

KMERICK. 

Ay,  but  this  new  quarry 
That  we  last  started  seems  worth  all  the  rest 

[lyientoLuu 
And  you— excuse  me — what 's  your  name  7 

LA8KA. 

Whatera 
Your  M^esty  may  please. 

EMERICK. 

Nay,  that 's  too  late,  ms 
Say,  what  thy  mother  and  thy  godfather 
Were  pleased  to  call  thee  7 

LASKA. 

I^Aska,  my  liege  Sovanipl 

EMERICK. 

Well,  my  liege  subject  Laska !    And  you  an 
Lord  Casimir's  steward  7 

LASKA. 

And  your  nuyesty's  creiton 

EMERICK. 

Two  gende  dames  made  off  at  our  approsclk 
Which  was  your  lady  7 

LASKA. 

My  liege  lord,  the  talkr 
The  other,  please  your  grace,  is  her  poor  handmud 
Long  since  betrothed  to  me.    But  the  maid'i  h^ 

ward — 
Yet  vrould  your  grace  but  speak — 

KMERICK. 

Hum,  master  stewsid 
T  am  honor'd  with  this  sudden  confidence. 
Lead  on.  [To  Laska,  then  to  RuDOUf 

Lord  Rudolph,  you  'II  announce  our  coaani 
Greet  fair  Sarolta  from  me,  and  entreat  her 
To  be  our  gentle  hostess.    Mark,  you  add 
How  much  we  grieve,  that  business  of  the  stste 
Hath  forced  us  to  delay  her  lord's  return. 

LORD  RUDOLPH  (aside). 
Lewd,  ingrate  tyrant !  Yes,  I  will  announce  thse. 

EMERICK. 

Now  onward  alL  [Exeunt  aUsndax/t 

EMERICK  (solus). 

A  fiiir  one,  by  my  faith ! 
If  her  face  rival  but  her  gait  and  stature. 
My  good  friend  Cosirair  had  his  reasons  toa 
**  Her  tender  health,  her  vow  of  strict  reliremeid, 
Made  early  in  the  concent — His  word  pledged-^* 
All  fictions,  all !  fictions  of  jealousy. 
Well !  if  the  mountain  move  not  to  the  prophet, 
The  prophet  must  to  the  mountain !  In  thb  Liskt 
There 's  somewhat  of  the  knave  mix'd  up  with  dolt 
Through  the  transparence  of  the  f(x>l,  methougfat 
I  saw  (as  I  could  lay  my  finger  on  it) 
The  crocodile's  eye.  that  pecr'd  up  from  the  bottn 
This  knave  may  do  us  service.    Hot  ambition 
Won  me  the  husband.    Now  let  vanity 
And  the  resentment  for  a  forced  seclusion 
Decoy  the  wife !  Let  him  be  deeniM  the  aggrsMor 
Whose  cunning  and  distrust  began  tlie  game ! 

[w 
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ACT  IL 

SCENE  L 

ood.  At  one  tide  a  cavern^  ooerhtmg  with 
roLTA  and  Raab  Kiupriu  diMcovered: 
especially  the  latler,  in  rude  and  mivage 

m 

KAAB  KIUPRIU. 

then  aught  while  I  was  dambering  ? 

ZAPOLTA. 

Nothing, 
&ce  became  convulsed.    We  miserable ! 
B  last  mercy  fled  ?  Is  sleep  grown  treach- 
fousf 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

»p,  for  sleep  itself  to  rest  in ! 

had  met  with  (bod  beneath  a  tree, 

seeking  you,  when  all  at  once 

came  entangled  in  a  net : 

entangled  as  in  rage  I  tore  it 

[  freed  myself,  had  sight  of  you, 

i8ten*d  eagerly,  again 

'  frame  encurabcr'd :  a  huge  serpent 

ind  my  chest,  but  tightest  round  my  throat 

ZAPOLYA. 

IS  lack  of  food  .  for  hunger  chokes ! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

saw  you  by  a  shrivell'd  child 
IRUKued.     You  did  not  fly,  yet  neither 
•u  the  ground  methought,  but  close  above  it 

0  ^hoot  yourself  along  the  air, 

1  paas'd  me,  tum'd  your  face  and  shriek'd. 


ZAPOLYA. 

ith  send  forth  a  feeble  shriek, 

wing  why.  Perhaps  the  mock'd  sense  craved 

)  scream,  which  you  but  seem'd  to  utter. 

rhole  face  looked  like  a  mask  of  torture ! 

I's  image  doth  indeed  pursue  me 

with  toil  and  penury! 

RAAB  KlUPRILL 

Nay !  what  ails  you  ? 

ZAPOLYA. 

a  fidntness  there  comes  stealing  o*er  me. 
I  lengthening  shadow,  who  comes  onward, 
ig  sun  behind  him  ? 

RAAB  KlUPRILL 

Cheerly !  The  dusk 
ly  shroud  us.     Ere  the  moon  be  up^ 
'11  bring  thee  food  I 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hunger's  tooth  has 
)lf  blunt     O,  I  could  queen  it  well 
VTk  sorrows  as  my  rightful  subjects, 
fore,  O  revered  Kiuprili !  wherefore 
portunato  prayers,  my  hopes  and  fancies, 

from  thy  secure  though  sad  retreat  ? 
t  my  tongue  had  then  cloven  to  my  mouth ! 
n  is  just !  With  tears  I  conquer'd  thee* 
tear  is  lefl  me  to  repent  with ! 

not  done  already — hadst  thou  not 
»h,  more  than  e*er  man  feign'd  of  friend- 
hip? 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

1  comforted !  What !  hadst  thou  faith 

■n'd  back  incredulous?  Twas  thy  light 

Mi  mine.     And  shall  it  now  go  out, 

thy  soul  in  darkness  ?  Yet  look  up, 
h2 


And  think  thou  see'st  thy  sainted  lord  commission'd 

And  on  his  way  to  aid  us!  Whence  those  late  dreams^ 

Which  afler  such  long  interval  of  hopeless 

And  silent  resignation,  all  at  once 

Night  after  night  commanded  thy  return 

Hither  ?  and  still  presented  in  clear  vision     ~ 

This  wood  as  in  a  scene  ?  this  very  cavern  ? 

Thou  darest  not  doubt  that  Heaven's  especial  haiid 

Work'd  in  those  signs.  The  hour  of  thy  deUvenince 

Is  on  the  stroke : — for  Misery  cannot  add 

Grief  to  thy  griefs,  or  Patience  to  thy  sufTerancc ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Cannot !  Oh,  what  if  thou  wert  taken  from  me  ? 
Nay,  thou  saidst  well :  for  that  and  death  were  one 
Xi/e's  grief  is  at  its  height  indeed ;  the  hard 
Necessity  of  this  inhuman  state 
Has  made  our  deeds  inhuman  as  our  vestments. 
Housed  in  this  wild  wood,  with  wild  usages. 
Danger  our  guest  and  famine  at  our  portal — 
Wolf-like  to  prowl  in  the  shepherd's  fold  by  night ! 
At  once  for  food  and  safety  to  aflfrighten 
The  traveller  from  his  road — 

[Glycine  it  heard  ringing  wilhouL 


A  distant  chant! 


RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Hark!  heard  you  not 


SONG,  BY  Glycink. 

A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold. 
From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted ; 

And  poised  therein  a  bird  so  bold — 
Sweet  bird,  thou  wert  enchanted ! 

He  sunk,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  he  troU'd 
Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist ; 

His  eyes  of  fire,  his  beak  of  gold, 
All  else  of  amethyst ! 

And  thus  he  sang :  **  Adieu !  adieu ! 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
The  blossoms,  they  make  no  delay : 
The  sparkling  dew-drops  will  not  stay. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  must  away ; 
Far,  far  away ! 
To-day!  to-day!' 


i»» 


ZAPOLYA. 

Sure  'tis  some  blest  spirit! 
For  since  thou  slowest  the  usurper's  emissary 
That  plunged  upon  us,  a  more  than  mortal  fear 
Is  as  a  wall,  that  wards  off  the  beleaguercr 
And  starves  the  poor  besieged.  [Song  agnm, 

RAAB  KlUPRILL 

It  is  a  maiden's  voice !  quick  to  the  cave  ! 


ZAPOLYA. 

Hark !  her  voice  falters ! 


[Exit  Zapolta. 


RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

She  must  not  enter 
The  cavern,  else  I  will  remain  unseen ! 

[Ejupriu  retiret  to  one  side  of  the  stage :  Glycims 
enters  singing, 

GLYCINE  {fearfully). 
A  savage  place !  saints  shield  roe!  Bcthlen !  Bethlenf 
Not  here  ^— There's  no  one  here !  I '11  sing  a^fain. 
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If  I  do  not  hear  my  own  voice,  I  ihall  ftncy 
Voices  in  all  chance  sounds !  [Slarti. 

Twos  some  dry  bnuiich 
Dropt  of  itself!  Oh,  he  went  forth  so  rashly. 
Took  no  food  with  him — only  his  arms  and  boar«pear! 
What  if  I  leave  these  cakes,  this  cruse  of  wine. 
Here  by  this  cave*  and  seek  him  with  flie  Mot? 

RAAB  KiuPRiu  (imsem). 
Leave  them  and  flee ! 

QLTCiNK  (sAri>^«,  then  recouering^ 
Where  are  you  ? 

KAAB  KiuniiLi  {ttSl  unsren). 

Leave  them! 

GLTCINX. 

Tk  Glycine! 
Speak  to  me,  Bethlen !  speak  in  yonr  own  voice !     , 
All  silent ! — If  this  were  the  war-woirs  den! 
Twas  not  his  voice ! — 

[Glycine  Uowb  the  provitiont^  and  exit  fearfuHy. 
KiuPRiLi  comes  forward^  seize*  them  and  carries 
them  into  the  cavern.  Glycine  retumSt  havitig 
recovered  herseif. 

GLYCINE. 

Shame !  Nothing  hurt  me ! 
If  some  fierce  beast  have  gored  him,  he  must  needs 
Speak  writh  a  strange  voice.    Wounds  eause  thijst 

and  hoarseness! 
Speak, Bethlen!  or  but  moan.  St — St — No— Bethlen! 
If  I  turn  back,  and  he  should  be  found  dead  here, 

[She  creeps  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cavern. 
I  should  go  mad ! — Again !  Twos  my  own  heart! 
Hush,  coward  heart !  better  beat  loud  with  fear, 
Than  break  with  shame  and  anguish ! 

[As  s^  approaches  to  enter  the  cavern^  Eiupmu 
stops  her.    Glycine  shrieks. 

Saints  pcotect  me ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Swear  then  by  all  thy  hopes,  by  all  thy  feai»^ 

GLYCINE. 

Save  me ! 

RAAB  KIUPRTLL 

Swear  secrecy  and  silence ! 

GLYCINE. 

I  swear! 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Tell  what  thou  art,  and  what  thou  seekest  f 


GLYCINE. 


Only 


A  harmless  orphan  youth,  to  bring  him  food — 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Wherefore  in  this  wood  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Alas !  it  was  his  purpose— 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

With  what  intention  came  he  7  Wouldst  thou  nve  him, 
Hide  nothing ! 

GLYCINE. 

Save  him !  O  forgive  his  rarimess ! 
He  is  good,  and  did  not  know  that  thou  wert  human ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  {repcols  the  word). 
Human  f 

[Them  stendy. 
With  what  design  7 

GLYCINE. 

To  kill  thee,  or 
V  fliat  thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  compel  thee 


By  prayers,  and  with  the  shedding  of  his  Mood, 
To  make  disclosure  of  his  parentage. 
But  most  of  all—* 

ZAPOLYA  {rushing  out  from  the  cavern). 

Heaven's  blessing  on  thee !  Speik 

GLYCINE. 

Whether  his  Mother  live,  or  perish*d  here! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Angel  of  Mercy,  I  was  perishing 
And  thou  didst  bring  me  fixMJ :  and  now  thou  hrin^ 
I'he  sweet,  sweet  food  of  hope  and  consolation 
To  a  mother's  famish'd  heart!   His  name,  swmI 
maiden! 

GLYCINE. 

E'en  till  this  morning  we  were  vmoi  to  name  Mb 
Bethlen  Bathory ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Even  till  this  morning? 
This  morning?  when  my  weak  faith  failed  me  wboQf 
Pardon,  O  thou  that  portion'st  out  our  sufleraoce, 
And  flU'st  again  the  widow's  empty  cruse ! 
Say  on! 

GLYCINE. 

The  &Ise  ones  charged  the  valiant  yootk 
With  treasonous  words  of  Emerick — 

ZAPOLYA.  ^ 

Hi!  myMo! 

GLYCINE. 

And  of  Lord  Casimir — 

RAAB  KIUPRIU  (flside), 
O  agony !  my  son ! 

GLYCINE. 

But  my  dear  lad)r — 

ZAPOLYA  and  raab  kiuprill 
Who? 

GLYCINE. 

Lady  Sarolta 
Frown*d  and  dischaiged  these  bod  men. 

RAAB  KIUPRIU  {tuming  cff  and  to  himst^ 

Righteous  Hesvei 
Sent  me  a  daughter  once,  and  I  repined 
That  it  was  not  a  son.     A  son  was  given  me. 
My  daughter  died,  and  I  scarce  shed  a  tear: 
And  lo!  that  son  became  my  curse  and  infamy. 

ZAPOLYA  {embraces  Glycine). 
Sweet  innocent !  and  you  came  here  to  seek  him 
And  bring  him  food.     Alas !  thou  fear'st  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Not  moco 
My  own  dear  lady,  when  I  was  a  child 
Embraced  me  oil,  but  her  heart  never  beat  sow 
For  I  too  am  an  orphan,  motherless ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (/O  ZaP0LYA> 

O  yet  beware,  lest  hope's  brief  flash  but  deepen 
The  afler  gloom,  and  make  the  darkness  stormy! 
In  that  lost  conflict,  following  our  escape. 
The  usurper's  cruelty  had  clogg'd  our  flight 
With  many  a  babe,  and  many  a  childing  mother 
This  maid  herself  a  one  of  numberless 
Planks  from  the  same  vast  wreck. 

[Then  to  Glycine  agak 
Well!  Caaimir*s  wife- 

glycine. 
Slie  is  always  gracious,  and  so  praised  the  old  man 
That  hb  heart  o'erflow'd,  and  made  discovery 


That  in  this  wood- 


ISO 


ZAPOLYA. 


Ill 


KAPOLTA  (in  agitatum). 
Oipe«k! 

GLYCINE. 

A  WDunded  lady— 
[Zapolt A /a>nf« — they  bUh  support  her, 

GLTClirK. 

iBodierf 

KAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Slie  would  &in  believe  it, 
ugh  the  proofi  be.    Hope  drawi  towards 
itoelf 
with  which  it  kindlea. 

[Horn  heard  wUhouL 
To  the  cavern! 
lick! 

GLYCINE. 

Perchance  some  huntsmen  of  the  king's. 

KAAB  KIUPRILL 
GLYCINE. 

He  came  this  morning — 
•eiire  to  the  cavern,  hearing  Zapolya.    "^en 
r  BcTHLEN  armed  with  a  boar-spear. 

bethlen. 

I  had  a  glimpse 
fierce  shape ;  and  but  that  Fancy  often 
t's  inierroeddler,  and  cries  halves 
outward  sight,  I  should  believe  I  saw  it 
loroe  human  prey.    O  my  preserver ! 
Father !  Yes,  thou  deservest  that  name ! 
It  not  mock  me!  These  are  blessed  findings! 
5t  cipher  of  my  destiny 

[LoMng  at  hU  signet, 
ae  inscribed :  it  ia  the  seal  of  late ! 
'fserving  the  cave).    Had  ever  monster  fitting 
lair,  *tis  yonder! 

nming  Den,  I  well  remember  thee ! 
»  deceived  me  noL    Heaven  leads  me  on ! 
a  blast,  loud  as  a  king's  defiance, 
the  monster  couchont  o'er  his  ravine ! 

[Blowt  the  horn — then  a  pause. 
blast !  and  vnih  another  swell 
ye  charmed  watchen  of  this  wood ! 
I  have  come,  the  rightful  heir 
Bance :  if  in  me  survive  the  sfuritB 
whose  guiltlcn  blood  flowed  streaming  here! 

[Blows  again  louder. 
it?  Is  the  monster  gorged?  Heaven  shield  me! 
ithful  spear!  be  both  my  torch  and  guide. 
Bethlen  is  abmU  to  enter,  Kiuprili  speaks 
from  the  cacem  unseen. 

raab  kiupbill 
w  thy  ibot !  Retract  thine  idle  spear, 
it  obedient ! 

BETHLEN  (m  amoxemenfy. 

Ha!  What  art  thoaf  speak! 
EAAB  KIUPRIU  (sfttt  ttfuem). 
ml 

BETHLEN. 

By  a  dying  mother's  pangs, 
ji  am  L     Receive  me ! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU  (sfiZZ  unssen). 

Wait!  Beware! 
int  step,  thou  treadest  upon  the  light 
brth  must  darkling  flow,  and  sink  in  datknew! 

BETHLEN. 

Dy  boar^pear  trembles  like  a  reed  S— 


Oh,  fool!  mine  eyes  are  duped  by  my  own  8huddep>  . 

ing. — 

Those  piled  thoughts,  built  up  in  solitude, 
Year  following  year,  that  press'd  upon  my  heart 
As  on  the  altar  of  some  unknown  God, 
Then,  as  if  touch'd  by  fire  from  heaven  descending 
Blazed  up  within  me  at  a  father's  name — 
Do  they  desert  me  now ! — at  my  lost  trial  ? 
Voice  of  command !  and  thou,  O  hidden  Light ! 
I  have  obey'd !  Declare  ye  by  what  name 
I  dare  invoke  you !  Tell  what  sacrifice 
Will  make  you  gracious. 

RAAB  KIUPRIU  {sHU  unsetn). 

P&tience!  Truth!  Obedienoe 
Be  thy  whole  soul  transparent !  so  the  Light 
Thou  seekest  may  enshrine  itMlf  within  thee ! 
Thy  name  ? 

BETHLEN. 

Ask  rather  the  poor  roaming  savage. 
Whose  infancy  no  holy  rite  had  blest 
To  him,  perchance  rude  spoil  or  ghastly  trophy. 
In  chase  or  battle  won,  have  given  a  name. 
I  have  none — but  like  a  dog  have  answer'd 
To  the  chance  sound  which  he  that  fed  me  call'd  nw 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  {stUL  unseen). 
Thy  birth-place  ? 

BETHLEN.  N 

Deluding  spirits,  do  ye  mock  me  t 
Question  the  Night!  Bid  Darkness  tell  its  birth-place f 
Yet  hear !  Within  yon  old  oak's  hollow  trunk, 
Where  the  bats  cling,  have  I  survey'd  my  cradle! 
The  mother-falcon  haih  her  nest  above  it, 

And  in  it  the  wolf  litters ! 1  invoke  you. 

Tell  me,  ye  secret  ones !  if  ye  beheld  me 
As  I  stood  there,  like  one  who  having  delved 
For  hidden  gold  hath  found  a  talisman, 
O  tell !  what  rites,  what  ofi^ces  of  duty 
This  cygnet  doth  command  ?  What  rebel  spirits 
Owe  homage  to  its  Lord  ? 

RAAB  Kiin>RiLi  (sftS  unseen). 

More,  guiltier,  mightier. 
Than  thou  may  est  summon!  Wait  the  destined  hoar! 

BETHLEN. 

0  yet  again,  and  with  more  clamorous  pre3rer, 

1  importune  ye !  Mock  me  no  more  with  shadows ! 
This  sable  mantle^tell,  dread  voice !  did  this 
Elnwrap  one  fatherless  ? 

ZAPOLYA  t}tnseen\ 

One  fatherless! 

BETHLEN  (Starting). 
A  sweeter  voice ! — A  voice  of  love  and  pity ! 
Was  it  the  soften'd  echo  of  mine  own  ? 
Sad  echo !  but  the  hope  it  kill'd  was  sickly. 
And  ere  it  died  it  had  been  moum'd  as  dead ' 
One  other  hope  yet  lives  within  my  soul ; 
Quick  let  me  ask ! — while  yet  this  stifling  fear. 
This  stop  of  the  heart,  leaves  utterance ! — Aro— «!• 

these 
The  sole  remains  of  her  that  gave  me  life  f 
Have  I  a  mother? 

[Zapolya  rushes  out  to  embrace  him.  Bethlsn  starft 

Ha! 

ZAPOLYA  (emhraang  him). 

My  son !  my  son ! 
A  wretched— Oh  no,  no !  a  blest — a  happy  mothar 
[TTky  embrace.  Kwrniu  and  Glycine  come  forwKd 
and  ikt  carloia  drops. 
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ACT  in. 

SCENE t 

A  statdjf  Room  in  Lord  Ca8I1EIR*8  Cattle, 

Enter  Emkrick  and  Laska. 

EMERICK. 

I  do  perceive  thou  hast  a  tender  conscience, 
LmIui,  jn  all  things  that  concern  thine  own 
Interest  or  safety. 

LASKA. 

In  this  sovereign  presence 
I  can  fear  nothing,  but  your  dread  displeasure. 

EMKRICK. 

Perchance,  thou  think'st  it  strange,  that  /  of  all  men 
Should  covet  thus  the  love  of  fair  Soralta, 
Dishonoring  Casimir  ? 

LASKA. 

Far  be  it  from  me ! 
YourMiyesty's  love  and  choice  bring  honor  with  them. 

KHKRICK. 

Perchance,  thou  host  heard,  that  Casimir  is  my  friend. 
Fought  fur  me,  yea,  for  my  sake,  sot  at  nought 
A  parent's  blessing;  braved  a  father's  curse  7 

LASKA  (aside). 
Would  I  but  knew  now,  what  his  Majesty  meant ! 
Oh  yes,  l%re !  *t  is  our  common  talk,  how  Lord 
Kiuprili,  my  Lord's  lather — 

EMKRICK. 

Tis  your  talk* 
Is  it,  good  statesman  Luka  f 

LASKA. 

No,  not  mine. 
Not  mine,  an  please  jroor  Majesty !  There  are 
Some  insolent  malcontents  indeed  that  talk  thus-^ 
Nay  worse,  mere  treason.     As  Bathory's  son, 
The  ibol  that  ran  into  the  monster's  jaws. 

EMERICK. 

Well,  'tis  a  loyal  monster  if  he  rids  us 

Of  traitors !  But  art  sure  the  youth 's  devoured ! 

LASKA. 

Not  a  limb  left,  an  please  your  Majesty ! 
And  that  unhappy  girl — 

EMERICK. 

Thou  followed'st  her 
Into  the  wood  f  [Laska  bows  assent 

Henceforth  then  I  'U  believe 
That  jealousy  can  make  a  hare  a  lion. 

LASKA. 

Scarce  had  I  got  the  first  glimpse  of  her  veil, 
\Yhen,  with  a  horrid  roar  that  made  the  leaves 
Of  the  wood  shake — 

EMERICK. 

Made  thee  shake  like  a  leaf! 

LASKA. 

Tlie  wtir-wolf  leopt ;  at  the  firat  plunge  he  seized  her; 
fV)rward  I  rush'd ! 

EMERICK. 

Most  marvellous! 

LASKA. 

Horl'd  my  javelin ; 
Which  from  his  dragon-scales  recoiling — 

EMERICK. 

Enough! 
And  take,  friend,  this  odvioe.    When  next  tboa 
tonguesiit. 


Hold  constant  to  thy  exploit  with  this  monster. 
And  leave  uniouch'd  your  common  talk  aforenii 
What  your  Lord  did,  or  should  have  done. 

LASKA. 

MytA 

The  saints  forbid !  I  alwajrs  said,  for  my  part, 
**  Was  not  the  Jang  Lord  Ouimir's  dearetl/riesil 
Was  not  that  friend  a  king  f  WhaWer  he  did 
*Tu)as  all  from  pure  love  to  his  MajestyJ^ 

EMERICK. 

And  this  then  was  thy  talk  ?  While  knave  and  eoni^ 

Both  strong  within  thee.  WTestle  for  the  uppeoBOt, 

In  slips  the  fool  and  lakes  the  place  of  both. 

Babbler !  Lord  Casimir  did,  as  thou  and  all  meB.     ^ 

He  loved  himself,  loved  honors,  wealth. 

All  these  were  set  upon  a  lather's  head : 

Good  truth !  a  most  unlucky  accident ! 

For  he  but  wish'd  to  hit  the  prize ;  not  grass 

The  head  that  bore  it :  so  with  steady  eye 

Off  flew  the  porricidal  arrow. — Even 

As  Casimir  loved  Emerick,  Emerick 

Loves  Casimir,  intends  him  no  dishonor. 

He  wink'd  not  then,  for  love  of  me  fonoolh! 

For  love  of  mo  now  let  him  wink !  Or  if 

The  dame  prove  half  as  wise  ils  she  is  &ir. 

He  may  still  pass  his  hand,  i^d  find  all  smooth. 

[Passing  his  hand  acrots  kit  kt§ 

LASKA. 

Tour  Majesty's  reasoning  has  convinced  me. 

EMERICK  {wUh  a  slight  start,  at  one  who  hti  km 
talking  aloud  to  himself:  then  vcitk  teen). 

Hm! 
Tis  well !  and  more  than  meant  For  by  my  fioMi 
I  had  half  forgotten  thee. — ^Thou  hast  the  key! 

[Laska 
And  in  your  lady's  chamber  there's  full  space f 

LASKA. 

Between  the  wall  and  arras  to  conceal  yoo. 

EMERICK. 

Here !  This  purse  is  but  an  earnest  of  thy  ibituiH,     1 
If  thou  provest  faithful.     But  if  thou  betrayesi  wt, 
Hark  you ! — the  wolf  that  shall  drag  thee  to  hii  dei 
Shall  be  no  fiction. 

[Exit  Emcrick.   Laska  manet  with  a  key  mm 
hand,  and  a  purse  in  the  other. 

LASKA. 

Well  then  I  Here  I  stani 
Like  Hercules,  on  either  side  a  goddess. 
Call  this  [Looking  at  thepmm 

Preforment ;  this  (Holding  vp  the  key\  Fidelity ! 
And  first  my  golden  goddess :  what  bids  she  ? 
Only  :—'*This  way,  your  Majesty  !  huth,     Tkshtm 

hold 
Are  an  safe  lodged.**— Then,  put  Fidelity 
Within  her  proper  wards,  just  turn  her  rounds 
So— the  door  opens — and  for  all  the  rest, 
Tis  the  king's  deed,  not  Loska's.     Do  but  thii^ 
And — "/'m  the  mere  earnest  of  ycfur  future  forttttt 
But  what  says  the  other  7— Whisper  on !  I  bear  ff 

[PtOting  the  key  to  Htm 
All  very  true! — but,  good  Fidehty! 
If  I  refuse  king  Emerick,  will  you  promise. 
And  swear,  now,  to  unlock  the  dungeon-door, 
And  save  me  from  the  hangman?  Ay!  yovi*nftlii^ 
What!  not  a  word  in  answer?  A  c'eir  nonoit' 
Now  for  one  look  to  see  that  oil  are  lodged 


ZAPOLYA. 


1J3 


le  diitanre — then — ytmdet  lies  the  road 
1  and  his  njyol  fHeml  king  Elmeiick ! 
<ASKA.   Then  enter  Batuory  and  Bsthlen. 

BETULXN. 

1  as  if  he  were  some  God  disguised 
warrior's  venerable  shape, 
and  guide  my  mother.    Is  there  nol 
r  oratory  in  this  mansion ! 

OLD  BATUO&T. 
BETHLKN. 

From  that  place  then  am  I  to  take 
nd  breastplate,  both  inlaid  vdth  gold* 
{ood  sword  that  once  was  Raab  Kiupri]i*s. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

ry  arms  this  day  Sarolta  show'd  me— 
tful  look.    I  *m  lost  in  wild  conjectures ! 

BET1ILE.V. 

ne  not,  e'en  with  a  wandering  guea, 
the  lint  command  a  mother's  will 
a  mother's  voice  made  known  to  me ! 
my  ton,*'  said  she,  **  ovr  names  or  thine. 
Wi  of  the  eclipse  is  passing  off" 
irb  €if  thy  destiny  !  Already 
'  Crescent  gliltcrs  fortht  and  sheds 
«f  lingering  haze  a  phantom  light 
tt  not  hasten  it!  Leave  then  to  Heaven 
of  Heaven :  aTui  xmth  a  silent  spirit 
te  with  the  powers  that  toork  in  silence!** 
ke  she.  and  she  look'd  as  she  were  then 
&  some  heavenly  vision ! 

[Re-enter  Laska,  not  perceiving  them. 

LASKA. 

All  asleep ! 
ohterving  Bettilen,  stands  in  idiot-affright. 
eak  to  it  fint — Put — put  the  question ! 
■  all !  [Stammering  mthfear. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Laska .'  what  ails  thee,  man  f 
JLASkA  (pointing  to  Bethlsn). 

OLD  BATHORT. 

see  nothing !  where  t 

LA8KA. 

He  does  notaee  it! 
k>nnent  me  not ! 

BETHLEN. 

Soil!  Rouse  him  gently! 
ratwatch'd  his  hour,  and  half  asleep, 
I  half  open,  mingles  sight  with  dreams. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

;a!  Don't  you  know  us!  'tis  Batboiy 
len! 

LASKA  {recovering  himaelf^ 

Good  now !  Ha !  ha !  an  excellent  trick, 
i^ay,  no  oflence ;  but  I  must  laugh, 
ou  sure  now,  that  'tis  you,  youneI£ 

f  (holding  up  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  him). 
bar  omvinoed  t 

LASKA. 

No  nearer,  pray!  consider! 
i  prove  his  ghost,  the  touch  would  fteoe  me 
b«tone.    Mo  nearer! 

BETULKN. 

TIm  AoliidinDk! 


LASKA  (S//Q  more  recovering). 
Well  now  I  1  love  a  brave  man  to  my  heart 
1  myself  braved  iho  monsier,  and  would  fain    ' 
Have  saved  the  false  one  frofi  the  faie  she  templed 

OLD  BATUORV. 

You,  Laska  ? 

BETHLEN  (tO  BaTHORY). 

Mark !  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so ! 
Glycine  ? 

LASKA. 

She !  I  traced  her  by  the  voice. 
You'll  scarce  believe  me,  when  I  say  I  heard 
The  close  of  a  song :  the  poor  wretch  had  been 

singing ; 
As  if  she  wish'd  to  compliment  the  woivwolf 
At  once  with  music  and  a  meal ! 

BETHLEN  (lO  BaTHORY). 

Mark  that! 

LASKA. 

At  the  next  moment  I  beheld  her  running. 
Wringing  her  hands  with,  Betiden  !  O  poor  Bdklen  ! 
I  almost  fear,  the  sudden  noise  I  mode. 
Rushing  impetuous  through  the  brake,  alarm'd  her. 
She  stopt,  then  mad  with  (ear,  tum'd  round  and  ran 
Into  the  monster's  gripe.    One  piteous  scream 
I  heard.    There  was  no  second — ^1 — 

BETHLEN. 

Stop  there! 
We  11  spare  yomr  modesty !  Who  dares  not  honor 
Loska's  brave  tongue,  and  high  heroic  fancy  t 

LASKA. 

You  too,  Sir  Knight,  have  come  back  safe  and  sound 
You  play'd  the  hero  at  a  cautious  distance ! 
Or  was  it  that  you  sent  the  poor  girl  forward 
To  stay  the  monster's  stomach  f  Dainties  quickly 
Pall  on  the  taste  and  cloy  the  appetite ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Laska,  beware !  Forget  not  wliat  thou  art ! 
Shouldst  thou  but  dream  thou  'rt  valiant,  croa  thyself! 
And  ache  all  over  at  the  dangerous  fancy! 

LASKA. 

What  then !  you  swell  upon  my  lady's  favor, 
High  lords,  and  perilous  of  one  day's  growth  * 
But  other  judges  now  sit  on  the  bench ! 
And  haply,  Laska  hath  found  audience  there. 
Where  to  defend  the  treason  of  a  son 
Might  end  in  lifbng  up  both  Son  and  Father 
Still  higher ;  to  a  height  from  which  indeed 
You  both  may  drop,  but,  spite  of  fate  and  fbrtime. 
Will  be  secured  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
Tis  possible  too,  young  man !  that  royal  Emerick 
At  Laska's  rightful  suit,  may  make  inquiry 
By  whom  seduced,  the  maid  so  strangely  miaing 

BETHLEN. 

Soft !  my  good  Laska !  might  it  not  sufHce, 
If  to  yourself,  being  Lord  Casimir's  steward, 
I  should  make  record  of  Glycine's  fate  t 

LASKA. 

Tis  well !  it  shall  content  me !  though  your  fear 
Has  all  the  credit  of  these  lower'd  tones. 

[Then  very  poH^HmMf 
First,  we  demand  the  manner  of  her  death  f 

BETHLEN. 

Nay!  that's  superfluous!  Have  you  not  juit  told  vs, 
That  you  younelf^  led  by  impetuous  valor, 
WitnesB'd  the  whole  ?  My  tale's  of  later  data 
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After  the  fate,  from  which  yoar  vakMr  itiove 
fn  vain  to  reecue  the  rash  maid,  I  law  her! 


Gljrcine  ? 


I.AIIlfA* 


BETHLKN. 

Nay !  Dare  I  accuse  wiae  Laika, 
Whose  vmrdi  find  access  to  a  monarch's  ear, 
Of  a  base,  braggart  lie  ?  It  must  have  been 
Her  spirit  that  appeor'd  to  me.     But  haply 
I  come  too  late  ?  It  has  itself  deliver'd 
Its  own  commission  to  youf 

OLD  BATHOKT. 

Tis  most  likely! 
And  the  ghost  doubtless  vanish'd,  when  we  entered 
And  found  brave  Laska  staring  wide— «t  nothing ! 

LASKA. 

Tis  well!  You*ve  ready  wits!  I  shall  report  them, 
With  ail  due  honor,  to  his  Miyesty ! 
Treasure  them  up,  I  pray !  a  certain  penon. 
Whom  the  king  flatters  with  his  confidence. 
Tells  you,  his  royal  friend  asks  startling  questtons ! 
Tis  but  a  hint!  And  now  what  says  the  ghost f 

BETHLEN. 

Listen !  for  thus  it  spake :  **Say  thou  to  Laska, 
Olyciru,  knowing  aU  thy  thoughtM  engrossed 
In  thy  new  office  of  king'tfoU  and  knaves 
Foreteeing  thou*U  forget  with  thine  own  hand 
7b  make  due  penance  for  the  wrongs  thou  *st  caused  her, 
For  thy  souTs  safely,  doth  consent  to  take  it 
From  BeUden's  cudj^e/ ''—thosi  {BeaU  him  off. 

Off*!  scoundfel!  off! 
[Laska  nou  oiosy. 

OLD  BATHOKT. 

The  tadden  swelling  of  this  shallow  dastaid 

TeUs  of  a  recent  storm :  the  firM  disruption 

Of  the  black  cloud  that  hangs  and  threatens  o'er  us. 

BETHLKN. 

E'en  this  reproves  ray  loitering.    Say  where  lias 
The  oratory  f 

OLD  BATHOKT. 

Asi^nd  yon  flight  of  stain! 
B^way  the  corridor  a  silver  lamp 
Hangs  o'er  the  entrance  of  Sarolta's  chamber. 
And  facing  it,  the  low-orch'd  oratory ! 
Me  thou  'It  find  watching  at  the  outward  gate : 
For  a  petard  might  burst  the  bars,  unheard 
By  the  drenched  porter,  and  Sarolta  hourly 
Eipects  Lord  Casimir,  spite  of  Emerick's  mesnge ! 

BETHLEN. 

There  I  will  meet  you!  And  till  then  good  nigbt! 
Dear  good  old  man,  good  night ! 

OLD  BATHOKT. 

O  yet  one  mom«nt! 
What  I  repell'd,  when  it  did  seem  my  own, 
I  cling  to,  now  *t  is  parting — call  me  lather! 
It  can  not  now  mislead  thee.    O  my  son, 
Rre  yet  our  tongues  have  learnt  another  name, 
Beihlen ! — say — ^Father  to  me ! 

BETHLEN. 

Now,  and  for  erer* 
My  father  f  other  sire  than  thou,  on  earth 
I  never  had,  a  dearer  could  not  have ! 
From  the  base  earth  yow  raised  me  to  your  arms. 
And  I  wiinld  leap  from  oflT  a  throne,  and  kneeling, 
A«k  fTc.n-f*n*K  Mrsning  fixnn  thy  lips.    My  lather! 


BATHOKT. 

Go!  Go! 

[Bkthlkn  hrtaks  of  tmd  exit    Batbokt  kd» 
t^eetionaidy  afier  Am. 
May  every  star  now  diining  over  as. 
Be  as  an  angel's  eye,  to  watch  and  guard  hia. 

[£rt<BATflon 

Scene  changes  to  a  splendid  Bed-Chtamher^  han 
with  tapestry.  Sarolta  m  an  degant  Aijfk 
DresSt  and  an  Attendant 

ATTENDANT. 

We  all  did  love  her.  Madam ! 

6AK0LTA. 

She  deserved  it! 
Luckless  Glycine !  rash,  imhappy  girl ! 
Twas  the  first  time  she  e'er  deceived  me. 

ATTENDANT. 

She  was  in  love,  and  had  she  not  died  thus, 
With  grief  for  Bethlen's  loss,  and  fear  of  Laska, 
She  woold  have  pined  herwlf  to  death  at  home. 

SAROLTA. 

Has  the  youth's  fother  come  back  Irom  his  search  I 

ATTENDANT. 

He  never  will,  I  fear  me,  O  dear  lady ! 
That  Laska  did  so  triumph  o'er  the  old  mai^— 
It  was  quite  cruel — ** You'll  be  sure**  said  he, 
**To  meet  wish  part  at  least  of  your  son  BetUeH, 
Or  the  war-wolf  mu^  have  a  qmdc  digestion  ! 
Go!  Search  the  wood  by  all  means!  Go!.  I  petty  ymf 

SAROLTA. 

Inhuman  wretch ! 

ATTENDANT. 

And  old  Bathory  answer'd 
With  a  sad  smile,  **It  is  a  witch's  prayer. 
And  may  Heaven  read  it  backwards."    Thoo^  A$ 

was  rash, 
Twas  a  small  fiiult  for  such  a  punishment! 

SAROLTA. 

Nay !  'twas  my  grief,  and  not  my  anger  spoke. 
Sinall  fault  indeed'!  but  leave  roe,  my  good  girl! 
I  foel  a  weight  that  only  prayer  can  lighten. 

[Exit  Attesdsst 
O  they  were  iiuiocent,  and  yet  have  perish'd 
In  their  May  of  life ;  and  Vice  grows  old  in  triUBpb 
Is  it  Mercy's  hand,  that  for  the  bad  man  holds 

Life's  closing  gate  f 

Still  passing  thence  petitionary  hoars 
To  woo  the  obdurate  spirit  to  repentance? 
Or  would  this  dullness  tell  me,  Uiat  there  is 
Guilt  too  enormous  to  be  duly  punish'd, 
Save  by  increase  of  guilt !  'The  Pbwers  of  Evfl 
Are  jealous  claimants.    Guilt  too  hath  its  ordesl. 
And  Hell  its  own  probation ! — Merciful  Heaveik 
Rather  than  this,  pour  down  upon  thy  suppliant 
Disease,  and  agony,  and  comfortless  want ! 
O  send  us  forth  to  wander  on,  unsheltered ! 
Make  our  food  bitter  with  despised  tiHirs ! 
Let  viperous  scorn  hiss  at  us  as  we  pass ! 
Yea,  let  us  sink  down  at  our  enemy's  gate. 
And  beg  forgiveneas  and  a  morsel  of  bread ! 
With  all  the  heaviest  worldly  visitations. 
Let  the  dire  fother's  corse  that  hovers  o'er  m 
Work  out  its  dread  fulfilment,  and  the  spirit 
Of  wrong'd  Kiuprili  be  appeased.     But  only. 
Only,  Ouereiftil  in  vengeance !  let  not 
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ae  turn  inward  on  my  Canmir't  aoul! 
ice  the  fiend  Ambition,  and  restore  him 
m  heart !  O  save  him !  Save  my  husband ! 
11^  the  latter  part  of  this  tpeech,  Emesick 
met  forward  from  his  hiding-place.  Saaolta 
dng  him,  withoui  recognizing  him. 
diape  a  lather's  cnrae  diould  conm. 

SBOUUCK  iadvandng), 

8AROLTA. 

Who  art  thou  7  Robber!  Traitor! 

SMERICK. 

Friend! 
pod  hour  hath  startled  these  darit  fancies, 
I  tnitoTs,  that  would  fain  depose 
and  beauty,  from  their  natural  thrones : 
ip  those  angel  eyes,  that  regal  forehead. 

SAKOLTA. 

n  me.  Heaven !  I  must  not  seem  afraid ! 

[Aside. 
to-nigfat  then  deigns  to  play  the  mariter. 
ks  3rour  Majesty ! 

EMXRICK. 

Saiolta's  love ; 
rick*s  power  lies  prostrate  at  her  feet 

8AROLTA. 

nard  the  sovereign's  power  from  such  de> 

basement ! 

r.  Sire,  let  it  descend  in  vengeance 

tse  ingrate,  on  the  faithless  slave 

id  onbar  the  doors  of  these  retirements ! 

1  ?  Has  Casimir  deserved  this  insult  f 

giving  heart !  If— if— from  Heaven 

rom  you.  Lord  Eroerick ! 

EMXRICK. 

Chiefly  from  me. 
oC  like  an  ingrate  robb'd  my  court 
y*8  star,  and  kept  my  heart  in  darkness ! 
1  on  him  I  will  administer  justice- 
mercy,  yet  in  love  and  rapture.  [Seizes  her. 

SAROLTA. 

!  Help! 


■MERICK. 

Call  louder  f  Scream  again ! 
one  can  hear  you ! 

8AR0LTA. 

Hear  me,  hear  me.  Heaven ! 

XJIKRICK. 

y  this  rage  ?  Who  best  deserves  you  f  Casimir, 
'i  bought  implement,  the  jealous  slave 
ws  you  up  with  bolts  and  bars  7  or  Emerick, 
iSen  3rou  a  throne  7  Nay,  mine  you  shall  be. 
rith  this  fond  resistance !  Yield ;  then  live 
ith  a  widow,  and  the  next  a  queen ! 


[Struggling. 


SAROLTA. 

one  brief  moment 

me,  I  conjure  you. 

e  tkrotos  him  offt  and  rushes  towards  a  toUeL 

Emxrick  follows,  and  as  she  takes  a  dagger, 

he  gra^  it  in  her  hand. 


Ha!  ha!  a  dagger; 
y  ornament  for  a  lady's  casket ! 
d,  devotion  is  akin  to  love. 


But  yours  is  tragic !  Love  in  war !  It  charms  me. 
And  makes  your  beauty  worth  a  king's  embraces ! 

{During  this  speech,  Bethlen  enitrs  armed). 

BBTHLEN. 

Rofiian,  forbear !  Turn,  turn  and  front  my  sword 

EMERICK 

Pish !  who  is  this  7 

SAROLTA. 

O  sleepless  eye  of  Heaven ! 
A  blest,  a  blessed  spirit !  Whence  camest  thou  t 
May  I  still  call  thee  Bethlen  7 

BETHLEN. 

Ever,  lady. 
Tour  fiuthful  soldier! 

EMERICK. 

Insolent  slave !  Depart! 
KnoVst  thou  not  me  f 

BETHLEN. 

I  know  thou  art  a  villain 
And  coward !  That,  thy  devilish  purpose  marks  diee ! 
What  else,  this  lady  must  instruct  my  sword ! 

SAROLTA. 

Monster,  retire !  O  touch  him  not,  thou  blest  one ! 
This  is  the  hour,  that  fiends  and  damned  spirits 
Do  walk  the  earth,  and  take  what  form  they  list! 
Yon  devil  hath  assumed  a  king's ! 

BETHLEN. 

Usurp'dit! 

EMERICK. 

The  king  will  play  the  devil  with  thee  indeed ! 
But  that  I  mean  to  hear  thee  howl  on  the  rack, 
I  would  debase  this  sword,  and  lay  thee  prostrate. 
At  this  thy  paramour's  feet ;  then  drag  her  forth 
Stain'd  with  adulterous  blood,  and  [Then  to  Sarolta 

— Mark  you,  traitress 
Stmmpeted  first,  then  tum'd  adrift  to  beggary ! 
Thou  prayed'st  for't  toa 

SAROLTA. 

Thou  art  so  fiendish  wicked. 
That  in  thy  blasphemies  I  scarce  hear  thy  threats. 

BETHLEN 

Lady,  be  calm !  fear  not  this  king  of  the  buskin ! 
A  king  7  Oh  laugliter !  A  king  B^jazet ! 
That  from  some  vagrant  actor's  tyring-room. 
Hath  stolen  at  once  his  speech  and  crown ! 

EMERICK. 

Ah!  treason! 
Thou  hast  been  lesson'd  and  trick'd  up  for  this ! 
As  surely  as  the  wax  on  thy  death-warrant 
Shall  take  the  impression  of  this  rojral  signet. 
So  plain  thy  face  hath  ta'en  the  mask  of  rebel ! 
[Emerick  points  his  hand  haughtily  towards  Beth- 
len, loAo  catching  a  sight  of  the  signet,  seises 
his  hand  and  eagerly  observes  the  signsi,  then 
JUngs  the  hand  back  with  indignant  joy. 

BETHLEN. 

It  must  be  so !  T  is  e'en  the  counterpart ! 

But  with  a  foul  usurping  cipher  on  it! 

The  bght  hath  flash'd   from  Heaven,  and  I  musi 

follow  it ! 
O  curst  usurper!  O  thou  brother-murderer! 
That  madest  a  star-bright  queen  a  fugitive  widow ! 
Who  fill'st  the  land  with  curses,  being  thyself, 
All  curses  in  one  tyrant !  see  and  tremble ! 
This  is  Kiajnili's  sword  that  now  hangs  o'er  thee! 
Kiuprili*s  hlastiiig  cane,  that  from  iis  point 
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Sboots  lightnings  at  thee !  Hark !  in  Andreas'  nama, 
Heir  of  hia  vengeance!  hell-hound!  I  defy' thee. 
[They  fghty  and  just  a»  Emerick  is  diaarmedj  in 

rush  Casimir,  Old  Bathory,  and  attendants. 

Casimir  runs  in  bHween  the  combakmts,  and 

parts  them :  in  the  struggle  BsTHLXif'a  sword 

is  thrown  down. 

casimir. 
The  king  disann'd  too  by  a  stranger!  Speak! 
What  may  this  mean  f 

KMRRICK. 

Deceived,  dishonor'd  lord ! 
Ask  thou  yon  &ir  adultress !  She  will  tell  thee 
A  tale,  which  wouldst  thou  be  both  dupe  and  traitor. 
Thou  wilt  believe  against  thy  friend  and  sovereign ! 
Thou  art  present  noio,  and  a  friend's  duty  ceases  : 
To  thine  ovm  justice  leave  I  thine  own  wrongs. 
Of  hcdf  thy  vengeance,  I  perforce  must  rob  thee. 
For  that  the  sovereign  claims.    To  thy  allegiance 
I  now  conunit  this  traitor  and  assassin. 

[Then  to  the  Attendants. 
Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon !  and  to-morrow. 
Ere  the  sun  rises, — hark  I  your  heads  or  his ! 

BKTHLEN. 

Can  Hell  work  miracles  to  mock  Heaven's  justice  f 

EMERICK. 

Who  speaks  to  him  dies !  The  traitor  that  has  menaced 
His  king,  must  not  pollute  the  breathing  air, 
Even  with  a  word  ! 

CASIMIR  (to  BaTHORT). 

Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon! 
[Exii  Bethlen,  hurried  off  by  Bathory  ttnd 
Attendants. 

EMERICK. 

We  hunt  to-morrow  in  your  upland  forest : 

Thou  {to  Casimir)  wilt  attend  us:  and  wilt  then 

explain 
This  sudden  and  roost  fortunate  arrival. 

[Exit  Emerick  ;  manent  Casimir  and  Sarolta. 

8AR0LTA. 

My  lord !  my  husband !  look  whose  sword  lies  yonder! 
[Pointing  to  the  sword  which  Bethlkn  had  been 

disarmed  of  by  the  Attendants. 
It  is  Kiuprili's;  Casimir,  'tis  thy  fether's! 
And  wielded  by  a  stripling's  arm,  it  bafiied, 
Yea,  fell  like  Heaven's  own  lightnings  on  that  Tar^ 

quin. 

CASIMn. 

Hush !  hush !  [/n  on  under  voice, 

I  had  detected  ere  I  left  the  city 
The  tyrant's  curst  intent    Lewd,  damn'd  ingrate ! 
For  hun  did  I  bring  down  a  Other's  curse ! 
Swift,  swifl  must  be  our  means !  To-morrow's  sun 
Sets  on  his  fate  or  mine !  O  blest  Sarolta! 

[Embracing  her. 
No  other  prayer,  late  penitent,  dare  I  offer. 
But  that  thy  spotless  virtues  may  prevail 
O'er  Casimir's  crimes  and  dread  Kiuprili's  onrse ! 

[Exeunt  coHSuUing. 
a. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Glade  tn  a  Wood. 

Enter  CASUom,  looking  ansiemdy  arotmi. 

CASIMIR. 

^^ needs  mttet  be  tba  spot!  O,  here  he  oomM*. 


Enter  Lord  Ritdolph. 

Well  met.  Lord  Rudolph! 

Your  whisper  was  not  lost  upon  my  ear. 
And  I  dare  trust — 

LORD  RUDOLPH 

Enough !  the  time  is  pra 
You  lefl  Temeswar  late  on  yester-eve  f 
And  sojoum'd  there  some  hours ! 

CASIMIR. 

1  did  so! 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

H 

Aught  of  a  hunt  preparing? 

*  CASIMIR. 

Yes;  and  met 
The  assembled  huntsmen  t 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Was  there  no  wor 

CASIMIR. 

The  word  for  me  was  this  { — The  royal  Leq 
Chases  thy  mUk-white  dedicated  Hind. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Your  answer  f 

CASIMIR. 

As  the  word  proves  false  or  i 
Will  Casimir  cross  the  hunt,  or  join  the  hm 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

The  event  redeem'd  their  pledge  7 

CASIMIR. 

It  did.  and 
Have  I  sent  back  both  pledge  and  invitatia 
The  spotless  Hind  hath  fled  to  them  for  die 
And  bears  with  her  my  seal  of  fellowship! 

[They  take  h 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

But  Emerick !  how  when  you  reported  lo  h 
Sarolta's  disappearance,  and  the  flight 
Of  Bethlen  with  his  guards  ? 

CASIMIR. 

O  he  roceivec 
As  evidence  of  their  mutual  guilt :  in  fine^ 
With  cozening  warmth  condoled  with,  and 
mo. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

I  enter'd  as  the  door  was  closing  on  you : 
His  eye  was  fix'd,  yet  seem'd  to  follow  you, 
With  such  a  look  of  hate,  and  scorn  and  tri 
As  if  he  had  you  in  the  toils  already. 
And  were  then  choosing  where  to  stab  yon 
But  hush !  draw  back ! 

CASIMIR. 

This  nook  is  at  the  fii 
From  any  beaten  track. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

There!  mark  them! 
[Points  to  where  Laska  and  Pxstalo 
the  Stage. 

CASIMIR. 
LORD  RUDOLPH. 

One  of  the  two  I  recognized  this  morning; 
His  name  is  Pestalutz :  a  trusty  ruffian, 
Whose  fiice  is  prologue  still  to  some  dsirk  m 
Beware  no  stratagem,  no  trick  of 
Dispart  you  from  your  servants. 

CASIMIR  (asidey. 
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de  of  that  ruffian  is  my  servant; 
trusted  most  and  most  preferr'd. 
ist  port.     What  makes  the  king  so  late  f 
^-ont  to  be  an  early  stirrer. 

LORD  KUDOLFH. 

And  his  main  policy 
[  the  sluggard  nature  in  ourselves 
truth,  the  better  half  of  the  secret 
I  the  world  :  for  the  will  governs  all. 
ty  lowers !  the  cross-winds  wajrwardly 
fentastjc  masses  of  the  clouds 
Jd  mockery  of  the  coming  hunt ! 

CASIMim. 

ier  mass !  I  make  it  wear  the  shape 
ram  that  butts  with  head  depress'd. 

Loan  RUDOLPH  (snuling). 
ne  stray  sheep  of  the  oozy  flock, 
bards  Lie  not,  the  Sea-shepherds  tend, 
r  Proteus.     But  my  fancy  shapes  it 
*  couchant  on  a  rocky  shelf 

CASIMIR. 

the  edges  of  the  lurid  mass — 
s  if  some  idly-vexing  Sprite, 
ving  coasting  by,  with  techy  hand 

the  ringlets  of  the  vaporous  Fleece. 

sure  signs  of  conflict  nigh  at  hand, 
mtal  war! 

[A  single  Trumpet  heard  at  a  distance. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

That  single  blast 
a  that  the  tyrant's  pawing  cowser 
the  gate  [A  vcUey  of  TrumpeU. 

Hark !  now  the  kii^  comes  forth ! 
midst  this  crash  of  horns  and  clarions 
a  his  steed,  which  proudly  rears  an-end 
looks  round  at  ease,  and  scans  the  crowd, 
is  stately  form  and  horsemanship ! 
>ay !  my  absence  may  be  noticed. 

CASIMIR. 

u  canst,  essay  to  lead  the  hunt 
the  forest  skirts ;  and  ero  high  noon 
ir  sworn  confederates  from  Temeswar. 
«  3ret  this  clouded  sun  slopes  westward, 
erick's  death,  or  Casimir's,  will  appease 
es  of  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili ! 

[£jrtf  RuDOi^H  and  manet  Casihir. 

or,  Laska! 

Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 
e  him  as  he  was,  and  often  wam'd  roe. 
kam'd  she  this  f — O  she  was  innocent ! 
e  innocent  is  nature's  wisdom ! 
^ove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air. 
Mm  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter, 
young  steed  recoOs  upon  his  haunches, 
er-yet-seen  adder's  hiss  flrst  heard, 
han  Suspicion's  himdred  eyes 
ne  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
opjMignancy  of  their  own  goodnea, 
thie  approach  of  evil    Casimir ! 
3  parricide !  through  yon  wood  didst  dum, 
)  and  sword,  pursue  a  patriot  &ther, 
r  and  an  orphaiL    Darest  thou  then 
den  wretch),  put  forth  these  hands  to  raise 
,  all  sacred,  of  thy  country's  cause  f 
mi  in  pity  on  thy  son,  Kiuprili ; 
deep  abhorrence  of  his  crime. 


Unstain'd  with  selfish  fears,  be  his  atonement ! 

0  strengthen  him  to  nobler  compensation 
In  the  dehverance  of  his  bleeding  country ! 

[Exit  Casimir. 

Scene  <Aange$  to  the  mouth  of  a  Cavern,  a»  in  Act  IT. 
Zapolya  and  Glycine  diacavered. 

zapolya. 
Our  friend  is  gone  to  seek  some  safer  cave. 
Do  not  then  leave  me  long  alone,  Glycine ! 
Having  enjoy'd  thy  commune,  loneliness, 
That  but  oppress'd  me  hitherto,  now  scares. 

GLYCINE. 

1  shall  know  Bethlen  at  the  furthest  distance. 
And  the  same  moment  I  descry  him,  lady, 

I  will  return  to  you.  [Exit  Glycink. 

Enter  Old  Bathory,  speaking  as  he  enters, 

OLD  BATHQRY. 

Who  hears  ?  A  friend ! 
A  messenger  from  him  who  bean  the  signet ! 

[Zapolya,  who  had  been  gazing  affectionatdy  after 
Glycine,  ^art»  at  Bathory's  voice. 
He  hath  the  watch- word  ! — Art  thou  not  Bathory  ? 

OLD  BATHORY. 

0  noble  lady !  greetings  from  your  son ! 

[Bathory  kneels 

ZAPOLYA. 

Rise !  rise !  Or  shall  I  rather  kneel  beside  thee. 
And  call  down  blessings  from  the  wealth  of  HeaTen 
Upon  thy  honor'd  head  ?  When  thou  last  saw'st  me 

1  would  full  fain  have  knelt  to  thee,  and  could  not, 
Thou  dear  old  man !  How  oil  since  then  in  dreams 
Have  I  done  worship  to  thee,  as  an  angel 
Bearing  my  helpless  babe  upon  thy  wings ! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

O  he  was  bom  to  honor !  Gallant  deeds 
And  perilous  hath  he  wrought  since  yester^ve. 
Now  from  Temeswar  (for  to  him  was  trusted 
A  life,  save  thine,  the  dearest)  he  hastes  hither— 

ZAPOLYA. 

Lady  Sarolta  mean'st  thou? 

OLD  BATHORY. 

She  is  safo. 
The  royal  brute  hath  overleapt  his  prey, 
And  when  he  tum'd,  a  sworded  Virtue  faced  him. 
My  own  brave  boy— O  pardon,  noble  lady  I 
Your  son 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark!  Is  it  he! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

I  hear  a  voice 
Too  hoarse  for  Bethlen's !  T  was  his  scheme  and  hope, 
Long  ere  the  hunters  could  approach  the  forest. 
To  have  led  you  hence. — Retire. 

ZAPOLYA. 

O  life  of  terrors ! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

In  the  cave's  mouth  we  have  such 'vantage-ground 
That  even  this  old  arm —         > 

[Exeunt  Zapolya  and  Bathory  into  tks  Caee 

Enter  Laska  and  Pestalutx. 

LASKA. 

Not  a  step  further! 

PESTALUTZ. 

Daslaid !  was  this  your  promiBe  to  die 
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LASKA. 

I  have  fuinird  his  orders ;  have  viralk'd  with  jrou 
As  with  a  friend  ;  have  pointed  out  Lord  Casimir : 
And  now  I  leave  jrou  to  take  care  of  him. 
For  the  king's  purposes  are  doubtless  friendly. 

PESTALUTZ  (affecting  to  storQ. 
Be  on  jrour  guard,  man ! 

LA8KA  (in  affright). 

Ha !  what  now  f 

raSTALUTZ. 

Behind  you 
Twas  one  of  Satan*s  imps,  that  grinn*d,  and  threat- 

en*d  3rou 
For  your  most  impudent  hope  to  cheat  his  master ! 

LA8KA. 

Pdiaw!  What,  3rou  think  'tis  fear  that  makes  me 
leave  you  ? 

FESTALUTZ. 

b't  not  enough  to  play  the  knave  to  others, 
But  thou  must  lie  to  thine  own  heart  f 

LASKA  {pompously). 
Friend !  Laska  will  be  found  at  his  own  post, 
Watching  elsewhere  for  the  king's  interest 
There 's  a  rank  plot  that  Laska  must  hunt  down, 
Twixt  Bethlen  and  Glycine ! 

rssTALUTZ  (toiih  a  sneer). 

What!  the  girl 
Whom  Laska  saw  the  war-wolf  tear  in  pieces  f 

LASKA  (throwing  down  a  bow  and  arrows). 
Well!  there's  my  arms!  Hark!  should  your  javelin 

fiiil  you, 
These  points  are  tipt  with  venom. 

[Starts  and  sees  Glycine  without 
By  Heaven !  Glycine ! 
Now,  as  3rou  love  the  king,  help  me  to  seize  her ! 

[They  run  out  q/^er  Glycine,  and  she  shrieks  with' 
out :  then  enter  Bathory  from  the  Cavern. 

OLD  BATIIORY. 

Rest,  lady,  rest !  I  feel  in  every  sinew 

A  young  man's  strength  returning !  Which  vray  went 

they? 
The  shriek  came  thence. 

[Clash  <f  swords^  and  Bethlen's  voice  heard  from 
behind  the  Scenes;  Glycine  enters  alarmed; 
then,  as  seeing  Laska's  bow  and  arrows, 

glycine. 
Ha !  weapons  here  ?  Then,  Bethlen,  thy  Glycine 
Will  die  with  thee  or  save  thee ! 

[She  seizes  them  and  rushes  out  Bathoky  following 
her,  Uvdy  and  irregular  Music,  and  Peasants 
with  hunting-spears  cross  the  stagSt  singing  cho- 
rally. 

CHORAL  SONG. 

Up,  up !  ye  dames,  ye  lasses  gay ! 
To  the  meadows  trip  away. 
Tis  you  must  tend  the  flocks  this  mom, 
And  scare  the  small  birds  from  the  com. 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 

Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  house 
7b  the  cricket  and  the  mouse : 


Find  grannam  out  a  sunny  seat. 
With  babe  and  lambkin  at  her  feet 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 

Re-enter,  as  the  Huntsmen  passcff,  Bathory,  Bimli : 

aiyd  Glycine. 

glycine  (Zeantujr  on  Bethlen). 
And  now  once  more  a  womai^— — 

BETHLEN. 

Was  it  then 
That  timid  eye,  vras  it  those  maiden  hands 
That  sped  the  shaA  which  saved  me  and  avenged  dmI 

OLD  BATHORY  (tO  BeTHLEN  eXuUingly). 

Twas  a  vision  blazon'd  on  a  cloud 
By  lightning,  shaped  into  a  passionate  scheme 
0£  life  and  death !  I  saw  the  traitor,  I^ska, 
Stoop  and  snatch  up  the  javelin  of  his  cororsde; 
The  point  wqb  at  your  back,  when  her  shaft  reschd 

him 
The  coward  tum'd,  and  at  the  selfsame  instant 
The  braver  villain  fell  beneath  your  sword. 

Enter  Zapolya. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Bethlen !  my  child  !  and  safe  too ! 

BETHLEN. 

Mother'  Qaeen! 
Royal  Zapolya !  name  me  Andreas ! 
Nor  blame  thy  son,  if  being  a  king,  he  yet 
Hath  made  huB  own  arm,  minister  of  his  jostiep 
So  do  the  Gods  who  lanch  the  thunderbolt! 

ZAPOLYA 

O  Raab  Kiuprili !  Friend!  Protector!  Guide' 
In  vain  we  trench'd  the  altar  round  with  walcis 
A  flash  from  Heaven  hath  touch'd  the  hiddon  iDcenw— 

BETHLEN  (hastily). 
And  that  majestic  form  that  stood  b^iJc  dice 
Was  Raab  Kiuprili ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

It  was  Raab  Kiupnlt ; 
As  sure  as  thou  art  Andreas,  and  the  king. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Hail  Andreas!  hail  my  king!  [Tritimpkndj 

ANDREAS. 

Stop,  thou  revtmd  cm 
Lest  we  oflend  the  jealous  destinies 
By  shouts  ere  victory.     Deem  it  then  thy  duty 
To  pay  this  homage,  when  'tis  mine  to  claim  it 

GLYCINE. 

Accept  thine  hand-maid's  service !  [JTseeloy 

ZAPOLYA 

Raise  her,  ion! 

0  raise  her  to  thine  arms !  she  saved  (hy  life. 
And  through  her  love  for  thee,  she  saved  thy  modia^ 
Hereafter  thou  shalt  know,  that  this  dear  maid 
Hath  other  and  hereditary  claims 

Upon  thy  heart,  and  with  Heaven-guarded  iniliiKC 
But  carried  on  the  work  her  sire  began ! 

ANDREAS. 

Dear  maid !  more  dear  thou  canst  not  be !  the  ml 
Shall  make  my  love  religion.    Ha»to  we  hence; 
For  as  I  reach'd  the  skirite  of  this  high  forest, 

1  heard  the  noise  and  uproar  of  the  chose, 
Doubling  its  echoes  fiom  the  mountain  foot 
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6LTCINK. 

n  the  IniDt  approacheii 

km  wUkout,  and  <^UnBard»  dUtaad  (hander, 

ZAPOLTA. 

OKiuprili! 

OLD  BATBORT. 

oo-lniiiten  of  the  middle  air 

II  cry,  and  scare  with  arrowy  fire 

y !  Hark !  now  here,  now  there,  a  hom 
igly  with  irregular  blast !  the  tempest 
er'd  them! 
t  heard  a$fivm  d^fanUpUuxM  at  a  distance, 

ZAPOLTA. 

O  Heavens!  where  stays  Kiuprilif 

OLD  BATHORT. 

1  will  be  aiuTOunded !  leave  me  here. 

ANDKSAB. 

sr!  let  me  see  thee  once  in  safety, 
hasten  back,  with  lif^tning's  speed, 
he  hero! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Haste !  my  life  upon  it, 
I  him  safe 

AifDRKAS  (thunder  again). 

Ha !  what  a  crash  vims  there ! 
eons  10  claim  a  mightier  criminal 
Pointing  wkhout  to  the  body  of  Pbtaldtz. 
I  vile  subaltern. 

ZAPOLTA. 

Your  behest,  High  Powers, 
ey !  to  the  appointed  spirit, 
I  so  long  kept  watch  round  diis  drear  cavern, 
t  &ith,  Kiuphli,  I  intrust  thee ! 
Exeuni  Zapolta,  Andreas,  and  Gltcine, 

Andreas  having  in  haete  dropt  hit  tword. 

Manet  Bathort. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

ding  corse,  {pointing  to  Pestalutz'b  body) 

may  work  us  mischief  still : 

I,  'twill  rouse  alarm  and  crowd  the  hunt 

parts  towards  this  spot    Stript  of  its  armor, 

t  hither. 

[  Bathort.    After  a  whik  several  Hunters 

cross  the  Mage  as  scaUered.  Some  time  after  ^ 

enter  Kicjprili  in  his  disguise^  fainting  with 

fatigue^  and  as  pursued, 

B  KifTPRiLi  {throwing  off  his  disguise). 

iven  alone  can  save  me.  Heaven  alone 

ny  trust 

tktn  speaking  as  to  Zapolta  tfi  the  Cavern. 

Haste !  haste !  Zapolya,  flee ! 
mters  the  Cavern^  and  then  returns  in  QJarm. 
tied  perhaps  ?  Oh  no.  let  me  not  perish 
I  of  Heaven's  justice !  Faint,  disairm'd, 
w  powerless,  senseless  rock  sustain  me  I 
parcel  of  my  native  land. 

[Then  observing  the  sword. 
A  sword ! 
my  sword!  Zapolya  hath  escaped, 
erers  are  baffled,  and  there  hves 
as  to  avenge  Kiuprili's  fall ! — 
s  a  time,  when  this  dear  sword  did  flash 

III  as  the  storm-fire  from  mine  arms : 
ce  raise  it  now — yet  come,  fell  tyrant ! 

with  tibee  my  shame  and  bitter  anguish, 
r  work  and  thine !  Kiuprili  now 
lie  death-blow  as  a  si^er  should. 


Re-enter  Batbort,  with  the  dead  body  of  PESTALcm. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Poor  tool  and  victim  of  another's  guilt! 
Thou  ibllow'st  heavily :  a  reluctant  weight ! 
Good  truth,  it  is  an  undeserved  honor 
That  in  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili's  cave 
A  wretch  like  thee  should  find  a  burial-place. 

[Then  observing  Kiuprill 
Tis  he ! — in  Andreas'  and  Zapolya's  name 
Follow  me,  reverend  form  7  Thou  needst  not  speal^ 
For  thou  canst  be  no  other  than  Kiuprili ! 

KIUPRILL 

And  are  they  safe  f  [N<dse  wtAouL 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Conceal  yoiuself,  my  Lord 
I  will  mislead  them ! 

KIUPRILL 

Is  Zapolya  safe  f 

OLD  BATHORT. 

I  doubt  it  not ;  but  haste,  haste,  I  conjure  you ! 

[As  he  retires,  in  rushes  CABiins. 

CASUiiR  (entering). 

Monster ! 
Thou  shalt  not  now  escape  me ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Stop,  Loid  Casimir! 
It  is  no  monster. 

CASIMIR. 

Art  thou  too  a  traitor? 
Is  this  the  place  where  Emerick's  murderers  lurk  f 
Say  where  is  he  that,  trick'd  in  this  disguise. 
First  lured  me  on,  then  scared  my  dastard  followen? 
Thou  must  have  seen  him.  Say  where  is  th'  assassin! 
OLD  BATHORT  (pointing  to  the  body  of  Pestalutz). 
There  lies  the  assassin !  slain  by  that  same  sword 
That  was  descending  on  his  curat  employer. 
When  entering  thou  beheld'st  Sarolta  rescued ! 

CASIMIR. 

Strange  providence !  what  then  was  he  who  fled  me! 
[Bathort  points  to  the  Cavern^  whence  Kiuprili 
advances. 
Thy  looks  speak  fearful  things !  Whither,  old  man ! 
Would  thy  hand  point  me  ? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Casimir,  lo  diy  fethm. 
CASIMIR  (discovering  Kiuprili). 
The  curse!  the  curse !  Open  and  swallow  me. 
Unsteady  earth !  Fall,  dizcy  rocks !  and  hide  me ! 

OLD  BATHORT  (to  KlUPRILl). 

Speak,  speak,  my  Lord ! 

KIUPRILI  (holds  out  the  sword  to  Bathort). 

Bid  him  fulfil  his  woik ! 

CASIMIR. 

Thou  art  Heaven's  immediate  minister,  dread  spirit ' 
O  for  sweet  mercy,  take  some  other  ferm. 
And  save  me  from  perdition  and  despair ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

He  lives ! 

CASIMIR. 

Lives !  A  father's  curse  can  never  die ! 

KIUPRILI  (in  a  tone  of  pdy), 
O  Casimir!  Casimir! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Look !  he  doth  Ibigive  you  * 
Hark!  'tis  the  tyrant's  voice. 

[Emkrick's  voios  wUJm^ 
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CA8IMIR. 

I  kneel,  I  kneel ! 
Retract  thy  cone !  O,  hy  my  mother's  ashet, 
Have  pity  on  thy  seli^bhorring  child ! 
If  not  for  me,  yet  for  my  innocent  wifo, 
Yet  for  my  country's  sake,  give  my  arm  streng^ 
Permitting  me  again  to  call  thee  father! 

KIirPRILL 

Son,  I  forgive  thee !  Take  thy  father's  sword ; 
When  thou  shalt  lift  it  in  thy  country's  cause, 
In  that  same  instant  doth  thy  father  bless  thee ! 

[KiUPRiu  and  Casimir  embrace ;  they  aU  retire 
to  the  Caoem  supporting  Kiuprxll  Casiiur 
a$  by  accident  drops  his  robe^  and  Bathort 
throws  it  over  the  body  of  Pestalutz.  . 
EMERICK  {entering). 
Fools !  Cowards !  follow— or  by  Hell  I  'II  make  you 
Find  reason  to  fear  Emerick,  more  than  all 
The  mummer-fiends  that  ever  masqueraded 
As  gods  or  wood-nymphs . — 

Then  sees  the  body  of  Pestalutz,  covered  by 
Casimir'8  doah. 

Ha!  'tis  done  then! 
Our  necesHury  villain  hath  proved  faithful. 
And  there  lies  Casimir,  and  our  last  fears ! 

WeU !— Ay,  weU ! 

And  is  it  not  well  f  For  though  grafted  on  us. 
And  fill'd  too  with  our  sap,  the  deadly  power 
Of  the  parent  poison-tree  lurk'd  in  its  fibres : 
There  was  too  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili  in  him: 
The  old  enemy  look'd  at  me  in  his  face, 
E'en  when  his  words  did  flatter  me  with  duty. 

[As  Ekerick  moves  towards  the  body,  enter  from 
the  Cavern  Casimir  and  Bathory. 

OLD  BATHORT  (pointing  to  where  the  noise  is,  and  aside 

to  Casimir). 
This  way  they  come ! 

casimir  {aside  to  Bathort). 

Hold  them  in  check  awhile. 
The  path  is  narrow !  Rudolph  will  assist  thee. 

■mbrick  {aside,  not  perceiving  CASUtn,  and  Bathort, 
and  looking  at  the  dead  body). 

And  ere  I  ring  the  alarum  of  my  sorrow, 

I  '11  scan  that  face  once  more,  and  murmur — Here 

Lies  Casimir,  the  last  of  the  Kiuprilis ! 

[UTWovers  the  face,  and  starts. 
Hell!  'tisPestalufz! 

casimir  {coming  forward). 

Yes,  thou  ingrate  Emerick ! 
Tis  Pestalutz!  'tis  thy  trusty  murderer! 
To  quell  thee  more,  see  Raab  Kiuprili's  sword ! 

EMERICK. 

Curses  on  it,  and  thee!  Think'st  thou  that  petty  omen 
Dare  whisper  fear  to  Emerick's  destiny  t 
Ho!  Treason!  Treason! 

casimir. 

Then  have  at  thee,  tyrant! 
[TheyfghL    EMtRiCK falls. 

EMERICK. 

Betzay'd  and  baffled 

By  mine  own  tool ! Oh !  [Dies. 

CASIMIR  {trittmphantly). 

Hear,  hear,  my  father! 
Thou  shouldst  have  witness'd  thine  own  deed.    O 

&ther! 
Wake  from  that  envious  swoon!  The  tyrant's  ftdlen ! 
Thy  swonl  hath  conquer'd !  As  I  lifted  it, 


Thy  blessing  did  indeed  descend  upon  me ; 
Dislodging  the  dread  curse.    It  flew  fbrdi  fhn  ■• 
And  lighted  on  the  tyrant ! 

Enter  Rudolth,  Bathort,  and  Attendantt. 

RUDOLPH  and  batAort  {entering). 

Friends !  fiiends  to  Ciuir 

CASIMIR. 

Rejoice,  lUyrians !  the  usurper's  fiiUen. 

RUDOLPH. 

So  perish  tyrants !  so  end  usurpation ! 

CASIMIR. 

Bear  hence  the  body,  and  move  slowly  oo! 

One  moment 

Devoted  to  a  joy,  that  bears  no  witness, 
I  follow  you,  and  we  will  greet  our  countiymea 
With  the  two  best  and  fullest  gifts  of  Heaven— 
A  tyrant  fallen,  a  patriot  chief  restored ! 

[Exeunt  Casimir  into  the  Cavern.  TV  red  m 
the  opposite  side. 

Scene  changes  to  a  splendid  Chamber  in  Casuhi'i 
Casde.    Confederates  discovers^ 

FIRST  CONFEDERATE. 

It  cannot  but  succeed,  friends.     From  this  pehos 
E'en  to  the  wood,  our  messengers  are  posted 
With  such  short  interspace,  tlmt  fost  as  sonnd 
CAn  travel  to  us,  we  shall  learn  the  event! 

Enter  another  Confederate. 
What  tidings  from  Temeswar? 

SECOND  confederate. 

^  With  one  voicf 

Th'  assembled  chieftains  have  deposed  the  tyintf; 
He  is  proclaim'd  the  public  enemy. 
And  the  protection  of  the  law  withdrawn. 

FIRST  confederate. 

Just  doom  for  him,  who  governs  without  law! 
Is  it  known  on  whom  the  sov'reignty  will  fidlf 

second  confederate. 
Nothing  is  yet  decided :  but  report 
Points  to  Lord  Casimir.    The  grateful  memoiy 
Of  his  renowned  father 

Enter  Sarolta. 

Hail  to  Sarolta. 
sarolta. 
Confederate  friends !   I  bring  to  you  a  joy 
Worthy  our  noble  cause !  Kiuprili  lives. 
And  from  his  obscure  exile,  hath  retum'd 
To  blees  our  country.    More  and  greater  tidingi 
Might  I  disclose ;  but  that  a  viroman's  voice 
Would  mar  the  wondrous  tale.    Wait  we  for  him 
The  partner  of  the  glory — Raab  Kiuprili ; 
For  he  alone  is  worthy  to  announce  it 

[Shouts  of  " KiupriU,  Kiuprili !"  and  **The Tynn^^ 
follen !"  without  Then  enter  Kiuprili,  CasdiA 
Rudolph,  Bathort,  and  Attendants,  cfier  ^ 
clamor  has  subsided. 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Spare  yet  your  joy,  my  friends !  A  higher  waili  f* 
Behold  your  Queen ! 

Enter  from  opposite  side,  Zapolta  and  Andkiai 
royally  attired,  with  Gltcikb. 
confederates. 
Comes  she  fitnn  heaven  to  falsM  ^ 
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OTHZK  CONFEDSKATEB. 
lAPOLTA. 

Heaven's  -wozk  of  grace  !■  full ! 
lou  art  safe! 

WLAAM  KIUPRIU. 

Royal  Zapolya ! 
ivenly  powen*  pay  we  our  duty  first; 
ikne  presexred  thee,  but  for  thee 
ir  country,  the  one  precious  brands 
IS*  n^'al  bouse.     O  countrymen, 
ur  King !  And  thank  our  country's  genius, 
same  means  which  have  preserved  our 
sovereign, 

wise  rear'd  him  worthier  of  the  throne 
than  by  birth.    The  undoubted  proo& 
y  his  royal  mother,  and  this  old  man 
ime  henceforth  be  dear  to  all  Illyrians), 
to  lay  before  the  assembled  counciL 

ALL. 

reaa !  Hail,  Illjrria's  rightful  king ! 

ANDaEA& 

draa,  O  friends !  *t  were  cowardice 
'  of  a  royal  Inrth,  to  shrink 
appointed  charge.    Yet,  while  we  wait 
.1  sanction  of  convened  Illyria, 
ef  while,  O  let  me  feel  myself 
,  the  friend,  the  debtor! — Heroic  mother! — 
can  breath  add  to  that  sacred  name  T 
gift  of  Providence,  to  teach  us 
Ity  is  but  the  public  form 
blimest  friendship,  let  my  youth 
uftd  thee,  as  the  vine  around  its  elm : 
support,  and  /  thy  faithful  fruitage, 
is  full,  and  these  poor  words  express  not 
but  an  art  to  check  its  over-swelling, 
shrink  not  from  my  filial  arms ! 
1  from  henceforth,  thou  shalt  not  forbid  me 
lee  father!  And  dare  I  forget  «^ 


The  powerful  intercession  of  thy  virtue, 
Lady  Sarolta  ?  Still  acknowledge  me 
Thy  faithful  soldier! — ^But  what  invocation 
Shall  my  full  soul  address  to  thee,  Glycine  ? 
Thou  sword,  that  leap'st  from  forth  a  bed  of 
Thou  falcon-hearted  dove  7 


ZAPOLTA. 

Hear  that  from  me,  son ! 
For  ere  she  lived,  her  &ther  saved  thy  life, 
Thine,  and  thy  fugitive  mother's ! 

CA8IMIR. 

Chef  Ragozzi! 

0  shame  upon  my  head !  I  would  have  given  her 
To  a  base  slave  I 

ZAPOLTA. 

Heaven  overruled  thy  purpose. 
And  sent  an  angel  {Pointing  to  Sarolta)  to  thy  house 

to  guard  her ! 
Thou  precious  bark!  freighted  with  all  our  treasures ! 

[7*0  Andrkab. 
The  sport  of  tempests,  and  yet  ne'er  the  victim. 
How  many  may  claim  salvage  in  thee ! 

(Pointing  to  Glyclne).         Take  her,  son 
A  queen  that  brings  with  her  a  richer  dowry 
Than  orient  kings  can  give ! 

barolta. 

A  banquet  waits  !— 
On  this  auspicious  day,  for  some  few  hours 

1  claim  to  be  your  hostess.     Scenes  so  awful 
With  flashing  light,  force  wisdom  on  us  all ! 
E'en  women  at  the  distaff  hence  may  see. 
That  bad  men  may  rebel,  but  ne'er  be  free; 
May  whisper,  when  the  waves  of  faction  focuit. 
None  love  their  country,  but  who  love  their  home ; 
For  freedom  can  with  those  alone  abide. 

Who  wear  the  golden  chain,  with  honest  pride. 
Of  love  and  duty,  at  their  o\\m  fireside : 
While  mad  ambition  ever  doth  caress 
Its  own  sure  fate,  in  its  own  restlessness ! 


Pccolomini;  or,  tfir  iFit^t^att  otW!^nlUn»Uln. 

A   DRAMA. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHHJLER. 


PREFACE. 


ly  intention  to  have  prefixed  a  Life  of  Wal- 
JO  this  translation  ^  but  I  found  that  it  must 
re  occupied  a  space  wholly  disproportionate 
ture  of  the  publication,  or  have  been  merely 
e  catalogue  of  events  narrated  not  more 
n  they  already  are  in  the  Play  itself  The 
inslation,  likewise,  of  Schiller's  Hisloiy  of 
y  Years'  War  diminished  the  motives  thereto. 
MS 


In  the  translation  I  endeavored  to  render  my  Author 
literally  wherever  I  was  not  prevented  by  absolute 
differences  of  idiom;  but  I  am  conscious,  that  in  t%\o 
or  three  short  passages  I  have  been  guilty  of  dilating 
the  original ;  and,  from  anxiety  to  give  the  full 
meaning,  have  weakened  the  force.  In  the  metre  1 
have  availed  myself  of  no  other  liberties  than  those 
which  Schiller  bad  permitted  to  himself,  except  the 
occasional  breaking-uo  of  the  line  by  the  substitu 
tion  of  a  trochee  for  an  iambic ;  of  which  liberty ,  mt 
frequent  in  our  tragedies,  I  find  no  instance  in  ibeim 
dramas 

Sb  T.  Colb&ume 
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ACT  L 
SCENE  L 

An  dd  CMk  Chamber  in  (he  CmmcH-HouteatPiUent 
decoraied  with  Cdore  and  other  War  Intignia. 

Illo  with  Butler  and  IsoLAiti. 

ILLO. 

Te  have  comt  late — but  ye  are  come !  The  dirtanwii 
Count  laolan,  excuaea  your  delay. 

IBOLANI. 

Add  due  too,  that  we  come  not  empCy^anded. 
At  Donauwert*  it  wai  reported  to  ua, 
A  Swedish  caravan  waa  on  ita  way 
Tranaporting  a  rich  cargo  of  proviaion, 
Almoat  aix  hundred  wagona.    Thia  my  Croata 
Plunged  down  upon  and  aeixed,  diia  weighty  prize  I — 
We  bring  it  hither 

ILLO. 

Juat  in  time  to  banquet 
The  illuatrioua  company  aaaembled  here. 

BUTLER. 

Tia  all  alire !  a  atirring  acene  here ! 


ISOLANL 


Ay! 


EUTLXX> 

Both  wife  and  daughter  doea  the  Duke  call  hidurt 
He  crowds  in  viaitanta  fiom  all  aidea. 


IBOLAlfL 


Hm! 


So  much  the  better!  I  had  framed  my  mind 
To  hear  of  naught,  but  warlike  circnmatance, 
Of  marchea,  and  attaclut  and  batteriea  ; 
And  lo !  the  Duke  providea,  that  aomething  toe 
Of  gentler  aort,  and  lovely,  diould  be  preaeat 
To  feaat  our  eym. 

ILLO  (tD^  has  been  standing  in  the  attitude  tfwmk 

tatien,  to  Butler,  whom,  he  hade  a  Uttk  m  m 

tide). 
And  how  came  you  to  know 
That  the  Count  Galaa  joina  ua  not  f 


butler. 


Becauae 


The  yeiy  churchea  are  all  full  of  aoldiera. 

[Ca^  hit  eye  around. 
And  in  the  Council-house  too,  I  observe, 
You  're  settled,  quite  at  home !  Well,  well !  we  aoldien 
Must  shiA  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  can. 

ILLO. 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  regiments. 
7ou  '11  fmd  Count  Tertsky  here,  and  Tiefenbach, 
Kolatto,  Goetz.  Maradas,  Hinnersam, 

The  Piccolomini,  both  son  and  father 

You  '11  meet  with  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.    Only 
Galas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altringer. 

BUTLER. 

Expect  not  Galas. 

ILLO  (hetitating). 
How  so  7  Do  you  know 

isoLANi  (interruj^ing  him). 
Max.  Piccolomini  here  ? — O  bring  me  to  him. 
I  see  him  yet  ('tis  now  ten  years  ago. 
We  were  engaged  with  Mansfeld  hard  by  Dessau), 
I  see  the  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  him, 
Leap  his  black  war-horse  from  the  bridge  adown. 
And  t'ward  his  father,  then  in  extreme  peril, 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scarce  upon  his  chin!  I  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finish'd  in  him. 

ILLO. 

You  11  see  him  yet  ere  evening.    He  conducts 
The  Duchess  Friedland  hither,  and  the  Princesst 
From  Camthen.    We  expect  them  here  at  noon. 


•  A  town  aboot  18  German  milea  N.  E.  of  Ulm. 
/  7%9  daket  /o  Genntar  boiof  alwsjn  reisninc  powsit,  thmr 
mat  Mad  daugbtm  an  rafiiied  Frinees  aod-Prinoesns. 


He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 

ILLO  {with  warmih). 
And  you  T — You  hold  out  firmly  T 

[Gratping  hit  hand  with  t^/tdtm 
NobUBoHtf! 
butler. 
AfVer  the  obligation  which  the  Duke 
Had  laid  so  newly  on  me 

ILLO. 

I  had  fixgottea 
A  pleaaant  duty— Major-General, 
I  wish  you  joy ! 

ISOLANI. 

What,  you  mean,  of  his  regimeDt 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gifl  still  sweeter 
The  ENike  has  given  him  the  very  same 
In  whiok  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  th«o, 
Work'd  himself,  step  by  step,  through  each  preftmoK 
From  the  ranks  upwards.    And  verily,  it  gives 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 
TiMhe  whole  corps,  if  once  in  their  femenlnBei 
An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  his  way. 

butler. 
I  am  perplex'd  and  doubtful,  whether  or  ud 
I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation. 
The  Emperor  has  not  yet  confirmed  the  appointmnt 

laOLANL 

Seize  it,  friend !  Seize  it!  The  hand  which  in  thif 

post 
Placed  you,  is  strong  enough  to  keep  yon  there, 
^te  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  X 

ILLO. 

Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it ! — 

If  we  would  aUof  \a  consider  it  so ! 

The  Emperor  gives  us  nothing ;  from  the  Doke 

Comes  all — whate'er  we  hope,  whate'er  we  hsTS 

ISOLANI  (to  Illo). 
My  noble  brother !  did  I  tell  jrou  how 
The  Duke  will  satisfy  my  creditors  f 
Will  be  himself  my  banker  for  the  future. 
Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man ! — 
And  this  is  now  the  third  time,  think  of  that! 
This  kingly-minded  man  has  rescued  me 
From  absolute  ruin,  and  restored  my  hovm. 

ILLO. 

O  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  with  his  wishes! 
Why,  friend!  he'd  give  Uie  whole  worid  to  hii 

soldiers. 
But  at  Vienna,  brother! — here's  the  grievance!— 
\  YHiat  «>\i\ic  tK^emss  do  thay  not  lay  to  shorlMi 
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id  where  they  can,  to  clip  hit  pinioDs. 
new  dainty  regnimtiong !  these, 
Mme  QueMenberg  bringi  hither  !— 

BUTLEB. 

Ay! 

oritioiie  of  the  Emperor* — 
heard  about  them ;  bat  I  hope 
will  not  draw  back  a  nn^e  inch ! 

nxo. 
is  right  most  surely,  unless  first 
See! 

BUTLxa  {Aodud  and  confuted^ 
awghi  then  f  You  alarm  me. 
t  the  mane  time  with  Bdtlke,  oad  taa  Akt- 

tying  tfoice). 
[  be  ruin'd,  every  one  of  us ! 

XLLO. 

No  more! 
ee  our  worthy  friend*  approaching 
Lieutenant -General,  PicoolominL 

Lxa  {thaking  his  head  ngmjicandy), 
ihall  not  go  hence  as  we  came. 


SCENE  n. 

CTATIO  PiCCOLOMINI  Ond  QUXBTKIBIIO. 

ocTAYio  {ttm  in  the  distance). 
lore  still !  Still  more  new  visitdrs ! 
dge,  friend !  that  never  was  a  camp^ 
Id  at  once  so  many  heads  of  heroes. 

{Approaching  nearer. 

Count  Isolani ! 

ISOLANL 

My  noble  brother, 
f  am  I  arrived ;  it  had  been  else  my  duty — 

OCTAVIO.  • 

Del  Butler — trust  me,  I  rejoice 

enew  acquaintance  with  a  man 

orth  and  services  I  know  and  honor. 

my  friend ! 

^t  we  place  at  once  before  our  eyes 

of  war's  whole  trade  and  mystery — 

TSXBCRO,  presenting  Butler  and  Uolani 

at  the  same  time  to  him. 
o  the  total  sum — Strength  and  Dispatch. 

aUESTENBERO  (/O  OCTAVIO). 

betwixt  them  both,  experienced  Prudence ! 
(presenting  QuESTEifBERO  to  Butlxb  and 

ISOLANl). 

jnberlain  and  War^commissioner  Questen- 
berg. 

er  of  the  Emperor's  behests, 
-tried  friend  and  patron  of  all  soldiers, 
r  in  this  noble  visitor.       [  Universal  sHenee. 

xo  (moving  towards  Questenbebo). 
(he  first  time,  noble  Minister, 
9  diown  our  camp  this  honor. 

aUESTENBEBG. 

Once  beforo, 
Bibre  these  colors. 

ILLO. 

«  too  you  remember  where  tbai  was. 
Zn&imt  in  Moravia,  where 


You  did  present  jrourself  upon  the  part 

Of  the  Emperor,  to  supplicate  our  Duke 

That  he  would  straight  asuume  the  chief  command. 

QUESTENBEBO. 

To  supplicaief  Nay,  noble  General ! 

So  &r  extended  neither  my  commission 

(At  least  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  my  ceaL 

ILLO. 

Well,  well,  then — to  compel  him,  if  you  choose. 
I  can  remember  me  right  well.  Count  Tilly 
Had  sufier*d  total  rout  upon  the  Lech. 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy. 
Whom  there  was  nothing  to  delay  from  pressing 
Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Austria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appear'd 
Before  our  General,  storming  him  with  prayers, 
And  menacing  the  Emperor's  displeasure, 
Unless  he  took  compassion  on  this  wretchedi 


ISOLANI  (tteps  up  to  them). 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  comprehensible  enough. 
Wherefore  with  your  commission  of  to-day 
You  were  not  all  too  willing  to  remember 
Your  former  one. 

QUESTENBEBO. 

Why  not.  Count  Isolan  f 
No  contradiction  sure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  urgent  business  of  that  time 
To  snatch  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand ; 
And  my  commission  of  to-day  instructs  me 
To  firee  her  from  her  good  friends  and  protectors. 

ILLO. 

A  worthy  office !   Afler  with  our  Mood 

We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon, 

To  be  swept  oti<  of  it  is  all  our  thanks. 

The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victoriea 

QUESTENBEBO. 

Unless  that  wretched  land  be  doomed  to  sufiler 

Only  a  change  of  evils,  it  must  be 

Freed  from  the  scourge  alike  of  friend  and  foe. 

ILLO. 

What  t  'Twas  a  favorable  year  9  the  boors 
Can  answer  fresh  demands  already. 


QUESTENBEBO. 


Nay. 


I  with  a 

I  not  fsr  from  the  Bfine-Moantaioi.  on  dis  high  load 

M  toPraffos. 


If  you  discourse  of  herds  and  meadow-grounds — 

ISOLANL 

The  war  maintains  the  war.    Are  the  boon  ruin'dt 
The  Emperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soldiers. 

Q17E8TENBEBO. 

And  is  the  poorer  by  even  so  many  sutgects. 

ISOLANL 

Fob !  We  are  all  his  subjects. 

QUESTENBEBO. 

Yet  vdth  a  difilerence,  General !  The  one  fills 

With  profitable  industry  the  purM, 

The  others  are  well  skill'd  to  empty  it 

The  sword  has  made  the  Emperor  poor;  the  plow 

Must  reinvigorate  hii  ^psources. 

ISOLANL 

Sure! 
Times  are  not  yet  so  bad.    Methinks  I  see 

[Examining  with  his  eye  the  dress  and  omttmentt> 
of  Questenbebo. 

Good  store  of  gold  that  still  remains  uncoin'd. 

IB  \^ 
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QUESTENBERQ. 

Thank  Heaven !  that  means  have  been  found  out  lo 

hide 
Some  little  from  the  fingers  of  the  Croats. 

ILLO. 

There !   The  Slawata  and  the  Marlinitz, 

On  whom  the  Emperor  heaps  his  gifts  and  graces. 

To  the  henrt-buming  of  all  good  Bohemians — 

Those  mmions  of  court  favor,  those  court  harpies, 

Who  fatten  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 

Driven  from  their  house  and  home — who  reap  no 

harvests 
Save  in  the  general  calamity — 
Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 
The  desolation  of  their  country — these. 
Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war, 
The  fetal  war,  which  they  al6ne  enkindled ! 

BUTLER. 

And  those  state-parasites,  who  have  their  feet 
So  constantly  beneath  the  Emperor's  table. 
Who  cannot  let  a  benefice  fall,  but  they 
Snap  at  it  with  dog's  hunger — tliey,  foreooth. 
Would  pare  the  soldier's  bread,  and  cross  his  reckon- 
ing! 

I80LANI. 

My  life  long  will  it  anger  me  to  think, 
How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  years  ago, 
To  see  about  new  horses  for  our  regiment. 
How  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragged  me  on,  and  left  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-fatlen'd  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  favor 
That  fell  beneath  their  tables.     And,  at  last, 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  Capuchin ! 
Straight  I  began  to  muster  up  my  sins 
For  absolution — but  no  such  luck  for  me  ! 
This  was  the  man,  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  horses  : 
And  I  was  forced  at  last  to  quit  the  field. 
The  business  unaccomplish'd.     Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  mo,  in  three  days,  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vienna. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Yefl,  yes !  your  travelling  bills  soon  (bund  their  way 

to  us: 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  accounts  to  settle. 

ILLO. 

War  is  a  violent  trade ;  one  cannot  always 

Finish  one's  work  by  soft  means ;  every  trifle 

Must  not  be  blacken'd  into  sacrilege. 

If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  council. 

With  due  deUberation  had  selected 

The  smallest  out  of  four-and-twenly  evils, 

r  faith  we  should  wait  long. — 

**Da8h!  and  through  with  it!"— That's  the  better 

watchword. 
Then  after  come  what  may  come.  'Tis  man's  nature 
To  make  the  best  of  a  had  tiling  once  past, 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  "  what  shall  I  do  ?" 
Is  worse  to  man  than  worst  necessity. 

QUESTEN#£RG. 

Ay,  doubtless,  it  is  true :  the  Duke  does  spare  us 
The  troublesome  task  of  choosing. 

BUTLER. 

Yes,  the  Duke 
Car«fl  with  a  father's  feelings  for  his  troops ; 
Btit  how  the  Emperor  feels  for  us,  we  see. 


atTSSTKNBERO. 

His  cares  and  feelings  all  ranks  share  alike, 
Nor  will  he  ofler  one  up  to  another. 

ISOU^NL 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fattening  in  his  fields  at  booM 

QUESTENBERG  (wilh  o  Sneer). 
Count !  tins  comparison  you  make,  not  I. 

BUTI^R. 

Why,  were  we  all  the  court  supposes  ui, 
'Twere  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  liber^ 

QUESTENBERG.  j 

You  have  taken  Uberty — it  was  not  given  you.     \ 
And  therefore  it  becomes  an  urgent  du^ 
To  rein  it  in  with  curbs. 

ocTAVio  {interposing  and  addressing  QuestenbemO 

My  noble  friend. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  remembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  camp,  aiul  among  wairkva 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedom. 
Could  he  act  daringly,  unless  he  dared 
Talk  even  so  ?    One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  worthy  officer. 

[Pointing  to  BuTUCL 
Which  now  has  but  mistaken  in  its  mark, 
Preserved,  when  naught  but  boldne«(  could  present 

it. 
To  the  Emperor  his  capital  city,  Prague, 
In  a  most  formidable  mutiny 
Of  the  whole  garrison.  [MUitary  music  a/  a  t&tiaa 

Hah !  here  they  ooms 

ILLO. 

The  sentries  are  saluting  them  :  this  signal 
Announces  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess. 

OCTAVIO  {to  QUESTENBERG). 

Then  mjf  son  Mai.  too  has  returned.     Twas  he 
Fetch'd  and  attended  them  from  Camthen  hitlwr 

ISOLANl  (to  Illo). 
Shall  we  irot  go  in  company  to  greet  them  f 

ILLO. 

Well,  let  us  go. — Ho !  Colonel  Butler,  come. 

[7bOCTAT» 

You'll  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
The  noble  Envoy  at  the  General's  palace. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Questxnbkrg  and  OcTiTlft 


\ 


SCENE ra. 


QUESTENBERG  and  OCTAYia 
QUESTENBERG  {with  signs  of  avcrsUm  and  astonis 

What  have  I  not  been  forced  to  hear,  Octavio! 
What  sentiments!  what  fierce,  uncurb'd  defiaoot! 
And  were  this  spirit  universal — 

OCTAVIO. 

Hm! 
You  are  now  acquainted  with  three-fourths  of  dis 
army. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Where  must  we  seek  then  for  a  second  host 
To  have  the  custody  of  this  f  That  Illo 
Thinks  worse,  I  fear  me,  than  he  speaks.    And  lh«* 
This  Butler  too — he  cannot  even  conceal 
The  passionate  workings  of  his  ill  intentions. 

OCTAVIO. 

Quickness  of  temper — ^irritated  pride  ; 
'Twas  nothing  more.     I  cannot  give  up  Butl  r 
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ipell  that  win  Boon  diipoaMfli 
spirit  in  Aim. 

ERG  (^walking ttpand dcwninnideiUditquieL) 

Friend,  friend ! 
worse,  &T  worae,  than  we  had  soflbr'd 
to  dream  of  at  Vienna.    There 
t  only  with  a  courtier's  eyet, 
led  by  the  splendor  of  the  throne. 
lot  seen  the  War-chief)  the  Commander, 
all-powerful  in  hit  camp.    Here,  here, 
f  another  thing. 

0  Emperor  more— -the  Duke  if  Emperor, 
fiiend !  alas,  my  noble  friend ! 

:  which  you  have  ta'en  me  through  the  camp 
f  hopea  prostrate. 

OCTAVIO. 

Now  you  see  yourself 
a  perilous  kind  the  office  is, 
Ml  deliver  to  me  from  the  Court 

1  suspicion  of  the  General 

my  freedom  and  my  life,  and  would 
SI  his  most  desperate  enterprise. 

QUESTENBKBO. 

ras  our  reason  sleeping  when  we  trusted 
Iman  with  the  si^vord,  and  placed  such  power 
I  hand  ?  I  tell  yon,  he  '11  refuse, 
fuse,  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders, 
le  can  do 't,  and  what  he  can,  he  wiH 
1  the  impunity  of  his  defiance — 
St  a  proclamation  of  our  weakness ! 

OCTAVIO. 

nk  too,  he  has  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 
a  purpose  hither  7  Here  in  camp ! 
he  veiy  point  of  time,  in  which 
imiing  for  the  war  ?  That  he  has  taken 
he  last  pledges  of  his  loyalty, 
om  out  the  Emperor's  domains — 
10  doubtful  token  of  the  nearness 
t  eruption! 

QUKSTENBZRG. 

How  shall  we  hold  footing 
this  tempest,  which  collects  itself 
eats  us  from  all  quarters  7  The  enemy 
empire  on  our  borders,  now  already 
Iter  of  the  Danube,  and  still  &rther, 
ther  still,  extending  every  hour ! 
lienor  the  alarum-bells 
rrection — peasantry  in  arms-^ 
n  discontented — and  the  army, 
!he  moment  of  our  expectation 
ace  from  it — lo !  this  very  army 
t,  run  wild,  lost  to  all  discipline, 
J,  and  rent  asunder  from  the  state 
m  their  sovereign,  the  blind  instrument 
Dost  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
ul  power,  which  at  his  will  he  wields ! 

OCTAVia 

y,  friend !  let  us  not  despair  too  soon, 
voios  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds : 
ny  a  resolute,  who  now  appears 
p  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden 
his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of, 
a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
e  name  of  his  crime !  Remember  too, 
\A  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected, 
iltrmger  and  Galas  have  roaintain'd 


Their  little  army  faithful  to  its  dut). 
And  daily  it  become  more  numerouji. 
Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise  :  you  know 
I  hold  him  all  encompass'd  by  my  listeners. 
Whate'er  he  does,  is  mine,  even  while  'tis  doing- 
No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it ; 
Tea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it  , 

QUESTKNBERG. 

Tis  quite 
Incomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  Ibe  so  near  I 

OCTAVIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  think. 
That  I,  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant 
H3rpocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graces : 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-coniiding  friendship !  No — 
Compell'd  alike  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  country,  and  our  sovereign. 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  from  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits ! 

QUXSTENBERO. 

It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were — long  hab 

Adventurous  deeds  perform 'd  in  company. 

And  aU  those  many  and  various  incidents 

Which  store  a  soldier's  memory  with  aflections, 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 

Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 

His  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  out  in  sudden  growth.    It  was  the  morning 

Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Lutzner. 

Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out 

To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 

At  distance  from  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 

I  found  him  in  a  sleep.    When  I  had  waked  him 

And  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him. 

Long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 

Astounded  ;  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck. 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  far  outstripp'd  the  worth  of  that  small  servio* 

Since  then  his  confidence  has  follow'd  me 

With  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  fled  frnn  him. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Tou  lead  your  son  into  the  secret  7 


OCTAVIO. 


No! 


QUESTENBERG. 

What !  and  not  warn  him  either  what  baa  fumos 
His  lot  has  placed  him  in  7 

OCTAVIO. 

I  must  perforce 
Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocence. 
His  young  and  open  soul— dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habits !  Ignorance 
Alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful  air, 
The  unembarrass'd  sense  and  light  free  spirit 
That  make  the  Duke  secure. 

QUESTENBERG  (arunoudy). 

My  honor'd  friend !  most  highly  do  I  deem 

Of  Colonel  Piccolomini — ^yet — ^if 

I  Reflect  a  little— — 
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OCTAVIO. 

I  must  venture  it 
Huih ! — ^There  he  comet ! 


SCENE  IV. 


Max-  Piccolomini,  Octavio  Piccolomini, 
questenbero. 

MAX. 

Ha!  there  he  is  himself.   Welcome,  my  &ther! 

[He  embraces  his  falher.    As  he  turns  rounds  he 

observes  Qukstenberq,  and  draws  back  with 

a  cold  and  reserved  air. 
Toi^are  engaged,  I  see.  I  '11  not  disturb  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

How,  Max.  T  Look  closer  at  this  visitor. 
Attention,  Max.,  an  old  friend  merits — Reverence 
Belongs  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  your  sovereign. 

MAX.  (drily). 
VonQuestenberg ! — Welcome — if  you  bring  with  you 
Aught  good  to  our  head-quarters. 

QUESTENBERG  {seizing  his  hand). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Your  hand  away.  Count  Piccolomini ! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  1  seized  it. 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewith. 

[  Taking  the  hands  of  both, 
Octavio— Max.  Piccolomini ! 

0  savior  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen ! 

Ne*cr  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stars,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts. 

MAX. 

Heh ! — Noble  minister !  You  miss  your  part 

You  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 

You  're  sent,  I  know,  to  find  fault  and  to  scold  us — 

1  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

OCTAVIO  (to  Max.). 
He  comes  from  court,  where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  with  the  Duke,  as  here. 

MAX. 

What  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  him ! 

That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 

What  he  himself  alone  doth  understand ! 

Well,  therein  he  does  right,  and  will  penist  in  *t 

Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 

That  can  be  struck  and  hammerM  out  to  suit 

Another's  taste  and  fancy.    He  'II  not  dance 

To  every  tune  of  every  minister : 

It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can't  do  it 

He  is  possess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit. 

And  his  too  is  the  station  of  command. 

And  well  for  us  it  is  so !  There  exist 

Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 

Their  intellects  intelligently. — Then 

Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man, 

Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him. 

The  pause,  the  central  point  to  thousand  thousands — 

Stands  fix'd  and  stately,  like  a  firm-built  column. 

Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 

Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein ;  and  if 

Another  better  suits  the  court — no  other 

But  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army 

aiTBSTENBERO 

The  army  ?  Doubtleas ! 


OCTAVlO  (to  QlTEBTCNBERCO* 

Hush !  Suppreaa  it. 
Unless  tome  end  were  answer'd  by  the  atterBDOtu* 
Of  him  there  you  *11  make  nothing. 

MAX.  (comiimying). 

In  their  &tri0 
They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  be  comes. 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quivers,  and  Aif 

dread  him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  call'd  hhn  up. 
The  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  bs 
Like  things  of  eveiy  day. — But  in  the  field. 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself  felt 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.    If  to  be  the  chieflain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  ^%ithin  him,  that  which  Uvea, 
He  must  invoke  and  question — not  dead  boob. 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.  They  are  wei^ 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress'd  mankind 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 
For  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  wilL 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  wiiidi^ 
Is  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  forward  gofs 
The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fear^  psdt 
Of  the  cannon-ball.    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  idoll 

reaches. 
My  son !  the  road,  the  human  being  travels, 
That  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  dodi  Mb 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windiflfik 
Curves  round  the  com-fleld  and  the  hill  of  viBB% 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

aUESTENBEKG. 

O  hear  your  father,  noble  youth !  hear  Um, 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee! 
A  war  of  fifleen  yean 
Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  schooL 
Peace  hast  thou  never  witness'd !  There  eiirti 
A  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 
In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 
The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence. 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment 
These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 
The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  and  the  enduring  Bfi^! 
Lo  there !  the  soldier,  rapid  architect ! 
Builds  his  light  tOHH  of  canvas,  and  at  once 
The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  room«itlf. 
With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and  qniB* 
The  motley  market  Alls ;  the  roads,  the  ttreaiDi 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stirs  and  hoBi* 
But  on  some  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly. 
The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  nax^ 
Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lie 
And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly 
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Elmperor  make  peace,  my  fiuher! 

ly  would  I  give  (he  blood-etaio'd  laurel 

rvt  Yiolet*  of  the  leaflea  tpring, 

I  those  quiet  fieldi  where  I  have  joumey'd ! 

OCTATIO. 

thee !  What  to  moves  diee  all  at  onoef 


re  I  ne'er  beheld  f  I  have  beheld  it 
ice  am  I  oome  hither :  O !  that  sight, 
n  still  before  me,  like  some  landscape 
B  distance,n-some  delidoos  landscape ! 
xmdncted  me  duough  countries  wh«re 
bas  not  yet  reach'd.  Life,  life,  my  &ther— - 
aUe  fiilher,  Life  has  charms 

have  ne*er  experienced.    We  have  been 
;ing  along  its  barren  coasts, 
>  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 
vded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 
the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 

aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 
feliest  ihey  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing, 
in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 
d  exquisite,  O !  nothing,  nothing, 
bold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

kvio  {dUtentivej  wifk  an  appearance  of 

vneasiness). 

or  journey  has  reveaFd  this  to  you! 

MAX. 

first  leisure  of  my  life.    O  tell  me, 
le  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil, 
ill  toil,  which  robb'd  me  of  my  jrouth, 
heart  unsoul'd  and  solitary, 
linibrm'd,  unomamented, 
mp*s  stir  and  crowd  and  ceaseless  larum, 
ing  war-horse,  the  air-shattering  trumpet, 
ied,  still  returning  hour  of  duty,  ^ 

ommand,  and  exercise  of  arms— 
Mhing  here,  there 's  nothing  in  all  this 
the  heart,  the  gasping  heart ! 
ling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is  not— 
>t  be  the  sole  felicity, 
not  be  man's  best  and  only  nleasures ! 

OCTAVIO. 

thou  leamt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

MAX. 

nee  lovely  f  when  at  length  the  soldier 
ime  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 
lan  among  hb  fellow-men. 
are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 
ind  now  the  buzz  is  hush'd,  and  hark ! 
tt  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothers,  home ! 
ind  helmets  are  all  garlanded 
1  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 
ates  fly  open  of  themselves, 
.  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them, 
jts  are  all  fiU'd  with  men  and  women, 
sful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 
welcomings  upon  the  air, 
Y  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures, 
le  towers  rings  out  the  merry  peal. 


fiosU 

ilot'gen  Lorbser  R«b  ieh  hin  mh  Fraodsa 
wm»  Vmlebeo,  daui  der  Mvn  uat  briogt, 
likftigs  Pfsnd  der  neuvequiifftsB  Erde. 


The  jojrous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fbrtuntUe !  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arras  are  open. 
The  &ithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 

atTESTKNBKRO  (apparently  muck  affected), 
O !  that  jrou  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  a!nd  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. 

MAX  (turning  rcund  to  himt  quick  and  vehement^. 
Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna ! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenberg. 
Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(1 11  own  it  to  you  fineely)  indignation 
Crowded  and  press'd  my  inmost  soul  together. 
Tis  ye  that  hinder  peace,  ye! — and  the  warrior, 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out.  blacken  Imn, 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 
What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares  the  Saxoa^ 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy ; 
Which  yet 's  the  only  way  to  peace :  for  if 

War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 

And  whence  can  peace  come? — Your  own  plagnea 

fall  on  you ! 
Even  as  I  love  what 's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  myself; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin.      [Egk 


SCENE  V. 


QmSTENBERO,  OCTAVIO   PiCCOLOMINI 
aiTESTENBERid. 

Alas,  alas !  and  stands  it  so  7 

[Then  in  premng  and  impatiemt  tones 
What,  friend !  and  do  we  let  him  go  away 
In  this  delusion — let  him  go  away  ? 
Not  call  him  back  immediately,  not  open 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot  7 

OCTAVIO  (recooering  himtelf  out  rf  a  deep  ttud^ 

He  has  now  open'd  minet 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me. 

atJXSTENBEao. 

What  is  it? 

OCTAVIO. 

Curse  on  this  journey ! 

aUXSTXNBKKO. 

But  why  sot  What  is  it! 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend !  I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.  Mine  eyes 
Are  open'd  now,  and  I  must  use  them.  Come ! 

[DroiM  QuxsTKNBKRO  On  with  Ami. 
ainnTXNBERO. 
What  now  f  Where  go  you  then  t 

OCTAVIO. 

To  her  heiself 

aiTnTENBXBO. 

OCTAVIO  (interning  him,  and  correcting  hxmmff) 
To  the  Duke.  Come,  let  us  go— Tis  done,  *.is  doQf» 
I  see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oh !  he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went 

QITUTENBKJIG 

Nay,  but  explain  younelf 
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OCTAVIO. 

And  that  I  should  not 
Foresee  it,  not  prevent  this  journey !  Wherefore 
Did  I  keep  it  from  him  ? — You  were  in  the  right 
I  should  have  wam'd  him !  Now  it  is  too  late. 

QUESTXNBERa. 

But  ithal'n  too  late  ?  Bethink  yourself,  my  fiiend. 
That  you  are  talking  absolute  riddles  to  me. 

ocTAVio  (more  coUeOtd), 
Come !  to  the  Duke's.   Tis  close  upon  the  hour, 
Which  he  appointed  you  for  audience.    Come ! 
A  cuAe,  a  threefold  curse,  upon  this  journey ! 

[He  leads  QuKSTKNBKfta  of. 


SCENE  VI. 


The  five  is  the  fint  number  that's  made  up 
Of  even  and  odd. 

SECOND  SEKYAMT. 

The  foolish  old  coxcomb ! 

FIRST  SKRVANT. 

Ey !  let  him  alone  though.  I  like  to  hear 
there  is  more  in  his  words  than  can  be  seen  i 
sight 

THUID  SKRVANT. 

OflC  they  come. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

There !  at  the  side-door. 

[They  hurry  off.  Seni  /oOoids  doiciy,  A 
brings  the  staff  of  command  on  a  red  a 
and  places  it  on  the  table  near  the  DuUs 
They  are  announced  from  mthoul,  m 
wings  of  the  doorfiy  open. 


Changes  to  a  spacious  Chamber  in  the  House  of  the 
Duke  of  Friedland. — Sertxints  employed  in  putting 
the  tables  and  chairs  in  order.  During  this  enters 
Seni,  like  an  old  Italian  doctor^  in  black  and  dothed 
somewhat  faiUasticaUy.  He  carries  a  white  staff, 
with  which  he  marks  out  the  quarters  of  the  heaven. 

FIRST   SERVANT. 

Come — ^to  it,  lads,  to  it !  Make  an  end  of  it  I  hear 
the  sentry  call  out,  **  Stand  to  your  arms !"  They  will 
be  there  in  a  minute. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Why  were  we  not  told  before  that  the  audience 
would  be  held  here  ?  Nothing  prepared — ^no  orders 
— no  instructions — 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  balcony-chamber  counter- 
manded, that  with  the  great  worked  carpet  ? — there 
one  can  look  about  one. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Nay,  that  jrou  roust  ask  the  mathematician  there. 
He  says  it  is  an  unlucky  chamber. 

SRCOXD  SERVANT. 

P6h !  stuff  and  nonsense !  That 's  what  I  call  a  hum. 
A  chamber  is  a  chamber ;  what  much  can  the  place 
signify  in  the  ofiair? 

SENI  {with  gravity). 
My  son,  there's  nothing  insignificant. 
Nothing  !  But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing 
First  and  most  principal  is  place  and  time. 

FIRST  SERVANT  {to  the  second). 
Say  nothing  to  him,  Nat  The  Duke  himself  must 
let  him  have  his  own  will. 

fENi  {counts  the  chairs,  half  in  a  loud,  half  in  a  low 

voice,  tUl  he  comes  to  eleven^  which  he  r^f>eats). 
Eleven !  an  evil  number !  Set  twelve  chairs. 
Twelve !  twelve  signs  hath  the  zodiac :  five  and  seven, 
Jlie  holy  numbers,  include  themselves  in  twelve. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

And  what  may  you  have  to  object  against  eleven? 
1  should  like  to  know  that  now. 

SENI. 

Eleven  is  transgression ;  eleven  overstepi 
'fhe  ten  commandments. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

That  s  good !  and  why  do  you  call  five  a  holy 
number? 

8XNL 

Five  is  the  soul  of  man :  for  even  as  man 
is  miagled  up  of  good  and  eviX  so 


SCENE  vn. 

Wallenstein,  Duchess. 

WALLENSrr.IN. 

You  went  then  through  Vienna,  were  presenti 
To  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ? 

duchess. 
Yes;  and  to  the  Empra 
And  by  both  Majesties  were  we  admitted 
To  kiss  the  hand. 

wallenstein. 

And  how  was  it  received. 
That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hither 
To  the  camp,  in  winter-time  ? 

duchess. 

I  did  even  that 
Which  you  commission'd  me  to  do.    I  told  die 
You  had  determined  on  our  daughter's  marrisi 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  you  wont  into  the  field, 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betrothed. 

wallenstein. 
And  did  they  guess  the  choice  which  I  had  n 

duchess. 
They  only  hoped  and  wiah'd  it  may  have  fiJk 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  yet  Lutheran  noble. 

wallenstein. 
And  you — what  do  you  wish,  Elizabeth  f 

DUCHESS. 

Your  virill,  jrou  know,  was  always  mine. 
wallenstein  {after  a  paust^. 

w«n 

And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  complexka 
Was  your  reception  at  the  court  ? 

[7^  Duchess  casts  her  eyes  on  the  gram 
remains  sHenL 
Hide  nothing  from  me.    How  were  you  recai 

duchess. 
O !  my  dear  Lord,  all  is  not  what  it  was. 
A  canker-worm,  ray  Lord,  a  canker-worm 
Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay !  is  it  so  ? 
What,  they  were  lax  ?  they  fail'd  of  the  old  v 

DUCHESS. 

Not  of  respect    No  honors  were  omitted. 
No  outward  courtesy  ?  but  m  tne  piace 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kindneai, 
FamKJ^  «ni  «nd«anT\%,  \h«x«  nv^tq  ^ven  iM 
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faonon  and  that  solemn  conrteiy. 

tie  tendernen  which  was  put  on, 

guifle  of  pity,  not  of  favor. 

cht's  wife,  Duke  Albrecht's  princely  wife, 

rach*s  noble  daughter,  should  not  $0— 

r  to  should  she  have  been  received. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

they  have  ta'en  ofience.   My  latest  coo- 

luct, 

I  at  it,  no  doubt 

VUCBEBB. 

O  that  they  had! 
n  long  accustom*d  to  defend  you, 
d  pacify  distemper'd  spirits, 
e  rail'd  at  you.    They  wrapped  them  up, 
!  in  such  oppressive,  solemn  silence  I— 
every-day  misunderstanding. 
It  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over : 
most  luckless,  most  unhealable, 
place.    The  Queen  of  Hungary 
srly  to  call  me  her  dear  aunt. 
It  departure  to  embrace  me — 

WALLE.V8TKIN. 
mitted  it? 
s  (wiping  away  her  teart,  after  a  paute). 

She  did  embrace  me, 
irst  when  I  had  already  taken 
leave,  and  when  the  door  already 
I  upoQ  me,  then  did  she  come  out 
B  she  had  suddenly  bethought  herself^ 
d  me  to  her  bosom,  more  with  anguish 
emess. 
LENSTEIN  {aeizea  her  hand  aootkingly). 

Nay,  now  collect  yourselfl 
of  Eggenberg  and  Lichtenstein, 
r  other  friends  there  ? 

DCCI1ES8  {shaking  her  head). 

I  saw  none. 

WAULENSTEIN. 

■ador  firom  Spain,  who  once  was  wont 

0  warmly  for  me  ? — 

DUCHE8S. 

Silent,  silent! 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

s  then  ar^  eclipsed  for  us.    Henceforward 
t>U  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light 

DUCIIE88. 
it-^were  it,  my  dear  Lord,  in  that 
ived  about  the  court  in  buzz  and  whisper, 
country  let  itself  be  heard 

1  that  which  Father  Lamonnain 
hints  and 

WALLEN8TEIN  {eagerly). 

Lamormain !  what  said  he  t 

DUCHESS. 

re  accused  of  having  daringly 

1  the  powers  intrusted  to  you,  charged 

^rous  contempt  of  the  Emperor 

ipreme  behests.    The  proud  Bavarian, 

e  Spaniards  stand  up  your  accusers — 

)*s  a  storm  collecting  over  yon 

re  fearful  menace  than  that  former  one 

lirl'd  you  headlong  down  at  Regensburg. 

A  talk,  said  he,  of ^Ah ! — 

[SHJkng 

WALLXNSTKOf. 


DUCHESS. 

I  cannot  utter  it !     % 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Proceed ! 

DUCHESS. 

They  talk 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well! 

DUCHESS. 

Of  a  second {catches  tier  voice  and  Aenfotef ) 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Second 


DUCHESS. 


-DismissioiL 


More  disgraceful 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Talk  they  ? 
[Strides  across  the  Chamber  in  vehement  agitatu* 
O !  they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence  against  my  own  will,  onward ! 

DUCHESS  {presses  near  to  him,  in  entreaty). 
O !  if  there  yet  bo  time,  my  husband !  if 
By  giving  way  and  by  submission,  this 
Can  be  averted — ^my  dear  Lord,  give  way ! 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it !  Tell  that  heart. 
It  is  your  sovereign  Lord,  your  Emperor, 
Before  whom  you  retreat   O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricking  malice  blacken  your  good  meaning 
With  venomous  glosses.    Stand  you  up 
Shielded  and  helm'd  and  weapon'd  with  the  truth 
And  drive  before  you  into  uttermost  shame 
These  slanderous  liars !  Few  firm  friends  have  we- 
You  know  it ! — ^The  swiA  growth  of  our  good  fortune 
It  hath  but  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 
What  are  we,  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  fovor 
Stand  not  before  us  7 


SCENE  VIIL 

Enter  the  Countess  Tertskt,  leading  in  her  hand  the 
Princess  Thekla,  richly  adorned  with  BrUUants. 

Countess,  Thekla,  Wallenstein,  Duchess. 

countess. 
How,  sister !   What,  already  upon  business ! 

[Observing  the  countenance  of  ike  Duchess 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see. 
Ere  he  has  gladden'd  at  his  child.  The  first 
Moment  belongs  to  joy.    Here,  Friedland !  fiither ! 
This  is  thy  daughter. 

[Thekla  approaches  with  a  shy  and  timid  air,  and 
bends  herself  as  about  to  kiss  his  hand.  He  receives 
her  in  his  arms,  and  remains  standing  for  some 
time  lost  in  the  feding  of  her  piffsence. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tes !  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  risen  on  me  * 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune. 

DUCHESS. 

Twas  but  a  little  child  when  you  departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  army  for  the  Emperor : 
And  after,  at  the  close  of  die  campaign. 
When  you  retum*d  home  out  of  Pomerama, 
Your  daughter  was  already  in  the  convent, 
Wherein  she  has  remain*d  till  now. 


Proeeed! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
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We  in  the  field  here  gave  our  cares  and  toila 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  a  free  wa3r 
To  the  loflieat  earthly  good ;  lo !  mother  Nature 
Within  the  peaceful  silent  convent  walls 
Has  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  free  grace 
Hath  she  bestow'd  on  the  beloved  child 
The  godlike ;  and  now  leads  her  thus  adom'd 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DucHCfls  (to  Thkkla). 
Thou  wouMst  not  have  recognized  thy  father, 
Wouldst  thou,  my  child  f   She  counted  scarce  eight 

years. 
When  last  she  saw  your  &ce. 

THEKUL 

O  yea,  yes,  mother! 
At  the  first  glance ! — My  &ther  is  not  alter'd. 
The  form  tliat  stands  before  me  falsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image  that  hatii  lived 
So  long  within  me ! 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

The  voice  of  my  child ! 

[Then  after  a  pauae. 
I  was  indignant  at  my  destiny. 
That  it  denied  me  a  man-child  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortune. 
And  re-illume  my  soon  extinguished  being 
In  a  proud  line  of  ixinces. 
I  wrong'd  my  destiny.    Here  upon  this  head, 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom,  will  I 
Let  &11  the  garland  of  a  life  of  war, 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it, 
Transmitted  to  a  regal  ornament, 
Around  these  beauteous  brows. 

[He  datpt  her  in  kU  arwu  at  Piooolomini  enterM. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enter  Max.  PiccoLomNi,  and  gome  time  after  Covad 
Tjertskt,  lAe  (]ther%  remainmg  at  before, 

00UNTES8. 

There  comes  the  Paladin  who  protected  ua. 

WAIXKN9TIIN. 

Bffax. !  Welcome,  ever  welcome !  Always  wert  thou 
The  morning-atar  of  my  best  joys ! 

MAX. 

My  General 

WALLENSTKIN. 

mi  now  it  was  the  Emperor  who  rewarded  thee, 
I  but  the  instrument    This  day  thou  hast  bound 
The  father  to  thee,  Max. !  the  fortunate  &ther. 
And  this  debt  Friedland's  self  must  pay. 


My  prince ! 
Tou  made  no'common  hurry  to  transfer  it 
I  come  with  shame :  3rea,  not  without  a  pang ! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  deliver'd 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms, 
But  there  is  brought  to  me  from  3rour  equerry 
A  splendid  richly-plated  huntingndress 
So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubled- 
Yes,  yes,  remunerate  me !  Since  a  trouble 
It  must  be,  a  mere  ofl&»,  not  a  fovor 
Which  I  leapt  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
I  came  already  with  full  heart  to  thank  you  for. 


No !  'twas  not  so  intended,  that  my  hnsiiw 
Should  be  my  hi^iest  best  good-fortune ! 

[Tkrtskt  enUrt^  and  ddivert  lettertlotkt  Dm 
idUcA  he  breakt  open  hurryinglf. 

couirrns  (to  Max.). 
Remunerate  your  trouble !   For  hia  joy 
He  makes  jrou  recompense.   'TIS  not  unfitting 
For  you.  Count  Piocolomini,  to  feel 
So  tenderly — my  brother  it  beseems 
To  show  himself  for  ever  great  and  princely. 

THEKLA. 

Then  I  too  must  have  scruples  of  his  love ; 
For  his  munificent  hands  did  (Mnament  me 
Ere  yet  the  father's  heart  had  spoken  to  me. 

MAX. 

Yes;  His  his  nature  ever  to  be  giving 
And  making  happy. 

[Hegraapathe  hand  of  the  VucBoa  with  ttSm 
creating  uxtrmth. 

How  my  heart  pours  oat 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him !  O !  how  I  seem  * 
To  utter  all  things  in  the  dear  name  Friedhmd. 
While  I  shall  live,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captive  of  this  name  :  in  it  shall  bloom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  cham-bound  me! 
couNTXSs  Mo  during  thit  time  hat  been  antiimi§ 

watching  the  Duke,  and  remarkt  thai  he  it  led  ia 

thought  over  the  lettera). 
My  brother  wishes  us  to  leave  him.     Come. 
WALLENBTEiN  {tums  himtelf  round  ^ick^coUectth*' 
telf  and  tpeakt  with  cheerfulnett  to  the  DocBsali. 
Once  more  I  Ind  thee  welcome  to  the  camp. 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  this  court     You,  Max^ 
Will  now  again  administer  your  old  office. 
While  we  perform  the  sovereign's  business  hen. 

[Max.  Piocolomini  o^t  the  Duchess  hit  arm  {ik 
Countess  accompaniet  the  Princess. 
tertsky  {calling  after  him). 
Max.,  we  depend  on  seeing  you  at  the  meeting 


SCENE  X 


Wallenstein,  Count  Tbrtixt. 

WALLENBTEIN  (in  deep  thought  to  kmtdf). 
She  hath  seen  all  things  as  they  are— It  n  so^ 
And  squares  completely  with  ray  other  noticei. 
They  have  determined  finally  in  Vienna, 
Have  given  me  my  successor  already; 
It  is  the  king  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand, 
The  Emperor's  delicate  son !  he's  now  their  sirior 
He's  the  new  star  that's  rising  now !  Of  us 
They  think  themselves  already  foirly  rid. 
And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  already 
Is  entering  (m  possession — ^Therefore— dispi^! 
[At  he  tumt  round  he  dbtervet  Tertskt,  ondgkH 
him  a  letter. 
Count  AJiringer  will  have  himself  excused. 
And  Galas  too— -I  like  not  this ! 


And  if 
Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  will  fiiU  away. 
One  following  the  other. 

wallimitein. 
Aitringer 
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r  tlie  l>iol  pasMs.    I  must  fimhwith 
one  to  him,  that  he  let  not  in 
irds  on  me  from  the  Milanese, 
and  the  old  Seain,  that  ancient  tnder 
ind  n^oCiationi,  he 

himself  again  of  lata.    What  bxingi  he 
^ouiuThur? 

TERTSKT. 

The  Count  commmiicates, 
nd  oat  the  Swedish  chancellor 
tadt.  where  the  convention 's  held, 
yoa  We  tired  him  out,  and  that  he  11  have 
dealings  with  you. 

WAUXNSTKIN. 

And  why  so  ? 

TERTSKT. 

HI  are  never  in  earnest  in  your  speeches ; 
lecoy  the  Swedes — to  make  fools  of  them; 
e  yourself  with  Saxony  against  them, 
i  vaake  yourself  a  riddance  of  them 
tiy  sum  of  money. 

WALX£N8TKIN. 

So  then,  doubtless, 
less,  this  same  modest  Swede  expects 
11  yield  him^some  fair  German  tract 
jy  and  booty,  that  ourselves  at  last 
n  soil  and  nadve  terrifoiy, 
» longer  our  owti  lords  and  masters ! 
mt  scheme !  No,  no !  They  must  be  oA) 
nray !  we  want  no  such  neighbors. 

TERTSKT. 

tftem  up  that  dot,  that  speck  of  land — 
;  from  your  portion.     If  you  win 
,  what  matteis  it  to  you  who  pays  it  7 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

hem,  off!  Thou  understand'st  not  this. 
11  it  be  said  of  me,  I  parcell'd 

land  away,  dismembered  Germany, 
;  lo  a  foreigner,  in  order 
vith  stealthy  tread,  and  filch  away 
hare  of  the  plunder — Never !  never ! — 
t  power  shall  strike  root  in  the  empire, 
of  all,  these  Goths !  these  hunger-wolves ! 

such  envious,  hot  and  greedy  glances 
he  rich  blessings  of  our  German  lands ! 
heir  aid  to  cast  and  drew  my  nets, 
single  fish  of  all  the  draught 

come  in  for. 

TERTSKT. 

You  will  deal,  however, 
f  widi  the  Saxons  7  They  lose  patience 
shift  ground  and  make  so  many  cunres. 
tat  purpose  all  these  masks  7  Your  friends 
Bd  in  doubts,  baffled,  and  led astrayin jroo. 
xenstein,  there 's  Amheim — neither  Imows 
hoold  think  of  your  procrastinations, 
)  end  I  prove  the  liar ;  all 
ough  me.    I  have  not  even  your  hand- 
snriting. 

WALLElf  STEIN. 

e  my  handwriting ;  thou  knovreet  it 

TERTSKT. 

an  it  be  Imawn  that  you're  in  earnest, 
foltowB  not  upon  the  word  7 
jTOurself  acknowledge,  that  in  all 
Murses  hftherto  with  the  enemy, 
have  done  with  safety  all  3rou  have  donei, 


Had  you  meapt  nothing  further  than  to  gull  him 
For  the  Emperor's  service. 

WALLENSTEIN  (after  a  pauttt  during  which  hf. 
looks  narrowly  on  Tertsky). 

And  from  whence  dost  thou  know 
That  Vmnot  gulling  him  for  the  Emperor's  service  ? 
Whence  knowest  thou  that  I  'm  not  gulling  all  of  you? 
Dost  thou  know  me  so  well  7  When  made  I  thee 
The  intendant  of  my  secret  purposes  7 
I  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  open'd 
My  inmost  thoughts  to  thee.  The  Emperor,  it  is  true. 
Hath  dealt  with  me  amiss ;  and  if  I  would^ 
I  could  repay  him  with  usurious  interest 
For  the  evil  he  hath  done  me.    It  delights  me 
To  know  my  power;  but  whether  I  shall  use  it, 
Of  that,  I  should  have  thought  that  thou  couldsl 

speak 
No  wiseUer  than  thy  fellows. 

TERTSKT. 

So  hast  thou  always  pla/d  thy  game  vndi  as. 

[Enter  luo 


SCENE  XI. 


Illo,  Wallenstkin,  Tertskt. 

wallenstein. 
How  Stand  aflairs  without  7  Are  they  prepared  f 

ILLO. 

You  11  find  them  in  the  very  mood  you  wish 
They  know  about  the  Emperor's  requisitions, 
And  are  tumultuous. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How  hath  Isolan 
Declared  himself  7 

ILLO. 

He 's  yours,  both  soul  and  body 
Since  jrou  built  up  again  his  Faro-bank. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  which  way  doth  Kolatto  bend  7  Hast  thou 
Made  sure  of  Tiefenbach  and  Deodate  7 

ILLO. 

What  Picoolomini  does,  that  they  do  toa 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  mean,  then,  I  may  venture  somewhat  witfi  diem 

ILLO. 

— If  you  are  assured  of  the  ncoolomim. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  more  assured  of  mine  own  self 

TERTSKT. 

.Vnd  jret 
I  would  you  trusted  not  so  much  to  Uctavio* 
The  fox! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  teachest  me  to  know  my  man 
Sixteen  campaigns  I  have  made  with  that  old  warrior 
Besides,  I  have  his  horoscope : 
We  both  are  bom  beneath  like  stars — ^in  short, 

[  With  anmr  of  myUery 
To  this  belongs  its  own  particular  aspect. 
If  therefore  Ihou  canst  warrant  me  the  rest 

ILLO. 

There  is  among  them  all  but  this  one  voice. 
You  must  not  lay  down  the  command.    I  hear 
They  mean  to  send  s  deputation  to  you 

WALLENSTEIN. 

If  I  *m  in  aught  to  bind  myself  to  them 
They  too  must  bind  themselves  lo  roe. 
19  \^\ 
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ILLO. 

or  coune. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

rheir  words  of  honor  they  must  give,  their  oaths. 
Give  them  in  writing  to  me,  promising 
Devotion  to  my  service  unconditionaL 

ILLO. 

Why  not? 

TIRTBKT. 

Devotion  uruxnditiondlt 
The  exception  of  their  duties  towards  Austria 
They'll  always  place  among  the  premises. 
With  this  reserve 

WALLENSTEIN  {shaking  kU  headi. 
All  uncondUumdl! 
No  premises,  no  reserves. 

ILLO. 

A  thought  has  struck  me. 
Does  not  Count  Tertsky  give  us  a  set  banquet 
This  evening  ? 

TERTSKY. 

Yes ;  and  all  the  Generals 
Have  been  invited. 

iLLO  (to  Wallenbtein). 

Say,  will  you  here  fully 
Commission  me  to  use  ray  own  discretion  t 
ril  gain  for  you  the  Generals'  words  of  honor, 
Even  as  you  wish. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Gain  me  their  signatures! 
How  you  come  by  them,  that  is  your  concern. 

ILLO. 

And  if  I  bring  it  to  you,  black  on  white. 
That  all  the  leaders  who  are  present  here 
Give  themselves  up  to  you,  without  condition ; 
Say,  will  you  then — then  will  you  show  yourself 
In  earnest,  and  with  some  decisive  action 
Make  trial  of  your  luck  ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 

The  signatures! 
Gain  me  the  signatures. 

ILLO. 

Seize,  seize  the  hour, 
Eire  it  slips  from  you.     Seldom  comes  the  moment 
In  Ute,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty. 
To  make  a  great  decision  possible, 
O !  many  things,  all  transient  and  all  rapid. 
Must  meet  at  onco  :  and,  baply,  they  thus  met 
May  by  that  confluence  be  enforced  to  pause 
Time  long  enough  for  wisdom,  though  too  short, 
Faop,  for  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scruple ! 
This  is  that  moment    See,  our  army  chieftains, 
Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  around  you. 
Their  king-like  leader !  On  your  nod  they  wait 
The  single  threads,  which  here  youi  prosperous  fi>^ 

tune 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
Instinct  with  destiny,  O  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.    If  you  permit 
Hiese  chiefii  to  separate,  so  unanimous 
Bring  you  them  not  a  second  tiroe  together. 
T  is  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship, 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.    Behold 
TTiey  are  still  here,  here  still !  But  soon  the  war 
Borats  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
Pivticular  anxieties  and  uiterests 
Scatters  their  spirit,  and  th^  sympathy 


Of  each  man  with  the  whole.    He  who  ICHdsjr 
Forgets  himself,  forced  onward  vrith  the  stresm 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himselC 
Feel  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  &ce  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 
High  road  of  duty,  the  old  broad  trodden  roai 
And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  plight 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  time  is  not  yet  come. 

TEETSKT. 

So  you  say  always. 
But  tohen  will  it  be  time  T 

WALLENSTEIN. 

When  I  shall  say  it 

ILLO. 

You  11  wait  upon  the  stars,  and  on  their  houi% 
Till  the  earthly  hour  escapes  you.    O.  believe  iSi  ] 
In  your  own  bosom  are  your  destiny's  stars. 
Confidence  in  yourself,  prompt  resolution, 
This  is  your  Venus !  and  the  soul  malignant, 
The  only  one  that  harmeth  you,  is  Doubt 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  speakest  as  thou  understand'st     How  oft 
And  many  a  time  I  've  told  thee,  Jupiter, 
That  lustrous  god,  was  setting  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries ; 
Mole-eyed,  thou  mayest  but  burrow  in  the  eartii. 
Blind  as  that  subterrestrial,  who  with  wan, 
Load-color'd  shine  lighted  thee  into  life. 
The  common,  the  terrestrial,  thou  mayest  see. 
With  serviceable  cunning  knit  together 
Tlio  nearest  with  the  nearest ;  and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  believe  thee !  but  whate'er 
Full  of  mysterious  import  Nature  weaves 
And  fashions  in  the  depths — the  spirit's  ladder. 
That  from  ihis  gross  and  visible  world  of  do* 
Even  to  the  starry  world,  with  thousand  rounds 
Builds  itself  up ;  on  which  die  unseen  powen 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  ministries — 
The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever-narrowing  orhil— 
These  see  the  glance  alone,  the  unsealed  eye, 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  bom  in  lustre. 

[He  voalks  acroM  the  chamber y  then,  rebam,  «l 
standing  stUU  proceeds. 
The  heavenly  constellations  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not  wtntj 
Signify  to  the  husbandman  the  seasons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest    Human  action. 
That  is  the  seed  too  of  contingencies, 
Strew'd  on  the  dark  land  of  futurity 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  the  powers  of  fate. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seeMm, 
To  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  hooi*. 
And  trace  with  searching  eye  the  heavenly ' 
Whether  the  enemy  of  growth  and  thriving 
Hide  himself  not,  malignant,  in  his  comer. 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own  time.     MeanwWfe 
Do  you  your  part     As  yet  I  cannot  say 
What  /shall  do— only  give  way  I  will  not 
Depose  me  too  they  shall  not    On  taeae  pomH 
You  may  rely. 

PAGE  (entering). 
My  Lords,  the  Generab. 


Let  tfamn  come  iit 


WALLBNSTEIIf 
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SCENE  XII. 

n.H.  Tertsky  Jllo. — 7b  them  enter  Ques- 
,  OcTAVio  and  Max.  Piccoloiuni,  But- 
LANi,  Maaadas,  and  three  other  QeneraU. 
STKIN  motiont  Qukstknbero,  ufho  in  con- 
takes  the  chair  directly  oppoeiie  to  him ;  the 
lUotDf  arranging  thenudves  according  to 
k.     There  rdgnt  a  momentary  silence. 

WALXXNSTEIN. 

>ratood,  His  true,  the  sura  and  import 

•tructions,  Qaeitenberg;    have  weigh'd 

lem, 

my  final,  absolute  resolve : 

I  fitting,  that  the  Generals 

-  the  vfiW  of  the  Emperoi  fitim  your  month. 

«  you  then  to  open  your  commission 

}  Doble  ChieAains  7 

aUXSTKNBKRO^ 

I  am  ready 
1 ;  but  will  fint  entreat  jrour  Highness, 
le  noble  ChieAains,  to  consider, 
il  dignity  and  sovereign  right 
I  my  QM)uth,  and  not  my  own  presumption. 

WAIJ.ENSTBIN. 

an  jneiace. 

QITZSTENBEIia. 

When  his  Mi^esty 
or  to  his  courageous  armies 
1  the  person  of  Duke  Fhedland 
»rienccd  and  renown'd  conunander, 

glad  hopo  and  confidence 
reby  to  the  fortune  of  the  war 

auspicious  change.     The  onset 
>le  to  his  royal  wishes. 
IS  delivered  from  the  Saxons, 
s  career  of  conquest  checked !  Those  lands 
aw  breath  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
)  streams  of  Germany  forced  hither 
d  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
ked  as  round  one  magic  circle 
rave.  Bemhard,  Banner,  Oxenstein, 
at  ncver-conquer'd  King  himself; 
,  beibre  the  eye  of  Niimberg. 
game  of  battle  to  decide. 

WALLEN8TCIN. 

e  3rou,  to  the  point 

QUESTKNBERO. 

fn  camp  the  Swedish  monarch  left 

n  Liitzen's  plains  his  life.     But  who 

founded,  when  victorious  Friedland 

ty  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 

rard  Bohemia  with  the  speed  of  flight, 

d  from  the  theatre  of  war; 

oung  Weimar  hero  forced  his  way 

oia,  to  the  Danube,  hke 

ig  winter-stream,  which,  where  it  rushes, 

ivn  channel ;  vnth  such  sudden  speed 

,  and  now  at  once  'fore  Regenspurg 

affiight  of  all  good  Catholic  Christians. 

ivaria's  well-deserving  Prince 

ft  aidance  in  his  extreme  need ; 

n  sends  seven  horsemen  to  Duke  Fried- 

nd, 

men  couriefs  sends  he  with  the  entreaty: 

!s  his  own,  and  supplicates 

m  soveffeign  km)  he  oan  nrimfiMind. 
N8     ' 


In  vain  his  supplication !  At  this  moment 
The  Duke  hears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge. 
Barters  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Private  revenge — and  so  falls  Regenspurg. 

WALLENSTEIN 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  the  war  alludes  he  7 
My  recollection  fails  me  here ! 


MAX. 


He  means 


When  we  were  in  Silesia. 


WAIXENSTEIN. 

Ay !  is  it  so  f 
But  what  had  we  to  do  there  t 

MAX. 

To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  from  the  province. 

WALLENSTEIN. 


Tnie, 


In  that  description  which  the  Minister  gave 
I  seem'd  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

[To  QuESTEinoa 
Well,  but  proceed  a  little. 

QUE8TE.VBERO. 

Yes ;  at  length 
Beside  the  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Assert  his  ancient  fame.     Upon  the  fields 
Of  Steinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  armsi, 
Subdued  without  a  blow.     And  here,  with  others 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 
Delivered  that  long-practised  stirrer-up 
Of  insurrection,  that  curse-laden  torch 
And  kindler  of  this  war,  Matthias  Thur. 
But  he  had  fallen  into  magnanimous  hands , 
Instead  of  punishment  he  found  reward. 
And  with  rich  presents  did  the  Duke  dismiss 
The  arch-foe  of  his  Elmperor. 

WALLENSTEIN  (Joughs). 

I  know, 
I  know  you  had  already  in  Vienna 
Your  windows  and  balconies  all  Ibrestall'd 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart 
I  might  have  lost  the  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infamy,  and  still  retained  your  graces- 
But,  to  have  cheated  them  of  i  spectacle. 
Oh !  that  the  good  folks  of  Vi^ima  never, 
No,  never  can  forgive  me ! 

aUESTENBERQ. 

So  Silesia 
Was  freed,  and  all  things  loudly  call'd  the  Duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  press'd  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly. 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  the  longest  road 
He  traverses  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round, 
Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  winteiHinarters 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  troops  were  pitiably  destitute 
Of  every  necessary,  every  comfort 
The  winter  came.     What  thinks  his  Miyesty 
His  troops  are  made  of?  A  n't  we  men  T  sulgecteo 
Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 
The  circumstances  of  necessity  f 
O  miserable  lot  of  the  poor  soldier! 
Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  befcMre  him. 
And  when  he  goes  away,  the  general  cnne 
FoUowa  him  QQ  ^  nraiiA.    I^voqsXYa 
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Nothing  is  given  him.     And  compell'd  to  aeixe 
From  every  man,  he's  every  man's  abhorrence. 
Behold,  here  stand  my  Generals.     Kanif&! 
Count  Deodate !  Butler!  Tell  this  man 
How  lung  the  soldiers'  pay  is  in  arrears. 


Already  a  full  year. 


BUTLEE. 


wkisumrms. 
And  'tis  the  hire 
That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  datiea, 
The  soldier's  pay  is  the  soldier's  covenant.* 

amcBTENBEiia. 
Ah !  this  is  a  far  other  lone  from  that, 
In  which  the  Duke  spoke  eight,  nine  yean  ago. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes !  'tis  my  &ult,  I  know  it :  I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Emperor  by  indulging  him. 
Nine  yean  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 
I  raised  him  up  a  force,  a  mighty  force. 
Forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  that  cost  him 
Of  his  own  purM  no  doit    Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  on. 
E'en  to  the  surf-rocks  of  the  Baltic,  bearing 
The  terron  of  his  name.    That  was  a  time ! 
In  the  w^hole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
Honor'd  with  festival  and  celebration — 
And  Albrecht  Wallenstein,  it  was  the  title 
Of  the  third  jewel  in  his  crown! 
But  at  the  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met 
At  Regensburg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  out, 
There  'twas  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known. 
Out  of  what  money*bag  I  had  paid  the  host 
And  what  was  now  my  thank,  what  had  I  now, 
That  I,  a  fiiithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
Had  loaded  on  myself  the  people's  curses, 
And  let  the  Princes  of  the  emfHre  pay 
The  expenses  of  this  war,  that  aggrandizes 
The  Emperor  alone — What  thanks  had  1 7 
What  ?  I  was  oflfer'd  up  to  their  complaints, 
Dismiss'd,  degraded ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  your  Highness  knows 
What  little  freedom  he  possess'd  of  action 
In  that  disastrous  Diet 

WALLEKiTEIN. 

Death  and  hell ! 
I  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  freedom. 
No!  since  'twas  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Emperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire,  and  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Emperor,  doubtless,  I  received  this  stafl^ 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general — 
For  the  common  weal,  the  univerml  interest. 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandizement ! 
Bat  to  the  point    What  is  it  that's  desired  of  me  f 

QITBSTENBEEO. 

First,  his  Imperial  Mi^esty  hath  will'd 


*  The  orifiosi  b  not  tianriatable  into  Englith ; 

Und  wio  8oM 

Mum  dem  Sotdaiem  werden,  daroach  beiat  er. 

II  sdgbt  perhaps  havs  been  tboi  rendered : 

And  that  for  which  he  sold  hia  aerrioea. 
The  mMitr  Braae  reesive. 

Atf  «  Aiwer  AmMlW  s^nDoJocy  iiDOBMNe  tfaea  a  asfl 


That  without  pretexts  of  delay  the  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  this  season  T 
And  to  what  quarter  wills  the  Eflnpemr 
That  we  direct  our  coune  f 

QUKSTENBEEO. 

To  the  enemy. 
His  Miyesty  resolves,  that  Regensburg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheranism  may  be  no  longer  preach'd 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebfatkm 
Of  that  pure  festival 

WALLENSTEIN. 

My  generak. 
Can  this  be  realiiedT 

ILLO. 

Tis  not  poasibleb 


BirrLEB. 


It  can't  be  reatind. 


QUE8TENBSEG. 

The  Emperor 
Already  hath  commanded  Colonel  Suys 
To  advance  toward  Bavaria. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  did  Says? 

QtrESTENBERG. 

That  which  his  duty  prompted.     He  advanced 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What!  he  advanced ?  And  I,  his  genera!. 
Had  given  him  orders,  peremptory  orden, 
Not  to  desert  his  station !  Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authori^  ?  Is  this  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  ofllice,  which  being  thrown  aside, 
No  war  can  be  conducted  ?  Chienains,  speak. 
You  be  the  judges,  generals !  What  deswves 
That  officer,  who  of  his  oath  neglectful 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orden  f 


ILLO. 


Death. 


WALLENSTEIN  {fomng  Id*  voutj  as  tUfhui  lllD, 
remained  tUtnt,  and  eeemingly  fcnqniten}. 
Count  Piccolomini !  what  has  he  deserved  f 

MAX.  PICCOLOMINI  (jofter  a  long  pauk^ 
According  to  the  letter  of  Ae  law. 
Death. 

nOLANI. 

Dea& 

BUTLER. 

Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 
[QlTESTENBERO  rtses  from  hi*  $eatt  WallvMI 
ffXLome ;  aHlht  rett  rim. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  this  the  law  condemns  him,  and  not  I. 
And  if  I  show  him  favor,  'twill  arise 
From  the  reverence  that  I  owe  my  Emperor 

QITESTENBEIia. 

If  90,1  can  WK^  nothing  further — ken! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  accepted  the  command  but  on  conditions : 
And  this  the  fint,  that  to  the  diminution 
Of  my  authority  no  human  being. 
Not  even  the  Emperor's  selfl  should  be  eniiiM 
To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught,  with  the  anajr 
\lf  I  Stand  ^namsitat  oC  t3bA  tsssC« 
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tkooor  and  my  head  in  pledge, 

I  hare  Ibll  mastery  in  aU 

Oiereto.    What  render*d  thii  Gnidavai 

id  unoonquer'd  upon  earth  ? 

M  "waa  die  monarch  in  his  anny! 

one  who  ia  indeed  a  monardi, 

fee  aabdued  bat  by  hia  equal 

oint !  The  beat  ia  jret  to  come. 

,  geneiala! 

QnEBTENBUUS. 

The  Prince  Cardinal 
tmte  at  the  approach  of  spring 
[ilaneae ;  and  leads  a  Spanish  army 
ermany  into  ihe  Netherlands. 
ly  march  secure  and  unimpeded* 
aperor's  Difill  you  grant  him  a  detachment 
irse  regiments  from  the  army  here. 

WAIXEN8TKIN. 

[  understand ! — Eight  regiments !  Well* 

concerted,  father  Lamorroain ! 

and  horse!  Yes,  yes!  Tis  as  it  should  be! 

aing. 

aUESTENBERO. 

There  is  nothing  coming, 
in  fiont :  the  counsel  of  state-prudence, 
B  of  necessity ! 

WAULEXSTEIN. 

Whatdien? 
Lord  Envoy  f  May  I  not  be  sufler'd 
tand,  that  folks  are  tired  ef  seeing 
Ts  hilt  in  my  grasp :  and  that  your  court 
;erly  at  this  pretence,  and  use 
sh  title,  to  drain  off  my  forces, 
lo  the  empire  a  new  army 
»d  to  my  control  ?  To  throw  me 
side« — I  am  still  too  powerful  for  you 
s  that     My  stipulation  runs, 
le  Imperial  forces  shall  obey  me 
die  German  \m  the  native  language. 
ti  troops  and  of  Prince  Cardinals 
their  route,  as  visitors,  through  the  empire, 
ids  no  syllable  in  my  stipulatioiL 
e !  And  so  the  politic  ^urt 
I  tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it ; 
Bs  me  weaker,  then  to  be  dispensed  with, 
es  strike  at  length  a  bolder  blow 
»  diort  work  with  me. 
d  of  all  these  crooked  ways.  Lord  Envoy  f 
irward,  man!  His  compact  with  me  pinches 
sror.     He  would  that  I  moved  oflf!— • 
will  gratify  him ! 

s  there  commenctt  an  agitation  among  the 
General*,  uJtich  incretuee  contimudly. 
me  for  my  noble  officers*  sakes ! 
^et,  by  what  means  they  will  come  at 
iyn  they  have  advanced,  or  how  obtain 
npense  their  services  demand. 
w  leader  brings  new  claimants  forward, 
'  merit  superannuates  quickly. 
ve  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army, 
i  the  man  in  all  else  brave  and  gallant, 
went  to  make  nice  scrutiny 
pedigree  or  catechism, 
be  otherwise,  i*  the  time  to  come, 
e  no  longer  it  concerns.    [He  teats  himadf^ 


MAX.  PICCOLOMINI. 

ForUd  it  Heaven,  diat  it  should  come  lo  this! 
Our  troops  will  swell  in  dreadful  formentatioi^— 
The  Emperor  is  abused — it  cannot  be. 

ISOLANI. 

It  cannot  be ;  all  goes  to  instant  wreck. 

WALLENSTCIN. 

Thou  hast  said  truly,  faithful  Isolani ! 
What  ice  with  toil  and  foresight  have  built  un 
Will  go  to  wreck — all  go  to  instant  wreck. 
What  then  7  another  chiefVain  is  soon  found. 
Another  army  likewise  (who  dares  doubt  it  f) 
Will  dock  from  all  sides  to  the  Emperor, 
At  the  fifit  beat  of  his  recruiting  drum. 

[During  ihu  tpeech,  Isolani,  Tkrtskt,  Illo^ 

and  Maeaoab  talk  confutedly  with  gretd 

agitation. 

MAX.  PICCOLOMINI  (busUy  and  passionaldy  going 
from  one  to  another,  and  soothing  them. 
Hear,  my  commander !  Hear  me,  generals ! 
Let  me  coi\jure  you,  Duke !  Determine  nothing. 
Till  we  have  met  and  represented  to  jrou 
Our  joint  remonstrances. — Nay,  calmer!  Friends! 
I  hope  all  may  be  yet  set  right  again. 

TERTSKT. 

Away!  let  us  away!  in  the  antechamber 

Find  we  the  others.  [Tkey  g9 

BUTLER  (to  QlTESTKNBKRO). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Due  audience  from  jrour  wisdom,  my  Loid  Eniroy ! 
You  will  be  cautious  how  3rou  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  come— or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  maltreatment 

[Commotions  heard  from  loithouL 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

A  salutary  counsel ^Thou,  Octavio ! 

Wilt  answer  for  the  safety  of  our  guest 
Farewell,  Von  Questenberg ! 

[QUISTENBERO  19  obout  tO  Speok. 

Nay,  not  a  word. 
Not  one  word  more  of  that  detested  sul:gect! 
You  have  perform'd  your  duty — We  know  how 
To  separate  the  office  from  the  man. 

[As  QuESTENBERO  is  going  off  with  Octavio  ; 

GOETZ,   TiEFENBACH,  KOLATTO,  prSSS  t»  , 

several  other  Oenerals  following  them. 

GOETZ. 

Where's  he  who  means  to  rob  us  of  our  general  ff 

TIEFENBACH  {ot  the  Same  time). 
What  are  we  forced  to  hear?  That  thou  wilt  leave  lat 

KOiJLTTO  (at  the  same  time). 
We  \vill  live  with  thee,  we  will  die  with  theet 

WALLENSTEiif  (with  statdiness,  and  pointing  fa  Ii.lo) 
There !  the  Feld-Marshal  knows  our  wilL         [Exk. 
[WhUe  all  are  going  of  the  Stage,  As  curtain 
drops. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 

ScENE^ — A  small  Chamber. 

Illo  and  Tertbkt. 

TERTSKT. 

Now  for  this  evening's  business !  How  intend  >ini 
To  manage  with  the  generals  at  the  banquet! 
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IIXO. 

Attend !  We  frame  a  formal  declaration. 
Wherein  we  to  the  Duke  consign  oimelves 
Collectively,  to  be  and  to  remain 
Hi*  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  gpore 
The  laft  drop  of  our  blood  for  M'm,  provided 
So  doing  we  infringe  uo  oath  or  duty, 
We  may  be  under  to  the  Emperor. — Afork ! 
This  reservation  we  expressly  make 
In  a  particular  clause,  and  save  the  conscience. 
Now  hear !  This  formula  so  framed  and  worded 
Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 
Before  the  banquet   No  one  will  find  in  it 
Cause  of  offence  or  scruple.    Hear  now  further ! 
After  the  feast,  when  now  the  vap'ring  wine 
^  Opens  the  heart,  and  shuts  the  eyes,  we  let 
A  counterfeited  paper,  in  the  which 
This  one  particular  clause  has  been  left  out. 
Go  round  for  signatures. 

TERTSKT. 

How !  think  jrou  then 
That  they'll  believe  themselves  bound  by  an  oath. 
Which  we  had  trick'd  them  into  by  a  juggle  ? 

iixo. 
We  shall  have  caught  and  caged  them !  Let  them  then 
Beat  their  wings  bare  against  the  wires,  and  rave 
Loud  as  they  may  against  our  treachery ; 
At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 
Far  more  than  their  most  holy  affirmations. 
Traitors  they  are,  and  must  he ;  therefore  wisely 
Will  make  a  virtue  of  neceasity. 

TERTSKT. 

WeU,  well,  it  shall  content  me ;  let  but  something 
Be  dene,  let  only  some  decisive  blow 
Set  us  in  motion. 

ILLO. 

Besides,  His  of  subordinate  importance 
How,  or  how  for,  we  may  thereby  propel 
The  Generals.    "Tis  enough  that  we  persuade 
The  Duke  that  they  are  his — Let  him  but  act 
In  his  detormined  mood,  as  if  he  had  them, 
And  he  vxill  have  them.    Where  he  plunges  in. 
He  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  down  to  it 

TERTSKT. 

His  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth, 
That  many  a  time  when  I  have  thought  myself 
Close  at  his  side,  he 's  gone  at  once,  and  led  me 
Ignorant  of  the  ground  where  I  was  standing. 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  car,  permits  me 
To  write  to  them,  to  Amheim ;  to  Sesina 
Himself  comes  forward  blank  and  undisguised ; 
Talks  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 
And  when  I  think  I  have  him— off*  at  once 
He  has  slipp'd  from  me,  and  appean  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 

ILLO. 

He  give  up  his  old  plans !  I  '11  tell  you,  friend ! 
His  soul  is  occupied  with  nothing  else. 
Even  in  his  sleep— They  are  his  thoughts,  his  dreams, 
That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 
rhe  motions  of  the  planets 

TERTSKT. 

Ay !  jrou  know 
This  night,  that  is  now  coming,  he  with  Seni 
Shuts  himself  up  m  the  astrological  tower 
7V>  make  joint  observations — for  I  hear. 


It  is  to  be  a  night  of  weight  and  crisis ; 
And  something  great,  and  of  long  ezpectalkio, 
Is  to  make  its  procession  in  the  heav^L 

ILLO. 

Come !  be  we  bold  and  make  dispatch.  The 
In  this  next  day  or  two  must  thrive  and  grow 
More  than  it  has  for  years.  And  let  but  only 
Things  first  turn  up  auspicious  here  below- 


Mark  what  I  say — the  right  stars  too  will  show 

selves. 
Come,  to  the  Generals.    All  is  in  the  glow. 
And  must  be  beaton  while  'tis  malleable 

TERTSKT. 

Do  jrou  go  thither,  Illo.    I  must  stay. 
And  uxtit  here  for  the  countess  Tertsky.    Know. 
That  we  too  are  not  idle.   Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readiness. 

ILLO. 

X  es .   X  es . 
I  saw  your  lady  smile  with  such  sly  meaning. 
What 'sin  the  wind? 

TERTSKY. 

A  secret 


Hush!  die 

[£n(lLLi 


SCENE  IL 


(7^  Countess  ttcpg  out  from  a  Clouti 
Count  and  Countess  Tertbkt. 

TERTSKY. 

Well — is  she  coming  ? — I  can  keep  him  back 
No  longer.  ' 

countess. 
She  will  be  there  instantly. 
You  only  send  him. 

TERTSKY. 

I  am  not  quite  certain, 
I  must  confess  it.  Countess,  whether  or  not 
We  are  earning  the  Duke's  thanks  hereby.  Ton  knm 
No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  point 
You  have  o'emiled  me,  and  yourself  know  belt 
How  far  you  dare  proceed. 

COUNTESS. 

I  take  it  on  me. 
[ThUdng  to  hertdf,  u)hile  she  is  adxaaatg 
Here  *s  no  need  of  fbll  powers  and  oomnussiooi— 
My  cloudy  Duke !  we  undentond  each  other— 
And  without  words.    What  could  I  not  unriddle, 
Wherefore  the  daughter  should  be  sent  for  hither. 
Why  first  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  chosen 
To  fetch  her  hither  ?  This  sham  of  betrothing  htf 
To  a  bridegroom,*  when  no  one  knows — No!  do^-^ 
This  may  blind  others !  I  see  through  thee,  Broditr' 
But  it  beseems  thee  not,  to  draw  a  card 
At  such  a  game.    Not  yet ! — It  all  remains 

Mutely  deUyer'd  up  to  my  finessing 

Well — thou  shalt  not  have  been  deceived,  Dak* 

Friedhind' 
In  her  who  is  thy  sister. 

SERVANT  (efiler<). 

The  commanders ! 
TERTSKT  (to  Ike  Countess). 
Take  care  you  heat  his  fimcy  and  aflbctioos — 

*  In  Gennaoy.  sAer  booonble  sddrawt  hsTe  beM  psM^ 
formaUy  accepted,  the  loTera  are  called  Bride  and  BridflfM^ 
eren  thoofffa  the  marriajte  abonld  not  take  plsee  liH  nan  aw 
waidi. 
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m  with  a  reverie,  and  send  him, 
id  dreaming,  to  the  banquet;  that 
ot  boggle  al  the  signature. 

COUNTISS. 

care  of  your  guests ! — Go,  send  him  hither. 

TKRTSKT. 

ipoD  his  undersigning. 

COI7NTI88  {inUmq)ting  him). 
r  guests!  Go 

11X0  (comes  hade). 

Where  art  staying,  Tertsky  7 
)  is  full,  and  all  expecting  jrou. 

TERTUT. 

Instantly! 

[To  the  Countess. 
And  let  him  not 
too  long.    It  might  awake  suspicion 
man 

COUNTESS. 

A  truce  with  jrour  precautions ! 
[Elxeunt  Tertsky  and  Illo. 


SCENE  ni. 
Countess,  Max.  Piccolomini. 

AX.  {ptepmg  in  on  the  stage  ahyly). 

sky !  may  I  venture  ? 

tnces  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  looks 

around  him  with  uneasiness. 

She 's  not  here ! 
she? 

COUNTESS. 

Look  but  somewhat  narrowly 
cameTf  lest  perhaps  she  lie 
behind  that  screen. 


There  lie  her  gloves ! 
ches  at  ihem^  but  the  Countess  takes  them 
hersdf. 

id  Laidy !  You  refuse  me  this — 
it  an  amusement  to  torment  me. 

countess. 
be  thank  you  give  me  for  my  trouble  ? 

MAX. 

!elt  the  oppression  at  my  heart ! 
ve  been  here,  so  to  constrain  myself — 
poor  stealth  to  hazard  words  and  glance*^ 
!se  are  not  my  habits ! 

COUNTESS. 

You  have  still 
r  habits  to  acquire,  young  friend ! 
I  proof  of  your  obedient  temper 
.tinue  to  insist ;  and  only 
ndition  can  I  play  the  agent 
oncems. 

MAX. 

But  wherefi>re  comes  she  not  t 
the? 

COUNTESS. 

Into  my  hands  3rou  must  place  it 
I  entire.  Whom  could  you  find,  indeed, 
>usly  aflected  to  your  interest  ? 
i  earth  must  know  it — not  your  &ther. 
ot,  above  aU. 

MAX. 

Alas !  what  danger  f 


Here  is  no  face  on  which  I  might  concentre 
All  the  enmptured  soul  stirs  up  within  me. 

0  Lady !  tell  me.    Is  all  changed  around  me  7 
Or  is  it  only  1 7 

I  find  myself) 
As  among  strangers !  Not  a  trace  is  lefl 
Of  an  my  former  wishes,  former  joys. 
Where  has  it  vanish'd  to  7  There  was  a  time 
When  even,  methought,  with  such  a  world  as  this 

1  was  not  discontented.    Now,  how  flat ! 
How  stale !  No  life,  no  bloom,  no  flavor  in  it ! 
My  comrades  are  intolerable  to  me. 

My  father — ^Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing. 
My  arms,  my  military  duties — O ! 
They  are  such  wearjring  toys ! 

COUNTESS. 

But,  gentle  friend ! 
I  must  entreat  it  of  your  condescension. 
You  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and  favor 
With  one  short  glance  or  two  this  poor  stale  world 
Where  even  now  much,  and  of  much  moment. 
Is  on  the  eve  of  its  completion. 

MAX. 

Something, 
I  can't  but  know,  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  driving  on. 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.  Well, 
In  due  time,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  even  roe. 
Where  think  you  I  have  been,  dear  lady  7  Nay, 
No  raillery.    The  turmoil  of  the  camp. 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in. 
The  pointless  jest,  the  empty  conversation, 
Oppress'd  and  sllflbn'd  me.    I  gasp'd  for  air — 
I  could  not  breathe— I  was  coiistrain'd  to  fly. 
To  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  full  heart ; 
And  a  pure  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness. 
No  smiling,  Countcw  I    In  the  church  was  I. 
There  ia  a  cloister  here  to  the  heaven's  gate,* 
Thither  I  went,  there  found  m^nself  alone. 
0\'er  the  altar  hung  a  holy  mother ; 
A  WTetched  pointing  'twas,  yet  'twas  the  friend 
That  I  was  seeking  in  this  moment    Ah, 
IIow  oft  have  I  beheld  that  glorious  form 
In  splendor,  'mid  ecstatic  worshippers ; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  me  not !  and  now  at  once 
Was  my  devotion  cloudless  as  my  love. 

COUNTESS. 

Enjoy  your  fortune  and  felicity ! 

Forget  the  world  around  you.    Meantime,  friendship 

Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  you,  anxious,  active. 

Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 

Points  you  the  road  to  full  accomplishment 

How  long  may  it  be  since  you  declared  your  passion  ? 

MAX. 

This  morning  did  I  hazard  the  first  word. 

COUNTESS. 

This  morning  the  first  time  in  twenty  days  7 

MAX. 

'T  was  at  that  hunting-castle,  betwixt  here 

And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  join'd  us,  and — 

That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  journey  I 


*  1  am  doubtful  whether  thii  bo  the  dedication  of  the  cloialer, 
or  the  tiame  of  one  of  the  city  rates,  near  whirh  it  etood.  1 
have  uaoslated  it  in  the  rurnier  aenve ;  but  fearful  of  baTing 
made  lome  blunder,  I  add  the  origioal. — Ea  i«t  sin  Kioeter  bii^r 
zmr  HiwtmeUpforU. 
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ta  a  balooay  we  were  standing  mute. 
And  gazing  out  upon  the  dreary  field : 
Before  us  the  dragoons  were  riding  onward, 
The  safeguard  which  the  Duke  had  sent  us — heary 
The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  me. 
And  trembling  ventured  I  at  length  these  words : 
This  all  reminds  me,  noble  maiden,  that 
To-day  I  must  take  leave  of  my  good  fortune. 
A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  find  a  fother, 
Will  see  yourself  surrounded  by  new  friends. 
And  I  hencefordi  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger. 
Lost  in  the  many — **  Speak  with  my  aunt  Tertsky !" 
With  hurrying  voice  she  interrupted  me. 
She  falter'd.    I  beheld  a  glowing  red 
iPoasess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the  ground 
Raised  slowly  up,  her  eye  met  mine— no  longer 
Did  I  control  roysel£ 

*    [Tke  Pnnceu  Thkkla  <q>pear8  at  the  door,  md 

Ttmaint  standings  observed  by  Ae  Countess, 

butnUby  Piccolomini. 

With  instant  boldness 
1  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  mouth  touch 'd  hers ; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  close  by ; 
It  parted  us — *T  was  you.  What  since  has  happen'd, 
You  know. 

COUNTESS  {after  a  pauee,  with  a  MoUn  glance 
at  Thkkla). 
And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Atk  me  too  of  my  secret  7 


Of  your  secret  f 

COUNTESS. 

Why,  yes !  When  in  the  instant  after  yon 
I  stepped  into  the  room,  and  found  my  niece  there, 
What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 
T^'en  with  surprise — 

MAX.  (tottA  eagemeee), 
WeU? 


SCENE  IV. 

Thxkla  {hurriet  foruxtrd),  Countess,  Max. 
Piccolomini. 

thekla  (to  the  Countess). 

Spare  yourself  the  trouble : 
That  hears  ho  better  from  myself 

max.  (tiepping  backward). 

My  Princess ! 
What  have  you  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt  Tertsky  7 

THEKLA  (to  the  Countess). 
Has  he  been  here  k>ng  7 

countess. 

Yes ;  and  soon  must  go. 
Where  have  you  stay'd  so  long  7 

THEKLA. 

Alas!  my  mother 
Wept  so  again !  and  I— I  see  her  suffer, 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  from  being  happy. 

MAX. 

Now  once  agam  I  have  coumge  to  look  on  yoiL 
T(Hiay  at  noon  I  could  not 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  play'd  roimd  you 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 

THEKLA. 

Then  you  saw  me 
fViib  roar  eye  oaly—imd  not  with  your  heart  7 


MAX. 

This  morning,  when  I  found  you  in  the  drcie 

Of  all  your  kindred,  in  your  fother's  arms, 

Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  circle, 

O I  vfhai  an  impulse  felt  I  in  that  moment 

To  fall  upon  his  neck,  to  call  \am  father! 

But  his  stem  eye  o'erpower'd  the  swelling 

It  dared  not  but  be  silent    And  those  biillianli, 

That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwreathed  your  lion^ 

They  scared  me  too !  O  wherefore,  wherefwe  dioaUkl^ 

At  the  fint  meeting  spread  as  'twere  the  ban 

Of  excommunication  round  you, — wherefore 

Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice. 

And  cast  upon  the  light  and  jo3rous  heart 

The  mournful  burthen  of  hit  station  7  Fitly 

May  love  dare  woo  for  love ;  but  such  a  splendor 

Might  none  but  monarchs  venture  to  approach. 

THEKLA. 

Hus)i !  not  a  word  more  of  this  mummery  * 
You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  off 

[To  the  CouRTOlL 
He  \s  not  in  spirits.    Wherefore  is  he  not  7 
'Tis  }rou,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so  glooaqr! 
He  had  quite  another  nature  on  the  journey — 
So  calm,  so  bright  so  joyous  eloquent 

It  was  my  wish  to  see  you  always  ao. 
And  never  otherwise ! 

MAX. 

You  find  yourself 
In  your  great  fother's  arms,  beloved  lady ! 
All  in  a  new  world,  which  does  homage  to  yon 
And  which,  were 't  only  by  its  novelty, 
Dehghts  your  eye. 

THEKLA. 

Yes ;  I  confess  to  yiHi 
That  many  things  delight  me  here  .*  this  campb 
This  motley  stage  of  warriors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fancy. 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reality. 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream ! 

MAX. 

Alas !  not  so  to  me. 
It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  some  island  in  the  ethereal  heights 
I  *ve  lived  for  these  last  days.    This  mass  of  ma 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.    It  is  a  bridge 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  life. 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

THEKLA. 

The  game  of  life 
Looks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one's  hetrt 
The  unalienable  treasure.    'Tis  a  game. 
Which  having  once  review'd,  I  turn  more  joyooi 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  ai^uoinriate  bliss. 

[Breaking  off,  and  in  a  tpor6»  t/0 
In  this  short  time  that  I  \e  been  present  here, 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  1  not  seen! 
And  yet  they  all  must  give  place  to  the  wonder 
Which  this  mysterious  castle  guards. 

countess  {recollecting) 

Andwfait 
Can  this  be  then  7  Methought  I  was  acquainted 
With  all  the  dusky  comers  of  this  house 
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THntLA  (tmSing).   * 
load  thereto  is  watcVd  by  spiriti 
B  still  Btand  aentry  at  die  door. 

COUNTXSS  {lavghM). 
gical  tower! — ^How  happens  it 
iww  ■anctaary»  whose  accen 
lers  so  impracticable, 
re  you  even  at  your  approach  ? 

THEKLA. 

I  old  man  with  a  friendly  face 
white  hairs,  whose  gracious  services 
9  at  firat  sight,  opened  me  the  doors. 


9 1>uke*s  astrologer,  old  SenL 

THKKLA. 

«M  me  on  many  points ;  for  instance, 
ras  bom,  what  monih,  and  on  what  day, 
3y  day  or  in  the  night 

C0UNTE88. 

He  wish'd 
i  figure  for  your  horoscope. 

THEKLA. 

too  he  examined,  shook  his  head 

;h  sad  meaning,  and  the  lines,  methought, 

luafe  over-truly  with  his  wishes. 

COUNTESS. 

Qcess,  and  what  found  yon  in  this  tower? 
St  privilege  has  been  to  snatch 
mce,  and  away ! 

THEKIA. 

It  was  a  strange 
that  came  o'er  roe,  when  at  first 
broad  sunshine  I  stepp'd  in ;  and  now 
owing  line  of  day-light,  that  ran  after 
ng  door,  was  gone ;  and  all  about  me 
lie  and  dusky  night,  A%ith  many  shadows 
ally  casL     Here  six  or  seven 
itatues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
<arcle.     Each  one  in  his  hand 
i  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star ; 
le  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
these  stars :  all  seem'd  to  come  from  them 
ire  the  planets,"  said  that  low  old  man, 
ovem  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
;ed  here  as  kings.     He  farthest  from  you, 
and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 
at  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn, 
dte,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 
d  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars  : 
1  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man." 
is  side  a  lovely  lady  stood, 
upcm  her  head  was  soil  and  bright, 
I  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
efl  hand,  lo !  Mercury,  with  wings, 
the  middle  glitter'd  silver  bright 
fill  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien ; 
I  vnM  Jupiter,  my  father's  star ; 
lis  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

MAX. 

radely  will  I  blame  his  faith 
light  of  stars  and  angels !  'T  is  not  merely 
nan  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 
e  and  mystical  predominance : 
liewme  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 
ible  nature,  and  this  common  world, 
0  narrow :  yea,  a  deeper  import 


Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  yean 

Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 

For  fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  birth-place 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans, 

And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  beLcves 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 

The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 

That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasms  and  wat'ry  depths  {  all  these  have  vamsh'd. 

They  Uve  no  longer  in  Uie  faith  of  reason ! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names, 

And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  friend  ;*  and  to  the  lover 

Yonder  ttiey  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 

•Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great. 

And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  that's  fiur! 

THEKLA. 

And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  stars, 

I  too,  with  glad  and  zealous  industry. 

Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful  faith. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  afiectionate  thought. 

That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us. 

At  our  fust  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven. 

With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers. 

00UNTE88. 

Not  only  roses, 
But  thorns  too  halh  the  heaven ;  and  well  for  you 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate : 
Wliat  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad  fortune. 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mars  soon  tears  to  pieces. 

MAX. 

Soon  will  his  gloomy  empire  reach  its  close. 

Blest  be  the  General's  zeal :  into  the  laurel 

Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  presenting 

Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.     Then  no  wish 

Will  have  remain'd  for  his  great  heart !  Enough 

Has  he  perform'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 

Live  for  himself  and  his.     To  his  domains 

Will  he  retire ;  he  has  a  stately  seat 

Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin ;  Reichenberg, 

And  Friedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly — 

Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 

Stretches  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  forests : 

His  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  splendid. 

He  can  indulge  without  restraint;  can  give 

A  princely  patronage  to  every  art. 

And  to  all  worth  a  sovereign's  protection. 

Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starry  courses'^ 

COUNTESS. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again. 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  yoimg  friend ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it. 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the  sword. 

MAX. 

O,  that  the  sword  could  win  her ! 


COUNTESS. 


What  was  that? 


*  No  more  of  talk,  where  god  or  angel  g ueat 
With  mao.  aa  with  bia  friend  familiar,  uied 
To  lit  indolgoit.  Parorfue  Latt^  &«  QL 

20  \^ 
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Did  yoa  bear  nothing  t  SeemM,  as  if  I  heard 
Tumult  and  larum  in  the  banquet-room. 

[ExU  CouNTxaa. 


SCENE  V. 


TuEKLA  and  Max.  Piccolomini. 

THXKLA  {at  toon  at  the  Countkss  it  out  of  tigktt  in  a 

^uick  low  WHce  to  Piccolomini). 
Don*t  tnut  them !  They  are  falM ! 

MAX. 

ImpuMible ! 

THEKLA. 

Trust  no  one  here  but  me.    I  saw  at  once, 
They  had  a  purpote. 

MAX. 

Purpoae !  but  what  purpose  t 
And  how  can  we  be  instrumental  to  it  t 

THEKLA. 

I  know  no  more  than  you ;  but  yet  believe  me  : 
There 's  some  design  in  this !  To  make  us  happy, 
To  realize  our  union — trust  me,  love ! 
They  but  pretend  to  wish  it 

MAX. 

But  these  Tertsky* 


Why  use  we  them  at  all  ?  Why  not  your  mother  ? 
Excellent  creature !  she  deserves  from  us 
A  full  and  filial  confidence. 

TUEKUl. 

She  doth  love  you, 
Doth  rate  jrou  high  before  all  others — but — 
But  such  a  secret^ — she  would  never  have 
The  courage  to  conceal  it  from  my  father. 
For  her  own  peace  of  mind  we  must  preserve  it 
A  secret  from  her  too. 

MAX. 

Why  any  secret  T 
I  love  not  secrets.     Mark,  what  I  will  do. 
I  '11  throw  me  at  your  father's  feet — let  him 
Decide  upon  ray  fortunes  I — He  is  true, 
He  wears  no  mask — he  hates  all  crooked  ways — 
He  is  so  good,  so  noble ! 

TiiKKLA  (fallt  on  hit  neck). 
Thai  are  you! 

MAX. 

Tou  knew  him  only  since  this  mom,  but  I 
Have  lived  ten  years  already  in  his  presence. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  very  moment 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  us  both 
To  own  our  loves,  in  order  to  unite  us  T 

You  are  silent  ? 

Tou  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness ! 
What  have  you  to  object  against  your  fiuher? 

THEKLA. 

I  ?  Nothing.    Only  he 's  so  occupied — 

He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 

The  happiness  of  us  two.  [Taking  hit  hand  tenderly. 

Follow  me ! 
Let  us  not  place  too  great  a  faith  in  men. 
These  Tertskys — we  will  still  be  grateful  to  them 
For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  further 
Than  they  deserve ; — and  in  all  else  rely — 
On  our  own  hearts ! 

MAX. 

O !  shall  we  e'er  be  happy  T 


THEKLA. 

Are  we  ix>t  happy  now  ?    Art  thou  not  mine! 

Am  I  not  thine  f  There  lives  within  my  sod 

A  lofVy  courage — 'tis  love  gives  it  me! 

I  ought  to  be  less  open— ought  to  hide 

My  heart  more  from  thee — so  decorum  dieliUi 

But  where  in  this  place  couldst  thou  seek  fer  tnl 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it  f 


SCENE  VI. 


To  them  eniert  the  Couniett  Tertskt 

COUNTESS  {in  a  pretting  maxner). 

Come! 
My  husband  sends  me  for  you — It  is  now 
The  latest  moment 

[T%ey  not  appearing  to  attend  to  what  ake  a 
the  ttept  betvoeen  them. 
Part  you ! 

THEKLA. 

O,  not  yet ! 
It  has  been  scarce  a  moment 

COUNTESS. 

Ay!   Then  time 
Flies  swifUy  with  your  Highness,  Princess  niees 

MAX. 

There  is  no  hurry,  aunt 

C0UNTE88. 

Away!  away! 
The  folks  begin  to  miss  you.  Twice  already 
His  father  has  ask'd  for  him. 

THEKLA. 

Ha!  his&ther! 

COUNTESS. 

Tou  understand  thcU,  niece ! 

THEKLA. 

Why  needs  he 
To  go  at  all  to  that  society  7 
'TIS  not  his  proper  company.    They  may 
Be  worthy  men,  but  he's  too  young  for  them. 
In  brief,  he  suits  not  such  society. 

COUNTESS. 

Tou  mean,  you'd  rather  keep  him  wholly  here! 

THEKLA  {unth  energy). 
Tea !  you  have  hit  it,  aunt !  That  is  ray  roeamog 
Leave  him  here  wholly !  Tell  the  company— 

COUNTESS. 

What  ?  have  jrou  lost  your  senses,  niece  ? — 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.    Com^' 

MAX.  {to  Thekla). 
Lady,  I  must  obey.    Farewell,  dear  lady ! 
[Thekla  tumt  away  from  him  with  a  quidi  Mil 
What  say  you  then,  dear  lady  ? 

THEKLA  {without  looking  at  him). 

Nothing.  Go! 

MAX. 

Can  I,  when  you  are  angry 

[He  drawt  up  to  her,  their  eyet  meet,  the  llB 
tilent  a  moment,  then  throwt  hertdfitit> 
armt ;  he  prettet  her  fatt  to  hit  heart. 

COUNTESS. 

Off!   Heavens !  if  any  one  should  come . 

Hark !  What 's  that  noise !  it  comes  this  way. C 

Max.  teart  himself  away  out  of  her  armt,anin 
T%e  Countess  accompaniet  him.  Tm 
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khu  with  her  eyes  at  firtU  wdOct  rett- 
€rou  the  room,  then  stops,  and  remains 
g,  lost  in  IkoughL  A  guitar  lies  on  ike 
le  seizes  it  as  by  a  sudden  emotion^  and 
e  has  played  a  whUe  an  irregular  and 
dy  symphony t  she  falls  gradually  into 
ie,  and  sings. 

OKUL  ^p2ajf«  and  sings). 
I  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 
ces  along  the  shore ; 
?y  tumble  -with  might,  with  might ; 
out  her  voice  to  the  darksome  night ; 
I  swelling  with  sorrow ; 
empty,  the  heart  will  die, 
^  to  wish  for  beneath  the  sky  i 
iy  call  thy  child  away ! 
loved,  and  that  was  to-day — 
my  grave-clothes  to-morrow.* 


SCENE  VIL 
rBTTESs  (returns),  Thekla. 

COUNTESS. 

!  to  throw  yourself  upon  him, 
to  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 
!  flung  after  him !  For  you, 
I's  only  child,  I  should  have  thought, 
re  beseeming  to  have  shown  yourself 
3rour  person. 

THEKLA  {rising). 

And  what  mean  you  I 


3  my  power  to  tramlate  this  long  with  littral 
«t  the  same  time  the  Alcaic  Movement ;  and 
id  the  orifinal  with  a  proae  translation.  Some 
be  more  fortunate. 

[EKLA  (spieli  und  singf). 

mid  brauset,  die  Wolken  ziebn, 
lein  WBodelt  an  Ufers  Griio, 
ich  die  Welle  mit  Macht.  mit  Macht, 
ift  hinaos  in  die  fiostre  Nacbt, 
ife  Ton  Weinen  retriibet . 

■t  feetorben,  die  Welt  wt  leer, 

r  ffiebt  sie  dem  Wunsche  nichts  mebr. 

',  rofe  dein  Kind  zuriick, 

BDoeeen  das  irdische  GlUck, 

!»  geiebt  und  geleibet 

PEHAL  TRANSLATION. 

rEKLA  (plays  and  sings). 

ellows,  the  clouds  (ather,  the  damsel  walki 
irreen  of  the  shore ;  the  wave  breaks  with 
:,  and  she  sin^  out  into  the  dark  night,  her 
h  weepinf :  the  heart  is  dead,  the  world  is 
fives  it  nothing  more  to  the  wish.  Thou  Holy 
borne.  I  have  eqjoyed  the  happiness  of  this 
1  and  have  loved. 

i  here  an  imitation  of  this  song,  with  which 
te  Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray  and  Blind  Mar- 
I  me.  and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  caught 
er  of  our  old  ballads. 

n  blackening,  the  storms  threafning, 
I  doth  mutter,  the  greenwood  moan ; 
reaking,  the  damspl's  heart  aching. 
s  dark  night  she  singeth  alone, 
tye  upward  roving: 

empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely, 
d  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss ; 
Yi,  Holy  One.  take  home  thy  little  one. 
iken  of  all  earth's  bliss 
Qving  and  loving.  i 


COITNTESS. 

I  mean,  niece,  that  jrou  should  not  have  ibrgotten 
Who  you  are,  and  who  he  is.    But  perchance 
That  never  once  occurr*d  to  you. 

THEKLA. 

What  then? 

COUNTESS. 

That  you're  the  daughter  of  the  Prince,  Duke 
Friedland. 

THEKLA. 

Well — and  what  farther? 

COUNTESS 

What?  a  pretty  questkm! 

THEKLA. 

He  was  bom  that  which  we  have  but  become 
He  *8  of  an  ancient  Lombard  family 
Son  of  a  reigning  princess. 

COUNTESS. 

Are  you  dreaming  7 
Talking  in  sleep  7  An  excellent  jest,  forsooth ! 
We  shsdl  no  doubt  right  coiu'teously  entreat  him 
To  honor  with  his  hand  the  richest  heiress 
In  Europe.  / 

THEKLA. 

That  will  not  be  necessary. 

COUNTESS. 

Methinks  'twere  well  though  not  to  run  the  haza*d 

THEKLA. 

His  father  loves  him :  Coimt  Octavio 
Will  interpose  no  difficulty • 


COUNTESS. 


HU! 


His  father!  IKs  !  but  yours,  niece,  what  of  youn? 

THEKLA. 

Why  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his  father, 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  from  the  man ! 
ISm  father,  hiSy  I  mean. 

COUNTESS  (Jocks  at  her  as  scrutinizing). 
Niece,  you  are  false. 

THEKLA. 

Are  you  then  wounded  7  O,  be  friends  with  me ! 

C0I7NTESS. 

You  hold  jrour  game  for  won  already.    Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon ! — 

THEKLA  (interrupting  her,  and  aliening  to  soatAs 

her). 
Nay,  now,  be  friends  with  me 

COUNTESS. 

It  is  not  yet  so  far  gone. 

THEKLA 

I  believe  jrou. 

COUNTESS. 

Did  you  suppose  your  father  had  laid  o^t 

His  most  important  life  in  toils  of  war, 

Denied  himself  each  quiet  earthly  bliss, 

Had  banish'd  slumber  from  his  tent,  devoted 

His  noble  head  to  care,  an^  for  this  snly, 

To  make  a  happier  pair  of*^you?  At  le»;g*h 

To  draw  you  fk>m  your  convent,  and  conduef 

In  easy  triiunph  to  your  arms  the  man 

That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes !  All  this,  methinki. 

He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

THEKLA. 

That  which  he  did  not  plant  for  me  might  yet 
Bear  me  fair  fhiitage  of  its  own  accord. 
And  if  my  friendly  and  cfiectiucmaXA  I^Xn, 
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Out  of  htfl  fearful  and  enorrooua  being, 
Will  but  prepare  the  joys  of  life  for 


COUNTESS. 

Thou  Bee*8t  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden's  eyes. 
Cast  thine  eye  round,  bethink  thee  who  thou  art 
Into  no  house  of  joyance  hast  thou  stepped, 
For  no  espousals  dost  thou  find  the  walls 
Deck*d  out,  no  guests  the  nuptial  garland  wearing. 
Here  is  no  splendor  but  of  arms.    Or  think'st  thou 
That  all  these  thousands  are  here  congregated 
To  lead  up  the  long  dances  at  thy  wedding ! 
Thou  see'st  thy  father's  forehead  full  of  thought, 
Thy  mother's  eye  in  tears :  upon  the  balance 
lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 
Leave  now  the  puny  wish,  the  girlish  feeling, 

0  thrust  it  fiir  behind  thee !  Give  thou  proof, 
Thou'rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — hit 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderfuL 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong, 
Annex'd  and  bound  to  alien  destinies : 

But  she  performs  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest. 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self. 
Meet  and  disarm  necemity  by  choice ; 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart. 
And  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother's  love. 

THKKLA. 

Such  ever  was  my  lesran  in  the  convent 

1  hod  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  OS  his — his  daughter,  his,  tlie  Mighty ! 
Ilis  fiune,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  me 
From  the  far  distance,  uaken'd  in  my  soul 
No  other  thought  than  this — I  am  appointed 
To  ofler  up  myself  in  possivcness  to  him. 

COUNTESS. 

That  it  thy  fate.     Mould  thou  thy  wishes  to  it 
I  and  thy  mother  gave  thee  the  example. 

TUKKLA. 

My  fate  hath  shown  me  him,  to  whom  behoves  it 
That  I  should  ofler  up  myself     In  gladness 
Him  will  I  follow. 

COUNTEM 

Not  thy  fate  hath  sho%«n  him ! 
Thy  heart,  say  rather — *t  was  thy  heart,  my  child ! 

THEKLA. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulses. 
I  am  all  his !  His  present — his  alone. 
Is  this  new  life,  which  lives  in  me  ?  He  hath 
A  right  to  his  own  creature.    What  was  I 
Ere  his  fair  love  infused  a  soul  into  me  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  wouldst  oppose  thy  father  then,  should  he 
Have  otherwise  determined  with  thy  person  f 

[Thekla  remains  silent  \  The  Countess  continues. 
T}k>u  mean'st  to  force  him  to  thy  liking  7 — Child, 
His  name  is  Friedland. 

THEKLA. 

3fy  ruime  too  is  Friedland. 
He  shall  have  found  a  genuine  daughter  in  me. 

COUNTESS. 

What !  he  has  vanquish'd  all  impediment. 
And  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  own  daughter 
Shall  a  new  struggle  rise  for  him  f  Child !  child ! 
As  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  father's  smiles  alone ; 
The  eye  of  his  rage  thou  hast  not  seen.    Dear  child, 
/  will  not  frighten  thee.    To  that  extreme, 
1  trust,  it  ue'er  diall  come.    His  will  is  yet 


Unknown  to  me :  'tis  possible  his  ains 
May  have  the  same  diiectioQ  as  thy  wish. 
But  this  can  never,  never  be  his  will 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  his  haughty  foctmitf 
Should'st  e'er  demean  thee  as  a  love«ck  maidea; 
And  like  some  poor  cost-nothing,  fling  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  if  that  high  priae  e?8r 
Be  destined  to  await  him,  yet  with  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  can  bring,  must  pay  for  it 

[ExkComnm 

THEXUL  {who  during  lie  last  speech  had  been  ilmfii| 

evidently  lost  in  her  r^flectiont). 
I  thank  thee  for  the  hint     It  turns 
My  sad  presentiment  to  certainty. 
And  it  is  so !— Not  one  friend  have  we  here. 
Not  one  true  heart!  we've  nothing  but  ouxsehrei! 

0  she  said  rightly — no  auspicious  signs 
Beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  aflections. 
This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides : 
The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here ; 
And  Love  himself,  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel. 
Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  lor  the  strife  of  death.       . 

[Music  from  the  banquet^room  is  hteii    I 

There 's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house,  j 

And  swiftly  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us.  ^ 

It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum,  i 

It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery,  * 
It  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape ; 

1  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating. 

It  draws,  it  pulls  me  with  a  godlike  power 
And  lo !  the  abyss — and  thither  am  I  moving— 
I  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move ! 

[The  music  from  the  banquet-room  becomes  lastkt 
O  when  a  house  is  doom'd  in  Are  to  perish. 
Many  and  dark,  heaven  drives  his  clouds  tt)gether. 
Yea,  shoots  his  lightnings  down  from  sunny  height^ 
Flames  burst  from  out  the  subterraneous  chsnn, 
*And  fiends  and  angels  mingling  in  their  fary« 
Sling  fire-brands  at  the  burning  edAfice. 

[ExiiTvxLik 


SCENE  vra 


A  large  Saloon  UghSed  up  with  festal  Sfilender;  si 
Vie  midst  of  it,  and  in  the  Centre  of  the  Siagt,  i 
Table  richly  set  out,  at  which  eight  Oenertls  sn 
sitting,  among  whcm  are  Octavio  PiccoLOMiini 
Tertskv,  and  Maradas.  Right  and  leflef  Ois, 
but  farther  bach,  two  other  Tables,  at  each  cf  wkiA 
six  Persons  are  placed.  The  Middle  Door,  whA 
is  standing  open,  gives  to  the  Prospect  a  fmrA 
TMe,  with  the  tame  Number  of  Persons.  Jbn 
forward  stands  the  Sideboard.  The  whole  frost  4 
the  Stage  is  kept  open  for  the  Pagesand  Smuilt* 
waiting.  All  is  in  motion.  The  Band  of  M»^ 
bdonging  to  Tertsky's  Regiment  mardk  across  is 
Stage,  and  draw  up  round  the  Tables.  Effort  tkof 
are  quite  off  from  the  Front  of  the  Stage,  Mil* 
PiccoLOMiNi  appears,  TERTSKr  advances  toward 


*  There  sre  few.  who  will  not  hare  tatte  enooffh  to  Uorh 
at  the  two  eoncludinff  lines  of  this  ■oliloquy :  and  still  f<^vpr.  I 
would  fain  hope,  who  would  not  ha^e  been  more  diipofrJ  to 
shudder,  had  I  ffiren  a  faitJ^ful  translation.  For  the  rrt(ki» 
of  German  I  have  added  the  orifiosu  ■ 

BUnd-wiitheod  schleudert  selbst  der  Gott  der  Freods 
Den  Pschkrans  in  das  brenaends  GebMide. 
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t  m  P^er,  JmOLAtti  eouta  up  to  weet 

Sistir  or  Scrvie^Cyp. 

TSKT,  Jmoluiu,  Mai.  PiccoLoinrd. 

lar,  what  we  love  ■■  Why.  whera  hut  been  I 
pimee— qnick  I  Tt^naky  here  hoi  givan 
a'i  bolidij  wine  up  lo  free  booty. 
a  oo  ■■  at  ibe  Hrjdelberg  csitle. 
art  Ihiiu  loM  Ihe  bmt    They're  giving 


aide-tahh,  and  tirpt  forward  with  hi 

lie  ^agt).  " 

Bave  fou  the  copy  with  you.  Neiunaim  I  Give  iL 
It  nuy  be  changed  tor  the  oiher! 

I  have  copiBd  il 
Letter  by  Idler,  line  by  line ;  no  eye 
Would  e'er  dinvvsr  other  difference. 
Save  only  the  ontioion  or  Ihal  clause, 
According  lo  your  Eiccllency'i  onler. 

Rightl  lay  it  yottder,  and  away  with  ihii — 
Il  haa  perGinn'd  iu  buiiac« — lo  the  (ire  willi  it-  - 
\i:(.iiANN  loji  Uf  copy  OK  Iht  taSt,  and  ib^ 


■Dcli  ■■  our  lupreme  Cmnmander.  Ihe  illui- 
ike  of  Priedland,  in  ron»pqiience  of  the  mil 
Mti  and  grievanceii  whii^h  he  has  n'ceive 
ised  hb  dalemiiiuiiiun  In  <]ui1  Ilie  Kmpen 

■  rvroain  ilill  with  ilii>  army,  and  not  lo  pa 
■riihool  our  approtntian  li^erear,  ao  we,  ci 
aad  BocA  inparticutitr,  inlhoilead  of  anon 
y  taken,  do  herahv  oblige  ounelvefl — iili 
him  honorably  and  fuiihfully  lo  hold,  and 
ihatBeTer  fiom  him  lo  put.  and  lo  be  ready 
sr  Ilia  ioiereari  ihe  IhaI  drop  of  our  ble 
■ely,  ai  our  eaih  m  ibr  Emprrar  wiB  p 
tM  wardj  an  T^xatfii  bjf  J^UNJ.)     It, 


■n  yoa  wQling  to  aubgrribe  Ihb  papi 
■old  be  nol  I   All  oAiccn  of  honoi 


it  net  lOl  ^Im  meaL 
IM>L«>n  liraeag  Mii.  along). 
Come,  Mai. 
IBM  KOI  Armitlva  at  Itar  laile. 


acENt:  X. 

■em  Oie  tramd  elamterl,  TutuT 


All  right,  I  think.     He  haa  iturted  no  Dl!Jection. 


O,  quits  cordial, 
whenie.  We  have  them. 
Already 


ai  1  predicled 

Ihe  uilk.  not  meiel 

Duke  in  Mation.   "  Since  we  're  once  fbr  ai 
Together  and  unaninioui,  why  not." 
Snya  MoniecucuU,  '■  ay.  why  not  onmutl, 
Aiui  make  condition)  with  ibe  Empanir 
~'        '    "     •v.-n  Vicn™  f '"   Tnul  me,  Count, 
Weri  -  ■ 


Wb  might  hove  ipared  oi 


ilvea  t!ie  cbaaL 


SCENE  XL 
T  Butler  from  d> 


Don'l  dUiurh  younelvea, 
Marahsl,  I  have  iindcnlood  you  perfectly. 
Good  luck  be  to  the  Kheme  j  ond  ai  for  me. 

[Wilhanairaf  myilB<t. 
Ytm  may  depend  upon  me. 

May  we,  Bullef  t 

WiA  or  without  the  clouw.  all  one  lo  me ! 
You  uoderBiaiid  me!   My  (idehiy 
The  Duke  may  pal  lo  any  prool^— I'm  wilh  him. 
Tell  hitn  ao !  1  'm  the  Empemr'a  oOicer, 
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At  long  ai  *tis  \m  pleiunire  to  remain 

The  Emperor's  general !  and  Friedland's  ■errant, 

As  soon  as  it  shall  please  him  to  become 

His  own  lord. 

TKKT8KT. 

Ton  would  make  a  good  exchange. 
No  stem  economist,  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  to  whom  you  plight  your  services. 

BiTFLKR  (with  a  haughty  look). 
I  do  not  put  up  my  fidelity 
To  sale.  Count  Tertsky !  Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  advuwd  you  to  have  made  me 
An  overture  to  that,  to  which  I  now 
Oflfer  myself  of  my  own  free  accord. — 
But  that  is  past!  and  to  the  Duke,  Field  Marshal 
I  bring  myself  together  with  my  regiment 
And  mark  you,  'tis  my  humor  to  believe, 
The  example  which  I  give  will  not  remain 
Without  an  influence. 

ILLO. 

Who  is  ignorant, 
That  the  whole  army  look  to  Colonel  Butler, 
As  to  a  light  that  moves  before  them  f 


BUTLER. 


Ey? 


Then  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  years  I  held. 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  old  good  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  full. 
Start  not  at  what  I  say,  sir  Generals ! 
My  real  motives — they  concent  not  you. 
And  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  expect 
That  this  your  game  had  crook'd  my  judgment— or 
That  fickleness,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  cause. 
Has  driven  the  old  man  from  the  track  of  honor, 
Which  he  so  long  had  trodden. — Como,  my  friends ! 
I  *m  not  thereto  determined  with  less  firmneM, 
Because  I  know  and  have  look'd  steadily 
At  that  on  which  I  have  determined. 


ILI.O. 


Say, 


ILLO. 

All  powerful  souls  have  kindred  with  each  odier 

BUTLKl. 

This  is  an  awful  moment !  to  the  brave, 
IV)  the  determined,  an  auspicious  moment 
The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  the  Mains 
To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.    He  of  Halbentad^ 
That  Mansfeld,  wanted  but  a  longer  life 
To  have  mark'd  out  with  his  good  sword  a  kxdihi^ 
That  should  reward  his  courage.    Who  of  thesi 
Equals  our  Friedland  f  there  is  nothing,  nodung 
So  high,  but  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  it ! 

TEBT8KY 

That's  spoken  like  a  man! 

BirrLKB. 
Do  you  secure  the  Spaniard  and  Italian— 
I  '11  be  your  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Lssly. 
Come,  to  the  company! 

TEBT8KT. 

Where  is  the  master  of  the  cellar  f  Ho ! 
Let  the  best  wines  come  up.    Ho!  cheeily,  boy! 
Luck  comes  toKlay,  so  give  her  hearty  welooBSb 

[Exeunt,  eadi  tokulA 


And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  youf 

BUTLER. 

A  friend !  I  give  you  here  my  hand !  I  'm  your's 

With  all  I  have.  Not  only  men,  but  money 

Will  the  Duke  want — Go,  tell  him,  sin ! 

I've  eam'd  and  laid  up  somewhat  in  his  service. 

I  lend  it  him ;  and  is  he  my  survivor. 

It  has  been  already  long  ago  bequeath'd  him. 

He  u  my  heir.     For  mo,  I  stand  alone 

Here  in  the  world ;  naught  know  I  of  the  feeling 

That  binds  the  husband  to  a  i^ife  and  children. 

My  name  dies  with  me.  my  existence  ends. 

ILLO. 

Tis  not  your  money  that  he  needs — a  heart 
Like  yours  weighs  tons  of  gold  down,  weighs  down 
milUnitti!  ^ 

BUTLER. 

I  came  a  simple  soldier's  boy  from  Ireland 
To  Prague— and  with  a  master,  whom  I  buried. 
From  lowest  stable  duty  I  climb'd  up. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  war,  to  this  high  rank. 
The  plaything  of  a  whimsical  good  fortune. 
\nd  Wallenstein  too  is  a  child  of  lack ; 
love  a  fortune  that  is  like  my  own. 


SCENE  XXL 


7^  M  ASTER  OP  THE  Ce  LLAR  Aftnjidi^  mrt  Neueaio. 
ServanU  passing  backuxtrds  and  forwards. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

The  best  wine !  O :  if  my  old  mistreai,  his  h^ 
mother,  could  but  see  these  wild  goings  oo,  she  wm 
turn  herself  round  in  her  grave.  Yes,  yea,  sir  oflte. 
'tis  all  down  the  hill  with  this  noble  house!  noMi 
no  moderation  !  And  this  marriage  with  the  Jkki*i 
sister,  a  splendid  connexion,  a  very  splendid  eooBK* 
ion !  but  I  will  tell  you.  sir  officei;  it  looks  no  gofli 

NEUMANN. 

Heaven  forbid !  Why,  at  this  very  mooMiit  iM 
whole  prospect  is  in  bud  and  blosaom ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

You  think  so  I — Well,  well !  much  may  ba  ■i' 
on  that  head. 

FIRST  SERVANT  (COmeM). 

Burgundy  for  the  fourth  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Now,  sir  lieutenant,  if  this  an't  the  ieTeBM 
flask— 

FIRST  RERVANT. 

Why,  the  reason  is,  that  German  lord,  Tiete 
bach,  sits  at  that  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CEU.AR  (.Continuing  hii  iitemn 
to  Neumann). 

They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  would  nni 
kings  and  electors  in  their  pomp  and  splendor;  « 
wherever  the  Duke  leaps,  not  a  minute  does  my  gn 
cious  master,  the  count  loiter  on  the  brink^-^nA 
Servants.)— y/haX  do  you  stand  there  listenipf  ftrf 
will  let  you  know  you  have  legs  presently.  Off!  lO 
to  the  tables,  see  to  the  flasks!  Look  there!  Om 
Palfi  has  an  empty  glass  before  him ! 

RUNNER  (comes). 
The  groat  service-cup  is  wanted,  nr;  diat  lid 
gold  cup  with  the  Bohemian  arms  on  it  The  Cotf 
says  you  know  which  it  is. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Ay !  that  waa  made  for  Frederick's  coiaMtioii  b; 
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lliam — there  was  not  such  another  prize 
i  booty  at  Prague. 

RUNNER. 

i ! — a  health  is  to  go  round  in  him. 

r  THK  CELLAR  {jfhoking  kii  head  vofdle  he 
feUhts  and  rirues  the  cups). 

I  be  something  for  the  tale-bearert — this 
una. 

NEUMANN. 

ooe  to  look  at  it — ^Well»  this  is  a  cup  in- 
w  heavy !  as  well  as  it  may  be,  being  all 
1  what  neat  things  are  embossed  on  it! 
ral  and  elegant  they  look! — There,  on 
luarter,  let  me  see.  That  proud  Amazon 
lorseback,  she  that  is  taking  a  leap  over 
r  and  mitres,  and  carries  on  a  wand  a  hat 
rith  a  banner,  on  which  there  *b  a  goblet 
d    Can  you  tell  me  what  all  this  signifies  7 

MASTER  OP  THE  CELLAR. 

Nnan  whom  you  see  here  on  horseback,  is 
•llection  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  That  is 
ly  the  round  hat,  and  by  that  fiery  steed  on 
B  B  riding.    The  hat  is  the  pride  of  man ; 

0  cannot  keep  his  hat  on  before  kings  and 
is  no  free  man. 

NEWMANN. 

lat  is  the  cup  there  on  the  banner  7 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

ip  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian 

s  it  was  in  our  fbrefathera*  times.  Our  fbre- 

the  wan  of  the  Hussites  forced  from  the 

noble  privilege :  for  the  Pope,  jrou  know, 

grant  the  cup  to  any  layman.     Your  true 

values  nothing  beyond  the  cup ;  it  is  his 

eU  aikl  has  cost  the  Bohemians  their  precious 

nany  and  many  a  battle. 

NEWMANN. 

bat  sayi  that  chart  that  hangs  in  the  air 
ritaU7 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

gnifies  the  Bohemian  letter-royal,  which  we 
m  the  Emperor  Rudolph — a  precious,  never 
igh  valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the 
ch  the  old  privileges  of  free  ringing  and 
mody.  But  since  he  of  Steirmaik  has  ruled 
that  is  at  an  end ;  and  afler  the  battle  at 

1  which  Count  Palatine  Frederick  lost  crown 
re.  our  foith  hangs  upon  the  pulpit  and  the 
d  our  brethren  look  at  their  homes  over 
(ildera;  but  the  letter-roj^  the  Emperor 
at  to  pieces  with  his  scissars. 

,  NEUMANN. 

ny  good  master  of  the  cellar !  you  are  deep 
le  chronicles  of  your  cotmtry ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

e  my  fore&thcrs,  and  for  that  reason  were 
rels,  and  served  under  Procopius  and  Zisko. 
with  their  ashes !  Well,  well !  they  fought 
I  cause  though — ^There !  carry  it  up ! 

NEWMANN. 

Bt  roe  but  look  at  this  second  quarter.  Look 
lat  is,  when  at  Prague  Castle  the  Imperial 
ra,  Martinitz  and  Stawata,  were  hurled 
id  over  heels.  Tis  even  so!  there  stands 
lor,  who  commands  it 
mer  takes  the  tervice^up  attd  goes  of  wUh  ii. 


n 


09 


MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

O  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  was  the 
three-and-twentieth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Ju»f«i 
one  thourand,  six  hundred,  and  eighteen.  It  seems 
to  mo  as  it  were  but  yesterday — from  that  unlucky 
day  it  all  began,  all  the  heart-aches  of  the  country. 
Since  that  day  it  is  now  sixteen  years,  and  there  has 
never  once  been  peace  on  the  earth. 

[Health  drunk  aloud  at  the  second  table 
The  Prince  of  Weimar !  Hurra ! 

[At  the  third  and  fourth  fable 
Long  live  Prince  William !  Long  Uve  Duke  Bernard ! 
Hurra! 

[Music  strikes  up 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Hear  *em !  Hear  'em !  Wliat  an  uproar ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  {comes  tfi  running). 
Did  you  hear  ?   They  have  drunk  the  prince  of 
Weimar's  health. 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

The  Swedish  Chief  Commander ! 

FIRST  SERVANT  (speoking  at  the  same  time). 
The  Lutheran! 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodate  gave  out  the 
Emperor's  health,  they  were  all  as  mum  as  a  nibbling 
mouse. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Po,  po!  When  the  wine  goes  in  strange  things 
come  out  A  good  servant  hears,  and  hears  not ! — 
You  should  be  nothing  but  eyes  and  feet  except 
when  you  are  called  to. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

[To  the  Runnert  to  whom  he  gives  secretly  a  flash 

of  wine,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  Master  of  the 

Cellar,  standing  between  him  and  the  Runner. 

Quick,  Tliomas !  before  the  Master  of  the  Cellar 

runs  this  way — 't  is  a  flask  of  Frontignac ! — Snapped 

it  up  at  the  third  table — Canst  go  ofiT  with  it  7 

RUNNER  {hides  it  in  his  pocket). 
All  right ! 

[Exit  the  Second  Servant. 
THIRD  SERVANT  (oside  to  the  First). 
Be  on  the  hark.  Jack !   that  we  may  have  right 
plenty  to  tell  to  father  Quivoga — Ho  will  give  us 
right  plenty  of  absolution  in  return  for  ii 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  always  having  somo- 
thing  to  do  behind  Illo's  chair. — He  is  the  man  for 
speeches  to  make  you  stare  with ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (to  NeUMAN.V). 

Who,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  the 
cross,  that  is  chatting  so  confidentially  with  Estorhat^? 

NEWMANN. 

Ay !  he  too  is  cme  of  those  to  whom  they  confide 
too  much  He  calls  himself  Maradas,  a  Spaniard  is 
he. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CEIXAR  (impatiently). 

Spaniard!  Spaniard! — I  tell  you,  friend,  nothing 
good  comes  of  those  Spaniards.  All  these  outlandish 
fellows  *  are  little  better  than  rogues. 

•  There  b  a  humor  in  the  original  which  cannot  be  firen  in 
the  tranalatioo.  **  Die  Welsehen  alle.*'  etc.  which  word  in  cla»- 
rical  German  meant  the  /lalians  alone ;  but  in  its  fint  aenn. 
and  at  preient  in  the  vulgar  uae  of  the  word,  liKnifiea  foreifDere 
m  leoeraL  Our  word  walnuts,  I  luppoae.  meam  sviUmH^S 
uuta— WalkinuGea,taG«ranA**W«VMbRvH%Na:'   T 
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NEWMANN. 

Fy,  fy !  you  should  not  ny  ao,  friend.  There  are 
among  them  our  very  beat  generals,  and  thote  on 
whom  the  Duke  at  thu  moment  reliea  the  moit 

MASTER  or  THE  CELLAR. 

[Taking  iheJUuk  out  of  the  Rumner^i  podeeL 
My  ton,  it  will  be  broken  to  piecea  in  your  pocket 
[Tertsky  hurriei  in^fetdtea  away  the  papery  and 
caU$  to  a  Servant  for  Pen  and  Ink,  amdgoes  to 
the  back  of  the  Stage. 

master  of  the  cellar  (to  the  ServantM). 
The  Lieutenant<yeneral  atanda  up.-^Be  cm  the 
watch. — Now !  They  break  up. — OB^  and  move  back 
the  forms. 

[They  rise  ataUthe  iaUee^  the  Servants  hurry  of 
thefroni  of  the  Stage  to  the  UMet;  part  (fihe 
guests  come  forward. 


SCENE  XUL 


OcTAVio  PiccoLOMiNi  enters  xnio  conversation  with 
Maradas,  and  both  place  themselves  quite  on  the 
edge  of  the  Stage  on  one  side  of  the  Proscenium. 
On  the  side  directly  opposite^  Max.  Piccolomini,  by 
himsdf,  lost  in  thought,  and  taking  no  part  in  any 
thing  that  is  going  foruxtrd.  The  middle  space  be- 
tujeen  both,  but  rcOhe^  more  distant  from  the  edge  of 
the  Stage,  isfUed  up  by  Butler,  Isolani,  Gobtz, 

TiEFENBACfl,  and  KOLATTa 

isolani  {whUe  the  Company  is  coming  forward). 
Good  night,  good  night,  Kolatto !  Good  night.  Lieu- 
tenantrGeneral ! — I  should  rather  say,  good  morning. 

OOETZ  (to  TlETENBACH). 

NoUe  brother !  {making  the  usual  coK^pUment  after 

meids). 

TTEFENBACH. 

Ay!  'twas  a  rojral  feast  indeed. 

GOETZ. 

Tes,  my  Lady  Countess  understands  these  matters. 
Her  mother-in-law.  Heaven  rest  her  soul,  taught  her! 
— Ah!  that  was  a  housewife  for  you ! 

TIEFENBACH. 

Theif*  was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  fi>r  setting 
out  a  table. 

ocTAVio  (aside  to  Maradas). 

Du  me  the  favor  to  talk  to  me — talk  of  what  you 
will— or  of  nothing.  Only  preserve  the  appearance 
at  least  of  talking.  I  would  not  wish  to  stand  by 
myself,  and  yet  I  conjecmre  that  there  will  be  goings 
on  here  worthy  of  our  attentive  observation.  {He 
continues  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  whole  foRounng  scene). 

ISOLANI  (on  the  point  ingoing). 
Lights!  lights! 

TSRTBKT  {advancing  with  the  Paper  to  IsolanO* 
Nohle  brother;  two  minutes  longer! — Here  is 
something  to  subscribe. 

ISOLANL 

Subscribe  as  much  as  you  like— but  yon  most  ez- 
«ni8e  me  from  reading  it 

TERTSXT. 

There  is  no  need.  It  is  the  oath,  which  you  have 
ilready  read. — Only  a  few  marks  of  your  pen ! 

{IsoLANi  hands  over  the  Paper  to  Octavio  respedf 
fuUy. 

tertskt. 
Nay,  nay,  first  come  first  seived.  There  is  no  pre- 


cedence here.    (Octavio  rmns  over  the  Papet  w(k\ 
apparent  indifference.    Tertskt  waXtkes  Amslj 
distance). 

GOETZ  (to  Tertsky) 
Noble  Comit !  with  your  peimissiaQ-Good  qi^ 

TERTSKT. 

Where  *s  the  hurry  f  Come,  one  other 
draught  (7b  CAe  sertoiils) — ^Ho ! 

GOETZ. 

Excuse  me — an't  able. 

TERTSKT. 

A  thimble-fuU ! 

GOETZ. 

Excuse  me. 

TIEFENBACH  {sitS  dovm). 

Pardon  me,  nobles ! — ^This  standing  does  not  agm 
with  me. 

TERTSKT. 

Consult  only  your  own  convenience,  General! 

TIEFENBACH. 

Clear  at  head,  sound  in  stomach— only  my  hf 
won't  carry  me  any  longer. 

ISOLANI  (pointing  at  his  corpulence). 
Poor  legs !  how  should  they  f  such  an  uuiueitifii 
load  !  (Octavio  subscribes  his  name,  and  readies  em 
the  Paper  to  Tertsky,  who  gives  it  to  Isolani;  esi 
he  goes  to  the  table  to  sign  his  name). 

TIEFENBACH. 

T  was  that  war  in  Pomerania  that  first  brmighl  it 
on.  (Xit  in  all  weathers — ice  and  snow — no  help  ftr 
it — I  shall  never  got  the  better  of  it  all  the  dsjfi  tf 
my  life. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swede  makes  no  vks 
inquiries  about  the  season. 


TERTSKY  (observing  Isolani,  whooe  hand 
excessively t  so  that  he  can  scarce  direct  his  pen).  HfVt 
you  had  that  ugly  complaint  long,  noble  brolhci^ 
Dispatch  it 

ISOLANL 

The  sins  of  youth!  I  have  already  tried  the  cte* 
lybeate  i^-aters.    Well — I  must  bear  it 

[Tertsky  gives  the  Paper  to  Maradas  ;  he  0fi 
to  the  uMe  to  subscribe. 

OCTAVIO  (advancing  to  Butleb). 
Tou  are  not  over-fbnd  of  the  orgies  of  BaedM 
Colonel !   I  have  observed  it    You  would,  I  itatik, 
find  yourself  more  to  your  liking  in  the  upfosr  ^  * 
battle,  than  of  a  feast 

BinxER. 
I  must  confess,  *tis  not  in  my  way. 

octavio  (stepping  nearer  to  him  friendlUjf). 
Nor  in  mine  either,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  I  •* 
not  a  little  glad,  my  much-honored  Colonel  Batler,  Alt 
we  agree  so  well  in  our  opinions.  A  half-doien  good 
friends  at  most,  at  a  small  round  table,  a  ^aai  ■ 
genuine  Tokay,  open  hearts,  and  a  rational  ooof e^ 
tion — that's  my  taste ! 

BI7TLER. 

And  mine  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 
[The  paper  comes  to  Tiefembach,  whogkof* 
over  it  at  the  same  time  unA  GoETlfl* 
Kolatto.  Maradas  in  the  mean  tosf  i^ 
turns  to  Octavio.  AU  this  takes  pha,  df 
conversation  with  Butler  pnceidmg  «» 
interrupted. 
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,    OGTATio  {introducing  Maradas  to  Butlkil 

tBttltluiaftr  Maiadas !   likewiw  a  man  of  our 
and  long  ago  your  admirer.      [Butlkr  boms. 

ocTAVio  {continuing). 
Mm  are  a  stranger  here— *t  was  but  yesterday  you 
Itted — ^yoa  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means 

PL  T  is  a  wretched  place — I  know,  at  our  age, 
lores  to  be  snug  and  quiet— What  if  you  moved 
Hr  lodgings? — Come,  be  my  visitor.  (Butler  makes 
Warn  bou;).  Nay,  without  compliment ! — For  a  friend 
ki  you,  I  have  still  a  coiner  remaining. 

BUTI.KR  (coldly). 
Toor  obliged   humble  servant,  my  Lord  lieu- 
■■sm-General ! 

[Tae  paper  comes  to  BinxKR,  who  goes  to  the  taUe 
to  suibscribe  iL  The  front  of  the  stage  is  va- 
cant,  so  that  both  the  Piccolominis,  each  on 
the  wide  where  he  had  been  from  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  scejie^  remain  alone. 

OCTAVIO  (after  having  some  time  watched  his  son  in 
^■oe;  advances  somewhat  nearer  to  him).  You  were 
■In  absent  fiom  us,  friend ! 

MAX. 

I urgent  business  detained  me. 

k  OCTAVia 

And.  I  observe,  you  are  still  absent ! 

MAX. 

Too  know  this  crowd  and  bustle  always  makes 
MisilenL 

OCTAVIO  (advancing  stiU  nearer). 

:^  Ifay  I  be  permitted  to  ask  what  the  business  was 

"^      detained    you  7      Tertsky  knows  it  without 


MAX. 

Wbat  does  Tertsky  know  7 

OCTAVIO. 

Bs  was  the  only  cme  who  did  not  miss  you. 

□taLAKl  (mAo  has  been  attending  to  them  from  some 
r  distance  t  steps  up). 

z  Wdl  done,  ftther!  Rout  out  his  baggage :  Beat 
\  ^\as  qoarten!  there  is  something  there  that  should 
.  Mbe. 

TClTBKT  (with  the  paper). 
b  there  none  wanting  7    Have  the  whole  sub- 
Iriwdt 

OCTAVIO. 

AH. 

TBRT8KT  (CoStng  odoud) 

Hb!  Who  subscriber  t 

iiTTiTa  (to  Tertsky). 
Count  the  names    There  ought  to  be  just  thirty 

TERT8KT. 

Henisacrov 

TIEFENRACH. 

^'smy^-iark. 

ISOLAIfl. 

Bi  etroiot  vnite  ;  but  his  crqM  is  a  good  cross, 
■d  ii  honored  by  Jews  ss  well  as  Christians. 
OCTAVIO  (presses  on  to  Max.). 
Cone,  General !  let  us  go.    It  is  late. 

TERT8KT. 

Ose  nccolomini  only  has  signed. 

isoLANi  (pointing  to  Max.). 
Lonk!  that  is  your  man,  that  statue  there,  who 
km  had  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  for  us  the  whole 
trenuig.    (Max.  receives  the  ptqxr  from  Txrtbkt, 
he  looks  upon  vaeantly). 


SCENE  XIV. 

To  these  erUer  Illo  from  the  inner  room.  He  has  in 
his  hand  the  golden  service-cup,  and  is  extremely 
dioempered  with  drinking:  Goetz  and  Butler 
follow  him,  endeavoring  to  keep  him  back. 

ILLO. 

What  do  you  want  7  Let  me  go. 

goetz  and  butler. 
Dfink  no  more,  Illo !  For  heaven's  sake,  drink  no 
more. 

iLLO  (goes  up  to  Octavio,  and  shakes  him  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  then  drinks).  * 

Octavio !  I  bring  this  to  you !  Let  all  grudge  be 
drowned  in  this  friendly  bowl !  I  know  well  enough, 
ye  never  loved  me — Devil  take  me ! — and  I  never 
loved  you  I — 1  am  always  even  wlh  people  in  that 
way ! — Let  what 's  post  be  past — that  is,  you  under- 
stand— forgotten  !  I  esteem  you  infinitely.  (Emr 
bracing  him  repeatedly).  You  have  not  a  dearer 
friend  on  earth  than  I — but  that  you  know.  The 
fellow  that  cries  rogue  to  you  calls  me  villain — and 
I  '11  strangle  him ! — my  dear  friend ! 

tertsky  {whispering  to  him). 

Art  in  thy  senses  ?  For  heaven's  sake,  Illo,  think 
where  you  are ! 

iLLO  (aloud) 

What  do  you  mean  ? — There  are  none  but  friends 
here,  are  there  7  (Looks  round  the  whole  cirde  with  a 
jolly  and  triumphant  air.)  Not  a  sneaker  among  us, 
thank  Heaven ! 

tertsky  (to  Butler,  eagerly). 
Take  him  off  with  you,  force  him  off,  I  entreat 
you,  Butler ! 

BUTLER  (to  IlLOJ. 

Field  Marshal !  a  word  with  you.  (Leads  him  to 
the  sidehoard.) 

illo  (cordially). 
A  thousand  for  one ;  Fill — Fill  it  once  more  up 
to  the  brim. — ^To  this  gallant  man's  health ! 
ISOLANI  (to  Max.,  who  all  the  while  has  been  staring 
on  the  paper  with  fxed  but  vacant  eyes). 
Slow  and  sure,  my  noble  brother  ? — Hast  parsed 
it  all  yet  7 — Some  words  yet  to  go  through  7 — Ha ! 

MAX.  (waking  as  from  a  dream). 
What  am  I  to  do  7 

TERTSKY,  and  at  the  same  time  isolanl 
Sign  your  name.  (Octavio  directs  his  eyes  on  him 
with  intense  anxiety). 

MAX.  (returns  the  paper) 
Let  it  stay  till  to-morrow.    It  is  busineu — -to-day  1 
am  not  sufficiently  collected.     Send  it  to  me  to- 
morrow. 

TERTSKY. 

Nay,  collect  yourself  a  little. 

ISOLANL 

Awake,  man !  awake ! — Come,  thy  sit^nature,  and 
have  done  with  it!  What 7  Thou  art  the  youngest 
in  the  whole  company,  and  wouldst  be  wiser  than 
all  of  us  together  7  Look  there  !  thy  fathei  has 
signed — we  have  all  signed. 

TERTSKY  (to  Octavio). 
Use  your  influence.    Instruct  him. 

octavio. 
My  son  is  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

iLLO  (leaves  the  service-cup  on  the  sideboara 
What's  the  dispute 7 
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TERT8KT. 

He  declines  subscribing  the  paper. 

MAX. 

I  lay,  it  may  as  well  stay  till  to-morrow. 

ILLO. 

It  eannot  stay.  We  have  all  subscribed  to  it— 
and  so  must  you. — You  must  subscribe. 

MAX. 

lUo,  good  night ! 

ILLO. 

No !  Tou  come  not  off  so !  The  Duke  shall  lean 
who  are  his  friends.  (All  coBect  round  Illo  and 
Max.) 

MAX. 

What  my  sentiments  are  towards  the  Duke,  the 
Duke  knows,  every  one  knows — what  need  of  this 
wild  stuff? 

ILLO. 

This  is  the  ^nks  the  Duke  gets  for  his  partialis 
to  Italians  and  foreigners. — Us  Bohemians  he  holds 
for  little  better  than  dullards — nothing  pleases  him 
but  what 's  outlandish. 

TUTSKY  (in  extreme  emhamutmenti  to  the  Command- 
ers, toho  at  Illo's  v)ordt  give  a  nudden  start,  as 
preparing  to  resent  them). 
It  is  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his 

Attend  not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

IBOLAM  {vtith  a  bitter  laugh). 
Wine  invents  nothing :  it  only  tattles, 

ILLO. 

He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Tour  tender 
consciences  !  Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  back- 
door,  by  a  puny  proviso 

TERTSKY  {interrupting  him). 
He  is  stark  mad— don't  listen  lo  him! 

ILLO  {raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch). 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  proviso, — What  of 
the  proviso  ?  The  devil  take  this  proviso ! 

MAX.  {has  his  attention  roused,  and  looks  again  into  the 

paper). 

What  is  there  here  then  of  such  perilous  import  7 
You  make  me  curious — I  must  look  closer  at  it 
TERTSKY  {in  a  low  voice  to  Illo). 
What  are  you  doing,  Illo  ?  You  are  ruining  us. 

TIEFENBACH   {tO  KOLATTO). 

Ay,  ay !  I  observed,  that  before  we  sat  down  to 
supper,  it  was  read  difierently. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  toa 

ISOLANL 

What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  Where  there  stand  other 
names,  mine  can  stand  too. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Before  supper  there  was  a  certain  proviso  therein, 
or  short  clause  concerning  our  duties  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

BUTLER  {to  one  of  the  Commanders), 

For  shame,  for  shame !  Bethink  you.  What  is  the 
main  business  here  ?  The  question  now  is,  whether 
we  shall  keep  our  General,  or  let  him  retire.  One 
must  not  take  these  things  too  nicely  and  oveiHKm- 
poUnuly. 

isoLANi  {to  one  of  the  Generals), 

Did  the  Duke  make  any  of  these  provisoes  when 
he  gave  you  your  regiment  ? 

TERTSKY  (to  GOXTZ). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  office  of  army-pnr- 
veyancer,  which  brings  you  in  yearly  a  thotiwind 
piMolei 


ILLO. 

He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to  be  logota  S 
there  be  any  one  that  wants  satisfiictkm,  lei  hiBMf  1 
80, — ^I  am  his  man. 

TIEFENBACH. 

SofUy,  sofUy  I  T  was  but  a  woid  or  tm\ 
MAX.  (having  read  the  peeper  gives  it  ladt^ 
Till  to-morrow,  therefore ! 
ILLO  {stammering  with  rage  and  fiay,  loses  oB  m 
mand  over  himself,  and  presents  the  paper  fo  Mui  i 
vaiih  one  hand,  and  his  sword  m  the  other) 

Subscribe — Judas! 

ISOLANL 

Out  upon  you,  Illo ! 

OCTAVIO,  TERTSKY,  BDTLKIt  (oS  tOgelhet% 

Down  with  the  sword! 
MAX.  {rushes  on  him  suddenly  and  disarms  him,  tkt 

to  Count  Teetsky). 
Take  him  off  to  bed. 

[Max.  leaves  the  stage.  Illo  cursing  msifmisgu 
hdd  bock  by  some  of  (he  Oficers,  and  aiii 
a  universal  confusion  the  Curtain  drops. 

ACTm. 
SCENE  I. 
A  Chamber  in  Piccolomini^s  Mansion. — hislS^ 

Octavio  Piccolouinl    a  Valet  de  ChasAtr,  nil 

Lights. 

octavio. 
-And  when  my  son  comes  in,  conduct  him  UdiK 


'•i 
1 


What  is  the  hour  ? 

VALET. 

T  is  on  the  point  of  morning. 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  down  the  light    We  mean  not  to  undresi 

You  may  retire  to  sleep. 

[£jrif  Valet.  Octavio  paces,  musing,  acrtss  ii 
chamber  ;  Max.  Piccolomini  enters  tsth 
served,  and  looks  at  his  father  for  some  ■» 
metUs  in  silence. 

MAX. 

Art  thou  oflended  with  me  ?  Heaven  knows 
That  odious  business  was  no  fault  of  mine. 
T  is  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature. 
What  thou  hadsl  sanction'd,  should  iH>t,  it  might  secK 
Have  come  amiss  to  me.    But — *t  is  my  naturs' 
Thou  know'st  that  in  such  matters  I  mtist  faSkm 
My  own  light,  not  another's. 

octavio  {goes  up  to  him,  and  embraces  him)' 

Follow  it, 

0  follow  it  still  further,  my  best  son ! 
To-night,  dear  boy !  it  hath  more  faithfully 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  thy  fkiher. 

MAX. 

Declare  thyself  less  darkly. 

octavio. 

I  will  do  sa 
For  afler  what  has  taken  place  this  ni^t. 
There  must  remain  no  secrets  *twixt  us  twa 

[Both  seat  ihemid»^ 
Max.  Piccolomini !  what  thinkest  thou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  signatures  f 

MAX. 

1  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import. 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  dedaratioos. 
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OCTAVIO. 

Other  grmmd  hast  thoa  refused 
uie  ihey  fiunbad  wrested  Dnm  theef 


— ^I  was  abseot— 
itself  seem'd  not  so  urgent  to  me. 

OGTAYIO. 

Max.    Tboa  hadst  then  no  suspicion  t 

MAX. 

!  wbat  sospickm  ?  Not  the  least 

OCTAVIO. 

f  good  AngeU  Piccolommi : 

thee  back  unoonadoiis  fiom  the  ab^ 


ot  what  thoa  meanest 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  ten  thee, 
dd  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  son, 
tion  of  thj  name  to  yiUany ; 
li  a  aingie  floarish  of  thy  pen, 
ae  renounce  th j  duty  and  thy  honor ! 

MAX  (rises). 

OCTAVIO. 

Patience !  Seat  yonneit    Mudi  yet 
u  to  hear  from  me,  friend ! — hast  for  years 
,  incomprehensible  illusion, 
tune  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
I  a  web  as  e*er  was  spun  for  venom : 
r  of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  understanding. 

0  longer  stand  in  silence— dare 
er  see  thee  wandering  on  in  darkness, 
:k  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  father ! 
thou  speakcst,  a  moment's  pause  of  thought! 
iisclosures  should  appear  to  be 
ires  only — and  almost  I  fear 
ill  be  nodiing  furthei^— spare  them !  I 
in  that  collected  mood  at  present, 
ookl  iMten  to  them  quietly. 

OCTAVIO. 

per  cause  thou  hast  to  hate  this  light, 
-e  impatient  cause  have  I,  my  son, 

1  it  on  diee.   To  the  innocence 

dom  of  thy  heart  I  could  have  trusted  thee 

Im  assurance — but  I  see  the  net 

ig — and  it  is  thy  heart  itself 

me  for  thine  innocence — that  secret, 

[Fixing  his  eye  sted/atUy  an  kit  ton't/ace. 
hon  concealest,  forces  mtne  from  me. 

AX.  attempU  to  answer,  but  hesitates,  and  casts 
his  eyes  to  the  ground  embarrassed 
OCTAVIO  {after  a  pause). 

Ifaen,  they  are  duping  thee! — a  most  foul 
game 

ee  and  with  us  all — nay.  hear  me  calmly — 

ke  even  now  is  playing.    He  assumes 

sk,  as  if  he  would  forrake  the  army ; 

th^  moment  makes  he  preparations 

my  from  the  Emperor  to  steal, 

rry  it  over  to  the  enemy ! 

MAX. 

«r  Priest's  legend  I  know  well,  but  did  not 
to  buar  it  from  thy  mouth. 

OOTATia 

ntat  mouth, 


From  which  thou  hearest  it  at  this  present  moment, 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend. 

MAX. 

How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  Duke ! 
What,  he  can  meditate  f--the  Duke  ^— can  dream 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honorable  soldiers, 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them, 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honor  lure  them. 
And  make  them  all  linanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  them  scoundrels  f 

OCTAVIO. 

Such  a  deed. 
With  such  a  front  of  infamy,  the  Duke 
Noways  desires — what  he  requires  of  us 
Bears  a  far  gentler  appellatioiL    Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  to  give  the  Empire  peace. 
And  so,  because  the  Emperor  hates  this  peace, 
Therefore  the  Duke — the  Duke  will  force  him  to  it 
All  parts  of  the  empire  will  he  pacify. 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  pajonent 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe)-— Bohemia ! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octavio,  merited  of  us. 

That  we — that  we  should  think  so  vilely  of  himf 

OCTAVIO. 

What  we  would  think  is  not  the  question  here, 
The  aflair  speaks  for  itself— and  clearest  proofii! 
Hear  me,  my  wm — 'tis  not  unknown  to  diee. 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  court  we  stand. 
But  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks, 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices. 
Have  been  employ'd — for  this  sole  end — to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp !  All  bands  are  loosed — 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  officer 
To  his  licgo  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Afiectionately  to  the  citizen.  \ 

Lawless  ho  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguers 
The  state  he 's  bound  to  guard.   To  such  a  height 
Tii  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  armies — ^his  own  armies — trembles ; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fears 
The  traitors'  poniards,  and  is  meditating 
To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  offspring— 
Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherana— 
No !  from  his  own  troops  hide  and  hurry  them ! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease !  thou  torturost,  shatterest  me.    I  know 
That  ofl  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror ; 
But  the  false  phantasm  brings  a  real  misery 

OCTAVIO. 

It  is  no  phantasm.    An  intestine  war. 
Of  all  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel, 
Will  burst  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it    The  Generals 
Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over; 
The  subalterns  are  vacillating — whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  are  vacillating. 
To  foreigners  our  strong-holds  are  intrusted ; 
To  that  suspected  Schafgotch  is  the  whole 
Force  of  Silesia  given  up :  to  Tertsky 
Five  regiments,  foot  and  horse— to  Isolani, 
To  Illo,  Kinsky,  Butler,  the  best  troopsi 


MAX. 


Likewise  to  bodi  of  us. 
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OCTATIO. 

Because  the  Duke 
Believes  he  has  secured  us — ^means  to  lure  us 
Slill  further  on  by  splendid  promises. 
TV)  me  he  portions  forth  the  princedoms,  Glatz 
And  Sagan ;  and  too  plain  I  see  the  angel 
With  which  he  doubts  not  to  catch  thee. 


MAX. 


No!  no! 


I  tell  thee— no ! 


OCTAVIO. 

O  open  yet  thine  eyes ! 
And  to  what  purpose  think'st  thou  he  has  call*d  us 
Hither  to  Pilsen  7  to  avail  himself 
Of  our  advice  T— O  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Need  our  advice? — Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that — ^to  be  his  hostages. 
Therefore  doth  noble  Galas  stand  aloof; 
Thy  fiither,  too,  thou  wouldst  not  have  seen  here, 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fetter'd. 

MAX. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  it — needs  make  none — 
That  we  're  called  hither  for  his  sake — he  owns  it 
He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself— 
He  did  so  much  for  us;  and  'tis  but  fair 
That  we  too  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  know'st  thou  what  it  is  which  we  must  do  f 
That  Illo's  drunken  mood  betray'd  it  to  thee. 
Bethink  thyself— what  hast  thou  heard,  what  seen  f 
The  counterfeited  paper — the  onussion 
or  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning. 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  they  would  bind  us  down 
To  nothing  good  f 

MAX. 

That  counterfeited  paper 
Appears  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  Illo's  own  device.     These  underhand 
Traders  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  hurry  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  with  the  court, 
And  fondly  think  to  serve  him,  when  they  widen 
The  breach  irreparably.  Trust  me,  father. 
The  Duke  knows  notlung  of  all  this. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me 
That  I  must  dash  to  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  faith  so  specious !  but  I  may  not  spare  thee ! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones — ^must  act. 
I  therefore  will  confess  to  thee,  that  all 
Which  I  've  intrusted  to  thee  now — that  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable. 
That — ^yes,  I  will  tell  thee — (a  ;pause)— Max. !  I  had 

it  all 
From  his  own  mouth — from  the  Duke's  mouth  I  had  it 

MAX.  (tfi  excesiitfe  agUaHon'\ 
No ! — ^no ! — ^never ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Himself  confided  to  me 
What  t,  'tiff  true,  had  long  before  discover'd 
By  other  means — himself  confided  to  me, 
That  'twas  his  settled  plan  to  join  the  Swedes; 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  united  annip* 
Comp^  the  Emperw 


MAX. 

He  is. 
The  Court  has  stung  him — he  is  sore  all  ovw 
With  injuries  and  affiunts ;  and  in  a  momeot 
Of  irritation,  what  if  he,  fbr  once. 
Forgot  himself  7  He's  an  impetnona  man. 

OCTATIO. 

Nay,  in  cold  blood  he  did  confesa  diis  to  ne* 
And  having  construed  my  astoniahment 
Into  a  scruple  of  his  power,  he  ahow'd  me 
His  written  evidence*— sbow'd  me  letteia, 
Both  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede,  that  gavt 
Promise  of  aidance,  and  defined  the  amount 

MAX. 

It  cannot  be ! — can  rut  be ! — can  doC  be! 

Dost  thou  not  see,  it  cannot? 

Thou  wouldst  of  neceari^  have  shown  him 

Such  horror,  such  deep  lothing — that  or  he 

Had  taken  thee  for  his  better  genius,  or 

Thou  Btood'st  not  now  a  living  man  b^bie  ne—  ^ 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have  laid  open  my  objcctioiis  to  him. 
Dissuaded  him  with  pressing  earnestness ; 
But  my  abhorrence^  the  full  sentiment 
Of  my  vohole  heart — that  I  have  still  kepi  lacnd 
To  my  own  consciousness. 

MAX. 

And  fftov  hast  beam 
So  treacherous?  That  looks  not  like  my  ftther! 
I  trusted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didrt  teU  mt 
Evil  of  him !  much  less  can  I  now  do  it, 
That  thou  calumniatest  thy  own  self 

OCTAVIO. 

I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  his  secrecy 

MAX. 

Uprightness  merited  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  no  longer  worthy  of  sincerity. 

MAX. 

Dissimulation,  sure,  was  still  leea  worthy 
Of  thee,  Octavio ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Gave  I  him  a  canw 
To  entertain  a  scruple  of  my  honor? 

MAX. 

That  he  did  not,  evinced  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

Dear  son,  it  is  not  always  possible 
Still  to  preserve  that  infant  purity 
Which  the  voice  teaches  in  our  inmost  heart. 
Still  in  alarum,  for  ever  on  the  watch 
Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men :  e'en  Virtue 
Will  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  n^bei 
Soil'd  in  the  wrestle  with  Iniquity. 
This  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  deed, 
That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil. 
I  do  not  cheat  my  better  soul  with  sophisms: 
I  but  perform  my  orders ;  the  Emperor 
Prescribes  my  conduct  to  me.     Deareat  boy, 
Far  better  were  it,  doubtleas,  if  we  all 
Obey'd  the  heart  at  all  times;  bu^so  doing. 
In  this  our  present  sojourn  with  bad  men, 
We  must  abandon  many  an  horiMt  object 
Tis  now  our  call  to  serve  the  Emperor; 
By  what  means  he  can  best  be  seized— the  heirt 
May  whisper  what  it  will— this  ia  our  caU' 
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MAX. 

hing  sppoiiitcd,  that  to-day 
t  oomprehend,  not  undenttmd  thee. 
ibaa.  aay'st,  did  honettly  pour  out 
>  thee,  but  ior  an  evil  pnrpoae ; 
liskumestly  haat  cheated  him 
purpoae !  Siknoe,  I  entreat  thee — 
than  stealeat  not  from  me^ 
:  lose  my  &ther ! 

iCTATio  {mtpprtatmg  retentment^ 

a  kDow'tt  not  all,  my  son.    I  have 

>bat  to  diaclow  to  thee.        {After  a  pauae, 

Duke  Friedland 
»  hia  preparations.    He  reliea 
lazB.    He  deenw  us  unprovided, 
I  to  &11  upon  us  by  surprise. 
I  dream  of  hope,  he  grasps  already 
n  circle  in  his  hand.    He  em. 
.ve  been  in  action — he  but  grasps 
kta,  moat  evil,  most  mystnious ! 

MAX. 

nsh,  my  sire !  By  all  that's  good 
?oke  thee — no  precipitation! 

OCTAVTO. 

:  tread  stole  he  on  his  evil  way, 
tread  hath  Vengeonce  stole  on  after  Imn. 
e  stands  already,  dark  behind  him — 
ep  more — he  shudders  in  her  grasp ! 
seen  Questenberg  with  me.    As  yet 
vr'st  but  his  ostensible  commission : 
It  with  him  a  private  one,  my  son ! 
sras  for  me  only. 

MAX. 

May  I  know  it  ? 

OCT  A  VIC  (seizes  the  patent). 

Max.! 
[A  pause. 
I  disclosure  place  I  in  thy  hands 
re's  welfare  and  thy  Other's  life. 
y  inmost  heart  is  Wallenstein : 
d  tie  of  love,  of  veneration, 
thee  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth, 
ishest  the  wi$h. — O  let  me  still 
thy  loitering  confidence ! 
iK»u  nouriahest  to  knit  thyself 
to  mm 


OCTAVIO. 

O  my  son! 

heart  undoubtingly.    But  am  I 
are  of  thy  coUectedness  7 

be  able,  with  calm  countenance, 
this  m'%n*s  presence,  when  that  I 
ted  to  thee  his  whole  &te  7 

MAX. 

According 
lost  trust  me,  &ther,  with  his  crime. 
TAVio  takee  a  paper  out  of  hit  etcritdre,  and 
gives  it  to  him, 

MAX. 

ow7  a  full  Imperial  patent! 

OCTAVlO 

Read  it 

MAX.  (juM  gJaneee  on  it). 
itdland  sentenced  and  condemned! 


OCTAVIO. 

Even  80. 
MAX.  (throwM  down  the  paper). 
O  this  is  too  much !  O  unhappy  error ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  on.     Collect  thyself 

MAX.  {after  he  has  readfurthert  with  a  look  of  ttffright 
and  eutonishment  on  his  father. 

How!  what!  Thou!  thou 

OCTAVIO. 

But  for  the  present  moment,  till  the  King 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army, 
Is  the  command  assign'd  to  me. 


And  think'st  thou 
Dost  thou  believe,  that  thou  wilt  tear  it  from  him  7 
O  never  hope  it ! — Father !  &ther !  father ! 
An  inauspicious  office  is  enjoin'd  thee. 
This  paper  here— this !  and  wilt  thou  enforce  it  7 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host. 
Surrounded  by  his  thousands,  him  wouldst  thou 
Disarm— degrade !  Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  all 
of  us. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  hazard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.  The  Almighty 
Will  cover  with  his  shield  the  Imperial  house. 
And  shatter,  in  his  wrath,  the  work  of  darkness. 
The  Emperor  hath  true  servants  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  enough  brave  men 
Who  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  faithful  have  been  wam'd — the  dangerous 
Are  closely  watch'd.     I  wait  but  the  first  step. 
And  then  immediately 

MAX. 

What!  on  suspicion 7 
Immediately  7 

OCTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tyrant. 
The  deed  alone  he'll  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted. 
He  will  be  silently  displaced  from  office. 
And  make  way  to  his  Emperor's  royal  son. 
An  honorable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefaction  to  him  rather    , 
Than  punishment     But  the  first  open  step    ■ 

MAX. 

What  callest  thou  such  a  step  7  A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take ;  but  thou  mightest  easily. 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howsoever  pimishable  were 

Duke  Friedland's  purposes,  yet  still  the  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 

A  mild  constructioiL    It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  this  paper  wholly  unenforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  a  high-treason,  without  doubt  or  plea. 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 


MAX 


But  who  the  judge 


Thyself 


OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

For  ever,  then,  this  paper  will  lie  idle 
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OCTAVIO. 

Too  lOon,  I  fear,  its  powers  must  all  be  proved. 
AfVer  the  countei^promise  of  this  evening, 
It  cannot  be  but  he  must  deem  himself 
Secure  of  the  majority  with  tis ; 
And  of  the  anny's  general  sentiment 
He  hath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition 
Wbicn  toou  delivered'st  to  him  from  the  regiments. 
Add  this  too — I  have  letters  that  the  Rhinegrave 
Hath  changed  his  route,  and  travels  by  forced  marches 
To  the  Bohemian  Forests.    What  this  purports. 
Remains  unknown ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion, 
This  night  a  Swedish  nobleman  arrived  here. 

MAX. 

I  have  thy  word.  Thou 'It  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  thou  hast  convinced  me — me  myself 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  it  possible  ?  Still,  after  all  thou  know'st. 
Canst  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence  t 

MAX.  (wUh  enAudasm). 
Thy  judgment  may  mistake ;  my  heart  can  not 

[Moderates  hi*  voice  and  maimer. 
These  reasons  might  expound  tliy  spirit  or  mine ; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — I  have  fiuth : 
For  as  he  knits  his  fortunes  to  the  stars. 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret, 
Wcmderfiil,  still  inexplicable  courses ! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.    All  will  be  solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into  flame— 
The  edges  of  this  black  and  stormy  cloud 
Will  brighten  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
The  unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendor. 


OCTAVIO. 


I  will  await  it 


SCENE  U. 


OcTAVio  and  Max.  as  before.  To  them  the  Valet  of 

TH£  Chambuu 

OCTAVIO.         ' 

How  now,  then  ? 

VALKT. 

A  dispatch  is  at  the  door. 

OCTAVIO. 

So  early  ?  From  whom  comes  he  then  f  Who  is  it  f 

VALET. 

That  he  refused  to  tell  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Lead  him  in: 
And.  hark  you— let  it  not  transpire. 

[Exit  Valet  ;  the  Cornet  ttep§  in, 

OCTAVIO. 

Ha !  Comet — ^is  it  jrou  ?  and  fiom  Count  Galas  f 
Give  me  your  letters. 

CORNET. 

The  lieutenantGeneral 
Trusted  it  not  to  letters 

OCTAVIO 

And  what  is  it  T 

CORNET. 

He  bade  me  tell  you — Dare  I  speak  openly  here  t 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  knows  all 

CORNET. 

We  have  him* 


OCTAVIO. 


CORNET. 


Whomt 


The  old  negotiator. 

OCTAVIO  (eageriy). 
And  you  have  himf 

CORNET. 

In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Mohrbrand 
Found  and  secured  him  yestermenung  early. 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Regensbui]^ 
And  on  him  were  dispatches  ibr  the  Swede. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  the  dispatches 

CORNET. 

The  Lieutenant-Genenl 
Sent  them  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

This  is,  indeed,  s  tiding! 
That  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  us. 
Inclosing  weighty  things. — ^Was  much  found  on  hn* 

CORNET. 

I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count  Tertsky's  ama. 

OCTAVia 

None  in  the  Duke's  own  hand  f 


And  old  Sesina  f 


CORNET. 


OCTAVIO. 


Not  that  I  hum 


CORNET. 

He  was  sorely  fiighten'd, 
When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
But  the  Count  Altringer  bade  him  take  heart 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  free  confesnoD. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  Altringer  dion  with  3rour  Lord  f  I  heard 
That  he  lay  sick  at  Linz. 

CORNET. 

These  three  days  pstt 
He's  with  my  master,  the  Lieutenant^iieneza], 
At  Frauenberg.    Already  have  they  sixty 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men ; 
Respectfully  they  greet  you  with  assurances, 
That  they  are  only  waiting  your  commands. 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take  place. 
And  when  must  you  return  f 

CORNET. 

I  wait  your  oidsis 

OCTAVIO. 

Remain  till  evening. 

[Cornet  ngnifes  his  assent  ami  dbeisanee,  ad  K 
going. 

No  one  saw  you — ha! 

CORNET. 

No  living  creature.   Through  the  cloister  wicket 
The  Capuchins,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 

OCTAVIO. 

Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  yourself  ooDoesI'd 
I  hold  it  probable,  that  yet  ere  evening 
I  shall  dispatch  you.  The  development 
Of  this  afibir  approaches :  ere  the  daj, 
That  even  now  is  dawning  in  the  heavai^     i 
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olfiil  day  bath  let,  the  lot 
ecade  our  ibrtunet  will  be  drawn. 

[Exit  CoENrr. 


SCENE  ni. 
7TATIO  and  Max.  PiccoLomiri. 

OOTATIO. 

what  now,  ton  f  All  will  won  be  dear; 
I  eartain,  went  throogh  that  Senna. 

through  the  tchde  of  the  for^ohig  ecemt 
in  a  vwierU  cmd  tinbU  ttruggle  of  fti^ngey 
starts  as  one  resolved). 
are  me  light  a  ahorter  way. 

OCTAVIO. 

Vliere  now  t — Remain  here. 


ke. 


OCTAVIO  (fdarmedi. 


/ 


With  frantic  enterprise,  annihilatet 
My  toilsome  labon  and  state-policy. 


MAX.  {jeltumxikg). 
It  believed  that  I  shall  act 

his  thy  play 

miscalculated  on  me  grievously, 
lust  be  straight  on.  True  with  the  tongue, 
the  heart — I  may  not,  can  not  be : 
sufler  that  a  man  should  trust  me — 
nd  trust  me — and  then  lull  my  conscienra 
low  pleas  as  these : — "  I  ask'd  him  not — 
ill  at  his  own  hazard — and 
has  never  lied  to  him.*' — No,  no ! 
end  takes  me  for,  that  J  must  be. 
le  Duke  ;  ere  yot  this  day  is  ended, 
Hand  of  him  that  he  do  save 
lame  from  the  world,  and  with  one  stride 
mgh  and  rend  this  fine<spun  web  of  yours, 
e  will ! — /  still  am  his  believer. 
3t  pledge  myself^  but  that  those  letters 
sh  you,  perchance,  with  proofs  against  him. 
nay  not  this  Tertsky  have  proceeded — 
f  not  he  himself  loo  have  permitted 
o  do,  to  snare  the  enemy, 
of  war  excusing  f  Nothing,  save 
mouth,  shall  convict  him — nothing  less ! 
to  &ce  will  I  go  question  hinL 


Ay — diia  Btala*policy !  O  how  I  curse  it ! 
You  will,  some  time,  with  your  state-policy 
Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen. 
Because  you  are  determmed  that  he  is  guilty. 
Guilty  yell  laofo  him.     All  retreat  cut  ofl!| 
You  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 
Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  Ibroe  hua 
Yes,  ye< — ye  force  him,  in  his  desperation. 
To  set  fire  to  his  prison.    Father !  father ! 
That  never  can  end  well — it  can  not — will  not ! 
And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 
I  see  with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 
Of  an  ill-starr*d,  unblest  catastrophe. 
For  this  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  fall, 
Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  hinL 
And  as  a  ship  (that  midway  on  the  ocean 

'  ^akes  fire)  at  once,  anif  with  a  thunder-burst 
Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  its  crew 
In  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven ; 
So  will  he,  falling,  dmw  down  in  his  fall 
All  us,  who  're  fix'd  and  mortised  to  his  fortune. 
Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;  but  pardon  roa» 
That  I  must  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 

^  «A11  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me ; 
Andi  eca-iha. day-light  dawns,  it  must  be  known 
Which  I  must  lose— my  father,  or  my  friend. 

{During  his  exit  the  curtain  drops 


tf 


OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

I  win,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beata 


OCTAVIO. 

ideed,  miscalculated  on  thee, 
ted  on  a  prudent  son, 
lid  have  blest  the  hand  beneficent 
ck'd  him  back  from  the  abyss— and  lo ! 
ited  being  I  discover, 
is  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilders, 
»t  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heaL 
tion  him! — Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  thee. 
Mse  of  thy  father,  of  thy  Emperor, 
it  up  free  booty . — Force  me,  drive  me 
«n  breach  before  the  time.     And  now, 
t  a  miracle  of  heaven  had  guarded 
)i  purpose  even  to  this  hour, 
to  sleep  Suspicion's  piercing  eyes, 
lave  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son, 
P 


ACT  rv. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  a  Room  fUed  up  for  astrological  labors,  and 
provided  with  celestial  Charts,  with  Globes,  TeU- 
scopes.  Quadrants,  and  other  mathematical  Instru- 
ments.— Seven  Colossal  Figures,  representing  the 
Planets,  each  with  a  transparent  Star  of  a  different 
Color  on  its  head,  stand  in  a  semicircle  in  the  Back- 
ground, so  that  Mars  and  Saturn  are  nearest  the 
Eye. — Tl»e  Remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  Dispo- 
sition, is  given  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Second 
Act — Tltere  must  be  a  Curtain  over  the  Figurei, 
which  may  be  dropped,  and  conceal  than  on  occasions. 

{In  the  Fifth  Scene  of  this  Act  itmust  bedropped;  but 
in  the  Seventh  Scene,  it  must  be  again  drawn  up 
wholly  or  in  part] 

Wallenstzin  at  a  blade  Table,  on  which  a  Speculum 
Astrologicum  is  described  with  Chalk.  Seni  u  taldng 
Observations  through  a  Window, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

All  well — and  now  let  it  be  ended,  Seni. — Come, 
The  dawn  commencea,  and  Mars  rules  the  hour. 
We  must  give  o'er  the  operation.    Come, 
We  know  enough. 

SENI. 

Your  Highness  mu»t  permit  me 
Just  to  contemplate  Venus.     She 's  now  rising 
Like  as  a  sun,  so  shines  she  in  the  east 

WALLENSTEIfV. 

She  is  at  present  in  her  perigee. 

And  shoots  down  now  her  strongest  influences. 

{ContcmplcUing  the  fgure  on  the  (o&ia. 
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AuBpiciouB  aipect !  &teful  in  conjunction, 
At  length  the  mighty  three  corradiate ; 
And  the  two  stars  of  bleieing,  Jupiter 
And  Venus,  take  between  them  the  malignant 
Slyly-malicious  Mars,  and  thus  compel 
Into  my  service  that  old  mischief-founder : 
For  long  he  view'd  me  hostilely.  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  perpendicular, 
Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
Their  blessed  influences  and  sweet  aspecH. 
Now  they  have  conquer'd  the  old  enemy. 
And  bring  him  in  the  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 

SKNi  {who  has  come  down  from  the  window). 
And  in  a  comer  house,  jrour  Highness — think  of  that! 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextile  aspect. 
The  soil  light  with  the  vehement — so  I  love  it. 
Sol  is  the  heart,  Luna  the  head  of  heaven. 
Bold  be  the  plan,  fiery  the  execution. 

SKNI. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
Maleficus  afl&onted.  Lo !  Satumus, 
Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Domo. 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

Hie  empire  of  Satumus  is  gone  by ; 

Lord  of  the  secret  birth  of  things  is  he ; 

Within  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  imagination  dominates ; 

And  his  are  all  things  that  eschew  the  light 

The  time  is  o'er  of  brooding  and  contrivance, 

For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordeth  now. 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  preparation. 

He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light. 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

The  scheme,  and  most  auspicious  posture 

Parts  o'er  my  head,  and  takes  once  more  its  flight; 

For  the  heavens  journey  still,  and  sojourn  not 

[T?tere  are  knock*  at  the  door. 
There 's  some  one  knocking  there.     See  who  it  is. 

TERTSKY  (Jrcm  withoitfy, 
Open,  and  let  me  in. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay— 'tisTertsky. 
What  is  there  of  such  urgence  7  We  are  busy. 

TERT8KY  {from  wiihout). 
Lay  all  aside  at^resent,  I  entreat  you. 
It  sufllers  no  delaying. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Open,  Seni ! 
[While  Seni  open*  the  door  for  Tertskt,  Wallxn- 
BTKiN  dmws  the  curtain  over  the  fgures, 

TERT8KY  (crUerB), 
Hast  thou  already  heard  it  t  He  is  taken. 
Galas  has  given  him  up  to  the  Emperor. 

[Seni  draws  off'  the  iiack  taUe,  and  exit 


Negotiation  with  the  Swede  and  Saxon, 
Through  whose  hands  all  and  every  thii^  has  ] 

WALLENSTEIN  {drawing  badt). 
Nay,  not  Sesina  t — Say,  No !  I  entreat  thee. 

TERT8KY. 

All  on  his  road  for  Regensburg  to  the  Swede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  by  Galas'  agent. 
Who  had  been  long  in  ambush  lurking  for  liim. 
There  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whole  pMhi 
Tb  Thur,  to  Kinsky,  toOxenstiem,  to  Amheim: 
All  this  is  in  their  hands ;  they  have  now  an 
Into  the  whole— our  measures,  and  our  modteSi 


SCENE  n. 


WALLENSTEIN,  CoUNT  TeRTSKT. 
WALLENSTEIN  (to  TeRTSKY). 

Who  has  been  taken  f — ^Who  is  given  up  f 

TERTSKY. 

Hbe  man  who  knows  our  secrets,  who  knows  every 


SCENE  m. 
To  them  enien  Illo. 

ILLO  (to  Tertsky). 
Has  he  heard  it  f 

TERTSKY. 

He  has  heard  it 

ILLO  (to  WALLENSTEIN). 

ThinkestthoQiiiD 
To  make  thy  peace  ^nlh  the  Emperor,  to  regain 
His  confidence  ? — E'en  were  it  now  thy  widi 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
What  thou  hast  wish'd ;  then  forwards  tboa  mMl 

press; 
Retreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

TKRTSKY. 

They  have  documents  against  us,  and  in  hsndi, 
Which  show  beyond  all  power  of  contradictiQii-- 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Of  my  handwriting — no  iota.    Thee 
I  punish  for  thy  Ues. 

ILLO. 

And  thou  believest 
That  what  this  man,  that  what  thy  sister's  hnibaod 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  reck'ning^ 
Hii  word  must  pass  for  thy  word  with  the  Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Vienna. 

TERTSKY. 

In  writing  thou  gavest  nothing — But  bethink  tiiee. 
How  far  thou  ventured'st  by  word  of  mouth 
With  this  Sesina !  And  will  he  be  silent  f 
If  he  can  save  himself  by  yielding  up 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retain  them  T 

ILLO. 

Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  possible ; 
And  since  they  now  have  evidence  authentic 
How  far  thou  hast  already  gone,  speak ! — tell  iVi 
What  art  thou  waiting  for  7  thou  canst  no  longer 
Keep  thy  command ;  and  beyond  hope  of  rescos 
Thou'rt  lost,  if  thou  resign'st  it 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  the  army 
lies  ray  security.     The  army  will  not 
Abandon  me.     Whatever  they  may  know. 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down- 
And  substitute  I  caution  for  my  fealty. 
They  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  appear  so. 

ILLO. 

The  army,  Duke,  is  thine  now — for  this  momeitr- 
Tis  thine :  but  think  with  terror  on  the  slow. 
The  quiet  power  of  time.     From  open  \iolenee 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To^ay — to-monow ;  but  grant'st  thou  them  a  respiJt 
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naeen,  they  'U  uDdennine  that  bve 
hou  now  dost  feel  ao  firm  a  footing 
theft  will  draw  away  from  thee 
hm  other 

WAIXXNSTEIN. 

Tib  a  coned  accident ! 
iixo. 

call  it  a  most  Ueawd  one, 
on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do, 
>  on  to  action — to  decision — 
ish  General 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

He 's  arrived !  Know'st  thoa 
xxnmission  is 

ILLO. 

To  thee  alone 
trust  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 

WALLSNSTKIN. 

cuned  accident !  Yes,  yes, 

}ws  too  much,  and  won't  bo  silent. 


TKRTSKY. 

bemian  fugitive  and  rebeL 
■  forfeit.    Can  he  save  himself 
4.  think  you  he  will  scruple  it  f 
fj  put  hun  to  the  torture,  will  he, 
lat  daatardling,  have  strength  enough- 

WAI.LENSTEIN  (losl  in  ihougfUj. 

Bdence  a  lost — irreparably ! 
Y  act  what  way  I  will,  1  shall 
main  for  ever  in  their  thought 
o  my  country.    How  sincerely 
■eturu  back  to  my  duty, 
longer  help  me 


Ruin  thee, 
in  do!  Not  thy  fidelity, 
mess  will  be  dcera'd  the  sole  occasion — 

r<(STCiN  (pacing  up  and  down  in  extreme 

agitaticn). 
must  realixe  it  now  in  earnest, 
[  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought  ? 
he  who  dallies  uith  a  devil ! 
1 1 — I  mutt  realize  it  now — 
ile  I  have  the  power,  it  mutt  take  place ! 

ILLO. 

*w — ere  they  can  ward  and  parry  it ! 

KSTEIM  (looking  at  the  paper  of  signaturee). 
e  General's  word — a  written  promise ! 
colomini  stands  not  here — how 's  that  f 

TERT8KT 

-he  fancied 

njLO. 
Mere  self^willednesi. 
eded  no  such  thing  'twixt  him  and  you. 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

te  right — there  needeth  no  such  thing, 
meuts,  loo,  deny  to  march  for  Flanders— 
It  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance, 
ily  rcMst  the  Imperial  orders, 
step  to  revolt 's  already  taken. 

KLLO. 

ne,  thou  wilt  find  it  far  mora  easy 
them  over  to  die  enemy 
tha  Spaniard. 


WALUENSTEllf. 

I  will  hear,  however. 
What  the  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

iLLO  {eagerly  to  Tertskt). 

Go,  can  him! 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALLKNSTEIlf. 

Slay! 
Stay  yet  a  little.    It  hath  taken  me 
All  l^  surprise, — it  came  too  quick  upon  me ; 
Tis  wholly  iMvel,  that  an  accident. 
With  its  dark  lordship,  and  blind  agency, 
Should  force  me  on  with  it 

ILXO. 

First  hear  him  only. 
And  after  weigh  it        [Exeunt  Tertsky  and  Illo 


SCENE  IV. 


WALLXNSTElN  (tn  tolUoquy) 

Is  it  possible  7 
Is*t  so  ?  I  con  no  longer  what  I  wovJd  t 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking  f  I  ■ 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it, 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  f  Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence. 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment. 
Commenced  no  movement,  left  all  time  uncertam. 
And  only  kept  the  rond,  the  access  open  7 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven  !  It  was  not 
My  serioiis  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolve. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it— Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  fancy  minister  to  hope. 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air. 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward  me  ! 
Was  not  the  world  kept  free  f  Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me — but 
One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 
Where  am  I  f  Whither  have  I  been  transported  T 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall, 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable. 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  mutter'd 
And  meant  not — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Pautes  and  remains  in  deep  thought 
A  punishable  man  I  seem ;  the  guilt, 
Tiy  what  I  v^ll,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me ; 
The  equivocal  demeanor  of  my  life 
Bears  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved. 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round  me 
Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance ; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  uncorrupted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humors,  to  my  passion : 
Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds  were  noL 
Now  every  planless  meatmre,  chance  event, 
"The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaimt  of  joy  and  triumph. 
And  all  the  May-games  of  a  heart  o'erflowing, 
WiU  they  connect,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  wU  bo  plan. 
My  eye  ne'er  absent  from  the  farofT  mark, 
22  \^ 
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Step  tracing  step,  each  itep  a  politic  progresB ; 
And  out  of  all  tliey  '11  fabricate  a  charge 
Sc  specious,  that  I  must  niy'self  stand  dumb. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  force, 
Naught  but  a  sudden  rent  can  Uberate  me. 

[PauseM  again. 
How  else !  since  that  the  heart's  unbiass'd  instinct 
Impell'd  me  to  the  daring  deed,  which  now 
Necessity,  self-preservation,  order*. 
Stem  is  the  On-look  of  Necessity, 
Not  without  shudder  may  a  human  hand 
Grasp  the  mysteriour  urn  of  destiny. 
My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom : 
Once  suficr'd  to  escape  from  its  sale  comer 
Within  the  heart,  its  nursery  and  birth-place. 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  maUcious  powers 

Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 

{Paces  in  agitation  through  the  chamber,  then  pautes, 
and,  after  the  pause,  breahs  out  again  into 
audible  soliloquy. 

What  is  thy  enterprise  ?  thy  aim  f  thy  object  ? 

Hast  honestly  confess'd  it  to  thyself? 

Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou  'dst  shake. 

Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne. 

Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  old  custom ; 

Power  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 

Fix'd  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-faith. 

This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 

That  fear'd  1  not.    1  brave  each  combatant. 

Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye, 

Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 

In  me  toa    'T is  a  foe  invisible. 

The  which  I  fear — a  fearful  enemy, 

Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me. 

By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 

Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power, 

Milkcs  knoHii  its  present  being ;  that  is  not 

The  true,  the  perilously  formidable. 

O  no !  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common, 

llio  tiling  of  an  eternal  yesterday. 

What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns. 

Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to^lay  'twas  sterling! 

For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made. 

And  custom  is  his  nurse !  Woe  then  to  them, 

Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 

House  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 

From  liis  forefathers !  For  time  consecrates ; 

And  what  is  gray  with  age  becomes  religion. 

Be  in  passession,  and  thou  hast  the  right. 

And  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee ! 

[7b  the  Page,  voho  here  eniers. 

The  Swedish  officer  f — Well,  let  him  enter. 

[The  Page  exit,  Wallenstein^/Exm  his  eye  in  deep 
thought  on  the  door. 

Yet  is  it  pure — as  yet !  the  crime  has  come 

Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet — so  slender  is 

l*he  boundary  that  divideth  life's  two  paths. 


WftANOXL. 

Gusiave  WrangeU 
Of  the  Sudermanian  Blues. 


SCENE  V. 

Waixenbtein  and  Wrangel. 

WAJLLENSTEIN  {after  having  fxed  a  searching  look  on 

him), 

four  name  is  Wrangfl  t 


WAIX^STEIlf. 

It  was  a  Wrangel 
Who  injured  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  his  brave  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  sea-port  OMde. 

WRANGEL. 

It  was  the  doing  of  the  element 
With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord !  and  not  my 
The  Baltic  Neptune  did  assert  his  freedom : 
The  sea  and  luid,  it  seem'd,  were  not  to  serve 
One  and  the  same. 

w AIXE.NSTEIN  {mokes  the  motion  for  him  to  take  •  flri 

and  seats  himself). 

And  where  are  your  credentiA? 
Come  you  provided  with  full  powers.  Sir  Genenlf 

WRANGEL. 

There  are  so  many  scmples  yet  to  solve 

WALLEN8TEIN  {hoving  read  the  credentid^ 
An  able  letter  I — Ay — he  is  a  prudent 
Intelligent  master,  whom  you  serve.  Sir  Geneol.' 
The  Chancelk)r  writes  me,  that  he  but  fuUib 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  cruv^n. 

WRANGEL. 

He  says  the  truth.    Our  great  King,  now  in  hetva 

Did  ever  deem  most  highly  of  your  Grace's 

Pre-eminent  sense  and  military  genius ; 

And  always  the  commanding  Intellect, 

He  said,  should  have  conuuand,  and  be  the  Kin^ 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  he  might  say  it  safely. — General  Wrangel, 

[Ihking  his  hand  aj^ctuMt^ 
Come,  fair  and  open. — Trust  me,  I  was  alu-ays 
A  Swede  at  heart    Ey !  that  did  you  expeneoce 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nuremburg ; 
1  had  you  oflen  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Always  slip  out  by  some  back-door  or  oth«r. 
'Tis  this  for  which  the  Court  can  ne'er  fbrpte  ■•■ 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step :  and  nncs 
Our  interests  so  ran  in  one  direction. 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confkience 
Each  in  the  other. 

WRANGEU 

Confidence  will  come 
Has  each  but  only  first  security. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Chancellor  still.  I  see,  does  not  quite  trait  9S\ 
And,  1  confess — the  game  does  not  lie  wholly 
To  my  advantage — Without  doubt  he  thinks. 
If  I  can  play  false  with  the  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  Sov'reign,  I  can  do  the  \\kt   . 
A^th  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  were 
Sooner  to  be  forgiven  me  than  the  ofAer. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too,  Sir  General  f 

WRANGEL. 

I  have  here  an  office  merely,  no  opinion. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor  hath  uiged  me  to  the  uttermost 

I  can  no  longer  hcmorably  serve  him. 

For  ray  security,  in  self<lefence, 

I  take  this  hard  step,  which  my  conscieDce  fabix* 
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WXAJIGKL. 

)v«.    So  fkr  would  no  one  go 
ot  forced  to  it  [After  a 

What  may  have  impell'd 
\\y  HighiMn  in  this  wife  to  act 
ir  SoTeraign  Lord  and  Emperor, 
t  ua  to  expound  or  critidM. 
it  fighting  for  his  good  old  cause, 
lod  sword  and  conscience.    This  concor* 
mce, 

unity,  is  in  our  favor, 
rantages  in  war  are  lawfuL 
hat  ofiera  without  que8ti«Miing ; 
tiave  its  due  and  just  proportions 

WALLENBTEIN. 

en  are  ye  doubting  f  Of  my  will  T 
ower  ?  I  pledged  me  to  the  Chancellor, 
rust  mt  with  sixteen  thousand  men. 
Id  instantly  go  over  to  them 
sen  thousand  of  the  Emperor's  troopt. 

WaANGEL. 

>  is  known  to  be  a  mighty  war<;hief^ 
»nd  Attila  and  Pyrrhus. 
of  still  with  fresh  astonishment, 
years  past,  beyond  all  human  faith, 
an  army  forth,  like  a  creation : 

WA.LLEN8TEIN. 

But  yet  ? 

WEANOEL. 

But  Still  the  Chancellor  thinks, 
t  be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
th  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle, 
rsoade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them— 

WALLEV9TEIN. 

7  Out  with  it,  friend  ? 

WRANOEL. 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLENSTEIIf 

nks  $o  ? — He  judges  like  a  Swede, 
Protestant     You  Lutherans 
our  Bible.    Tou  are  interested 
cause  ;  and  with  your  hearts  you  follow 
ers. — Among  you,  whoe'er  deserts 
ray,  hath  broken  covenant 
Lords  at  one  time. — We  've  no  such  fan- 
ies. 

WRANGEL. 

in  Heaven !  Have  then  the  people  here 
tnd  home,  no  fire-side,  no  altar  T 

WALLENSTEIN. 

iin  that  to  you,  how  it  stands  .'— 
an  hat  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it, 
wd  cause  to  love  it — but  this  army, 
itself  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
•hernia,  this  has  none — no  country ; 
outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
Lcept  the  universal  sun. 

WRANOEL. 

16  Nobles  and  the  Officers  f 
ertiou,  sudi  a  felony, 
It  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
Id's  history. 

WALLEN8TEIX. 

They  are  all  mine— 
oditionany — mine  on  all  terms. 
P9 


Not  me,  your  own  eyes  jtxa  must  trust 

\He  givea  him  the  poper  coniaining  the  wriUem 
oath.  YfKAsaKLreadsUthroughtttndthavu^ 
read  U,  laye  U  on  the  tables  remaining  tiienL 

Sotheat 
Now  comprriieiid  you  f 

WRANGEL. 

CcHnprehend  who  can ! 
My  Lord  Duke ;  I  will  let  the  mask  drop — yes ! 
I  've  full  powers  finr  a  final  settlement 
The  Rhinegrave  stands  but  four  days*  march  from 

here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  only  waits 
For  orders  to  proceed  and  join  your  army 
Those  orders  /  give  out,  immediately 
We're  compromised. 

WALLENSTEIN 

What  asks  the  Chancellor  f 

WRANOEL  {fionmderaldyX 
Twelve  regiments,  every  man  a  Swede — my  head 
The  warranty — and  all  might  prove  at  last 
Only  &lse  play 

WALLENSTEIN  {darting). 
Sir  Swede ! 

WRANGEL  (calmly  proceeding). 

Am  therefore  forced 
T*  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally, 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  Friedland. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come,  brief,  and  open !  What  is  the  demand  T 

WRANGEL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  regiments 
Attach'd  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  seize  Prague, 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egra. 

WALLENSTEIIf. 

That  is  much  indeed ! 

Prague!— -Egra 's   granted — But — but  Prague!— 

T  won't  do. 
I  give  you  every  security 
Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  common  reason — 
But  Prague — Bohemia — these,  Sir  General, 
I  can  myself  protect 

WRANGEL. 

We  doubt  it  not 
But  'tis  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.    We  want  security. 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  sioney 
All  to  no  purpose. 

WALLENSTEIIf. 

Tis  but  reasonable. 

WRANGEL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  long 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLENSTEIN 

Then  trust  you  us  so  little  T 

WRANGEL  (rising). 
The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  with  the  Germain 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out    We  have  been  call'd 
Over  the  Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin — ^with  our  best  blood  have  we  seal'd 
The  liberty  of  faith,  and  gospel  truth. 
But  now  already  is  the  benefaction 

No  longer  felt,  the  load  alone  is  felt, 

Ye  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us. 
As  foreigners,  intruders  in  the  empire, 
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And  would  fain  send  us,  with  some  paltry  sum 
Of  money,  home  again  to  our  old  forests. 
No,  no!  my  Lord  Duke!  no! — it  never  was 
For  Judas'  pay,  for  chinking  gold  and  stiver, 
That  we  did  leave  our  King  by  the  Great  Stone.* 
No,  not  ibr  gold  and  silver  have  there  bled 
So  many  of  our  Swedish  Nobles — neither 
Will  we,  with  empty  laurels  ibr  our  payment. 
Hoist  sail  for  our  ovm  country.    Citizens 
Will  we  remain  upon  the  soil,  the  which 
Oar  Monarch  conquer'd  for  himself,  and  died. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Help  to  keep  down  the  common  enemy. 
And  the  (air  border-land  must  needs  be  youn. 

W  RANG  EL. 

But  when  the  common  enemy  lies  vanquish'd, 

Who  knits  together  our  new  friendship  then  f 

We  know,  Duke  Friedland.  though  perhaps  the  Swede 

Ought  not  t  have  known  it,  that  you  carry  on 

Secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 

AVho  is  our  warranty,  that  we  are  not 

The  sacrifices  in  those  articles 

Which  'tis  thought  needful  to  conceal  from  us  f 

WALLENSTEIN  {rises). 

Think  you  of  something  better,  Gustavo  Wrangel ! 
Of  Prague  no  more. 

WRANGEL. 

Here  my  commission  ends. 

WALLEN8TELN. 

Surrender  up  to  you  my  capital ! 

Far  liever  would  I  face  about,  and  step 

Back  to  my  Emperor. 

WRANGEL. 

If  time  yet  permits 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  lies  with  me,  even  now,  at  any  hour. 

WRANGEL. 

Some  days  ago,  perhaps.   To-day,  no  longer ; 
No  longer  since  Sesina  's  been  a  prisoner. 

[WALLENPTEIN  IS  ftrucky  and  tilenced. 
My  Lord  Duke,  hear  me — We  believe  that  you 
At  present  do  mean  honorably  by  us. 
Since  yesterdaif  we  're  sure  of  that — and  now 
Thb  paper  warrants  for  the  troops,  there's  nothing 
Stands  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence. 
Prague  shall  not  part  us.    Hear!   The  Chancellor 
Contents  himself  with  Albstadt;  to  your  Grace 
He  gives  up  Ratschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  to  us, 
Ere  we  can  think  of  any  junction. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


You. 


You  therefore  must  I  trust,  and  ]rou  not  me  T 
I  will  consider  of  your  proposition. 

WRANGEL. 

[  must  entreat,  that  your  consideration 
Occupy  not  too  long  a  time.    Already 
Has  this  negotiation,  my  Lord  Duke ! 
Crept  on  into  the  second  year.    If  nothing 
Is  settled  this  time,  will  the  Chancellor 
Consider  it  as  broken  off*  for  ever. 


*  A  groat  Btone  near  Liitznn,  aince  called  the  Swede's  Stone, 
liw  bodr  of  their  great  king  having  been  foond  at  the  foot  of  it. 
aasr  the  battle  in  which  be  loet  bia  Ufe. 


WALLXNfTUlf. 

Ye  press  me  hard.    A  measure,  such  aa  thii» 
Ought  to  be  thought  oC 

WRANGEL. 


Ay!  but  think  of 
That  sudden  sctkn  only  can  procure  it  ^ 

Success — think  fixat  of  this,  your  Highness. 

[JExstWiAflOB 


SCENE  VI. 
WALLsmrrEiN,  Tertskt,  «md  Illo  if9<Kta% 

ILLO. 

Is't  all  right? 

TERTSKT. 

Are  you  compromised  f 

ILLO. 

ThisSwedt 
Went  smiling  from  you.    Yes !  you're  oompRXDiMd 

WALLENSTEIN. 

As  yet  is  nothing  settled :  and  (well  weigh'd) 
I  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so. 

TERTSKT. 

How  T  What  was  that  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come  on  me  what  may  ooni 
The  douig  evil  to  avoid  an  evil 
Can  not  be  good ! 

TERTSKT. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Duke. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  live  upon  the  mercy  of  these  Swedes! 

Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes ! — ^I  could  not  bstrit 

ILLO. 

Goest  thou  as  fugitive,  as  mendicant? 

Bringest  thou  not  more  to  them  than  thou  receivetf 

i 


SCENE  VIL 


To  (hem  enter  the  Countess  Tbrtskt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  sent  for  you  T  There  is  no  business  here 
For  women. 

COUNTESS. 

I  am  come  to  bid  you  joy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Use  thy  authority,  Tertsky ;  bid  her  ga 

COUNTESS. 

Come  I  perhaps  too  early  T  I  hope  not 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Set  not  this  tongue  upon  me,  I  entreat  yon : 
You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroys  me. 
I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  me : 
I  cannot  traffic  in  the  trade  of  vrords 
With  that  unreasoning  sex. 

COUNTESS. 

I  had  already 
Given  the  Bohemians  a  king. 

WALLENSTEIN  {aonxuticdB^ 

They  have  ooob 
In  consequence,  no  doubt 

COUNTESS  (to  the  otheri). 

Ha!  what  new  scrapie' 

TERTSKT. 

The  Duke  will  not 
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COURTUS. 

He  wll  not  what  he  mttat ! 

ILLO. 

ih  yoa  DOW.  Try.  Fori  am  silenced, 
ka  begin  to  talk  to  me  of  conscience, 
ddity. 

COUNTUS. 

How  7  then,  when  all 
e  fkr-off  distance,  when  the  road 
out  before  thine  eyes  interminably, 
bt  thou  courage  and  resolve ;  and  now, 

the  dream  is  being  realized, 
ose  ripe,  the  issue  ascertain'd, 

begin  to  play  the  dastard  now  7 
serely,  *tis  a  common  felony ; 
sh'd,  an  immortal  undertaking : 

success  comes  pardon  hand  in  hand  ; 
'ent  is  God's  arbitrement 

8ERTANT  (en/tfTS). 

del  PiccolominL 

COITNTESB  (JuUtSy). 

— Must  wait 

WALLENSTEIN. 

ee  him  now.    Another  time. 

SERVANT. 

ro  minutes  he  entreats  an  audience : 
ist  urgent  nature  is  his  business. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

n  what  he  may  bring  us !  I  will  hear  him. 

COUNTESS  (laughs). 
'  hutk,  no  doubt ;  out  thou  mayest  wait 

WALLENSTEIN. 
f 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  shah  be  informed  hereafVer. 
le  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[Exit  Servant. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

ere  yet  a  choice !  if  yet  some  milder 

icape  were  possible — I  still 

le  it,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 

COUNTESS. 

ou  nothing  further  ?  Such  a  way 

eforo  thee.    Send  this  Wrangel  off 

u  thy  old  hopes,  cast  far  away 

«t  life ;  determine  to  commence 

}.    Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too, 
Fame  and  Fortune. — To  Vienna — 
the  Emperor — kneel  before  the  throne ; 

1  cofier  with  thee — say  aloud, 
but  wish  to  prove  thy  fealty ; 

I  intention  but  to  dupe  the  Swede. 

ILLO. 

0  *t  is  too  Ute.    They  know  too  much  : 
but  bear  his  own  head  to  the  block. 

COUNTESS. 

hat    They  have  not  evidence 
tiim  legally,  and  they  avoid 
d  of  an  artMtraiy  power. 
;  the  Duke  resign  without  disturbance, 
ill  will  end.    The  King  of  Hungaiy 
appearance,  and  'twill  of  itself 
3od,  that  then  the  Duke  retires, 
not  want  a  formal  declaration : 
king  will  administer  the  ooth 
lie  army ;  and  so  all  returns 


To  the  old  position.    On  some  morrow  morning 

The  Duke  departs ;  and  now  'tis  stir  and  bustle 

Within  his  castles.   He  will  hunt,  and  build , 

Superintend  his  horses'  pedigrees. 

Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys, 

AiKi  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 

Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer ;  in  brief) 

Commenceth  mighty  King — in  miniature. 

And  while  he  prudently  demeans  himself) 

And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance. 

He  will  be  let  appear  whate'er  he  likes : 

And  who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 

A  mighty  Prince  to  his  last  dying  hour  ? 

Well  now,  what  then?  Duke  Friedland  is  as  othen 

A  fire-new  Noble,  whom  the  war  hath  raised 

To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  gourd. 

An  over-night  creation  of  court-fiivor, 

Which  with  an  undistinguishable  ease 

Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

WALLENSTEIN  (in  extreme  agitation) 

Take  her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  Piccolomini. 

COUNTESS. 

Art  thou  in  earnest  7  I  entreat  thee !  Canst  thou 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave 
So  ignominiously  to  be  dried  up  7 
Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  a  height. 
To  end  in  such  a  nothing !  To  be  nothing, 
When  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  evil ; 
But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been 

WAIXENSTEIN  (sfortt  Up  in  violent  agttatum). 
Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  crowd. 
Ye  Powers  of  Aidanee !  Show  me  such  a  way 
As  /  am  capable  of  going. — I 
Am  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler ; 
^I  caimot  warm  by  thinking;  cannot  say 
To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me. 
Magnanimously :  '^  Go ;  I  need  thee  not" 
Cease  I  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 
Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  I  shun. 
If  so  I  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 
But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness. 
Leave  oflT  so  little,  who  began  so  great, 
Ere  that  the  world  confuses  ipe  with  those 
Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumbles, 
This  age  and  after  ages*  speak  my  name 
With  hate  and  dread  ;  and  Friedland  be  redemptkn 
For  each  accursed  deed ! 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  there  here,  then. 
So  against  nature  7  Help  me  to  perceive  ill 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !  Art  thou  bid 
To  murder  7 — with  abhorr'd  accursed  poniard. 
To  violate  the  breasti  that  nourish'd  thee  7 
That  were  against  our  nature,  that  might  aptly 
Make  thy  flesh  shudder,  and  Uiy  whole  heart  sicken.t 


*  Could  1  haT«  hazirded  rach  a  Oennaobm,  at  the  use  of 
the  word  after-world,  for  poaterity.  ••"  £■  iprecbe  W«k  and 
JVodkipe/l  meinen  NauMa" — misht  have  been  renderad  with 
mora  literal  fidelitr . — Let  world  and  after-world  apeak  out  av 
name,  etc. 

1 1  have  not  Teotored  to  affVont  the  faatidiooa  4olieaer  of  vat 
age  with  the  fiteral  translation  of  thia  fine, 

wardi 
Bis  EiDi«w«Ma  w^^aAund  vobwmiiii^ 
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Yet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  ol^t, 
Vave  ventured  even  this,  ay,  and  perfbrm'd  it 
What  is  there  in  thy  case  so  black  and  monstiomf 
Thou  art  accused  of  treason — whether  with 
Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 
Of  the  power  which  thou  possessest-^Friedland !  Duke! 
Tell  me,  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and  tame, 
That  doth  not  all  his  living  faculties 
Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life ! 
What  deed  so  daring,  which  necessity 
And  desperation  will  not  sanctify  f 

WAL1XN8TKIN. 

Onoe  was  this  Ferdinand  so  gracious  to  me : 
He  loved  me ;  he  esteem'd  me ;  I  was  placed 
The  nearest  to  his  heart    Full  many  a  time 
We,  like  fiuniliar  friends,  both  at  one  table. 
Have  banqueted  together.    He  and  I — 
And  the  young  kings  themselves  held  me  the  bann 
Wherewith  to  wash  me — and  is't  come  to  this? 

COUNTESS. 

So  faithfully  preservest  thou  each  small  &vor. 

And  hast  no  memory  for  contumelies  ? 

Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensburg 

This  roan  repaid  thy  faithful  services? 

All  ranks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 

Thou  hadst  wrong'd,  to  make  him  great, — ^hadst 

loaded  on  thee. 
On  (Aee,  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 
No  fhend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why !  because  thou  hadst  existed  only 
For  the  Emperor.    To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedland  in  that  storm  which  gather'd  round 

him 
At  Regensbui^  in  the  Diet — and  he  dropp'd  thee ! 
,He  let  thee  fall !  He  let  thee  fall  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes, 
Thou  wert  let  drop  into  obscurity. — 
Say  not,  the  restoration  of  thy  honor 
Has  made  atonement  for  that  first  injustice. 
No  honest  good- will  was  it  that  replaced  thee ; 
The  law  of  hard  necessity  replaced  thee, 
Which  they  had  fain  opposed,  but  that  they  could  not 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Not  to  their  good  wishes,  that  is  certain, 
Nor  yet  to  his  affection,  I  *m  indebted 
For  this  high  office ;  and  if  I  abuse  it, 
I  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidence. 

COUNTESS. 

Affection !  confidence ! — They  needed  thee. 

Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 

Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy. 

Is  served,  who  '11  have  the  thing  and  not  the  symbol. 

Ever  seeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  best, 

And  at  tihe  rudder  places  Aim,  e*en  though 

She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble — 

She,  this  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 

In  this  high  office ;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 

Thy  letters-patent  of  inauguration. 

For,  to  the  uttermost  tooment  that  they  can. 

This  race  still  help  themselves  at  cheapest  rate 

With  slavish  souls,  with  puppets !  At  ^e  approach 

Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 

Is  found  a  hollow  image  and  no  more, 

I^en  BdlM  the  power  into  the  mighty  haiida 


Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant4x>m. 
Who  listens  only  to  himself,  knows  nothmg 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences, 
And,  like  the  enmncipated  force  of  fire, 
Unmaster*d  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them^ 
Their  fine-spun  webs,  their  artificial  policy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tis  true !  they  saw  me  always  as  I  am — 
Always !  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  bargain. 
I  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  hide 
The  bold  all-grasping  habit  of  my  soul. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay  rather — thou  hast  ever  shown  thyself 

A  formidable  man,  without  restraint ; 

Hast  exercised  the  full  prerogatives 

Of  thy  impetuous  nature,  which  had  been 

Once  granted  to  thee.    Therefore,  Duke,  not  (Aon, 

Who  hast  still  remain'd  consistent  \^ith  thyself^ 

But  they  are  in  the  wrong,  who  fearing  thee. 

Intrusted  such  a  power  in  hands  they  fear'd. 

For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit,  in  the  right 

Is  every  individual  character 

That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself. 

Self^ontradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 

Wert  thou  another  being,  then,  when  thou 

Eight  years  ago  pursuedst  thy  march  with  fire 

And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  Circles 

Of  Germany,  the  universal  scourge, 

Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire. 

The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedst, 

Tramplcdst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magistracy. 

All  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  domination  T 

Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 

Thy  haughty  ^ill,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 

But  no,  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  conscience 

What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  murmuf 

He  stamped  his  broad  seal  on  these  lawless  deeds. 

Wnat  at  that  time  was  right,  because  thou  didst  it 

For  himy  to-day  is  all  at  once  become 

Opprobrious,  foul,  because  it  is  directed 

Againtt  hinv—O  most  flimsy  superstition ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {rising). 
I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 
Tis  even  so.    The  Emperor  perpetrated 
Deeds  through  my  arm,  deeds  most  unorderly. 
And  even  this  prince's  mantle,  which  I  wear, 
I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him, 
But  most  high  misdemeanors  'gainst  the  empire. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  betwixt  thee  and  him  (confess  it,  Friedland  .*) 
The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  duty. 
Only  of  power  and  the  opportunity. 
That  opportunity,  lo  !  it  comes  yonder 
Approaching  with  swift  steeds ;  then  with  a  swing 
Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chariot-seat. 
Seize  with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  opponent 
Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conquest 
Of  the  now  empty  seat    The  moment  comes ; 
It  is  already  here,  when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee. 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions, 
And  tell  thee,  "  Now 's  the  time !"  The  starry  courser 
Hast  thou  thy  life-long  measured  to  no  purpose  ? 
The  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  plaything ' 
[PotnlMg  to  the  different  objectM  m  lAs 
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&CS,  the  rolling  orbs  of  heaven, 
;ured  on  these  walls,  and  all  around  thee 
foreboding  sjnmbols  host  thou  placed 
ven  presiding  Lords  of  Destiny — 
'  Is  all  this  preparation  nothing  ? 
no  marrow  in  this  hollow  art, 
tn  to  thyself  it  doth  avail 
and  has  no  influence  over  thee 
eat  moment  of  decision  ? 

nxiN  (during  this  last  speech  wcJks  vp  and 
rith  inward  struggles,  laboring  with  passion ; 
suddenly,  stands  still,  then  interrupting  the 
*ss). 

mgel  to  me— I  will  instantly 
three  couriers—^ 

ILLO  (hurrying  out). 

God  in  heaven  be  praised  ! 

WALLEN  STEIN. 

ivil  genius  and  miiie, 

genius }  It  chastises  him 

me,  the  instrument  of  his  ambition ; 

pect  no  less,  than  that  Revenge 

V  ia  whetting  for  my  breast  the  poniard. 

rs  the  serpent's  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 

a  joyous  har\'est.    Every  crime 

he  moment  of  its  perpetration, 

ivenging  angel— ^ark  misgiving, 

ous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart 

10  longer  trust  me — ^Then  no  longer 

treat — so  come  that  which  must  come. — 

tiny  preser\-e8  its  due  relations  : 

rt  within  us  is  its  absolute 

nt. 

[To  Teetskt. 
Go,  conduct  you  Gustavo  Wrangel 
tate-cabinet. — Myself  will  speak  to 
riers. — And  dispatch  immediately 
it  for  Oclavio  PiccolominL 
e  Countess,  who  cannot  conceal  her  triumph. 
ation !  woman,  triumph  not ! 
)us  are  the  Powers  of  Destiny, 
lature,  and  shouts  ere  victory, 
1  upon  their  rights  and  privileges, 
the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 
Thile  fie  is  making  his  exit,  the  curtain  drops. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
Scene,  as  in  the  preceding  AcU 

^ALLENSTEIN,  OCTAVIO  PiCCOLOMINI. 

ENSTEi.N  (coming  forward  in  conversation). 
I  me  word  from  Linz,  that  he  lies  sick ; 
ve  sure  intelligence,  that  he 

himself  at  Frauenberg  with  Galas, 
hem  both,  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 
>er,  thou  lakest  on  thee  the  command 
)  same  Spanish  regiments,— constantly 
"eparation,  and  be  never  ready ; 
hey  urge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me, 
wer  YES,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  fetter'd. 
that  it  is  doing  thee  a  service 

thee  out  of  action  in  this  business. 
vest  to  linger  on  in  fair  appearances ; 
12 


Steps  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province, 
Therefore  have  I  sought  out  this  part  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  me 
By  thy  inertness.    The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Declare  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  do. 

Enter  Max.  Piccolomini. 
Now  go,  Octavio. 
This  night  must  thou  be  off:  take  my  own  horses . 
Him  here  I  keep  with  me — make  short  farewell- 
Trust  me,  I  think  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 

OCTAVIO  (to  his  son). 

I  shall  see  yoa 
Yet  ere  I  go. 


SCENE  II. 


Wallenstein,  Max.  Piccolomini. 

MAX.  (advances  to  him). 
My  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  am  I  no  longer,  if 
Thou  styleat  thyself  the  Emperor's  officer 

MAX. 

Then  thou  wilt  leave  the  army.  General  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  have  renounced  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  the  army  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Rather  hope  I 
To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  faster  to  me. 

[He  seats  himself 
Yes,  Max.,  I  have  delay'd  to  open  it  to  thee, 
Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gins  to  strike. 
Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 
The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  ia 
To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 
Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 
But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  snre  evils 
One  must  be  taken,  where  the  heart  not  wholly 
Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  strife  of  duties. 
There  't  is  a  blessing  to  have  no  election, 
And  blank  necessity  is  grace  and  favor. 
— ^This  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  thee^— 
It  can  no  more  avail  thee.    Look  thou  forwards ! 
Think  not !  judge  not !  prepare  thjrself  to  act ' 
The  Court — it  hath  determined  on  my  ruin. 
Therefore  I  will  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 
We'll  join  the  Swedes — right  gallant  fellows  are 

they. 
And  our  good  friends.  i 

[He  stops  himself,  expecting  Piccolomini's  onsiea 
I  have  ta'en  thee  by  surprise     Answer  me  not 
I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  tnysel£ 

[He  rues,  and  retires  to  the  back  of  the  $iag§ 
Max.  remains  for  d  long  time  motionless, 
tn  a  trance  of  excessive  angtash.  At  his 
first  motion  Wallenstein  returns  and 
places  himself  before  him. 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  makest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person. 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouUe 
To  find  out  my  own  loed.    Thee  have  I  frUow'J 
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With  most  implicit  unconditional  faith. 
Sure  of  the  right  path  if  I  followed  thee. 
To-day,  ibr  the  fint  time,  doat  thoa  refer 
Me  to  myself,  and  ibrceat  me  to  make 
Election  between  thee  and  my  own  heart 

WALLKNSTKUf, 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  tiMlay ; 
Thy  duties  thou  couldst  exercise  in  sport, 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart    It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.    Like  enemies,  the  roads 
Start  from  each  other.    Duties  strive  with  duties. 
Thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  *twixt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

MAX. 

War !  is  that  the  name  f 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is. 
Is  that  a  good  yn^t,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army  f 
O  God  of  heaven !  what  a  change  is  this ! 
Beseems  it  me  to  offer  such  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  like  the  fix'd  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean  ? 
O!  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart ! 
The  ingrain'd  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency. 
Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  7 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me — 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  at  me ! 
Duke  Wallenstein,  its  power  is  not  departed : 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself. 


WALIJEN8TEIN. 


MAX. 


Maxn  hear  me. 


O !  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not ! 
There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee. 
Knows  not  of  this  unblest,  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fancy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  thee-HUid  innocence, 
It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 
From  that  world-awing  aspect    Thou  wilt  not 
Thou  canst  not  end  in  this.    It  would  reduce 
All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 
T  will  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief, 
Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free-will. 
And  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone. 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WALLINSTKIN. 

The  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I  expect  it 
Already  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
All  thou  canst  say  to  me.    Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.    Yea— I  must  us# 
Or  sufler  violence — so  stands  the  case. 
There  remains  nothing  possible  but  that 

MAX. 

O  that  b  never  possible  for  thee ! 

T  is  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those 

Cheap  souls,  to  whom  their  honor,  their  good  name 

Is  iheir  poor  mmng,  their  last  ^-orthless  keep. 

Which  having  staked  and  lost  they  stake  themselves 

Tn  the  mad  rs^  of  gaming.    Thou  art  rich. 


And  glorious ;  with  an  unpolluted  heart 
Thou  canst  make    conquest  of  whate'er 

highest! 

But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  in&my. 
Does  nothing  more  in  this  world. 

WALLKN8TKIN  {grO^  hU  homi). 

Calmly,  Mai.! 
Much  that  is  great  and  exceUent  will  we 
Perform  together  yet    And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  't  is  soon 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  now. 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong. 
Not  to  the  good.    All,  that  the  powers  divine 
Send  from  above,  are  universal  blessings : 
Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes. 
But  never  yet  ^"as  man  enrich'd  by  them : 
In  dieir  eternal  realm  no  property 
Is  to  be  struggled  for — all  there  is  general 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold  we  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  nature 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed  sun-light 
Not  without  sacrifices  are  they  render'd 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  service. 

MAX. 

Whate'er  is  human,  to  the  human  being 

Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action ;  but  to  thee,  my  General '. 

Above  iUl  others  make  I  large  concession. 

For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  he  the  master— 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inaction 

So  be  it  then !  maintain  thee  in  thy  post 

By  violence.    Resist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel . 

I  will  not  praise  it  yet  I  can  forgive  it 

But  not— not  to  the  traitor — ^yes ! — the  word 

Is  spoken  out 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 
That  is  no  mere  excess !  that  is  no  error 
Of  human  nature — that  is  wholly  different 
O  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 

[Wallenstein  betrays  a  sudden  agitatian 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  named,  and  wilt  thou  do  itt 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.    That  thou  canst 

1  hold  it  certain.     Send  me  to  Vienna  : 

I'll  make  thy  peace  for  thee  with  the  Emperor. 
He  knows  thee  not    But  I  do  know  thee.   He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke !  with  my  unclouded  eye. 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late.  Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happen'd 

MAX. 

Were  it  too  late,  and  were  things  gone  so  far. 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fall, 
Then — ^foll !  fall  honorably,  even  as  thou  stood'st 
Lose  the  command.    Go  fW>m  the  stage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendor  do  it^-do  it  too 
With  innocence.    Thou  hast  lived  much  for  otheit 
At  length  Uve  thou  for  thy  own  self    I  follow  thee 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late !  Even  now,  while  thou  art  losing 
Thy  words,  one  after  the  other  are  the  milestones 
Left  fast  behind  by  my  post  couriers, 
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?iho  bear  the  order  on  to  Prague  and  Egra. 

[Max.  stands  as  contuUed,  tmM  a  gesture  and 

countenance  expressing  the  most  intense  an- 

guisk. 
fieid  thyielf  to  it    We  act  at  we  are  forced. 
/cannot  give  assent  to  my  own  shame 
And  ruin.    JTkou — no — tfawoa  canst  not  fonake  me ! 
So  let  US  do,  what  must  be  done,  with  dignity, 
TTith  a  firm  step.    What  am  I  doing  worse 
Tbao  did  famed  Ctesar  at  the  Rubicon, 
When  be  the  legions  led  against  his  country, 
The  which  his  country  had  deliver'd  to  him  T 
Hid  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost, 
Ai  I  were,  if  I  but  disarm'd  myselC 
I  trace  out  something  in  me  of  his  spirit ; 
Give  me  his  luck,  that  other  thing  I  'II  bear. 

[Maz.  quits hiineUfrupdy.  WAhLtnsTEift,  startled 

and  overpowered,  continues  looking  after  htm, 

and  is  stiU  in  this  posture  vAen  Tertsky 

enters. 


SCENE  m. 
Waixenstein,  TxaTSKT. 


TERTSKT. 

Mil  Piccolomini  just  left  you  ? 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Where  is  Wrangel  7 

TERT8KY. 

He  is  already  gone. 

WALLEN8TE1N. 

In  such  a  hurry  f 

TERTSKT. 

It iin  if  the  earth  had  swallow'd  him. 

He  had  scarce  left  thee,  when  I  went  to  seek  him. 

I  wish'd  some  words  with  him — but  he  was  gone. 

How.  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.  Nay, 

I  half  beUeve  It  was  the  devil  himself; 

A  haman  cf  oaiure  could  not  so  at  once 

Hare  vanish'd 

ILLO  (enters). 
Is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  send 
OctsTbT 

TERTSKT. 

How,  Octavio!  Whither  send  him ! 

WALLENSTEIff. 

He  goes  to  Frauenberg,  and  will  lead  hither 
llie  Spanish  and  Italian  regiments. 

ILLO. 

No! 
Nay,  Heaven  forbid  f 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

And  why  should  Heaven  forbid  f 

ILIX). 

Him! — that  deceiver!  Wouldst  thou  trust  to  him 
The  soldiery  ?  Him  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  thee, 
Now,  in  the  y^ry  instant  that  decides  us 

TERTSKT. 

Thou  wilt  not  do  this! — No!  I  pray  thee,  no! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ve  are  whimsicaL 

ILLO. 

O  but  for  this  time,  Duke, 
Yield  to  oar  warning!  Let  him  not  depart 

WALLKNSTEIIf. 

And  why  should  I  not  trust  hhn  only  this  tfane, 


Who  have  always  trusted  him?   What,  then,  has 

happen'd, 
That  I  sliould  lose  my  good  opinion  of  him  ? 
In  complaisance  to  your  whims,  not  my  own. 
I  must,  foraooth,  give  up  a  rooted  judgment 
Think  not  I  am  a  woman.   Having  trusted  him 
E'en  till  to-day,  to-day  too  will  I  trust  him. 

TERTSKT. 

Must  it  be  he— he  dhly  ?  Send  another. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  must  be  he,  whom  I  myself  have  chosen ; 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  business.  Therefore 
I  gave  it  him. 

ILLO. 

Because  he 's  an  Italian — 
Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  business ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  know  you  love  them  not — nor  sire  nor  son — 

Because  that  I  esteem  them,  love  them — visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  others. 

E'en  as  they  merit.    Therefore  are  they  eye-blights 

Thorns  in  your  foot-path.    But  your  jealousies. 

In  what  aflect  they  me  or  my  concerns  ? 

Are  they  the  worse  to  me  because  you  hate  tfiemf 

Love  or  hate  one  another  as  you  will, 

I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  likings ; 

Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  jrou  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Von  Questenberg.  while  he  was  here,  was  always 
Lurking  about  with  this  Octavio. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  happen'd  with  my  knowledge  and  permission. 

ILLO. 

I  know  that  secret  messengers  came  to  him 
From  Galas 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That's  not  true. 
iLLa 

O  thou  art  blind 
With  thy  deep-seeing  eyes ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  wilt  not  shake 
My  faith  for  me — my  fiiith,  which  founds  itself 
On  the  profoundest  science.    If  'tis  false. 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  false ; 
For  know,  I  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itself^ 
That  he  is  the  most  foithful  of  my  friends. 

ILLO. 

Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  false  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  life  of  nuui. 
When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  woild 
Than  is  man's  custom,  and  possesses  finely 
The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny : 
And  such  a  moment 't  was,  when  in  the  night 
Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Lutxen, 
Leaning  against  o  tree,  thoughts  crowding  thougnM 
I  look'd  out  for  upon  the  ominous  plain. 
My  whole  life,  post  and  future,  in  this  moment 
Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  in  processioii. 
And  to  the  destiny  of  the  next  morning 
The  spirit,  fill'd  with  anxious  presentiment, 
Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 
Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  **  So  many 
Dost  thou  command.  They  follow  ajl  thy  stars 
And  as  on  some  great  number  set  their  AU 
Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 
23  1^ 
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The  YOHiel  of  thy  fiNtone.    Tet  a  day 

Will  come,  when  Destiny  shall  once  more  scatter 

AU  these  in  many  a  several  direction : 

Few  be  diey  who  will  stand  out  fiuthful  to  thee.'* 

1  ]ream*d  to  know  which  one  was  fiuthftillest 

Of  all,  this  camp  included.    Great  Destiny, 

Give  me  a  sig^ !   And  he  shall  be  the  man. 

Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  the  first 

To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  love : 

And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  slumber. 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 

In  spirit    Great  the  pressure  and  the  tumult! 

Then  was  my  horse  kiird  under  me :  I  sank ; 

And  over  me  away  all  unconcernedly, 

Drove  horse  and  rider — and  thus  trod  to  pieces 

I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  dying  man ; 

Then  seized  me  suddenly  a  savior  arm : 

It  was  Octavio's — I  awoke  at  once, 

T  was  broad  day,  and  Octavio  stood  before  me. 

**  My  brother,"  said  be,  **  do  not  ride  to-day 

The  dapple,  as  you  're  wont ;  but  mount  the  horse 

Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.    Do  it,  brother ! 

In  love  to  me.    A  strong  dream  wam'd  me  sa" 

It  was  the  swiflness  of  this  horse  that  snatch'd  me 

From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Bannier*s  dragoons. 

My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day. 

And  never  more  saw  I  or  hone  or  rider. 


ILLO. 


Tliat  wasa  chance. 


WAUJCNSTEIN  {significofUlff), 
•      There 's  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
In  brie^  'tis  aign*d  and  seal'd  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[He  18  retiring. 

TERTSKT. 

This  is  my  comfort — ^Maz.  remains  our  hostage. 

ILLO. 

And  he  shall  never  stir  from  here  alive. 

WALLXN8TE1N  {stops  and  lums  hinudf  round). 
Are  ye  not  like  the  women,  who  for  ever 
Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 
One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour ! 
Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and  deeds 
Are  not,  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved. 
Hie  inner  world,  his  microoosmus,  is 
The  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  etemaDy. 
They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  fruit — 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
Have  I  the  human  kemd  first  examined  ? 
Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  will  and  action. 


SCENE  IV. 


SoDrs-^cftoM&eria  Piccolomini's  DwdUng-Houae. 
Octavio  Piccolomini,  Isolini,  entering. 

I80LANI. 

Hete  am  I — ^Well !  who  comes  yet  of  the  otheie  f 

ocTTAvio  {leith  an  air  of  myttery). 
fiat,  first  a  word  with  you,  Count  IsolanL 

IBOLANI  {atsuming  the  aame  air  of  myttery). 
Win  it  explode,  ha  T — la  the  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt  T  In  me,  firiend,  yon  may  place 
Fun  oonfideDCA. — Nay,  put  me  to  the  prooC 

OOTATia 

Hutt  may  happen. 


nOLANI. 

Noble  brother,  I  am 
Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  valiant^ 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a  friend. 

God  knows  it  is  so;  and  I  owe  him  all 

He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

ISOLANX. 

Be  on  your  guard. 
All  think  not  as  I  think ;  and  there  are  many 
Who  still  hold  with  the  Court — ^yes,  and  tfw^  sty 
That  those  stolen  signatures  bind  them  to  nothing 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it 

160LANI. 

You  rejoice ! 

OCTAVIO. 

That  the  Emperor  has  yet  such  gallant  servants, 
And  loving  friends.  * 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  yoo. 
They  ^re  no  such  worthless  fellows,  I  assure  yw, 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already.    God  forlnd 

That  I  should  jrat ! — In  very  serious  earnest, 

I  am  rcgoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 

So  strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The  Devil ! — what ! — why,  what  means  this 
Are  you  not,  then For  what,  then,  am  I  here 

OCTAVIO. 

That  jrou  may  make  full  declaration,  whether 
You  will  be  call'd  the  firiend  or  enemy 
Of  the  Emperor. 

ISOLANI  {mUi  an  air  of  defiance). 
That  declaration,  fiiend, 
I  '11  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whether,  Count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  jroa 

ISOLANI  (stammering). 
Why — ^why — what!  this  is  the  Emperor's  hand  and 

seal !  [Reedt 

**  Whereas,  the  officers  collectively 
Throughout  our  anny  will  obey  the  orders 
Of  the  lieutenant-general  PiccolominL 
As  from  ourselves" Hem! — Yes!  so! — Yei 

yes! — 
I — ^I  give  you  joy,  lieutenant-general ! 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  submit  you  to  the  order  7 

ISOLANL 

I- 
But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise — 
"nme  for  reflection  one  must  have 


Two  minutsi 


OCrTAVIO. 
ISOLANI. 

My  God !   But  then  the  case  ii 

OCTAVIO. 

Plain  and  simpki 
Ton  must  declare  you,  whether  you  determine 
To  act  a  tieasoo  'gainst  your  Lonl  and  Sovenifn, 
Or  whether  you  will  serve  him  faithfully. 
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I80LANI. 

!— My  God ! — But  who  talki  then  of  traofon  T 

OCTAVIO. 

tha  case.    The  Prince-duke  ia  a  traitor — 

0  lead  over  to  the  enemy 

apeior*a  army. — Now,  Count!— brief  and 
full— 

1  you  break  your  oath  to  the  Emperor  T 
inelf  to  the  enemy  t — Say,  will  you  f 

I80LAN1. 

can  3^u  ?  I — ^I  break  my  oath,  d'ye  say, 

mperial  Majesty? 

y  ao ? — ^When,  when  have  I  said  that? 

OCTAVIO. 

re  XH>t  said  it  yet — not  yet    This  instant 
)  hear,  Count,  whether  you  wU  say  it 

ISOLANL 

it  delights  me  now,  that  you  yourself 
mess  for  me  that  I  never  said  sa 

OCTAVIO. 

a  renounce  the  Duke,  then  f 

ISOLANI. 

If  he's  planning 
t — ^why,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 

OCTAVIO. 

i  determined,  too.  to  fight  against  him  f 

ISOLANI. 

done  me  service — but  if  he 's  a  villain, 
n  seize  him! — All  scores  are  rubb*d  off 

OCTAVIO. 

joiced  that  you  're  so  well-disposed. 

^ht  break  off  in  the  utmost  secrecy 

1  the  light-arm'd  troops — it  must  appear 

e  the  order  from  the  Duke  himsel£ 

lenberg's  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 

vill  Count  Galas  give  you  further  orders. 

ISOLANI. 

be  done.   But  you  '11  remember  me 

e  Emperor — how  well-disposed  you  found  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

ot  fail  to  mention  it  honorably. 

[Exit  IsoLANL    A  Seevant  enteri, 
Colonel  Butler ! — Show  him  up. 

ISOLANI  {returning). 
me  too  my  bearish  ways,  old  &ther! 
Dd !  how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a  great 
I  had  before  me  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses ! 

ISOLANI. 

merry  lad,  and  if  at  time 
word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  court 
my  wine — ^you  luaow  no  harm  was  meant 

[ExU. 

OCTAVIO. 

ed  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score. 
IS  succeeded.  Fortune  favor  us 
1  the  others  only  but  as  much ! 


SCENE  V. 

OCTAVIO,  PiCOOLOMINI,  BOTLXB. 

BUTLXR. 

command,  Lieutenant^jieneiaL 

OCTAVIO. 

m,  M  hoiior*d  friend  and  viator. 

a 


BOTUnU 

You  do  me  too  much  honor. 

OCTAVIO  {after  both  have  seated  thenudveB). 

You  have  not 
Retum'd  the  advances  which  I  made  you  yerteiday-- 
Misunderstood  them,  as  mere  empty  formsL 
That  wish  proceeded  from  my  heart— I  was 
In  earnest  with  you — ^fbr  'tis  now  a  time 
In  which  the  lumest  should  unito  most  closely* 

BUTLER. 

Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

OCTAVIO, 

True !  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

I  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acli 

To  which  his  character  dehberately 

Impels  him ;  for  alas !  the  violence 

Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrusts 

The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 

You  came  through  Frauenberg.  Did  the  Count  Gain 

Say  nothing  to  you  ?  Tell  me.   He 's  my  fnend. 

BI7TLEB. 

His  words  were  lost  on  me, 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely, 
To  hear  it :  for  his  counsel  was  most  wisa. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  ofler. 

BUTLER. 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble — me  th*  embcu'rasBment, 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 

OCTAVIO. 

The  time  is  precious — let  ua  talk  openly. 
You  know  how  matters  stand  here.   Wallensteiii 
Meditates  treason — I  can  toll  you  further-^ 
He  has  committed  treason  {  but  few  hours 
Have  past,  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  (he  enemy.    The  messengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  Egra  and  to  Pragua 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.    But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes — the  Emperor  has  ttfll 
Many  and  faithful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  union,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifosto  sentences  the  Duke- 
Recalls  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  hfai^ 
And  summoiB  all  the  loyal,  all  the  honest, 
To  join  and  recognize  in  me  their  leader. 
Choose — will  you  share  with  us  9n  honest  CMiMt 
Or  vrith  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot 


His  lot  is  mine. 


BITTLER  (rtSM). 
OCTAVia 

Is  ihA  your  last  renlve  t 

BUTLXR. 


It  is. 


OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you.  Colonel  Butler! 
As  yet  you  have  time.    Within  my  fiiithful 
That  ruhly-utter'd  word  remains  interred. 
Recall  it,  Butler!  choose  a  better  party: 
You  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 

BtTFLXR  {gomg). 

Anyolfaor 
Commands  for  me,  lieutonanVGeneral  f 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  whttelMiit!  Recall  Aat  imri! 
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SUTLim. 

Farewell! 

OGTATTO. 

What  T  Would  yon  draw  this  good  and  gallant  iword 
In  aach  a  cauM  ?  Into  a  ctirae  would  you 
Transform  the  gratitude  which  you  have  eam'd 
By  forty  yean'  fidelity  from  Auitria  f 

BUTLER  {laughing  with  hitterneati). 
Giatitiide  from  the  House  of  Austria !  [He  is  going. 

OOTAVIO  (permits  him  to  go  a»  far  as  the  door,  (hen 

calls  after  Aim). 
Batler. 

BUTLBL 

What  wish  you  7 

OCTAVIO. 

How  was't  with  the  Count  f 

BUTLKE. 

Countt  whatf 

OCTATIO  iccidllf). 

The  title  that  you  wishM,  I  mean. 

BUTLER  (starts  in  sudden  passion). 
Hell  and  damnation ! 

ocTAYlo  (cddly). 

You  petition'd  for  it — 
And  your  petition  was  repell'd — Was  it  so  f 

BUTLER. 

Tour  insolent  scoff*  shall  not  go  by  unpunlsh'd. 
Draw! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay !  yoursword  to  *tssheath !  and  tell  me  calmly, 
How  all  that  happen'd.    I  will  not  refuse  you 
Your  satisfoction  afterwards. — Calmly,  Buder! 

BUTLER. 

Be  the  whole  world  acquainted  with  the  weaknen 

For  which  I  never  can  forgive  myself. 

Lioutenant-General !   Yes — I  have  ambition. 

Ke*er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt 

It  stung  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  title 

Should  have  more  weight  than  merit  has  in  the  army. 

I  would  fain  not  be  meaner  than  my  equaL 

80  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 

Be  tempted  to  that  measure — It  was  folly ! 

But  yet  so  hard  a  penance  it  deserved  not. 

It  might  have  been  refused  ;  but  wherefore  barb 

And  venom  the  refusal  with  contempt  ? 

Why  dash  to  earth  and  crush  with  heaviest  scorn 

The  gray-hair'd  man,  the  faithful  veteran  ? 

Why  to  the  baseness  of  his  parentage 

Refer  him  with  such  cruel  roughness,  only 

Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  himself  7 

But  Nature  gives  a  sting  e'en  to  the  \%'orm 

Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  sport  and  insult 

OCTAVia 

Tou  must  have  been  calumniated.    Guess  you 
The  enemy,  who  did  yon  this  ill  service  ? 

BUTLER. 

Be't  who  it  will — a  roost  low-hearted  scoundrel, 
Some  vile  court-minion  must  it  be,  some  Spaniard, 
Some  young  squire  of  some  ancient  family. 
In  whose  light  I  may  stand,  some  envious  knave, 
Stung  to  the  soul  by  my  fair  self-eom'd  honors ! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  tell  me !  Did  the  D'lke  approve  that  measure  f 

BUTLER. 

Hhnself  impell'd  me  to  it,  used  his  interest 

In  my  behalf  with  aU  the  warmth  of  friendship. 


OCTATia 

Ay?  are  you  wan  of  thatf 

BUTLER. 

I  read  the  letter 

OCTAVIO. 

And  80  did  I — but  the  contents  were  different 

[Butler  is  suddenly  stnd 
By  chance  I  *m  in  possession  of  that  letter — 
Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eyes  to  convince  you. 

[He  gives  him  the  UUa 

butler. 
Ha!  what  is  this? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  fear  me,  Colonel  Butler, 
An  infamous  game  have  they  been  playing  with  ytm 
The  Duke,  jrou  say,  impell'd  you  to  this  measure  f 
Now,  in  this  letter  talks  he  in  contempt 
Concerning  jrou,  counsels  the  minister 
To  give  sound  chastisement  to  your  conceit. 
For  so  he  calls  it. 

[Butler  reads  through  the  letter^  his  knees  tremik 
he  seizes  a  chair ^  and  sinks  down  in  it 
You  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor ; 
There 's  no  one  wishes  ill  to  you.     Ascribe 
The  insult  jrou  received  to  the  Duke  only. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.    He  wish'd 
To  tear  you  from  your  Emperor — ^he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  knew 
(What  your  long-trie^  fidelity  convinced  him) 
He  ne'er  could  dare  expect  from  your  calm  rcasnr. 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  jrou,  in  contempt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  most  abandon'd  ends. 
He  has  gain'd  his  point   Too  well  has  he  succeeded 
In  luring  you  away  from  that  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forty  years ! 

butler  (his  voice  trembling). 
Can  e'er  the  Emperor's  Majesty  forgive  me ' 

OCTAVIO. 

More  than  forgive  ]rou.    He  would  fain  compeiuiair 
For  that  ofiTront,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustain'd  by  a  deserving,  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  the  present, 
Which  the  Duke  made  you  for  a  wicked  purpose. 
The  regiment,  which  you  now  command,  is  your's. 
[Butler  attempts  to  rise,  sinks  down  again.    He 
ItAors  inwardly  with  violent  emotions ;  tries 
to  speak,  and  cannot   At  length  he  takes  hU 
sword  from  the  bell,  and  offers  it  to  Picco* 

LOMINI. 

OCTAVia 

What  wish  you  ?  Recollect  yourself^  friend. 

butler. 

Take  it 

OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose  7  Calm  yourBe^£ 

butler. 

I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 

OCTAVIO. 

Receive  it  then  anew  from  my  hands— cmd 
Wear  it  with  honor  for  the  right  cause  ever 

BUTLER. 

Perjure  myself  to  such  a  gracious  Sovereign ! 

OCTAVIO. 

You  11  make  amnnds.  Quick!  break off'from  the  Dubs 
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BUTUUL 


rombim! 


OCTAVIO. 

What  now  ?  Bethink  thyiel£ 

a,  {no  longer  governing  his  emotion). 
.  off  irom  him  T  He  diet !  he  diet ! 

OCTAVIO. 

r  me  to  Frauenberg,  where  now 
«  loyal,  are  aasembling  under 
ringer  and  Galas.    Many  othen 
ht  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty, 
be  sure  that  you  escape  from  Pilaen. 

trides  tip  and  doum  in  excessive  agitation^ 
ts  up  to  OcTAVio  with  resolved  anaUenance). 
»>lomini !  Dare  that  man  speak 

0  you,  who  once  broke  his  troth  f 

OCTAVIO. 

epenlB  so  deeply  of  it,  dares. 

BUTLIR. 

'e  me  here,  upon  my  word  of  honor ! 

OCTAVIO. 

)ur  design  ? 

BUTLER. 

Leave  me  and  my  regiment 

OCTAVIO. 

1  confidence  in  you.    But  tell  me 
you  brooding? 

BUTLER. 

That  the  deed  will  tell  you. 

0  more  at  present    Trust  to  me. 
rust  safely.    By  the  living  God 
im  over,  not  to  his  good  angel ! 

[Exit  Butler. 

SERVANT  (enters  with  a  hUlei). 
A  stranger  left  it,  and  is  gone, 
seniuke's  horses  wait  for  you  below. 

[Exit  Servant. 
OCTAVIO  (reorf*). 
make  haste !  Your  faithful  Isolan." 

1  had  but  left  this  town  behind  me, 
pon  a  rock  so  near  the  haven ! — 
"his  is  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  me ! 
n  my  son  be  tarrying  7 


SCENE  VL 
OcTAVio  and  Max.  Piccolominl 


^s  almost  in  a  state  of  derangement  from 
!  agitation^  his  eyes  roU  wildly^  his  toalk  is 
!y,  and  he  appears  not  to  observe  his  father, 
nds  at  a  distance,  and  gazes  at  him  with  a 
nnce  expressive  of  compassion.  He  paces 
ng  strides  through  the  chamber,  then  stands 
tnn,  <^uf  at  last  throws  himself  into  a  chair, 
vacantly  at  the  object  directly  before  him. 

OCTAVIO  (advances  to  him). 
ig  off",  my  son. 

[Receiving  no  answer.  Tie  takes  his  hand. 
My  son,  farewell 

MAX, 
OCTAVIO. 

Tboa  wilt  soon  follow  me  f 


I  follow  thee  f 
Thy  viray  is  crooked — it  is  not  my  way. 

[OcTAVio  drops  his  hand,  and  staffs  ftooi 
O,  hadst  thou  been  but  simple  and  sincere, 
Ne'er  had  it  come  to  this — ell  had  stood  otherwiae. 
He  had  not  done  that  foul  and  horrible  deed : 
The  virtuous  had  retained  their  influence  o*er  him : 
He  had  not  &llen  into  the  snares  of  villains. 
Wherefore  so  like  a  thief,  and  thiePs  accomplioe» 
Didst  creep  behind  him — lurking  for  thy  prey  f 
O,  unblest  falsehood !  Mother  of  all  evU ! 
Thou  misery-^naking  demon,  it  is  thou 
That  sink'st  us  in  perdition.    Simple  truth, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had  saved  us  all ! 
Father,  I  will  not  I  can  not  excuse  thee ! 
Wallenstein  has  deceived  me— O,  most  foully ! 
But  thou  hast  acted  not  much  better. 

eCTAVIO. 

Son! 
My  son,  ah !  I  forgive  thy  agony ! 

MAX.  (rises,  and  contemplates  his  father  lotfA  looks  tff 

suspicion). 
Was 't possible?  hadst  thou  the  heart  my  father, 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  to  such  lengths, 
With  cold  premeditated  purpose  ?  Thou — 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  wish  to  see  him  guilty. 
Rather  than  saved  ?  Thou  risest  by  his  falL 
Octavio,  't  will  not  please  me. 

OCTAVia 

God  in  Heaven ! 

MAX. 

O,  woe  is  me !  sure  I  have  changed  my  nature. 
How  comes  suspicion  here — in  the  free  soul  T 
Hope,  confidence,  belief,  are  gone ;  for  all 
Lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e'er  loved  or  honor'd. 
No !  no !  not  all !  She — she  yet  lives  for  me, 
And  she  is  true,  and  open  as  the  heavens ! 
Deceit  is  everywhere,  hypocrisy, 
Murder,  and  poisoning,  treason,  peijury : 
The  single  holy  spot  is  our  love. 
The  only  unprofaned  in  human  nature. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.! — we  will  go  together.    *T  will  be  better. 

MAX. 

What  7  ere  I  've  taken  a  last  parting  leave. 
The  very  last — ^no,  never ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Spare  thyself 
The  pang  of  necessary  separation. 
Come  with  me !  Come,  my  son ! 

[Attempts  to  take  him  wdk  1dm 

MAX. 

No !  as  sure  as  God  lives,  no ! 

OCTAVIO  (more  urgently). 
Come  with  me,  I  oommand  thee !  I,  thy  father. 


MAX. 

Command  me  what  is  human.    I  stay  here. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.!  in  the  Emperor's  name  I  bid  thee  come. 

MAX. 

No  Emperor  has  power  to  prescribe 

Laws  to  the  heart ;  and  wouldttt  thou  wi&h  to  rob  me 

Of  the  sole  blessing  which  my  fate  has  left  me. 

Her  sympathy  7  Must  then  a  cruel  deed 

Be  done  with  cruelty  ?  The  unalterable 
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Shall  I  perform  ignobljr— «taal  away, 
With  itealthy  coward  flight  fomke  her  7  No  ! 
fibe  ahall  behold  my  stirring,  my  tore  anguiah, 
Baar  the  oomplaints  of  the  diaparted  loul. 
And  weep  tean  o'er  me.    Oh !  the  human  race 
Have  ateely  ■oub— but  the  ia  at  an  angel. 
From  the  Uack  deadly  madnea  of  despair 
Will  ahe  redeem  my  loul,  and  in  tod  worda 
Of  oomfiirt,  plaining,  looae  thia  pang  of  death ! 

OCTAVXfr 

llum  wilt  not  tear  thyself  away ;  thoa  canat  not. 
O^  oome»  my  aon !  I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtue. 


Squander  not  thoa  thy  worda  in  Tain. 
Tlie  heart  I  follow,  for  I  dare  truat  to  it 

OCTAYio  {trtmiling,  ami  lowng  aB  tdf-command^ 
Blax.!  Max.!  if  that  moat  damned  thing  could  be. 
If  thou — my  son— my  own  blood^dare  I  think  itf) 
Do  aell  thyself  to  him,  the  in&mous, 
Do  stamp  this  brand  ufxm  our  noble  house, 
Hien  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed, 
^nd  in  unnatural  combat  shall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  father's  blood. 

MAX. 

O  hadat  tfiou  always  better  thought  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.    Curst  suspicion! 
Unhdy,  miserable  doubt !  To  him 
Nettling  on  earth  remains  unwrench'd  and  firm, 
Who  haa  no  faith. 

OCTA.TIO. 

And  if  I  trust  thy  heart, 
Wai  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  follow  it  7 


MAX. 

The  heart's  voice  ikou  hast  not  o'erpower'd— as  liH 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  to  o'erpower  it 

OCTAVIO. 

O,  Max. !  I  see  thee  never  more  again ! 

MAX. 

Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never  see^me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  go  to  Frauenberg — the  Pappenheimers 
I  leave  thee  here,  the  Lothrings  too ;  Toekana 
And  Tiefenbach  remain  here  to  protect  thee. 
They  love  thee,  and  are  faithful  to  their  oath, 
And  will  far  rather  fall  in  gallant  contest 
Than  leave  their  rightful  leader,  and  their  hauK. 

MAX. 

Rely  on  thia,  I  either  leave  my  lifo 

In  the  struggle,  or  conduct  them  out  of  Pilsen. 

OCTAVIO. 

Farewell,  my  son ! 

MAX. 

Farewell ! 

OCTAVIO. 

How !  not  one  look 
Of  filial  love  7  No  grasp  of  the  hand  at  partingf 
It  is  a  bloody  war  to  which  we  are  going, 
And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  darkness. 
So  used  we  not  to  part — ^it  was  not  so ! 
Is  it  then  true  7  I  have  a  son  no  longer  f 

[Max.  falU  into  his  artnt,  they  hold  muh  cOm 
far  a  long  time   in  a  tpeechlesM  embraai 
then  go  away  at  different  tides, 
{The  Curtain  drops). 


A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


PREFACE. 


Tbk  two  Dramas,  PiccoLOMim,  or  the  first  part  of 
Wallxnstxin,  and  Wallxnbtein,  are  introduced  in 
the  original  manuscript  by  a  Prelude  in  one  Act,  en- 
titled  Wallkn8txin'8  Camf.  This  is  written  in 
ihyme,  and  in  nine^yllaUe  verse,  in  the  same  lUting 
metre  (if  that  expression  may  be  permitted)  with  the 
aecond  Eclogue  of  Spencer's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
.  This  Prelude  poMessea  a  sort  of  broad  humor,  and 
ia  not  deficient  in  character ;  but  to  have  translated 
it  into  prose,  or  into  any  odier  metre  than  that  of  the 
original,  would  have  given  a  false  idea  both  of  its 
s^le  and^urport ;  to  have  translated  it  into  the  same 
metre  would  tieen  incompatible  with  a  foithful  ad- 
herence to  the  sense  c/f  the  German,  from  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  our  language  in  rhymes ;  and  it 
would  have  been  unadvuable,  from  the  incongruity 
of  thoae  lax  verses  with  the  present  taste  of  the 
g"fl*««*»  Public.  Schiller's  intention  seems  to  have 
beoi  merely  to  have  prepared  his  reader  for  the 
Tragedies  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  laxity  of  dit- 
dpUne,  and  the  mutinous  diipoaitionB  of  Wallen- 
Meia'M  Moldteijr,    It  is  not  necessary  as  a  preliminary 


explanation.    For  these  reasons  it  haa  been  dionght 
expedient  not  to  translate  it 

The  admirers  of  Schiller,  who  have  abstracted 
their  idea  of  that  author  from  the  Robbers,  and  die 
Cabal  and  Love,  plays  in  which  the  main  interest  ii 
produced  by  the  excitement  of  curiosi^.  and  in 
which  the  curiosity  is  excited  by  terrible  and  extn^ 
ordinary  incident,  will  not  have  perused  widioot 
some  portion  of  disappointment  the  Dramas,  which 
it  has  been  my  employment  to  translate.  They 
should,  however,  reflect  that  these  are  Historical 
Dramas,  taken  finm  a  popular  German  History;  that 
we  must  therefore  judge  of  them  in  some  measure 
with  the  feelings  of  Germans ;  or  by  analogy,  with 
the  interest  excited  in  us  by  similar  Dramas  in  our 
own  language.  Few,  I  trust,  would  be  rash  or  ignorant 
enough  to  compare  Schiller  with  Shakspeare ;  jtK 
merely  as  illustration,  I  would  say  that  we  should 
proceed  to  the  perusal  of  Wallenstein,  not  from  Lear 
or  Othello,  but  from  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  tf  jee 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  We  scarcely  expect  rapidr 
ity  in  an  Historical  Drama ;  and  many  prolix  speeches 
are  pardoned  from  characters,  whose  names  and  ao* 
tions  have  formed  the  moat  amusing  tales  of  our  early 
life.   On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  in  theae  playt 
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Iknce  will  bt*t  reflectiDn,  than  in  the  To 

dnti  of  Schiller.    The  dmcripuoii  of  the  Anro- 

rial  Tower,   and   tho  reaecliDfts  oT  Ihe  Young 

m ;  and  my  muulsiion  mini  have  heen  wTelched 
le«l.  iril  COD  have  nhollyoverolouded  the  beoutiea 
ilie  Scene  in  (he  llnl  Act  of  the  Cnl  Pisj  between 
iBlinberg.  Mai.,  snd  Oclavio  Piccolomini.  If  we 
cepi  Ihe  Srcne  of  Ihe  wiling  aim  in  Ihe  Robben. 
mow  of  lu)  put  in  Schiller'*  Pin)-*  which  eqnaU 
e  whide  of  ihe  Gnl  Scene  of  Ihe  liflli  Act  at  Ihe 
nduding  Flay.  It  would  be  unbeconiing  in  me  lo 
I  niDre  difiiue  on  Ihn  lulyecl.  A  CmnatatDt  lUailt 
osHied  with  the  origioBl  Author  by  B  cerlnin  Ian 
olmidination,  which  niakci  il  nHire  deroioiu  lo 
ml  out  etccUenciea  ihoo  ilefeca :  indeed  ha  ii  DOl 
Illy  lo  be  B  &ir  jodge  of  either.  The  [deuure  oi 
ifHi  from  hia  ow^  hibor  will  mingle  wilh  Ihe 
«!gigt  ibat  viae  fnnn  an  after-viaw  of  Ihe  original. 
ia  in  Ihe  Gnl  peniul  of  &  work  in  any  fbrc^ign 
igqage  which  we  undontiutd.  wc  are  apt  to  at- 
■bote  to  it  more  excellence  Ihan  il  really  pancSKB. 
no  our  own  plesinrahie  ien«e  of  dilEculty  over. 
■le  wiihoul  ellbrt.  Truulatlan  of  poetry  inio  poetry 
difficult.  becKUMi  Iho  ttaaalalor  must  give  a  bril- 
UKy  to  hifl  language  wilhout  that  warmth  of  original 
Btppiion,  (join  which  nich  hrillidncy  would  follow 
'  ill  own  accord.  Bui  ihe  TniniUior  oT  n  living 
uhor  B  encumbered  wiih  additional  inconveni- 
wei.  If  ho  render  hia  originQl  ^Hhfully,  oi  lo  the 
u-  of  each  paxage.  he  miut  necenarily  deatroy  a 
taidemble  portion  of  the  ifn'rir ;  if  he  endeavor  la 
tea  work  eieculed  according  lo  laws  of  comprnfa' 
a.  he  aultjecii  hioiHir  lo  impuMtiona  of  vanily,  or 
aiepreeenlBlion.    I  have  thought  ii  my  duty  to  re- 

reptiona  a*  ihe  nature  of  the  lunguagei  rendered 
Bble. 
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ACT  L 
SCENE  I. 

SciNi— A  ChanAtr  in  the  Hume  of  On  DuLhat  of 
Friedland. 


:hiiig  Aem/rom  IA<  ofqumle  mlt) 
So  you  have  nolliing  to  aak  me — nolhingt 
iling  Ibr  a  word  from  you. 
And  could  you  Ihen  endure  in  all  thia  time 
Not  once  10  apeak  hia  name  I 

[Thekl*  mnaining  iScnl,  (Ac  CoDNTKa  liifi 

Why,  hnw  cornea  Ihn ' 
'hapa  I  am  already  grown  auperduoua. 
And  other  wayi  ciial.  beaidoa  Ihiough  met 
Conlea  il  to  me,  TheUa )  have  you  aeen  him  I 

T&day  and  yestordny  I  have  nol  loen  him. 

rard  from  bim,  eilhorl  Come,  be  open. 


DRAMATIS  PERSOX/E. 


ALLr-mreiN.  Duh  of  TrlnSanA.  Ornrrall'iimo 
Ihe  fiaperial/orca  in  Ihr  Tliirty-^T^  Ha 
rcBDU  OF  FlIlIDI.iND,  117/a  of  IFoUrnXdn. 
IMLA,  Act  Da«ghler,  Prineeit  of  Frvdland. 
(  CouNTEH  Tertbkt,  SitUr  if  tiit  Dvdtat. 

lDT  NUTIBDMN. 

T*Tia  PiccDLomxi,  UoHtetmal-Oaiml. 

LI.  PiccotjiittNi,  Aif  Son.  Colonel  of  a  Btglm 

of  Cuinuawra. 
initT  TEimr.  iht   Commandfr  of  anmi/  Ri 

mmlM,  and  Brollur-iii-iaw  of  WaOenKcirL 
LO.  Firld  Mortal.  Wanenilti«-i  Cimfidaal. 
Ttxi.  on  IriiAmart,  Coamandcr  of  a  RrgimrBi  of 

DroffOQna. 
ilDON,  Gottrnor  of  Egra. 

rvAis  DevEitEiTi. 

nni».'«!i.  CaplainofCaailiy.AidJ^fimiploTh-likii. 
tDuii  CArTAin. 

■aoiunm  of  Egra. 

iirEiB.iDE  of  Iht  CidnaileT$. 

.aox  OF  Till;  Caiuni.    J  g^j^^  „  ^  jj,j^ 

'ia4ntiu,  DsAaoovi.  SuvAnn. 

at 


And  alill  you  are  ao  cnlm  T 


SCENE  II. 

7^  COUNTISI,  TltEKLA. 


EiBDlly  at  Ihii  tii 
•T  were  now  Ihe  momenl  lo  declare  hiniialC 
a  to  undeislnnd  yon,  apeak  lo«  darkly. 


a  ibr  that  purpose  Ihal  I  bade  herleava  m. 
Thelka,  you  an  no  more  n  child.    Your  heart 

K  no  more  in  nonage :  fin  you  love, 
And  holdneiadwella  with  love — that  ;nv  have  pmad 

nalurc  moulda  iiaelf  upon  your  lather') 
Moro  tluin  your  molher'a  apiril.    Thereibre  may  yoii 
Hear,  what  were  too  much  for  her  Ibnilude. 

Enou^ :  no  farther  preftf  e.  I  entreat  yon 
Ai  once,  out  wilh  il !  Belt  whal  il  may. 
It  ia  not  ponible  that  il  ihould  toriure  mo 
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THXKLA. 

Name  it»  I  entreat  you. 

oouirrasa. 
It  lies  witimi  your  power  to  do  your  father 
A  weighty  lervice 

THKKLA. 

liee  within  my  power  f 

COUNTESS. 

Max.  Piccolomini  loves  you.  Tou  can  link  him 
IndisKdahly  to  your  fiaher. 

THKKLA* 

I? 

What  need  of  me  ibr  that?    And  is  he  not 
Already  link'd  to  him  f 

COUNTESS 

He  was. 

TUEKLA. 

And  wherefore 
Shoold  he  not  he  so  now — not  be  so  always  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  cleaves  to  the  Emperor  too. 

THEKLA. 

Not  more  than  du^ 
And  honor  may  demand  of  him. 

COUNTESS. 

We  ask 
Ptooft  of  his  love,  and  not  proofi  of  his  honor. 
Duty  and  honor! 

Those  are  ambiguous  words  with  many  meanings. 
FoM  shoidd  interpret  them  for  him :  his  love 
Should  be  the  sole  definer  of  his  honor. 


How? 


THKKLA. 
COUNTESS. 

The  Emperor  or  you  must  he  renounce. 

THEKLA. 

He  will  accompany  my  fotber  gladly 

In  his  retirement    From  himself  you  heard, 

How  much  he  wish'd  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 

COUNTESS. 

He  must  not  lay  the  sword  aside,  we  mean ; 
He  must  unsheathe  it  in  your  father's  cause. 

THEKLA. 

Hell  spend  witlt  gladnen  and  alacrity 

Hn  life,  his  heart's-blood  in  my  fother's  cause. 

If  shame  or  injury  be  intended  him. 

COUNTESS. 

Tou  wiU  not  undefstand  me    Well,  hear  then  * — 
Tour  father  has  fallen  off  from  the  Emperor. 
And  is  about  to  join  the  enemy 
With  the  whole  soldiery 

THEKLA. 

Alas,  my  mother! 

COUNTESS. 

There  needs  a  great  example  to  draw  on 
The  army  afler  him.    The  Piccolomini 
PoHeM  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  troops ; 
They  govern  all  opinions,  and  wherever 
They  lead  the  way,  none  hesitate  to  follow. 
The  son  secures  the  father  to  our  interests— 
You've  much  in  your  hands  at  this  moment. 


THEKLA. 


Ah, 


My  miaerahle  mother!  what  a  death-stroke 
AwailB  thee! — ^No !  she  never  will  survive  it 


COUNTESS. 

She  will  accommodate  her  soul  to  that 
Which  is  and  must  be.    I  do  know  your  mothsr 
The  far-<^  future  weighs  upon  her  heart 
With  torture  of  anxiety ;  but  is  it 
Unalterably,  actually  present  i 

She  soon  resigns  herself,  and  bears  it  calmly. 

THEKLA. 

0  my  foreboding  bosom !  Even  now, 

E*en  now  'tis  here,  that  icy  hand  of  horror! 
And  my  jroung  hope  lies  ajiuddering  in  its  grasp; 

1  knew  it  well — no  sooner  had  I  enler*d, 
A  heavy  ominous  presentiment 

Reveal'd  to  me,  that  spirits  of  death  were  hoveiini 
Over  my  happy  fortune.    But  why  think  I 
First  of  myself?  My  mother !  O  my  mother ! 

COUNTESS. 

Calm  yourself!  Break  not  out  in  vain  lamenting! 
Preserve  jrou  for  your  father  the  firm  friend. 
And  for  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
Prove  good  and  fortunate. 

THEKLA. 

Prove  good !  What  gooA 
Must  we  not  part  ? — part  ne'er  to  meet  again  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  parts  not  from  ]rou !  He  can  not  part  fiom  yos 

THEKLA. 

Alas  for  his  sore  anguish !  It  will  rend 
His  heart  asunder. 

COUNTESS. 

If  indeed  he  loves  yon 
His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken. 

THEKUl. 

His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken — 
O  do  not  doubt  of  that !  A  resolution ! 
Does  there  remain  one  to  be  taken  7 

COUNTESS. 

Hush! 
Collect  yourself!  I  hear  your  mother  coining. 

THEKLA. 

How  shall  I  bear  to  see  her  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Collect  younelf 


SCENE  in. 

7b  them  enter  the  Duchess. 

DUCHESS  (to  the  Countess). 
Who  was  here,  sister  ?  I  heard  some  one  talking, 
And  passionately  too. 

countess. 
Nay !  There  was  no  one. 

duchess. 
I  am  grown  so  timorous,  every  trifling  noise 
Scatters  my  spirits,  and  announces  to  me 
The  fbotitep  of  some  messenger  of  evil. 
And  you  can  toll  me,  sister,  what  the  event  is  7 
Will  he  agree  to  do  the  Emperor's  pleasure. 
And  send  the  horse-regiments  to  the  Cardinal  ? 
Tell  me,  has  he  dismissed  Von  Questenberg 
With  a  favorable  answer  t 

countess. 

No,  he  has  not 

duchess. 
Alas !  then  all  is  lost !  I  see  it  coining. 
The  worst  that  can  come !  Yes,  they  v  ill  depose  him 
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wd  biuincM  of  the  Regensburg  diet 
t  acted  o'er  again ! 

COUNTKSS. 

No!  never! 
heart  easy,  nater,  as  to  that 

k,  in  extreme  agitation^  throwt  htradf  upon 
other  and  en/dd*  her  inker  armtt  weeping. 

DUCHK88. 

lor  child ! 

laat  lost  a  roost  aflectionate  godmother 
presB,    O  that  stem  unbending  man ! 
appy  marriage  what  have  I 
1,  not  endured  ?  For  even  as  if 
link'd  on  to  some  wheel  of  fire 
as,  ceaseless,  whirls  impetuous  onward, 
rd  a  life  of  frights  and  horrors  with  him, 

0  the  brink  of  some  abyss 
headlong  violence  he  whirls  me. 

t  weep,  my  child !  Let  not  my  suflferings 

unhappiness  to  thee, 

n  with  their  shade  the  (ate  that  waits  thee. 

1  no  second  Fricdland :  thou,  my  child, 
fear  thy  mother's  destiny. 

THBKLA. 

pplicate  him,  dearest  mother ! 
Ick !  here 's  no  abiding-pUice  for  ua. 
'  coming  hour  broods  into  Ufe 
af&ightful  monster. 

DUCHESB. 

Thou  wilt  share 
calmer  lot,  my  child !  We  too, 
ither,  witness'd  happy  days. 
[  with  delight  of  those  first  years, 
vaB  making  progress  with  glad  efibrt, 
imbition  was  a  genial  fire, 
nsumiiig  flame  which  now  it  is. 
"or  lovetl  him,  trusted  him :  and  all 
ok  could  not  but  be  successful, 
^t  ill-starr'd  day  at  Regensburg, 
igcd  him  headlong  from  his  dignity, 
mcompanionable  spirit, 
nd  8iiflpiciou9.  has  possess'd  him. 
lind  forsook  him,  and  no  longer 
d  up  hinwclf  in  joy  and  faith 
luck,  and  individual  power ; 
(brth  lum'd  his  heart  and  best  afiections 
)  cloudy  sciences,  which  never 
lade  happy  him  who  fbllow'd  them. 

COUNTESS. 

sister !  as  your  eyes  permit  you. 
this  is  not  the  conversation 
time  in  which  we  are  waiting  for  him. 
he  will  be  soon  here.    Would  you  have 
im 
this  condition  7 

DUCHESS. 

Come,  my  child ! 
away  thy  tears,  and  show  thy  father 
countenance.   See,  the  tie-knot  here 
hair  must  not  hang  so  dishovell'd. 
est !  dry  thy  teare  up.    They  deform 
eye. — Well  now — what  was  I  saying  I 
I  truth,  this  Piccolomini 
»ble  and  deserving  gentleman. 


COUNTESS. 


nster! 


THSKLA  (to  the  CouNTFSS,  with  tnarkt  of  great  opprt9- 
non  of  tpiriti). 
Aunt,  you  will  excuse  me  7  {I»  going). 

COUNTESS. 

But  whither  7  See,  your  &ther  comes. 

THEKUU 

I  cannot  see  him  now. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay,  but  bethink  yoa. 

THEKLl. 

Believe  me,  I  cannot  sustain  his  presence. 

COUNTESS. 

But  he  will  miss  you,  will  ask  after  you. 

DUCHESS. 

What  now  7  Why  is  she  going  7 

COUNTESS. 

She*s  not  weU. 

DUCHESS  {anxiously). 
What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  7 

[Both  follow  the  Princess,  and  endeavor  to  detain 
her.  During  this  Wallenstein  appears,  engaged 
in  convertalUm  with  Illo. 


SCENE  IV. 


Wallenstein,  Illo,  Countess,  Duchess,  Tbekla. 

wallenstein. 
All  quiet  in  the  camp  7 

ILLO. 

It  is  all  quiet 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  a  few  hours  may  couriers  come  from  Pragun 

With  tidings,  that  this  capital  is  ours. 

Then  we  may  drop  the  mask,  and  to  the  troops 

Assembled  in  this  town  make  known  the  measure 

And  its  result  together.    In  such  cases 

Example  does  the  whole.    Whoever  is  ibremost 

Still  leads  the  herd.    An  imitative  creature 

Is  man.   The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  no  other, 

Than  that  the  Pilsen  army  has  gone  through 

The  forms  of  homage  to  us ;  and  in  Pilsen 

They  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 

The  example  has  been  given  them  by  Prague. 

Butler,  you  tell  me,  has  declared  himself  7 

ILLO. 

At  his  own  bidding,  unsolicited. 

He  came  to  offer  you  himself  and  regiment 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  find  we  must  not  give  implicit  credence 

To  every  warning  voice  that  makes  itself 

Be  listen'd  to  in  the  heart     To  hold  us  back. 

Oft  does  the  lying  Spirit  counterfeit 

The  voice  of  Truth  and  inward  Revelation, 

Scattering  false  oracles.    And  thus  have  I 

To  entreat  forgiveness,  for  that  secretly 

I  've  WTong'd  this  honorable  gallant  man, 

This  Butler :  for  a  feeling,  of  the  which 

I  am  not  master  ift'or  1  would  not  call  it), 

Creeps  o'er  me  instantly,  with  sense  of  shuddermg 

At  his  approach,  and  stops  love's  joyous  motion. 

And  this  same  man,  against  whom  I  am  wam'd. 

This  honest  man  is  he,  who  reaches  to  me 

The  first  pledge  of  my  fortune. 

ILLO. 
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That  }m  example  will  win  over  to  yod 
The  best  men  in  the  army. 

WALUCMSTKIN. 

Go  and  send 
bolani  hither.    Send  him  immediately. 
He  is  mider  recent  obligations  to  me : 
With  him  will  I  commence  the  trial.    Go. 

[Exit  Illo. 

WALLENSTEIN  {tums  himtelf  round  to  the  femalet). 
Lo,  there  the  mother  \vith  the  darling  daughter : 
For  once  we  '11  have  an  interval  of  rest — 
Come !  my  heart  yearns  to  live  a  cloudless  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

COUNTESS. 

"Tis  long  since  we've  been  thus  together,  brother. 

WALLENSTEIN  {tO  the  CoUNTESS  astdf). 

Can  she  sustain  the  ne\%'s  ?  Is  she  prepared  7 

COUNTESS. 

Not  yet 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come  here,  my  sweet  girl!  Seat  thee  by  me, 
For  there  is  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lips. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  skill : 
9ie  says  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee. 
Which/ doth  enchant  the  soul.  IS'ow  such  a  voice 
Will  drive  away  from  me  the  evil  demon 
That  beats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head. 

DUCHESS. 

Where  is  thy  lute,  my  daughter  7  Let  thy  father 
Hear  some  small  trial  of  thy  skill. 

TUEKLA. 

My  mother ! 
I— 

DUCHESS. 

Trembling  7  come,  collect  thyseUl    Go,  cheer 
Thy  father. 

THEKLA. 

O  my  mother !  I — ^I  cannot 

COUNTESS. 

How,  what  is  that,  niece  7 

THEKLA  (to  the  Countess). 
O  spare  me—sing — now — in  this  sore  anxiety 
Of  the  o'erburthen'd  soul — to  sing  to  Aim, 
Who  is  thrusting,  even  now.  my  mother  headlong 
Into  her  grave. 

duchess. 
How,  Thekla !  Humorsome  7 
What !  shall  thy  father  have  expross'd  a  wish 
In  vain  7 

COUNT!  BS. 

Here  is  the  lute. 

THEI^LA. 

My  God !  how  can  I — 
[ The  orchettra  jUays.  During  the  ritomeUoTiiZKLA 
expre$ses  in  her  gestures  and  countenance  the 
struggle  of  her  feelings :  and  at  the  moment 
that  she  should  begin  to  sing^  contracts  her- 
self together,  as  one  shuddering,  throws  the 
instrument  down,  and  retires  abruptly. 

duchess. 
My  Ciuld !  O  she  is  ill— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Wliat  ails  the  maiden  7 
Say,  IS  she  often  so  7 

COUNTESS. 

Since  then  herself 


Has  now  betiay'd  it,  I  too  must  no  longer 
Conceal  it 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  7 

COUNTESS. 

She  loves  him! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Loves  him !  Whan 

COUNTESS. 

Max.  does  she  love  !  Max.  Piccolomini. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  noticed  it  7  Nor  yet  my  sister  7 

DUCHESS. 

Was  it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart  7 
God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  sweet  child  thou  need'tf 
Never  take  shame  upon  thee  for  thy  choice. 

COUNTESS. 

This  journey,  if  'twere  not  thy  aim.  ascribe  it 
To  thine  own  self    Thou  shouldst  have  chosen  tR 

other 
To  have  attended  her. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  does  he  know  it  7 

COUNTESS. 

Yes,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hopes  to  wm  her ! 
Is  the  boy  mad  7 

COUNTESS. 

Well,  hear  it  from  themselves 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  thinks  to  carry  off  Duke  Friedland's  daughter! 

Ay  7  the  thought  pleases  me. 

The  young  man  has  no  grovelling  spirit 

COUNTESS 

Since 
Such  and  such  constant  favor  you  have  shown  luva 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  chooses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 
And  true  it  is,  I  love  the  youth ;  yea,  honor  him. 
But  must  he  therefore  be  my  daughter's  husbsiv*  7 
Is  it  daughters  only  ?  Is  it  only  children 
That  we  must  show  our  favor  by  7 

DUCHESS. 

His  noble  disposition  and  his  maimers — 

WALLENSTEIN.       "^ 

Win  him  my  heart,  but  not  my  daughter. 

DUCHESS. 

Then 
His  rank,  his  ancestors — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ancestors!  What 7 
He  is  a  subject,  and  my  son-in-law 
I  will  seek  out  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

DUCHESS. 

O  dearest  Albrecht !  Climb  we  not  too  high, 
Lest  we  should  fall  too  low. 

.WALLENSTEIN. 

What  ?  have  I  paid 
A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence. 
And  jut  out  high  above  the  common  herd. 
Only  to  close  the  mighty  part  I  play 
In  life's  great  drama,  with  a  common  kinsman  7 
Have  I  for  this — 

[Stf^s  suddenly,  repressing  hltnsd^ 
She  is  the  only  thing 
That  will  remain  bcliind  of  me  on  earth  ; 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  nround  her  head, 
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he  attempt  to  place  it  there. 
U — ell !  and  for  this  aloae, 
'  into  greatnen — 

it  moment,  in  the  which  we  are  speaking- 

^     [He  rtcoOttU  kmi^ 
It  now,  like  a  aofl-hearted  father, 
Sether  in  good  peannt-fiwhioa 
diat  chance  to  suit  each  other's  liking — 
It  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
hing  oat  the  wr«uh  that  ia  to  twine 
ecomplish'd  work — no !  she  ia  the  jewel, 
lare  treasured  long,  my  last,  my  noblest, 
ay  purpose  not  to  let  her  from  me 
lan  a  king's  sceptre. 

DUCHESS. 

O  my  husband ! 
rer  building,  building  to  the  clouds, 
ling  higher,  and  still  higher  building, 
r  reflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  baaia 
latain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

WALLENSTEIN  (fo  iht  CoUNTESS.) 

I  announced  the  place  of  residence 
bare  destined  for  her  7 

COUNTESS. 

No !  not  yet 
letter  jrou  yourself  disclosed  it  to  her, 

DUCHESS. 

0  we  not  return  to  Kam  then  f 


WALLENSTEIN. 


Na 


SCENE  V. 
7b  ihem  enter  Count  Tertsky. 

COUNTESS. 

—Tertsky! 
What  ails  him  f  What  an  image  of  affright ! 
He  looka  aa  he  had  seen  a  ghost 

TERTSKT  {leading  Wallenstein  attd4 
Is  it  thy  command  that  all  the  Croats-— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Mine' 

TEETSKT. 

We  are  betrejr'd. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What? 

TEETSET. 

They  are  off!  This  night 
The  Jfigen  likewiae— all  the  villagca 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

laolanif 

TEETSKT. 

Him  thou  hast  sent  away.    Yea,  surely 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I? 
TEETSKT. 

No !  Hast  thou  not  sent  him  off?  Nor  Deodate  1 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 


DUCHESS. 

3  other  of  your  lands  or  seata  T 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Id  not  be  secure  there. 

DUCHESS. 

Not  secure 
nperor's  realms,  beneath  the  Emperor's 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Friedland's  wife  may  be  permitted 
r  to  hope  that 

DUCHESS. 

O  God  in  Heaven ! 
e  you  brought  it  even  to  this ! 

WALLENSTEIN 

In  Holland 
ad  protection. 

DUCHESS. 

In  a  Lutheran  country  T 
Knd  you  send  us  into  Lutheran  countries  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

inz  of  Lauenbui^  conducts  you  thither. 

DUCHESS. 

uiz  of  lAuenburg  T 
of  Sweden,  the  Emperor's  enemy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

peror's  enemies  are  mine  no  longer. 

(catting  a  look  of  terror  on  the  DuxK  and  the 

Countess.) 
I  true  T  It  is.    You  are  degraded  I 
from  the  command  7  O  God  in  Heaven ! 

countess  (aside  to  the  Duke). 
n  in  this  behef    Thou  seest  she  can  not 
the  real  truth. 


SCENE  VL 
7b  them  enter  Illo. 

ILLO. 

Has  Tertsky  told  thee  f 

TEETSKT. 

He  knows  alL 

ILLO. 

And  likewise 
That  Eaterhatzy,  Goet^  Maradaa,  Kaunitz, 
Kolatto»  Palfi,  have  forsaken  thee. 

TERTSKY. 

Damnation! 

WALLKNSTKIN  (winkt  at  them). 
Huah! 
COUNTESS  (10^  hat  been  watching  them  anxioudyfrem 

the  ditiancet  and  now  advancet  to  them). 
Tertsky !  Heaven !  What  is  it  f  What  haa  happened  ? 

WALLENSTEIN  {tcoTcdy  wppTttting  hit  emotiony. 
Nothing!  let  ua  be  gone! 

TERTSKY  {following  him). 

Theresa,  it  is  nothing. 
COUBITESS  {holding  him  back). 
Nothing  T  Do  I  not  see,  that  all  the  life-blood 
Has  lefl  your  cheeks— -look  you  not  like  a  ghost  7 
That  even  my  brother  but  afiects  a  calmness  7 

PAGE  {entert). 
An  Aid-de-Camp  inquires  for  the  Count  Tertsky. 

[Tertskt/oOoim  the  Page. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Go,  hear  his  business. 

{To  Illo). 

This  could  not  have  happen'd 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  waa  on  guard  at  the  gatea  f 

ILLO. 
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WALLENBTEIN. 

Let  Tiefbnbach  leave  guard  without  delay. 
And  Teitiky's  grenadiers  relieve  him. 

(Illo  u  going). 

Stop! 
Halt  thou  heard  aught  of  Butler  T 

ILLO. 

Him  I  met : 
He  will  be  here  himself  immediately. 
Butler  remains  unshaken. 

[Illo  exiL    Wallenstxin  is  following  him. 

COUNTED. 

Let  him  not  leave  thee,  sister !  go,  detain  him ! 
There 's  some  misfortune. 

DUCHESS  {clinging  to  him). 

Gracious  Heaven !  what  is  it  7 

wallenstein. 
Be  tranquil '  leave  me,  sister !  dearest  wife ! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  is  naught  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.    These  fierce  spirits 
Champ  the  curb  angrily,  and  never  yet 
Did  quiet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  1  am  to  stay,  go  you.   The  plaints  of  women 
ni  suit  the  scones  where  men  must  act 

[He  is  going :  Tertbky  returns, 

TERT8KY. 

Remain  here.    From  this  window  must  we  see  it 

WAUJEMSTEIN  (to  the  CoUNTESS). 

Sister,  retire ! 

C0(7NTESS. 

No— never. 

WAIaLBNSTEIN. 

T  is  ray  will. 
TIRTSKT  {leads  the  Countess  asidc^  and  drawing  her 

aUeniion  to  the  Duchess). 
Theresa! 

DUCHESS. 

Sister,  come !  since  he  commands  it 


SCENE  VII. 


Wallenstein,  Teetbkt. 

wallenstein  {stepping  to  the  window). 
What  now,  then? 

TERTSKT. 

There  are  strange  movements  among  all  the  troops. 

And  no  one  knows  the  cause.    Mysteriously, 

With  gloomy  silence,  the  several  corps 

Marshal  themselves,  each  under  its  own  banners. 

Tieienboch's  corps  make  threat'ning  movements ;  only 

The  Pappenheimers  still  remain  aloof 

In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  one  enter. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Does  Piccolomini  appear  among  them  ? 

TERT8KY. 

We  are  seeking  him :  he  is  nowhere' to  be  met  with. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  did  the  Aid-de-Camp  deliver  to  you  T 

TERTSKT. 

My  regiments  had  dispatch'd  him ;  yet  once  more 

They  swear  fidelity  to  thee,  and  wait 

The  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Sat  whence  anee  this  larum  in  the  camp  T 


It  should  have  been  kept  secret  from  die  may. 
Till  fortune  had  decided  for  us  at  Prague. 

TERTSKT. 

0  diat  thou  hadst  believed  me !  Yester-evening 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker. 
That  fox,  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pilsen. 
Thou  gavest  him  thy  owti  hprses  to  flee  fiom  diea 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  old  tune  still !   Now,  once  lor  all,  no  more 
Of  this  suspicion — ^it  is  doting  folly. 

TERTSKT. 

Thou  didst  confide  in  Isolani  too ; 

And  lo !  he  was  the  first  that  did  desert  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 

From  abject  wretchedness.    Let  that  go  by; 

1  never  reckoned  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  from  me  f 
He  follows  still  the  god  whom  all  liis  life 
He  has  worshipp'd  at  the  gaming-table.    With 
My  fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny. 
He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  with  me. 
1  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  stowU 
And  with  the  which  well-plcascd  and  confident 
He  traversed  the  open  sea ;  now  he  beholds  it 
In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks, 
And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.    As  light 
As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
Where  it  had  nested,  he  flies  off  from  me : 
No  human  tie  is  snapp'd  betwixt  us  two. 
Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead, 
Naught  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth : 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly ;  but  no  soul 
Wormeth  the  inner  frame. 

TERTSKT. 

Yet,  would  I  rather 
Trust  the  smooth  brow  than  that  deep-furrow'd  ons 


SCENE  vin. 

Wallenstein,  Tertskt,  Illo. 

ILLO  {who  enters  agitated  with  rage). 
Treason  and  mutiny ! 

TERTSKT. 

And  what  further  now? 
illo. 
Tiefenbach*s  soldiers,  when  I  gave  the  oideis 
To  go  off  guard — Mutinous  villains ! 

TERTSKT. 

Wefl! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  followed? 

ILLO. 

They  refused  obedience  to  dieia 

TERTSKT. 

Fire  on  them  instantly !  Give  out  the  oider. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Gently !  what  cause  did  they  assign  f 

ILLO. 

No  other, 
They  said,  had  right  to  issue  orders  but 
Lwuteiiant<jreneral  PiccolominL 
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Df  STUN  (m  a  ammdnon  qf  agonyy. 

IIXO. 

it  office  on  him  by  oommiMion, 
Buumal  of  the  Emperor. 

TERTSKT. 

DDperor — hear'st  thou,  Doke  ? 

ILLO. 

At  his  incitement 
1m  made  that  stealthy  flight— 

TERT8KT. 

Duke !  hear*8t  thou  7 

ILLO. 

and  Montecuculi, 

,  with  six  other  Generals, 

le  had  induced  to  follow  him. 

t  has  long  had  in  writing  by  him 

mperor ;  but  Hwas  finally  concluded 

)  detail  of  the  operation 

igo  with  the  Envoy  Questenberg. 

STEIN  nnks  down  into  a  chair,  and  covers 
hce. 

TERT8KT. 

1  but  beUeved  me ! 


SCENE  IX. 
To  them  enUr  the  Countess. 

COUNTESS. 

This  suspense, 
fear — I  can  no  longer  bear  it. 
's  sake,  tell  me,  what  has  taken  place  ? 

ILLO. 

nts  are  all  falling  off*  from  us. 

TERTSKY. 

colomini  is  a  traitor. 

COUNTESS. 

xling  !  [Rushes  out  of  the  room. 

TERTSKY. 

Hadst  thou  but  believed  me ! 
thou  how  the  stars  have  lied  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

e  not;  but  we  have  here  a  work 
mnter  to  the  stars  and  destiny. 
9  is  still  honest :  this  false  heart 
I  on  the  iruth-ielling  heaven. 
I  law  divination  rests ; 
ure  deviates  from  that  law,  and  stumble 
limits,  there  all  science  errs, 
not  suspect !  Were  it  superstition 
uch  suspicion  t'  have  affronted 
1  form,  O  may  that  time  ne'er  come 
shame  me  of  the  infirmity. 
t  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victim, 
breast  he  means  to  plunge  the  sword. 
)ctavio,  was  no  hero's  deed  : 
thy  prudence  that  did  conquer  mine ; 
t  triumph'd  o'er  an  honest  one. 
»ceived  the  asrasain  stroke ;  thou  plungeat 
n  on  an  unprotected  breast — 
h  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


SCENE  X. 

To  these  enter  Botlee. 
TERTSKY  f  meeting  himy. 


WALLENSTEIN  {jneds  him  vith  outspread  arms,  and 

embraces  him  with  warmth). 
Come  to  my  heart,  old  comrade !  Not  the  sun 
Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly 
In  the  earliest  month  of  spring, 
Than  a  firiend's  countenance  in  such  an  hour. 

BITTLER. 

My  General :  I  come — 

WALLENSTEIN  Qjeaning  on  Butler's  shxmtderfy 

Know'st  thou  already  I 
That  old  man  has  betray'd  me  to  the  Emperor. 
What  say'st  thou  t  Thirty  years  have  we  togethei 
Laved  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  haidshipw 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp-bed,  drunk  firom  one  glasi^ 
One  morsel  shared !  1  lean'd  myself  on  him. 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  thy  faithful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  very  moment,  when,  all  love, 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beat  to  his. 
He  sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabs  die  knife 
Slowly  into  my  heart 

[He  hides  his  face  on  Butler's  breast 

BITTLER. 

Forget  the  false  one. 
What  is  your  present  purpose  t 

WALLENSTEIN. 

WeU  remember'd ! 
Courage,  my  soul !  I  am  still  rich  in  friends. 
Still  loved  by  Destiny ;  for  in  the  moment. 
That  it  unmasks  the  plotting  hjrpocrite, 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  fiuthful  heart 
Of  the  hypocrite  no  more !  Think  not,  his  k 
Was  that  which  struck  the  pang :  O  no !  his 
Is  that  which  strikes  this  pang !  No  more  of  htm ! 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honor'd  were  they  both, 
And  the  young  man — yea— he  did  truly  love  me. 
He— he-^has  not  deceived  me.    But  enough, 
Enough  of  this — Swift  counsel  now  beseems  us, 
The  courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  from  Prague* 
I  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  bring  with  him,  we  must  take  good  care 
To  keep  it  firom  the  mutineers.    Quick,  then ! 
Dispatch  some  messenger  you  can  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

pLLO  isgeing 

BITTLER  (detaining  him). 
My  General,  whom  expect  you  then  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Theoonrier 
Who  brings  me  word  of  the  event  at  Prague. 

butler  {hesitaiiHg\ 
Hem! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  what  now  ? 

butler. 
You  do  not  know  it  t 

WALLENSTEIN. 


i/  Bitthr!  Hen  we 'vie  ttiH  a  iKoDd! 


Went 


BUTLER. 

From  what  that  larum  in  the  camp  arose  f 


From  what! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
BUTLER. 

Thatcoiiri< 


w^LLSMmni  ^isiUK  es^cr  fxpsM^MG^ 


^fA> 


V^ 
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BOTUUL 

Is  already  here. 

TERTBKT  ttud  TLLO  {ot  the  mxmt  time). 
Already  here  t 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

My  courier? 

BDTLSB. 

For  aome  hoon. 

WALLBlfmiN. 

And  I  not  know  it  f 

BUTLKE 

The  wntinelfl  detain  him 
In  emlody. 

ILLO  {tUorqnng  with  hit  foofy. 
Damnation! 

BUTLXR. 

And  his  letter 
Waa  broken  open,  and  is  circulated 
Through  the  whole  camp. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

You  know  what  it  contain!  f 

BUTLER. 


Queition  me  not ! 


TERT8KT. 

nio !  alat  for  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hide  nothing  from  me — I  can  hear  the  worrt. 
Phigue  then  ia  lost    It  is.    Confees  it  freely. 

BUTLER. 

Yea !  Prague  u  lost    And  all  the  several  regimenti 

At  BudweisB,  Tabor,  Brannau,  Konigingmtz, 

At  Brun  and  Znayro,  have  forsaken  you. 

And  ta*en  the  oaths  of  fealty  anew 

To  the  Emperor.   Yourself,  with  Kinsky,  Tertsky, 

\nd  Illo  have  been  sentenced. 

[Tertskt  and  Illo  express  alarm  and  fury. 
Wallenstkin  remains  firm  and  collected. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

T is  decided! 
Tis  well !  I  have  received  a  sudden  cure 
From  all  the  pangs  of  doubt :  with  steady  stream 
Once  more  my  life-bloud  flows !  My  soul  *s  secure ! 
In  the  night  only  Friedland's  stars  can  beam. 
Lingering  irresolute,  with  fitful  fears 
f  drew  the  sword — 'twas  with  an  inward  strife, 
While  yet  the  choice  was  mint.  The  murderous  knife 
ii  lifted  for  my  heart!  Doubt  disappears! 
I  fight  now  for  my  head  and  for  my  life. 

[Exii  WALLENSTEIN ;  tiu  Others  foQow  him. 


SCENE  XI. 


OOUNTX88  fERTSKT  (eniert  from  a  sid&room). 

I  can  endure  no  longer.  No ! 

[Looks  around  her. 
Where  are  they  I 
No  one  is  here.   They  leave  me  all  alone, 
Alone  in  this  sore  anguish  of  suspense. 
And  I  must  wear  the  outward  show  of  calmness 
fiefbre  my  sister,  and  shut  in  within  me 
The  pangs  and  agonies  of  my  crowded  boaom. 
It  is  not  to  be  borne. — If  all  diotild  ftdl ; 
If— if  he  must  go  over  to  the  Swedes^ 
dn  mnpQr-banded  fafftive,  and  nol 
4m  ma  mJJy,  a  covmumted  equal 


A  proud  oomroander  with  his  army  following; 
If  we  must  wander  oc^  'Vom  land  to  land. 
Like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  fallen  greatness 
An  ignominious  monument — But  no ! 
That  day  I  will  not  see !  And  could  himaelf 
Endure  to  sink  so  low,  I  would  not  bear 
To  see  him  so  low  sunken. 


SCENE  XIL 

Countess,  Duchess,  Tioekla. 
THEKLA  (jendeavoring  to  hold  hatk  the  DoOHni! 
Dear  mother,  do  stay  here ! 

DUCHESS. 

No!  Here  is  yet 
Some  frightful  mystery  that  is  hidden  from  bhi 
Why  does  my  sister  shun  me  ?  Do^'t  I  see  her 
Full  of  suspense  and  anguish  roam  about 
From  room  to  room  ? — Art  thou  not  full  of  temrl 
And  what  import  these  silent  nods  and  gestures 
Which  stealthwise  thou  exchangest  with  her  f 


THEKLA. 


NMiuBf 


Nothing,  dear  mother ! 

DUCUEss  (to  the  Countess). 

Sister,  I  will  know. 

COUNTESS. 

What  boots  it  now  to  hide  it  from  her !  Sooner 
Or  later  she  must  learn  to  hear  and  bear  it. 
"Tis  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infinnity ; 
Courage  beseems  us  now,  a  heart  collect, 
And  exercise  and  previous  discipline 
Of  fortitude.    One  word,  and  over  with  it ' 
Sister,  you  are  deluded.    You  believe. 
The  Duke  has  been  deposed — ^The  Duke  is  ooi 
Deposed — ^he  is 

THEKLA  {going  to  the  Countess) 

W^t  ?  do  you  wish  to  kill  her^ 

COUNTESS. 

The  Duke  is 

THEKLA  {throwing  her  arms  around  her  molher). 
O  stand  firm!  stand  firm,  my  mothsr 

COUNTESS. 

Revolted  is  die  Duke ;  he  is  preparing 
To  join  the  enemy ;  the  army  leave  him. 
And  all  has  &il'd. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 

ScENB— A  epadtnu  r^om  in  the  Duex  of  Fribdlaiiv'i 

Palace. 

(WALLENSTEIN  in  armor). 
Thou  hast  gain'd  thy  point,  Octavio !  Once  more  sm  1 
Almost  as  fViendless  as  at  Regensburg. 
There  I  had  nothing  led  me,  but  myself— 
But  what  one  man  can  do,  you  have  now  experisoM 
The  twigs  have  you  hew*d  ofl^  and  here  I  stand 
A  leafless  trunk.    But  in  the  sap  within 
lives  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  world 
May  sprout  forth  fh>m  it.    Once  already  have  I 
Pn»ved  myself  worth  an  army  to  you— 'I  alone ! 
Before  die  Swedish  strength  your  troops  had  meltadi 
\Bente  1^  liwS^  woikl^'I,  yvox  \%«L\n^*. 
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ia,  like  a  winter  torrent, 
rufltavus  pour,  and  at  Vienna 
1  palace  did  the  Emperor  tremble, 
ere  scarce,  for  still  the  multitode 
i  luck :  all  eyes  were  tum'd  on  me, 
wr  in  distress :  the  Emperor's  pride 
If  down  before  the  man  he  haid  ix^jmed. 
rast  rise,  and  with  creative  word 
forces  in  the  desolate  camps, 
ike  a  god  of  war,  my  name 
Qgh  the  world.  The  drum  was  beat — and,lo! 
the  work-ehop  is  forsaken,  all 
the  old  familiar. long-loved  bannen; 
9  wood-choir  rich  in  melody 
quick  around  the  bird  of  wonder, 
i  his  throat  swells  with  his  magic  soogp 
warlike  youth  of  Germany 
around  the  image  of  my  eagle, 
elf  the  being  that  I  was. 
>ol  that  builds  itself  a  body, 
[land*s  camp  will  not  remain  unfill'd. 
t  your  thousands  out  to  meet  me— true ! 
Bccustom'd  under  me  to  conquer, 
;ainst  me.    If  the  head  and  limbs 
rom  each  other,  'twill  be  soon 
lifest,  in  which  the  soul  abode. 

(I LLC  and  Tertsky  enter). 
riends !  Courage !  We  are  still  unvanquiah'd ; 
footing  firm ;  five  regiments,  Tertsky, 
ur  own,  and  Butler's  gallant  troops ; 
t  of  sixteen  thousand  Swedes  to-morrow, 
stronger,  when  nine  years  ago 
forth,  with  glad  heart  and  high  of  hope, 
)T  Germany  for  the  Emperor. 


SCENE  n. 

ruN,  Illo,  Tertsky.  (7b  them  enter  Neu- 
\  voho  leads  Tertsky  tuide,  and  iaUu  vaith 

TERTSKY. 

hey  want  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now? 

TERTSKY. 

Ten  CuirassierB 
Mnheim  request  leave  to  addresB  you 
ae  of  the  regiment. 

AiJJLNSTEiN  {hastily  to  Neitmann). 

Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  Neumann. 
This 
in  something.    Mark  3rou.    They  are  still 
and  may  be  won. 


SCENE  m 

TXiN,  Tertsky,  Illo,  7*en  CuiRASsmu 
>y  an  Anspessade,*  march  up  and  arrange 
telneSf  after  the  word  cf  command,  in  one 
I  before  the  Ddke,  and  make  their  obeitanee. 
tkee  his  hat  off,  and  immediately  cohere  Am* 
tgain). 

ANSPESSAOE. 

nt!  Presents 

lads,  in  Gsmam  O^rettsr,  a  soldier  ialsrior  to  a 
It  sbov»  ti»0  seatioeb.  The  Genua 
empt  Brom  mtnu^ng  gtatad, 

ts  ^ 


WALLENSTEIN  (o/ler  he  has  run  through  them  wUk  his 
eye,  to  the  Anspessade). 
I  know  thee  well.  Thou  art  out  of  Briiggin  in  Flan- 
ders :  thy  name  is  Mercy. 

anspessade. 

Henry  Mercy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  wert  cut  off  on  the  march,  surrounded  by 
the  Hessians,  and  didst  fight  tliy  way  with  a  hun 
dred  and  eighty  men  through  their  thoiiaantl. 

ANSPESSADE 

"T  was  even  so.  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  reward  hadst  thou  for  tlus  gallant  exploit  ? 

ANSPESSADE. 

That  which  I  asked  for :  the  honor  to  serve  in  this 
corps. 

WALLENSTEIN  {tuming  to  o  sccond). 

Thou  wert  among  the  volunteers  that  seized  and 
made  booty  of  the  Swedish  battery  at  Altenburg. 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER. 

Yes,  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  forget  no  one  with  whom  I  have  exchanged  words. 
(A  pause).    Who  sends  you  7 

ANSPESSADE. 

Your  noble  regiment,  the  Cuirassieniof  Piccofomini 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Why  does  not  your  colonel  deliver  in  your  request 
according  to  the  custom  of  service  f 

ANSPESSADE. 

Because  we  would  first  know  uiham  we  serve. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Begin  your  address. 

ANSPESSADE  (giving  the  word  qf  command^ 
Shoulder  your  arms ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {tuming  to  0  third). 
Thy  name  is  Risbeck ;  Cologne  is  thy  birth-place 

THIRD  CmRASSIER. 

Risbeck  of  Cologne. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  thou  that  broughtest  in  the  Swedish  oolokbl 
Diebald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Niiremberg- 

THIRD  CUIRASSIER. 

It  was  not  I,  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Perfectly  right!  It  was  thy  elder  brother:  thou  hadst 
a  younger  brother  too :  where  did  he  stay  ? 

THIRD  CUIRASSIER. 

He  is  stationed  at  Olmtitz  with  the  Imperial  aimj 

WALLENSTEIN  ((O  the  AN8rE88AIIE)i 

Now  then — begin. 

ANSPESSADE. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  firom  the  Emperor, 
Commanding  us 

WALLENSTEIN  {interrupting  Asm). 
Who  chose  you? 

ANSPESSADE. 

Every  ccMnpuiy 
Drew  its  own  man  by  lot 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Now !  to  the  bosinea 

AlfSTEBSADB. 

There  camA  lo  )nni  %  \e\.\fii  fiom  ^^'^xo^tot^ 
Commanding  vm  Gi(A\iecia^«Vf ,  iram.  ^«a 
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All  duties  of  obedience  to  withdraw, 
Because  thou  wert  an  enemy  and  traitor.         / 

WALLKitrmif. 
And  what  did  you  determine  T 

ANsranADB. 

All  our  comrades 
At  Braunnau,  Budweiss,  Prague  and  Olmutz,  have 
Obey*d  already ;  and  the  regiments  here, 
Tiefenbach  and  Toscano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  eiample.    But — ^but  we 
Do  not  believe  that  thou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  trick,  and  a  trump'd>up  Spanish  story  f 

[With  warmik. 
Thyself  shalt  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is. 
For  we  have  found  thee  still  sincere  and  true : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  gallant  General  and  the  gallaqt  troops. 

WAXXKNSTEIN. 

Therein  I  recognize  my  Pftppenhelmers. 

ANSrESSADE. 

And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee : 

b  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  preserve 

In  thy  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 

Which  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  Emperor 

Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant  t 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies  f — 

We  will  stand  by  thee.  General !  and  guaranty 

Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regiments 

Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  forth 

Thy  fiuthful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty, 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces, 

Than  sufier  thee  to  (all    But  if  it  be 

As  the  Emperor's  letter  my%  if  it  be  true, 

That  thou  in  traitorous  wise  will  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Then  we  too  will  forsake  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hear  me,  children ! 


ANSrCMAOE. 


Tliere  needs  no  other  answer. 


Yes,  or  no ! 


WALUCNSTBIN. 

Yield  attention. 
You  *re  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves ; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd :  i 

And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honor 
Above  all  others,  sufler'd  you  to  reason ; 
Have  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffrage. — 

ANSPESSADE. 

Most  fair  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been 

To  us,  my  General !  With  thy  confidence 

Thou  hast  honor'd  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and  favor 

Beyond  all  other  regiments ;  and  thou  see'st 

We  follow  not  the  common  herd.    We  will 

Stand  by  thee  faithfully.    Speak  but  one  word — 

Thy  word  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 

A  treason  which  thou  meditatest — that 

Thou  meanest  rK>t  to  lead  the  army  over 

To  the  enemy ;  nor  e*er  betray  thy  country. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

M9,  JD#  m  thejr  betnyiDg,   The  Emperor 


Hath  sacrificed  me  to  my  enemies. 

And  I  must  fall,  unless  my  gallant  troops 

Will  rescue  me.    See !  I  confide  in  ]rou. 

And  be  your  hearts  my  strong>hold !   At  this  breart 

The  aim  is  taken,  at  this,hoary  head. 

This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  is  our 

Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Lutsen ! 

For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 

The  halbert,  made  for  this  the  froien  earth 

Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow !  never  stnn 

Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impervious : 

With  cheerful  spirit  we  punued  that  Blansfield 

Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  his  fli^; 

Yea,  our  whole  life  was  but  one  restless  mardi ; 

And  homeless  as  the  stirring  wind,  we  traveled 

O'er  the  war-wasted  earth.  And  now,  even  now. 

That  we  have  well-nigh  finish'd  the  hard  toil. 

The  unthankful,  the  curse«laden  toil  of  weapoD^ 

With  foithful  indefatigable  arm 

Have  roird  the  heavy  war-load  up  die  hill. 

Behold !  this  boy  of  the  Emperor's  bears  away 

The  honors  of  the  peace,  an  easy  prize ! 

He  'U  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 

The  olive-branch,  the  hard-eam'd  ornament 

Of  this  gray  head,  grown  gray  beneath  the  helmeC 

ANSPESSADE. 

That  shall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it ! 

No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 

With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  frightful  war. 

Thou  ledd'st  us  out  into  the  bloody  field 

Of  death ;  thou  and  no  other  shall  conduct  us  home 

Rejoicing  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace— 

Shalt  share  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  long  toil— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  ?  Think  3rou  then  at  length  in  late  old  age 
To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  toil  f  Believe  it  not 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  end 
Of  the  contest !  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us. 
This  war  will  swallow  up !  War,  war,  not  peace, 
Is  Austria's  wish ;  and  therefore,  because  I 
Endeavor'd  aAer  peace,  therefore  I  foil. 
For  what  cares  Austria,  bow  long  the  war 
Wears  out  the  armies  and  lays  waste  the  worM  f 
She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  the  ruin. 
And  still  win  new  domains. 
[7^  Cuirassiers  express  agitation  by  their  gesttm 

Ye're  moved — I  see 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  your  eyes,  ye  warrion ' 
Oh  that  my  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  arms 
Protect  me  in  my  rights ;  and  this  is  noble ! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it. 
Your  scanty  number !  to  no  purpose  will  you 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  General 

[ConfdenMl 
No !  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  friends ! 
The  Swedes  have  profier'd  us  assistance,  let  us 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good-will 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  we  both 
Cany  the  fate  of  Europe  in  our  hands. 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubilant  world 
Lead  Peace  forth  with  the  gariand  oo  her  bead ! 

ANSPEnASB. 

Tis  then  but  mere  appearsncea  which  thou 
Dtat  pat  oo  with  the  Swede?  Thoa'lt  not  battif 
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f  Wilt  not  turn  na  into  Swedes? 
ily  thing  which  we  desire 
ithee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  care  I  for  the  Swedes  t 
IS  I  hate  the  pit  of  hell, 
tovidence  I  trust  right  soon 
m  to  their  homes  across  the  Baltic 
I  only  ibr  the  whole :  I  have 
ileeds  within  me  for  the  miseries 
groaning  of  my  follow  Germans, 
ommon  men,  but  yet  ye  think 
not  common ;  ye  appear  to  me 
re  all  others,  that  I  whisper  ye 
I  or  two  in  confidence ! 
ready  for  full  fiAeen  years 
:h  has  continued  burning,  yet 
jause  of  conflict    Swede  and  German, 
jutheran !  neither  will  give  way 
>,  every  hand's  against  the  other, 
party,  and  no  one  a  judge, 
this  end  T  Where 's  he  that  will  unravel 
ever  tangHng  more  and  more, 
at  asunder. 

am  the  man  of  destiny, 
nth  your  assistance,  to  accomplish  it 


SCENE  IV. 

1h  these  enter  Bctlee. 
BOTLER  {patsionalely), 
us  is  not  right ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  not  right  r 

BUTLER. 

ds  injure  us  with  all  honest  men. 

WALLENSTEIN. 
BUTLER. 

It  is  an  open  proclamation 
ction. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well,  well— but  what  is  it! 


BUTLER, 

lsky*s  regiments  tear  the  Imperial  Eagle 

tie  banners,  and  instead  of  it, 

d  aloA  thy  arms. 

KsaADE  dabrupUy  to  the  Cuiraatiert), 

Rightabout!  March! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

this  counsel,  and  accursed  who  gave  it ! 

[To  the  Cmrassiers,  who  are  retiring 
IreiL  halt !  There  *8  some  mistake  in  this ; 
will  punish  it  severely.    Stop! 
lot  hear.  (,To  Illo).  Go  after  them  assure 
tiiem, 
;  them  back  to  me,  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  hurrie$  out 
I  IS  headlong.    Butler!  Butler! 
ly  evil  genius :  wherefore  must  yoa 
I  it  in  theii  presence  f  It  was  all 
vay.   They  were  half  won,  those  madmim 
r  improvident  over-readiness— 
Bme  is  Fortune  playing  with  me. 
of  friends  it  is  that  raies  me, 
he  hate  of  enemies  | 


SCENE  V. 

7b  them  enter  the  Duchess,  who  ruAee  into  the  Cham 
ber.    Thskla  and  the  Countess  follow  her, 

DUCHESS. 

O  Albrecht! 
What  hast  thou  done  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  now  comes  this  baade. 

COUNTESS. 

Forgive  me,  brother!  It  was  not  in  my  power. 
They  knowalL 

DUCHESS. 

What  hast  thou  done  f 
COUNTESS  (to  Tertskt). 
Is  there  no  hope?  Is  all  lost  utterlyf 

TERTSKT. 

All  lost    No  hope.    Prague  in  the  Emperor's  hmds 
The  soldiery  have  la*en  their  oaths  anew. 

COUNTESS. 

That  lurking  hypocrite,  Oclavio ! 
Count  Max.  is  off  too? 

TERTSKT. 

Where  can  he  ber  B»*9 
Gone  over  to  the  Emperor  with  his  father. 

[Thekla  rushes  out  into  the  arms  of  her  mtther, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  bosom. 

DUCHESS  {infdding  her  in  her  arms). 
Unhappy  child !  and  more  unhappy  mother ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (flside  tO  TeRTSKY). 

Quick !   Let  a  carriage  stand  in  readiness 
In  the  court  behind  the  palace.    Scherfenbeig 
Be  their  attendant ;  he  is  ftithful  to  us ; 
T6  Egra  he'll  conduct  them,  and  we  foltow. 

[To  Illo,  whr 
Thou  host  not  brought  them  back ! 

ILLO. 

Hear'st  thou  the  uproar  t 
The  whole  corps  of  the  Pappenheimers  m 
Drawn  out :  the  younger  Piax)lomini, 
Their  colonel,  they,  require :  for  they  affirm. 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him. 
They  will  find  means  to  free  hun  with  the  sword. 
'  [AU  stand 

TERTSKT. 

What  shall  we  make  of  this  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Said  I  not  sot 

0  my  prophetic  heart!  he  is  still  here. 
He  has  not  betray'd  me— he  could  not  betray 

1  never  doubted  of  it 

COUNTESS. 

If  he  be 

Still  here,  flien  all  goes  well ;  for  I  know  what 

[Emftraoiv  THKKLa 

Wdl  keep  lum  here  for  ever. 


It  can't  be. 
His  fother  has  betray'd  us,  is  gone  over 
TV)  the  Emperor— the  son  could  not  have  ventnred 
To  stay  behind. 

THSKLA  (*er  sje  jS*ei  om  the  dtm). 
There  be  is! 

as  ^«* 


IcfO 
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SCENE  VL 
7b  VuM  enter  Max.  PiccoLOMim. 

MAX. 

Tet !  here  he  it !  I  can  endure  no  longer 
To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  thii  houae»  and  lurk 
In  ambush  for  a  favorable  moment: 
Thia  loitering,  tliii  suspense  exceeds  my  powers. 
[Advanang  to  Thekla,  to^  hu  throum  hersdf 

into  her  mother*  t  arms. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  away.    O  look  upon  me ! 
Confess  it  freely  before  all.    Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  that  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continue  to  conceal  it  t  Secrecy 
b  for  the  happy — misery,  hopeless  misery, 
Needeth  no  evil !   Beneath  a  thousand  suns 
It  dares  act  openly. 

[He  obeerves  the  CoaNTEsa  looking  on  Tiixkla 

with  expressioni  <f  triunqth. 
No, Lady!  No! 
Expect  not,  hope  it  not.    I  am  not  come 
To  stay :  to  bid  farewell,  farewell  for  ever. 
For  this  I  come !  'Tis  over!  I  must  leave  thee ! 
Thekla.  I  must — must  leave  thee !   Yet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.    1  prey  thee,  grant  me 
One  look  of  sympathy,  only  one  look. 
Say  that  thou  dost  not  hate  me.  Say  it  to  me,  Thekla ! 

[Ora^  her  hand. 

0  God !  I  cannot  leave  this  spot — I  cannot! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.    O  tell  me,  Thekla ! 
That  thou  dost  sufler  with  me,  art  convinced 
That  I  can  not  act  otherwise. 

(Tbxkla,  avoiding  his  look,  points  with  her  hand 
to  her  father.  Max.  turns  round  to  the  DuKZ, 
whom  he  had  not  tiU  then  perceived. 
Tlion  here  ?  It  was  not  thou,  whom  here  I  sought. 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee. 
My  business  is  with  her  alone.    Here  will  I 
Receive  a  full  acquittal  from  this  heart — 
For  any  other  1  am  no  more  concerned. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Think'st  thou,  that,  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go, 
And  act  the  mock-magnanimous  with  thee  7 
Thy  lather  is  become  a  villain  to  me ; 
I  hold  thee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more : 
Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  liave  been  given 
Into  my  power.    Think  not,  that  I  will  honor 
That  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 
He  mangled.   They  are  now  past  by,  those  hours 
Of  fnendship  and  forgiveness.    Hate  and  vengeance 
Saoceed — 't  is  now  their  turn — I  too  can  throw 
All  feelings  of  the  man  aside— can  prove 
Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father! 

MAX.  (calmly). 

Hkmi  wilt  proceed  with  mo,  as  thou  hast  power. 
Hkmi  know'st,  I  neither  brave  nor  fear  thy  rage. 
What  has  detained  me  here,  that  too  thou  know'st 

[Ihking  Thekla  by  the  hand. 

See,  Duke !  All — all  would  I  have  owed  to  thee, 
Woold  have  received  from  thy  paternal  hand 
Tlie  lot  of  blessed  spirits.    This  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever — that  concerns  not  thee. 
Indifierent  thou  tramplest  in  the  dust 
llieir  happiness,  who  most  are  thine.   The  god 
Whom  tiioo  dost  serve,  is  no  benignant  deity. 


like  as  the  blind  irreconcilable 

Fierce  element,  incapable  of  compact. 

Thy  heart's  wild  impulse  only  dost  thou  follow 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

Thou  art  describing  tliy  own  father's  heart 

The  adder !  O,  the  charms  of  hell  o'erpower'd  bhi 

He  dwelt  within  me,  to  my  inmost  soul 

Still  to  and  fro  he  poss'd,  suspected  never ! 

On  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  starry  heaven 

Did  mine  eyes  seek  the  enemy,  whom  I 

In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded !  Had  I  been 

To  Ferdinand  what  Octavio  wis  to  me^ 

War  had  I  ne'er  denounced  against  him.     No, 

I  never  could  have  done  it    The  Emperor  was 

My  austere  master  only,  not  my  friend. 

There  was  already  war  'twixt  him  and  me 

When  he  deliver'd  the  Commander's  Staff 

Into  my  hands ;  for  there's  n  natural 

Unceasing  war  'twxt  cunning  and  suspicion ; 

Peace  exists  only  betwixt  confideni'e 

And  faith.     Who  poisons  cunfideiicc,  he  murden 

The  future  generations. 

MAX. 

I  will  not 
Defend  my  father.    Woe  is  me.  I  cannot ! 
Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  tnv.u  place ,'  one  cnini 
Drags  aHer  it  the  other  in  close  linkl 


*  I  have  here  Tenturcd  to  omit  a  contidcrablo  namber  al 
lines.  I  fear  that  1  thould  not  havo  dono  amiv,  had  1  takM 
thia  libeitj  more  frequenilr.  It  if.  howe\er.  iiicumbeot  oa  m 
to  five  the  original  with  a  literal  tranaiauuo. 

Weh  denen.  die  aur  Dicli  vcrtrnun.  nn  Dich 
Die aichre  lliitre  ihms  Gliickoa  lehmn. 
Geloekt  von  U(>iner  geiatlichfn  (irtkinlt, 
Schncll  unverbiiffl.  bei  niM:htlich  miller  Weilo 
Gehrta  in  dcm  luckiirben  Feucrschlundn,  ladet 
Sieh  aui  mit  tobendrr  Urwult,  iinJ  wng 
Treibt  iiber  alle  Pflanzuncfsn  dcr  Mciwdim 
Der  wilde  Strom  in  f  rauscnder  Zorsttcrunf. 

WALLENSTEt>f. 
Du  scbiMerat  Deinri  Vaton  llcrx.    Wic  Du'a 
Beacbreibat,  ao  i»t'a  in  aeincra  Kinfi'Wfido, 
In  diearr  achwarzen  lieuchlera  Utuui  (wtaltet 
O.  mich  bat  HoellenkuiMt  rcta>iMch( !    Mir  aandls 
Der  Abgrund  den  verfleckieaten  der  Oviairr. 
Den  Lu(enkun<iic«irn  herauf.  und  sicllt'  ihn 
Ala  Freund  an  meine  8eite.    Wvr  verniaK 
Der  Halle  Blacht  su  widentehn !    Ich  sog 
Dea  Baailiaken  aaf  an  meiueni  Uiiacn, 
Mit  meinero  Herzblut  nrhrt  ich  ihn,  or  aof 
Sieh  achwdffend  toII  an  meiner  Liebe  Briisteo, 
Ich  hatte  nimmer  Argea  cegcn  ihn, 
Weit  offen  licaa  ich  dca  Gedankena  Thore, 
Und  warf  die  SchlUatcl  weiaer  Voraicht  weg. 
Am  Stemenhimmel.  etc. 

UTERAL  TRANSLATION. 
Alaa !  for  thoao  who  place  their  conftdonca  on  thee,  agaiaab 
thee  lean  the  aecure  hut  of  their  fortune,  allured  by  thy  boa- 
pitable  form.    Suddenly,  unexpocicdly,  in  a  moment  atill  u 
night,  there  ii  a  fermentation  in  the  treaclieroua  gulf  of  fire:  it 
diachargea  itaelf  with  raging  force,  ami  away  over  aU  the  piao- 
tationa  of  men  drivea  the  wild  itream  in  frightful  duTsalatioa. 
ffaHemgtein.  Thou  art  portraying  thy  faihor'a  heart;  asthas 
deaeribeat,  even  ao  is  it  ibapod  in  hia  entraila,  in  thia  black  hypo 
erite*a  breaaL    O,  the  art  of  hell  hai  deceived  roe!  The  Abya 
aeat  up  to  roe  the  rooat  upotted  of  the  ipitiia.  the  moat  akilfiil  is 
liea.  Slid  placed  him  aa  a  frioi»i  by  my  tide.    Who  nay  widi 
ftand  the  power  of  boll  7  I  took  the  baailisk  to  roy  bosoas,  with 
my  heart'a  blood  I  nouriah'd him;  he  tuckod  hiinaelf  fhitfalal 
the  breaata  of  my  love.    I  never  harbored  evil  towarda  hia; 
wide  open  did  1  leave  the  door  of  my  thoughfa ;  1  threw  away 
dM  key  of  wiaa  fiweaighL  In  the  atarry  heaven,  ate.— W«  fisd 
adifltealiyiBbslisTiiictliiBtohavs  bssa  writtso  hy  ftkitttr 
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e  innocent:  how  have  we  &llen 

ircle  of  mishap  and  guilt  7 

have  we  been  faithless  f  Wherefore  must 

leeds  and  guilt  reciprocal 

3  &then  twine  like  serpents  round  us  f 

Why  must  our  fathers' 
■able  hate  rend  us  asunder 
each  other? 

WAIXKNSTKUr. 

Maz^  remain  with  me. 
t  from  me.  Max.!  Hark!  I  will  tell  thee — 
1  at  Prague,  our  winter-quarters,  thou 
ght  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy, 
custom'd  to  the  German  winteis ; 
was  frozen  to  the  heavy  qdIois  ; 
Idst  not  let  them  go — 
le  did  I  take  thee  in  my  arms, 
my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee ; 
Durse,  no  woman  could  have  been 
9  thee ;  I  was  not  ashamed 
ihee  all  little  offices, 
trange  to  me ;  I  tended  thee 
tum*d ;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  open'd, 
in  my  arms.    Since  then,  when  have  I 
feelings  towards  thee  ?  Many  thousands 
de  rich,  presented  them  with  lands ; 
them  with  dignities  and  honors ; 
I  loved :  my  heart,  myself,  I  gave 
rhey  all  were  aliens:  thou  wert 
ind  inmate.*  Max.!  Thou  canst  not  leave 
oe; 

be ;  I  may  not,  will  not  think 
can  leave  me. 

MAX. 

O  my  God! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  have 
nstain'd  thee  from  thy  tottering  childhood, 
bond  is  there  of  natuml  love  ? 
in  tie,  that  does  not  knit  thee  to  me  ? 
,  Max. !  What  did  thy  father  for  thee, 
o  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  duty  ? 
forsake  me,  serve  thy  Emperor ; 
Mrard  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 
irith  his  mm's  fleece  will  he  reward  thee ; 
e  friend,  the  father  of  thy  youth, 
e  holiest  feeling  of  humanity, 
ig  worth  to  thee. 

MAX. 

O  God !  how  can  I 
•el  Am  I  not  forced  to  dait, 
my  duty — honor^ 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How?  Thy  duty? 
lom  ?  Who  art  thou  ?  Max. !  bethink  thee 
m  mayst  thou  have  ?  If  I  am  acting 
part  toward  the  Emperor, 
ime,  not  thine.    Dost  thou  belong 
ivn  self?  Art  thou  thine  own  commander? 
MI,  like  me,  a  freeman  in  the  world, 
r  actions  thou  shouldst  plead  free  agency? 


poor  and  inadeqaste  tmislation  of  the  sfbetionats 

die  orictomi— 

0  aDe  wmrea  FtramAiiige,  I7«  want 

IS  Kind  d«s  Hsums. 

ii ia the  bsst slyls  efMssriagsb  O 


On  me  thou'rt  planted,  I  am  thy  Emperor; 

To  obey  me,  to  bdong  to  me,  this  is 

Thy  honor,  this  a  law  of  nature  jo  thee ! 

And  if  the  planet,  on  the  which  thou  liveM 

And  hast  thy  dwelling,  from  its  orbit  starts, 

It  is  not  in  thy  choice,  whether  or  no 

Thou  It  follow  it,    Unfelt  it  whirls  thee  onwaid 

Together  with  his  ring  and  all  his  moons. 

With  little  guilt  stepp'st  thou  into  this  conteM , 

Thee  will  the  world  not  censure,  it  will  praise  ttkt9 

For  that  thou  held'st  thy  friend  more  worth  to  ttkt9 

Than  names  and  influences  more  removed. 

For  justice  is  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 

Aflection  and  fidelity  the  sulgeci's. 

Not  every  one  doth  it  beseem  to  question 

The  far-off  high  Arcturus.  Most  securely 

Wilt  thou  pursue  the  nearest  duty — let 

The  pilot  fix  his  eye  upon  the  pole-star. 


SCENE  vn. 

To  them  enter  Newmann. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now  ? 

NEWMANN. 

The  Pappenheimers  are  dismounted^ 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  determined 
With  sword  in  hand  to  storm  the  house,  and  five 
The  Count,  their  colonel. 

WALLENSTEIN  (to  7*ERTSKT). 

Have  the  cannon  planlad 
I  will  receive  them  with  chain-shot 

[£rtf  Teetbky 
Prescribe  to  me  with  sword  in  hand!  Go,  Neamam! 
"Tis  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  moment 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleasure. 

[Neumann  exit  Illo  ttqa  to  the  whiam 

C0I7NTESS. 

Let  him  go,  I  entreat  thee,  let  him  go. 

iLLO  (at  the  unndow). 
Hell  and  perdition ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it? 

ILLO. 

They  scale  (he  council-house,  the  roof's  miooTCiM  t 
They  level  at  this  house  the  cannon 

MAX. 

Madmen 

ILLO. 

They  are  making  preparations  now  to  fire  <m  hbl 

DUCIIES8  AND  COUNlteS. 

Merciful  Heaven ! 

MAX  (to  WALLENSTEIN). 

Let  me  go  to  them! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  ft  Step* 
MAX.  (pohaing  to  Thekla  €md  the  DucHml). 
But  their  life !  Thine ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  tidings  bring'st  thoo,  Tsrtd^ 


SCENE  VnL 
7b  them  Tbetikt  (rehtming). 


Message  and  greeting  from  our  fitithfiil 
Their  ardor  may  no  kmger  be  curb'd  iik 
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They  entreat  permiMioii  to  Gommenoe  the  attack. 
And  if  thou  wouldft  but  give  the  word  of  onset, 
They  could  now  charge  the  enemy  in  rear, 
Into  the  dty  wedge  them,  and  with  eaae 
Overpower  them  in  die  narrow  itieeta. 

ILLO. 

Ooome! 
Let  not  their  ardor  oooL   The  soldiery 
Of  Butler's  corps  stand  by  us  fidthfully ; 
We  are  the  greater  number.    Let  us  charge  them. 
And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt 

W4LLXNSTKIN. 

What?  shall  this  town  become  a  field  of  slaughter. 

And  brothe^killing  Discord,  fire-ejred, 

Be  let  loose  through  its  streets  to  roam  and  nge  t 

Shall  the  decision  be  deliver'd  over 

To  deaf  remoTKless  Rage,  that  hears  no  leader! 

Here  is  not  room  for  battle,  only  for  butchery. 

Well,  let  it  be !  I  have  long  thought  of  it, 

So  let  it  bunt  then ! 

[Turns  to  Max. 
Well,  bow  is  it  with  thee  f 
Wilt  thou  attempt  a  heat  with  me.    Away ! 
Thou  art  &ee  to  go.    Oppose  thyself  to  me. 
Front  against  front,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle ; 
Tloa'rt  skilled  in  war,  thou  hast  leam'd  somewhat 

under  me, 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent. 
And  never  hadst  thou  fairer  opportunity 
To  pay  me  for  thy  schooling. 

OOUNTISS. 

Is  it  then, 
Cbh  it  have  come  to  this  t — ^What!  Cousin,  cousin ! 
Have  you  the  heart  f 

MAX. 

Hm  regiments  that  are  trusted  to  my  care 

I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  bring  away  from  Pilsen 

TVue  to  the  Emperor,  and  this  promise  will  I 

Bfake  good,  or  perish.    More  than  this  no  duty 

Requires  of  me.    I  will  not  fight  against  thee, 

Unless  compeird ;  for  though  an  enemy, 

Hiy  head  is  holy  to  me  still. 

[J\oortportM  of  cannon,  Illo  onJ  Tsrtsky  Aurry 
to  Ihewindom, 


WALLEM8TEXR. 


What's  thatr 


Ha  foils. 

WA  LLBlf  ITEM. 

Falls!  whot 

ILLO. 

Tiefonbach's  corps 
Discharged  the  ordnance. 

WALLBfarEIlf. 

Upon  whom? 

ILLO. 

On  Neumann, 
TcMi  mesMOger. 

WALLKlfSTDN  {tlttrting  up). 

Ha!  Death  and  HeU!  I  wiU— 

TIRT8KT. 

FvpuBO  thyself  to  dieir  Uind  fteniy  t 

DUOHXit  and  CNNnmM. 

No! 
fkr  Ood^  Mk^  aol 


ILLO. 

Not  yet,  my  General ! 


0^  hold  him!  hold  him! 


WALLKKamil. 

Leave 


Doitnotf  < 
Nor  yet!  This  rash  and  Uoody  deed  has  tluoii-Qih«| 
Into  a  fiensy<fit— allow  them  time 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

Away!  too  long  already  have  I  loitered. 
They  are  embolden*d  to  these  outrages. 
Beholding  not  my  foce.    They  riiall  behold 
My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voice 
Are  they  not  my  troops  ?  Am  I  not  their  Generd, 
And  their  long-fear*d  commander!  Let  me  see. 
Whether  indeed  they  do  no  longer  know 
That  countenance,  which  was  dieir  sun  in  battle! 
From  the  balcony  (mark  f)  I  show  myself 
To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  onoe 
Revolt  is  mounded,  and  the  higfa-swoln  current 
Shrinks  back  into  the  old  bed  of  obedienoa 
[Exit  Wallxnstkin:  Illo,  Tbrtskt,  mi  Bunii 
foOon. 


SCENE  DL 


CotTNTXSB,  Duchess,  Max.  and  Tbskla. 

COUNTESS  (to  the  DUCHESI). 

Let  them  but  see  him—there  is  hope  sdU,  sirter. 

DUCHESS. 

Hope !  I  have  none ! 

MAX.  (toAo  during  the  Uul  teene  ha$  been  tteptdingd 
diatom*  in  a  visibie  tlruggle  affedings,  odMsoati 

This  can  I  not  endure. 
With  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  hither. 
My  purposed  action  seem'd  unblamable 
To  my  own  conscience — and  I  must  stand  her» 
like  one  abhorr*d,  a  hard  inhuman  being; 
Yea,  baded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  love ! 
Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sore  anguidi, 
Whom  I  with  one  word  can  make  happy— O! 
My  heart  revolts  within  me,  and  two  voices 
Make  themselves  audible  within  ray  bosom. 
My  soul 's  benighted ;  I  no  longer  can 
Distinguish  the  right  track     O,  well  and  truly 
Didst  thou  say,  fother,  I  relied  too  rauch 
On  ray  own  heart    My  mind  moves  to  and  fio— 
I  know  not  ¥rbM%  to  da 

COITNTESS. 

What!  you  know  notf 
Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  jroul  O!  then  I 
Will  tell  it  you.    Your  fother  is  a  traitor, 
A  frightful  traitor  to  us — he  has  plotted 
Against  our  General's  life,  has  plunged  us  all 
In  misery-^and  you're  his  son !  "Tis  your's 
To  make  the  amends — Make  you  the  son's  fidelitf 
OtOweigh  the  fother's  treason,  that  the  name 
Of  Picoolomini  be  not  a  proverb 
Of  in&my,  a  common  form  of  cursing 
To  the  posterity  of  Wallenstein. 


Where  is  that  voice  of  truth  which  f  dam  foUowt 
It  speaks  no  kmger  m  siy  heart    We  all 
But  uttar  vrhat  our  passfeiHite  wiriies  didate? 
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■ngel  would  detcend  (W>m  Heaven, 
» fiv  me  the  right,  the  unoorrapted, 
ire  hand  fiom  the  pore  Fount  of  Light, 

[HU  eyes  glance  on  T^kkla. 
9*  angel  leek  1 7  To  this  heart, 
lening  heart,  will  I  ■ubmit  it ; 
by  love,  which  has  the  power  to  hli 
f  man  alone,  averted  ever 
dnquieted  and  gniltjr— oaiuf  thoa 
ma,  if  I  itay  I  Say  that  thou  canrt^ 
theDoke'e 

couimn. 
Think,  ni( 


at  thoiiyee2uL 


Think  nothing,  Tliekla! 


COUNTKSS. 

Think  upon  your  father. 


]neation  thee,  aa  Friedland's  danghter. 

beloved  and  the  unerring  god 

f  heart,  I  question.    What  *s  at  stake  ? 

Mr  diadem  of  royalty 

ivoo  or  not — that  might'st  tnon  Ikink  on. 

i,  and  his  souVs  quiet,  are  at  stake ; 

ne  of  a  thousand  gallant  men, 

aU  follow  me ;  shall  I  forswear 

md  duty  to  the  Emperor  7 

I  send  into  Octavio's  camp 

cidal  ball  7  For  when  the  ball 

a  cannon,  and  is  on  its  flight, 

Qger  a  dead  instrument! 

spirit  passes  into  it, 

ging  furies  seize  possession  of  it, 

sore  malice  guide  it  the  worst  way. 

TBXKLA. 

MAX.  {iniemq)tmg  Aer). 

Nay,  not  precipitately  either,  Hiekla. 
md  thee.    To  thy  noble  heart 
est  duty  might  appear  the  highest 
in,  not  the  great  part,  would  I  act 
a  my  childhood  to  thk  present  hour, 
at  the  Duke  has  done  for  me,  how  loved  me, 
i  loo,  how  my  fiither  has  repaid  him. 
B  the  free  bvely  impulses 
ility,  the  piow  friend's 
itachment,  these  too  are  a  holy 
o  the  heart ;  and  heavily 
darings  of  nature  do  avenge 
es  on  the  barbarian  that  insults  them. 
fMMi  the  balance,  all — then  speak, 
ly  heart  decide  it 

THKKUL 

O,  thy  own 
;  ago  decided.    Follow  thou 
l*a  first  feeling 

COUNTISa. 

Oh!  ill-fated  woman! 

THKKLA. 

He,  that  that  can  be  the  right, 

h  Uiy  tender  heart  did  not  at  first 

d  seize  with  instant  impulse  7  Go, 

duty !  I  should  ever  love  thee. 

thou  hadst  chosen,  thou  wouldst  still  have 


Nobly  and  worthy  of  thee — but  repentance 
Shall  ne'er  disturb  thy  soul's  fair  peace. 


Thaiil 
Must  leave  thee,  must  part  from  thee ! 

THKKLA. 

Being  foidiiU 
To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  fiuthfol  too  to  mex 
If  our  fiites  part,  our  hearts  remain  united. 
A  bloody  hatred  will  divide  for  ever 
The  houses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland ; 
But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses — Go ! 
Quick !  quick !  and  separate  thy  righteous  canso 
From  our  unholy  and  unblessed  one ! 
The  curse  of  Heaven  lies  upon  our  head: 
Tis  dedicate  to  ruin.    Even  me 
My  father's  guilt  drags  with  it  to  perdition. 
Mourn  not  for  me : 
My  destiny  will  quickly  be  decided. 

[Max.  cUupa  herinku  arms  in  extreme  emctUm. 
There  is  heard  from  behind  the  Scene  a  Umi, 
wHd,  long-continued  cry,  Vivat  Fkadinaii- 
DU8,  accompanied  by  warlike  InalntmaU$, 
Max  and  Thekla  remain 
in  each  other's  embraces. 


SCENE  X. 
To  these  enter  Tkrtbky. 
couirma  (meeeti^  Am). 

What  meant  that  ciy  7  What  wm  it! 

TERT8KT. 


All  skil! 


COUNTUa. 

What!  they  regarded  not  his  countenance? 


T  was  an  in  vain. 


DUCHBM. 

They  shouted  Vivat! 

TSETIKT. 

To  Uie  EnpaiQf 

OOUNTISa. 


The  traitors! 


Nay !  he  was  not  once  permitted 
Even  to  address  them.    Soon  as  he  began. 
With  deafening  noise  of  warlike  instruments 
They  drown'd  his  word&    But  here  he  comes. 


SCENE  XI. 


To  tkem  enter  Wallxnstein ,  occoaipamed  hy  Illo 

and  BuTLKB. 

WALLENSTCN  {fls  kc  entcr^ 

Tertsky! 


My  General  7 

WALLENSTIiN. 

Let  our  regiments  hold  themselves 
In  readiness  to  march ;  for  we  shall  leave 
Filsen  ere  evening.  [ExU  Tnnfrt. 

Butler! 
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WALLKN8TKIN. 

Tlie  Governor  at  Egni  it  your  fiiend 
And  oountr^rman.    Write  to  him  instantly 
^  a  poat-courier.    He  must  be  advised, 
Tiiat  we  are  with  hin^  early  on  the  morrow. 
Tou  fi>Uow  ua  yourwli^  your  regiment  with  you. 

BOTUCE. 

It  diaU  be  done,  my  General ! 

WALLSHvniN  (ttept  between  Max.  and  Thkkla,  who 
ktne  remained  during  IkU  time  m  eadi  oOia'e 
armi^ 

Pkit! 


OGod! 
[Cwmmert  enter  with  drawn  tworde,  and  assemUe  m 
the  haek-ground.  At  Ike  tame  time  there  are  heard 
from  beiow  some  epuited  pattagee  out  of  the  Pap- 
penheim  March,  which  teem  to  addreu  Max. 
WALLKNSTKUf  (to  the  Cmroseiers). 
ffen  be  ii,  he  is  at  liberty :  I  keep  him 
No  longer. 

[He  turns  away^  and  ttands  to  that  Max.  cannot 
pott  by  lum  nor  approoA  the  Puncbbs. 

MAX. 

"nioa  know*it  that  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee !  I  go  forth  into  a  desert. 
Leaving  my  all  behind  me.    O  do  not  turn 
Tline  eyes  away  from  me !  O  once  more  show  me 
Thy  ever  dear  and  honored  countenance. 

[Max.  attempt*  to  take  his  hand,  but  is  repeBed; 

he  turns  to  the  Countess. 
Is  there  no  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  for  me  7 

[The  CouNTKSS  turns  away  from  him ;  he  turns 

to  the  Duchess. 
M>  mother' 

DUCHEBS. 

Go  where  duty  calls  you.    Haply 
Hie  tmie  may  come,  when  you  may  prove  to  us 
A  true  firiend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

Ton  give  me  hope ;  you  would  not 
Snflbr  me  wholly  to  despair.    No !  no ! 
Mine  is  a  certain  misery — ^Thanks  to  Heaven 
That  oflers  me  a  means  of  ending  it 

[7^  military  music  begiju  again.  The  stage  fUs 

more  and  more  with  armed  men.   Max.  sees 

Butler,  and  addresses  him. 
And  you  here.  Colonel  Butler— and  will  you 
Not  follow  me  ?    Well,  then !  remain  more  faithful 
To  your  new  lord,  than  you  have  proved  yourself 
To  the  Emperor.    Come,  Butler!  promise  me, 
Give  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  you  'U  be 
Ihe  guardian  of  his  life,  its  shield,  its  watchman. 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  trades  in  murder. 
Now  he  doth  need  the  foithful  eye  of  friendahip, 
And  hose  whom  here  I  see — 

[Casting  suspicious  looks  on  Iixo  €md  Butlee. 


irresolule,  and  in  apparent  anguish 
mean  time  the  stage  Jills  more  and  m 
the  horns  sound  from  below  lou 
louder,  and  each  time  after  a  shor, 
txd. 

MAX. 

Bbw,  blow !  O  were  it  but  the  Swedish  tru 
And  all  the  naked  swords,  which  1  see  here 
Were  plunged  into  my  breast!  What  purpoi 
You  come  to  tear  me  from  this  place !  Bewi 
Ye  drive  me  not  to  desperation. — ^Do  it  not! 
Ye  may  repent  it! 

[The  stage  is  entirely  filed  with  arn 
Yet  more !  weight  upon  weight  to  drag  me  ( 
Think  what  ye*re  doing.    It  is  not  well  done 
To  choose  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader; 
You  tear  me  from  ray  happiness.    Well,  tha 
I  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.    Mark ! 
For  your  own  ruin  you  have  choeen  me : 
Who  goes  with  me,  must  be  prepared  to  per 
[He  turns  to  the  back-ground,  there  ensut 
den  and  violent  movement  among  the 
siers ;  they  surround  him,  and  carry 
in  wild  tianulL  Wallenstein  rem 
movable.    Tuckla  sinks  into  her 
arms.     The  curtain  falls.    7^  si 
comes  loud  and  overpowering^  am 
into  a  complete    war-march—^he  < 
Joins  it — arul  continues  during  the 
between  the  second  and  third  AUs. 


ACTm. 

SCENE  L 
Scene — The  Burqomastee's  House  at  I 
BUTLER  (Just  arrived). 
Here  then  he  is,  by  his  destiny  conducted. 
Here,  Friedland !  and  no  farther !  From  Boh 
Thy  meteor  rose,  traversed  the  sky  awhile. 
And  here  upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  forsworn  the  ancient  c 
Blind  man !  yet  tnistest  to  thy  ancient  fortm] 
Profiuier  of  die  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  fellow-citizens 
Thou  mean'st  to  wage  the  war.  Friedland,  be 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee — 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  thee  not ! 


SCENE  n. 
Butler  and  Gordon. 


tLLO. 

Go— seek  for  traitors 
In  Galas*,  in  your  fiuher*s  quarters.    Here 
Is  only  one.    Away !  away !  and  free  us 
From  his  detested  sight !  Away ! 

[Max.  attempts  once  more  to  approach  Thekla.  | 
WALLKNWTEiN  prevents  him.   Max.  sfondt  I 


GORDON. 

Is  it  yont 
How  my  heart  sinks!  The  Duke  a  fugitive  t 
His  princely  head  attainted !  O  my  God ! 

BUTLER. 

You  have  received  the  letter  which  I  sent  yo 
By  a  post-courier  f 


GORDON. 

Yes :  and  in  obedience  to 
Open'd  the  strong-hold  to  him  without  scruplf 
For  an  im{^rial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
But  yet  forgive  me ;  when  even  now  I  saw 
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limself,  i?y  scruples  recommenced. 

ot  like  an  attainted  man, 

vn  did  Friedland  make  his  entrance ; 

majesty  beam'd  from  his  bruw, 
■s  in  the  days  when  all  was  right, 
•Jve  from  roe  the  accounts  of  office, 
lat  ftiUen  pride  learns  condescension : 

and  with  dignity  the  Duke 
ery  sylUible  of  approbation, 
praise  a  servant  who  has  done 
od  no  more. 

BITTLER. 

T  is  all  precisely 
1  in  my  letter.    Fnedland 
e  army  to  the  enemy, 
id  himself  to  give  up  Prague  and  Egra. 
ort  the  regiments  all  forsook  him, 
:cepted  thai  belong  to  Tertsky. 
have  fbllow'd  him,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
ce  of  attainder  is  paas'd  on  him, 
loyal  subject  is  required 
m  in  to  justice,  dead  or  living. 

GORDON. 

the  Emperor — Such  a  noble ! 
$h  talents !  Wliat  is  human  greatness  f 
,  this  can't  end  happily, 
his  greatness,  and  this  obscure  power 
iover'd  pit-fall.  The  human  being 
i  trusted  to  self-go venimenu 
u\d  written  law,  the  deep-trod  foot-marks 
custom,  are  all  necessary 
m  in  the  rood  of  faith  an'l  duty, 
ily  intrusted  to  this  man 
mpled  and  unnatural 
im  on  a  level  with  his  Emperor, 
»ud  soul  unleani'd  submission.  Woe  is  me ; 
r  him !  for  where  ho  fell,  I  deem 
t  stand  firm.    Alas !  dear  General, 
lucky  mediocrity 

experienced,  cannot  calculate, 
erous  wishes  such  a  height  may  breed 
t  of  such  a  man. 

BinxxR. 

Spare  your  laments 
id  sympathy ;  for  at  tliis  present 
mighty,  and  still  formidable. 
9S  advance  to  Egra  by  forced  marehes, 
ly  will  the  junction  be  accoroplish'd. 
not  be !  Tlie  Duke  must  never  leave 
;-hold  on  free  footing ;  for  I  have 
e  and  honor  here  to  hold  him  prisoner, 
laaistonce  'tis  on  which  I  calculate. 

GORDON. 

d  not  lived  to  see  this  day ! 
and  I  received  this  dignity, 
Hclf  intrust  this  strong-hold  to  me, 
n  now  required  to  make  his  dungeon. 
;ms  have  no  will  of  our  own : 
he  mighty  man  alone  may  listen 
impulse  of  his  human  nature, 
e  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law, 
the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at ! 

BUTLER. 

;  not  oiHict  you,  that  your  power 
tribed.    Much  liberty,  much  error ! 
V  path  of  duty  is  securest 


GORDON. 

And  all  then  have  deserted  him,  you  say  ? 
He  has  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands ; 
For  kingly  was  his  sjurit :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !  Many  a  one  from  dust 

[With  a  dy  glance  on  Buti.kk 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  very  dust 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honor. 
And  yet  no  friend,  not  one  friend  hath  he  purcluiMtl 
Whose  heart  beats  true  to  him  in  the  evil  hour 


BUTLER. 


Here  *8  one,  I  see. 


GORDON. 

I  have  enjoy'd  from  him 
No  grace  or  favor.    I  could  almost  doubt, 
If  ever  in  his  greatness  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youth.    For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  from  him ;  and  when  first 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me. 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
I  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence, 
If  I  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  was  first  delivered 

BUTLER. 

Say,  then,  will  you  fulfd  the  attainder  on  him  ? 

GORDON  {pauseB  reflecting — then  at  in  deep  d^ectuMd 
If  it  be  80 — if  all  be  as  you  say — 
If  he  've  betray 'd  the  Emperor,  his  master. 
Have  sold  the  troops,  have  purposed  to  deliver 
The  strong-holds  of  the  country  to  the  enemy — 
Yea,  truly ! — there  is  no  redemption  for  him ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  lot  should  destine 
To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Bergau 
At  the  same  period ;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

BUTLER. 

I  r  have  heard  so 

GORDON. 

Tis  full  thirty  years  since  then 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstein,  when  he  and  I  were  frieods : 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  soul : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Beyond  his  years :  his  dreams  were  of  great  otgectb 
He  walk'd  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit. 
Communing  with  himself;  yet  I  have  known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  conceptions ;  kindling  into  splendor 
His  soul  reveal'd  itself,  and  he  spake  so 
That  we  look'd  round  perplex'd  upon  edeh  other. 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  crazincss. 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 

BUTLER. 

But  was  it  where  ho  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fallen  asleep 

And  rose  up  free  from  injury  7  From  thiv  day 

(It  is  reported)  he  betray 'd  clear  marks 

Of  a  distemper'd  fimcy. 

GORDON. 

He  became 
Doubtless 'more  self^nwrapt  and  melancholy ; 
He  made  himself  a  Catholic.    Marvellously 
His  marvellous  preservation  had  transfbrm'd  him 
Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  he  were 
I  Incapable  of  dizziness  or  fidU 
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He  nn  alone  Uie  umteady  rope  of  life. 

But  now  our  dettiniei  drove  um  asunder ; 

He  paced  with  rapid  ttep  the  way  of  greatneas, 

Waa  Count,  and  Prince,  Duke-regent,  and  Dictator. 

And  now  is  all,  all  this  too  little  (or  him ; 

He  itretchea  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's  ciown. 

And  plungea  in  un&thomable  ruin. 


No  mora,  he  comes. 


SCENE  m. 


Th  Aesi  enter  Wallinstbin,  m  coiiMraa(ioii  with  the 
BuftOOMASTSE  qf  E^m. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Yon  were  at  one  time  a  free  town.    I  see. 
Ye  bear  the  half  eagle  in  your  city  arms. 
Why  the  Aa{f  eagle  only  f 

BUKGOMASTEK. 

We  were  free. 
But  fiir  these  last  two  hundred  yean  has  Egra 
Remain*d  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown ; 
Tlierefbre  we  bear  die  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Bsing  canoell*d  till  the  empire  ranaom  us. 
If  ever  that  should  be. 

WALLINSTEIN. 

Ye  merit  fireedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  dauntless.    Lend  jrour  ears 
To  no  designing  whispering  court-minioos. 
What  may  your  imposts  be  f 

BUROOMASTKR. 

So  heavy  that 
We  totter  under  theuL  The  garrison 
at  our  costs. 


WALXENBTEUf. 

I  wiU  relieve  you.    Tell  me. 

There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still  T 

[The  BuaooMASTEE  hesUatet, 
Ym,  yes ;  I  know  it    Many  he  concealed 
Vl^thin  these  walls— Confess  now — you  yourself— 

[Pixet  his  eye  <m  him.  The  Buegomastee  alarmed. 
Be  not  alarm'd.    I  hate  the  Jesuits. 
Could  my  will  have  determined  it,  they  had 
Been  long  ago  expell'd  the  empire.   Trust 
Mass-book  or  Bible— 'tis  all  one  to  me. 
Of  that  the  world  has  had  sufficient  proof 
I  built  a  church  for  the  relbrm'd  in  Glogau 
At  my  own  instance.    Harkye,  Burgomaster ! 
What  is  jrour  name  T 


BI7EOOMA8TEE. 

Pachhalbel,  may  it  pli 


you. 


WALLENSTEOf. 

Harkye* 

But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  I  now 
Diadoae  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Laying  hie  hand  on  the  Buegomastee's  AouJder 
with  a  eeriain  eolemniiy. 

The  times 
Draw  near  to  their  fulfilment.  Burgomaster! 
The  high  will  fall,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Haikye  !  But  keep  it  to  yourself!  The  end 
ApiHoaches  of  the  Spanish  double  monarchy — 
A  mew  mmagement  is  at  hand.  You 


SCENE  IV. 

To  Iheae  enter  Coitnt  Teetskt. 

teetset. 
Joy,  General ;  joy !  I  bring  you  welcome  tidingE 

WALLEN8TEUC. 

And  what  may  they  be  f 

TEETSET. 

There  has  been  an  engagemen 
At  Neustadt ;  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

7Tb0  tbne  moom  that  appear'd  at  once  in  the  Heaven.\Fiom  'v^nce  ^a4  ^wi  t«M\N«  ^2da  m\»\\\^E;Baos  f 


BUEOOMABTEE. 

With  wonder  and  afi&ight ! 

WALUumrntiif. 

Whereof  did  two 
Strangely  transform  themselves  to  bloody  daggso^ 
And  only  one,  the  middle  moon,  remain'd 
Steady  and  clear. 

BUEGOMASTEE. 

We  applied  it  to  the  Turks. 

WALXENSTEIir. 

The  Turks !  That  all't— I  tell  you,  that  two  empira 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
And  Luth'ranism  alone  remain. 

[Obeerxing  GosDOif  and  Birrm 
rfiuih, 
Tvras  a  smart  cannonading  that  we  heard 
This  evening,  as  we  joumey'd  hitherward ; 
T  was  on  our  left  hand.    EM  you  hear  it  here  t 

OOEDON. 

Distinctly.  The  wind  brought  it  from  the  South. 

BUTLEE. 

It  seem'd  to  come  from  Weiden  or  from  Neustadt 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tis  likely.  That  *8  the  route  the  Swedes  are  taking 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  7 

GOEDON. 

Not  quite  two  hundred 
Competent  men,  die  rest  are  invalids. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Good !  And  how  many  in  the  vale  of  JodiinL 

GOEDON. 

Two  hundred  arquebusiers  have  I  sent  thither. 
To  fortify  the  posts  against  the  Swedes. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Good !  I  commend  your  foresight  At  the  works  too 
You  have  done  somewhat  ? 

GOEDON. 

Two  additional  batteria 
I  caused  to  be  run  upw    They  were  needed. 
The  Rhinegrave  presses  hard  upon  us.  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  have  been  watchful  in  your  Emperor's  service 
I  am  content  with  you,  lieutenant-ColoneL 

[To  BuTLEE. 
Release  the  outposti  in  the  vale  of  Jochim 
With  all  the  stations  in  the  enemy's  route. 

[To  GOEDOB 

Governor,  in  your  &ithful  hands  I  leave 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.    I 
Shedl  make  no  stay  here,  and  wait  but  the  arrival 
Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  yon,  together 
With  all  the  regiments. 
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TERTBKT. 

A  cwintfyiBMi  from  TincheiMeil  convey'd  it 
Sxn  tfler  ninrise  did  the  fight  begin ! 
A  tioop  of  the  Imperialists  fronwFachaa 
Etd  toned  their  way  into  the  Swedish  camp ; 
IV  cannonade  continaed  full  two  hours ; 
fliere  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  a  thousand 
Ifflpetialists,  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
Futher  than  this  he  did  not  know. 

WALLEN8TKIN. 

How  came 
Imperial  txoops  at  Neostadt  ?  Altringer» 
But  yesterday,  stood  sixty  miles  from  there. 
Coant  Galas*  force  collects  at  Frauenberg, 
And  have  not  the  full  compIemenL   Is  it  possible, 
Tlist  Suys  perchance  had  ventured  so  far  onward  f 
It  cannot  be. 

TERTBKT. 

We  shall  soon  know  the  whole, 
For  here  comes  Illo,  full  of  haste,  and  joyous. 


SCENE  V. 
To  ihue  enter  Illo. 

ILLO  (to  WaLLENSTEIN). 

A  eoorier,  Duke !  he  wishes  to  speak  with  thee. 

TERTSKY  {eagerly). 
Does  he  bring  confirmation  of  the  victory  ? 

WALLENSTEIN  (at  the  fame  time). 
What  does  he  bring  f  Whence  comes  he  7 

ILLO. 

From  the  Rhinegrave. 
And  what  he  brings  I  can  announce  to  you 
fieibrehand.    Seven  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes; 
At  Netistadt  did  Max.  Piccolomini 
Thiovr  himself  mi  them  wiUi  the  cavalry ; 
A  mtuderous  fight  took  place !  o*erpower'd  by  numbers 
The  Pappenheimers  all,  with  Max.  their  leader, 

[Wallenstein  thudderi  and  turns  pale. 
Were  left  dead  on  the  field.' 

WALLENSTEIN  {after  a  pause,  in  a  low  voice). 
Where  is  the  messenger?  Conduct  me  to  him. 

[Wallenstein  is  going,  v>hen  Lady  Neubrunn 
rushes  into  the  room.  Some  Servants  follow 
her,  and  run  across  the  stage. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Help!  Help! 

ILLO  and  TERTSKY  {at  the  same  time). 
What  now? 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  Princess! 

WALLENSTEIN  and  TERTSKY. 

Does  she  know  it? 
NEUBRUNN  (ot  the  some  time  with  them). 
8he  is  dying!     [Hurries  of  the  stage,  when  Wallen- 

BTEiN  and  TtRTSKY  fcUow  her. 


SCENE  VL 
Butler  and  Gordon. 

GORDON. 

What's  this? 

BUTLER. 

She  has  lost  the  man  she  loved-^ 
Young  Piccolomini,  who  fell  in  the  battla 


GORDON. 

Unfortunate  Lady ! 

BUTLER 

You  have  heard  what  lUo 
Reporteth,  that  the  Swedes  are  conquerors, 
And  marching  hitherward. 

GORDON. 

Too  well  I  heard  it 

BUTLER. 

They  are  twelve  regiments  strong,  and  there  are  fiTe 
Close  by  us  to  protect  the  Duke.    We  have 
Only  my  single  regiment ;  and  the  garrison 
Is  not  two  hundred  strong. 

GORDON. 

'Tis  even  so 

BITTLER. 

It  is  not  possible  with  such  small  force 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  like  him. 

GORDON. 

I  grant  it  * 

BUTLER. 

Soon  the  numbers  would  disarm  wt, 
And  liberate  him. 

GORDON. 

It  were  to  be  feared. 

BUTLER  {after  a  pause). 
Know,  I  am  warranty  for  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  I  pledged  myself  for  his, 
Must  make  my  word  good,  cost  it  what  it  will. 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner, 
Why — death  makes  all  things  certain ! 

GORDON. 

Butler!  What 
Do  I  understand  you  f  Gracious  God !  You  could — 

BUTLER. 

He  must  not  live. 

GORDON. 

And  you  can  do  the  deed ! 

BUTLER. 

Either  you  or  I.    This  morning  was  his  last 

GORDON 

You  would  assassinate  him. 

BUTLER. 

'TIS  my  purpose 

GORDON. 

Who  leans  with  his  whole  confidence  upon  you! 

BtTTLER. 

Such  is  his  evil  destiny ! 

GORDON. 

Your  General ! 
The  sacred  person  of  your  General! 

BUTLER. 

My  General  he  has  leen. 

GORDON, 

That  'tis  only 
An  **  has  been**  washes  out  no  viUany. 
And  without  judgment  pass'd  7 

BUTLER. 

The  execution 
Is  here  instead  of  judgment 

GORDON. 

This  were  murder. 
Not  justice.    The  most  guilty  should  be  heard 

BUTLER. 

His  guilt  is  clear,  the  Emperor  has  pass'd  judg^nant 
And  we  but  execute  Yna  ^^inlliL 
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GORDON. 

We  should  not 
Hiiny  to  realize  a  bloody  tentence. 
A  word  may  be  recall'd,  a  life  con  never  be. 

BUTLER. 

Dispatch  in  service  pleases  sovereigiis. 

GORDON. 

No  honest  man's  ambitious  to  press  forward 
To  the  hangman's  service. 

BUTLSR. 

And  no  brave  man  Iomi 
Hji  color  at  a  daring  enterprise. 

•         GORDON. 

A  brave  man  hazards  life,  but  not  his  conscience. 

DUTI^R. 

What  then  f  Shall  he  go  forth,  anew  to  kindle 
The  unextinguishable  flame  of  war  f 

GORDON. 

Seize  him,  and  hold  him  pri«>ner — do  not  kill  him ! 

BUTLER. 

Had  not  the  Emperor's  army  been  defeated, 
I  might  have  done  so — But  'tis  now  past  by. 

GORDON. 

O.  wherefore  open'd  I  the  strong-hold  to  him  ? 

BUTLER. 

Hii  destiny  and  not  the  place  destroys  him. 

GORDON. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseem'd  a  soldier, 
I  had  fallen,  defending  the  Emperor's  ciuidel ! 

BUTI^R. 

Yes !  and  a  thousand  gallant  men  have  pensh'd ! 

GORDON. 

Doing  their  duty — that  adorns  the  man ! 

But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  curses  it. 

BUTLER  {brings  out  a  paper). 
Here  is  the  manifesto  which  commands  us 
To  gain  possession  of  his  person.    Sec — 
It  is  address'd  to  you  as  well  as  me. 
Are  you  content  to  take  the  consequences, 
If  through  our  fault  he  escape  to  the  enemy  ? 

GORDON. 

I  f  Giucious  God ! 

BUTLER. 

Take  it  on  yourselfl 
Come  of  it  what  it  may,  on  you  I  lay  iL 

GORDON. 

0  God  in  heaven ! 

BUTLER. 

Can  you  advise  aught  else 
Wherewith  to  execute  the  Emperor's  purpose  f 
Say  if  you  can.    For  I  desire  his  fiill, 
Not  his  destruction. 

GORDON. 

Merciful  heaven !  what  must  be 

1  see  as  clear  as  you.    Yet  still  the  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings ! 

BUTLER. 

Mine  is  of  harder  stuff!  Pu'ecessity 

In  her  rough  school  hath  steel'd  me.    And  this  Illo 

And  Tertsky  likewise,  they  must  not  survive  him. 

GORDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  these.    Their  own  bad  hearts 
Impell'd  them,  not  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
'Twas  they  who  strew'd  the  seeds  of  evil  passioni 
la  big  calm  bnatt,  and  with  offidoui  villany  | 


Wator'd  and  nurs'd  the  pois'nous  plants.    May  tlMf 
Receive  their  earnests  to  the  uttermost  mite ! 

BUTLER. 

And  their  death  shall  precede  his ! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  this  evemnx 

Amid  the  merry-making  of  a  feast, 

And  keep  them  prisoners  in  the  citadels 

But  this  makes  shorter  work.    I  go  this  instant 

To  give  the  necessary  orders. 


SCENE  vn. 


To  thete  enter  Illo  and  T^rtskt. 

TERT8KT. 

Our  luck  is  on  the  turn.    To-morrow  come 
The  Swedes — twelve  thousand  gallant  u'arrion,  lUs 
Then  straightways  for  Vienna.    Cheerily,  friend! 
What!  meet  such  news  with  such  a  moody  fiuief 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 

Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  worthless  traiton 

Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us ; 

One  has  already  done  his  bitter  penance. 

The  Piccolomini :  be  his  the  fiite 

Of  all  who  wish  us  evil !  This  flies  sure 

To  the  old  man's  heart ;  he  has  his  whole  Ufe  long 

Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raise  his  ancient  house 

From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince ; 

And  now  must  seek  a  grave  for  his  only  son. 

BUTLKR. 

'Twas  pity,  though !  A  youih  of  such  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament !  The  Duke  himself^ 
"Twas  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  his  hea^ 

ILLO. 

Hark  ye,  old  friend !  That  is  the  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  General — 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Italians. 
Yea,  at  this  very  moment,  by  my  soul ! 
He'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over. 
Could  he  tliereby  recall  his  friend  to  life. 

TERTSKY. 

Hush,  hush!    Let  the  dead  rest!  lliis  evenin^'i 

business 
Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  the  other  down — 
Your  regiment,  Illo !  gives  the  entertainment, 
Come !  we  will  keep  a  merry  caniival — 
The  night  for  once  be  day,  and  'mid  full  glasses 
Will  we  expect  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

ILLO. 

Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  to-day. 
For  there 's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !  This  sword 
Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  bathed  to  the  hilt 
In  Austrian  blood. 

GORDON. 

Shame,  slrnme!  what  talk  » th* 
My  Lord  Field  Marshal  7  Wherefore  foam  j-oa  so 
Against  your  Emperor  { 

BUTLER. 

Hope  not  too  much 
From  this  first  victory.    Bethink  you,  sirs ! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns; 
The  Emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

ILLO. 

The  Emperor  has  soldiers,  no  commander 
For  this  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
li  but  a  tyro.   Galas  t  He's  do  luck, 
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Id  the  ruiner  of  anniea. 

BUTLER. 

viper,  this  Octavio, 
t  stabbing  in  the  back, 
its  Fhedland  in  Uie  open  field. 

TKRTSKT. 

friends,  it  cannot  but  succeed ; 
mow,  can  ne'er  fbnake  the  Duke! 
ler  Wallenstein  can  Austria 

Do  as  he  ordered  you.    Send  round  patrols. 
Take  measures  for  the  citadel's  security ; 
When  they  are  within,  I  close  the  casile-gata 
That  nothing  may  transpire. 

GORDON  {with  earnert  anxiety). 

Oh!  haste  not  so! 

ILLO. 

The  Duke  will  soon  aasemble 
ly :  all  comes  crowding,  streaming 
tcdicate  by  destiny, 

prosperous  fortune.    I  behold 
ae  boick  again !  he  will  become 
le  mighty  Lord  which  he  has  been. 
»  fools,  who've  now  deserted  him, 
[  can't  but  laugh  to  think  of  them, 
II  he  present  to  all  his  friends, 
ing  and  Emperor  reward 
I ;  but  we  've  the  nearest  claims. 

[To  Gordon. 

be  forgotten.  Governor ! 
lu  from  this  nest,  and  bid  you  shine 
tion :  your  fidelity 
L 

CORDON. 

I  am  content  already, 
climb  no  higher ;  where  great  height  is, 
t  needs  be  greaL    **  Great  height,  great 
>th.'' 

ILLO. 

ve  no  more  business,  for  to-morrow 
will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 
Ly.  it  is  sapper-time.    What  think  you  f 
e  have  the  State  illuminated 
the  Swede  ?  And  who  refuses 
Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

tertsky. 
not  that,  it  will  not  please  the  Duke — 

ILLO. 

re  masters  here ;  no  soul  shall  dare 
If  imperial  where  we  've  the  rule, 
d  night,  and  for  the  last  time,  take 
of  the  place.    Send  out  petrols 
ure,  the  watch-word  may  be  alter'd 
)  of  ten ;  deliver  in  the  keys 
I  himself,  and  then  you  've  quit  for  ever 
lip  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
will  take  possession  of  the  citadeL 
T8KT  (as  he  is  going,  to  Butler). 
lough,  to  the  castle  f 

BUTLER. 

At  the  right  time. 
[Exeunt  Tertsky  and  bxo. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Gordon  and  Butler. 


BUTLER. 

You  have  heard  already 
To-morrow  to  the  Swedes  belongs.    This  night 
Alone  is  ours.    They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  still  greater.    Fare  you  well. 

GORDON. 

Ah !  your  looks  tell  me  nothing  good.    Nay,  Butler 
I  pray  you,  promise  me ! 

butler. 

The  sun  has  set ; 
A  fateful  evening  doth  descend  upon  us. 
And  brings  on  their  long  night !  Their  evil  stars 
Deliver  them  unarm'd  into  our  hands. 
And  fiom  their  drunken  dream  of  golden  fortunes 
The  dagger  at  their  heart  shall  rouse  them.    Well, 
The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculatoi , 
His  fellow-men  were  figures  on  his  chess-board. 
To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  required. 
Other  men's  honor,  dignity,  good  name. 
Did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience  of  it 
Still  calculating,  calculating  still ; 
And  yet  at  last  his  calculation  proves 
Erroneous;  the  whole  game  is  lost ;  and  lo! 
His  own  life  will  be  found  among  the  forfoits. 

GORDON. 

0  think  not  of  his  errors  now ;  remember 
His  greatness,  his  munificence,  think  on  all 
The  lovely  features  of  his  character, 
On  all  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life. 
And  let  them,  like  an  angel's  arm,  unseen 
Arrest  the  lifted  sword. 

butler. 

It  is  too  late. 

1  suflbr  not  myself  to  feel  compassion. 
Dark  thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  duty  now : 

[Grasping  Gordon's  hand» 
Gordon!  'tis  not  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  the  Duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love  him), 
Yet  'tis  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  roe 
To  be  his  murderer.    'TIS  his  evil  fate. 
Hostile  concurrences  of  many  events 
Control  and  subjugate  me  to  the  oftice. 
In  vain  the  himian  being  meditates 
Free  action.    He  is  but  the  wire-work'd*  puppet 
Of  the  blind  Power,  which  out  of  his  own  choice 
Creates  for  him  a  dread  necessity. 
What  too  would  it  avail  him,  if  there  were 
A  something  pleading  for  him  in  my  heart — 
Still  I  must  kill  him. 


Gordon  {looking  after  them). 

m !    How  free  from  all  foreboding ! 
ito  the  outspread  net  of  murder, 
drunkenness  of  victory ; 
ty  for  their  fate.    This  Illo, 
wing  and  foolhardy  villain, 

fain  bathe  himself  in  his  Emperor's 
ood. — 


GORDON. 

If  your  heart  speak  to  yoa 
Follow  its  impulse.    'Tis  the  voice  of  God. 
Think  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  prosperous 
Bedew'd  with  blood^his  blood  f   Believe  it  not ! 


•  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  pattinc  so  bUipbooioiis  assBli- 
ment  in  the  mmtth  of  my  «fbAx««MK.  *t  .^ 
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BUTUDL 

Too  know  not  Aik  not!  Whereibra  Bbould  it  happen. 
That  the  Swedes  goin'd  the  victory,  and  haaten 
With  such  forced  marches  hitherward  f  Fain  would  I 
Have  given  him  to  the  Emperor*!  mercy.^-<jordon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  blood — But  I  must  ransom 
The  honor  of  my  word, — it  lies  in  pledge— 

And  he  must  die,  or 

[Passionatdy  grtuping  Gordon's  htneL 
listen  then,  and  know ! 
1  am  dukomn'd  if  the  Duke  escape  us. 


GoaooN. 


O!  to  save  such  a 


BUTLKK. 

What! 


GORDON. 

It  is  worth 
A  sacrifice^ — Come,  friend !    Be  noble-minded ! 
Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men*s  opinions, 
Forms  our  true  honor. 

BUTUUi  ijUHih  a  cold  and  haughty  air). 
He  is  a  great  Lord, 
This  Duke — and  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
This  is  what  you  would  say  f    Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me. 
Whether  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honor — 
So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved  f 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves. 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  station'd, 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  therefore  he  dies. 

GORDON. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  from  you !  [Exit  Gordon. 


SCENE  IX. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE L 

Scene— BvlZer**  Chamber, 

Butler,  BiAJoa,  and  Gerauhn. 

BUTLER. 

Find  me  twelve  strong  Dragoons,  arm  the 

pikes. 

For  there  most  be  no  firing— 
Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  bonqoetH 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up,  rush  al 
And  cry— Who  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor? 
I  will  overtom  the  table — while  you  attack 
nio  and  Tertsky,  and  dispatch  them  both. 
The  castle-palace  is  well  barr'd  and  guardei 
That  no  intelligence  of  this  proceeding 
May  moke  its  way  to  the  Duke. — Go  instant 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereuz 
And  the  Macdonald  ? 

GERAU>IN. 

They  11  be  here 
[Exit  Gi 

BUTLER. 

Here's  no  room  for  delay.   The  citizens 
Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.    They  see  in  the 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.    Arms  too  have  been  gi^ 
By  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  citizen 
Haive  volunteered  thcnwelves  to  stand  on  gv 
Dispatch  then  be  the  word.    For  enemies 
Threaten  us  from  without  and  from  within. 


BUTLER  (fllone). 

I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  life  long; 
The  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel, 
So  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon  ' 
He  prizes  above  all  his  fealty ; 
His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing ; 
In  opposition  to  his  own  sofl  heart 
He  subjugates  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 
Me  in  a  weaker  moment  pasaon  warp'd ; 
I  stand  beside  him,  and  must  feel  myself 
The.  worse  man  of  the  twa  What,  though  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it  too- 
High-minded  Piccolomini! 
There  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonor  me ! 
This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse ! 
Duke  Fried  land,  thou  or  I — Into  my  own  hands 
Fortune  delivers  me — ^The  dearest  thing  a  man  has 
is  himsel£ 

(TTie  atrtam  drtpi) 


SCENE  n. 


Butler,  Captain  Deverbux,  and  Maod 

MACDONALD. 

Hera  we  are,  General. 

DEVEREUZ. 

What's  to  be  the  wat 

BUTLER. 

Long  live  the  Emperor ! 

BOTH  {recoUing). 
How? 

BUTLER. 

Live  the  House  of 

DEVEREUX. 

Have  we  not  sworn  fidelity  to  Friedland  ff 

MACDONALD. 

Have  we  not  march'd  to  this  place  to  prote 

BUTLER. 

Protect  a  traitor,  and  his  country's  enemy ! 

DEVEREUX. 

Why,  yes !  in  his  name  you  administer'd 
Our  oath. 

MACDONALI). 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  E 

BirrLER. 
I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him 

DEVEREUX. 

So  then! 


MACDONALD. 

An  allai'd  case ! 
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BOTLKE  {to  DkTKEKUX). 

.  Thoa  wretched  man! 

9immty  leavnt  tikoa  diy  oath  and  oolonf 

DEVniXUX. 

lie  devfl  I — ^I  but  ibliow'd  your  example. 
If  yoa  ooold  prove  a  yillain,  why  not  we  f 

MACDONAUX 

We've  noaght  to  do  with  t&tfiHiv— that'a  your 

bosineaa. 
Too  are  our  General,  and  give  out  the  ordeii ; 
We  fi>Uow  you,  though  the  track  lead  to  helL 

BUTLXR  {(igjpeaaedi. 
Good  then!  we  know  each  other. 

MACDONALD. 

I  ahould  hope  ao. 

DKVBUEUX. 

Soldien  of  fortune  are  we — who  bida  moat, 
HehaauB 

MACDONALIX 

Tiae'enao! 

BOTLXX. 

Well,  for  the  preaent 
Te  most  remain  honest  and  faithful  soldiers. 


We  with  no  other. 


Tint  k  still  better. 


OKTKEXUX. 
BUTLEX. 

Ay,  and  make  your  fortunea. 

MACDONALOt. 
BUTLXX. 

listen! 


BOTH. 

We  attend. 

BUTLXX. 

(t  ■  the  Emperor's  will  and  ordinance 

1\)  Mize  the  pexaon  of  the  Prince-duke  Friedland, 

Alive  or  dead. 

DXYXXKUX. 

It  run*  so  in  the  letter. 

MACDONALD. 

Alive  or  dead — theae  were  the  very'  words. 

BUTLXX. 

And  he  shall  be  rewarded  from  the  State 
In  l«tui  and  gold,  who  profleis  aid  thereta 

DKVKREUX. 

Aj !  that  sounds  well.  The  toordt  sound  always  well 
That  travel  hither  from  the  Court    Yes !  yes ! 
We  know  already  what  Court-words  import 
A  golden  chain  perhaps  in  sign  of  fovor, 
Or  an  old  charger,  or  a  parchment  patent, 
And  such  like^ — ^The  Prince-duke  pays  better. 

MACDONALD. 

Yes, 
The  Duke*s  a  splendid  paymaster. 

BUTLXX. 

All  over 
With  that,  my  fnends!  His  lucky  stan  are  set 

MACDONALD. 

And  is  that  certain? 


You  have  my  word  for  it 

DXVKXXirX. 

Ha  lucky  foitnnea  all  past  by? 

BUTLXX. 

Forever 
Beaaapooraa 


MACDONALD. 

As  poor  as  we  f 

DXVXXXUX. 

Macdonald,  well  deaert  him. 

BUTLXX. 

We'U  deaert  him  f 
Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already ; 
We  must  do  more,  my  countrymen !  In  short— 
We — we  must  kill  him. 

BOTH  (sterling  hack). 
KiUhim! 

BUTLXX. 

Yes!  must  kin  hiB« 
And  for  that  purpose  have  I  chosen  you. 

BOTH. 

Us» 

BUTLXX. 

You,  Captain  Devereuz,  and  thee,  Macdonald 

DKVKRXUX  (after  a  pauae). 
Choose  ]rou  some  other. 

BUTLXX. 

What?  art  dastardly f 
Thou,  with  full  thirty  lives  to  answer  ibr^ 
Thou  conscientious  of  a  sudden  ? 

DXTXXKUZ. 

Nay. 
To  asHusinate  our  Lord  and  General — 

MACDONALD. 

To  whom  we've  sworn  a  soldier's  oath^ 

BUTLXX. 

Theoatfi 

Is  null,  for  Friedland  is  a  traitor. 

DXVXXXUX. 

No,  no !  it  is  too  bad ! 

MACDONALD. 

Yea,  by  my  soul ! 
It  is  too  bad.    One  has  a  conscience  too-* 

DXVXXXUX. 

If  it  were  not  our  Chieftain,  who  so  long 

Has  issued  the  commands,  and  daim'd  our  duty. 

BUTLXX. 

Is  that  the  objection  ? 

DXVXXXUX. 

Were  it  my  own  fother. 
And  the  Emperor's  service  should  demand  it  of  me. 
It  might  be  done,  perhaps — But  we  are  soldiers, 
And  to  assassinate  our  Chief  Commander, 
That  is  a  sin,  a  foul  abomination, 
From  which  no  Monk  or  Confeaaor  absolvea  ua 

BUTLXX. 

I  am  your  Pope,  and  give  you  abaolutiain. 
Determine  quickly ! 

DXVXXXUX. 

'Tvirillnocda 

MACDONALDb 

Twontdo. 

BUTLXX. 

Well,  off  then!  and — send  Peatalutx  to  me. 

DXVXXXUX  (Aesitafef). 
The  Peatalutx-^ 

MACDONALD. 

What  may  you  want  with  hunt 

BUTLXX. 

If  you  reject  it,  we  can  find  enough — 

DXVXXXUX. 

NxT,  if  ha  must  foil,  we  may  earn  die  bo«n^ 
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As  well  as  any  other.    What  think  yon, 
Brother  Macdonald  7 

MACDONALDi. 

Why,  if  he  nuat  fall. 
And  i0tS  fall,  and  it  can't  be  otherwise. 
One  would  not  give  place  to  this  Pestalatz. 

DKVEREUX  (afier  9ome  refledUm), 
When  do  you  purpose  he  should  &U  f 

BUTLEK. 

This  night 
TcHnorrow  will  the  Swedes  be  at  our  gates. 

DEVEREUX. 

You  take  upon  you  all  the  consequences' 

BUTLER. 

I  take  the  whole  upon  me. 

DEVEREUX. 

And  it  is 
The  EIniperor*s  will,  his  express  absolute  will? 
For  we  have  instances,  that  folks  may  like 
The  murder,  and  yet  hang  the  murderer. 

BUTLER. 

The  manifesto  says — alive  or  dead. 
Alive — *tis  not  possible— you  see  it  is  not 

OEVRRRUX. 

Well,  dead  then !  dead !  But  how  can  we  come  at  him  7 
The  town  is  filPd  with  Teruky's  soldiery. 

MACDONALD. 

Ay!  and  then  Tertsky  still  remains,  and  Illo— 

BUTLER. 

With  these  you  shall  begin — you  understand  me  7 

DEVEREUX. 

How  7  And  must  they  too  perish  7 

BUTLER. 

They  the  first 

MACDONALD. 

Hear,  Devereux !  A  bloody  evening  this. 

DEVEREUX. 

Have  you  a  man  for  that  7  Commission  me — 

BUTLER. 

TiB  given  in  trust  to  Major  Gerald  in ; 
This  is  a  carnival  night,  and  there's  a  feast 
Given  at  the  castle — there  we  shall  surprise  them. 
And  hew  them  dov\-n.    The  Pestalutz,  and  Lesley 
Have  that  commission — soon  as  that  is  finish'd— - 

DEVEREUX. 

Hear,  General !  It  will  be  all  one  to  you — 
Harkye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 

BUTLER. 

Twill  be  the  lesser  danger  with  the  Duke. 

DEVEREUX. 

Danger!  the  devil!  What  do  you  think  me,  General 7 
T  is  the  Duke's  eye,  and  not  his  sword,  I  fear. 

BUTLER. 

Vhat  can  his  eye  do  to  thee  7 

DEVEREUX. 

Death  and  hell ! 
Tlioa  know*8t  that  I'm  no  milk-sop,  General ! 
But  'tis  not  eight  days  since  the  Duke  did  send  me 
Twenty  gold  pieces  for  this  good  warm  coat 
Which  I  have  on !  and  then  for  him  to  see  me 
Standing  before  him  with  the  pike,  his  murderer, 
rhot  eye  of  his  looking  upon  this  coot — 
Why — why— the  devil  fetch  me!  I'm  no  milk-sop! 

BUTLER. 

The  Duke  presented  thee  this  good  warm  coat, 
And  thini  n  needy  wight,  hast  pangs  of  eopBCienca 


To  run  him  through  the  body  in  return. 

A  coat  that  is  far  bettor  and  iar  ^^-arroer 

Did  the  Emperor  give  to  him,  the  Prince's  mands 

How  doth  he  thank  the  Emperor  7  With  revolt, 

And  treason. 

DEVEREUX. 

That  is  true.    The  devil  take 
Such  thankers!  Ill  dispatch  him. 

BUTLER. 

And  wuuldstqoiil 
Thy  conscience,  thou  hast  naught  to  do  but  sin^ 
Pull  off*  the  coat ;  so  canst  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  spirits. 

DEVEREUX. 

You  are  right 
That  did  not  strike  me.    I'll  pull  off*  the  coat- 
So  there's  an  end  of  it 

MACDONALD. 

Yes,  but  there's  another 
Point  to  be  thought  o£ 

BUTLER. 

And  what's  that,  MaodoDald 

MACDONALD. 

What  avails  8\%x>rd  or  dagger  against  him  t 
He  is  not  to  be  wounded — he 


BUTLER  {tlarting  up). 

What7 

MACDONALD. 

Safe  against  shot,  and  stab  and  flash !  Hard  Ihtteiw 
Secured,  and  warranted  by  the  black  art ! 
His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  you. 

DEVEREUX. 

In  Inglestadt  there  was  just  such  another : 
His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel ;  at  last 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  gUDilodB 

MACDONALD^ 

Hear  what  I  '11  da 

DEVEREUX. 

Well? 

MACDONALIX 

In  the  cloister  here 
There 's  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 
I  '11  make  him  dip  my  sword  and  pike  for  me 
In  holy  water,  and  say  over  them 
One  of  his  strongest  blessings.  That 's  probatum 
Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that 

BUTLER. 

So  do,  MacdooaU 
But  now  go  and  select  from  out  the  regiment 
Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellows. 
And  let  them  take  the  uaihs  to  the  Emperor. 
Then  when  it  strikes  ele\cn,  when  the  first  loondi 
Are  pess'd,  conduct  them  silently  as  may  be 
To  the  house — I  will  myself  be  not  far  off 

DEVEREUX. 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Hartschier  and  Gordoo 
That  stand  on  guard  there  in  the  inner  chamber? 

BUTLER. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  place. 
I  lead  you  through  a  back-door  that's  defended 
By  one  man  only.    Me  my  rank  and  office 
Give  access  to  the  Duke  at  every  hour, 
I  '11  go  before  you — with  one  poniard-stroke 
Cut  Hartschier's  windpipe,  and  make  vmy  for  you 

DEVEREUX. 

And  when  we  are  there,  by  what  means  shall  we  gaoi 
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ike*B  bed-ohantber,  without  hii  alarming 
-vants  of  the  l^curt ;  for  he  haa  here 
irons  conipany  of  fbllowen  7 

BITTLEIU 

endants  fill  the  riglit  wing ;  he  hatei  bustle, 
tget  in  the  leA  wing  quite  alone. 

DEVEREUX. 

:  well  over — hey,  Macdonald  f  I 
eerly  on  the  occasion,  devil  knowa ! 

MACDOIfAUH 

oa  T  is  too  great  a  personage, 
will  hold  us  for  a  brace  of  villains. 

BinXER. 

ty,  honor,  splendor — You  may  safely 
It  the  people's  babble. 

DEVEREUX. 

If  the  business 

I  with  one's  ho&or — if  that  be  quite  certain — 

BITTLXR. 

r  hearts  quiie  at  ease.  Ye  save  for  Ferdinand 
wn  and  Empire.   The  reward  can  be 

II  one. 

DEVEREI7X. 

I  his  purpose  to  dethrone  the  Emperor! 

BUTI..ER. 

Yes ! — to  rob  him  c  f  his  Crown  and  Life. 

DEVELrjX. 

must  fall  by  the  executioner's  hands, 
we  deliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor 

BUTLER. 

It  were  his  certain  destiny. 

DEVEREUX. 

^ell !  Come  then,  Macdonald,  he  shall  not 
I  in  pain. 

ml  Butler  through  one  door^  Macdonald  and 
DiVEREUX  through  the  other. 


SCENE  in. 


•A  Gothic  cmd  gloomy  Apartment  aitheiyvcmas 
iedland's.  Thekui  on  a  feat.pak,  her  eye» 
ted.  The  Duchess  and  Lady  Neubrunn 
uedabouther.  Wallenstein and theCovtiTSES 
coKVcrtation. 

wallenstein. 

lew  she  it  so  soon  7 

countess. 

She  seems  to  have 
ed  some  misfortune.    The  re{M)rt 
ngagement,  in  the  which  had  fallen 
el  of  the  Imperial  army,  frighten'd  her. 
instantly.    She  flew  to  meet 
■edish  courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning, 
!«sted  from  him  the  disastrous  secret. 
I  we  miss'd  her,  hasten'd  af^er  her, 
id  her  Ijring  in  his  arms,  all  pale 
a  swoon. 

WALL£NSTE1N. 

A  heavy,  heavy  blow ! 
I  so  unprepared !  Poor  child !  How  is  it  f 

[Turning  to  the  Duchbs. 
amtng  ft>  herself' 

DnmEss. 

Her  eyes  are  opening. 

tfOUMTItt. 


14 
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THEKUk  (looking  around  her). 
Where  am  I  ? 

wallenstein  (steps  to  her,  raising  her  up  in  his* 
Come,  cheerly,  Thckla !  be  my  own  brave  girl ! 
See,  there's  thy  loving  mother.    Thou  art  in 
Thy  father's  arms. 

TUEKLA  (standing  up). 

Whore  is  he  ?  Is  he  gonef 

DUCHESS. 

Who  gone,  my  daughter  T 

TUEKLA. 

He — the  man  who  utter'd 
That  word  of  misery. 

DUCHESS. 

O!  think  not  of  it, 
Myl'hekla! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk ! 
Let  her  complain — mingle  your  tears  with  hen, 
For  she  hath  siifler'd  a  deep  anguish ;  but 
She'll  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Thekia 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  heart 

THEKLA. 

I  am  not  iU.  See,  I  have  power  to  stand. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep  7    Have  I  alaim'd  her  f 

It  is  gone  by — I  recollect  myself-* 

[She  casts  her  eyes  round  the  roomt  as  seeking  some 
one. 
Where  is  he  7  Please  you,  do  not  hide  him  from  me 
You  see  I  have  strength  enough :  now  I  will  hear  him. 

DUCHESS. 

No,  never  shall  this  messenger  of  evil 
Enter  again  into  thy  presence,  Thekia ! 

THEKLA. 

My  father — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Dearest  daughter  I 

THEKLA. 

I'm  not  weak— 
Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again. 
You'll  grant  me  one  request 7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Name  it,  my  daughter 

THEKLA. 

Permit  the  stranger  to  be  call'd  to  me, 
And  grant  me  leave,  that  by  myself  I  mtj 
Hear  his  report  and  question  him. 

DUCHESS. 

No,  never! 

COUNTESS. 

'Tis  not  advisable — assent  not  to  it 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hush !  Wherefore  wouldst  thou  speak  with  him,  m^ 
daughter  7 

THEKLA, 

Knowing  tlie  whole,  I  shall  be  more  collected  * 
I  will  not  be  deceived.    My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.    I  will  not  be  spared. 
The  worst  is  said  already :  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish ! 

DUCHESS  and  countess. 
Doit  not 

THIKLA. 

The  horror  overpcwer'd  me  by  surprise. 
My  heart  betrey'd  me  in  the  stxan^t'a 
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I  nnk  into  lib  annt ;  and  that  has  ahamed  me. 
I  mutt  replace  myself  in  his  esteem. 
And  I  must  speak  with  him,  perforce,  that  he. 
The  stranger,  may  not  think  ungently  of  me. 

WALLXNSTKIN. 

I  see  she  is  in  the  right,  and  am  inclined 

To  grant  her  this  request  of  hers.    Go,  call  him. 

(L4DT  Nkubrunn  ^oef  to  eatt  him). 

DUCHESS. 

But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present — 

THEKLA. 

Twere 
More  pleasing  to  me,  if  alone  I  saw  him : 
Trust  me,  I  shall  behave  mjrself  the  more 
Collectedly. 

WALLKlfSTBIN. 

Permit  her  her  own  will 
Leave  her  alone  with  him :  for  there  are  sorrows, 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Its  own  support    A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  its  own  strength  alone.  In  her  own  bosom. 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  breve  girl    I  '11  have  her  treated 
Not  as  the  woman,  but  the  heroine.  (Oohtg, 

COUNTESS  {detaining  him). 
Where  art  thou  going  7  I  heard  Tertsky  say 
That  'tis  thy  purpose  to  depart  fiom  hence 
TO'Diorrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

COUNTESS. 

O  take  us  with  you,  brother ! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.   The  mists  of  doubt 
Afagniiy  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  speaks  of  evil  f  I  entreat  you,  sister, 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

00UNTE88. 

Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  leave  us  not  behind  you  in  a  place 
That  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.    Heavy 
And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

These  walls  breathe  on  me,  like  a  church-yard  vault 

1  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  how  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.    Take  us  with  you. 
Come,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty ! — Niece, 
Yours  toa  We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with  you! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  place's  evil  omens  will  I  change. 

Making  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  beloved. 

LADT  NEUBRUNN  {returmng). 
The  Swedish  officer. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave  her  alone  with  me. 


[Eant 


DUCHESS  (to  Thekla,  toho  starii  and  tkiver$). 
There— pale  as  death !— Child,  'tis  impoorible 
That  thou  sbouldst  speak  with  him.  Follow  thy  mother. 

thekla. 
Hie  Lady  N«iihrann  then  maj  stay  with  ma. 

fEtnaii  DaaixEm  tad  CommM. 


SCENE  IV. 

Thekla,  the  Swedish  Captain,  Ladt  Nkubrukb 

CAPTAIN  {rttpectfutljf  <q>proaching  her). 
Princess— I  must  entrear  your  gentle  pardon— 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech— How  could  I — 

THEKLA  (wUh  dignity). 
You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasion'd 
You  fiom  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant 

CAPTAIN. 

I  fear  you  hate  my  presence. 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 

THEKLA. 

The  fiiult  is  mine.    Myself  did  wrest  it  fiom  yoo. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  interrupted 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement  May  it  please  yea 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

CAPTAIN. 

Princess,  'twill 
Renew  yoai  anguish. 

THEKLA. 

I  am  firm^ 
I  win  be  firm.  Well— how  began  the  engagement  f 

CAPTAIN. 

We,  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Neusladt, 
Intrench'd  but  insecurely  in  our  camp. 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thitherward ;  our  vanguard  fled 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pftppenheimeis, 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  lineii 
And  leapt  the  trenches ;  but  their  heedless  courage 
Had  borne  them  onward  for  before  the  others— 
The  infiuitry  were  still  at  distance  only. 
The  Pappenheimers  follow'd  daringly 
Their  daring  leader 

[Thekla  betrays  agitation  in  her  getbatM.  Tkt 
Officer  pauses  till  the  makes  a  sign  to  Am  U 
proceed. 

CAPTAIN. 

Both  in  van  and  flanks 
With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them , 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  foot 
Stretch'd  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat  * 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in. 
The  Rhinegreve  to  their  leader  call'd  aloud. 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader. 

Young  Piocolomini 

[Thekla,  as  giddy,  gragps  a  tkair 
Known  by  his  plume, 
An^  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches ; 
Himself  leapt  firrt,  the  regiment  all  plunged  after 
His  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  rear'd  up. 
Flung  him  wiUi  violence  off,  and  over  him 
The  horMS,  now  no  longer  to  be  curb'd, 

f^THKKLA  who  has  accompanied  thelael  speech  wUk 
aU  the  marks  of  increasing  agony,  trembles 
tkrough  her  wh^  frame,  and  is  faili^.  Tkt 
Ladt  Neubkunn  runs  to  her,  and  receises  ko 
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CAPTAlIf. 

I  retire. 

THKKUL 


Tuover. 


1 10  the  oooclaioii. 


CAPTAIN. 

Wild  despair 
1  die  troops  with  frenzjr  when  they  nw 
eeder  perish ;  every  thought  of  rescue 
lom'd ;  they  fought  like  wounded  tigers ;  their 
',  resistance  rowed  our  soldiery ; 
deroos  fight  took  place,  nor  was  the  contest 
d  before  their  last  man  felL 

THKKLA  (faUering). 

And  where 
I  is— Ton  have  not  told  me  all. 

CAPTAIN  (afler  a  paute). 

This  morning 
Died  him.    Twelve  youths  of  noblest  birth 
ar  him  to  interment ;  the  whole  army 
r'd  the  bier.    A  laurel  deck'd  his  coffin ; 
Nrord  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  it, 
rk  of  honor,  by  the  Rhinegrave's  sel£ 
•rs  were  wanting ;  ibr  there  are  among  us 
who  had  themselves  experienced 
reamesB  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  manners ; 
ere  aflected  at  his  fiite.    The  Rhinegrave 
i  willingly  have  saved  him ;  but  himself 
vain  the  attempt — 'tis  said  he  wish'd  to  ^e. 

muNN  (to  Thkkla,  ioAo  has  hidden  her  coun- 
tenance). 
up,  my  dearest  lady 

TnCKLA. 

Where  is  his  grave  f 

CAPTAIN. 

sortadt,  lady ;  in  a  cloister  church 

is  remains  deposited,  until 

in  receive  directions  fiom  his  father. 

THBKLA. 

is  the  cloister's  name  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

Saint  Catherine's. 

TinCKLA. 

MfW  far  is  it  thither? 

CAPTAIN. 

Near  twelve  leagues. 

THKKLA. 

nrhich  the  way? 

CAPTAIN. 

You  go  by  Tirschenreit 
Falkenberg,  through  our  advanced  posts. 

THKKUL 


Princ< 


CAPTAIN  (confueed) 


[Thkkla  silendy  makes  signs  to  him  to  go,  and 
turns  from  him.  The  Captain  lingers,  and 
is  about  to  speak.  Laot  Nkukkunn  r^psoff 
the  signal,  and  he  retires. 


SCENE  V. 

Thkkla,  Lady  Nkubkunn. 

thkkla  (falls  on  Ladt  Nkubrunn's  neek^ 
Now,  gentle  Neubrunn,  show  me  the  affection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promised — prove  thyself 
My  own  true  friend  and  fiuihful  feUow*pilgrim. 
Tl^s  night  we  must  away ! 

NKUBRUNN. 

Away!  and  wfaidierf 
thkkla. 
Whither !  There  is  but  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  lies  buried !  To  his  coffin ! 

NKUBKDNN. 

What  would  you  do  there  f 

THKKLA. 

What  do  there? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  have  ask'd,  hadst  tfaoa  e'e. 

loved. 
There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him. 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

NKUBKDNN. 

That  place  of  death 

THKKLA. 

Is  now  the  only  place, 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparations :  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  fh)m  hence. 

NKI7BKUNN. 

Your  fiuhsr's  nge 

THKKLA. 

That  time  is  past 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

NKUBRUNN. 

The  sentence  of  the  world !  The  tongiM  of  calmmiy . 

THKKLA. 

Whom  am  I  seeking  ?  Him  who  is  no  more. 

Am  I  then  hastening  lo  the  arms O  God ! 

I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 

NKUBRITNN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpless  feeble  women  f 

THKKLA. 

We  will  take  weapons :  my  arm  shall  proteet  Ihae. 

NKUBRUNN. 

In  the  dark  nighttime  ? 


Who 


■1  commander  f 


CAPTAIN. 

Colonel  SeckendorC 

[thscla  steps  to  the  taUe,  and  takes  a  ring  from 
a  casket 

THKKLA. 

hare  beheld  me  in  my  agony, 

riiown  a  feeling  heart    Please  yoo,  aeoept 

[Oieing  Ami  tkt  ring. 
tall  memorial  of  this  hour.    Now  go ! 


Darkneai  wiU  ooneael  i» 

NKUBRtTNN. 

This  rough  tempestuous  night 


Had  beenft  bed 
Under  the  hooft  of  his  warJiorses  ff 

NXtmiUNN. 

Heaven! 

And  then  the  many  posts  of  the  enemy ! 

THKKLA. 

They  are  human  bemgs.    Bfisery  tmvels  fter 
Through  the  whole  earth. 

37  soft 
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NVOBRUIfir. 

The  journey'i  weaiy  length^ 

THSKLA. 

Thi&  pilgrim,  travelling  to  a  distant  shrine 

Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  count  the  leagues 

NEUBRUNN. 

How  can  we  poss  the  gates  f 

TBBKLA. 

Gold  opens  them. 
Oo,  do  bat  go. 

mcuBRimN. 
Should  we  be  reoogniied^ 

THUnJL 

Id  a  daipafaing  woman,  a  poor  fugitiTe, 

Will  DO  one  seek  the  daughter  of  Duke  Friedland. 

NEDBRUNN. 

Aad  where  procure  we  horses  for  our  flight? 

THEKLA. 

My  eqoeny  procures  them.    Go  and  fetch  him. 

NEtJBRUNN. 

Dares  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  lord  ? 

THEKLA. 

He  wilL    Go,  only  ga    Delay  no  longer. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Bnr  bidy!  and  your  mother? 

THEKLA. 

Oh!  my  mother! 

NEUBRUNN. 

80  nrach  as  she  has  sufier'd  too  already ; 
Tour  tender  mother — ^Ah !  how  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  anguish ! 

THEKLA. 

Woe  is  me !  my  mother ! 

[Paiuet. 
GoiDstaatly. 

NEUBRUNN. 

But  think  what  you  are  doing ! 

THEKLA. 

What  osa  be  thought,  already  has  been  thought 

NEUBRUNN. 

And  being  there,  what  purpose  you  to  do  ? 

THEKLA. 

There  a  Divinity  will  prompt  my  sooL 

NEUBRUNN. 

Toor  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted ! 
And.  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet 

THEKLA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found, 

It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it, 

Resistless  does  it  draw  mo  to  his  grave. 

There  virill  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tears  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  make  no  further  qoestioning ! 
lliefe  is  DO  rest  for  me  till  I  have  lefl 

These  walls— they  fall  in  on  me — a  dim  power 
Drives  me  from  hence — O  mercy !  What  a  feeling ! 
What  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those !  They  fill, 
Thfljreivwd  the  place !  I  have  no  longer  room  here! 
Mercy !  Still  mure !  More  still !  The  hideous  swarm ! 
They  press  on  me ;  they  chase  me  from  these  walls-^ 
Tliose  holtow,  bodiless  forms  of  living  men ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

Yoo  fKi^ten  me  so,  lady,  that  no  longer 

1  dare  stay  here  myielfl    I  go  and  call 
Bosanbtrg  *Bstaiitly.  [ExU  Laot  NnmumN. 


SCENE  VL 

THEKLA. 

His  spirit  *tis  that  calls  me :  'tis  the  troop 
Of  his  true  followers,  who  ottered  up 
Themselves  to  avenge  his  death :  and  they  aceosa  1 
Of  an  ignoble  loitering — they  would  not  ^ 

Forsake  their  leader  even  in  his  death    they  died  fii  j| 
him!  j| 

AndshaU/Uve?—  ^ 

For  me  too  was  that  laurel-garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.    Life  is  an  empty  casktt. 
I  throw  it  from  me.    O !  my  cMily  hope ; — 
To  die  beneath  the  hoofs  of  trampling  steeda^ 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth !  [Exit  Thkku. 
{The  curtain  drcpt). 


ACT  V.  . 

SCENE  J. 

Scene — A  Saioon,  terminated  by  a  ChUery  wMA  «»- 
lends  far  into  the  back-grmtnd, 

Wallenstein  {siaifig  at  a  £atfc). 

The  Swedish  Captain  (standing  befort  Ua^ 

wallenstein. 
Commend  me  to  jrour  lord.    I  sympathise 
In  his  good  fortune ;  and  if  3rou  have  seen  me 
Deficient  in  the  expressions  of  that  joy. 
Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand. 
Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good-will. 
For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.     Farewell, 
And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.    To-morrow 
The  citadel  shall  be  surrender'd  to  you 
On  your  arrival. 

[7^  Swedish  Captain  retires.  Wallenstbik  A 
lost  in  thought,  his  eyesfxed  vacantly ^  and  Us 
head  sustained  by  his  hand.  T^r  Countes 
Tertsky  enters,  stands  before  him  auJdk,  as- 
observed  by  him  ;  at  length  he  starts,  tees  la 
and  recollects  himself. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Comest  thou  from  her  7  Is  she  restored  ?  How  is  riist 

COUNTE88. 
My  sister  tells  me,  she  was  more  collected 
After  her  converaation  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

The  pang  wiH 
She  will  shed  tears. 

COUNTESS. 

1  find  thee  alter*d  too^ 
My  brother !  Afler  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit    O  remain  t?uni  firm ! 
Sustain,  uphold  us !  For  our  light  thou  art. 
Our  sun. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Be  quiet    I  ail  nothing.    Where  ^ 
Thy  husband  ? 


*  The  •olUoqay  of  Thekia  eomiitj  in  tbo  orifiiml  ofMS-eai 
twenty  Knee,  twenty  of  whicli  efe  in  rhymoa  of  irregaltr  1 
taaoe.  I  tboof  hth  prndent  to  ebridfe  iL  Indeed  the  whole  m 
between  Thckla  and  Lady  Neubr  van  aught,  porhapa,  ha«sl 
ooiiUad  withoiit  injury  to  the  piay. 
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COUlfTJ 

At  a  banquet— he  and  lUa 

yarwjs  {rues  and  alridet  aerou  the  mdoon), 
U  *e  fiu-  spent    Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

COUNTESS. 

lot  go,  O  let  me  stay  with  thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {movcM  to  the  windou)). 

a  busy  motion  in  the  Heaven, 

d  doth  chase  the  flag  upon  the  tower, 

!ep  the  clouds,  the  sickle*  of  the  mocm, 

ig,  darts  snatches  of  uncertain  light 

of  star  is  visible  i    That  one 

ain  of  light  that  single  gliomiering  jronder, 

IHassiopeia,  and  therein 

r.    (ii  pauee).    But  now 

JuicsB  of  the  troubled  element  hides  him! 

einke  into  profound  mdanchdliff  and  looke 

vacantly  into  the  dutance. 
I  {looks  on  him  mournfully,  then  grasps  his 

hand), 
t  thou  brooding  on? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Methinks, 
saw  him,  'twould  be  well  with  me. 
i  star  of  my  nativi^, 
fn  marvellously  hath  his  aspect 
tngth  into  my  heart 

C0UNTE88. 

Thou  'It  see  him  again. 
ITEIN  {remains  for  a  whde  with  absent  mind, 
issumes  a  livelier  marmer,  and  turns  suddenly 
Countess). 
again  ?  O  never,  never  again ! 

C0UNTE8B. 
WALLENSTXUf. 

He  is  gone— is  dust 

COtTNTEM. 

Whom  meanest  thoo  dienf 

WALLENSTEIN. 

more  fortunate !  yea,  he  hath  finished ! 

there  is  no  longer  any  future, 

is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  was, 

noi  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 

at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mmhap. 

s  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 

I  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

msteady  planets.    O  'tis  well 

a/  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 

i  thick  darkness  brings  for  us  ? 

foor  linci  are  ezprened  in  theorigioal  with  iqaisite 

D  Himmel  ist  geachmttige  Beweganf , 
M  Tharmes  FahiM  jaft  der  Wind,  ichDeD  geht 
it  Wolkeo  Zac.  din  Mondea-Siekel  wankt. 
Mi  darcb  die  Naeht  xaekt  uofewbee  Heile. 

rd  "  moon^ickle.'*  remindi  me  of  a  panafs  in  Har' 
led  bf  Johoaoo,  under  the  word  "  falcated.**  **  The 
d  part  of  the  moon  app^ari  in  the  form  of  a  iiekis  or 
K>lu  which  if  while  the  ia  moving  from  the  conjone- 
9  oppoaition,  or  from  the  new-moon  to  the  full :  but 
o  a  new  axain,  the  enliichtened  part  nppean  f  ibbona, 

rde  "  waoken"  and*"  echwel  ju  are  not  aa^ly  trane- 
«  English  word*,  by  which  we  attempt  to  render 
either  vulgar  or  pedantic  or  not  of  enfllciently  gaoe- 
tion.  So  "  der  Wolken  Zug'*— The  Draft,  the  Pro- 
elooda.— The  Mawaeof  the  Cloodi 


coiTirnEBi. 

Thou 
Of  Piccolomini.    What  was  his  death  7 
The  courier  had  just  left  thee  as  I  came. 

[WALLENSTEIN  by  a  motion  of  his  hand 
signs  to  her  to  be  silent 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view, 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days. 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  victory, 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.    Not  to-day. 
For  the  first  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead ; 
To  thee  he  died,  when  first  he  parted  from  theeu 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,*  I  know ; 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man?  From  the  hijlfiail 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day 
He  learns  to  wean  himself:  for  the  stnmg  hooii 
Conquer  him.    Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.    The  bloom  is  vanish'd  from  my  Ufa. 
For  O !  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 
Transform'd  for  me  the  real  to  a  dreamt 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  goldep  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortune  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  beautiful  is  vanish'd — and  retuins  not 

C0tnfTE8& 

O  be  not  treacherous  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself.    Thou  lovest  and  prizes!  virtues  in  him. 
The  which  thjrself  didst  plant,  thyself  imfbld. 

WALLENSTEIN  {Stepping  to  the  doory. 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  this  late  hour  ? 
It  is  the  Governor.    He  brings  the  keys 
Of  the  Citadel    'TIS  midnight   Leave  me^ 


COUNTESS. 

0  'tis  so  hard  to  roe  this  night  to  leave  thee — 
A  boding  fear  possesses  me ! 

WALLKNBTSnf. 

Fearr  WherdAmf 
eotmnss. 
Shouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  and  we  ilL  wdUfey 
Never  more  find  thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fancies! 

COUNTESS. 

Omy  sotd 
Has  long  been  weigh'd  down  by  these  dark  fbrehodfai^ 
And  if  I  combat  and  repel  them  waking, 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  heart  in 

1  saw  thee  yester-night  with  diy  first  wilSi 
Sit  at  a  banquet  gorgeously  attued. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  was  a  dream  of  favorable  omen. 
That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my 


COUNTESS. 

To-day  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  the* 

In  thy  own  chamber.    As  I  enter'd,  lo! 

It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  the  Chartreuae 

At  GitBchin  'twas,  which  thou  thyself  hasi  fimndM 


•  A  very  inadeqoats  tramlation  of  the  ori^naL 
Venchmenen  werd*  ich  dieeen  Schlag,  das 
Denn  was  Twschaiersle  nieht  der  Menich ! 


Iihan 
What 


LITERALLT. 

iewm  this  blow,  of  that  I  *i 
BWil*swdowa1 
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And  where  it  is  thy  will  fbat  thou  ahouldst  be 
IoteiT*d. 

WALLKICSniN. 

Thy  soul  is  buay  with  theae  thought!. 

COnNTBBS. 

What !  doet  thou  not  believe  that  oft  in  dreams 
A  Yoico  of  warning  speaki  prophetic  to  us  f 

WALLKNSTBIN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  such  voices. 

Tet  I  would  not  call  them 

Voices  of  warning  that  announce  to  us 

Only  the  inevitable.    As  the  sun. 

Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 

In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 

Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events. 

And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 

That  which  we  road  of  the  fourth  Henry's  deadi 

Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me  like  a  tale 

Of  my  own  future  destiny.    The  king 

Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife. 

Long  ere  RavaiUac  arm'd  himself  therewith. 

His  quiet  mind  forsook  him :  the  phantasma 

Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 

Into  the  open  air :  like  funeral  knells 

Sounded  ftiat  coronation  festival ; 

And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 

Of  those  feet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 

Throughout  the  streets  of  Pkiris. 

C0UNTBS8. 

And  to  thee 
The  voice  within  thy  soul  bodes  nothing  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Nothing. 
Be  wholly  tranquiL 

COUNTEBB. 

And  another  time 
I  hasten*d  after  thee,  and  thou  rann'st  from  me 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spacious  hall. 
There  ieem*d  no  end  of  it:  doors  creok'd  and  clapp'd; 
I  folio w*d  panting,  but  could  not  overtake  thee ; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 
Grasp'd  from   behind^ — the  hand  was  cold,    that 

grasp'd  m^— 
Twas  thou,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there  seem*d 
A  crimson  covering  lo  envelop  us. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

That  is  the  crimson  tapestry  of  my  chamber. 

coincTEBS  {gating  on  him). 
If  it  should  come  to  that — ^if  I  should  see  thee. 
Who  standest  now  before  me  in  the  fullness 
Of  lifo—  [ShefalU  on  his  brea$t  and  weepi, 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

The  Emperor's  proclamation  weighs  upon  thee— 
Alphabets  wound  nol — and  he  finds  no  hands. 


couirr 

If  he  Aould  find  them,  my  reeolw*  is  taken^ 
1  bear  about  me  my  support  and  refuge. 

[ExitCovm 


SCENE  n. 
WAXXBNimif,  Gordon. 

WALUBNSTEIN. 

An  qolet  hi  die  town? 

OOaDON. 

Hie  town  k  qoML 


WALLEffSmN. 

I  hear  a  boisterous  music !  and  the  Castl 
Is  lighted  up.    Who  are  the  revellers  f 

OOBDON. 

There  is  a  banquet  given  at  the  Castle 

To  the  Count  Tertsl^,  and  Field  Mardial  I     ■ 

WAIXKNSTKIN. 

In  honor  of  the  victory— This  tribe 

Can  show  their  joy  in  nothing  else  but  leasting. 

[RingM.    The  Groom  op  trk  Chamrkr 
Unrobe  me.    I  will  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

[Wallrnstcin  takee  the  key$from  GoRoev 
So  we  ace  guarded  frmn  all  enemies, 
And  shut  in  with  sure  iriends. 
For  all  must  cheat  me,  or  a  fkce  like  this 

[Fixing  hie  eye  on  GoROOV. 
Was  ne'er  a  hypocrite's  mask. 

[7^  Groom  op  tiir  Chamber  lakee  t^hit  sisa- 
(fe,  coUar,  and  ecarf. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Take  care— what  is  tbt/t 

OROOM  OP  THE   CHAMBER. 

The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  twa 

WALLEN8TEXN. 

Well,  it  has  lasted  long  enough.    Here — give  it 

[He  takee  and  looke  at  the  c&sn. 
Twas  the  fint  present  of  the  Emperor. 
He  hung  it  round  me  in  the  war  of  Friule, 
He  being  then  Archduke;  and  I  have  worn  it 

Till  now  from  habit 

From  superstition,  if  you  wilL    Belike, 

It  was  to  be  a  Talisman  to  me ; 

And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck  in  foith. 

It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  my  lifo  long 

The  volatile  fortune,  whose  first  pledge  it  wss. 

Well,  be  it  80 !  Henceforward  a  new  fortune 

Must  spring  up  for  me ;  for  the  potency 

Of  this  charm  ui  dissolved. 

Groom  op  the  Chamber  retires  with  the  m^ 
ments.  Wallenstein  rtses,  takes  a  ifriN 
across  the  room,  and  stands  at  last  hrfm* 
Gordon  in  a  posture  of  meditation. 

How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me !  I 

Behold  myself  once  more  at  Burgau,  where 

We  tviro  were  PRges  of  the  Court  together. 

We  oftentimes  disputed :  thy  intention 

Was  ever  good ;  but  thou  wert  wont  to  play 

The  MoraUst  and  Preacher,  and  wouldst  rail  at  ne- 

That  I  strove  after  things  too  high  for  me, 

Giving  my  fitith  to  bold  unlawful  dreams. 

And  still  extol  to  me  the  golden  mean 

— ^Thy  wisdom  hath  been  proved  a  thriftless  friend 

To  thy  own  self    See,  it  has  made  thee  early 

A  superannuated  man,  and  (but 

That  my  munificent  stars  will  interveiin) 

Would  let  thee  in  some  miserable  comer 

Go  out  like  an  untended  lamp. 

GORDON. 

My  Prince! 
With  light  heart  the  poor  fisher  moors  his  boat. 
And  watches  from  the  shore  the  lofty  ship 
Stranded  amid  the  storm. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

An  thou  already 
809 
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ben,  old  man  ?  Well !  I  am  not 
)aer*d  spirit  drives  me  o'er  life's  billows ; 
still  firm,  my  canvas  swelling  proudly. 
'  godd(»s  still,  and  Youth  my  inmate ; 
we  stand  thus  front  to  fiont  almost, 
aiame  to  say,  that  the  swift  years 
1  by  powerless  o'er  my  unblanch*d  hair. 
OSes  wUk  long  Mtridet  across  the  Saloon^  and 
emains  on  the  opposUe  side   otCT'Ogainst 

fORDOff. 

iwrsists  in  calling  Fortune  fidse  f 
has  proved  (aithful,  with  ibnd  love 
om  out  the  common  ranks  of  men, 
mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
swiftly  op  the  steps  of  life, 
common  in  my  destiny, 
furrows  of  my  hand.    Who  dares 
ten  my  life  for  me  as  't  were 
undistinguishable  many  7 
is  present  moment  I  appear 
indeed ;  but  I  shall  rise  again, 
lood  will  soon  follow  on  this  ebb ; 
in  of  my  fortune,  which  now  stops 
md  bound  by  some  malicious  star, 
n  joy  play  forth  fh>m  all  its  pipes. 

GORDON. 

member  I  the  good  old  proverb, 
ight  come  before  we  praise  the  day.** 
slow  from  long-continued  fortune 
hope :  for  Hope  is  the  companion 
te  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven ; 
s  round  the  head  of  prosperous  men : 
(Steady  are  the  scales  of  &te. 

WALLKN8TE1N  {smUing). 

very  Gordon  that  of  old 

0  preach  to  me,  now  once  more  preaching; 
11,  that  all  sublunary  tilings 

e  vassals  of  vicissitude. 

pitious  gods  demand  their  tribute. 

igo  the  ancient  Pagans  knew : 

ore  of  their  own  accord  they  ofier'd 

Ives  injuries,  so  to  atone 

isy  of  their  divinities : 

n  sacrifices  bled  to  Typhon. 

'  a  pause,  serious,  and  in  a  more  stihdued 

nanner, 

ttcrificed  to  him — For  me 

the  dearest  friend,  and  through  my  &ult 

io  joy  from  favorable  fortune 

eigh  the  anguish  of  this  stroke. 

vf  my  destiny  is  glutted : 

or  life.    On  his  pure  head  the  lightning 

1  off  which  would  else  have  shattered  me. 


SCENE  in. 
To  these  enter  Senl 

WALUENSTEIN. 

Seni  7  and  beside  himself, 
trust  his  looks  7  What  brings  thee  hither 
I  hour,  Baptista  7 

8ENI. 

Terror,  Duke ! 
oupt 

WALUENSTEIN.  ' 

What  now  ? 


8BNL 

Flee  ere  the  day-break ! 
Trust  not  thy  penon  to  the  Swedes ! 

WAL1XN8TEIN. 

What  now 
Is  in  thy  thoughts  7 

SEN!  (loUh  louder  voice). 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  these  Swedes. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it  then 

8ENI  {stUl  more  urgently). 

0  wait  not  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes ! 
An  evil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 

From  fiilse  friends.    All  the  signs  stand  full  of  honor 
Near,  near  at  hand  the  ne^work  of  perdition-* 
Yea,  even  now  'tis  being  cast  around  thee! 

WALI.ENSTEIN. 

Baptista,  thou  art  dreaming . — Fear  befools  theo 

8ENI. 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  fear  deludes  me. 
Come,  read  it  in  the  planetary  aspects ; 
Rrad  it  thyself^  that  ruin  threatens  thee 
From  folse  friends ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From  the  falseness  of  my  friends 
Has  risen  the  whole  of  my  unprosperous  fortunea. 
The  warning  should  have  come  before.  At  preaen 

1  need  no  revelation  from  the  stars 
To  know  thaL 

BENL 

Come  and  see !  trust  thine  own  eyes ' 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life— 
An  enemy ;  a  fiend  lurks  close  beliind 
The  radiance  of  thy  planet — O  be  wam'd ! 
Deliver  not  thyself  up  to  these  heathens. 
To  wage  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

WALLENSTEIN  {Jaugking  gently). 
The  oracle  rails  that  way !   Yes,  yes !  Now 
I  recollect.    This  junction  with  the  Swedes 
Did  never  please  thee — lay  thyself  to  sleeps 
Baptista !   Signs  like  these  I  do  not  fear. 

GORDON  (loAo  during  the  whole  of  this  diadogus  hu 
shown  marks  of  extreme  agitation,  and  now  turns  to 

WALLENSTEIN). 

My  Duke  and  General !   May  I  dare  presume  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Speak  freely. 

GORDON. 

What  if  'twere  no  mere  creation 
Of  fear,  if  God's  high  providence  vouchsafed 
To  interpose  its  aid  for  your  deliverance, 
And  made  that  mouth  its  organ  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye 're  both  feverish! 
How  can  mishap  come  to  me  from  these  Swedes  7 
They  sought  this  junction  with  me — 'tis  their  in- 
terest 

GORDON  {with  difficulty  suppressing  his  emotion). 
But  what  if  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes — 
What  if  this  were  the  very  thing  that  wing'd 
The  ruin  that  is  flying  to  your  temples  7 

[Flingi  himself  of  his  feet 
There  is  yet  time,  my  Prince. 

8BNI. 

O  \kffisx  \flmA  ^Mat^^EB^ 
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OORDOV  Writes), 
T^m  IQunegnve's  fltill  &r  off   Give  but  the  orders, 
Tliia  citadel  shall  close  its  gates  upon  him. 
If  then  he  will  besiege  us,  let  him  try  iL 
Bat  this  I  say ;  he  '11  find  his  own  destruction 
With  his  whole  force  before  these  ramparts,  sooner 
TliBn  weary  down  the  valor  of  our  sfMriL 
He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  heroes, 
Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader, 
Is  able  to  perform.    And  if  indeed 
Ik  k»  thy  serious  wish  to  make  amend 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amiss,r-this,  this 
VITill  touch  and  reconcile  the  Emperor 
Who  gladly  turns  his  heart  to  thoughts  of  mercy, 
Aad  Fiiedland,  who  returns  repentant  to  him, 
VITill  stand  jret  higher  in  his  EUnperor's  fovor, 
Than  e*er  ha  stood  when  he  had  never  folleo. 

WALLKifsniN  {contemplates  km  wkh  turprise^  ronouu 

stlenf  auMUt  betraying  ttrong  emolicm). 
Gordon — ^your  zeal  and  fervor  lead  you  fat. 
Well,  weH — on  old  friend  has  a  privilege. 
Blood,  Gordon,  has  been  flowing.    Never,  never 
Can  the  Emperor  pardon  me :  and  if  he  could, 
Tet  I — ^I  ne'er  could  let  myself  be  pardon'd. 
Had  I  foreknown  what  now  has  taken  place, 
Tliat  he,  my  dearest  friend,  would  fidl  for  me, 
Mf  flnt  death-oflering ;  and  had  the  heart 
Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Gordon, 
It  may  be,  I  might  have  bethought  myself 
It  may  be  too,  I  might  not     Might  or  might  not. 
Is  now  an  idle  question.    All  too  seriously 
Has  it  begun,  to  end  in  nothing,  Gordon ! 
Let  it  then  have  its  course. 

[Stepping  to  the  window. 
All  dark  and  silent — at  the  Castle  too 
AU  is  now  hush'd — Light  me,  Chamberlain ! 

[The  Groom  op  the  Chamber,  who  had  entered 
during  the  last  diatogue,  and  had  been  stand- 
ing at  a  distance  and  listening  to  it  with 
mkble  expressions  of  the  deepest  interest^  ad- 
vances in  extreme  agitation,  and  throws  htm^ 
sdf  at  the  Duke's  feet 

And  thou  too !  But  I  know  why  thou  dost  vnsh 

My  reconcilement  with  the  Emperor. 

Pbor  nan !  he  hath  a  small  estate  in  Cemthei^ 

And  fban  it  will  be  forfeited  because 

He's  in  my  service.    Am  I  then  so  poor. 

That  I  no  longer  can  indemnify 

My  servants  f  Well !  to  no  one  I  employ 

Means  of  compulsion.    If  'tis  thy  belief 

That  Fortune  has  fled  from  me,  go !  forsake  me. 

This  night  for  the  last  time  mayst  thou  unrobe  me. 

And  then  go  over  to  thy  Emperor. 

Gordon,  good  night !  I  think  to  make  a  fong 

Sleep  of  it :  for  the  struggle  and  the  turmoil 

Of  this  last  day  or  tviro  was  great  May 't  please  you ! 

Tdte  care  Uiat  they  awake  me  not  too  early. 

\Exit  Wallenstein,(A«  Groom  of  the  Chamber 
lighting  him.  Sent  foOows,  Gordon  remains 
on  the  darkened  stage,  following  the  Duke 
with  his  eye,  HU  he  disappears  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  gattery :  then  by  his  gestures  thedd 
wan  expresses  the  depth  of  his  anguish,  and 
stands  leamng  against  ajriUar, 


SCENE  IV. 

Gordon,  Butler  (fU  frst  behind  the  Scenes^. 

BUTLEE  {not  yet  come  inio  view  of  the  stag^ 
Here  stand  in  silence  till  I  give  the  signal 

GORDON  (starts  vp). 
Tis  he,  ha  has  already  brought  the  murdereiB. 

BUTLER. 

The  lighti  are  out    All  lies  in  profound  sleeps 

GORDON. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  attempt  to  save  him  t 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house  f  Alarm  the  guards  f 

BUTLER  (appears,  but  scarcely  on  the  stagey 
A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  corridor. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  Duke's  bed-chamber. 

GORDON. 

But  then  I  break  my  oath  to  the  Emperor ; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  the  enemy. 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  down  opcm  my  head 
All  the  dread  consequences  ? 

BUTLER  (ttepping  forward). 

Hark!  Whospeablhti 

GORDON. 

Tis  better,  I  resign  it  to  the  hands 
Of  Providence.    For  what  am  I,  that  / 
Should  take  upon  myself  so  great  a  deed  7 
/  have  not  murder'd  him,  if  he  be  murder'd ; 
But  all  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed ; 
JUine — and  whatever  be  the  consequences 
I  must  sustain  them. 

BtTTLER  (advancei^. 

I  should  know  that  voice. 

GORDON. 

Butler! 

BUTLER. 

Tis  Gordon.    What  do  you  vmA  heref 
Was  it  so  late  then,  when  the  Duke  dismiss'd  70a 

GORDON. 

Your  hand  bound  up  and  in  a  scarf? 

BI7TLER. 

Tis  woaDdfli 
That  Illo  fought  as  he  were  frantic,  till 
At  last  we  threw  him  on  the  ground. 

GORDON  (shuddering). 

Both  dead? 

BUTLER. 

Is  he  in  bed  ? 

GORDON. 

Ah,  Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

Is  he  ?  Speak. 

GORDON. 

He  shall  not  perish !  Not  through  you  *  The  Hasvi 
Refuses  your  arm.    See — 'tis  wt)unded ! — 

BUTLER. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  arm. 

*       GORDON. 

The  most  guil^ 
Have  perish'd,  and  enough  is  given  to  justice. 
[The  Groom  or  the  CnkVLZEH  advances  fn 
the  gallery  with  his  finger  on  his  vunUh,  em 
manding  sHence. 

GORDON. 

He  sleeps !  O  murder  not  the  holy  sleep ! 

BITTLIR. 

No!  ha  shall  die  awake  [Af^ 
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Hii  heart  still  cleaves 
bly  things :  he 's  not  prepared  to  step 
)  presence  of  his  God ! 

BUTLER  {going). 

Cod's  merdfol! 
GORDON  (&o2(2|  him), 
im  but  this  night's  resj^ite. 

BUTLKR  (Aurryi^  of). 

\   Tlie  next  moment 
in  all 

GORDON  (hold*  him  tUS). 
One  hour ! 

BUTUCR. 

Unholdme!  What 
t  short  respite  profit  him  7 

GORDON. 

O— Time 
niraclea.    In  one  hour  many  thousands 
m  of  sand  run  out ;  and  quick  as  they, 
t  follows  thought  within  the  human  soul, 
e  hour !  Ymir  heart  may  change  its  purpose, 
rt  may  change  its  purpose — some  new  tidings 
DQe ;  some  fortunate  event,  decisive, 
I  from  Heaven  and  rescue  him.    O  what 
t  one  hour  achieve ! 

BUTLER. 

You  but  remind  me* 
edous  every  minute  is ! 

S^He  Uampt  on  thefioor. 


SCENE  V. 


e  enter  Macdonald,  and  Devereuz,  vith  the 
Halberdiers. 

>s  {throwing  himself  between  him  and  them). 

No,  monster! 
er  my  dead  body  thou  shall  tread, 
ot  live  to  see  the  accursed  deed ! 
butler  {forcing  him  out  of  the  way). 
earted  dotard! 

[Trumpets  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

DEVEREUX  and  MACDONALD. 

Hark !  The  Swedish  trumpets ! 
'edes  before  the  ramparts !  Lot  us  hasten  1 

GORDON  {rushes  out). 
of  Mercy ! 

BUTLER  {calling  after  him). 
Governor,  to  your  post ! 
3R00H  OF  THE  CHAMBER  {hurries  in). 
res  make  larum  here  ?  Hush !  The  Duke  sleeps. 
DEVEREUX  {with  a  loud  harsh  voice). 
it  is  time  now  to  make  larum. 

GROOM  or  THE  CHAMBER. 

Help! 
t 

BUTLER. 

Down  with  him ! 

OP  THE  CHAMBER  (ruTi  through  the  hody  hy 
UiKUXffaUs  at  the  entrance  of  the  gaUery). 

Jesus  Maria! 

BUTLER. 

e  doors  open. 

&«y  rush  over  the  body  into  the  gaUery-'— two 
doors  are  heard  to  crash  one  after  the  other-- 
Voices  deadened  by  the  distance — Claak  of 
apns — then  all  at  once  a  profound  eHence, 


SCENE  VI. 

C017NTE8S  TERT8KT  (lO^A  a  ligJU). 

Her  bed-chamber  is  empty ;  she  herself 
Is  nowhere  to  be  found !  The  Neubrunn  too. 
Who  watch'd  by  her,  is  (nissing.    If  she  should 

Be  flown But  whither  flown  T  We  most  call  op 

Every  soul  in  the  house.    How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  up  against  these  worst  I^d  tidings  ?  O 
If  that  my  husband  now  were  but  retum'd 
Home  fix>m  the  banquet! — Hark!  I  wonder F^oAmr 
The  Duke  is  still  awake !  I  thought  I  heard 
Voices  and  tread  of  foot  here !  I  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.    Hark!  what  is  that? 
'Tis  hastening  up  the  steps! 


SCENE  VII. 
Countess,  Gordon. 


GORDON  {rushes  in  out  of  breath). 
'TIS  a  mistake! 
Tis  not  the  Swedes — Ye  roust  proceed  do  further — 
Butler ! — O  God !  where  is  he  7 


GORDON  {observing  the  Countess). 

Countess!  Say 

C0UNTE8& 

You  are  come  theh  from  the  castle  I   Where's  my 
husband  t 

GORDON  {in  an  agony  of  affright). 
Your  husband! — Ask  not! — ^To  the  Duke-— 


COUNTESS. 


You  have  discover'd  to  me- 


NoctiU 


GORDON. 

On  this  moment 
Does  the  world  hang.  For  God's  soke !  to  the  Doka 

While  we  are  speaking 

[CaOing  lemHy, 
Butler!  Butler!  God! 

COmfTESS. 

Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[Butler  cemeefrom  the  ChOery, 

GORDON. 

'Twas  a  mistake — 'TIS  not  the  Swedes    It  is 
The  Imperialist's  Lieutenant-general 
Has  sent  me  hither — will  be  here  himself 
Instantly. — You  must  not  proceed. 

butler. 

He  comes 
Too  late.      [Gordon  dashes  kmadf  againet  the  wall 

GORDON. 

O  God  of  mercy ! 

COUNTESS. 

What  too  later 
Who  will  be  here  himself?  Octavio 
In  Egra  ?  Treason!  Treason !— Where's  the  Dukef 

[She  ruMheetoIke  Gsdkry 


SCENE  vm. 


{ServanU  run  across  the  Stage  fvU  of  terror.  Thewkeie 
Scene  must  be  spoken  entirdy  without  pauses^ 

BENi  {from  the  QaB/erf^ 
O  bloody  frightful  deed ! 


W2 
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COUNTESS. 

Whatisit.  Seni? 

FAGS  {Jrcm  the  QaUery). 
O  piteous  sight ! 

[Other  Servanti  haatan  w  wiik  tordkt, 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  itt  For  Gk)d't  sake! 

BSNL 

And  do  ytm  ask  ? 
Within  the  Doke  lies  miuder*d— and  your  husband 
AssBsnnated  at  the  Castle. 

[7^  Countess  sfondt  motUmUta, 
FEMALE  SERVANT  (nuKing  OCTCU  Ike  ttage). 
Help!  Help!  the  Duchess! 

BURGOMASTER  (eilteri). 

What  mean  these  confused 
Load  cries,  that  wake  the  sleepers  of  this  house  ? 

GORDON. 

Toor  house  is  cursed  to  all  eternity. 

In  your  bouse  doth  the  Duke  lie  murder'd ! 

BURGOMASTER  {rutking  oaO- 

Heaven  forbid! 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Fly !  fly !  they  murder  us  all ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  (cttrryifig  tUver  plaie). 

That  way !  the  lower 
Psssages  are  Uock'd  up. 

VOICE  {/rem  behind  the  Scene), 
Make  room  for  the  lieutenant-General ! 
[At  theae  worde  the  Countess  atartafrmn  her  etupor, 
cotteOe  heraelft  and  retires  suddenly , 
VOICE  {J^rom  behind  the  Scene). 
Keep  back  the  people!  Guard  the  door ! 


SCENE  IX. 


7b  these  enters  Octavio  Piccolomini  with  oM  his 
TVtRfi.  At  the  same  time  Devereux  and  Macdon- 
ALD  enter  from  the  Corridor  with  the  Halberdiers. 
— Wallenstein's  dead  body  is  carried  over  the 
back  part  of  the  Stage,  vjrapped  in  a  piece  of  crimr 
son  tapestry. 

octavio  (entering  abruptly). 

It  must  not  be !  It  is  not  possible ! 

Butler!  Gordon! 

Ill  not  believe  it    Say,  No! 

[Gordon,  without  answering,  points  with  his  hand  to 

the  Body  of  Waluenstein  as  it  is  carried  over 

the  back  of  the  Stage.    Octavio  looks  that  way, 

and  stands  overpowered  with  horror. 

DEVEREUX  {to  BuTLER). 

Here  is  the  golden  fleece — the  Duke's  sword — 

MACDONAUK 

b  it  your  order — 

BUTLER  (pointing  to  Octavio). 

Here  stands  he  who  now 
Hadi  ihe  sole  power  to  issue  orders. 

[Devereux  and  Macdonald  retire  with  marks  of 
obeisance.  One  drops  away  after  the  other, 
tQl  only  Butler,  Octavio,  and  Gordon 
remain  on  the  Stage. 

OCTAVIO  (turning  to  Butler). 
Was  ^at  my  purpose,  Butler,  when  we  parted  ? 
U  Ood  uf  Justice ! 

To  thee  I  lift  my  hand !  I  am  not  guilty 
Of  this  foul  deed. 


BUTLER. 

Tour  hand  is  pure.    Tou  have 
Avail'd  yoiuself  of  mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

Mercfless  man! 
Thus  to  abuse  the  orders  of  thy  Lord — 
And  stain  thy  Emperor's  holy  name  with  murdsr, 
With  bloody,  most  accursed  assassination ! 

BUTLER  (calmly). 
I've  but  fulfill*d  the  Emperor's  own  sentenoe^ 

OCTAVIO. 

0  curse  of  kings. 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words. 
And  linking  to  the  sodden  transient  thought 
The  unchangeable  irrevocable  deed. 
Was  there  necessity  for  such  an  eager 
Dispatch  ?  Couldst  thou  not  grant  the  merciful 
A  time  for  mercy  f  Time  is  man's  good  AngeL 
To  leave  no  interval  between  the  sentence^ 
And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 
God  only,  the  immutable ! 

BUTLER. 

For  what 
Rail  yoa  against  me  ?  What  is  ray  ofllence  t 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  I  deliver'd,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  difference  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow ; 

1  puU'd  the  string.    You  sow'd  blood,  and  yet  stand 
Astonish'd  that  blood  is  come  up.    I  always 
Knew  what  I  did,  and  therefore  no  result 

Hath  power  to  frighten  or  surprise  my  spirit 

Have  you  aught  else  to  order  ?  for  this  instant 

I  make  my  best  speed  to  Vienna ;  place 

My  bleeding  sword  ucfore  my  Emperor's  Throne, 

And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelaying 

And  punctual  obedience  may  demand 

From  a  just  judge,  [Exit  Butler 


SCENE  X- 


Th  these  enter  the  Countess  Tertskt,  pale  and  dim 
ordered.  Her  utterance  is  slow  and  ftdle,  and  sm 
in^assioned. 

OCTAVIO  (meeting  her). 
O  Countess  Tertsky  !  These  are  the  results 
Of  luckless  unblest  deeds. 

COI7NTES8. 

They  are  the  fruits 
Of  jrour  contrivances.    The  duke  is  dead, 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  the  Duchess  struggles 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  disappear'd. 
This  house  of  splendor,  and  of  princely  glory, 
Doth  now  stand  desolated :  the  aflfrighted  ser^'snt 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.    I  am  the  last 
Therein ;  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys. 

OCTAVIO  (with  a  deep  anguish). 
O  Countess !  my  house  too  is  desolste 

COUNTESS. 

Who  next  is  to  be  murder'd  7  Who  is  next 
To  be  maltreated  f  Lo !  the  Duke  is  dead. 
The  Emperor's  vengeance  may  be  pacified ! 
Spore  the  old  servants ;  let  not  their  fidelity 
Be  imputed  to  the  faithful  as  a  crime — 
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tpnm  honon  your  lavflmly, 
art  in  your  afBidiom,  opeiu  (o  you 
iborly  anna'.  Tberofors  do  firthsr  feui; 
Kineir  up  in  bope  tad  coofidenca 
[mperiai  Gnce ! 

jc?«Ti3a  (imii  Aw  ejw  railed  to  Inneii] 
pace  uid  m*rcy  of  t  gr«*ter  Msater 
iM  up  myKlf    When  *hall  Ihe  body 
Duke  luva  iu  plwie  of  final  rcdt 
HiaFlreuBr,  which  he  hinueU'  did  ibuAd 
:hin.  rest  Ibe  f'ounloa  Walleiuiein  i 
her  pide,  to  whorn  he  wa*  indebted 
1in>  Ibrtunea.  gnwfully  he  wiih'd 

ed  Ihere.  And  bkewiae,  for  my  hmbsiul'i 
i>.  I  uk  ihe  lilu  grace.   The  Emperoi 
proprialor  of  all  our  Caille*. 

well  be  granled  ui — one  Hpulchre 


B,  you  IremUe.  you  nim  pale ! 
M  inauemilft  oQ  Iter  poaxrt,  a 
aiergy  and  dignU)). 


More  worthily  of  me,  Ihan  lo  believe 

Jd  lurvive  Uie  downlsll  of  niy  home. 
We  did  Dol  hold  oumlvei  too  mean  lo  grwp 
After  a  monarch'!  ciowii — Ihe  crown  did  Fab 
Deny,  bul  nol  Ihe  feeling  uid  ihe  ipiril 
Thai  to  Ihe  crown  belong !  We  deem  a 

lungeoui  death  more  worthy  of  our  free  it 
Than  a  diabonor'd  Ule. — 1  have  laken  poiKO. 


Help  I  Help !  Support  her  1 


Nay,  it  ii  too  lala. 
le  sccompUih'd. 

[Exit  Cooimw 


.  and  bringi  a  Ittlar  nit  llW 


0  boose  of  death  and  hi 
[An  Offices  inieri 

□OKDON  (Mepi/oruurd  and  matt  ton^ 
What  is  thist 
the  Imperial  Seal. 

[Ht  nadt  lit  addrtii,  and  deUitri  As  ItUrr  la 
OcTAvio  mlh  a  luik  of  npTcath,  aad  wiA 
an  tmpbant  <m  Ihe  aord. 
To  Ihe  Priaet  Piccoloraini. 

[OcTivio,  toilA  kinDhiie  f-nrnt  tipnidve  1^  nd, 
dot  anguith,  miw  hit  tya  lo  AanwN. 

[The  CiTlian  dnjM;) 


ZXxt  iFnii  or  )Xotitie!)ii(trt; 

AN  HISTORIC  DRAMA. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  H.  MARTIN,  ESQ, 
OP  JESUS  (ALLEGE,  C 


,  0*  a  amall  leaiimony  of  my  gralFful 
le  Iblkming  Dramabc  Poem,  in  wliii.'li 
ved  to  detail,  in  an  interesdng  Ibmi. 
whose  great  bad  actions  bavc  ens 
mhisnj 


Insi 


It  inlricBCy  of  plot  rould  not  have  t 
1  without  a  groaa  violation  of  recenl 
m  my  sole  aim  lo  imitnle  the  impanio 
figurative  latiguage  of  the  French 
develop  the  charuclen  of  the  chief  a 
uage  of  honoR. 

YotmaalerDallyt 

a  T.  Coi 

1  ColxcQE,  StfUwtbtT  n,  1T94. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE,  TSelWEmu 


cmpesi  gslhers — be  it  mine  to  saek 
ndly  iheller.  ere  it  bursts  upon  him. 
.heret  and  how F  I  fear  the  Tyianl't  i 
Sudden  in  action,  ferljle  in  resource, 
^nd  riaing  awful  'mid  impending  mins; 
n  splendor  gloomy,  as  the  midnight  meteor, 


Wh<?n  last  in  secret 
In  K-ovvI'd  upon  m 
Inking  his  eye  the 
know  he  sc 
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Enter  Talusn  and  Lbgkndkk. 

TAL1.IRN. 

It  was  Barrere,  Legendre !  didst  thou  mark  him  ? 

Abrupt  he  tum'd,  yet  iinger'd  aa  he  went, 

And  towards  us  cast  a  look  of  doubtful  meaning. 

LEOKNDRE. 

1  marVd  him  well.  I  met  his  eye's  last  glance; 

It  menaced  not  so  proudly  as  of  yore. 

Methought  he  would  have  spoke — but  that  he  dared 

not — 
Such  agitation  darken'd  on  his  brow. 

TALI.IEN. 

Twts  all-distrusting  guilt  that  kept  from  bunting 
Th*  imprison'd  secret  struggling  in  the  face : 
E'en  as  the  sudden  brcoze  upstarting  onwards 
Hurries  the  thunder-cloud,  that  poised  awhile 
Hung  in  mid  air,  red  with  its  mutinous  burthen. 

LEGENDRE. 

Perfidious  Traitor!— still  afraid  to  bask 
In  the  full  blaze  of  power,  the  rustling  serpent 
Lurks  in  the  thicket  of  the  Tyrant's  greatness. 
Ever  prepared  to  sting  who  shelters  him. 
Each  thought,  each  action  in  himself  converges ; 
And  love  and  friendship  on  his  coward  heart 
Shine  like  the  powerless  sun  on  polar  ice : 
To  all  attach'd,  by  turns  deserting  all. 
Cunning  and  dark — a  necessary  villain! 

TALUEN. 

Yet  much  depends  upon  him — well  you  know 
With  plausible  harangue  *t  is  his  to  paint 
Defeat  like  victory — and  blind  the  mob 
With  truth-miiM  fiilsehood.    They,  led  on  by  him, 
And  wild  of  head  to  work  their  own  destruction. 
Support  with  uproar  what  he  plans  in  darkness. 

LEGENDRE. 

O  what  a  precious  name  is  Liberty 
To  scare  or  choat  the  simple  into  slaves ! 
Yes — we  must  gain  hira  over :  by  dark  hints 
We'll  show  enough  to  rouse  his  watchful  fears, 
Till  tlie  cold  (»ward  blaze  a  patrioL 
O  Donton !  murder'd  friend !  assist  my  counsels- 
Hover  around  me  on  sad  memory's  wings. 
And  pour  thy  daring  vengeance  in  my  heart 
Talhen!  if  but  to-morrow's  fiitcful  sun 
Beholds  the  Tyrant  living — we  are  dead ! 

TALUEN. 

Yet  his  keen  eye  that  flashes  mighty  meanings— 

LEGENDRE. 

Fear  not — or  rather  fear  th'  alternative, 
And  seek  for  courage  e'en  in  cowardice.—^ 
But  see — hither  he  comes — let  us  away ! 
His  brother  with  him,  and  the  bloody  Couthon, 
And  high  of  haughty  spirit,  young  SlJust 

[Exeunt 

Enter  Robespierre,  CotmiON,  StJitst,  and 
Robespierre  Junior. 

robespierre. 
What!  did  La  Fayette  fall  betbre  my  power? 
And  did  I  conquer  Roland's  spotless  virtues  ? 
llie  fervent  eloquence  of  Vergniaud's  tongue  ? 
And  Brissot's  thoughtful  soul  unbribed  and  bold  t 
Did  zealot  armies  haste  in  vain  to  save  them  ? 
What!  did  th* assassin's  dagger  aim  its  point 
VMin,  at  4  dream  of  murder,  at  my  bowm ! 


And  shall  I  dread  the  soft  luxurious  Tallien  f 
Th'  Adonis  Tallien?  banquet-hunting  Tallien f 
Him,  whose  heart  flutters  at  the  dice-box  ?  Him^ 
Who  ever  on  the  harlots'  downy  pillow 
Resigns  his  head  impure  to  feverish  slumbers ! 

*8T-JUST. 

I  cannot  fear  him — yet  we  roust  not  scorn  him 
Was  it  not  Antony  that  conquer'd  Brutus, 
Th'  Adonis,  banque^hunting  Antony  ? 
The  state  is  not  yet  purified :  and  though 
The  stream  runs  clear,  yet  at  the  bottom  lies 
The  thick  black  sediment  of  all  the  factions-^ 
It  needs  no  magic  hand  to  stir  it  up ! 

COUTHON. 

0  we  did  wrong  to  spare  them — fiitol  error! 
Why  lived  Legendre,  when  that  Danton  died? 
And  CoUot  d'Heriwis  dangerous  in  crimes? 
Fve  fear'd  him,  since  his  iron  heart  endured 
To  make  of  Lyons  one  vast  human  shambles. 
Compared  with  which  the  sun-ecorch'd  wildemew 
Of  Zara  were  a  smiling  paradise. 

ST-JUST. 

Rightly  Aon  judgcst,  Couthon !  He  is  one. 

Who  flies  from  silent  Holirary  anguish. 

Seeking  forgetful  peaco  amid  the  jar 

Of  elements.    The  howl  of  maniac  nproar 

Lulls  to  sad  sleep  the  memory  of  himself 

A  calm  is  fatal  to  him — then  he  feels 

The  dire  upboilings  of  the  stonn  within  him. 

A  tiger  mad  with  inward  wounds. 1  dread 

The  fierce  and  restless  turbulence  of  guilt 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Is  not  the  commune  ours?    The  stem  tribunal? 
Dumas?  and  Vivier?   Fleuriot?  and  Louvet? 
And  Henriot?  We'll  denounce  a  hundred,  nor 
Shall  they  behold  to-morrow's  sun  roll  westward. 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Nay — I  am  sick  of  blood ;  my  aching  heart 
Reviews  the  long,  long  train  of  hideous  horrors 
That  still  have  gloom'd  the  rise  of  the  republic. 

1  should  have  died  before  Toulon,  when  war 
Became  the  patriot ! 

ROBEfiPIERRE. 

Most  unworthy  wish ! 
He,  whose  heart  sickens  at  the  blood  of  traiton. 
Would  be  himself  a  traitor,  were  he  not 
A  coward!  'Tis  congenial  souls  alone 
Shed  tean  of  sorrow  for  each  other's  fhte. 
O  thou  art  brave,  my  brother !  and  thine  eye 
Full  firmly  shines  amid  the  groaning  battle- 
Yet  in  thine  heart  the  woman-form  of  pity 
Asserts  too  large  a  share,  an  ill-timed  guest! 
There  is  luisoundness  in  the  state — ^To-morrow 
9iall  see  it  cleansed  by  wholesome  massacre! 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Beware !  already  do  the  sections  murmur— 
"  O  the  great  glorious  patriot  Robespierre — 
The  tyrant  guardian  of  the  country's /rrafosi  ^ 

COUTHON. 

Twere  folly  sure  to  work  great  deeds  by  halvss 
Much  I  suspect  the  darksome  fickle  heart 
Of  cold  Barrerc ! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

I  see  the  villain  in  him ! 

BOBESPIERRX  JUNIOR. 

If  b»— if  all  fixii'ke  thee— what  remams  t 
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Uinlf!  the  iteel-«trong  Rectitude  of  ■oul 
Attl  Poverty  sublime  'mid  circling  virtues ! 
Hm  pud  Victories,  my  counsels  form'd, 
ShiH  stalk  around  me  with  sun^littering  plumes, 
Bdding  the  darts  of  calumny  fall  poindess. 

[Exeunt  caUrL  Mantt  CotrraoN. 

COOTUON  (soZtM). 
Sows  deceive  ourselves!' What  goodly  virtues 
Bloom  on  the  poisonous  branches  of  ambition ! 
Sbll.  Robespierre !  thou  'It  guard  thy  country's  freedom 
To  deipotiie  in  all  the  patriot's  pomp. 
WhQe  Conscience,  'mid  the  mob's  applauding  clamors, 
9eepi  in  thine ear.nor  whisperi — blood-stain'd  tyrant ! 
Yet  what  is  Conscience  ?  Superstition's  dream, 
Making  such  deep  impression  on  our  sleep — 
Tbsi  k»g  th'  awaken'd  breast  retains  its  horrors ! 
But  hs  returns    and  with  him  comes  Barrere. 

[ExU  CoUTHONf, 

Enter  RoBormaK  and  Buxax. 

ftOBESriEULK. 

There  is  no  danger  but  in  cowardice. — 
Burere !  we  ssafte  the  danger,  when  we /ear  it 
We  have  such  force  without,  as  will  suspend 
The  cold  and  trembling  treachery  of  these  members. 

BARREEK. 

Twill  be  a  pause  of  terror.— 

BOBESPIKRBK. 

But  to  whom  t 
Rather  the  diort-lived  slumber  of  the  tempest. 
Gathering  its  strength  anew.  The  dastard  traitors ! 
Mdes,  that  would  undermine  the  rooted  oak ! 
A  ptoae ! — a  momenCt  pause !— T  is  all  thnr  life, 

BARRKRE. 

T^  much  they  talk — and  plausible  thoir  speech. 
Cotuhon's  decree  has  given  such  pcweis,  that— 


ROBESPIERRK. 


BARRTUC. 

IV  freedom  of  deoate«» 

EOBKSPIEBRB. 


That  what  t 


Transparent  mask 
"lliey  wish  to  clog  the  wheels  of  government, 
forcing  the  hand  that  guides  the  vast  machine 
^o  bribe  them  to  their  duty — English  patriots ! 
^re  not  the  congregated  clouds  of  war 
^lack  all  around  us  ?  In  our  very  vitals 
V^orks  not  the  king-bred  poison  of  rebellion  ? 
^y,  what  shall  counteract  the  selfish  plottings 
Of  wretches,  cold  of  heart,  nor  awed  by  fears 
Df  him,  whose  power  directs  th'  eternal  justice  ? 
*rerror  ?  or  secre^sapping  gold  7  The  first 
Heavy,  but  transient  as  the  ills  that  cause  it ; 
And  to  the  virtuous  patriot  render'd  light 
By  the  necessities  that  gave  it  birth : 
llie  other  fouls  the  fount  of  the  republic, 
Making  it  flow  polluted  to  all  ages ; 
Inoculates  the  state  with  a  slow  venom, 
That,  once  imbibed,  must  be  continued  ever. 
Myself  incorruptible,  I  ne'er  could  bribe  them^ 
Therefore  they  hate  me. 


EOBESriEEEE. 

There  are  who  wish  my  ruin — but  I  '11  make  them 
Blush  for  the  crime  in  blood ! 

BAEEEEE. 

Nay,  but  I  tell  thov 
Thou  art  too  fond  of  slaughter — and  the  right 
(If  light  it  be)  workest  by  most  foul  means ! 

EOBESriERRE. 

Sdf-centering  Fear  !  how  well  thou  canst  ape  Mercy, 
Too  fond  of  ^laughter! — matchlen  hypocrite! 
Thought  Barrere  bo,  when  Brissot,  Danton  died  f 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  through  the  streaming 

streets 
Of  Paris  red-eyed  Massacre  o'er-wearicd 
Reel'd  heavily,  intoxicate  with  blood  ? 
And  when  (O  heavens !)  in  Lyons'  death-red  square 
Sick  Fancy  groan'd  o'er  putrid  hills  of  slain. 
Didst  thou  not  fiercely  laugh,  and  bless  the  day  7 
Why,  thou  haft  been  the  mouth-piece  of  all  horrors. 
And,  bko  a  blood-hound,  crouch'd  for  murder!  Nov 
Aloof  thou  standest  from  the  tottering  pillar. 
Or,  like  a  frighted  child  behind  its  mother, 
Uidest  thy  pale  face  in  the  skirts  oi-^Mercy  ! 

BARRERE. 

0  prodigality  of  eloquent  anger ! 

Why  now  I  see  thou  'rt  weak — thy  case  is  desperate 
The  cool  ferocious  Robespierre  tum'd  scolder ! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Who  from  a  bad  man's  bosom  wards  the  blow 
Reserves  the  whetted  dagger  for  his  onra. 
Denounced  twice — and  twice  I  saved  his  life !  [£rt( 

BAEEEEE. 

The  sections  will  support  them — there 's  the  point ! 
No !  he  can  never  weather  out  the  storm — 
Yet  he  \a  sudden  in  revenge — No  more  ! 

1  must  away  to  TalUen.  \Fiu 
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SCENE  change$  to  the  hoiue  of  Adelaide, 
Adelaide  enters,  tpeaJdng  to  a  Seevant. 

ADELAIDE. 

Didst  thou  present  the  letter  that  I  gave  thee  t 
Did  Tallien  answer,  he  would  soon  return  7 

BEE  V  A  NT. 

He  is  in  the  Tuilleries — with  him  Legendre — 
In  deep  discourse  they  seem'd  ;  as  I  approach'd. 
He  waved  his  hand  as  bidding  me  retire : 
I  did  not  interrupt  him.  [Retume  Ike  leUm 

ADELAIDE. 

Thou  didst  rightly. 

[Exit  Seevani 
O  this  new  freedom !  at  how  dear  a  price 
We've  bought  the  seeming  good!  The  peaceful  virtues 
And  every  blandishment  of  private  life, 
The  father's  cares,  the  mother's  fond  endearment. 
All  sacrificed  to  Liberty's  wild  rioL 
The  winged  hours,  that  scatter'd  roses  round  me. 
Languid  and  sad  drag  their  slow  course  along. 
And  shake  big  gall-drops  from  their  heavy  winga. 
But  I  will  steal  away  these  anxious  thoughts 
By  the  soft  languiahment  of  warbled  airs. 
If  haply  melodies  may  lull  the  sense 
Of  Borrow  fo  %  wVoVa. 
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{Soft  Music). 
Enter  Taluen. 

TALUKN. 

Muric,  my  love  f  O  breathe  again  that  air ! 

Soft  nune  of  pain,  it  aoothei  the  weary  toul 

Of  care,  sweet  as  the  whisper'd  breeze  of  evening 

That  plays  around  the  sick  num's  throbbing  temples. 

BONG. 

Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  domestic  peace  be  Ibund  f 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Far  on  fearful  wing  she  flies. 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state. 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 

In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells, 
List'ning  to  the  Sabbath  bells ! 
Still  aroiuid  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  fire  of  pleasing  fears. 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears ; 
And,  coniKrious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy. 

TALUEN. 

I  thank  thee,  Adelaide !  'l  was  sweet,  though  mournful. 
But  why  thy  brow  o'ercast,  thy  cheek  so  wan  ? 
Thou  look'st  as  a  lorn  maid  beside  some  stream 
Tlial  sighs  away  the  soul  in  fond  despairing. 
While  Sorrow  sad,  like  the  dank  willow  near  her, 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye. 

ADELAIDE. 

Ah !  rather  let  me  ask  what  mystery  lowers 

On  Tallien's  darkened  brow.  Thou  dost  me  wrong — 

Thy  soul  distemper'd,  can  my  heart  be  tra^uil  ? 

TALLIEN. 

Tell  me,  by  whom  thy  brother's  blood  was  spilt  f 
Asks  he  not  vengeance  on  these  patriot  murderers  t 
It  has  been  borne  too  tamely.    Fears  and  curses 
Groan  on  our  midnight  beds,  and  e'en  our  dreams 
Threaten  the  assassin  hand  of  Robespierre. 
He  dies ! — nor  has  the  plot  escaped  his  fears. 

ADELAIDE. 

Yet — ^yet — be  cautious !  much  I  fear  the  Commune— 
The  tyrant's  creatures,  and  their  fiite  with  his 
Fast  link'd  in  close  indissoluble  union. 
The  Pale  Convennon — 

TALUEN. 

Hate  him  as  they  fear  him. 
Impatient  of  the  chain,  resolved  and  ready. 

ADELAIDE. 

Th'  enthusiast  mob.  Confusion's  lawleas  sons — 

TALUEN. 

Thny  are  aweary  of  his  stem  morality, 
The  fair-mask'd  offspring  of  ferocious  pride. 
The  sections  too  support  the  delegates : 
All — all  is  ours !  e'en  now  the  vital  air 
Of  liberty,  condensed  awhile,  is  bursting 
(Force  irreikistible !)  from  its  compressure — 
7b  Mbattcr  the  uck-chemat  in  the  exploiioa ! 


Enter  Billaud  Vaeennes  and  Bodidon  VOvwl. 

[Adelaide  rtiirm 

BOITRDON   L'OISE. 

Tallien !  was  this  a  time  for  amorous  conference  t 
Henriot,  the  tyrant's  most  devoted  creature. 
Marshals  the  force  of  Paris :  the  fierce  club^ 
With  Vivier  at  their  head,  in  loud  acclaim 
Have  sworn  to  make  the  guillotine  in  blood 
Float  on  the  scafibld. — But  who  comes  here  f 

Enter  Bareere  abruptly. 

BARRERE. 

Say,  are  ye  friends  to  Freedom  t  lam  her'i! 
Let  us,  forgetful  of  all  common  feuds. 
Rally  around  her  shrine !  E'en  now  the  tyrant 
Concerts  a  plan  of  instant  massacre ! 

BILLADD  VARENNE8. 

Away  to  the  Convention !  -with  that  voice 
So  ofl  the  herald  of  glad  victory. 
Rouse  their  fallen  spirits,  thunder  in  Aeir  eais 
The  names  of  tyrant,  plunderer,  assassin ! 
The  violent  workings  of  my  soul  within 
Anticipate  the  monster's  blood  ? 

[Cry  from  the  street  of—**No  Tyrant!  Dovn  wilk 
the  Tyrant.'** 

TALLIEN. 

Hear  ye  that  outcry  ?— If  the  trembling  membeit 
Even  for  a  mopent  hold  his  fate  suspended, 
I  swear,  by  the  holy  poniard  that  stabb'd  Caesar, 
This  dagger  probes  his  heart ! 

[Ejoeuni  omnti. 


ACT  IL 
SCENE— 7^  Convention. 

ROBEariERRE  (mountM  the  Dribune). 
Once  more  befits  it  that  the  voice  of  Truth, 
Fearless  in  innocence,  though  leaguer'd  round 
By  Envy  and  her  hateful  brood  of  hell. 
Be  heard  amid  this  hall ;  once  more  befifa 
The  patriot,  whose  prophetic  eye  so  oft 
Has  pieroed  through  faction's  veil,  to  flash  on  cnmea 
Of  deadliest  import    Mouldering  in  the  grave 
Sleeps  Capet's  caitiff  corse ;  my  daring  hand 
Levell'd  to  earth  his  blood-cemented  throne. 
My  voice  declared  his  guilt,  and  stirr'd  up  France 
To  call  for  vengeance.    I  too  dug  the  grave 
Where  sleep  the  Girondists,  detested  band ! 
Long  with  the  show  of  freedom  they  abused 
Her  ardent  sons.    Long  time  the  well-tum'd  phrase 
The  high-fraught  sentence,  and  the  lofty  tone 
Of  declamation,  thunder'd  in  this  hall. 
Till  reason  'midst  a  labyrinth  of  words 
Perplex'd,  m  silence  seem'd  to  yield  assent 
I  durst  oppose.    Soul  of  my  honor'd  friend  ! 
Spirit  of  Marat,  upon  thee  I  call — 
Thou  know'st  me  faithful,  know'st  with  what  wa. 

zeal 
I  urged  the  cause  of  justice,  stripp'd  the  mask 
From  Faction's  deadly  visage,  and  destroy'd 
Her  traitor  brood.  Whose  patriot  arm  hurl'd  do\vo 
Hebert  and  Rousin,  and  the  villain  friends 
Of  Danton,  foul  apoHtate !  tho^e,  who  long 
Maik'd  Traann*!  form  in  liberty's  fair  garb, 
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ed  France  with  blood,  and  dunt  defy 

» !  but  I,  it  aecros,  am  fidse ! 

»r  too !  I — Robespierre ! 

B  name  the  dastard  despot  brood 

nrith  fear,  and  call  on  saints  to  help  them! 

■cciue  me  ?  who  shall  dare  belie 

I  name  ?  Speak,  ye  accomplice  band, 

n  I  accused  ?  of  what  strange  crime 

ian  Robespierre  accused, 

gh  this  hall  the  buzz  of  discontent 

rmur  ?  who  shall  speak  ? 

BILLAUD  TARKNNCS. 

O  patriot  tongue, 
B  foul  heart !  Who  was  it  urged, 
>  tyrants,  that  accunt  decree 
uence,  brooding  o*er  this  hallow'd  hall, 
each  tongue  to  silence.    Who  destroy *d 
«n  of  debate,  and  carried  through 
aw,  that  doom'd  the  delegates, 
efore  their  equals,  to  the  bar 
lelty  sat  throned,  and  murder  reign'd 
!)uma8  coequal  ?  Say — thou  man 
eloquence,  whose  law  was  that  ? 

COUTHON. 

vras  mine.    I  urged  it — I  proposed— 
of  France  assembled  in  her  sons 
though  the  tome  and  timid  voice 
muimur'd.    I  advised  that  law — 
It  was  wise  and  good. 

BARUCRK. 

>us  wise,  and  roost  convenient  too ! 
I  mark'd  thee,  RobesiHerre — and  now 
liee  traitor — tyrant ! 

[Loud  tqfplauae*. 

ROBESPIKftRE. 

It  is  well, 
tor!  oh,  that. I  had  fallen 
nault  lifted  high  the  murderous  knife ; 
the  instrument  belike  of  those 
themselves  would  fain  assassinate, 
ze  their  murders.    I  stand  here 
1  patriot — hemm'd  around 
s  noisy  pack ;  beset  and  bajr'd 
1  hell-hounds  who  know  no  escape 
ce*  outstretched  arm,  but  by  the  force 
es  through  her  breast 
iur«,  and  shouts  of — Down  with  the  tyraiU  ! 

»  ROBESPIERRE. 

wUl  be  heard.    There  was  a  time, 
Msspicrre  began,  the  loud  applauses 
patriots  drown'd  the  honest  sound, 
ue  changed,  and  villany  prevails. 

coixoT  d'herbois. 
ly  shall  fall.    Fmnce  could  not  brook 
Ts  sway — sounds  tlie  dictator's  name 
ling  to  her  ear  f 

BOURDON  l'oISS. 

Ratde  her  chains 
cally  now  than  when  the  hand 
forged  her  fetters,  or  the  crew 
t  thundered  out  theix  blasphemies, 
m  talk'd  of  virtue  7 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Oh,  that  Briaot 
»  again  to  thunder  in  this  hall, 
lert  lived,  and  Danton's  giant  foim 


Scowl'd  once  again  defiance !  so  my  soul 
Might  cope  with  worthy  foes. 

People  of  France, 
Hear  me !  Beneath  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 
Traitors  have  perish'd  countless ;  more  survive : 
The  h3rdra-headed  faction  lifls  anew 
Her  daring  front,  and  fruitful  from  her  wounds, 
Cautious  from  past  defeats,  contrives  new  wiles 
Against  the  sons  of  Freedom. 

TALUEIf. 

Freedom  lives! 
Oppression  falls — for  France  has  felt  her  chains, 
Has  burst  them  toa    \Vho  traitor-like  stept  forth 
Amid  the  hall  of  Jacobins  to  save 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  the  venal  wretch 
D'Eglantine  ? 

ROBESPIEREE. 

I  did — ^for  I  thought  them  honest 
And  Heaven  forefend  that  vengeance  ere  should  strike 
£re  justice  doom'd  the  blow. 

BARRERE. 

Traitor,  thou  didst. 
Tes,  the  accomplice  of  their  dark  designs, 
Awhile  didst  thou  defend  them,  when  t)ie  storm 
Lower'd  at  safe  distance.    When  the  clduds  frown'd 

darker, 
Fear'd  for  yourself  and  left  them  to  their  fate. 
Oh,  I  have  mark'd  thee  long,  and  through  the  yefl 
Seen  thy  foul  projects.    Yes,  ambitious  man, 
Self^will'd  dictator  o'er  the  realm  of  France, 
The  vengeance  thou  hast  plann'd  for  patriots 
Falls  on  thy  head.    Look  how  thy  brother's  deeds 
Dishonor  thine !  He  the  firm  patriot. 
Thou  the  foul  parricide  of  Liberty ! 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Barrere — attemfrt  not  meanly  to  divide 
Me  from  my  brother.   I  partake  his  guilt. 
For  I  partake  his  virtue. 

EOBESPIERRE. 

Brother,  by  my  soul 
More  dear  I  hold  thee  to  my  heart,  that  thus  * 
With  me  thou  darest  to  treaid  the  dangerous  path 
Of  virtue,  than  that  Nature  twined  her  cords 
Of  kindred  round  us. 

BARRERE. 

Yes,  allied  in  guilt. 
Even  as  in  blood  ye  are.    Oh,  thou  wont  wretch. 
Thou  worse  than  Sylla !  hast  thou  not  proscribed. 
Yea,  in  most  foul  anticipation  slaughter'd. 
Each  patriot  representative  of  France  f 

BOURIWN  L'OISE. 

Was  not  the  younger  Coesar  too  to  reign 
0*er  all  our  valiant  armies  in  the  south. 
And  still  continue  there  his  merchant  wUes  f 

ROBESPFEILRE  JUNIOR. 

His  merchant  wiles!  Oh,  grant  me  patience,  Heaven. 
Was  it  by  merchant  wiles  I  gain'd  you  back 
Toulon,  when  proudly  on  her  captive  towers 
Waved  high  the  English  flag  t  or  fought  I  then 
With  merchant  wiles,  when  sword  in  hand  I  led 
Your  troops  to  conquest  f  Fought  I  merchant-like. 
Or  barter'd  I  for  victory,  when  death 
Strode  o'er  the  reeking  streets  with  giant  stride. 
And  shook  his  ebon  plumes,  and  sternly  smiled 
Amid  the  bloody  banquet  7  when  appall'd. 
The  hiieliqg  sons  of  England  spread  the  seil 

%V1 
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Of  nfety,  fought  I  like  a  merduuit  then? 
Oh,  patience !  patience ! 

BOURDON  L*OI8K. 

How  this  younger  tyrant 
Mouthfl  out  defiance  to  us !  even  so 
He  had  led  on  the  armies  of  the  souths 
Till  once  again  the  plains  of  France  wen  drench'd 
With  her  best  blood. 

COLLOT  d'HERBOIS. 

TilU  once  again  displa/d, 
Lyons'  sad  tragedy  had  call'd  me  forth 
"rile  minister  of  wrath,  whilst  slaughter  by 
Had  bathed  in  human  blood. 

DUBOIS  CRANCK. 

No  wonder,  friend, 
Tliat  we  are  traitors — that  our  heads  must  fiUl 
Beneath  the  ax  of  death !  When  Caesar-like 
Reigns  Robespierre,  'tis  wisely  done  to  doom 
The  fall  of  Brutus.    Tell  me,  bloody  man. 
Hast  thou  not  parcelled  out  deluded  France, 
As  it  had  been  tiomo  province  won  in  fight. 
Between  your  curst  triumvirate  7  You,  Couthon. 
Go  with  my  brother  to  the  southern  plains ; 
StJost,  be  yours  the  army  of  the  north ; 
Meantime  I  rule  at  Paris. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Matchless  knave ! 
What— not  one  blush  of  conscience  on  thy  cheek — 
Not  one  poor  blush  of  truth !  Most  likely  tale ! 
That  I  who  ruin'd  Brissot's  towering  hopes, 
I  who  discover'd  Ilebert's  impious  wiles. 
And  sharp'd  for  Danton's  recreant  neck  the  ax, 
Should  now  be  traitor !  had  I  been  so  minded, 
Think  ye  I  had  destroy'd  the  very  men 
Whose  plots  resembled  mine  ?  Bring  forth  your  proofs 
Of  this  deep  treason.    Tell  me  in  whose  breast 
Found  ye  the  fatal  scroll  ?  or  tell  me  rather 
Who  forged  the  shameless  falsehood  ? 

COLLOT  D'IIERBOIS. 

Ask  you  proofs  f 
Robespierre,  what  proofs  were  ask'd  when  Brissotdied? 

legendre. 
What  proofs  adduced  you  when  the  Danton  died  f 
When  at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  life 
I  rose,  and  fearless  of  thy  frowning  brow. 
Proclaimed  him  guiltless  ? 

ROBESPIERRE. 

I  remember  well 
The  fatal  day.    I  do  repent  me  much 
That  I  kill'd  Conar  and  spared  Antony. 
But  I  have  been  too  lenient.    I  have  spared 
Hie  stream  of  blood,  and  now  my  own  must  flow 
To  fill  the  current 

[Load  tqfpilaiuei. 
Triumph  not  too  soon. 
Joslice  may  yet  be  victor. 

Enter  St-Just,  and  nunmU  (he  TH&wie. 

ST- JUST. 

I  come  from  the  committee — charged  to  speak 
Of  oiatten  of  high  import    I  omit 
Their  orders.    Representatives  of  France, 
Boldly  in  his  own  perRin  speaks  StJust 
What  his  own  heart  shall  dictate. 


TRLunt. 


HavftMift 


Insulted  delegates  of  France  f  SlJost 
From  your  committee  comes — comes  charged  to 
Of  matters  of  high  import — yet* omits 
Their  orders !  Representatives  of  France, 
That  bold  man  I  denounce,  who  disobejrs 
The  nation's  orders — ^I  denounce  ScJust 

[Loud 

•T^IUST. 

Hear  me!  [VioUia 

ROBESPIERRE. 

He  shall  be  heard ! 

BOiniDON  l'oisb. 
Must  we  contaminate  this  sacred  hall 
With  the  fiml  breath  of  treason  ? 

COLLOT  D'UERBOIS. 

Drag  him  awif ! 
Hence  with  him  to  the  bar. 

COITTHON. 

Oh,  just  prooeedimi! 
Robespierre  prevented  liberty  of  speech— 
And  Robespierre  is  a  tyrant !  Tallien  reigm^ 
He  dreads  to  hear  the  voice  of  innocenoe— 
And  St-Just  must  be  silent ! 

leoendre. 

Heed  we  well 
That  justice  guide  our  actions.    No  light  import 
Attends  this  dsy.    I  move  St-Just  be  heard. 

FRERON. 

Inviolate  be  the  sacred  right  of  man, 
The  freedom  of  debate. 

[Violent  appham 

ST-JUST. 

I  may  be  heard,  then !  much  the  times  ore  cfasngsd 
When  St-Just  thanks  this  hall  for  hearing  him. 
Robespierre  is  call'd  a  tyrant    Men  of  FranoSb 
Judge  not  too  soon.    By  popular  discuntent 
Was  Aristides  driven  into  exile. 
Was  Phocion  murdor'd  ?  Ere  ye  dare  pronounes 
Robespierre  is  guilty,  it  befits  ye  well. 
Consider  who  accuse  him.    Tallien, 
Bourdon  of  Oise— the  very  men  denounced, 
For  their  dark  intrigues  disturb'd  the  plan 
Of  government    Legendre,  the  su-om  friend 
Of  Danton,  fall'n  aposmte.    Dubois  Cnnc6, 
He  who  at  Lyons  spared  the  royalists-^ 
CoUot  d'Herbois— 

boitrdon  l'oise.  ** 

Whatr—shall  the  traitor 
His  head  amid  our  tribune — and  blaspheme 
£ach  patriot?  shall  the  hireling  slave  of 


I  am  of  no  Action. 
Against  all  fections. 


ST- JUST. 

I  contend 


TALUEN. 

I  espouse  the  cause 
Of  truth.    Robespierre  on  yester-morn  pronounoeii 
Upon  his  own  authority  a  report. 
To-day  St-Just  comes  down.   Si-Just  negleds 
What  the  committee  orders,  and  harangues 
From  his  oiati  will.    O  citizens  of  Frar<ce, 
I  weep  for  you — I  weep  for  my  poor  country— 
I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
When  individuals  shall  assume  the  sway. 
And  with  more  insolence  than  kingly  pride 
Rule  the  repabBt. 
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BILLAUD  VA1IKNNE8. 

eprnsenlatives  of  France, 
horror.  Henriot  commands 
d  force  of  Paris — Henriot, 
! — ^fhe  sworn  ally  of  Hebert, 
f  all — npheld  by  Robespierre. 
A  Vallette  ?  wlio  promoted  him, 
:he  de«»p  dye  of  nobility  ? 
-peer  gave  the  high  command  T 
from  justice  the  rapacioos  thief! 
chains  the  friends  of  Liberty  7 
ihe  sclf-styled  patriot  Robespie 
illicd  with  villain  Daobignd— 
the  foul  arch-tyrant  Robespierre. 

BOURDON  L'OISK. 

.-irtue— of  morality — 
itriot !  he,  Daubigne's  frier^ ! 
»porter  virtuous !  Preach  of  virtue, 
kith  villains,  for  with  Robospieire 
e  ally.    Thou  art  a  tyrant  I 
:yraDt,  Robespierre ! 

[Loiid  ajipUiuKS. 

R0BF8PTKRRE. 

le  name,  ye  citizens  of  France^ 
lamor.  Cries  of — Down  with  the  TyrwU! 


TALLIEN. 

iHs.    The  traitor  stands  appalPd — 
angs  engrasp  his  shrinking  soul — 
emhied  France  denounce  his  crimes ! 
mask  turn  from  his  secret  sins — 

on  the  precipice  of  fate. 

tyrant !  murder'd  by  thy  rage, 
in  innocent  victim's  blood  has  slain*d 
n*s  altar !  Sylla-like,  thy  hand 
1  the  virtue!*,  that,  thy  foes  removed, 
ictator  thou  mightst  reign, 
Ee  o'er  France,  and  call  it  freedom ! 
I  timid  guilt  the  traitor  plann'd 
^iles — success  eml)olden'd  sin — 
tcird  arm  had  grasp'd  the  diadem 
It  that  the  coward's  heart  rocoil'd, 
awaked,  should  rouse  her  from  her  dream, 
ud  for  vengeance.    He,  like  Ca»ar, 
step  urged  on  his  bold  career, 

summit  of  ambitious  power, 

the  name  of  King  alone  was  wanting, 
[lis  we  hurl'd  proud  Capet  down  f 

we  wage  eternal  war 

tyrant  horde  of  murderers, 

d  cockatrices  whose  (bul  venom 

Europe  ?  was  it  then  for  this 

0  guard  our  liberty  with  hfe, 

3ierre  should  reign  ?  the  spirit  of  freedom 

ink  »)  low.    The  glovring  flame 

tes  each  honest  F'renchman's  heart 

inguish'd.    I  invoke  thy  shade, 

nitus !  I  too  wear  a  dagger ; 

representatives  of  France, 

ir  or  favor,  should  delay  the  sword 

Pallien  emulates  thy  virtues ; 

9  Brutus,  lills  the  avenging  arm ; 

U  save  his  country. 

[Violent  tqfjplauati. 

BIU.4UZ>  TARKIflcn. 

I 


The  arrest  of  the  traitors.    Memorable 
Will  be  this  day  for  Franco. 

ROBESPIKRRE. 

Yes!  memorable 
This  day  will  be  for  France for  villains  triumph 

LEBA8. 

I  will  not  share  in  this  day's  damning  guilt 
Condemn  me  too. 

[Great  cry—Doum  with  the  TyranU! 

(T^ftOoROBESPIERRES,  CoUTHON.ST-JuSTOIufLKBAa 

are  led  off). 


ACT  in. 

Scene  continuea, 

COULOT   D'HERBOIB. 

CflBsar  is  fallen !  The  baneful  tree  of  Java, 
Whose  death-distilling  boughs  dropt  poiBonons  dew, 
Is  rooted  from  iu  base.   This  worse  than  Cromwell. 
The  austere,  the  self-denying  Robespierre, 
Even  in  this  hall,  where  once  with  terror  mute 
We  listen'd  to  the  hypocrite's  harangues, 
Has  heard  his  doom. 

BILJJkUD  VARENNEB. 

Yet  must  we  not  sappose 
The  tyrant  will  fall  tamely.    His  sworn  hiraling 
Henriot,  the  daring  desperate  Henriot 
Commands  the  force  of  Paris.    I  denounce  him. 

FRERO.N. 

I  denounce  Fleuriot  too,  the  mayor  of  Paria. 
Enter  Dubois  Cranc^. 

DUBOIS   CRANC£. 

Robespierre  is  rescued.    Henriot  at  the  head 
Of  the  arm'd  force  has  rescued  the  fierce  tynnt 

COLLOT    d'IIERBOIS. 

Ring  the  tocsin — call  all  the  citizens 

To  save  their  country — never  yet  has  Fuii 

Forsook  the  representatives  of  France. 

TALLIEN. 

It  IB  the  hour  of  danger.    I  propose 
This  sitting  be  made  permanent 

[Loud  «g)phiue$ 

COLLOT  d'hERBOIB. 

The  National  Convention  shall  remain 
Firm  at  its  post 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

MESSENGER. 

Robespierre  has  reach'd  the  Commune.  They  eipoiiie 
The  tyrant's  cause.    St-Just  is  up  in  arms ! 
St-Just — the  young  ambitions'  bold  St-Just 
Harangues  the  mob.    The  sanguinary  Coadum 

ThirstB  for  your  blood. 

[Toamnng9 

TALLIEN. 

These  tyrants  are  in  arms  against  the  law  r 
Outlaw  the  rebels. 

Enter  Merlin  of  Douat. 

MERUN. 

Health  to  the  representatives  of  France! 
I  past  this  moment  through  the  armed  force-- 
They  ask'd  iny  name— «nd  when  they  beud  a  '  ' 
Sivofe  I  WM  not  the  firiend  of  Franca. 
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COLLOT  D'HIXBOIS. 

The  tyrants  threaten  ua,  as  when  they  tum'd 
The  cannon's  mouth  oo^  BrissoL 

Enter  another  Mkssknoke. 

SECOND  mSSXNGEK. 

Yivier  harangues  the  Jacobun — the  dub 
Espouse  the  cause  of  Robespierre. 

Enter  another  Messengke. 

THIRD  MESSENQEE. 

X.  All's  lost— the  tyrant  triumphs.    Henriot  leads 

Vhe  soldiers  to  his  aid. Already  I  hear 

Tl)e  rattling  cannon  destined  to  surround 
TUi  sacred  hall. 

TALLIEN. 

Why.  we  will  die  like  men  then ; 
The  refresentatives  of  France  dare  death. 
When  duty  steels  their  bosoms. 

T  [Loud  applammt. 

y  TALUEN  (flddretsing  the  gaUeriei), 

Citizens ! 
^  -"  France  is  insulted  m  her  delegates— 
The  m^esty  of  the  republic  is  insulted — 
Tyrants  are  up  in  arms.    An  armed  force 
Threats  the  Convention.    The  Convention  swear* 
To  die,  or  save  the  country ! 

[Vident  applauae*  from  IhegaBerieM, 

CITIZEN  (Jrom  above). 

We  too  swear 
Td  die,  or  save  the  country.    Follow  me. 

[AU  the  men  quit  the  gaUeriet. 

Enter  another  Messengee. 

FOITETU  messengee 

Henriot  is  taken ! — 

[I/md  appilauMes. 
Henriot  is  taken.    Three  of  your  brave  soldiers 
Swore  they  would  seize  the  rebel  slave  of  tjrrants, 
Or  perish  in  the  attempt    As  he  patroU'd 
The  streets  of  PuiM,  stirring  up  the  mob, 
They  seized  him. 

[Applttutes, 

BILLAtTD  VAEBNNE8. 

Let  the  names  of  these  brave  men 
live  to  the  future  day. 

Enter  Bourdon  l*0i9S,  noord  in  hand, 

BOURDON  L'OISE. 

I  have  clear*d  (he  Commune. 

[ApfiUaue*. 
Through  the  throng  I  rush'd. 
Brandishing  my  good  sword  to  drench  its  blade 
Deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart   The  timid  rebels 
Gave  way.    I  met  the  soldiery — ^I  spake 
Of  the  dictator's  crime*— of  patriots  chain'd 
In  dark  deep  dungeons  by  hb  lawless  rage— 
Of  knaves  secure  beneath  his  fostering  power. 
I  spake  of  Liberty.    Their  honest  hearts 
Caught  the  warm  flame.  The  general  shout  burst  forth, 
*  live  the  Convention — Down  with  Robespierre !" 

[Applau$eM. 
[Shoutt  from  without^Dnwn  vnth  the  Tyrttni  ! 

TALLIEN. 

I  hear,  I  hear  the  souKinspiring  sounds, 

Ftanc9  shsll  be  saved !  her  generous  sods,  attadied 


To  principles,  not  persons,  spurn  the  idol 

They  worshipped  once.    Yes,  Robespierre  shall  6L 

As  Capet  fell !   Gti !   never  let  us  deem 

That  France  shall  crouch  beneath  a  tjrrant's  thrans 

That  the  almighty  people  who  have  broke 

On  their  oppressors'  heads  the  oppressive  chain. 

Will  court  again  their  fetters !  easier  were  it 

To  hurl  the  cloud^sipC  mountain  from  its  base. 

Than  force  the  bonds  of  slavery  upon  men 

Determined  to  be  free ! 

[Apptmtmt 

Enter  Lbgemdre,  a  pittd  in  one  hand,  keyi  ta  Ik 

other. 

legendre  {fiinging  down  the  heyg). 
So— ^let  the  mutinous  Jacobins  meet  now 
In  the  open  air. 

[Loud  apploaw 
A  fiictious  turbulent  party 
Lording  it  o'er  the  state  since  Danton  died, 
And  with  him  the  Cordeliers. — A  hireling  band 
Of  loud-tongued  orators  controll'd  the  club^ 
And  bade  them  bow  the  knee  to  Robespierre. 
Vivier  has  'scaped  me.    Curse  his  coward  heart— 
This  fiite-fraught  tube  of  Justice  in  my  hand, 
I  rush'd  into  Uie  hall.    He  mark'd  mine  eye 
That  beam'd  its  patriot  anger,  and  flash'd  full 
With  death-denouncing  meaning.    'Mid  the  throog 
He  mingled.    I  pursued — but  staid  my  hand. 
Lest  haply  I  might  shed  the  innocent  bfeod. 

\AfpbBMMtk 
FRtRON. 

They  took  from  me  my  ticket  of  admission— 
Expeird  me  from  their  sittings. — ^Now,  focModit 
Humbled  and  trembling  re-insert  my  name ; 
But  Fr6ron  enters  not  the  club  again 
Till  it  be  purged  of  guilt — till,  purified 
Of  tyrants  and  of  traiton,  honest  men 
May  breathe  the  air  in  safety. 

[SAovfs/roaitDittasl. 

BARRERE. 

What  means  this  uproar?  if  the  tyrant  band 
Should  gain  the  people  once  again  to  rise — 
We  are  as  dead ! 

TALUEN. 

And  wherefore  fear  we  death? 
Did  Brutus  fear  it  ?  or  the  Grecian  friends 
Who  buried  in  Hipparchus*  breast  the  sword. 
And  died  triumphant?  Cesar  should  fear  death 
Brutus  must  scorn  the  bugbear. 

ShouU  from  without  Live  the  Conoentiom    Do^^ 
with  the  TyranU! 


TALUEN. 


The  sounds  of  honest  Freedom ! 


Hark!  agair 


Enter  DErtmES  from  the  Sections. 

CITIZEN. 

Citizens !  representatives  of  France ! 
Hold  on  your  steady  course.   The  men  of  Puis 
Espouse  your  cause.   The  men  of  Puis  swear 
They  will  defend  the  delegates  of  Freedom 

TALUEN. 

Hear  jre  diis.  Colleagues  ?  hear  jre  this,  my  brethi^a^ 
And  does  no  thrill  of  joy  pervade  your  breasts? 
My  bosom  bounds  to  rapture.    I  have  seen 

no 


THE  FALL  OF  ROBESPIERRE. 


SI  I 


France  shake  off  the  tyrant  yoke ; 
Qch  as  lies  in  mine  own  arm, 
I  the  usurper. — C<»ne  death  when  it  will, 
long  enough. 

[Shouts  toUhouL 

BARRBRS. 

the  nqipe  incfeases !  through  the  gloom 
BTening — harbinger  of  death, 
csin !  the  dreadful  generale 
irough  Paris — 

[Cry  without — Dcwn  with  the  T\frant ! 

Enter  Lecointbe. 

LECOINTRK. 

Tial  justice  blast  the  (bee 
so  perish  all  the  tyrant  brood, 
»rre  has  perish 'd !    Citizens, 
cen. 

[Loud  and  repeated  applauses. 
ic,  that  with  such  fearless  (hmt, 
our  vengeance,  and  with  angry  eye 
md  the  hall  defiance.    He  relied 
s  aid — the  Commune's  villain  friendship, 
»t*s  houghSen  succors.    Ye  have  heard 
ot  rescued  him — how  with  open  arms 
tme  welctHned  in  the  rebel  tyrant — 
ot  aided,  and  seditious  Vivier 
le  Jaa>bins.    AU  had  been  lost — 
intatives  of  France  had  perished — 
kd  sunk  beneath  the  tyrant  arm 
parricide,  but  that  her  spirit 
)  men  of  Paris.    Uenriot  call'd 
in  vain,  whilst  Bourdon's  patriot  voice 
oquence,  and  o'er  the  Jacobins 
rown'd  dismay.    The  tyrants  fled — 
'd  the  Hotel     We  gather'd  round — we 
ftll'd 

nee !   Long  time,  obstinate  in  despair, 
I  they  hack'd  around  them.  Till  foreboding 
ce  of  the  law,  the  clamorous  cry 
lousands  hailing  their  destruction, 
it  by  suicide  to  escape  the  dread 
Lebas  succeeded.    From  the  window 
ounger  Robespierre,  but  his  fractured  limb 
escape.    The  sclf-will'd  dictator 
ten  the  keen  knife  in  his  dark  breast, 
nt  to  die.    lie  lives  all  mangled 
tremulous  hand !   All  gash'd  and  gored, 
taste  the  bitterness  of  Death, 
hey  meet  their  doom.  The  bloody  Couthon, 
St^ust,  even  now  attend  their  ^rant 
eath  the  ax.    I  saw  the  torches 
eir  visages  a  dreadful  light — 
whilst  the  black  blood  roU'd  adown 
face,  even  then  with  dauntless  eye 
d  contemptuous,  dying  as  they  lived, 

fiual 

[Loud  and  repealdd  applauaes. 


BARRERK  {jnowfUt  the  Tribune). 
For  ever  hallow'd  be  this  glorious  day. 
When  F^reedom,  bursting  her  oppressive  chain, 
T^ramples  on  the  oppressor.    When  the  tyrant, 
Hurl'd  from  his  blood-cemented  throne  by  the  arm 
Of  the  almighty  people,  meets  the  death 
He  plann'd  for  thousands.    Oh !  my  sickening  heart 
Has  sunk  within  me,  when  the  various  woes 
Of  my  brave  country  crowded  o'er  my  brain 
In  ghastly  numbers — when  assembled  hordes, 
Dragg'd  from  their  hovels  by  despotic  power, 
Rush'd  o'er  her  frontierB,  plunder'd  her  foir  hamlelB 
And  sack'd  her  populous  towns,  and  drench'd  with 

bkxxl 
The  reeking  fields  of  Flanders.— When  within. 
Upon  her  vitals  prey'd  the  rankling  tooth 
Of  treason ;  and  oppression,  giant  form. 
Trampling  on  freedom,  left  the  alternative 
Of  slavery,  or  of  death.    Even  from  that  day, 
When,  on  the  guilty  Capet,  I  pronounced 
The  doom  of  injured  France,  has  Faction  rear'd 
Her  hated  head  amongst  us.    Roland  preach'd 
Of  mercy — the  uiorious  doCard  Roland. 
The  woman-govem'd  Roland  duist  aspire 
To  govern  France ;  and  Petion  talk'd  of  viitne, 
And  Vergniaud's  eloquence,  like  the  honey'd  loQgue 
Of  some  sofl  Syren,  wooed  us  to  destructioa. 
We  triumph'd  over  these.    On  the  same  scaflbld 
Where  the  last  Louis  pour'd  his  guilty  Mood, 
Fell  BrisBot's  head,  the  womb  of  darinonie  treasons, 
And  Orleans,  villain  kinsman  of  the  Capet, 
And  Hebert's  atheist  crew,  whose  maddening  hand 
Hurl'd  down  the  altars  of  the  living  God, 
With  all  the  infidel's  intolerance. 
The  last  worst  traitw  triumph'd — triumph'd  long, 
Secured  by  matchless  villany.    By  turns 
Defending  and  deserting  each  aocomplica 
As  interest  prompted.    In  the  goodly  soil 
Of  Freedom,  t)ie  foal  tree  of  treason  struck 
Its  deep-fix'd  roots,  and  dropt  the  dews  of  death 
On  all  who  slunJber'd  in  its  specious  shade 
He  wove  the  web  of  treachery.    He  caught 
The  listening  crowd  by  his  wild  eloquenoe, 
His  cool  ferocity,  that  persuaded  murder, 
Even  whilst  it  spake  oif  mercy! — Never,  never 
Shall  this  regenerated  countiy  wear 
The  despot  yoke.    Though  mjrriads  roond  mmOi, 
And  with  worse  fury  urge  this  new  cmsada 
Than  savages  have  known;   though  the  Isigmjd 

despots 
Depopulate  all  Europe,  so  to  pour 
The  accumulated  mass  upon  our  coarti, 
Sublime  anud  the  sionn  shall  France  arise. 
And  like  the  rock  amid  surrounding  wavea 
Repel  the  rushing  ocaan^    She  shall  wieU 
The  thunderbolt  of  vengeance— she  shall  bla« 
The  despot's laide,  and  liberata  die  work!! 
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PROBE  IN  RHYME :  OR  EPIGRAMS,  MORALITIES.  AND  THINGS  WITHOUT  i 


l^pmt  iti  XdXnifos  hutpof. 


In  BMnj  wajn  doei  the  fbH  heart  rereal 

The  preeeoee  of  the  love  it  would  conceal ; 

But  in  &r  nora  th*  eatraoffed  heart  lets  know 

The  abaenre  of  the  love,  which  yet  it  fain  would  draw. 


LOVE.* 

All  dioaghti,  oil  poniom,  all  delight^ 
Whatever  stin  thia  mailal  frame, 
All  are  but  miniaterB  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  ID  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
live  o'er  again  that  happy  hoar. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay 
Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

TIm  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  aeeiie, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  leant  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  Iwten'd  to  my  lay. 
Amid  the  lingering  light 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope!  my  joy!  my  Genevieve! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  play'd  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story— 
An  okl  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  chooae 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 


I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that 
Upon  liis  ahield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  yean  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tooe 
With  wldbh  I  sang  another's  tove. 
Interpreted  my  own. 


I  Ma  pieee  may  be  foood.  asaigiBsnr  pnblhbsd, 
wiitis  stpsfsSL 


She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  gra 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face. 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Kn 
And  that  he  croes'd  the  mountain-wc 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  s 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
in  green  and  simny  glode. 

There  come  and  look'd  him  in  the  fi 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  tliat  ho  know  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leap'd  amid  a  murderous  bond. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than 
The  Lady  of  the  Land! 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasp'd  his  1 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain-^ 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay. 

His  dying  words — but  when  I  reach 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thriird  my  guiltless  Genevieve 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve  ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  bo] 
An  undistinguishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  sulxJued, 
Subdued  and  chehsh'd  long! 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEM& 
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She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 
She  bluah'd  with  lave,  and  virgin  ihame ; 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  beard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  boaom  heaved — she  slept  aiide, 
As  consciouB  of  my  look  ahe  ttepp'd — 
Then  suddenly,  mum  timoroui  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept 

S}ie  half  inclosed  me  with  her  anna. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up, 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

Twas  partly  Lnve,  and  pertly  Fear, 
And  partly  'twos  a  bashful  art. 
That  1  might  rather  feel,  than  see, 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

1  calm*d  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 


DUTY  SURVIVING  SELF-LOVE, 
TBI  ONLY  SURE  FRIKND  OF  DKCUNIlfG  LIFE. 
▲  SOULOQ0T. 

^NCRjUiGED  within  to  see  all  changed  without, 

a  Usnk  lot  and  hard  to  bear,  no  doubt 

H  why  at  others'  warnings  shouldst  thou  fret  f 

)ai  only  mightst  thou  feel  a  just  regret, 

idit  thou  withheld  thy  love  or  hid  thy  light 

lellish  forethought  of  neglect  and  slight 

^iselier  then,  from  feeble  yearnings  freed, 

\akf  and  on  icAom,  thou  mayest— shine  on!  nor  heed 

leiher  the  object  by  reflected  light 

am  thy  radiance  or  absorb  it  quite ; 

1  though  thou  notest  from  thy  safe  recess 

Friends  bum  dim,  like  lamps  in  noisome  air, 

e  them  for  what  they  are :  nor  love  them  1 

lose  to  ihee  they  are  not  what  they  loere. 


Or  rather  say  at  once,  within  what  space 

Of  time  this  wild  disastrous  change  took  place  f 

AUTHOR. 

Coll  it  a  mometWa  work  (and  such  it  seems), 
This  tale's  e  fragment  from  the  life  of  dreams; 
But  say,  that  years  matured  the  silent  strife, 
And  *tis  a  record  from  the  dream  of  Life. 


PHANTOM  OR  FACT! 
A  DiALoatne  in  yxrbx. 

AtrrHOR. 

OTKLT  form  there  sate  beside  my  bed, 
such  a  feeding  calm  its  presence  shed, 
Oder  love  so  pure  from  earthly  leaven 
1 1  unnethe  the  fancy  might  control, 
tBM  my  own  spirit  newly  come  from  heaven 
Mng  its  gentle  way  into  my  soul ! 
ah !  the  change — It  had  not  stirr'd,  and  yet — 
i!  that  change  how  fain  would  I  forget! 
it  shrinking  back,  Uke  one  that  had  mistook! 
1  weaiy,  wandering,  disavowing  Look ! 
ras  all  another,  feature,  look,  and  frame, 
I  still,  metbought,  I  knew  it  was  the  same ! 

WtHEHO, 

I  riddling  tale,  to  what  does  it  beloogf 
hbtorjf  TiMnf  u    '  idlaso^f 


WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE.  ' 

LINKS  COMPOSED  21ST  FEBRUARY,  1827. 

All  Nature  seems  at  work.   Stags  leave  their  laiv— 
The  bees  are  stirring — Birds  are  on  the  wing— 
And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air. 
Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Spring! 
And  I,  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing. 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 

Yet  well  I  ken  the  bonks  where  amaranths  blow, 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths !  bloom  for  whom  ye  may. 
For  roe  ye  bloom  not !  Glide,  rich  streams,  away ! 
With  Upe  unbrighten'd,  wrcathless  brow,  I  stroll  i 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  sonU 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieves 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Verse,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee 
Both  were  mine !  Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Pbesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
When  I  was  young? — Ah,  woful  tohenf 
Ah  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hond% 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wron|^ 
O'er  airy  clifli  and  glittering  sands, 
How  lightly  then  it  flash 'd  along: — 
Like  those  trim  skifls,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  soil  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  wealheff 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  togethei 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-Ulie « 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
O  tlie  joys,  that  came  down  shower*like^ 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old  f  Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me.  Youth's  no  longer  here! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet; 
Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be,  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd  .^ 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  daguiae  hast  now  put 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  lucks  in  silvery  slips. 

This  dvooping  ciu^  ^^  *1<*'*' 
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But  springtide  blosHHui  on  thy  lips, 
And  tean  take  sunBfaine  from  thine  ejrei ! 
Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  youth  and  I  are  house-matea  itilL 


A  DAT  DREAM. 

Mr  eyes  make  pictures,  when  they  are  shut : — 

I  see  a  fountain,  large  and  &ir,  ■ 
A  willow  and  a  ruin*d  hut. 

And  thee,  and  me,  and  Mary  there. 
0  Mary !  make  thy  gentle  lap  our  pillow ! 
Bend  o'er  us,  like  a  bower,  my  beautiful  green  willow! 

A  wild-rose  roofi  the  ruin*d  shed. 

And  that  and  summer  well  agree : 
And  lo !  where  Mary  leans  her  head, 
Two  dear  names  carved  upon  the  tree ! 
And  Mary's  tears,  they  are  not  tears  of  scmtow  : 
Oar  sister  and  our  friend  will  both  be  here  to-morrow. 

Twas  day!  But  now  few,  large,  and  bright. 

The  stars  are  round  the  crescent  nxxm ! 
And  now  it  is  a  dark  warm  night. 
The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  June ! 
A  glow-worm  fallen,  and  on  the  marge  remounting 
Shines,  and  its  shadow  shines,  fit  stars  for  our  sweet 
fountain. 

O  ever— ever  be  thou  blest! 

For  dearly,  Asra !  love  I  thee ! 
This  brooding  warmth  across  my  breast, 
This  depth  of  tranquil  bliss— ah  me ! 
Fount,  tree  and  shed  are  gone,  I  know  not  whither, 
But  in  one  quiet  room  we  three  are  still  together. 

The  shadows  dance  upon  the  wall. 

By  the  still  dancing  fire-flames  made; 
And  now  they  slumber,  moveless  all ! 
And  now  they  melt  to  one  deep  shade ! 
But  not  from  me  shall  this  mild  darkness  steal  thee : 
I  dream  thee  with  mine  eyes,  and  at  my  heart  I  feel 
thee! 

Thine  ejrelash  on  my  cheek  doth  play— 

Tis  Mary's  hand  upon  my  brow ! 
But  let  me  check  this  tender  lay. 

Which  none  may  hear  but  she  and  thou ! 
like  the  still  hive  at  quiet  midnight  humming. 
Murmur  it  to  yourselves,  ye  two  beloved  women ! 


TO  A  LADY, 

OrrBIDKD  BT  A  IPORTTVI  OBSKaVATION  THAT  WOmif 

HAVE  NO  BOUUL 

Nat,  dearest  Anna !  wny  so  grave  f 
I  said,  you  had  no  soul,  *tis  true ! 

For  what  you  are  you  cannot  ktne: 
Tia  I,  that  have  one  since  I  first  had  jfou/ 


I  HAVE  heard  of  reaaoni  manifold 
Why  LoiFe  must  needs  be  bUad, 
But  this  tlM  beM  of  aU  I  hold— 


What  outward  fi>rm  and  feature 
He  gueaseth  but  in  part ; 

But  what  within  is  good  axkd  fair 
He  aeeth  with  the  hear! 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BT  THE  LAST  WORDS 
OF  BERENGARIU& 

OB.  ANNO  Doir.  1088. 

No  more  'twixt  coittcience  staggering  and  the  Popt^ 
Soon  shall  I  now  before  my  God  appear. 
By  him  to  be  acquitted,  as  I  hope ; 
By  him  to  be  condemned,  as  I  fear, 

KBTLKCnONS  ON  THE  ABOVE. 

Ljmx  amid  moles !  had  I  stood  by  thy  bed. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  meek  soul !  I  woiUd  have  said . 
I  see  a  hope  spring  from  that  humble  fijar. 
All  are  not  strong  alike  through  storms  to  steer 
Right  onward.    What  though  dread  of  threaten'd 

death 
And  dungeon  torture  made  thy  hand  and  breath 
Inconstant  to  the  truth  within  thy  heart  ? 
That  truth,  from  which,  through  fear,  thou  twice 

didst  start. 
Fear  haply  told  thee,  was  a  learned  strife. 
Or  not  so  vital  as  to  claim  thy  life : 
And  myriads  had  reach'd  Heaven,  who  never  knew 
Where  lay  the  difference  'twixt  the  false  and  true! 

Ye  who,  aecure  'mid  trophiea  not  your  own. 
Judge  him  who  won  them  when  he  stood  alone, 
And  proudly  talk  of  recreanl  Bcrbnoark^ 
O  first  the  age,  and  then  the  man  compare ! 
That  age  how  dark !  congenial  minds  how  rare! 
No  host  of  friends  with  kindred  leal  did  bum ' 
No  throbbing  hearts  awaited  his  return ! 
Prostrate  alike  when  prince  and  peasant  icU, 
He  only  disenchanted  from  the  spell. 
Like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  Uie  starless  night. 
Moved  in  the  scanty  cirelet  of  his  light : 
And  was  it  strange  if  he  withdrew  the  ray 
That  did  imt  guide  the  night-birds  to  their  pwy? 

The  ascending  Day-star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  lavi-n ! 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  will  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  Dawn  ! 
Lest  ao  we  tempt  th'  approaching  Noon  to  scorn 
The  miata  and  painted  vapora  of  our  Morn. 


THE  DEVIL'S  THOUGHTS 

From  his  brimatone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A-walking  the  DEVtL  ie  gone. 
To  viait  his  little  anug  &na  of  the  earth. 

And  aee  how  hia  atock  went  on. 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  went  over  the  plain. 
And  backwardaandfbrwaidabeawiah'dliiilaQgti 

Aa  a  gentleman  awiahea  hia  cane. 


And  how  then  waa  the  Devil  dresi  ? 

Oh !  he  waa  in  hia  Sunday'a  best : 
Hia  jacket  wh  red  and  hia  breechea  were  blue. 

And  there  wwa  bole  where  the  tail  caaae  Ihwi^ 
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iWYKft  killing  a  Viper 
r-heap  beside  bis  stable, 
dl  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 
nd  hi*  brother,  AbeL 

IT  on  a  white  horse 

tn  his  Yocations, 

ril  thought  of  his  old  Friend 

the  ReveUtions. 


■ctage  with  a  double  ooacb>houie, 
of  gentility ! 

til  did  grin,  for  his  darling  on 
lat  apes  humility. 

9  a  rich  bookseller*s  shop, 
!  we  are  both  of  one  college; 
'  sate  like  a  cormorant  once 
le  tree  of  knowledge.* 

rer  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
ii  vast  celerity ; 

ril  look'd  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while, 
a  thrtMiL  There !  quoth  he,  with  a  smile, 
gland*s  commercial  prosperity." 


through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he 

oell, 

il  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

ring  his  prisons  in  HelL 


-'— 's  burning  face 

ith  consternation, 

Hell  his  way  did  he  take, 

1  diought,  by  a  slight  mistake, 

leral  conflagration. 


Bid  them  stood  the  Tret  of  Life 

sent,  blooming  ambroeial  fruit 

ble  ffoM  (qoery  paper  momejfJ)*  snd  next  to  liife 

h,  the  Tret  of  KnowUdge,  grew  (ast  by. — 


» 


* 


* 
• 


• 
• 


thii  finrt  grand  thief 

>  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
cormorant. — Par.  Lo$i,  IV. 

sere  ia  so  npt.  that  in  a  catalogtie  of  varitnu 
led  from  collating  the  MSS.one  miffht  expect  to 
hat  for  "Life''  Cod.  quid  kabent,  "  Trade.'* 
I  tks  trade,  i.  e.  the  bibliopolic,  to  called, 
lay  be  regarded  aa  Life  tanta  emincHtiori :  a 
:h  I  owe  to  a  young  retailer  in  the  hoiiery  line, 
•  deecriptian  of  the  net  profits,  dinner  partiea, 
,  etc.  of  the  trade,  exclaimed,  "Ay!  that'i 
fe  now:"— Thb  "Life,  ottr  Death,"  it  thus 
ed  with  the  fruits  of  Authorship.— Sic  nof  non 
108  Apes. 

with  which  the  Fire,  Famine  and  Slaughter 
the  Mommg  Post,  the  three  first  stanzas,  which 
le  rest,  and  the  ninth,  were  dictated  by  Mr. 
en  (he  ninth  and  the  concluding  stanza,  two  or 
d  aa  grounded  on  subjects  that  have  lost  their 
'  better  reasons. 

>ald  ask,  who  General meant,  the  Author 

brm  him,  that  be  did  once  see  a  red- faced  per- 
rbost  bf  the  dreas  be  took  for  a  General ;  bat 


CONSTANCY  TO  AN  IDEAL  OBJECT. 

SiNCK  all,  that  beat  about  in  Nature's  range. 
Or  veer  or  vanish,  why  shouldst  thou  remain 
The  only  constant  in  a  world  of  change — 

0  yearning  thought,  that  livest  but  in  the  brain  f 
Call  to  the  hodrs,  that  in  the  distance  play. 
The  foiry  people  of  the  future  day 

Fond  THOUGHT !  not  one  of  all  that  shining  swarm 
Will  breathe  on  thee  with  life-enkindling  breath. 
Till  when,  like  strangers  shelt'ring  from  a  storm, 
Hope  and  Despair  meet  in  the  porch  of  Death ! 
Yet  still  thou  haimt'st  me ;  and  though  well  I 
She  is  not  thou,  and  only  thou  art  she. 
Still,  still  as  though  some  dear  embodied  good. 
Some  living  love  before  my  eyes  (here  stood. 
With  answering  look  a  residy  ear  to  lend, 

1  mourn  to  thee  and  say — *'  Ah!  loveliest  friend  * 
That  this  the  meed  of  all  my  toils  might  be, 
To  have  a  home,  an  English  home  and  thee ! 
Vain  repetition !   Home  and  thou  art  one. 
The  peacefull'st  cot  the  moon  shall  shine  upon, 
Luird  by  the  thrush  and  waken'd  by  the  lark, 
Without  thee  were  but  a  becalmed  Bark, 
Whoee  helmsman  on  an  ocean  waste  and  wide 
Sits  mute  and  pale  his  mouldering  helm  beside. 

And  art  thou  nothing  7  Such  thou  art  as  when 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  where  o'er  the  sheep-track's 
The  viewless  snow-mist  weaves  a  gUst'ning  han. 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  tread. 
An  imaget  with  a  glory  round  its  head ; 
The  enamour'd  rustic  worships  its  fair  hues^ 
Nor  knows,  he  makes  the  shadow  he  punues ! 


THE  SUICTOE'S  ARGUMENT. 

Erk  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I  wish'd  it  or  no 
No  question  was  ask'd  roe — it  oould  not  be  to! '^ 
If  the  life  was  the  question,  a  thing  sent  to  try. 
And  to  live  on  be  Yes  ;  what  can  No  be  f  to  die. 

nature's  answer. 

Is 't  retum'd  as 't  was  sent  7  Is 't  no  worse  for  the  wear  I 
Think  first,  what  you  are  !    Call  to  mind  whal  yoa 

were! 
I  gave  you  innocence,  I  gave  you  hope. 
Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  an  ample  scope. 
Rettim  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  despair  7 
Make  out  the  Invcnt'ry ;  inspect,  compare ! 
Then  die — if  die  you  dare ! 


he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  moat  certainly  be  did  not 
bear  any  namea  mentioned.  In  simple  Tcrity,  the  Authornerer 
meant  any  one,  or  indeed  any  thing  but  to  put  a  eonelodinf 
stanza  to  bis  doggereL 

t  This  phenomenon,  which  the  Author  has  himself  azps- 
rienced,  and  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  description  in  one 
of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Trent- 
actions,  is  applied  figuratively  in  the  following  pasaage  of  Ifas 
Jlid*  to  Rejleetion: 

"  Pindar's  fine  remark  reapecting  the  difllerent  effiwts  of  mnait 
on  different  characters,  holds  equally  true  of  Genius :  a*  many 
as  are  not  delighted  by  it  are  disturbed,  perplexed,  irritatadt 
The  beholder  either  recognizee  it  a#  «  preije^odform  of  kit  mm 
Being,  that  moves  brfore  Aim  mtk  a  Olary  round  its  hrti.  m 
recoils  from  it  aaa  spectre."— yMb  (e  lUfleetion,  pb  8D 
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THE  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  SOUTARY 
DATETREE. 


A  LAMENT. 


I  nom  to  hare  an  indiitinct  recollection  of  havinf  read  either 
in  one  of  tbe  ponderoiu  tomes  of  George  of  Venice,  or  in  eome 
ofbor  oompUatioo  from  tbe  uninspired  Hebrew  Writen,  an 
Apologae  or  Rabbinical  Tradition  to  the  ibllowiug  purpose: 

While  onr  firat  parents  stood  before  their  offended  Maker, 
■ad  the  laet  words  of  tbe  sentence  were  ft>t  sounding  in  Adam's 
Mr,  the  guileful  falee  serpent,  a  counterfeit  and  a  usurper  from 
Am  beginning,  presumptuously  took  on  himself  the  character 
of  adToeate  or  medintor.  and  pretending  to  intercede  for  Adam, 
•xdaimod:  "Nay,  Lord,  in  thy  justice,  not  so!  for  tbe  Man 
was  tho  loaat  in  fault.  Rather  let  the  Woman  return  at  onee 
to  the  doit,  and  let  Adam  remain  in  this  thy  Paradise.*'  And 
the  word  of  tbe  Most  High  answered  Satan:  "  TUt  tender 
wurdes  nf  the  wicked  are  enul.  Treacherous  Fiend !  if  with 
Cnilt  like  thine,  it  had  been  possible  for  thee  to  have  the  heart 
of  a  Man,  and  to  feel  the  yearning  of  a  human  soul  for  its 
eonnterpart,  the  sentence,  which  thou  now  counsellest,  should 
have  been  inflicted  on  thyself." 


[Hie  titia  of  the  following  poem  was  suggested  by  a  fact  men- 
tioned by  Linnaus,  of  a  Date  tree  in  a  nobleman's  garden, 
which  year  after  year  had  put  forth  a  full  show  of  blossoms, 
but  never  producisd  fruit,  till  a  branch  from  a  Date-tree  had 
bean  oonveyed  from  a  distance  of  some  hundred  leagues. 
The  first  leaf  of  the  MS.  from  which  the  poem  has  been 
traneeribed,  and  which  contained  the  two  or  three  introduc- 
tory stansss.  n  wanting :  and  the  author  has  in  vain  taxed 
his  memory  to  repair  the  loss.  But  a  rude  draught  of  the 
poem  contains  the  substance  of  the  stanzas,  and  the  reader 
is  laqueatad  to  receive  it  as  tbe  substitute.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, that  some  congenial  spirit,  whose  years  do  not  exceed 
those  of  the  author  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written,  may 
find  a  pleasure  in  restoring  the  Lament  to  its  original  integ. 
dtr  by  a  redaction  of  the  thoughts  to  tbe  requisite  Metre.— 

B.  T.C. 


1. 

BxifiATB  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  aim  the  moan- 
tain  peaks  are  the  Thrones  of  Frost,  through  the 
absence  of  objects  to  reflect  the  rays.  **  What  no 
one  with  ns  shares,  seems  scarce  otir  own.'*  The 
presence  of  a  onk. 

The  boat  beloTed,  who  loveth  me  the  beaU 
m  for  the  heart,  what  the  supporting  air  from  within 
is  for  the  hollow  globe  with  its  suspended  car.  De- 
prive it  of  this,  and  all  without,  that  would  have 
buoyed  it  aloft  oven  to  the  seat  of  the  gods,  becomes 
a  burthen,  and  crushes  it  into  flatness. 

2. 
The  finer  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely, 
and  the  fiurer  and  lovelier  the  object  presented  to  the 
sense ;  the  more  exquisite  the  individual's  capacity 
of  joy,  and  the  more  ample  his  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  enjojrment,  the  more  heavily  will  he  feel 
the  ache  of  solitariness,  the  more  unsubstantial  be- 
oomes  the  feast  spread  around  him.  \Vhat  matters 
it  whether  in  fact  the  viands  and  the  ministering 
graces  are  shadowy  or  real,  to  him  who  has  not 
hand  to  grasp  nor  arms  to  embrace  them  ? 

3. 
Imagination ;  honorable  Aims ; 
Wee  Commune  with  the  choir  that  cannot  die ; 
Science  and  Song;  Delight  in  little  things. 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  tho  man ; 
Fields,  forests,  ancient  mountains,  ocean,  sky, 
With  all  their  voices — O  dare  I  accuse 
Afy  earthfy  hi  aa  guHty  of  my  tpleen. 


Or  call  my  destiny  niggard  ?  O  no!  no! 
It  is  her  largeness,  and  her  overflow, 
Which  being  incomplete,  diaqtiieteth  me  so* 

4. 
For  never  touch  of  gladness  stirs  my  heart, 
But  tim'rously  beginning  to  rejoice 
Like  a  blind  Arab,  that  from  sleep  doth  start 
In  lonesome  tent,  I  listen  for  thy  voice. 
Beloved !  'tis  not  thine;  thou  art  not  there! 
Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air. 
And  i\ishing  without  hope  I  restlessly  despair. 

5. 

The  mother  with  anticipated  glee 
Smiles  o'er  the  child,  that  standing  by  her  chsir. 
And  flatt'ning  its  round  cheek  upon  her  knee, 
Looks  up,  and  doth  its  rosy  Ups  prepare 
To  mock  the  coming  sounds.    At  that  sweet  sight 
She  hears  her  own  voice  with  a  new  delight ; 
And  if  the  babe  perchance  should  lisp  the  oolei 
aright, 

6. 
Then  is  die  tenfold  gladder  than  before ! 
But  should  disease  or  chance  the  darling  take. 
What  then  avail  those  songs,  which  sweet  of  yore 
Were  only  sweet  for  their  sweet  echo's  sake  f 
Dear  maid!  no  prattler  at  a  mother's  knee 
Was  e'er  so  dearly  prized  as  I  prize  thee : 
Why  was  I  made  for  love,  ahd  love  denied  to  me  t 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS, 

OR   THC  COET   IN   THE   CL0UD8. 

0!  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 

Just  after  simset,  or  by  nooonlight  skies, 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  ^t 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mould 

Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or  with  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 

'Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 
From  mount  to  mount  through  Cloudland,  gor 
geous  land! 

Or  list'ning  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  poasess'd,  with  inward  liglil 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  ^ea. 


THE  TWO  FOUNTa 

STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  REOOTIKT 
WITH  UNBLEMISHED  LOOKS,  FROM  A  SEVERS  AT- 
TACK OF  PAIN. 

TwAS  my  last  waking  thought,  how  it  could  be 
That  thou,  sweet  friend,  such  anguish  shouldst  endure 
When  straight  from  Dreamland  came  a  Dwarf,  and  b* 
Could  tell  the  cause,  forsooth,  and  knew  the  cure. 

Melhought  he  fronted  me,  >%ith  peering  look 
Fix'd  on  my  heart;  and  read  aloud  in  game 
The  loves  and  griefi  thei^in,  as  from  a  book: 
And  utter'd  praise  like  one  who  wish'd  to  bjune. 
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in  (quoth  he)  since  Adam's  sin, 
there  are,  of  suflering  and  of  cheer ! 
}rth,  and  thin  to  keep  within ! 
jse  lupect  I  find  imaged  here, 

only  will  to  all  dispense, 
alone  unlock'd,  by  no  distress 
im'd  inward,  but  still  issue  thence 
I  cheer,  persistent  loveline«. 

riving  cloud  the  shiny  Bow, 
is  thing  made  up  of  tears  and  light, 
id  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below 
ng  forth,  unmoved  and  frcahly  bright : 

he  spirits  of  all  lovely  flowers, 
»ach  its  wreath  and  dewy  crown, 
sank  to  earth  in  vcmul  showers, 
bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

iza !  on  that  face  of  thine, 
ignant  face,  whose  look  alone 
ranslucence  through  her  crystal  ithrine  !} 
to  aooihe  all  anguish  but  tliine  own. 

ivers  still,  and  nc*cr  takes  wing, 
lilent  chann  compels  the  stem 
g  Genius  of  the  bitter  spring 
DQck,  and  cower  upon  liis  urn. 

eeds  wonder,  if  (no  outlet  (bund 
plecn,  or  strife)  the  fount  op  pain 
beats  against  its  lovely  niuund, 
flashes  shoots  from  heart  to  brain  ? 

he  Dwarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam 
cl  lip,  tliat  aped  a  critic  smile, 
yet  I,  my  sad  thoughts  to  beguile, 
g  on  the  tissue  of  my  dream : 

at  length  I  cried,  as  though 
indeed  been  present  to  my  eyes, 
eet  sufl[ercr !  if  the  ca»e  be  so, 

be  Uss  good,  less  sweet,  Uss  wise ! 

ik  a  barbed  arrow  send, 
)  lips  let  scorn  and  anger  live! 
g,  rather  than  thus,  sweet  friend  ! 
lyself  the  pain  thou  wilt  not  give ! 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

life  what  once  was  held  of  Ught, 
in  itself  for  human  sight  ? 

self?  an  element  ungroimded ' 

see,  all  colors  of  all  shade 
ich  of  darkness  made  ? 
by  consciousness  unbounded  ? 

thoughts,  pains,  joys  of  mortal  breath, 
■ace  of  wrestling  life  and  death  7 


TIIE  EXCHANGE. 

»dged  our  liearls,  my  love  ond  I,— 
my  arms  the  maiden  clasping ; 
I  not  tell  the  reason  why, 
oh !  I  trembled  hke  an  aspen. 

ua 


Her  father's  love  she  bade  me  gain ; 

I  went  and  shook  Uke  any  reed ! 
I  strove  to  act  the  man — in  vain ! 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED  BT  THE  SEASIDE,  OCTOBER  1817. 

Oil !  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  af^er  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 

To  make  the  shilling  clouds  be  what  you  please ; 

Or  yield  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

To  each  quaint  image  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy  ;  or  with  head  bent  low. 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 
Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland,  goigeoua 

land! 
Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight. 
Be  &at  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand. 
By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voicoful 


EPIGRAMS. 

I. 

I  ask'd  my  fair,  one  happy  day. 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 

Neera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  7 

II. 
••  Ah,"  replied  my  gende  fair ; 
**  Dear  one,  what  are  names  hat  airf— > 
Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line ; 
Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 
Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 
Only— only — call  me  thine!" 


Slt  Belzebub  took  all  occasions 

IV)  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 

He  took  his  honor,  took  his  health  ; 

He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 

His  servants,  oxen,  horecs,  cows, — 

But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  bringn  out  good  from  evil. 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil. 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Twofold  all  he  had  before  ; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cow»— 

Short«ghted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse ! 


Hoarse  Maevius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times : 
And  flnds  them  both  divinely  smooth. 
Hit  voice  u  well  ib  lU'^finM. 


»8 
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But  IbUn  my  MiBvias  is  do 
But  Mseviuf  makes  it  clear 
That  he's  a  mooster  of  an  i 
An  ass  without  an  ear! 


Thekx  comes  from  old  Avaro's  grave 
A  deadly  stench — why,  sure,  they  have 
Immured  his  toui  within  his  Grave ! 


Last  Monday  all  the  papers  said» 

That  Mr. was  dead ; 

Why,  then,  what  said  the  d^  T 
The  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head. 
And  shaking  sigh'd,  and  sighing  said, 
**  Pity,  indeed, 'tis  pity] " 

But  when  the  said  report  was  found 
A  rumor  wholly  without  ground. 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  7 
The  other  nine  parts  shook  their  hoad« 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  had  said, 
"Pity,  indeed, 'tis  pity!" 


YoiTK  poem  must  eternal  be. 
Dear  Sir ! — it  cannot  &il — 
For  'tis  incomprehensible, 
And  wants  both  head  and  UuL 


Swans  sing  before  they  die — 'twere  no  bad  thing 
Did  certain  peisons  die  before  they  sing. 


THE  WANDERINGS  OF  CAIN. 


the  Tortnnats  him**  of  the  Mans:  sod  theo  other  and  smmi 
mooMotoiM  interetts  promplsd  a  difiennt  wojmge,  to  finnar  a» 
ehoraca  and  a  aaearar  port.  I  have  in  rain  tried  to  reoorar  Iki 
Inea  from  the  Palimpaeat  tabletof  mjmemorf :  and  I  eaaoair 
ofibr  the  introdoetorf  atansa.  which  had  been  oonuniUad  to 
writing  for  the  purpoae  of  pFocaring  a  (neod*B  judgmesl  oi 
the  metre,  as  a 


Endnetnred  with  a  twine  of  leaves^ 
That  leafy  twine  bit  only  dreaa ! 
A  loTely  Boy  waa  ploefciac  ftnits. 
By  moonlight,  in  a  wilderaeaa. 
Tlie  moon  waa  bright,  the  air  was  ftas. 
And  fruila  and  flowen  togelber  grew 
On  many  a  ihrub  and  many  a  tree : 
And  all  pot  on  a  gentle  hue. 
Hanging  in  the  ahadowy  air 
Like  a  pieinre  rich  and  rare. 
It  was  a  cUmato  where,  they  aaj. 
The  night  it  more  beloved  than  day. 
But  who  that  beauteons  Boy  beguiled. 
That  beaateoot  Boy,  to  Knger  here  1 
Akme,  by  night,  a  Uttle  ehild. 
In  place  ao  lileot  and  »o  wild— 
Haa  be  no  friend,  no  loving  Mother 


PRSFATORY   NOTK. 


A  proee  eomporition,  one  not  in  metre  at  leact,  acema  ;»rtiaa 
fmeie  to  reqairo  explanation  or  apology.  It  was  written  in  the 
year  1796,  near  Nether  Stowey  in  SomerMtahiru,  at  which  place 
{MometUM  gt  amabite  namen .'  rich  by  ao  many  aasociationi  and 
raeoUectioaa)  the  Author  had  taken  up  bii  residence  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  aociety  and  cloae  neighborhood  of  a  dear  and  hon 
ared  firiend,  T.  Poole.  Em].  The  work  waa  to  have  been  written 
IB  concert  with  another,  whoae  name  ia  too  venerable  within 
the  precincta  of  geniua  to  belmneceaaarily  brought  into  connex- 
ion with  Buch  a  trifle,  and  who  waa  then  reiiiding  at  a  small 
diilance  from  Nether  Stowey.  The  title  and  aubjeet  wore  aug. 
gested  by  myaelf,  who  likewise  drew  out  the  scheme  and  the 
oonteota  for  each  of  the  three  books  or  cantoes,  of  which  the 
work  waa  to  consist,  and  which,  the  reader  is  to  be  informed, 
waa  to  have  been  finiahed  in  one  night !  My  partner  undertook 
the  firrt  canto :  I  the  aeoond  :  and  whichever  had  dontjirat,  waa 
to  aet  about  the  third.  Alrooet  thirty  yrara  have  passed  by ;  yet 
at  this  moment  I  cannot  without  something  more  than  a  amile 
moot  the  question  which  of  the  two  things  was  the  more  i  no- 
practicable,  for  a  mind  so  eminently  original  to  compose  another 
nian*B  thoughia  and  fancies,  or  for  a  taste  so  austerely  pure  and 
aimple  to  imitate  the  Death  of  Abel  ?  Methinks  I  see  his  grand 
and  noble  countenance  aa  at  the  moment  when  having  dispatch- 
ed my  own  portion  of  the  task  at  full  finger-speiid,  I  hastened 
to  him  with  my  manuscript — that  look  of  humorous  despond- 
ency fixed  on  his  almost  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  its 
ailent  mock-piteous  admission  of  failure  strugcling  with  the 
aanae  of  the  exceeding  ridiculousness  of  the  whole  scheme — 
whieb  broke  up  in  a  laugh :  and  the  Ancient  Mariner  waa  writ- 
ten inatead. 

Years  afterward,  however,  the  draft  of  the  Plan  and  propo- 
aed  Incidenta,  and  the  portion  executed,  obtained  favor  in  the 
eyea  of  more  than  one  peraon.  whose  judgment  on  a  poetic 
work  cooU  not  but  have  weighed  with  me.  even  though  no  pa- 
rental partiality  had  been  thrown  into  the  aame  scale,  as  a 
make-weight:  and  1  determined  on  commencing  anew,  and 
the  wiioh  ia  afsflsaa.  and  oiade  aoms  progreaa  in 
tbit  iat&albm,  wbeo  sdysfss  gales  drove  say  bark  off 


I  have  here  given  the  birth,  parentage,  and  prematore  i 
of  the  "  Wanderings  of  Cain,  a  poem,'*— ootieathig,  bowevw, 
my  Readers  not  to  think  ao  meanly  of  my  judgment,  aa  to  sap- 
poae  that  I  either  regard  or  offer  it  as  any  excoae  for  the  p«^ 
lication  of  the  following  fragment  (and  1  may  add,  of  one  or 
two  others  in  its  neighborhood),  or  ita  primitive  crudity.  Bat 
1  shouki  find  atill  greater  difliculty  in  forgiving  myaelf,  were  I 
to  record  pro  tiuUo  publico  a  aet  of  petty  miabapa  and  anaey> 
ancea  which  I  myself  wish  to  forget.  1  moat  be  *'iHttimt  tbeiafeii 
with  assuring  the  friendly  Reader,  that  the  leaa  he  attributes  iU 
appearance  to  the  Author's  will,  choice,  or  judgment,  tbi 
nearer  to  the  truth  be  will  be.  8.  T.  C. 


CANTO  II. 


*'  A  LITTLE  further,  O  my  father,  yet  a  little  Ibither, 
.and  wo  shall  come  into  the  open  moonlighL**  Thdr 
rood  was  through  a  forest  of  Ar-irees ;  at  its  entrance 
the  trees  stood  at  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
path  was  broad,  and  the  moonlight,  and  the  moonlight 
shadows  reposed  upon  it,  and  appeared  quietly  to  in* 
habit  that  solitude.  But  soon  the  path  winded  and 
became  narrow;  the  sun  at  high  noon  aometimei 
speckled,  but  never  illtmiined  it,  and  now  it  wu 
dark  as  a  cavern. 

«*  It  is  dark,  O  my  father !"  said  Enos ;  <*  but  the 
path  under  our  feet  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  we  shall 
soon  come  out  into  the  open  moonlight" 

"  Lead  on,  my  child !"  said  Cain :  **  guide  mSi 
little  child !"  And  the  innocent  little  child  clasped  • 
finger  of  the  hand  which  had  murdered  the  righteooi 
Abel,  and  he  guided  his  father.  **  The  fir  branchei 
drip  upon  thee,  my  son."  **  Yea,  pleasantly,  father 
for  I  ran  fiist  and  eagerly  to  bring  thee  the  pitcher 
and  the  cake,  and  my  body  is  mi  yet  cool.  How 
happy  the  squirrels  ore  that  feed  on  these  fir-treei! 
they  leap  from  bough  to  bough,  and  the  old  squirreb 
play  round  their  young  ones  in  the  nest.  I  clorab  a  tree 
ycHierday  at  noon.  O  my  father,  that  I  might  {day 
with  tliem ;  but  they  leapt  away  from  the  branches 
even  to  the  slender  twigs  did  they  leap,  and  in  s 
moment  I  beheld  them  on  another  tree.  Why,  O  mf 
&ther,  would  they  not  play  with  me  ?  I  wx>uld  b 
good  to  them  as  thou  art  good  to  me :  and  I  groaned 
to  them  even  as  thou  groanest  when  thou  givest  roe 
to  eat,  and  when  thou  cuverst  me  at  evening,  and  as 
ofVen  as  I  stand  at  thy  knee  and  thine  eyes  look  st 
me."  Then  Cain  stopped,  and  stifling  his  groans  he 
sank  to  tlie  earth,  and  tlie  child  Enos  stood  in  the 
darkneas  beude  Yianv. 
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Aad  Cain  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried  bitterly, 
id  laid,  **  The  Mighty  One  that  penecuteth  roe  is 
I  diis  aide  and  on  that ;  he  pursueth  my  soul  like 
m  wind,  like  the  sand-blast  he  passeth  through  me ; 
•  is  around  me  even  as  the  air!  O  that  I  might  be 
Osrly  no  more!  I  desire  to  die — yea,  the  things 
Ht  never  had  life,  neither  move  they  upon  the 
ailh — behold !  they  seem  precious  to  mine  eyes.  O 
bat  a  man  might  live  without  the  breath  of  his  nos- 
rils!  So  I  might  abide  in  darkness,  and  Uackn^s, 
nd  an  emi4y  space  i  Yea,  I  would  lie  down,  I  would 
lot  rise,  neither  would  I  stir  my  limbs  till  I  became 
IS  the  rock  in  the  den  of  the  lion,  on  which  the 
foung  lion  re«teth  his  head  whilst  he  sloepelh.  For 
Am  tcMTent  that  roareth  far  off  hath  a  voice,  and  the 
ebods  in  heaven  Uwk  terribly  on  mo ;  the  Mighty 
One  who  is  against  me  speakoth  in  the  wind  of  the 
eedar  grove;  and  in  silence  am  I  dried  up."  Then 
Eooi  spake  to  his  father:  "  Arise,  my  father,  arise, 
we  are  but  a  little  way  from  the  place  where  I  found 
Ihe  cake  and  the  pitcher."  And  Coin  said,  "  How 
koowest  thouf  and  the  child  answered — "Behold, 
the  bare  rocks  are  a  few  of  thy  strides  distant  from 
ihe  forest ;  and  while  even  now  thou  wert  liAing  up 
llqr  voice,  I  heard  the  echo."  Then  the  child  took 
lurid  of  hia  father,  as  if  he  would  raise  him :  and 
Clin  being  &int  and  feeble,  rose  slowly  on  his  knees 
ad  pressed  himself  against  the  trunk  of  a  fir,  and 
Mod  upright,  and  followed  the  child. 

Hie  path  was  dark  till  within  three  strides*  length 
if  its  termination,  when  it  turned  suddenly ;  the 
Ihiek  black  trees  formed  a  low  arch,  and  the  moon- 
lighl  appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  dazzling  portal. 
Enoi  ran  before  and  stood  in  the  open  air ;  and  when 
Cain,  hi  I  father,  emerged  from  the  darkness,  the 
diikl  was  affrighted.  For  the  mighty  limbs  of  Cain 
««e  wasted  as  by  fire ;  his  hair  was  as  the  matted 
eufif  on  the  Bison's  forehead,  and  so  glared  his  fierce 
nd  sullen  eye  beneath:  and  the  black  abundant 
Ma  on  either  side,  a  rank  and  tangled  mass,  were 
Gained  and  scorched,  as  though  the  grasp  of  a 
burning  iron  hand  had  striven  to  rend  them ;  and  his 
countenance  told  in  a  strange  and  terrible  language 
of  agonies  that  had  been,  and  were,  and  wore  siill 
10  continue  to  bo. 

The  scene  around  was  desolate ;  as  far  as  the  eye 
nonld  reach  it  was  desolate :  the  bare  rocks  faced 
each  other,  and  left  a  long  and  wide  interval  of  tliin 
irhite  sand.  You  might  wander  on  and  look  round 
md  round,  and  peep  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
ind  discover  nothing  that  acknowledged  the  infiu- 
ioce  of  the  seasons.  There  was  no  spring,  no  sum- 
oer,  no  autumn :  and  the  uinter's  snow,  that  would 
lave  been  lovely,  fell  not  on  these  hot  rocks  and 
corching  sands.  Never  morning  lark  had  poised 
limaelf  over  this  desert ;  but  the  huge  serpent  often 
kiaed  there  beneath  tho  talons  of  the  vulture,  and 
be  vulture  screamed,  his  wings  imprisoned  within 
be  coib  of  the  serpent  The  pointed  and  slmttered 
ummits  of  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  mode  a  rude 
oimicry  of  human  concerns,  and  seemed  to  proph- 
ay  mutely  of  things  that  then  were  not;  steeples, 
ind  battlements,  and  ships  with  naked  masts.  As  far 
mn  the  wood  as  a  boy  might  sling  a  pebble  of  the 
took,  there  was  one  rock  by  itself  at  a  small  dis- 
ance  from  the  main  ridge.  It  had  been  precipitated 
hero  perhaps  by  the  groan  which  the  Earth  uttered 
vben  our  first  father  feli  Before  you  approached,  it 
i{ip««red  to  lie  BtU.  on  the  ground,  but  its  base  ahmt- 


ed  from  its  point,  and  between  its  point  and  the 
sands  a  tall  man  might  stand  upright.  It  was  here 
that  Cnos  hod  found  the  pitcher  and  cake,  ar<d  to 
this  place  he  led  his  father.  But  ere  they  had  reach- 
ed the  rock  they  beheld  k  human  shape :  hia  back 
was  towards  them,  and  they  were  advancing  IUlpe^ 
ceived,  when  they  heard  him  smite  lus  breast  and 
cry  aloud,  "Woe  is  me!  woe  is  me!  I  must  never  die 
again,  and  yet  1  am  perishing  with  thirst  and  him- 
ger." 

Pallid,  as  the  reflection  of  the  sheeted  lightning  tm 
the  heavy-soiling  night-cloud,  became  the  face  of 
Cain ;  but  the  child  Enos  took  hold  of  the  shaggy 
skin,  his  father's  robe,  and  raised  lus  eyes  to  hai 
father,  and  Usteniiig  whispered,  **  Ere  yet  I  could 
speak,  1  am  sure,  O  my  father !  that  I  heard  that 
voice.  Have  not  I  of\en  said  that  I  remembered  a 
sweet  voice?  O  my  father!  this  is  it:"  and  Cain 
trembled  exceedingly.  The  voice  was  sweet  indeed, 
but  it  was  thin  and  querulous  like  that  of  a  feeble 
slave  in  misery,  who  despairs  altogether,  yet  cannot 
refrain  liimself  from  weeping  and  lamentation.  And, 
behold !  Enos  glided  fi)rward,  and  creeping  aofUy 
round  tho  base  of  the  rock,  stood  before  the  stranger 
and  lookcnl  up  into  liis  face.  And  the  Shape  shriek- 
ed, and  turned  round,  and  Cain  beheld  him,  that  his 
limbs  and  his  face  were  those  of  his  brother  Abel 
whom  he  had  killed !  And  Cain  stood  Uke  oae  who 
struggles  in  his  sleep  because  of  the  exceeding  ter- 
ribleness  of  a  dream. 

Thus  as  he  stood  in  silence  and  dariuiess  of  soul, 
the  Shape  fell  at  his  feet,  and  embraced  his  knees, 
and  cried  out  with  a  bitter  outcry, "  Thou  eldest- 
bom  of  Adam,  whom  Eve,  my  mother,  brought  forth, 
cease  to  tonnent  me !  I  was  feeding  my  flocks  in 
green  pastures  by  the  side  of  quiet  rivers,  and  thou 
killedst  me ;  and  now  I  am  in  misery."  Then  Coin 
closed  his  eyes,  and  hid  them  with  his  hands ;  and 
again  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  around  him, 
and  said  to  Enos, "  What  beholdest  thou?  Didst  thou 
hear  a  voice,  my  son  ?"  "  Yes,  my  father,  I  beheld 
a  man  in  unclean  garments,  and  he  uttered  a  sweet 
voice,  full  of  lamentation."  Then  Cain  raised  up 
the  Shape  that  was  like  Abel,  and  said: — **The 
Creator  of  our  father,  who  hod  respect  unto  thee, 
and  unto  thy  offering,  wherefore  hath  he  forsaken 
thee  7"  Then  the  Shape  shrieked  a  second  time,  and 
rent  his  garment,  and  his  naked  skin  was  like  the 
white  sands  beneath  their  feet ;  and  he  shrieked  yet 
a  third  time,  and  threw  liimself  on  his  face  upon  the 
sand  that  was  black  i^ith  the  shadow  of  the  rock, 
and  Cain  and  Enos  sate  beside  him ;  the  child  by  his 
right  hand,  and  Cain  by  his  left  They  were  all 
three  under  the  rock,  and  within  tlie  shadow.  The 
Shape  that  was  like  Abel  raised  himself  up,  and 
spake  to  tho  child :  "  I  know  where  the  cold  waters 
are,  but  I  may  not  drink;  wherefore  didst  thou  then 
take  away  my  pitcher  ?"  But  Cain  said,  **  Didst  thou 
not  find  favor  in  tho  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God  V* 
The  Shape  answered,  "The  Lord  is  God  of  the 
living  only,  the  dead  have  another  God."  Then 
the  child  Enos  lifted  up  liis  eyes  and  prayed ;  but 
Cain  rejoiced  secretly  in  his  heart  '*  Wretched  shall 
they  be  all  the  days  of  their  mortal  life,"  exclaimed 
the  Shape,  "who  sacrifice  worthy  and  acceptable 
sacrifices  to  the  God  of  the  dead ;  but  afler  death 
their  toil  ceaseth.  Woe  is  me,  for  1  was  well  beloved 
by  the  God  of  the  living,  and  cruel  wert  thou,  O 
my  brother,  who  didst  snatch  me  away  ihnn.  hit 
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power  and  his  dominion."  Having  uttered  thete 
words,  he  rose  suddenly,  and  fled  over  the  sands ; 
and  Cain  said  in  his  heart,  **  The  curse  of  the  Lord 
is  on  me ;  but  who  is  the  God  of  the  dead  V*  and  he 
ran  after  the  Shape,  and  the  Shape  fled  shrieking 
over  the  sands,  and  the  sands  roite  like  white  mists 
behind  the  steps  of  Coin,  but  the  feet  of  him  that 
was  hke  Abel  disturbed  not  the  sands.  He  greatly 
outran  Cain,  and  turning  short,  he  wheeled  round, 
and  came  again  to  the  rock  where  they  had  been 
sitting,  and  where  Enos  still  stood;  and  the  child 
caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and  he 
fell  upon  the  ground.  And  Cain  stopped,  and  be- 
holding him  not,  said,  *'  he  has  passed  into  the  dark 
woods,"  and  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the  rocks ; 
and  when  he  reached  it  the  child  told  him  that  he 
had  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and 
that  the  man  hnd  fallen  upon  the  ground :  and  Cain 
once  more  sate  beside  him,  and  said,  '*  Abel,  my  bro- 
ther, I  would  lament  for  thee,  but  that  the  spirit 
within  mo  is  withered,  and  burnt  up  with  extreme 
agony.  Now,  I  pray  thee,  by  thy  flocks,  and  by  thy 
postures,  and  by  the  quiet  rivers  which  thou  lovedst, 
that  thou  tcU  me  all  that  thou  knowest  Who  is  the 
God  of  the  dead  t  where  doth  he  make  his  dwelling  ? 
what  sacrifices  are  acceptable  unto  him  ?  for  I  have 
oflfered,  but  have  not  been  received ;  1  have  prayed, 
and  have  nut  been  heard ;  and  how  can  I  be  afflicted 
more  than  I  already  am?"  The  Shape  arose  and 
answered,  "  O  that  thou  hadst  had  pity  on  me  as  I 
will  have  pity  on  thee.  Follow  me.  Son  of  Adam ! 
uid  bring  thy  child  with  thee ! " 

And  they  three  passed  over  the  white  sands  be- 
tween the  rocks,  silent  as  the  shadows. 


ALLEGORIC  VISION. 

A  FEELING  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  is 
wont  to  taKO  possession  of  me  alike  in  Spring  and  in 
Autumn.  But  in  Spring  it  is  the  melancholy  of 
Hope :  in  Autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of  Resigna- 
tion. As  I  was  journeying  on  foot  through  the  A  pen- 
nine,  I  fell  in  with  a  pilgrim  in  whom  the  Spring  and 
the  Autumn  and  the  Melancholy  of  both  seemed  to 
have  combined.  In  his  discourse  there  were  the 
freshness  and  the  colors  of  April: 

Qaal  rnmieel  a  ramo. 
Tal  da  peniier  pendero 
In  lui  germof  liava. 

But  as  I  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and  flgure,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age 
and  of  the  late  season,  in  tlie  stately  elm,  aAer  the 
clusters  have  been  plucked  from  its  entwining  vines, 
and  the  vines  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies  around 
Iti  trunk  and  branches.  Even  so  there  was  a  memo- 
ry '*n  his  smooth  and  ample  forehead,  which  blended 
with  the  dedication  of  his  steady  eyes,  that  still 
looked — I  know  not,  whether  upward,  or  far  onward, 


upon  the  distance.  But  how  may  I  express  that 
dimness  of  abstraction  which  lay  on  the  lustre  of  the 
pilgrim's  eyes,  like  the  flitting  tarnish  from  the  breath 
of  a  sigh  on  a  silver  mirror !  and  which  accorded 
with  their  slow  and  reluctant  movement,  whenever 
he  turned  them  to  any  object  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left  ?  It  seemed,  melhought,  as  if  there  lay  upon 
lb»  hrighmem  a  shadowy  presence  of  disappointments 


now  unfelt,  but  never  forgotten.    It  was  at  once  thi  i 
melancholy  of  hope  and  of  resignation.  ;;! 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow-travellers,  ere  a  nri-  i 
den  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  forced  us  to  seek  pn- 
tection  in  the  vaulted  door-way  of  a  lone  chtpeliy: 
and  we  sate  face  to  face  each  on  the  stone  bench 
along-side  the  low,  weather-stained  wall,  and  as  ckK 
as  possible  to  the  massy  door. 

Afler  a  pause  of  silence :  Even  thus,  said  he,  like 
two  strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shelter  fh» 
the  same  storm,  not  seldom  do  Despair  and  Hope 
meet  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  porch  of  Death .'  AD 
extremes  meet,  I  answered ;  but  yours  was  a  stranie 
and  visionary  thought  The  better  then  doth  it  be* 
seem  both  the  place  and  me,  he  replied.  From  a 
Visionary  wilt  thou  hear  a  Vision  7  Mark  that  vivid 
flash  through  this  torrent  of  rain !  Fire  and  wtter. 
Even  here  thy  adage  holds  true,  and  its  truth  is  the 
moral  of  my  Vision.  I  entreated  him  to  fmned. 
Sloping  his  face  towards  the  arch  and  yet  averting 
his  eye  from  it,  he  seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  hii 
words :  till  listening  to  the  wind  that  echoed  withio 
the  hollow  edifice,  and  to  the  rain  without. 

Which  stole  on  his  thoughti  with  in  two-fold  looad. 
The  clash  hard  by  and  the  murmur  all  round, 

he  gradually  sunk  away,  alike  from  mo  and  from  lue 
own  purpose,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  sturm,  and 
in  the  duskiness  of  that  place,  he  sate  like  an  em- 
blem on  a  rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a  roounMHr 
on  the  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one — an  aged  inouraer. 
who  is  watching  the  waned  moon  and  sorroweth  not- 
Starting  at  length  from  his  brief  trance  of  abetra^ 
tion,  with  courtesy  and  an  atoning  smile  he  renewed 
his  discourse,  and  commenced  his  parable. 

During  one  of  those  short  furloughs  from  the  service 
of  the  Body,  which  the  Soul  may  sometimes  obtain 
even  in  this,  its  militant  state,  I  found  my»elf  in  • 
vast  plain,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the  Val- 
ley of  Life.    It  possessed  an  astonishing  diversity  of 
soils :  and  here  was  a  sunny  spot,  and  there  a  dark 
one,  forming  just  such  a  mixture  of  sunshine  and 
shade,  as  we  may  have  observed  on  the  mountain* 
side  in  an  April  day,  when  the  thin  broken  cloods 
are  scattered  over  heaveiL    Almost  in  the  very  eo* 
trance  of  the  valley  stood  a  large  and  gloomy  pile, 
into  which  I  seemed  constrained  to  enter.    Everr 
part  of  the  building  was  crowded  with  tawdry  orna- 
ments and  fantastic  deformity.    On  every  window 
was  portrayed,  in  glaring  and  inelegant  colors,  some 
horrible  tale,  or  preternatural  incident,  so  that  not  t 
ray  of  light  could  enter,  untinged  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  passed.     The  body  of  the  buildii^ 
was  full  of  people,  some  of  them  dancing,  in  and 
out,  in  unintelligible  figures,  with  strange  ceremoniei 
and  antic  merriment,  while  others  seemed  convulsed 
with  horror,  or  pining  in  mad  melancholy.    Inter 
mingled  with  these,  I  observed  a  number  of  mem 
clothed  in  ceremonial  robes,  who  appeared,  now  k 
marshal  the  various  groups  and  to  direct  their  move' 
ments,  and   now,  with  menacing  countenances.  Is 


or  rather  to  the  line  of  meeting  where  the  sky  restsi  drag  some  reluctant  victim  to  a  vast  idol,  framed  of 


iron  bars  intercrossed,  which  formed  at  the  same 
time  an  inmiense  cage,  and  the  sha^ie  of  a  human 
Colossus. 

I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  woniler  what  these  thingi 
might  mean;  when  lo!  one  of  the  directors  came  up 
to  me,  and  with  a  stem  and  reproachful  look  bade 
me  uncover  my  head,  for  that  the  place  into  which  1 
hod  entered  was  the  temple  of  the  only  true  Reli 
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■>  in  the  holier  recess  of  which  the  great  Goddess 
emially  resided.  Himself  too  he  bade  me  reverence, 
ttie  consecrated  minister  of  her  rites.  Awenitnick 
the  name  of  Religion,  I  bowed  before  the  priest, 
d  humbly  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  conduct 
t  intD  her  [ueaence.  He  assented.  Offerings  he  took 
■■  me,  ^ith  mystic  sprinklings  of  water  and  with 
It  he  purified,  and  with  strange  sufflations  he  ex- 
cised me ;  and  then  led  me  through  many  a  dark 
id  winding  alley,  the  dew-damps  of  which  chilled 
J  flpsh,  and  the  hollow  echoes  under  my  feet, 
■ogled,  methought,  with  meanings,  affrighted  me. 
1  length  we  entered  a  large  hall,  without  window, 
r  spiracle,  or  lamp.  The  asylum  and  dormitory  it 
BCBed  of  perennial  nightr— only  that  the  walls  were 
lOQght  to  the  eye  by  a  number  of  self-luminous 
Bdiptions  in  letters  of  a  pale  pulchral  light,  tliat 
eld  strongo  neutrality  with  the  darkness,  on  the 
life  of  which  it  kept  its  rayleas  vigiL  I  could  read 
iMn,  methought;  but  though  each  one  of  the  words 
iksQ  separately  I  seemed  to  imderstond,  yet  when  1 
ook  them  in  sentences,  they  were  riddles  and  in- 
mprehensible.  As  I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard 
ijings,  my  guide  thus  addressed  me — Read  and  be- 
isTe :  these  are  mysteries ! — At  the  extremity  of  the 
wt  hall  the  Goddess  was  placed.  Her  features,  blend- 
d  with  darkness,  rose  out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet 
•aetnL  I  prostrated  myself  before  her,  and  then 
Mired  with  my  guide,  soul-withered,  and  wondering, 
nd  dissatisfied. 

As  I  re-entered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a 
eep  buzz  as  of  discontent  A  few  whose  eyes  were 
01^  and  either  piercing  or  steady,  and  whose 
nple  foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like, 
bore  the  eyebrows,  bespoke  observation  followed 
f  meditative  thought ;  and  a  much  larger  number. 
ho  were  enraged  by  the  severity  and  insolence  of 
e  priests  in  exacting  their  offerings,  had  collected 
one  tumultuous  group,  and  with  a  confused  outcry 
' "  this  is  the  Temple  of  Superstition ! "  after  much 
oturaely,  and  turmoil,  and  cruel  maltreatment  on 
1  sides,  rushed  out  of  the  pile :  and  I,  methought, 
ined  them. 

We  speeded  from  the  Temple  with  hasty  steps, 
id  had  now  nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley, 
ben  we  were  addressed  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond 
e  stature  of  mortals,  and  with  a  something  more 
on  human  in  her  countenance  and  mien,  which  yet 
«dd  by  mortals  be  only  felt,  not  conveyed  by  words 
intelligibly  distinguished.  Deep  reflection,  ani- 
•ted  by  ardent  feelings,  was  displayed  in  them: 
id  hope,  without  its  uncertainty,  and  a  something 
ore  than  all  these,  which  I  understood  not,  but 
hich  yet  seemed  to  blend  all  these  into  a  divine 
tity  of  expression.  Her  garments  were  white  and 
itionly,  and  of  the  simplest  texture.  We  inquired 
tr  name.  My  name,  she  replied,  is  Religion. 
The  more  numerous  partof  our  company,  affright- 
by  the  very  sound,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures 
■orceries,  hurried  onwards  and  examined  no  for- 
er.  A  few  of  us,  struck  by  the  manifest  opposition 
her  form  and  manners  to  those  of  the  living 
il,  whom  we  had  so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to 
How  her,  though  with  cautious  circumspection, 
le  led  us  to  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, 
Mn  the  top  of  which  we  could  command  the  whole 
tin,  and  observe  the  relation  of  the  different  parts 
each  to  the  other,  and  of  each  to  the  whole,  and 
oil  10  each.  She  then  gave  us  an  optic  glam  which 


assisted  without  contradicting  our  natural  vision,  and 
enabled  us  to  see  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Valley 
of  Life :  though  our  eye  even  thus  assLsled  permitted 
us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory,  but  what  we 
could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  waSt  and  ihat  it 
was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I 
hod  overtaken  and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party 
who  had  abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  very  name 
of  religion.  They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other 
with  remembrances  of  post  oppressions,  and  never 
looking  back,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  from  the 
Temple  of  Superstition,  tlioy  hod  rounded  the  whole 
circle  of  the  valley.  And  lo!  there  faced  us  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and 
almost  perpendicular  rock,  the  interior  side  of  which, 
unknown  to  them,  and  unsuspected,  formed  the  ex- 
treme and  backward  wall  of  the  Temple.  An  im- 
patient crowd,  we  entered  the  vast  and  dusky  cave 
which  was  the  only  perforation  of  the  precipice. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sate  two  figures ;  the  Cmt, 
by  her  dress  and  gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sensuality; 
the  second  form,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  demeanor, 
and  the  brutal  scomfulness  of  his  looks,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  monster  Blasphemy.  He  uttered 
big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  I  observed  that  he 
turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among 
them,  preyed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber, 
that  seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  climate  of 
the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  furthest  distance  of  tlie  chamber  sate  an 
old  dim-eyed  man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over 
the  Torso  of  a  statue  which  had  neither  basis,  nor 
feet,  nor  head ;  but  on  its  breast  was  carved  Nature! 
To  this  he  continually  applied  his  gloss,, and  seemed 
enraptured  with  the  various  inequalities  which  it 
rendered  visible  on  the  seemingly  poUshed  surface 
of  the  marble. — Yet  evermore  was  this  delight  and 
triumph  followed  by  expressions  of  hatred,  and  ve- 
hement railings  against  a  Being,  who  yet,  he  assured 
us,  had  no  existence.  This  mystery  suddenly  recalled 
to  me  what  I  had  read  in  the  Holiest  Recess  of  the 
temple  of  Superstition.  The  old  man  spoke  in  diven 
tongues,  and  continued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange 
mysteries.  Among  the  rest  he  talked  much  and  ve- 
hemently concerning  an  infinite  series  of  causes  and 
eflects,  which  he  explained  to  be — a  string  of  blind 
men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  the  one  before  him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
they  were  all  out  of  sight :  and  that  tliey  all  walked 
infallibly  straight,  without  making  one  false  stop, 
though  all  were  alike  blind.  Methought  I  borrowed 
courage  from  surprise,  and  asked  him, — Who  then  is 
at  the  head  to  guide  them  7  He  looked  at  me  with 
inefCible  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  on  angry  sus- 
picion, and  then  replied,  "  No  one.  The  string  of 
blind  men  went  on  for  ever  without  any  beginning ; 
for  although  one  blind  man  could  not  move  without 
stumbling,  yet  infinite  blindness  supplied  the  wont  of 
sight"  I  burst  into  laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to 
terror — for  as  he  started  forward  in  rage,  I  caught 
a  glance  of  him  from  behind ;  and  lo !  I  beheld  a 
monster  biform  and  Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  face 
and  shape  of  which  I  instantly  recognized  the  droail 
countenance  of  Superstition — and  in  the  terror  f 

awoke. 
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THE  IMPROVISATORE ; 

OR  "JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO.  JOHN.* 

Scene:— A  tpaciouM  drawtMg-niam,  wiih  mtuioTOcm 

adjoining. 

CATHERINE. 

What  are  the  words  ? 

EUKA 

Aik  oar  friend,  the  ImproviMtore ;  here  he  comet : 
Kate  has  a  &vor  to  ask  of  you,  Sir ;  it  is  that  yoa 
will  repeat  the  ballad  that  Mr. sung  so  sweetly. 

FRIEND. 

It  is  in  Moore*8  Irish  Melodies ;  bat  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  words  distinctly.  The  moral  of  diem, 
however,  I  take  to  be  this  — 

Lov«  would  remain  tho  tame  if  trae. 
When  we  were  neither  yuuns  nor  new : 
Tea.  and  in  all  within  the  will  that  caroa. 
By  tiie  nme  proob  would  show  itMlf  the 


ELIZA. 
What  are  the  lines  you  repeated  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  my  brother  admired  so  much  ? 
It  begins  with  something  about  two  vines  so  close 
that  their  tendrils  intermingle. 

FRIEND. 

Ton  mean  Charles*  speech  to  Angelina,  in  "  the 
£lder  Brother.'* 

We'll  live  tof ether,  like  our  two  neighbor  Tinea, 
Circlinc  our  mule  and  loves  in  one  anuther ! 
We  Ml  tprinic  toffeiher,  and  we  Ml  bear  one  fruit ; 
One  jor  shall  make  us  smile,  and  one  rrief  mourn  ! 
One  age  go  with  us.  and  one  hour  of  death 
Shall  doee  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  ua  happy. 

CATHERINE. 

A  precious  boon,  that  would  go  far  to  reconcile 
one  to  old  age — this  love,  if  true !  But  is  there  any 
such  true  love  ?  » 

FRIEND. 

I  hope  so. 

CATHERINE. 

But  do  you  believe  it  ? 

ELIZA  {eagerly). 
1  am  sure  he  does. 

FRIEND. 

From  a  man  turned  of  fiOy,  Catherine,  I  imagine, 
flxpectb  a  less  confident  answer. 

CATHERINE. 

A  more  sincere  one,  perhaps. 

FRIEND. 

Even  though  he  should  have  obtained  the  nick- 
name of  Improvisatore.  by  perpetrating  charades  and 
extempore  verses  at  Christmas  times  T 

EUZA. 

Nay,  but  be  serious. 

FRIEND. 

Serious?  Doubtless.  A  grave  personage  of  my 
years  giving  a  love-lecture  to  two  young  ladies,  can- 
not well  be  otherwise.  The  difficulty,  I  suspect, 
would  be  for  them  to  remain  so.  It  will  be  asked 
whether  I  am  not  the  "  elderly  gentleman  "  who  sate 
*  despairing  beside  a  clear  stream,"  with  a  willow 
for  hu  wig-block. 

ELIZA. 

Say  another  word,  and  we  will  call  it  downright 


CATHERINE. 

No!  we  will  be  afironted,  drop  a  courtesy,  and  uk 
pardon  for  our  presumption  in  expecting  that  Mr.-- — 
would  waste  his  sense  on  two  insignificant  girls. 

FRIEND. 

Well,  weU,  I  will  be  serioas.  Hem!  Nowtha 
commences  the  discourse ;  Mr.  Mooie*s  song  beiig 
the  tezt  Love,  as  distinguished  from  Friendship,  <b 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  passion  that  loo  oAa 
usurps  its  name,  on  the  other — 

LUCIUS. 

iEliza*i  brather^  v>ko  had  juM  juimed  the  trid,  w« 
wfiisper  k>  Ike  Friend).  Bat  is  not  Love  the  unioo  of 
both? 

FRIEND  {oBtde  to  LuciiTt). 

He  never  loved  who  thinks  so. 

ELIZA. 

Brother,  we  don't  want  you.  TheVe !  Mrs.  H.  ca&> 
not  arrange  the  flower-vase  without  yotu  Thank  yoo, 
Mrs.  Hariraan. 

LUCIUS. 

I *11  have  my  revenge !  I  know  what  I  vrill  ay! 

ELIZA. 

Off!  off!  Now  dear  sir, — Love,  you  were  saying— 

FRIE.ND. 

Hush!  Preaching,  you  mean,  Eliza 

ELiza  (impatiently). 
Pkhaw! 

FRIEND. 

Well  then,  I  was  taying  that  Love,  truly  svdi,  9 
itself  not  the  most  common  thing  in  the  worid :  sod 
mutual  love  siiil  less  sa  But  that  enduring  penoml 
altachiDeiil,  so  beautifully  delineated  by  £rii^s  sweet 
melodist,  and  still  more  touchingly,  perhaps,  in  ihs 
well-known  ballad.  ''John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John." 
in  addition  to  a  depth  and  constancy  of  character  of 
no  every-day  occurrence,  supposes  a  peculiar  seas- 
bility  and  tenderness  of  nature ;  a  c<Mistitutional  cofl^ 
municnliveness  and  utterancy  of  heart  and  soul;  s 
delight  in  the  detail  of  sympathy,  in  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  sacrament  within — to  coimt,  ai  it 
were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love.  But  above  all,  it 
supposes  a  soul  which,  even  in  the  pride  and  sui&- 
mer-tide  of  life — even  in  the  lustihood  of  health  and 
strength,  had  felt  oflenest  and  prized  highest  tbit 
which  age  cannot  take  away,  and  which  in  all  cor 
lovings,  is  the  Love ; 

ELIZA. 

There  is  something  here  {pointing  to  her  hearl)  that 
aeemi  to  imderstand  you,  but  wants  the  word  that 
would  make  it  tmderstand  itscl£ 

CATHERINE. 

I,  too,  seem  to  fed  what  you  mean.  Interpret  ths 
feeling  for  us. 

FRIEND. 

1  mean  that  wiUing  sense  of  the  insufficing- 

ness  of  the  telf  for  itself,  which  predisposes  a  gener> 
ous  nature  to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  the 
supplement  and  completion  of  its  own — that  quiet 
perpetual  seeking  which  the  presence  of  the  beloved 
object  modulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heart  mo- 
mently fmds,  and,  finding,  again  seeks  on — lastly 
when  "life's  changeful  orb  has  poss'd  the  full," a 
confirmed  faith  in  the  nobleness  of  hiunanity,  thiw 
brought  home  and  pressed,  as  'it  were,  to  the  very 
bosom  of  hourly  experience :  it  supposes,  I  say,  a 
heartpfelt  reverence  for  worth,  not  the  less  deep  be* 
cause  divested  of  its  aolemnity  by  habit,  by  familiar- 
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ortp  Hmxm  mnat  ba  m  tahtA,  which,  wbUo  11  fetih 
aandlul  wid  the  mgvIIcik  in  the  baloTcd  >■  in 
■id  t^  fight  of  love  appiopnUiia  il,  can  nil 
mm  in  naffelkiw,  uid  duH  mako  ipori  of 
nd  inCniutf.  while,  in  ibe  poiaon  of  ■  ihoo- 
AUlf  eDdeand  paimor.  we  feel  firaged  Vimn 
■II MH  taaiatm  Aal  balonp  to  the  Ihmocihce 
i'iM*™-'i  and  repeal  the  Bnte  attenliim*  and 
itcaiuWBaa  am  bad  been  dicUUed  by  ilw  nnn 
ino  to  (be  bmbo  otgect  when  atlirad  iD  feminiiia 
ioea  or  in  manlf  twentjr- 

tai  a  looihiDg — what  an  elarating  idee! 

■I  be  not  onljr  an  idea. 

I  iD  «Tenii>  thew  qoilitiei  wbic^  I  have  ennmer- 
,  tn  nraljr  found  united  in  a  nngle  individuaL 
'  much  more  lara  mnat  ii  be,  tlwl  two  iDch  in- 
luli  tbonld  loeel  logeibor  in  thi)  wide  world 
■t  drcunulance*  ibai  admit  of  Iheii  union  ai 
■nd  and  Wife!  A  peraon  msf  be  highly  eitinia- 
n  the  whole,  nay,  amiable  ai  Deigbbor,  friend, 
emata — in  ihojl,  in  all  Ibe  concentnc  circlofl  of  i 
baient,  iBTa  only  Ibe  Ian  and  inmoM ;  and  yet 
bow  raanf  cauas  be  eMnnged  from  the  bigheil ' 
«(ian  In  thia!  Pride,  coldnes  or  bnidioninflaa 
(ton,  worldly  eane.  on  aniiam  or  ambilioug  die- 
loo,  a  paanon  fbr  diiplay,  ■  tnllen  temper— one 
la  oihar — loo  often  pravei  "  tbe  dead  fly  in  the 
OM  of  tpieta,"  and  any  one  ii  enough  to  unfit  ii 
■e  rntiotm  balm  of  unrtion.  For  M>me  mighty 
eoit  of  people,  loo,  there  ii  not  eeldom  a  loit  of 
on  Miiiniine,  or,  if  you  will,  urnne  vanity,  Ibal 

•  iwlr  alive  by  auclung  the  pan*  of  ill  own  hIT 
(tance.  And  ai  [hie  high  wnw,  or  rather  aena- 
of  iheirown  value  ii,  for  the  niiwl  part,  ground- 
)  n^adve  qualmei,  au  [hey  have  no  better  mean 
reeeri  ing  the  aame  but  by  lugaticti — tba[  is.  by 
loiog  or  aaying  any  thing,  Ibat  migfat  be  pni  down  ' 

■a)  by  Haer /orgOHxg  (Anuefwa,  which  aome  of 
ncbarilable  enough  Id  Ibink 
*ortldeiB  object  they  could  be  employed  in 

uu  (in  oamn-  (o  a  uldiprrfnm  CiTHVUn). 

0  a  bair !  He  murt  have  aate  lor  il  himaelf  Save 
hiiDiuch  fblka.'  Bdi  ihey  are  out  of  the  qnaMioD. ; 

'ne  \  bat  Ibe  aams  eSecl  ia  produced  in  Ihouwndp 
Ibe  loo  general  inaenaibiliiy  ID  a  very  imporlani 
h;  thii.  namely,  that  [he  hiiUt  of  human  life  ir 
a  op  of  large  mawaa.  each  tepanud  tram  tbe 

*  by  cenain  interrali.  One  year,  Iha  death  of  a 
d  ;  yeara  after,  a  &ilure  m  Dade ;  aftn  another 
;«r  or  ahorleT  interval,  a  daughlar  may  have 
lied  onbappily; — in  all  but  the  augularly  un- 
luate,  Iha  inlegial  parti  ihal  compoaa  Ibe  nmi 

1  of  ihe  unhappuuaa  of  a  man'a  hia^  an  eaaily 
nled,  and  diiiinctly  remembered.  Tbe  BArriMnB 
iia,  on  the  cooiniy.  ii  made  up  of  minBla  fVao- 
■ — ihe  liula,  eDon-KirgMien  charilieB  of  a  Uh.  a 
I*,  a  kind  looh.  ■  beartTeli  canplinwnl  in  A*  dia- 


W<!ll,  Sir;  yon  hare  aaid  quile  enough  lo  make  ms 
cpnir  of  finding  a  'John  Andeiaoo,  my  jo,  Johnt" 
>  iui[<;r  down  the  bill  of  lili)  wilh. 

.\<i[  BD '.  Good  men  m  not,  I  trual,  ao  much  ecaicer 
i»a  good  women,  but  tital  what  another  would  find 
i  yuii,  you  may  hope  lo  find  in  anotber.  Bui  wdl 
nwi'ier,  may  that  boon  be  rare,  ibe  yamtmtaa  of 
I  hich  would  be  more  than  Ml  adoquate  revnrd  Ar 


Sumly.  lie  who  liaa  deai 


I'neii.aflerapmti^a/nfmimlett, 


,  yea !  that  boon,  lifs'a  richeit  tiaal, 
had,  or  tancied  thai  he  had  ; 


Wlirn  hii  young  heart  tini  yeam'd  liir  aympathy. 

lSu[  c'oo  the  meteor  ofiprmg  of  Ibe  brain 

Unnouriah'd  wane ', 
puiih  ailu  her  daily  bread. 
And  Fancy  mual  be  fed! 
Ni.w  HO  it  chanced— from  wel  or  dry. 
Il  Inhio  not  bow — I  know  not  why — 
^-Im   iiiiii'd  her  wonted  Ibod:  and  quickly 
r<       I'sncy  atagger'd  and  grew  lickly. 
I  I.'  II  ciuiie  a  reatleaa  atate,  'twiil  yea  ir  I  it* 
111-  i.iiib  waifii'd,  hii  heart  all  abb  and  1  -i*, 
Ur  ]lI.4  a  barii,  in  aome  half-abeller'd  ba| 
AIj-au  ita  anchor  driving  to  and  fhi. 

Tliut  boon,  which  tiut  In  have  jamtm'i 

I  'nccrlain  bolb  what  il  Aod  been. 
And  if  by  error  loel.  or  luck; 

Whii-li  aome  inndioua  bUght  Ibd  Rmck, 
Or  uimual  flower,  which  peat  ita  blow 
\u  > imal  apell  ahall  e'er  nvive i 
L  111  I  rtain.  and  aflaid  10  know. 
LKjiiblB  loaa'd  bim  to  and  fro ; 
]l<i|ii'  keeping  I^ve,  Love  Hops  alive, 
l.ikt^  babea  bewilder'd  in  a  anow, 
Thnl  chng  and  huddle  fium  the  cold 
[n  hollow  tree  or  luin'd  fctd. 

Tliuee  apaikling  colon,  moo  bia  boaal. 

Fading,  one  by  one  away. 
Thin  and  huelea  aa  a  gboat, 

l^ior  Fancy  on  her  aick-bed  lay , 
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Where  was  it  then,  the  lociable  tprite 
That  crovvn'd  the  Poet's  cup  and  deck'd  hit  dish ! 
Pbor  shadow  cost  from  an  unsteady  wish, 
Itself  a  substance  by  no  other  right 
But  that  it  intercepted  Reason's  light ; 
It  dimm'd  his  eye,  it  darkened  on  his  brow, 
A  peevish  motKl.  a  tedious  time,  I  trow! 
Thank  Heaven !  'tis  not  to  now. 


O  blin  of  blissful  hours ! 
The  boon  of  Heaven's  decreeing, 
While  yet  in  FJen's  bowers 
Dwelt  the  First  Husband  and  his  sinless  Mate! 
The  one  sweet  plant  which,  piteous  Heaven  agreeing. 
They  bore  with  them  through  tlden's  closing  gate ! 
Of  life's  gay  summer-tide  the  sovran  Rose ! 
Late  autumn's  Amaranth,  that  more  fragrant  blows 
When  Passion's  flowers  all  fall  or  fade  ; 
If  this  were  ever  his,  in  outward  being. 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade. 
Now,  thi^t  at  lengtli  by  certain  proof  he  knows, 
That  wbelhcr  real  or  magic  show, 
Whatc'cr  it  tfxi5,  it  in  no  k>nger  so ; 
Though  heart  \ie  lonesome,  Hope  Uiid  low, 
Yet,  Lady !  deem  him  not  unblest : 
The  ccnainiy  that  struck  Hope  dead, 
Uath  IcCi  ContfMiimont  in  her  stead: 
And  that  is  next  to  best ! 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACCIO. 

Of  late,  in  one  of  thone  most  weary  hours. 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powers, 
A  dreary  mood,  wliich  he  who  ne'er  has  known 
May  bleiB  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone ; 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief, 
Call'd  on  the  [wisf  (i»r  thought  of  glee  or  grie£ 
In  vain !  bcrofl  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  covver'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  watch'd  the  dull  continuous  ache, 
Which,  all  cIhc  Mlumb'ring,  seem'd  alone  to  wake; 

0  Friend  I  lonp  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  itilrnce  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  ihiM  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  Garden  and  its  faery, 

The  love,  the  joyaunce,  and  the  gallantry! 
An  Idyll,  with  IkxTaccio's  spirit  warm, 
Framed  in  the  Hi  lent  poesy  of  (brm. 
like  flo<-kN  odown  u  newly-bamed  steep 

Eraerginc;  from  a  mist :  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  m{\  that  not  dispels  the  sleep, 

Bui  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  slumberer's  dream. 
Gazed  by  nn  i<lle  eye  with  rilent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight. 
A  treroulotui  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chest, 
At  though  nn  iiifniit's  finger  touch'd  my  breast 
And  one  by  >>nc  (I  know  not  whence)  were  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  stirr'd  my  thought. 
In  selflefis  boyho(Kl.  on  a  new  wxirld  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  itr  own  fancies  lost ; 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that  kindled  from  above. 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  (brm  ibr  love ; 


Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  tcan 
Of  manhood,  muting  what  and  whence  it  man 
Wild  ttrain  of  Scaldt,  that  in  the  aea-wom  caw 
Rehearsed  their  war^pell  to  the  winda  and  wavM 
Or  fateful  hjrmn  of  tbote  prophetic  maidt. 
That  call'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  gladet; 
Or  mintlrel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feast; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  nnonk  and  priest. 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  array. 
To  high-church  pacing  on  the  great  saint's  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang. 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang, 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien. 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
Even  in  my  dawn  of  thought — Philosophy. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself,  pardie,        * 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Poesy ; 
And,  like  a  giA  from  heaven,  in  lifbful  glee, 
That  had  but  newly  lefl  n  mother's  knee, 
Prattled  and  play'd  with  binl  and  flower,  and 
As  if  with  elfm  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  reveol'd  to  innocence  alone. 


Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  descry 

Thy  (air  creation  with  a  mastering  eye, 

And  all  awake !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaze  stand. 

Now  wander  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand; 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 

See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer. 

And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  I  stoop, 

The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scoops 

I  see  no  longer !  I  myself  am  there. 

Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banqaet  share. 

'T  is  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  love^choing  strings, 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid  who  gazing  sings: 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

From  the  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she  dwdb 

With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  possett. 

And  breathe  an  air  hke  Ufe,  that  swells  my  chett 


The  brightnett  of  the  world,  O  thou  once  (ree. 
And  alwayt  fair,  rare  land  of  courtety ! 
O,  Florence!  with  the  Tuscan  (ields  and  hiUt! 
And  (amout  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rilb ; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy ! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine. 
The  golden  com,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn. 
And  whets  his  ttisks  against  the  gnarled  thorn , 
Pblladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
Fountains,  where  Love  lies  listening  to  their  ftOi 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  Nature  makes  her  hnppy  home  with  man; 
Wliere  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  ovim  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weepa  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn. 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine : 
And  more  than  all,  the  embrace  and  intertwine 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance  * 
'Mid  godt  of  Greece  and  warriors  of  romanco 
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ccace  titn,  unfolding  on  his  knees 
r-ibund  roll  of  old  Meonidet;* 
1  his  mantle's  fold,  and  near  the  heart, 
nd  s  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet  smart !t 

oying  and  all-blending  sage, 

il  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page, 

Imlf  conceal'd,  the  eye  of  fancy  views 

ymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gracioas  to  thy 

use! 

hy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks, 
in  Dian's  vest  between  the  ranks 
im  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
d  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves, 
it  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves! 


MY  BAPTISMAL  BIRTH-DAY. 

EXPOSED    ON    A    SICK    BED,    UNDER    SEVERE 
r  SUFFEKINQ,  OS  MY  SPIRITUAL  SIRTH-DAY, 

CR  2dth. 

o  God  in  Christ—  in  Christ,  my  All! 
at  Earth  boasts,  were  not  lost  cheaply,  rather 
feit  that  blest  Name,  by  which  we  call 
.Y  One,  the  Almighty  God,  Our  Father? 
!  in  Christ  we  live    and  Christ  in  Thee : 
rhou,  and  evcrlastmg  We ! 

r  of  Heaven,  henceforth  I  dread  not  Death. 
:  I  live,  in  Christ  I  draw  the  breath 
ue  life.    Let  Sea.  and  Elarth.  and  Sky 
ar  against  roe :  on  my  front  I  show 
ghty  Master's  seal !    In  vain  they  try 
ay  Life,  who  can  but  end  its  Woe. 

Death-bed,  where  the  Christian  lies? 
(ut  not  Ms:  Tis  Death  itself  there  dies. 


FRAGMENTS 
OM  THE  WRECK  OF  MEMORY  i 

OR 
I  OF  POEMS  COMPOSED  IN  EARLY  MANHOOD. 

. — It  may  not  be  without  use  or  interest  to 
and  especially  to  intelligent  female  readers 

xto  einiroed  for  hiaueir  the  glory  of  bsTiog  first  in- 
Im  wof  Iu  of  Homer  to  bia  coanlrjrmen. 
r  few  more  tlrikioff  or  more  tnterestinff  proofs  of  the 
ting  influence  which  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
e«  exercised  on  the  judgmi'Dts,  feelingi.  and  imaci- 
tbe  literati  of  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the 
I  of  literaiore,  than  the  passage  in  the  Filoeopo  of 
;  whrre  the  sage  inetractor,  Racheo.  as  soon  as  the 
ce  and  the  beautiful  girl  Biancafiora  had  learned 
I.  seli  them  to  study  the  Uoljf  Book,  Ovid'oJirt  of 
!oiniiicio  Rnchen  a  mettere  il  soo  officio  in  esaecu- 
iotera  solleciiudine.  B  loro,  in  breve  tempo,  iiwef- 
oeeer  1e  letlere.  fece  legtre  U  atnUo  lUro  d*  Otrndio^ 
I  oommo  porta  moatra.  come  i  aanti  fuoeki  H  fV 
^>«ne  me  fre4di  euori  oceendert,** 
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of  poetry,  to  observe,  that  in  the  attempt  to  adapt  iIm 
Greek  metres  to  the  English  language,  we  must  begin 
by  substituting  quality  of  sound  for  quantity  —  that  is. 
accentuated  or  comparatively  emphasized  syllables, 
for  what,  in  the  (jreek  and  Latm  veree.  are  named 
long,  and  of  which  the  prosodial  mark  is  ~  ;  and  vice 
xxr»d,  unaccentuated  syllables  for  short,  marked  *'. 
Now  the  hexameter  verse  consists  of  two  sorts  of /fcf. 
the  spondee,  composed  of  two  long  syllables,  and  the 
dactyl,  cumposed  of  one  long  syllable  followed  by  two 
short.  The  following  verse  from  the  Psalms,  is  a  rare 
instance  of  a  perfect  hexameter  (i.  e.  line  of  six  feet) 
in  the  English  language :  — 

GCkl  came  |  up  with  a  |  shOut :  oiir  |  LOrd  with 
the  I  sound  Of  a  |  trumpeL 

But  so  few  are  the  truly  fp<mdaic  words  in  our  Ian* 
guage.  such  as  Egypt.  uprOor,  turmOll,  &c.,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  substitute,  in  most  instances,  the 
trochee,  or  ~  a.  i.  e.  such  words  as  merrj^,  lightly,  duv 
for  the  proper  spondee.  It  need  only  be  added,  that 
in  the  hexameter  the  fiflh  foot  must  be  a  dactyl,  and 
the  sixth  a  spondee,  or  trochee.  I  will  end  this  note 
with  two  hexameter  lines,  likewise  from  the  Psolraa. 

There  Ys  ft  |  river  tho  |  flCwYng  where  1  Of  sh&ll  | 
gl&dden  the  city. 

Hullc  I  lujah  the  |  citj^  of  |  God  JShOvfth !  hftth  | 
blest  her.] 


I.  HYMN  TO  THE  EARTH. 

Earth  !  thou  mother  of  numberless  children,  the  none 

and  the  mother, 
Hall !  O  Goddess,  thrice  hail !   Blest  be  thou !  and, 

blessing,  I  hymn  thee ! 
Forth,  ye  sweet  sounds !  from  vkf  hup,  and  my  voice 

shall  float  on  your  surges — 
Soar  thou  alof\,  O  my  soul !  and  bear  up  my  song  oo 

thy  pinions. 

Travelling  the  vale  with  mine  eyes— green  meidowsi 

and  lake  with  green  island, 
Dark  in  its  basin  of  rock,  and  the  bare  stream  flowing 

in  brightness. 
Thrilled  with  ihy  beauty  and  love,  in  the  wooded  slope 

of  the  mountain. 
Here,  Great  Mother,  I  lie,  thy  child  with  its  head  oo 

thy  bosom ! 
Playful  the  spirits  of  noon,  that  creep  or  rush  through 

thy  tresses: 
Green-haired  Goddess !  refresh  me ;  and  hark !  as  thcr 

hurry  or  linger, 
Fill  the  pause  of  my  harp,  or  sustain  it  witn  musical 

murmurs. 
Into  my  being  thou  murmurest  joy ;  and  tenderest 

sadness 
Shed*st  thou,  like  dew,  on  my  heart,  till  the  joy  and 

the  heavenly  gladness 
Pbor  themselves  forth  from  my  heart  in  teais,  and  the 

hymns  of  thanksgiving. 
Earth !  thou  mother  of  numberless  children,  the  nurse 

and  the  mother. 
Sister  thou  of  the  Stars,  and  beloved  by  the  suo.  tte 

rejoicer! 
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Gaudimn  and  friend  of  the  Moon,  O  Earth*  whom 
the  Coroeti  forget  not. 

Yea,  in  the  measureleas  distance  wheel  nmnd,  and 
again  they  behold  thee ! 

FadeleM  and  young  (and  what  if  the  lateat  birth  of 
Creation?) 

Bride  and  contort  of  Heaven,  that  looks  down  npoo 
thee  enamored ! 

Say,  mysterious  Earth !  O  say,  great  Mother  and  God- 
dees! 

Was  it  not  well  with  thee  then,  when  first  thy  lap 
was  ungirdled. 

Thy  lap  to  the  genial  Heaven,  the  day  that  he  wooed 
thee  and  won  thee ! 

Fair  was  thy  blush,  the  fairest  and  first  of  the  Uoabea 
of  morning ! 

Deep  was  the  shudder,  O  Earth !  the  throe  of  thy 
self-retention : 

July  thou  strovest  to  flee,  and  didst  seek  thyself  at 
thy  centre ! 

Bfightier  far  was  the  joy  of  thy  sudden  resilience ; 
and  forthwith 

Myriad  myriads  of  lives  teemed  forth  from  the  migh^ 
erobracement. 

Thousand-fold  tribes  of  dwellers,  impelled  by  thou- 
sand-fold instincts. 

Filled,  as  a  dream,  the  wide  waters:  the  rivers  sang 
on  their  channels ; 

Laughed  on  their  shores  the  hoarse  seas :  the  yearn- 
ing ocean  swelled  upward : 

Young  hfe  lowed  through  the  meadows,  the  woodsy 
and  the  echoing  mountains. 

Wandered  bleating  in  Talleys,  and  warbled  in  bloa- 
soming  branches. 


IV.  THE  OVIDIAN  ELEGIAC  METRE  DEB 
AND  EXEMPLIFIED. 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  i 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  bad 


IL  ENGLISH  HEXAMETERS,  WRITTEN  DURING 
A  TEMPORARY  BLINDNESS,  IN  179B. 

O,  WHAT  a  life  is  the  Etb'sI  what  a  strange  and 

inscrutable  essence ! 
Him,  that  is  utterly  blind,  nor  glimpses  the  fire  that 

warms  lum; 
Him,  that  never  beheld  the  iwelling  breast  of  his 

mother; 
Him,  that  smiled  in  his  gladness,  as  a  babe  that  smiles 

in  its  slumber ; 
Even  for  Him  it  exists!    It  moves  and  stin  in  its 

prison! 
Lives  with  a  separate  life ;  and— — **  Is  it  a  Spirit  V* 

he  murmurs  i 
Sore,  it  has  thoughts  of  its  own,  and  to  taut  is  only 

a  language  r* 


m.  THE   HOMERIC   HEXAMETER    DBBCRIBED 
AND  EXEMPLIFIBa 

**TBoifOLT  it  bean  ua  along  in  swelling  and  limitless 

bilfows, 
NbChing  before  and  BOthing  behind  but  the  sky  and 

the  ocean 


V.    A  VERSIFIED  REFLECTION. 

[A  Force  is  the  provincial  term  in  Cumbei 
any  narrow  fall  of  water  from  the  summit  of 
tain  precipice.  —  The  following  stanza  (it  i 
arrogate  the  name  of  poem)  or  versified  n 
was  composed  while  the  author  was  gazing  < 
parallel  Forcett  on  a  moonlight  night,  at  thi 
the  Saddleback  FeU.— S.  T.  C] 

On  stem  Bixncaktiiur's  perilous  height 
The  vnnd  is  tyrannous  and  strong : 
And  flashing  forth  unsteady  light 
From  stem  Blencarthur's  skiey  height 
As  loud  the  torrents  throng! 

Beneath  the  moon  in  gentle  weather 
They  bind  the  earth  end  sky  tc^ether  > 
But  oh !  the  Sky,  and  all  its  forms,  how  qide 
The  things  that  seek  the  Earth,  how  full 
and  riot! 


LOVE'S  GHOST  AND  RE-EVAmTI 

AN  ALLBGOUO  ROMANCB. 

like  a  lone  Arab,  old  and  blind. 
Some  caravan  had  left  behind ; 
Who  sits  beside  a  rain'd  well, 
Where  the  shy  Dipsads*  bosk  and  swf 
And  now  he  cowers  with  low-hung  head  wA 
And  listens  for  some  human  sound  in  vain  i 
And  now  the  aid.  which  Heaven  alone  can  | 
Upturns  his  eyeless  face  from  Heaven  to  gaii 
Even  thus,  in  languid  mood  and  vacant  hoiu 
Resting  my  eye  upon  a  drooping  plant. 
With  brow  low-bent,  within  my  garden  bowi 
I  sate  upcm  its  couch  of  Camomile : 
And  lo ! — or  was  it  a  brief  sleep,  the  while 
I  watch'd  the  sickly  calm  and  aimless  scope 
Of  my  own  heart  ? — 1  saw  the  inmate,  Hon 
That  once  had  made  that  heart  so 

Lie  lifeless  at  my  feet! 
And  Love  stole  in,  in  maiden  form, 

Toward  my  arborseat! 
She  bent  and  kissed  her  sister's  Upa, 

As  she  was  wont  to  do : 
Alas !  H  was  but  a  chilling  breath. 
That  woke  enough  of  life  in  death 
To  make  Hope  die  anew. 


*  The  Asps  of  the  smnd-dosern,  saeisntlr  aaiasd  J 
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rr-H£ARTEDN£SS  IN  RHYME. 


Alk 


worth  Ikteoioff  to,  from  the  muk  who 


THE  REPROOF  AND  REPLY: 

/>WKR-THIEr'8  APOLOGT,  FOR  A   ROBBUT 

CO    IN  MR.  AND  MRS. 's  GARDEN,  ON 

MORNING,  25th  OP' mat,   1833,  BETWEXN 
rRS  OP  BLKYKN  AND  TWELVE. 

Coleridge! — and  can  thif  be  you  ? 
oomiDRndments  f— and  in  chnrch-time  too  f 
noi  heard,  or  have  you  heard  in  Tain, 
ind-parentage-reoording  Btmin  T— 
I  ehnll.  that  ihrill  cried  mack*rel  drown— 
the  dro(>— the  youth  not  yet  cut  down  — 
veet-heart — the  last  dying  epeech  — 
all  thii  begin  in  Sabbath-breach  t 
new  better!    In  broad  open  day 
Md  out,  and  steal  our  flowen  away  ? 
1  poaeM  ]rou  f    Ah !  tweet  youth,  I  fear, 
vith  homi  and  tail  wae  at  your  ear  r* 

!■,  of  late,  accufling  fimcy  brought 

; to  the  Poet*B  thought 

lie  meek  Pamaetian  youth't  reply »— 
pleading  look— a  downcatt  eye— 

Tair  dame !  a  TiiioDary  wight, 

ur  hiil-sida  manmon  iparkling  white, 

t  all  hovering  round  the  Muiea'  home^ 

it  been  your  Fbet'i  wont  to  roam. 

a  mom,  on  hit  bed-charmed  Knae^ 

ream  of  muiio  iaraed  thence, 

hlmeelf,  as  it  flow*d  warbling  oo, 

▼ocal  fount  of  Helicon! 

as  if  to  settle  the  concern, 

x>  he  beheld,  in  many  a  turn, 

)  iweet  rill  from  its  fontal  um ; 

Q  blame  I— No !  none,  that  saw  and  haaid, 

le  a  bard,  that  he,  thus  inly  stirr'd, 

bolding  in  each  forvent  trait, 

'  H for  Polly  Hymnia ! 

I  thou  stood  bedde  the  maid 

form  in  lable  stole  arrayed, 

retful  thought  he  haiVd  in  tKeep 

8  long-lost  (Hend  Mol  Pomoni  ? 

^  jfoa,  soft  warblings,  I  complain! 

that  from  the  bee-hive  of  my  bndn 

e  fancies  forth,  a  freakish  rout. 

Mi  the  air  with  dreams  tum'd  insida  out 


-each  power  of  eye  and  ear, 
ly  month,  th*  enchantress  of  the  year, 
Mir  me  (no  coi^orer,  God  wot !) 
m's  self  accomplice  in  the  plot 
en  wonder  if  I  went  astray! 
looe,  nor  fevers  mad  as  they^ 
day^rtamM  in  the  month  of  May, 
nck'd  '  each  ffewer  that  meeeUti  hhwnf'^ 
Id  Bleeps  needs  follow  must  his  nosi. 


Thus  long  accustomed  on  the  twy-fbrk*d  hill,* 
To  pluck  both  flower  and  floweret  at  my  vrill ; 
The  garden's  maae,  like  No^nan's  land,  I  tread. 
Nor  common  law,  nor  statute  in  my  head ; 
For  my  own  proper  smell,  sight,  fancy,  feeling. 
With  autocratic  hand  at  once  repealing 
Five  Acts  of  Parliament  *gainst  private  stealing ! 

But  yet  from  C m,  who  despairs  of  grace  f 

There 's  no  spring-gun  nor  man-trap  in  that  fooe ! 
Let  Moses  then  look  black,  and  Aaron  blue. 
That  look  as  if  they  had  ItUle  else  to  do  t 

ForC m  speaks.  "Pbor  youth!  he 'shut  a  waif 

The  spoons  all  right?  The  hen  and  chickens  safot 

Well,  well,  ne  shall  not  forfeit  our  regards  — 

The  Eighth  Commandment  was  not  made  for  Bardi  f 


IL    IN  ANSWER  TO  A  FRIEND'S  aUESTION. 

Her  attachment  may  difier  fhmi  yours  m  degreB, 

Provided  they  are  both  of  one  ib'iMf ; 
But  fiiendship,  how  tender  so  ever  it  be. 

Gives  no  accord  to  love,  however  refined. 

» 

Love,  that  meets   not  with  tove,  its  tnw  nature 
revealing, 

Grows  ashamed  of  itself,  and  demon  t 
If  ywk  cannot  lift  hers  up  to  your  state  of  foeliqg^ 

You  must  bwer  down  your  state  to  hers. 


m.  LINES  TO  A  COMIC  AffTHOR,  ON  AN  ABU 

BIYE  REVIEW. 


What  though  the   chilly  wide-month*d  qi 

chorus 
From  the  rank  swamps  of  murk  Review-land  croak 
So  was  it,  neighbour,  in  the  times  before  us. 
When  Momus,  throwing  on  his  Attic  cloak. 
Romped  with  the  Graces  i  and  each  tickled  Mom 
CThat  Turk,  Dan  Phoshns,  whom  bards  call  divina^ 
Was  married  to  -at  least,  he  lugrf- all  nine)— 
They  fled ;  hot  with  reverted  fiusea  ran ! 
Yet,  somewhat  the  broad  fieedoms  to  eiease, 
They  had  allured  the  audacious  Greek  to  use. 
Swore  they  mistook  htm  for  their  own  Good  Man 
This  Momus— Aristophanes  on  earth 
Men  called  him — maogre  all  his  wit  and  vrorth. 
Was  croaked  and  gabbled  at  Mow,  then,  should  you, 
Or  I,  Friend,  hope  to  *scape  the  skulking  crew  t 
No :  laugh,  and  say  aloud,  in  tones  of  glee, 
•*  I  hate  the  quacking  tribe,  and  they  hate  me  V* 


IV.   AN  EXPECTORATION. 

OK  fPLDnBTIO  STRMPORX,  ON  MT  JOYFUL  DIPARTVBI 
FROM  TBI  CITT  OF  CX>L0OlfI. 

As  I  am  Rhymer, 

And  now  at  least  a  merry  one, 
Mr.  Mum's  Rudeeheimer  t 

And  the  church  of  St  Geryoo 


•TheEofiiriiPuiiaainlt  ranarkable  for  ha  two 
of  DBWIsal  hdRhl,  the  loww  dMoauaaled  Baai 
UglMr  Uiiliffato. 

t  The  apoUnorii  of  RtoaUi 
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Are  the  two  thiogt  akxia 
That  daeerre  to  be  known 
In  the  body-end-eool-etinking  town  of  Cologne 


EXPECTORATION  THE  BBOOND. 

In  CoLN.t  a  town  of  moDki  and  bonei,| 
And  pavements  iang'd  with  murderooa 
And  ragi,  and  hags,  and  hideoua  wenchea ; 
I  ooonted  two^nd-aeventy  ftenchei^ 
AU  well-defined  and  aeveral  gtinloi ! 
Te  nymphi  that  reign  o*er  aewen  and 
The  river  Rhine,  it  ii  well  known. 
Doth  waih  your  city  of  Cologne ; 
Bat  tell  me,  nyrophi !  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  waah  the  river  Rhine  t$ 


SONG 


UrKOVUA  ON  HEAXINO  A.  lONQ  Df  nUIII  OF  ▲ 
ulot's  BBAOTT. 

'TIS  not  the  lily  brow  I  prise. 
Nor  roieate  cheeks,  nor  sonny  ejrei. 
Enough  of  liliea  and  of  rosea ! 
A  thousand  fold  more  dear  to  me 
The  gentle  look  that  love  diMdosei^ 
The  look  that  love  alone  can 


THE  POETS  ANSWER 

TO  A.  lady's  aUimON  RESncriNO  THK  ACOOMrUIB- 
MBNTS  MOST  DKSIKABLI  IN  AN  INSTEUCTEISS  OF 
OHILDRXN. 

O^BR  wayward  childhood  woold'st  thoa  hold  firm  role^ 
And  son  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  ftces ; 
LoTi,  Hors,  and  Patiknck,  these  most  be  thtf  Qraeu, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keqt  solooL 
^or  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven'i  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it ;  so 
JO  these  opbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  Educatioii,  Patiknck,  Lovk,  and  Hors. 
Methinks,  I  see  them  groop'd  in  seemly  show. 
The  slnitenM  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope 
And  robes  that  touching,  as  adown  they  flow, 
Disliiiclly  Uend,  like  snow  embosB*d  in  now. 

O  part  them  never!  If  Hon  prostrate  lie. 

Low  too  will  sink  and  dfe. 
But  LovK  is  subtle,  and  will  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hon  is  yet  alive. 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfusing  ejres. 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  Mother  Dove, 
Wooes  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supf^est 
Thus  Love  ropays  to  Hon  what  Hofk  first  gave  to 
LovK. 

tThs  GsmisB  nane  of  Colosne. 

iof  ths  eleroD  thousand  rirrin  msrtyn. 

$As  Ncoewity  b  the  mother  of  Invtotioo,  and  eilisnies 
ksislssdi  odwr,  the  (kdl  above  leeoided  may  explain  bowlhii 
smImI  towB  (which,  s)ai !  ai  eouieUiuee  happene  with  veol- 
soa,  Aas  htm  kept  toe  /eii#.)  came  to  be  the  birth-ptees  of  ths 
SMtf  iapsBl  of  ipiritaoai  flaidi,  the  JEs»  de  CWetafi 


Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day. 
When  over-task'd  at  length 
Both  LovK  and  Hon  beneath  the  load  give  mf, 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength. 
Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patbncx.  nothing  kid^ 
And  both  supporting  does  the  work  of  botlu 


JULIA. 


—^  medio  de  fonte 
Borfit  amari  aliqaid. — . 


JiTUA  was  blest  with  beauty,  wit,  and  grace  i 
Small  poets  loved  to  sing  her  blooming  fooe. 
Before  her  altars,  lo !  a  numerous  train 
Preferr'd  their  vows ;  jret  all  preferr'd  in  vainx 
Till  charming  Florio,  bom  to  conquer,  came, 
And  touch'd  the  foir  one  with  an  equal  flame. 
The  flame  she  folt,  and  ill  could  ahe  conceal 
What  every  \ook  and  action  would  reveaL 
With  boldness  then,  which  seldom  foils  to  movs^ 
He  pleads  the  cause  of  marriage  and  of  bve ; 
The  course  of  hjrmeneal  joys  he  roimdi^ 
The  ftir  one's  eyes  danoe  pleasure  at  the  soonda 
Nought   now   remain'd   but  '•Noes"— bow  lidt 

meant  — 
And  the  sweet  coyness  that  endeais  oooienL 
The  youth  upon  bJs  knees  enraptured  foil  * — 
The  atnnge  misfortune,  oh !  what  words  can  tellt 
Tell !  ye  neglected  sylphs !  who  lap-dogs  guard, 
Why  snatoh'd  ye  not  away  your  precious  wardf 
Why  suflbr'd  ye  the  lover's  weight  to  foil 
On  die  ill-foted  neck  of  much-loved  Ball  f 
The  fovorito  on  his  mistress  easts  his  eyes^ 
Gives  a  short  melancholy  howl,  and  —  dies ! 
Sacred  his  ashes  lie,  and  long  his  rest ! 
Anger  and  grief  divide  poor  Julia^  breast 
Her  e]res  she  fiifd  on  guilty  Fkuio  first. 
On  him  the  storm  of  angry  grief  must  hunt 
That  storm  he  fled :— he  wooes  a  kinder  ftir» 
Whose  fond  affections  no  dear  puppiea  thax9. 
*T  were  vain  to  toll  how  Julia  pined  away ;— 
Unhappy  foir,  that  in  one  luckless  day 
(From  future  almanacs  the  day  be  cross*d !) 
At  once  her  lover  and  her  lap4og  lost ! 

1789. 


I  ]ret  remain 


To  moom  the  hours  of  youth  (yet  moom  in  vsinj 
That  fled  neglected ;  wisely  thou  hast  trod 
The  better  path  —  and  that  high  meed  which  God 
Aialgn'd  to  virtue  tow'ring  from  the  dust. 
Shall  wait  thy  rising.  Spirit  pure  and  just ! 

O  Ciod !  how  sweet  it  were  to  think,  that  all 
Who  silent  mourn  around  this  gloomy  ball 
Mighthearthe  voice  of  joy;  —  but 'tis  the  will 
Of  man's  great  Author,  that  through  good  and  ill 
Calm  he  should  bold  his  course,  and  so  sustain 
His  varied  lot  of  pleasure,  toil,  and  pain. 

ITU 
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TO  THE  REV.  W.  I.  HORT 

f9  cUmoTom  caree,  be  mute ! 
.  dev  hamonist,  again 
I  the  hollow  of  thy  flute 
le  that  poflRion-warbled  strain ; 
Dory  back  each  form  shall  bring 
yveheat  of  her  shadowy  throng, 
«,  that  soars  on  sky-lark's  wing, 
carol  forth  her  gladdest  aong ! 

with  magic  spell  to  roll 
lling  tones  that  concentrate  the  soal ! 
Aroogh  thy  flute  those  tender  notes  again, 
aar  thee  sits  the  chaste-eyed  maiden  mild ; 

her  raise  the  poet's  kindred  strain 
npassion'd  voice,  correctly  wild. 

I  freedom's  undivided  dell 

nl  and  health  with  mellow'd  love  shall  dwell : 

ar  firom  folly,  far  from  men, 

1  the  rode  romantic  glen, 

p  the  cUfi^  and  through  the  glade, 

iTand'ring  with  the  dear  loved  maid, 

shall  listen  to  the  lay 

.nd  ponder  on  the  far  away;  — 

ihe  bids  those  thrilling  notes  aspire, 

:  my  fond  attuned  heart  her  lyre), 

lor'd  form,  my  friend !  shall  reappear, 

rill  thank  thee  witlva  raptured  tear ! 

1794. 


TO  CHARLES  LAMR 

iriTH    Alf    UNFINISHED    POKM. 


r  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhym 
le  and  swelling; — yet  the  heart 
w  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  poweia 
t  now,  my  friend !  the  aiding  verse 
to  thee,  and  from  thy  anxious  thought 
nant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
■inesB  wand'ring  far  and  local  cares 
eepest  round  a  dear  loved  sister's  bed, 
ieelesB  step,  and  watchest  the  faint  look, 
f  each  pang  with  fond  solicitudes 
derest  tones  medicinal  of  love, 
sister  had,  an  only  sister  — - 
id  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ; 
[  poor'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows ; 
;k  patient  in  a  nurse's  arms) 
the  heart  tLose  hidden  maladies  — 
m  from  friendship's  eye  will  shrink  ashamed. 
ve  waked  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
I  the  was  not !  —  Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
ij  best  friend  shall  cherish  many  a  year ; 
arm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope ! 
uninterested  the  dear  maid 
w'd — her  soul  afiectionate  yet  wise, 
iah'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
sy  around  a  sainted  infant's  head, 
ws  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
se  omniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
D  implora  were  impotence  of  mind !) 
V8 


That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne^ 
Prepared,  when  He  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes, 
Thanksgiving  to  pour  forth  with  lifled  heart. 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy ! 

1794. 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

SiSTXR  of  lovelorx^poets,  Philomel ! 
How  many  bards  in  city  garrets  pent. 
While  at  Uieir  window  they  with  downward  eye 
Mark  the  faint  lamp-beam  on  the  kennell'd  mod, 
And  listen  to  the  drowsy  cry  of  the  watchmen, 
(Those  hoarse  unfeather'd  nightingoles  of  time  I; 
How  many  wretched  bards  address  the  name, 
And  hers,  the  full-orb'd  queen,  that  shines  above. 
But  I  do  hear  thee,  and  the  high  bough  mark. 
Within  whose  mild  moon-mellow'd  foliage  hid, 
Thou  vi^rblest  sad  thy  pity-pleading  strains. 
Oh,  I  have  listen'd,  till  my  working  soul. 
Waked  by  those  strains  to  thousand  phantasies^ 
Absorb'd,  hath  ceased  to  listen !  Therefore  oft 
I  hymn  thy  name  ;  and  with  a  proud  delight 
Oil  will  I  tell  thee,  minstrel  of  the  moon 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  bird ! 
That  all  thy  soft  diversities  of  tone. 
Though  sweeter  far  than  the  delicious  airs 
That  vibrato  from  a  white-arro'd  lady's  harp^ 
What  time  the  languishment  of  lonely  love 
Melts  in  her  eye,  and  heaves  her  breast  of  snow 
Are  not  so  sweet,  as  is  the  voice  of  her. 
My  Sara  —  best  beloved  of  human  kind ! 
When  breathing  the  pure  soul  of  tondemesa. 
She  thrills  me  with  the  husband's  promised  name ! 

1794. 


TO  SARA. 


Thk  stream  vrith  languid  monaur  creepi 

In  Sumin's  flow'ry  vale ; 
Beneath  the  dew  the  lily  weepa^ 

Stow  waving  to  the  gale. 

**  Cease,  restless  gale,**  it  seems  to  say, 
**  Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing : 

The  honours  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wings  are  flying. 

-  To-morrow  shall  the  traveller  oome. 
That  erst  beheld  me  bkwming ; 

His  searching  eye  shall  vainly  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Sumin." 

With  eager  gaze  and  wetted  cheek 

My  wanton  haunts  along. 
Thus,  lovely  maiden,  thou  shalt  seek 

The  youth  of  simplest  song. 

Bat  I  along  the  breeze  will  roll 

The  voice  of  feeble  power. 
And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  ihy  sonlv 

In  slumber's  nightly  hoar 
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COLERIDG£*S  POETICAL  WORKR 


CASIMIR 

If  w»  except  Laciedm  and  Scatiui,  I  know  do 
Latin  poet,  ancient  or  nMxIem,  who  haa  equalled  Caai- 
mir  in  boldneaa  of  conoeptioa,  opulence  of  fancy,  or 
beauty  of  verwfication.  The  odea  of  thia  illuatrioua 
Jaauit  were  translated  into  EIngliah  about  150  yean 
ago,  by  a  G.  Hili,  I  think.  I  never  saw  the  tianal*- 
tion.  A  few  of  the  odea  have  been  tranalated  in  a 
Tery  animated  manner  by  Watta.  I  have  aulgoined 
the  third  ode  of  the  ■ecood  Book,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  line,  is  an  effusion  of  exquisite 
elegance.  In  the  imitation  attempted  I  am  sensible 
that  I  have  deatroyed  the  effect  of  suddenness,  by 
translating  into  two  stanzas  what  ia  one  in  the  original. 

179& 
AD  LTRABL 

SoNOEA  buxi  filia  sutilis, 
Pendebis  alta,  barbite  popiik>, 

Dnm  ridet  aer,  et  supines 

Solidtat  levti  aura  firaodea. 

Te  sibiluntis  lenior  habitue 
Perflabit  £uri:  me  jiuet  intrim 

CoUum  redinaaae,  et  veienti 

Sic  temere  jacuiwe  ripa. 

Eheo !  aerennm  qua  nebula  tegunt 
Repente  oolum :  quia  sonus  imbrium ! 

Sargamua^heu  aemper  fugaci 

Gaudia  prateritun  passu ! 

IMITATION. 

Tax  solemn  breathing  air  is  ended  -^ 
Ceaae,  oh  Ljrre !  thy  kindred  lay! 

From  the  poplar  branch  auspended, 
Glitter  to  the  eye  of  day ! 

On  thy  wirea,  hov'ring,  dying 

Softly  aigha  the  aummer  wind  t 
I  will  alumber,  careleas  Ijring 

By  yon  water&ll  reclined. 

In  the  Ibreat  hollow-roaring 
Hark!  Ihearadeep'ningaonnd— 

Gouda  rise  thick  with  heavy  low'ring! 
See!  th'horisHi  Uackena  round! 

Fuent  of  the  aoothing  measure. 

Let  roe  seiie  thy  netted  string! 
Swiftly  flies  the  flatterer,  pleasure. 

Headlong,  ever  on  the  wing! 


DARWINIANA. 

TBI  HOUa  WHEN  WK  SHALL  MKXT  AGAIir. 

'f^f^fomd  durvug  iOmeta  and  in  oAssnct.) 

am  Hour !  that  aleep'st  on  pillowing  ck>uds  a&r. 
Oh,  riae  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car! 
Bend  o'er  the  tncea,  blame  each  lingering  dove, 
ind  ghre  me  to  the  boaom  of  my  love ! 


My  gentle  lore !  caressing  and  oarsas'd. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest; 
Shed  the  warm  teardrop  fiom  her  amiling  eys^ 
Lull  the  fond  woe,  and  med*ctne  me  with  ^^{ 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies^  o*er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  roae  of  May 
Mourns  the  lodg  abaence  of  the  lovely  day: 
Young  day  returning  at  the  promiaed  hour. 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  the  &v*rite  flowers- 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  balmy  gale  ahe  sighs, 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  flow'ret  feels: 
His  pitying  mistress  mourns,  and  mourning  beak* 

I'm. 

In  my  calmer  moments  I  have  the  firmest  &ith  tba 
all  things  work  together  for  good.  But,  alas!  itMMB 
a  long  and  a  dark  process:— 

The  Of  rly  year's  fast-flying  vapoia  stray 
In  shadowing  train  acroas  the  orb  of  day; 
And  we  poor  insects  of  a  lew  abort  boon, 
Deem  it  a  wurld  of  gloom. 
Were  it  not  better  hope,  a  nobler  doom. 
Proud  to  believe,  that  with  nx>re  active  powen 
On  rapid  many-cok>ur*d  wing. 
We  thro'  one  bright  perpetual  apring 
Shall  hover  round  the  firuiti  and  flowen, 
Screen'd  by  those  clouds,  and  cheiiah'd  bf  thos 
showers!  1796 


COUNT  RUMF0RD*8  ESSAYS. 

THm,  Virtue,  are  thy  triumph,  that  adorn 
Fitlieat  our  nature,  and  beapeak  us  born 
For  loftiest  action ; — not  to  gaie  and  run 
From  clime  to  clime ;  or  batten  in  the  sno. 
Dragging  a  drony  flight  from  flower  to  flower. 
Like  summer  insects  in  a  gaudy  hour ; 
Nor  yet  o'er  lovesick  tales  with  fimcy  rangSb 
And  cry,  *  T is  pitiful,  'tis  poasing  atrange! ' 
But  on  life's  varied  views  to  look  around. 
And  raise  expiring  sorrow  fitMn  the  ground :— 
And  he — who  thus  hath  borne  his  part  assign'd 
In  the  sad  fellowship  of  human  kind. 
Or  for  a  moment  aoothed  the  bitter  pain 
Of  a  poor  brother— has  not  lived  in  vain. 

1796^ 


EPIGRAMS 

ON  A  LATK  MAARIAOS  irrWEEN  AN  OLD  MAU>  Al 

A  FAKNCB  rmr  MAIT&E. 


Tho'Misb 


-'s  match  ia  a  aulgect  of  mirth, 


She  oonsider'd  the  matter  full  well. 
And  wisely  preforr'd  leading  one  ape  on  earth 
To  perhaps  a  whole  down  in  hell.  I79& 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PIECEa 


831 


JV  AMOROUS  DOCTOR 

e  sly  Cupid  shot  hn  dart, 
ing  in  Sengredo't  heart 
lat  moment  hai  he  known, 
eep  hat  from  his  eyelids  flown; 
ce,  and  what  ii  more,  alack ! 
*•,  cannot  bring  it  back: 
he  pitiee  hii  afflictiom, 
ka  him  take  his  own  preicriptioD& 

1796. 


TO  A  PRIMROSE. 
nar  seen  in  thx  season.) 


*— Ditau,  et  robork  cipen 
DMlkla  Mt :  It  tpe  deiectit.— Ovuf. 

I  note,  tweet  early  flower, 
ig  forth  thy  rattic  bower 
newt  of  earth  dott  bring, 
netienger  of  spring ! 


blottom,  why  to  pale  T 
»m  winter  in  the  gale  ? 
Mm  tempt  th'  ungentle  tky 
le  ▼emal  glance  and  die  7 

sn  luttre  tickness  wean, 
h*t  fiftt  feeble  beam  appears ; 
ire  the  smiles  that  seek 
.  thy  care-worn  cheek ! 

mm  hope  the  head  u^nears, 
ig  and  still  moist  with  tears, 
lispersing  grief,  be  seen 
heavenly  spark  serene. 

179& 


EPIGRAM. 

nrios  reads  his  hobbling  vexao 
and  at  all  times ; 
lem  both  divinely  smooth, 
De,  as  well  as  rhymes. 

f — ^  Mcvios  is  no  ass  i**^ 
mus  makes  it  clear, 
monster  of  an  ass, 
without  an  ear. 
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BY  THE  REV.  W.  S.  BOWLE& 

ETHER  8T0WET  CHURCH. 

idi  strepitu  curisque  remotus, 
li  qua  vocat  alma  quies. 
ur,  lacrymanque  incausat  inamen, 
estros,  care  pater,  cineres. 
Mit  mcritns  hos  soliere  ritus 
nula  direre  voce,  vale ! 
2F 


TRANSLATION. 

Depart  in  joy  fhmi  this  world's  noise  and  striie 
To  the  deep  quiet  of  celestial  life ! 
Depart!— Auction's  self  reproves  the  tear 
Which  &Ils,  O  honoured  Parent !  on  thy  bier  ;^ 
Tet  Nature  will  be  heard,  the  heart  will  swell. 
And  the  voice  tremble  with  a  last  Farewell! 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE 
DARK  L'ADIE. 

The  following  poem  is  intended  as  the  introdnctkm 
to  a  somewhat  longer  one.  The  use  of  the  old  ballad 
word  Ladie  fbt  Lady,  is  the  only  piece  of  obsoletenesi 
in  it;  and  as  it  is  professedly  a  tale  of  ancient  timea, 
I  trust  that  the  afiectjonate  lovers  of  venerable  anti- 
quity, as  Camden  says,  will  grant  ma  their  pardon, 
and  perhaps  may  be  induced  to  admit  a  force  and 
propriety  in  it  A  heavier  objection  may  be  addueed 
against  the  author,  that  in  these  times  of  fear  and 
expectation,  when  novelties  explode  around  us  in  all 
directions,  he  should  presume  to  ofler  to  the  public  a 
silly  tale  of  old-ftshiooed  love :  and  five  years  ago^ 
I  own  I  should  have  alk>wed  and  felt  the  force  of  this 
objectKNi.  But  alas  lexploakHi  after  ezplosioD  has  siMV 
ceeded  so  rapidly,  that  novelty  itself  ceases  to  appear 
new  ,*  and  it  is  possible  that  now,  even  a  simple  story 
wholly  uninspired  with  politics  or  personality,  may  find 
some  attention  amid  the  hubbub  of  revolutions,  as  to 
those  who  have  remained  a  Umg  time  by  the  talis  of 
Niagara,  the  k)west  whispering  becomes  distinctly 
audible. 

1799 
O  LEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem ; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray; 
O  leave  the  elder  bloom,  ftir  maids ! 
And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cjrpresB  and  a  rajTrtle-bongh 
Tliis  mom  around  my  harp  yoo  twined* 

Because  it  ftshion'd  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  vrind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  woe, 

A  woful  tale  of  loye  I  sing; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark :  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  roost,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

O  come  and  hear  the  cruel  wronp 
BefeU  the  Dark  Ladie ! 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  RASH  CONJUROH 

AN  UNCOMTOSED  POEM. 

We  ask  and  urge — (here  ends  the  story.) 

All  Christian  Papishes  to  pay 

That  this  unhappy  conjuror  may, 

Instead  of  Hell,  be  put  in  Purgatory,— 
For  then  there 's  hope ; — 
Long  live  the  Pbpe !         ISOac 
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COLERIDGFS  POETICAL  WGBXS. 


PSYCHE. 


Tarn  batterfly  the  ancient  Gradam  nuKle 
Xhe  ■oore  fiiir  emblem,  and  its  only 
But  the  aoul  escaped  the  tlaviah  trade 
Of  mortal  life ! — ^For  in  thie  earthly  frame 
Oun  ii  the  reptile's  lot,  much  toil,  much  blanie, 
Maniibld  motiom  making  little  epeed, 
And  to  deform  and  kill  the  thingi  whereon  we  feed. 

180a 


COMPLAINT. 

How  leldom.  Friend !  a  good  great  man  inherit! 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  hia  wo^  and  paim! 
It  aoundi  like  ttoriee  from  the  lanid  of  spiriti, 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  meriti. 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtaim. 


REPROOF. 


Foft  ehame,  dear  Friend !  renounce  thii  canting  etrain ! 
What  wouId*st  thou  have  a  good  man  to  obtain  f 
Place — titles-^ealary— a  gilded  chain— 
Or  throne  of  oofmi  which  hii  sword  hath  slain  f — 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends ! 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  fiiends. 
The  great  good  man  f— three  treasures,  love,  and  light, 
And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  in&nt's  breath ;— 
And  three  firm  friends  more  sure  than  day  and  night — 
Himself;  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 

180a 


AN  ODE  TO  RAIN. 

OOMPOSKD    BEFORX    DAY-UGHT,    ON    THE    MOKNINO 

Arroiimo  fok  tux  dkpaatueb  or  ▲  ywmy  worp 

THT,  BUT  NOT  TKET  PLKABANT  VUnOX,  WHOM  XT 
WAB  FKAftKD  THE  BAIN  MIGHT  DKTAUf. 

I  KNOW  it  is  dark ;  and  though  I  have  hda 
Awake,  as  I  guess,  an  hour  or  twain, 
I  have  not  once  open'd  the  lids  of  my  eyes^ 
But  lie  in  the  dark,  as  a  blind  man  ]im, 

0  Rain !  that  I  lie  listening  to. 

You  're  but  a  doleful  sound  at  bests 

1  owe  you  little  thanks,  'tis  true 

For  breaking  thus  my  needful  real^ 
Yet  if;  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 

0  Rain !  you  will  but  take  your  flight, 

1  '11  neither  rail,  nor  malice  keep. 
Though  sick  and  sore  for  want  of  sleep. 
But  only  now  for  this  one  day. 

Do  gOb  dear  Rain !  do  go  away! 

O  Rain !  with  your  dull  two-lbld  sound, 
The  clash  haid  by,  and  the  murmur  all  round ! 
You  know,  if  you  know  aught,  that  we, 
Both  night  and  day,  but  ill  agree : 
for  days,  and  months,  and  almost  years. 
Have  limp'd  on  through  this  vale  of  teaia 


Since  body  of  mine  and  rainy  weather, 
Have  lived  on  easy  terms  together 
Yet  if  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 

0  Rain!  you  will  but  take  your  ffight. 
Though  you  should  come  again  to  morrow, 
And  bring  with  you  both  pain  and  sorrow; 
Though  stomach  should  sicken,  and  knees  i 

swell — 

1  '11  nothing  speak  of  you  but  welL 
But  only  for  this  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Rain!  do  go  away! 

Dear  Rain !  I  ne'er  refuse  to  say 
You  're  a  good  creature  in  your  way. 
Nay,  I  could  write  a  book  myself; 
Would  fit  a  parson's  lower  shelf; 
Showing  how  very  good  you  are. — 
What  then  f  sometimes  it  must  be  fiiir. 
And  if  sometimes,  why  not  to-day  f 
Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away ! 

Dear  Rain !  if  I've  been  cold  and  shy, 
Take  no  ofience!  I  '11  tell  you  why. 
A  dear  old  Friend  e'en  now  is  here. 
And  with  him  came  my  sister  dear; 
After  long  absence  now  first  met. 
Long  months  by  pain  and  grief  beset 
With  three  dear  Friends!  in  truth,  we  groif 
Impatiently  to  be  alone. 
We  three  you  mark !  and  not  one  more! 
The  strong  wish  makes  my  spirit  sore. 
We  have  so  much  to  talk  about. 
So  many  sad  things  to  let  out ; 
So  many  tears  in  our  eye-oomers. 
Sitting  like  little  Jacky  Homers^ 
In  short,  as  soon  as  it  is  day. 
Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away. 

And  this  I '11  swear  to  you,  dear  Rain! 

Whenever  you  shall  come  again. 

Be  you  as  dull  as  e'er  you  could; 

(And  by  the  bye  't  is  understood. 

You  're  not  so  pleuant,  as  you  're  good  0 

Yet,  knowing  well  your  worth  and  place, 

1  '11  welcome  you  with  cheerful  fiice; 

And  though  you  stay  a  week  or  more. 

Were  ten  times  duller  than  before ; 

Yet  with  kind  heart,  and  right  good  will* 

I  '11  sit  and  listen  to  you  still ; 

Nor  should  you  go  away,  dear  Rain ! 

Uninvited  to  remain. 

But  only  now,  for  this  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Rain!  do  go  away.  1809L 


TRANSLATION 

or  A  PABSAGK  IN  OTTFRIED's  METRICAL  PABAl 
OP  THK  GOSPELS. 

'*  This  Paraphrase,  written  about  the  time  o 
lemagne,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  occasion 
sages  of  considerable  poetic  merit.  There  is 
and  a  tender  enthusiasm  in  the  following  lines 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 


Iiapter  V.).  which  even  in  the  tnma- 
,  I  flatter  myielf,  fail  to  intereat  the 
d  ta  deacribing  the  circumatancea  im- 
wiDg  the  birth  of  oar  Lord.*' — Bicg. 
3. 

Rrith  J07  her  virgin  breaat ; 
mC»  ahe  bared  the  breaat, 
kled  that  divineat  babe ; 
Baaed  were  the  breaata 
Saviour  in&nt  kiaa'd : 
d,  bleaeed  waa  the  mother 
p*d  hia  limba  in  awaddling  clothes* 
iced  him  on  her  lap, 
him  with  her  looka  of  love, 
m1  him  with  a  lulling  motion. 
)r  ahe  ahelter'd  him 
lamp  and  chilling  air ; — 
eaaed !  for  ahe  lay 
a  babe  in  one  bleat  bed, 
ibea  and  motheri  lie ! 
eaaed  evermore, 
irgin  lipa  ahe  kiai*d, 
rma,  and  to  her  breaat, 
ced  the  babe  divine, 
livine  the  virgin  mother ! 
I  not  on  thia  ring  of  earth 
lat  can  aing  her  praiae! 
ther,  virgin  pure, 
neaa  and  the  night 
bore  the  heavenly  Lord. 

18ia 

iting  ia  it  to  conaider  the  effect,  when 
wrought  above  the  natural  pitch  by 
omething  mjraterioua,  while  all  the 
)ly  natural ;  then  it  ia  that  religion  and 
epeat." — Biog,  JUL  vol.  i.  p.  204. 


SRA£L*S  LAMENT, 

OF    THE    PRINCESS    CHARLOTTI    OF 
WALES. 

the  Hebrew  of  Hyman  Hurioite.] 

aona  of  larael,  mourn ! 
ce  to  the  inward  throe, 
r  flrat  love  forlorn 
lad  in  robea  of  woe ! 

ng  mother  anatch'd  away 
id  life*a  aacending  aun ! 
babe,  death'a  voiceleaa  ]»ey 
ng  panga,  and  loat  ere  won ! 

^t  roae  that  bloom'd  and  went, 
iloaed  ita  vernal  hue! 
sn  bud,  80  rudely  rent. 
Item  (Ml  which  it  grew ! 


Mourn  for  the  aniveml  woe. 

With  aolemn  dirge  and  falt'ring  tongue « 
For  England'a  Lady  laid  full  low. 

So  dear,  ao  bvely,  and  ao  young. 

The  bloaaoma  on  her  tree  of  life 
Shone  with  the  dewa  of  recent  bUaa;— 

Tranalated  in  that  deadly  atrife. 
She  plucka  ita  fruit  in  Paradiae. 

Monm  ibr  the  prince,  who  roae  at  mom 
To  aeek  and  bleaa  the  firstling  bud 

Of  hia  own  roae,  and  found  the  thorn 
Ita  point  bedew'd  with  tean  of  blood. 

Mourn  for  Britannia'a  hopea  decay'd;— 
Her  daughteri  wail  their  deep  defence^ 

Their  fair  example,  prostrate  laid. 
Chaste  tove,  and  fervid  innocence! 

O  Thoa!  who  mark'at  the  monarch*a  path 
To  aad  Jeahomm'a  aona  attend ! 

Amid  the  lightninga  of  thy  wrath 
The  ahowen  of  oonaolation  aend! 

Jehovah  frowna! — The  Islands  bow. 
The  prince  and  people  kias  the  rod! 

Their  dread  chast*ning  judge  wert  thoa— > 
Be  thoa  their  comforter,  oh  God ! 

1817.' 

SENTIMENTAL. 

The  roae  that  blushea  like  the  mom 

Bedecka  the  valleys  low ; 
And  so  doat  thou,  sweet  infant  com. 

My  Angelina*a  toe 

But  on  the  roae  there  grows  a  thorn 

That  breeds  disaatroua  woe ; 

And  so  dost  thou,  renunaelesB  com. 

On  Angelina's  toe. 

182S. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE. 

This  way  or  that,  ye  Powers  above  me ! 

I  of  my  grief  were  rid  — 

Did  Enna  either  really  love  me. 

Or  oeaae  to  think  ahe  did. 

1886. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TIME-PIECE. 
Now!  It  ia  gone. — Our  brief  hours  travel  pos^ 
Each  with  ita  thought  or  deed,  ita  Why  or  How  : 
But  know,  each  parting  hour  givea  up  a  ghost, 
To  dwell  within  thee — an  eternal  Now ! 

183a 

BniTA«ION  ATTOrPAnTON. 

Qua  lingnam,  aut  nihil,  aut  nihili,  ant  viz 

mea; — ooaordes 
Do  Morti ; — reddo  cetera,  Christe !  tibi. 
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80  w«nif  er  aaeh  beatimrot  mm  mat  andere  wa  belehren,  ao  wunaeht  er  doeh  aich  denen  mitsothmlen,  dia  «r  with 
iWbfMiQot  weiM  Oder  bofi\.  deraa  Aosahl  aber  in  der  Breite  der  Walt  seratreut  iit:  er  wmiacbt  aeiii  Verfaalloua  sa 
dea  ■liciteo  Freundeo  wieder  anzukoupfeo,  roit  neuen  ea  fortsuaeUao,  and  in  der  letien  Generation  aich  wieder 
udere  Air  leine  ubrife  Lebennait  au  gewinnen.  Er  wuucbt  der  Jacend  die  Umwege  za  eiaparen,  auf  denea  «r 
Mh  wibit  vennte. GOETHE. 

TRANSLATION.— Little  call  ai  be  may  bave  to  inatmct  otben,  be  wiabea  nevertbeleaa  to  open  oat  bia  beart  to 
■oeli  u  be  eitber  knowa  or  hopea  to  be  of  like  mind  witb  bimaelf,  but  wbo  are  widely  aeattered  in  tbe  world :  ba 
*afa«  to  knit  anew  bia  eonnectiooa  witb  bia  oldeat  fKeoda,  to  continae  thoee  reeently  formed,  and  to  win  otber  frienda 
tBoof  the  rising  generation  for  tbe  remaimng  cooiaa  of  bia  lift.  He  wiabea  to  apara  the  yoang  thoae  cifcoltooa 
Paib,  00  wbicb  be  bimaelf  bad  loat  bia  way. 


CHAPTER  L 

1^  notivai  of  tbe  preaent  work— Reception  of  the  Aotbor*a 
^  poblieation— The  diacipline  of  bia  taate  at  aoboo^The 
•ftct  of  contemporary  writera  on  youthful  minds— Bowlea*a 
•oneta-Compariaon  between  the  Poeta  befitre  and  aince 
Mr.  Pope. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  my  name  intro- 
loced,  both  in  convenation  and  in  print,  mora  fre- 
loeoUy  than  I  find  it  eaty  to  explain,  whether  I 
^vmdvr  the  fewneaa,  nnimportance,  and  limited  cir^ 
^tioQ  of  my  writing!,  or  the  retirement  and  dia- 
>nce  in  which  I  have  lived,  both  from  the  literary 
inl  political  world.  Most  often  it  hat  been  oonnect- 
xl  with  some  charge  which  I  ootild  not  acknowledge, 
^  nme  principle  which  I  had  never  entertained. 
KeTertheleaa,  had  I  had  no  other  motive,  or  incite- 
»nt,  the  reader  would  not  have  been  troubled  with 
^ exculpation.  What  my  additional  purpoeee  were, 
*ill  be  seen  in  the  following  pages.  It  will  be 
K^Qod,  that  the  least  of  what  I  have  written  oonoemt 
Dyaelf  peraooally.  I  have  uaed  the  narration  chiefly 
or  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work, 
*  part  for  the  aoke  of  the  mitcellaneous  reflections 
igKeeted  to  me  by  particular  events,  but  still  more 
'  introductory  to  the  statement  of  my  principles  in 
>Utica,  religioa,  and  philosophy,  and  Uie  application 

the  rules,  deduced  from  philosophical  principles, 

poetry  and  criticism.    But  of  the  objects  which  I 

>posed  to  myself,  it  was  not  the  least  important  to 

ect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  settlement  of  the  long 

aiinued  controveray  concerning  the  true  nature  of 

»tic  diction :  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  define  with 

i  utmost  impartiality,  the  real  poetu:  character  of 

>  poet,  by  whose  writings  this  controversy  was 

It  kindled,  and  has  been  since  fuelled  and  ftnned. 

In  179i,  when  I  had  barely  passed  the  verge  of 

inhood,  I  puUished  a  small  volume  of  juvenile 

ems.    They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor 

W 


which,  young  as  I  was,  I  well  knew  was  bestowed 
on  them  not  so  much  for  any  positive  merit,  as  be- 
cause they  were  considered  buds  of  hope,  and  pro- 
mises of  better  works  to  come.  The  critics  of  that 
day,  the  most  flattering,  equally  with  the  severest, 
concurred  in  objecting  to  them,  obscurity,  a  general 
turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  profusion  of  new-c(nned 
double  epithets.*  The  first  is  the  fiiult  which  a 
writer  is  the  least  able  to  detect  in  his  own  com- 
positions; and  my  mind  was  not  then  sufficiently 
disciplined  to  receive  the  authority  of  others,  as  a 
substitute  for  my  own  conviction.  Satisfied  that  the 
thoughts,  such  as  they  were,  could  not  have  been 
ezpreowd  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  peispicuoosly, 
I  forgot  to  inquire,  whether  the  thoughts  themselves 
did  not  demand  a  degree  of  attention  unsuitable  to 
the  nature  and  objects  of  poetry.  This  remark* 
however,  applies  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to 

*  Tbe  authority  of  Milton  and  Sbakapeare  may  be  naafU- 
ly  pointed  out  to  young  autbora.  In  tbe  Comua,  and  earlier 
poema  of  Milton,  there  ia  a  aoperfluity  of  double  epitheta ; 
while  fa)  the  Paradise  Loat  we  find  very  few,  and  in  tbe  Para- 
diae  Regained,  acarce  any.  Tbe  aame  ramark  holda  almost 
equally  true  of  tbe  Love'a  Labor  Lost,  Romeo  and  Jnlisia 
Venua  and  Adonis,  and  Luereee.  compared  with  the  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Hamlet  of  our  great  dramatiat.  Ths 
role  for  the  admission  of  double  epithets  seems  to  be  this: 
either  that  they  should  be  already  denisena  of  oor  langasf  Sb 
such  aa  blood-stained,  terror-stricken,  aolF^pplaadiog ;  or 
when  a  new  epithet,  or  one  found  in  hooka  only,  ia  bassrded* 
that  it.  at  least,  be  one  word,  not  two  words  made  one  by 
mere  firtue  of  tbe  printer's  hyphen.  A  language  which,  fiks 
the  English,  is  almost  without  caaea.  is  indeed  in  its  very 
genius  unfitted  for  compounds.  If  a  writer,  every  time  a  com- 
pounded word  auggests  itself  to  bfan,  would  seek  for  sons 
otber  mode  of  expressing  the  same  aanae,  the  ebaneea  tm 
always  greatly  in  favor  of  bia  finding  a  better  word.  '*  Tan 
quam  scopulum  sic  vites  insolens  verbum,'*  is  tbe  wise  ad 
▼ice  of  Caesar  to  tbe  Roman  orators,  and  tbe  precept  appUas 
witb  double  force  to  tbe  writera  in  our  own  language.  Bat 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  Cnsar  wrote  a  gram- 
matical treatise  for  tbe  purpose  of  reforming  the  ordinary 
language,  by  bringing  it  to  a  greater  accordanoe  with  the 
principles  of  logic  or  universal  grammar. 
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the  Rdigioua  Muaingi.   The  remainder  of  the  charge 
I  admitted  to  ita  full  extent,  and  not  without  sincere 
acknowledgments  to  both  my  private  and  public 
censora  for  their  friendly  admonitions.    In  the  after 
editions,  I  pruned  the  double  epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand,  and  used  my  best  efibrti  to  tame  the  swell  and 
glitter,  both  of  thought  and  diction ;  though,  in  truth, 
these  parasite  planti  of  youthful  poetry  had  insinuat- 
ed themselves  into  my  longer  poems  with  such  intri- 
cacy of  onion,  that  1  was  obliged  to  omit  disentang- 
ling the  weed,  from  the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower. 
From  that  period  to  the  date  of  the  present  work,  I 
have  published  nothing,  with  my  name,  which  could, 
by  any  possibility,  have  come  before  the  board  of 
anonymous  criticism.    Even  the  three  or  four  poems, 
printed  with  the  works  of  a  friend,  as  far  as  they 
were  censured  at  all,  were  charged  with  the  same  or 
similar  defects,  though,  I  am  persuaded,  not  with 
equal  justice:  with  an  bxcbss  of  ornament,  in 
addition    to   strainxd   and   elaborate   diction. 
{Vide the criticitm  on  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  tn 
the  Monthly  and  Critical  Revieweri  of  the  first  wiivane 
of  the  Lyrical  BaUadg.)    May  I  be  permitted  to  add, 
that,  even  at  the  early  period  of  my  juvenile  poems, 
I  saw  and  admitted  the  superiority  of  an  austerer, 
and  more  natural  style,  with  an  insight  not  less  clear 
than  I  at  present  possess.    My  judgment  was  stronger 
than  were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dictates ;  and 
the  faults  of  my  language,  though  indeed  partly 
owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  desire 
of  giving  a  poetic  coloring  to  abstract  and  meta- 
physical truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed 
ID  open  upon  me,  did  yet,  in  part  likewise,  originate 
in  unfeigned  difllidence  of  my  own   comparative 
talenL    During  several  years  of  my  youth  and  early 
manhood,  I  reverenced  those  who  had  re-introduced 
tfie  manly  simplicity  of  the  Grecian,  and  of  our  own 
eider  poets,  with  such  enthusiasm,  as  made  the  hope 
aeem  presumptuous  of  writing  successfully  in  the 
same  style.    Perhaps  a  similar  process  has  happened 
to  others ;  but  my  eariiest  poems  were  marked  by  an 
ease  and  simplicity  which  I  have  studied,  perhaps 
with  inferior  success,  to  impress  (m  my  later  com- 
positions. 
At  school  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
severe  master.    He*  enrly  moulded  my  taste  to  the 
preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and 
Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  again  Virgil  to  Ovid.    He 
habituated  me  to  compare  Lucretius,  (in  such  ex- 
tracts as  I  then  read.)  Terence,  and,  above  all,  the 
chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the  Roman 
poets  of  the.  so  called,  silver  and  brazen  ages,  but 
with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era;   and   on 
grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic,  to  see 
and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  in  the  troth 
and  nativeness,  both  of  their  thoughts  and  diction. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
aa  lessons :  and  they  were  lessons,  too,  which  re- 


*  Tke  Bav.  James  Bow/er,  many  jears  Head  Master  of 
dhs  Grammar  school,  Christ  liospitaL 


quired  moat  time  and  tiooble  to  hrimg  vp^  so  as  li 
escape  his  censure.  I  learnt  from  him  that  poetrji 
even  that  of  the  loftiest,  and,  seemingly,  that  of  tht 
wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  at  thrt 
of  science ;  and  more  difficolt,  because  more  sabds^ 
more  complex,  and  dependent  on  more,  and  moiv 
fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly  great  poets,  he  wooU 
say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  fM>t  only  for  eveiy 
word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word ;  and  I  well 
remember,  that,  availing  himaelf  of  the  synoQjmsi 
to  the  Homer  of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to 
show,  with  regard  to  each,  loAy  it  would  not  havt 
answered  the  same  purpose ;  and  wherein  cuosistad 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text 

In  our  own  English  compositions,  (at  least  for  ths 
last  three  yean  of  our  school  education.)  he  Aawni 
no  mercy  to  phrase,  metaphor,  or  image,  onsoppofted 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might 
have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dignitf  id 
plainer  words.    Lute,  harp,  and  lyre ;  muse,  mom, 
and  inspirations ;  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippoersoe, 
were  all  an  abominatkxi  to  him.    In  foncy,  I  can 
almost  hear  him  now,  exclaiming,  **  Harp  t    Harp? 
Lyre  t    Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean !    Muse,  by. 
Muee  t    Your  Nuree^i  daughter,  you  mean  !    Pitrm 
spring t     Oh,  ay!    the  doitter-pump,  J  auppmr 
Nay,  certain  introductions,  similes,  and  exampla, 
were  placed  by  name  on   a   list  of  interdictioiL 
Among  the  similes,  there  was,  I  remember,  that  of 
the  Manchineel  froit,  as  soiting  equally  well  with 
too  many  subjects ;  in  which,  however,  it  yielded  the 
palm  at  once  to  the  example  of  Alexander  aod  Cly* 
tos,  which  was  eqoally  good  and  apt,  whaieftf 
might  be  the  theme.    Was  it  Ambition  ?    Alexsoder 
and   Clytus!    Flattery?     Alexander  and   Clytoi! 
Anger?    Dronkenness?    Pride?    Friendship?    Iii> 
gratitude?    Late  repentance ?    Still,  atill  Alexander 
and  Clytus !    At  length,  the  praises  of  agriculture 
having  been  exemplified  in  the  aagaciooa  observa- 
tion, that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  pbogh, 
he  would  not  have  run  his  inend  Clytus  dmmgfa 
with  a  spear,  this  tried  and  serviceable  old  friend 
was  banished  by  public  edict  in  secula  secoloram. 
I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think,  that  a  list  of 
this  kind,  or  an  index  exporgatorios  of  certain  well- 
known  and  ever-returning  phraaea,  boUi  introductoiy 
and  transitional,  including  the  large  aasoitment  oif 
modest  egotisms,  and    flattering  illeisms,  Ac.  &c. 
might  be  hung  up  in  our  law-courts,  and  both  hoosei 
of  parliament,  with  great  advantage  to  the  puUic 
as  an  important  saving  of  naticmal  time,  an  incal* 
culable  relief  to  his  Migesty's  ministers,  but,  above 
all,  as  ensuring  the  thanks  of  the  country  attomeye 
and  their  clients,  who  have  private  hills  to  cany 
through  the  houae. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  one  custom  of  our 
master  which  I  caimot  pass  over  in  silence,  becauN 
I  think  it  imitable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  U 
would  often  permit  our  theme  exercises,  under  som^ 
pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  lad 
had  four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the 
whole  number  abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  ths 
writer,  why  this  or  that  sentence  might  not  hsTS 
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ad  m  iiypioprHita  «  place  under  this  or  that  thetia : 
id  if  no  aatiafying  answer  oould  be  returned ,  and 
■o  fruits  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  one  ez- 
lOMt  the  irrevocable  verdict  followed ;  the  exercise 
lai  torn  up,  and  another  on  the  same  subject  to  be 
ndoced  in  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the  day.  The 
isder  will,  I  trust,  excuse  this  tribute  of  recollection 
}  s  man,  whose  severities,  even  now,  not  seldom 
Brakih  the  dreams,  by  which  the  blind  foncy  would 
un  interpret  to  the  mind  the  painful  sensations  of 
iMmpered  sleeps  but  neither  lessen  nor  dim  the 
lesp  sMise  <^  my  moral  and  intellectual  obligations. 
fa  lent  us  to  Uie  University  excellent  Latin  and 
"tmk  scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our 
ikHical  knowledge  was  the  least  of  the  good  gifls 
iHseh  we  derived  from  his  zealous  and  conscientious 
Moiage.  He  is  now  gone  to  his  final  reward,  full  of 
WIS,  and  full  of  honors,  even  of  those  honors  which 
Me  deareat  to  his  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by 
bt  school,  and  still  binding  him  to  the  interests  of 
bit  sehod,  in  which  he  had  been  himself  educated, 
id  to  which,  during  his  whole  life,  he  was  a  dedi- 
ilsd  thing. 

From  causes,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investi- 
Us,  no  models  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can 
ive  the  same  vivid  efllect  on  the  youthful  mind,  as 
s  piodnctioDs  of  contemporary  genius.  The  dis- 
pline  my  mind  had  undergone,  **  Ne  falleretur  ro- 
ndo sooo  et  versuum  cuiiu,  cincinnis  et  floribus  ; 
d  ot  inspiceret  quidnam  subesset,  que  sedes,  quod 
■amentum,  quia  fundus  verbis;  an  figure  essent 
■•  Qfnatura  et  orationis  fucus:  vel  sanguinis  e 
Maria  ipaina  oorde  effluentes  rubor  quidam  nativus 
inealeacentia  genuine  ;*'  removed  all  obstacles  to 
I  appreciation  <^  excellence  in  style  without  di> 
nishhig  my  delight  That  I  was  thus  prepared 
r  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bowles's  sonnets  and  earlier 
ena,  at  once  increased  their  influence  and  my  en- 
iMBm.  The  great  works  of  past  ages '  seem,  to  a 
ODg  man,  things  of  another  race,  in  respect  to 
lieh  his  fiunilties  must  remain  pasiive  and  submiis, 
en  as  to  the  stan  and  mountains.  But  the  writings 
a  ccmtemporBry,  perhaps  not  many  years  elder 
in  himself,  surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances, 
idisciplined  by  the  same  manners,  possess  a  redUty 
him,  and  inspire  an  actual  friendship  ai  of  a  man 
a  man.  His  very  admiration  is  the  wind  which 
•  and  feeds  his  hope.  The  poems  themselves  as- 
ne  the  properties  of  flesh  and  blood.  To  recite,  to 
ol,  to  contend  for  them,  is  but  the  payment  of  a 
M  due  to  one  who  exists  to  receive  it. 
rbere  are  indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  have 
duced,  and  are  producing,  youths  of  a  very  difier- 
:  stamp ;  modes  of  teaching,  in  comparison  with 
ich  we  hnve  been  called  on  to  despise  our  great 
blie  schools  and  universities, 

*'  In  whose  balk  are  banff 
Aimmj  of  the  ioTineibls  koigbts  of  old*'-^ 

des  by  which  children  are  to  be  meiamorphoaed 
>  pvodigies.  And  prodigies,  with  a  vengeance, 
re  I  known  thus  produced !  Prodigies  of  selfcon- 
l;  shallowiieai*  arrogance  and  infidelity !    Instead 


of  storing  the  memory,  during  the  period  when  die 
memory  is  the  predominant  faculty,  with  &cts  for 
the  af\er  exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  instead  of 
awakening,  by  the  noblest  models,  the  fond  and  un- 
mixed LovK  and  admiration,  which  ib  the  natural 
and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth :  these  nurslings 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  de- 
cide ;  to  suspect  all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturerls 
wisdom,  and  to  hold  nothing  sacred  from  their  con 
tempt  but  their  own  contemptible  arrogance;  boy 
graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the  dirty 
passions  of  anonymous  criticism.  To  such  dispositions 
alone  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  requisite— 
**  Neque  enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obose,  quod  vivit 
An  si  inter  eos,  quos  nunquam  vidimus,  floruisset, 
non  solum  libros  ejus,  verum  etiam  imagines  con- 
quireremus,  ejusdem  nunc  honor  pnesentis,  et  gratia 
quasi  satietate  languescet  7  At  hoc  pravum,  malig- 
nuroque  est,  non  adroireri  hominem  admiratione 
dignissimum,  quia  videre,  complecti,  nee  laudare 
tantum,  verum  etiam  amare  contingit."  Plin.  EjamL 
Lib.  I. 

I  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when 
the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and 
just  then  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  were  fiivt 
made  known  and  presented  to  me  by  a  school-fellow, 
who  had  quitted  us  for  the  university,  and  who, 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  first  form, 
(or,  in  our  school  language,  a  Grecian,)  had  been  my 
patron  and  protector.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Middleton,  the 
truly  learned,  and  every  way  excellent  Biriiop  of 
Calcutta : 

"  Qui  ImadilnM  ampli* 
Inffeninm  eelebrere  menm,  calaroamqno  Notebal, 
Calcar  agem  animo  Talidum.    Non  omnia  terra 
Obnita  !    Vivit  amor,  vivit  dolor !    Ora  nefntnr 
Dulcia  eompicere  ;  et  flere  meroini«e  *  relieiom  eat 

Petr.  Ep.  Lib.  I.  ^.  /. 

It  was  a  double  pleasure  to  me,  and  still  remaini 
a  tender  recollection,  that  I  should  have  received 
from  a  friend  so  revered,  the  first  knowledge  of  a 
poet,  by  whose  works,  year  after  year,  I  was  so  en> 
thusiastically  delighted  and  inspired.  My  earliert 
acquaintances  will  not  have  forgotten  the  uiuli^ 
cipiined  eagerness  and  impetuous  zeal  with  which  i 
labored  to  make  proselytes,  not  only  of  my  compan- 
ions, but  of  all  with  whom  I  conversed,  of  whatever 
rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  As  my  school  financea 
did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  co|nes,  I  made,  within 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcrip- 
tions, as  the  best  presents  I  could  oflfer  to  those  who 
had  in  any  way  won  my  regard.  And  with  almost 
equal  delight  did  I  receive  the  three  or  four  follow 
ing  publications  of  the  same  author. 

Though  I  have  seen  and  known  enough  of  man- 
kind to  be  well  aware  that  I  shall  perhaps  stand 
alone  in  my  creed,  and  that  it  will  be  well  if  I  sub- 
ject myself  to  no  worse  charge  than  that  of  singular 

.*  I  am  moit  happy  to  bave  tbe  neceiaty  of  inforoilnff  tbs 
reader,  that  lince  this  paaage  was  written,  tbe  report  of  Dr. 
Middleton**  death,  on  hii  Torage  to  India,  has  been  proved 
enoneoos.  He  livea,  and  king  mar  he  live;  for  I  dare  pfo- 
pheay,  that  with  bi»  lire  onir  will  hb  ezertionB  for  tbe  limp(»- 
rsl  and  ^iritual  weliare  of  bia  feUow-men  be  limited. 
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itf,  I  am  not  Uierefore  deterred  from  avowing,  that  I 
regard,  and  ever  have  regarded  the  obligations  of 
intellect,  among  the  moat  ncred  of  the  claims  of 
gratitude.  A  valuable  thought,  or  a  particular  train 
of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleasure,  when  I 
can  safely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conversation 
or  correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to 
Mr.  Bowles  were  indeed 'important,  and  for  radical 
good.  At  a  very  premature  age,  even  befinv  my 
fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  metaphys- 
ics, and  in  theological  controversy.  Nothing  else 
pleased  me.  History,  and  particular  facts  lost  all 
interest  in  my  mind.  Pbetry,  (though  for  a  school-boy 
of  that  age,  I  was  above  par  in  English  versification, 
and  had  already  produced  two  or  three  compositions 
which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  reference  to 
my  1^,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  which 
had  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound  good  sense 
of  my  old  master  was  at  all  pleased  with,)  poetry, 
itself)  yea  novels  and  romances,  became  insipid  to 
me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings  on  our  leave  day$^* 
(for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarce  any  connexicms 
m  London.)  highly  was  I  delighted  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  he  were  drest  in  black,  would  enter  into 
conversation  with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means 
of  directing  it  to  my  favorite  subjects 

or  proTidencfl,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fats, 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  fore-knowledre  abeolute. 
And  found  no  end  in  wanderioff  mans  loat. 

This  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  in- 
jurious, both  to  my  natural  powers,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  my  education.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
destructive,  had  it  beeii  continued ;  but  from  this  I 
was  aus|MciousIy  withdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an 
accidental  introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefly, 
however,  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry 
so  tender,  and  yet  so  manly,  so  natural  and  real,  and 
yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as  the  sonnets,  &c. 
of  Mr.  Bowles !  Well  were  it  for  me,  perhaps,  had 
I  never  relapsed  into  the  same  mental  disease ;  if  I 
bad  continued  to  pluck  the  flower  and  reap  the  bar- 
Test  from  the  cultivated  sur&ce,  instead  of  delving 
in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphyaic 
depths.  But  if,  in  afler  time,  I  have  sought  a  refuge 
Ihym  bodily  pain  and  mismanaged  sensibility,  in  ab- 
struse researches,  which  exercised  the  strength  and 
sobtlety  of  the  understanding  without  awakening 
the  feelings  of  the  heart;  still  there  was  a  long  and 
blessed  interval,  during  which  my  natural  fiicultioi 
were  allowed  to  expand,  and  my  original  tendencies 
to  develop  themselves ;  my  fiincy,  and  the  love  of 
nature,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in  forms  and  sounds. 
The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  my  early 
perusal  and  admiration  of  these  poems,  (to  which  let 
me  add,  though  known  to  roe  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  the  Lewsdon  Hill  of  Mr.  Crow,)  bean  more 
immediately  on  my  present  subject.  Among  thoae 
with  whom  I  conversed,  there  were,  of  course,  very 
many  who  had  formed  their  taste,  and  their  notions 
of  poetry,  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pope  aiKl  his 

*  rh«  Chiiat  Hoapital  phraie,  not  for  hoiidayi^  altocether. 
ket  for  tboae  on  which  the  bofs  are  pennitted  to  go  bejond 
the  pracincta  of  the  school. 


followers ;  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  in  thai  sebod 
of  French  poetry,  corulensed  and   invigorated  bjr 
English   understanding,  which   had   predominaisd 
from  the  last  century.    I  was  not  blind  lo  the  asmi 
of  this  school,  yet,  as  from  inexperience  of  the  worid, 
and  consequent  want  of  sympathy  with  the  geoanl 
subjects  of  these  poems,  they  gave  me  little  plossuis, 
I  doulMless  undervalued  the  kimd,  and  with  the  pi» 
sumption  of  youth,  withheld  from  its  masteis  ths 
legitimate  name  of  poets.    I  saw  that  the  exoellencs 
of  this  kind  consisted  in  just  and  acute  observatioBi 
on  men  and  manners  in  an  artificial  state  of  sodsff. 
as  its  matter  and  substance ;  and  in  the  logic  of  wit, 
conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  epigrammatic  ooap> 
lets,  as  its  form.    Even  when  the  subject  wis  sd- 
dressed  to  the  fancy,  or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  Baps 
of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on  Man ;  nay,  when  it  ma 
a  consecutive  narration,  as  in  that  astonishing  pndoei 
of  matchless  talent  and  ingenuity,  Pope's  transiiiiQB 
of  the  Iliad ;  still,  a  pmnt  was  looked  for  at  the  sad 
of  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  was  as  it  were  a 
sorites,  or,  if  I  may  exchange  a  logical  for  a  gnflii> 
matical  metaphor,  a  amjuneUon  diijunetive  of  Sfs- 
grams.    Meantime  the  matter  and  diction  aeeosd  lo 
me  characterised  not  so  much  by  poetic  thoughts,  ai 
by  thoughts  trandatei  into  the  language  oi  poetiy. 
On  this  lost  point,  I  had  occasion  to  render  my  owo 
thoughts  gradually  more  and  more  plain  tomjsell, 
by  frequent  amicable  disputes  concerning  Dsrwin'i 
Botanic  Garden,  which,  for  some  years,  was  grsBl> 
ly  extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  public  in  geoenl, 
but  even  by  those  whose  genius  and  nataral  nbuSt 
ness  of  understanding  enabled  them  afterwanb  lo 
act  foremost  in  dissipating  these  *«  painted  mists  "  that 
oocasicHially  rise  from  Uie  marshes  at  the  foot  of  Pu^ 
nassuB.    During  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,  I  » 
sisted  a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  society 
in  Devonshire ;  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  coo- 
pered Darwin's  work  to  the  Ruasian  palace  of  ice. 
glittering,  cold  and  transitory.    In  the  same  emy, 
too,  I  assigned  sundry  reasons,  chiefly  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  passages  in  the  Latin  poets  with  the 
original  Greek,  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  for 
the  preference  of  Collins's  odes  to  thoae  of  Gray; 
and  of  the  simile  in  Shakspeare : 

*'  How  like  a  yonoker  or  a  prodiral, 

The  sharfed  bark  puta  from  her  native  bey 

Hafff'd  and  embraced  br  the  atrmnpet  w^f 

How  like  a  prodigal  dolh  abe  retaro. 

With  oTer-weatber'd  ribs  and  raj^ed  aaib. 

Lean,  rent,  and  becgarM  by  the  Asumpet  wind  !** 

to  the  imitation  in  the  bard : 

*'  Fair  lansha  the  mom.  and  soft  the  xephyr  bbii% 

While  proudly  riding  o*er  the  aaure  realm, 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  veawl  goes. 

Youth  at  tho  prow  and  Pletuurt  at  the  helm, 

Regardleei  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind'a  away. 

That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  ita  evening  piey." 

(In  which,  by-the-by,  the  words  *•  realm"  and  •  vay" 
are  rhymes  dearly  purchased.)  I  preferred  the  ori- 
ginal, on  the  ground  that  in  the  imitation  it  depended 
wholly  in  the  compositor's  putting,  or  not  putting,  * 
tmall  capital,  both  in  this  and  many  other  posssges 
of  the  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should  be  per- 
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nn.  in  lererriag  TinDoi  lin«  in 
■poll  in  Shalupean  lad  Miluw,  uin  in  inn  clear 
fMcaptkio  how  onnplatslr  dl  tha  pnprittr  waa  1«I 
■  ba  tnnaar;  Ihw,  tl  Ilvl  euljr  peiiod,  lad  to  ■ 
MiMtue,  which  nun;  yeaa  ■Oerwird),  wu  n- 
■M  ID  me  &>m  ibe  nine  [bought  hiving  been 
MvMd  in  GDDTenalicHi,  but  &r  mon  abtf,  *nd  de- 
lAiped  more  fuilf,  by  Mr.  Wo&nwoETni  aamely. 
tK  tha  ilyle  of  po«trr,  wbich  I  h»e  cbuacteiiud 
iton,  41  truntaliooi  of  pme  thought!  into  poetic 
lopBge,  bad  been  kapl  up  by,  if  it  did  not  wbolly 
viia  from,  the  cuttom  of  writing  I^tin  venea,  and 
tm  great  importaiu*  aitaehod  to  Iheae  emciMa  in 
•■  poblie  BCbooU.  Wbatever  migbl  have  been  the 
on  in  tbe  tiAeenth  centurjT  when  the  uaa  of  the 
lalio  (Dogue  wu  n  ganetal  anxmg  laamed  taea 
hi  Enimui  11  nid  lo  biTe  fbfgotlen  fail  ttalive  lui- 
page ;  yet,  in  the  preieni  day,  it  ii  not  to  be  aup- 
paed  that  a  youth  cbd  Ihaik  in  Latin,  or  that  he  can 
ki>  any  other  reliooce  on  tbe  ibrce  or  Glneia  of  hia 
itnat*,  bat  tbe  aultiarity  ot  the  author  fiom  whaiite 
b  haa  adopted  Iheni.  Conaequently,  ha  mual  Sral 
fnfBt  hia  thoogbla.  and  than  pick  out.  from  Virgil, 
Bence,  Oiid.  or  periiapa  more  compendioualy  from 
bGiadoa,*  balvea  andqaarteia  of  linea  in  which 
ttaabodT  Ihem. 
[  never  ol^eol  to 


.    The 

nHRiveTBea  occaaioned  by  mf  imieigiMd  nal  Ibr 
b»  bmor  of  ■  favorite  contemporvy,  (hen  known 
U  Be  cnly  by  bta  work),  ware  of  great  advantage 
ia  Ibe  formatioii  and  eatabhabmeni  of  my  laate  and 
aidcal  opinioDa.  In  my  defence  of  the  lioea  run- 
Ding  into  each  other,  inatead  of  cloaing  at  each 
aaplet ;  and  of  natural  language,  iwilher  bookiah 
n  vulgar,  nenher  redolent  of  the  lamp  or  of  Ibe 
t(anel.anch  ai  /  tsiK  rnnanfer  lAee ;  inatead  of  the 
•a*  Ibonght,  nicked  ap  in  ths  ng^&ir  fiiwiy  of 


'  had  ontinnall  J  to  addac*  Ibe  mem  aod  diction  of 
i»  Greek  poeta.  from  Romsr  to  Theocritna,includvei 
lod  itill  more  of  oar  alder  Engliab  poeta,  IVom  I3hau- 
er  (D  Hiliofi.  fjor  waa  Ibi*  alL  Bnt  aa  it  waa  my 
floMant  reply  to  lotboritiea  bnraght  againal  me  fiom 
Iter  poeta  of  great  name,  thai  no  authority  could 
vail  in  oppoaiiion  lo  TatrrH,  NtTimi,  Looio,  and 


the  human  mind  itaelH  and  their  comparative  dignl^ 
and  importance.  According  to  the  faculty,  or  nurce, 
from  which  Ibe  pleasure  given  by  any  poem  or  pae- 
aage  waa  derived,  I  eatimated  the  merit  of  such  poem 
or  paiaage.  Aa  the  reeult  of  all  my  reading  aiMJ 
mediuiian.tahalnicied  two  critical  aplioriama,daeni- 
iog  them  10  compriae  Ibe  coDditiom  and  criteria  of 
poetic  style  ;  BitU  that  not  the  poem  which  we  have 
reod,  but  that  to  which  we  rrtum,  with  the  grealaat 
pleaaure.  poaaeBea  the  genuine  power,  and  daima 
the  name  of  aieniial  poelry.  Second,  that  nbalever 
linea  can  be  tranalated  into  other  woidi  of  the  nme 
language  without  diminution  of  Ibeir  aignificance, 
either  in  aenae  or  aaociation,  or  in  any  irorthy  fset 
ing,  are  ao  far  vicioua  in  their  diction.  Be  it.  how- 
ever, obierved,  Ihat  I  eiduded  fiom  the  liat  of 
worthy  feelinga,  ihe  pleaiure  derived  from  mere 
novelty,  in  the  reader,  and  the  deaire  of  eidtiog 
wondsrmenl  at  hia  poweia  in  the  author.  Oflenlime* 
then,  in  pamaing  French  tragediea.  I  have  bn- 
womarka  ofadmiialion  at  the  end  of  each  line, 
iioglyphics  of  iha  autbor'a  own  adroinlion  at 
hi*  own  clevemeie.  Our  genuuie  admitalion  of  a 
greet  poet  i*  a  contimiona  undcr-curnRl  of  feeling; 
ia  every  where  preaent,  hut  aeldom  any  where  aa 
•eporate  eicitemenL  I  waa  wont  baldly  lo  affiim, 
lat  it  would  be  acarcely  more  difficult  to  puah  a 
lone  fiom  the  pyramida  vriih  Ihe  bare  band,  than  lo 
alter  a  word,  or  the  pontion  of  a  word,  in  Hilton  m 
Shakapeare,  (in  their  moat  important  worka  at  leaatj 
wiihoul  making  the  author  aay  aomething  elae,  oi 
aomething  worae  than  he  doea  aay.  One  great  die 
on  I  appeared  to  mjnelf  to  aee  plainly,  between 
Ihe  cbaracterialic  faulti  of  oar  elder  poela,  and 
the  falae  beauty  of  Ihe  modem*.  In  the  fonner, 
fiom  DoNNi  to  ConijT,  we  find  the  moat  fantaatic 
oul4ir-lhe-way  tbongblt,  but  ui  the  moat  pure  and 
na  mother  Engliah ;  in  the  latter,  the  moat  ob- 
thougbla  in  langnage  Ihe  moat  fanlaalic  and 
arbinary.  Our  faulty  elder  poeta  lacriGced  Iha  pai- 
lod  paaaianate  flow  of  poetry,  lo  the  iublleliaa 
of  intellect,  and  to  the  atarla  of  wit ;  the  modema  to 
Iha  glare  and  glitter  of  a  perpetual,  yel  broken  and 


tf  former  paaaior 


calii 


reatigatioDat  I 


■m.  aad  lea  flad.  aa  the 


■  is  Iha  /u  1  aaiiaartta  of  lb 


aametbing,  made  up  half  of  image,  and  half  of  ab- 
alracl*  meaning.  The  one  iBctificed  the  heart  to 
the  bead,  ihe  other  both  heart  and  head  to  point  and 
dmpary. 

The  reader  muat  make  biniaelf  acquainted  witti 
the  general  alyla  of  compoailion  that  wu  at  Ihal 
time  deemed  poetry,  in  order  lo  undertland  ar)d  ao- 
coiml  for  Ihe  eflecl  produced  on  me  by  the  SoNNim, 
iba  MoNODT  al  MaTLOCi,  and  the  Hon,  of  Mr. 
Bowlea  j  lor  it  ii  pectJiar  lo  origitia]  genina  to  become 
leaa  and  lea*  UnliiBg,  in  pnqnrtion  to  ila  auccew  in 
impnving  the  taste  and  judgmeol  of  is  cootempo- 
laiiw.  The  poena  of  Wm,  indeed,  had  tbe  merit 
ofchula  and  manly  diction,  but  they  ware  cold,  and. 
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if  1  may  so  exproM  it,  only  dead-colored ;  while  in 
the  best  of  Warton'i  there  is  a  stiffiieH,  which  too 
often  gives  them  the  appearance  of  imitations  from 
the  Greek.  Whatever  relation,  therefore,  of  cause 
or  impulse,  Percy's  collection  of  fiallads  may  bear 
to  the  most  papular  poems  of  the  present  day ;  yet, 
in  the  more  sustained  and  elevated  style  of  the  then 
living  poets,  Bowles  and  Cowper*  were,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  first  who  combined  natural 
thoughts  with  natural  diction ;  the  first  who  recon- 
cOed  the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  before  mentioDed,  that  fiom 
diffidence  in  my  own  powers,  I  for  a  short  time 
adopted  a  laborious  and  florid  diction,  which  I  my- 
self deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious^  yet  of  very 
inferior  worth.  Gradually,  however,  my  practice 
conformed  to  my  better  judgment;  and  the  oom- 
poaitioos  of  my  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fiflh  years, 
(ex.  gr.  the  shorter  blank  verse  poems,  the  lines 
which  are  now  adopted  in  the  introductory  part  of 
the  Vision,  in  the  present  collection  in  Mr.  Southey's 
Joan  of  Arc,  2d  book,  1st  edition,  and  the  Tragedy 
of  RcMORSK,)  are  not  more  below  my  present  ideal 
in  respect  of  the  general  tissue  of  the  style,  than 
diose  of  the  latest  date.  Their  fiiults  were,  at  least, 
a  remnant  of  the  former  leaven,  and  among  the 
many  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  putting  my 
poems  in  the  same  claa  with  those  of  my  betters, 
the  one  or  two  who  have  pretended  to  bring  exam- 
ples of  aflected  simplicity  from  my  volume,  have 
been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that  out 
of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic, 
which  I  intended,  and  had  myself  characterised,  as 
JM' Moiit  propfWMi* 

Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak 
minds  be  carried  to  an  excess,  that  itself  will  need 
reforming.  The  reader  will  excuse  me  for  noticing, 
that  I  myself  was  the  first  to  expose  rim  kometto  the 
three  sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  the 
most  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as 
the  publication  of  the  second  number  of  the  Monthly 
Magaane,  under  the  name  of  Nehkmuh  Hjogkn- 
BOTTOH,  I  contributed  three  sonnets,  the  first  of  which 
had  for  its  object  to  exdto  a  good-natured  laugh,  at 
the  spirit  oXdiirful  egotiem,  and  at  the  recurrence  of 
fiivorite  phrases,  with  the  double  defect  of  being  at 
once  trite  and  licentious.  The  second,  on  low,  creep- 
ing language  and  thoughts,  under  the  pretence  of 
nmpUeitjf.  And  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which  were 
bonowed  entirely  from  my  own  poems,  <m  the  india* 
oriminato  use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  language 

*  Cowpw*!  Talk  wsf  pobliilMd  mim  Him  beibn  the  ■oo- 
seli  of  Mr.  Bowles,  but  I  wu  not  familiar  with  it  till  naay 
fean  afterwardi.  The  Tein  ofaatire  whidi  vum  tkroagh 
dMt  emelleat  poon,  toceUier  with  the  aombfe  hue  of  ita  reli- 
fiooa  opiolooB,  would  probablf ,  ol  tket  Imm,  have  pieveoted 
ila  lajiag  any  etrong  hold  on  my  albctiona.  The  love  of  na- 
ane  aaami  to  have  led  Thomaon  to  a  ebeerfhl  raliffioe;  and 
a  gloomy  relicion  to  have  led  Oowper  to  a  love  of  natare. 
fhe  OM  wo«ild  earry  hii  feUow-meo  along  with  him  fato  na- 
«n  {  the  oUier  fliei  to  natora  from  hia  feUow-mea.  In  ehae- 
itr  of  diction,  boweter,  and  the  hannony  of  blank  vene. 
Cowpar  leavea  Thomaon  vnmeeaofahly  hefcm  hia ;  yet  icifl 
i  feel  the  latter  to  have  been  the  *eni  m«(. 


and  imagery.  The  reader  will  find  them  ii 
below,  and  will,  I  trust,  regard  them  as  re 
btogmphical  purposes,  and  not  for  their  pm 
So  general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  wa 
ion  concerning  the  characteristic  vices  of 
that  a  celebrated  physician,  (now,  alas! 
speaking  of  me,  in  other  respects,  with  his  i 
neas,  to  a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  me 
dinner  party,  could  iu>t,  however  resist  giv 
hint  not  to  mention  the  **  House  that  Jad 

t SONNET  L 
Penrive  at  eve,  on  the  herd  world  I  mosed. 
And  m9  p0»r  heart  wai  lad ;  so  at  the  JUms 
I  gaaod,  and  sighed,  and  aigfaed ;  for  ah.  how 
Eve  saddons  into  night !  mine  eyes  pemaed 
With  tearfbl  vaeancy  the  dampy  gram 
That  wept  and  ghuer'd  in  the  patg  ray; 
And  1  did  paus*  sm  on  my  lonely  way. 
And  mtued  ais  on  the  wrtteked  enet  that  pea 
O'er  the  bleek  heath  of  sorrow.   Bat  alas! 
Most  of  my«a<f  I  Uioacht !  when  it  befU, 
That  the  Motki  spirit  of  the  krmxg  wood 
Breathed  in  mine  eer:  **  All  this  is  vary  wel^ 
Bat  much  of  mm  thing  is  for  n»  thing  good.** 
Oh  my  poor  heert't  mexplicebU  twUI 

BONNET  n. 

Oh  I  do  love  thee,  meek  SimpUdtM  f 
For  of  thy  lays  the  lalliog  simplenem 
Goes  to  my  heart,  and  soothes  each  small  disi 
Distrsn  tho*  small,  yet  haply  great  to  me; 
*T  is  tme,  on  Lady  Fortnne's  gentlest  pad 
I  amble  on ;  and  yet  1  know  not  why 
£»  sad  I  am !  but  shook!  a  friend  and  I 
Frown,  poot  and  part,  then  I  am  vtrp  sad. 
And  then  with  eonnets  and  with  sympathy 
My  dreamy  boeom's  mystic  woes  I  pall ; 
Now  of  my  fake  fKend  'plaining  plaintively. 
Now  raving  at  mankind  in  general ; 
Bnt  whether  sad  or  fierce,  *t  ia  simple  all. 
All  very  simple,  meek  Simptiatjf  / 

SONNET  in. 
And  this  reft  boose  Is  that,  the  which  be  bnfl^ 
Lameotad  Jack !  and  here  hb  malt  he  piled, 
Cantioos  in  vain !  these  rats,  that  sqneek  so  w 
Squeak  not  oncooacioos  of  their  father's  gidit 
Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  through  the  glad 
Belike  *t  was  she,  the  maiden  all  fortom. 
What  though  ahe  milk  no  cow  with  erampM 
Yet.  ays  she  haunts  the  dale  where  er§t  she  al 
And  aif,  beside  her  sulks  her  amorona  knigh 
Still  oo  his  thighs  their  wonted  brogues  are  m 
And  through  those  brogues,  still  Utter'd  and  b 
Hia  bindward  charms  gleam  an  unearthly  whM 
Ah !  thua  through  broken  eloods  at  night's  big 
Feepe  hi  fair  fragmonta  forth  the  full-orb'd  har 

The  folkwtng  aneedote  will  not  be  wholly  m 
here,  and  may.  perbapa.  amuae  the  reader.  Aa  ai 
Ibrmer  in  vetee  expressed  to  a  common  friend,  a  a< 
to  he  faitioduoed  to  me,  bat  hesiuted  in  aocoptiaff 
lounediate  offer,  on  the  ecore  that  "  he  waa.  he  bn 
ledge,  the  author  of  a  confounded  aevere  epip 
Jtneunt  JfarAier,  which  had  given  me  great  pi 
sured  my  friend  that  if  the  epicram  was  a  good  oi 
only  increase  my  deeire  to  become  acquainted  with 
and  begged  to  hear  it  recited :  when,  to  my  no  k 
than  amosemeot,  it  proved  to  be  one  which  I  had  i 
tiBM  before  written,  and  inserted  in  the  Moraiof  I 

T»  tk»  Jhak0r  9f  tk»  jf  M^l  Jlfar^M 
Your  poem  must  eternal  be. 
Dear  sir,  it  cannot  fail. 
For  'tis  incomprehensible. 
And  witboat  head  or  taiL 
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■f  pratenee,  for  **  that  I  was  bb  tore  a*  a  bile  about 
tfal  tanner ;"  he  not  knowing  that  I  was,  myself,  the 
of  it 


CHAPTER  II 

irritabiKur  of  mm  or  geniiM— Broccht  to  tb«  teit 
•f  beti-CauaM  and  occaaions  of  the  charge— Ita  iojuitice. 

I HATK  often  thought  that  it  would  be  neither  un- 
oatnictiTe  nor  unarousing  to  analyze  and  bring  fbr- 
mid  into  distinct  consciousness,  that  'complex  feei- 
ng, with  which  readers  in  general  take  part  against 
the  aathor,  in  favor  of  the  critic ;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  apply  to  all  poets  the  old  sarcasm 
of  Horace  upon  the  scribblers  of  his  time,  "  Genus 
irritabile  vatum.**    A  debility  and  dimness  of  the 
imaginative  power,  and  a  consequent  necessity  of  re- 
liance on  the  immediate  impressions  of  the  senses,  do, 
we  well  know,  render  the  mind  liable  to  superstition 
and  fimaticism.    Having  a  deficient  portion  of  inter- 
ittl  and  proper  warmth,  minds  of  this  class  seek  in 
the  crowd  eircum  fana  for  a  warmth  in  common, 
which  they  do  not  possess  singly.    Cold  and  phleg- 
matic in  their  own  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they  heat 
and  inflame  by  ooacervation ;  or,  like  bees,  they  be- 
come restless  and  irritable  through  the  increased 
teaiperature  of  collected  multitudes.     Hence  the 
Geniian  word  for  fanaticism  (such,  at  least,  was  its 
original  import,)  ia  derived  from  the  swarming  of 
bees,  namely,  Schwarmen,  Schwarmery.    The  pas- 
«0D  being  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  insight, 
tAa<  the  more  vivid  as  Ihis  the  less  distinct,  anger  ia 
the  inevitable  consequence.     The  absence  of  all 
imndation  within  their  own  minds  for  that  which 
they  yet  believe  both  true  and  indispensable  for  their 
■afe^  and  happiness,  cannot  but  produce  an  uneasy 
•tate  of  feeling,  an  involuntary  sense  of  fear,  from 
which  nature  has  no  means  of  rescuing  herself  but 
hf  anger.    Experience  informs  us,  that  the  first  de- 
ftnoe  of  weak  minds  is  to  recriminate. 


"Tbare'a  no  phUoaophw  bnt  mnm. 

That  race  and  fear  aie  one  diaeaao ; 

Tbooirh  that  may  barn,  sod  thia  may  freen. 

They  *r«  both  alike  the  airue." 

Mad  Ox. 

Bot  where  the  ideas  are  vivid,  and  there  exists  an 
endless  power  of  combining  and  modifying  them,  the 
leelings  and  afilectiona  blend  more  easily  and  inti- 
Qately  with  these  ideal  creoti<»i8,  than  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  senses ;  the  mind  is  afibcted  by  thoughts, 
lather  than  by  things ;  and  only  then  feels  the  requi- 
ftte  interest,  even  for  the  most  important  events  and 
locideota,  when  by  means  of  meditation  they  have 
passed  into  thoughtM.  The  sanity  of  the  mind  is  be- 
tween superstition  with  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enthusiasm  with  indifierence  and  a  diseased  slow- 
ness to  action  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  may  be  so  vivid  and  adequate  as  to  preclude 
that  impulse  to  the  realizing  of  them,  which  is 
strongest  and  most  restless  in  those  who  possess  more 
than  the  mere  talent,  (or  the  faculty  of  appropriating 
tod  applying  the  knowledge  of  others,)  yet  still  want 
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something  of  the  creative  and  self-sufiicing  power  of 
absolute  geniu*.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  they  are 
men  of  commanding  genius.  While  the  former  real 
content  between  thought  and  reality,  as  it  were  ir. 
an  interroundium,  of  which  their  own  living  spirit 
supplies  the  substance,  and  their  imagination  the  ever 
varying/orm  ,*  the  latter  must  impress  their  precon- 
ceptions on  the  world  without,  in  order  to  present 
them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the  satisfying  de- 
gree of  clearness,  distinctness,  and  individuality. 
These,  in  tranquil  times,  are  formed  to  exhibit  a  per- 
fect poem  in  palace,  or  temple,  or  landscape-garden ; 
or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals  that  join  sea  with  sea, 
or  in  walls  of  rock,  which,  shouldering  back  the  bil- 
lows, imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence 
of  nature  to  sheltered  navies ;  or  in  aqueducts,  that, 
arching  the  wide  vale  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
give  a  Palmyra  to  the  desert.  But,  alas!  in  times 
of  tumult,  they  are  the  men  destined  to  come  forth 
as  the  shaping  spirit  of  Ruin,  to  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  ages,  in  order  to  substitute  the  fanciea  of  a  day. 
and  to  change  kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind  shifla 
and  shapes  the  clouds.*  The  records  of  biography 
seem  to  confirm  this  theory.  The  men  of  the  great- 
est genius,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  own 
works,  or  from  the  accounts  of  their  contemporaries, 
appear  to  have  been  of  calm  and  tranquil  temper  in 
all  that  related  to  themselves.  In  the  inward  assu- 
rance of  permanent  fame,  they  seem  to  have  hetn 
either  indiflerent  or  resigned  with  regard  to  imme- 
diate reputation.  Through  ah  the  works  of  Chaucer, 
there  reigns  a  cheerfulness;  a  manly  hilarity,  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt  a  correspondent 
habit  of  feeling  in  the  author  himself.  Shakspeare'a 
evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were  almost  pro- 
verbial in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from 
ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  greatneaa,  we  have 
abundant  proof  in  his  sonnets,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  knovm  to  Mr.  Popet  when  he  asserted 

*  "  or  old  thini a  all  are  over  old, 

or  good  thinga  nooe  are  good  enoogh ; — 
We  Ml  ihow  that  we  can  help  to  rrame 
A  world  or  other  itaff.*' 
f  Mr.  Pope  waa  ander  the  eommon  error  or  hhi  age,  an 
error  rar  from  being  anfflciently  exploded,  even  at  the  preaeni 
day.  It  consifta,  (aa  1  explained  at  large,  and  proved  in  de- 
tail in  my  public  lecturea,)  in  miataking  ror  the  esaentials  nr 
the  Greek  atage,  certain  rolea  which  the  wiae  poeia  imposed 
upon  themaelvea.  in  order  to  rooder  ail  the  remaining  parte  oT 
the  drama,  conaiateot  with  tboae  that  had  been  rorced  apon 
them  by  cireomataocea  independent  or  their  will ;  oot  or 
which  circomatancea  the  drama  Itaeir  arose.  The  eircom- 
Bfauncea  in  the  time  or  Shakapearo,  which  it  waa  equally  out 
or  hie  power  to  aher,  were  diflbreot,  and  audi  aa,  in  my 
opinion,  allowed  a  rar  wider  aphere,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
human  lotereat.  Critica  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  ndtt  are 
but  means  to  an  end  ;  consequently,  where  the  rnda  are  dif- 
rerent,  the  rulea  moat  be  likewiae  ao.  We  muat  have  aaeer- 
tained  what  the  end  i$  beror^  we  can  determine  what  the  rulea 
ouffht  to  be.  Judgiag  under  thia  impreaaion,  1  did  not  heri- 
tate  to  declare  my  fbll  eoovietioo.  that  the  ennirammaie  judg- 
ment or  ShakapaaiOb  oot  only  in  the  general  eonatruetion. 
but  in  all  the  deU&  oJTUs  dramas,  imprnwed  me  with  greater 
wonder  than  even  the  oUgKI  or  hia  geniua,  or  th*  depth  or  bin 
philoaophy.  The  sabstsnes  or  theie  lecturea  I  hope  aoon  to 
publith ;  and  it  ia  bat  a  debt  or  Justice  to  myseir  and  my 
Aiooda,  to  notice,  that  Ike  fret  aonrao  or  .eetnrea,  which  dif 
rend  rrom  the  rollowing  eooraee  oob^  by  oceaaionally  vaiyiat 
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that  oor  great  bard  "  grew  immortal  in  hio  own  do- 
tpite."  Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated, 
and  contrasting  the  duration  of  his  works  with  that 
of  his  personal  existence,  Shakspeare  adds: 

"I  too  will  have  my  kinn«  that  take 
Prom  in«  the  f ifn  or  life  and  death ; 
KiofdouM  chall  shid  about  like  oloada. 
Obedient  to  my  breath." 

WordswortX'§  Roh  Roy, 

"  Yoor  name  from  hence  immortal  life  ahall  bave, 
Tho'  I  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  miiat  die ; 
l*be  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  ffrare. 
When  yoa  entombed  in  men'i  eyes  ahall  lie. 
Yoar  monumoni  shall  be  my  gentle  verae. 
Which  eyoa  not  yet  created  ahall  o'er-read : 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  broalhers  of  this  world  are  dead  ; 
You  still  shall  live,  such  virtue  hath  my  pen. 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  e'en  in  the  mouth  of  moo.*' 

Sonnet  8Ut.  . 

I  have  taken  the  first  that  occurred  ;  but  Shakspeare's 
readiness  to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  pleno,  and  the  con- 
fidence  of  his  own  equality  with  those  whom  he 
deemed  most  worthy  of  his  praise,  are  alike  mani- 
fested in  the  86(h  sonnet  : 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  yerae. 
Bound  fur  the  praise  of  ail-too  precious  you, 
7*hat  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  ray  brain  inhearae. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  tboy  grow  1 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  atnick  me  dead  1 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid.  my  verae  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  afTabte  familiar  ghost. 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intclligenee, 
Aa  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 
I  waa  not  tick  of  any  fear  from  tbenoe ! 
But  when  your  countenance  fillM  op  hnline, 
Then  lacked  I  matter,  that  enfeebled  mine.'* 

In  Spenser,  indeed,  we  trace  a  mind  constitntioii- 
ally  tender,  delicate,  and,  in  comparison  with  his 
three  great  compeers,  I  had  almost  said,  effeminate: 
and  this  additionally  saddened  by  the  ui\jtist  perse- 
cution of  Burleigh,  and  the  severe  calamities  which 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  causes  have 
diffused  over  all  his  compositions  "a  melancholy 
grace,"  and  have  drawn  forth  occasional  strains,  the 
more  pathetic  from  their  gentleness.  But  nowhere 
do'  we  find  the  least  trace  of  irritability,  and  still  less 
of  qaarrelsorae  or  affected  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  calmness,  and  even  greater  self  poases- 
■on,  may  be  affirmed  of  Milton,  as  far  as  his  poems 
and  poetic  character  are  concerned.  He  reserved 
his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion,  freedom,  and 
his  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception,  than  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  this  great  man  in  his  latter  days:  poor, 
Bck,  old,  blind,  slandered,  persecuted, 

'*  Darkneas  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind," 

m  an  age  in  vbich  he  was  as  little  understood  by 
die  patty /or  whom  as  by  that  a^otnsf  whom,  he  had 
omtended ;  and  among  men  before  whom  he  strode 

Uw  iiluBtrationa  of  the  same  thoughts  was  addressed  to  very 
mnnerooa.  and,  I  need  not  add.  respectable  audiences,  at  the 
•Royal  Institution,  before  Mr.  Sehlegel  gave  bis  lecttnes  oa  the 
'santsofeisetaatVi 


BO  far  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  distance ;  yet 
listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  if  i 
dilionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prof 
faith  of  two  or  three  solitary  individuals,  he 
nevertheU 


Argue  not 


Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bore  up,  and  ateer'd 
Right  onward." 

From  others  only  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  due 
Milton,  in  his  latter  day.  had  his  scorners  and  dir 
tractora;  and  even  in  his  day  of  youth  and  hope,tkrit 
he  had  enemies  would  have  been  unknown  to  Ob 
had  they  not  been  likewise  the  enemies  of  \m 
country. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  in  advanced  stages  of  lifeap 
ture,  when  there  exist  many  and  excellent  rooddif- 
a  high  degree  of  talent,  combined  with  taste  aai 
judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of  imaginatw^ 
will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  geoias; 
though  even  that  analogon  of  genius,  which,  in  o» 
tain  states  of  society,  may  even  render  his  writiop 
more  popular  than  the  absolute  reality  could  havi 
done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  mind  and 
temper  of  the  author  himself.  Yet  even  in  iustaneei 
of  this  kind,  a  cloee  examinati<m  will  oftea  d^eel 
that  the  irritability,  which  has  been  attributed  to  tfat 
author's  geniuM  as  its  cause,  did  really  originate  in  SB 
ill  otmfbrmation  of  body, obtuse  pain.orconstitutiaail 
defect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  What  is  charged  to 
the  autkoTt  belongs  to  the  man,  who  would  probabty 
have  been  still  more  impatient,  but  for  the  horasfr 
izing  influences  of  the  very  pursuit,  which  yet  htm 
the  blame  of  his  irritability. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  easy  credenei 
generally  given  to  this  charge,  if  the  charge  itself  bs 
not,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  supported  hf 
experience  7  This  seems  to  me  of  no  very  difficult 
solution.  In  whatever  ootmtry  literature  is  widelf 
diffused,  there  will  be  many  who  mistake  an  inteois 
desire  to  possess  the  reputation  of  poetic  genius,  fir 
the  actual  powers,  and  original  tendencies  which 
constitute  it  But  men,  whose  dearest  wishes  sre 
fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  power,  becoms 
in  all  cases  more  or  leas  impatient  and  prone  to  anger. 
Besides,  though  it  may  be  paradoxical  to  assert,  that 
a  man  can  know  one  thing,  and  believe  the  oppositi, 
yet  assuredly,  a  vain  person  may  have  so  habitually 
indulged  the  wish,  and  persevered  in  the  attempt  to 
appear  what  he  is  not,  as  to  become  himself  one  of 
his  own  proselytes.  Still,  as  this  counterfeit  an^ 
artificial  persuasion  must  differ,  even  in  the  pefsoo% 
0^71  feehngs,  from  a  real  sense  of  inward  power, 
what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  this  differenoi 
should  betray  itself  in  suspicion  and  jealous  irritabil* 
ity  f  Even  as  the  flowery  sod,  which  covers  a  hoi 
low,  may  be  often  detected  by  its  shaking  and  tren 
bling? 

But,  alas !  the  multitude  of  books,  and  the  geneial 
diflfusion  of  literature,  have  produced  other  and  inare 
lamentable  efiSscts  in  the  worid  of  letters,  and  sock 
as  are  abundant  to  explain,  though  by  no  means  to 
justify,  the  contempt  with  which  the  best  grooikM 
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,  fM{Jaints  of  injured  genius  are  rejected  as  frivo- 

I  Inn,  or  entertained  as  matter  of  merriment.    In  the 

t  Aqm  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  our  language  might 

'  (irith  due  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  a  simile.) 

W  compared  to  a  wilderness  of  vocal  reeds,  from 

which  the  favorites  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  could 

.  flOo»truct  even  the  rude  Syrinx;  and  from  this  the 

;  mutrudorg  alone  could  elicit  strains  of  music.    But 

i  now,  partly  by  the  Libors  of  successive  poets,  and  in 

put  by  the  more  artificial  state  of  society  and  social 

klercoune,  language,  mechanized  as  it  were  into  a 

I  burel-organ,  supplies  at  once  both  instrument  and 

,  liDe.    Thus  even  the  deaf  may  play,  so  as  to  delight 

Ibe  many.    Sometimes,  (for  it  is  with  similes  as  it  is 

with  jests  at  a  wine  table,  one  is  sure  to  suggest 

i    aotber.)  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  present 

fUh  of  our  language,  in  its  relation  to  literature,  by  a 

fMHoom  of  larger  and  smaller  stereotype  pieces, 

«ych,  in  the  present  anglo-gallican  fashion  of  un- 

nonected,  epigrammatic  periods,  it  requires  but  an 

'  odinary  portion  of  ingenuity  to  vary  indefinitely,  and 

|M still  produce  something,  which,  if  noi  sense,  will 

^so  like  it  as  to  do  as  well.    Perhaps  better;  for  it 

the  reader  the  trouble  of  thinking ;  prevents 

,  while  it  indulges  innocence ;  and  secures 

Ihv  memory  from  all  danger  of  an  intellectual  pie- 

Hence,  of  all  trades,  literature  at  present  de- 

the  least  talent  or  information ;  and,  of  all 

of  literature,  the  manu&cturing  of  poems. 

Hie  difl&rence,  indeed,  between  these  and  the  works 

Bf  geoios,  ia  not  less  than  between  an  egg  and  an 

egg'Shell ;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  look  alike. 

Now  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how 
little  examination  the  works  of  poUte  literature  are 
Qoamooly  perused,  not  only  by  the  mass  of  readers, 
but  by  men  of  tho  first-rate  ability,  till  some  accident 
or  chance*  discussion  have  aroused  their  attention. 


*In  tka  eouras  of  my  Icctaret,  I  have  occuioD  to  point  out 
the  tlmort  faoltloM  poiiiinn  and  choice  of  words,  in  Mr. 
P«p«'«  0rigiM(U  eompomtiona,  particularly  in  hit  nUrei  and 
•onl  «Bwy«,  for  ibo  purpoao  of  comparing  them  with  his 
tr«Hlalion  of  Homer,  which  I  do  not  stand  alono  in  regarding 
ai  the  main  lource  of  our  pieudo-poettc  diction.  And  this, 
br-the-by.  it  an  additional  eoofirroation  of  a  remark  made.  1 
WGeve.  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  thai  next  to  the  roan  who 
fanasd  and  elevated  the  taste  of  the  public,  ho  that  corrupt- 
ad  it  is  commonly  tho  greatest  irenius.  Among  other  pas- 
Mfes,  I  analyzed,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost  word  by 
««d,  the  popular  lines, 

**  As  when  the  moon,  resplendent  lamp  of  light,'*  &«. 

Meh  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  since  done,  in  an  excellent 

•nide  on  Chalmers*  British  Poets,  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

The  impression  on  the  audience,  in  general,  was  sudden  nod 

•videot :  and  a  number  of  enlightened  and  highly  educated 

■<Stiduals,  who  at  diflerent  times  anerwards  addressed  me 

<a  the  sutgeet,  expressed  their  wonder,  that  truth  so  obvious 

ihoiritf  not  have  struck  them  hefort :  but  at  tho  same  lime 

*eknowledged  (so  much  had  they  been  accustomed,  in  read- 

>%  poetry,  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  separate  images  end 

>hrases  successively,  wiihoat  asking  themselves  whether  the 

Elective  meaning  was  sense  or  nonsense,)  that  they  might 

*  all  probability  have  read  the  same  pnssage  agnin  twenty 

bitf  with  undiminished  admiration,  and  without  once  refloct- 

^tbat"a(fM  ^aci¥fi¥  afii^i  iiX^v^v  ^aivci   optirpcirca" 

i.  ew  the  stars  around,  or  netir  the  full  moon,  shioe  pre-emi- 

cotly  bright)  convoys  a  just  and  happy  imnge  of  a  moonlight 

ky :  while  it  is  diffleak  to  determine  whether  in  th^  lines. 


and  put  them  on  their  guard.  And  hence,  individual! 
below  mediocrity,  not  less  in  natural  power  ihnn  ac- 
quired knowledge ;  nay,  bunglers  that  had  failed  m 
the  lowest  mechanic  crafls,  and  whose  presumption 
is  in  due  proportion  to  their  want  of  sense  and  sensi- 
bility ;  men  who,  being  first  scribblers  fiv)m  idleness 
and  ignorance,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  and 
malevolence,  have  been  able  to  drive  a  successful 
trade  in  the  employment  of  booksellers,  nay,  have 
raised  themselves  into  temporary  name  and  reputation 
with  the  public  at  large,  by  that  most  powerful  of  all 
adulation,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant  paa- 
sions  of  mankind .t  But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  scorn, 
envy,  and  all  malignant  propensities  to  require  a  quick 
change  of  objects,  such  writers  are  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  awake  from  their  dream  of  vanity  to  disap- 
pointment and  neglect,  with  embittered  and  enve- 
nomed feelings.  Even  during  their  short-lived  suc- 
cess, sensible,  in  spite  of  themselves,  on  what  a 
shiAing  foundation  it  rested,  they  resent  the  mere  re- 
fusal of  praise,  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the  justest  cen- 
sures kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined 
abuse ;  fill  the  acute  disease  changing  into  chronical, 
the  more  deadly  as  the  less  violent,  they  become  the 


"  Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  rM, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole/* 

the  sense  or  the  diction  be  the  more  absurd.  My  answer  was, 
that  though  I  had  derived  peculiar  advantages  from  my  school 
discipline,  and  though  my  general  theory  of  poetry  waa  the 
same  then  as  now,  I  had  yet  experienced  the  same  scnsstions 
myself,  and  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  been  newly  couched,  when 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversation,  I  had  been  induced  to 
re-examine  with  impartial  strictness  Gray's  celebrated  elegy. 
I  had  long  before  detected  the  defects  in  "  the  Bard  ;'*  but 
"tho  Elegy"  I  bad  considered  as  proof  against  all  fahr  at 
tacks;  snd  to  this  dsy  I  cannot  reaJ  either  without  delight 
and  a  portion  of  enthusiasm.  At  all  events,  whatever  plea- 
sure I  may  have  lost  by  the  clearer  perception  of  tho  faults  la 
certain  passages,  bos  been  more  than  repaid  to  me,  by  the 
additional  delight  with  which  I  read  the  remainder. 

t  Especially  "  in  this  age  of  pertonniitg,  this  age  of  literary 
and  political  goeeiping,  when  the  meanest  insects  are  wor- 
shipped  with  a  sort  of  Egyptian  auperstitioD,  if  only  tha 
brainless  bead  be  atoned  fur  by  the  sling  of  personal  malignity 
in  ths  tail !  When  the  roost  vapid  satires  have  become  the 
objects  of  a  keen  public  interest,  purely  from  the  number  of 
contemporary  charactera  named  in  the  patchwork  notes 
which  possess,  however,  the  comparative  merit  of  being  mors 
poetical  than  the  text,)  and  because,  to  increase  the  stimnlos. 
tho  author  has  sagaciously  lefi  his  own  name  for  whispers  and 
conjectures !  In  an  age,  when  even  sermons  are  published 
with  a  double  appendix  stuffed  with  name* — in  a  geoeratioa 
so  transformed  from  the  characteristic  reserve  of  Britons,  thai 
from  the  ephemeral  sheet  of  a  London  newspaper,  to  the 
everlasting  Scotch  Professorial  Quarto,  almost  every  pabliea- 
tion  exhibits  or  flatters  the  epidemic  distemper ;  that  the  very 
'  last  year's  rebuses'  in  tho  Ladies'  Diary,  are  angwered  in  a 
serious  elegy  *on  mgfatker'e  death,*  with  the  name  and  habi- 
tat of  the  elegiac  CEdipus  subscribed ;  and  *  other  lagv- 
nious  solutions  were  likewise  given*  to  the  said  recuses— 
not,  as  heretofore,  by  Crito,  Philander,  A.  B.  Y.  &e.— but  by 
fifty  or  sixty  plain  English  surnames  at  full  length,  with  their 
several  places  of  abode !  In  an  age,  when  a  bashful  Philalt- 
thts,  or  Phileleutkeros,  is  as  rare  on  the  title-psges.  and 
among  the  signatures  of  our  magasines,  as  a  real  name  used 
to  be  in  the  days  of  our  shy  and  notice-shunning  grandfathers ! 
When  (mora  exquisite  than  all)  I  see  an  Epic  Poem  (spirits 
of  Maro  and  Moonides.  make  ready  to  welcome  your  new 
compeer !)  advertised  with  the  special  recommendation,  that 
the  said  Epic  Poem  contains  mors  than  an  hundred  aai 

of  lioing  persona.'* Friemd,  Mo.  la 
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fit  inttmmentB  of  literary  detraction  and  moral  slander. 
They  are  then  no  longer  to  be  questioned  without  ex- 
ponng  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  because,  forsooth, 
they  are  anonymous  critics,  and  authorized  as  *'  syno- 
dical  individuals"*  to  speak  of  themselves  plurali 
miycstatico !  As  if  literature  formed  a  caste,  like  that 
of  the  Paras  in  Hindostan,  who,  however  maltreated, 
most  not  dare  to  deem  themselves  wronged !  As  if 
that,  which  in  all  other  coses  adds  a  deeper  die  to 
■lander,  the  circumstance  of  its  being  anonymous, 
here  acted  only  to  make  the  slanderer  inviolable! 
Thus,  in  part,  from  the  accidental  tempers  of  indivi- 
daals,  (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 
genius,)  tempera  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their 
detire  to  appear  men  of  genius ;  but  still  more  eflfec- 
tively  by  the  excesses  of  the  mere  counterfeits  both 
of  talent  and  genius;  the  number,  too,  being  so  in- 
comparably greater  of  those  who  are  thought  to  be, 
tfian  of  those  who  really  are  men  of  real  genius;  and 
in  part  from  the  natural,  but  not  therefore  the  less 
partial  and  unjust  distinction,  made  by  the  public 
itself  between  literary  and  all  other  property ;  I  be- 
lieve the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  oonsidere 
an  unusual  irascibility  concerning  the  reception  of  its 
products  as  characteristic  of  genius.  It  might  correct 
the  moral  feelings  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  to 
•appose  a  review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  criticise  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the 
public  by  our  ribbon-weavera,calico-prii{tere,cabineU 
makers,  and  china-manufacturera ;  a  review  con- 
ducted in  the  same  spirit,  and  which  should  take  the 
same  freedom  with  personal  character  as  our  literary 
journals.  They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their 
belief,  not  only  that  the  "  genus  irritabile"  would  be 
found  to  include  many  other  tpecies  beside  that  of 
bards,  but  that  the  irritability  of  trade  would  soon  re- 
duce the  resentments  of  poets  into  mere  shadow-fights 
{SKioitaxtai)  m  the  comparison.  Or  is  wealth  the  only 
rational  object  of  human  interest  ?  Or  even  if  this 
were  admitted,  has  the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  ? 
Or  is  it  a  rare  or  culpable  case,  that  he  who  serves  at 
the  altar  of  the  muses  should  be  compelled  to  derive 
lut  maintenance  from  the  altar,  when,  too,  he  has 
perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  fiiirest  prospects 
of  rank  and  opnlence  in  order  to  devote  himself)  an 
entire  and  undistracted  man,  to  the  instruction  or 
refinement  of  his  fellow-citizens  7  Or  should  we  pass 
by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all  disinterested 
benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise, 
which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at 
once  supports  and  betrays  the  infirmity  of  human 
virtue ;  is  the  character  and  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  labon  for  our  intellectual  pleasures,  less 
entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow-feeling  than  that  of 
the  wine-merchant  or  milliner?  Sensibility,  indeed, 
both  quick  and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic 
feature,  but  may  be  deemed  a  component  part  of 
genius.  But  it  is  no  less  an  essential  mark  of  true 
genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any  other 
oauae  more  powerfully  than  by  its  own  personal  in- 
leraits,  for  this  plain  reasmi,  that  the  roan  of  genius 

*  A  phrase  of  Andrew  ManrePi . 


lives  most  In  the  ideal  world,  in  which  the  prMcolii 
still  constituted  by  the  future  or  the  past ;  and  faecuM 
his  feelings  have  been  habitually  associated  witfi 
thoughts  and  images,  to  the  number,  clearness,  sod 
vivacity  of  which  the  sensation  of  self  is  always  ia 
an  inverse  proportion.  And  yet,  should  he  perchsoos 
have  occasion  to  repel  some  ialse  chaise,  or  to  rectify 
some  erroneous  censure,  nothing  is  more  conunoOr 
than  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  general  livelinoi 
of  his  manner  and  language,  whatever  is  the  solgect, 
for  the  e^^ts  of  peculiar  irritation  from  its  acddeouL 
relation  to  himself* 

For  myself,  if  from  my  own  feelings,  or  from  die 
less  vuspicious  test  of  the  observations  of  others,  I  hsd 
been  made  aware  of  any  literary  testiness  or  jeakHisf, 
I  trust  that  I  should  have  been,  however,  neither  silly 
or  arrogant  enough  to  have  burthened  the  iropnfee- 
tion  on  genius.    But  an  experience,  (and  I  should 
not  need  documents  in  abundance  to  prove  my  wordsr 
if  I  added,)  a  tried  experience  of  twenty  yean  hsa 
taught  me  that  the  original  sin  of  my  character  cod- 
sists  in  a  careless  indifierence  to  public  opiniao,  and 
to  the  attacks  of  those  who  influence  it;  that  pniie 
and  admiration  have  become,  yearly,  \&m  and  lea 
desirable,  except  as  marks  of  sympathy ;  nay,^t  it 
is  diflficult  and  distressing  to  me,  to  think  with  sny 
interest  even  about  the  sale  and  profit  of  my  works, 
important  as,  in  my  present  circumstances,  such  coo- 
sideretions  must  needs  be.    Yet  it  never  occurred  t» 
me  to  believe,  or  fency,  that  the  quantum  of  intellec- 
tual power  bestowed  on  me  by  nature  or  edocatioii 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  this  habitof  my  feel- 
ings ;  or,  that  it  needed  any  other  parents,  or  fosterers, 
than  constitutional  indolence,  aggravated  into  laD* 
guor   by  ill-health;    the    accumulating    embarrara- 
ments  of  procrastination;   the   mental  cowardice, 
which  is  the  inseparable  oompanioo  of  procrastiDft- 
tion,  and  which  makes  us  anxious  to  think  and  coD' 
verse  on  any  thing  rather  than  on  what  concerns  our- 
selves; in  fine,  all  those  close  vexations,  whether 
chargeable  on  my  faults  or  my  fortunes,  which  leav^ 
me  but  little  grief  to  spare  for  evils  comparatively 
distant  and  alien. 

Indignation  at  literary  wTongs,  I  leave  to  men  bom 
under  hapiner  stars.  I  cannot  afford  iL  But  so  &r 
from  condemning  those  who  can,  I  deem  it  a  writer's 
duty,  and  think  it  creditable  to  his  heart,  to  feel  and 
express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the  grossness  oi 

t  This  if  one  imtanee,  amonc  man/,  of  deception,  hj  Iril- 
ins  the  half  of  a  fhct,  and  omittinff  the  other  hatf.  when  it  m 
from  their  mutual  counteraction  and  neutralization,  that  the 
whole  truth  ariaes,  as  a  tertian  aliquid  different  from  dtber. 
Thus  in  Dryden't  famous  line,  "  Great  wit'*  (which  here 
means  senins)  "  to  madness  sure  is  near  allied.**  Now,  as  far 
as  the  profound  sensibility,  which  is  doubtless  tme  of  the  com* 
poneots  of  genius,  wera  alone  considered,  sinale  and  anbal* 
anced,  it  mif  ht  be  fkirly  described  as  expoatos  the  individual 
to  a  ffraater  chance  of  mental  deranfemeot ;  but  then  a  more 
than  usual  rapidit/  of  association,  a  more  than  unual  powa. 
of  passing  from  thouf  ht  to  thought,  and  image  to  image,  is  a 
component  equallf  essential ;  and  in  the  duo  modification  of 
each  by  the  other,  the  genius  itaelf  consists,  so  that  it 
would  be  joet  as  fair  to  describe  the  earth  as  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  exorbilatiog,  or  of  falling  into  the  sun.  according  as 
the  amerter  of  the  absurdity  confined  his  attention  either  ts 
the  projectile  or  to  the  aUractive  force  exclusively. 
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Iht  pfOTOcatioa,  and  the  importance  of  the  object. 
Tkre  is  no  profenion  on  earth  which  require!  an 
Menrioa  lo  early,  so  long,  or  ao  unintermitling,  as 
ill  of  poetry ;  and,  indeed,  as  that  of  literary  com- 
paiioo  in  general,  if  it  be  such  as  at  all  satisfies  the 
fantods  both  of  the  taste  and  of  sound  logic.    How 
ifBcuit  and  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechan- 
in  of  vene  is,  may  be  coi\jectured  from  the  liulure 
tf  those  who  have  attempted  poetry  late  in  life. 
Wliere,  then,  a  man  has,  from  his  earliest  youth,  de- 
voted his  whole  being  to  an  object  which,  by  the  ad- 
■anon  of  all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages,  is  honor- 
ibie  Bs  a  pursuit,  and  glorious  as  an  attainment ;  what, 
rfill  that  relates  to  himself  and  his  family,  if  only 
1M  except  his  moral  character,  can  have  fairer  claims 
to  his  protection,  or  more  authorize  acts  of  self-de- 
kaoe  than  the  elaborate  products  of  his  intellect,  and 
idellectiial  industry?    Prudence  itself  would  com- 
■mi  OS  to  dkoWf  even  if  defect  or  diversion  of  natu- 
ai  sensibility  had  prevented  us  from  feeling,  a  due 
JMtrest  and  qualified  anxiety  for  the  ofi^pring  and 
lepresentatives  of  our  nobler  being.    I  know  it,  alas! 
hf  HT)ful  experience !    I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in 
dw  hot  sand  of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  os^ 
lich  carelessness  and  ostrich  oblivion.    The  greater 
pvt,  indeed,  have  been  trod  under  foot,  and  are  for- 
fotten;  but  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth 
into  life,  some  to  furnish  feathers  lor  the  caps  of  others, 
and  still  more  to  plume  the  shafts  in  the  quiven  of 
mj  enemies ;  of  them  that,  unprovoked,  have  lain  in 
unit  sgainst  my  soul, 

"  Sic  TOf,  Don  vobis  meDiScatis,  apes  !** 

Ad  instance  in  confirmation  of  the  note,  p.  243,  oc- 
ean to  me  as  I  am  correcting  this  sheet,  with  the 
FiiTHruL  Shepherdess  open  before  me.  Mr.  Sew- 
ifd  fnt  traces  Fletcher's  lines : 


is  rendered  absurd  by  the  exaggeration.  In  Spenser 
and  Fletcher,  the  thought  is  justifiable ;  for  the  imagea 
are  at  least  consistent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
writers^  to  mark  the  seasons  by  this  allegory  of  vifual- 
ized  Ptmf. 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  anthor^t  oblif  atioos  to  critics,  and  tbo  probable  oeeasloa 
— PrtociplM  of  modem  criiieiim— Mr.  8outh«j*t  works  sad 
character. 

To  anonymous  critics  in  reviews,  magazines,  and 
news  journals  of  various  name  and  rank,  and  to  satir- 
ists, with  or  without  a  name,  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in 
verse  text  aided  by  prose  comment,  I  do  seriously  be- 
lieve and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  iwo-thirda  of  what- 
ever reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  possess. 
For  when  the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so 
frequently,  in  so  many  works,  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time,  the  readers  of  these  works,  (which  with  a  shelf 
or  two  of  BEAinTES,  Elegant  Extracts  and  Anas, 
form  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  public)*  cannot  but 
be  familiar  with  the  name,  without  distinctly  remem- 
bering whether  it  was  introduced  for  an  eulogy  or 
for  censure.    And  this  becomes  the  mora  Ukely,  if 
(as  I  believe)  the  habit  of  perusing  the  periodical 
works  may  be  properly  added  to  Averrhoe'st  cata- 
logue of  Anti-Mnemonics,  or  weakeneia  of  the  me- 
mory.   But  where  this  has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the 
reader  will  be  apt  to  suspect,  that  there  must  be 


**  Nora  finil  diwaaea  than  e'er  jet  the  hot 

Sob  brad  throocb  hia  baraiofa,  while  the  doic 

Piutoee  the  raaioc  lion,  throwing  the  fof 

And  deadlf  vapor  from  hia  uagrj  breath. 

rilliof  the  lower  world  with  plafue  and  death,**— 

To  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

"The  rampant  lion  hanta  be  fkat 

With  doira  of  noiaome  breath, 
Whuae  baleful  barkinc  brinfa,  in  haate, 

Pjroe,  placnea,  and  dreary  death!*' 

He  then  takea  occasion  to  introduce  Homer's  simile 
of  the  sight  of  Achilles's  shield  to  Priam,  compared 
with  the  Dog  Star.  literally  thus — 

**  For  this  indeed  is  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made 
m  evil  sign,  and  brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to 
wretched  mortals."  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  as 
a  deacription,  or  more  accurate  as  a  simile ;  which, 
says  Mr.  S.,  is  thus  Jinely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  : 

"Terrific  Glorjr !  for  hia  baruiog  breath 

Tainta  the  red  air  with  fevera.  placuea,  and  death !" 

Now  here  (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  bom- 
oasl)  the  Dog  Star,  so  called,  is  turned  into  a  real 
Dog — a  very  odd  Dog — a  fire,  fever,  plague,  and 
death-breathing,  retf-air-tainting  Dog;  and  the  whole 
vtsno/  likeneas  is  lost,  while  the  Ukeneas  in  the  effects 


*  For  oi  to  tbo  derotees  of  the  circulation  librariea,  I  data 
not  compliment  their  past  Csaia,  or  rather  kill  ttoM,  with  the 
name  of  reading.    Call  it  rather  a  aort  nf  becitarly  day-dream- 
inc.  during  which  the  mind  of  the  dreamer  fom'iahea  for  itaelf 
nothing  but  lazineaa  and  a  little  mawkiah  aeoaibility ;  while 
the  whole  maUriel  and  imagery  of  the  dose  ia  aopplied  a* 
extra  by  a  aort  of  mental  eoMara  obsbura  manufactured  at 
the  printing  office,  which   pro  tempore  fixea,  reflecta,  and 
tranamita  the  moving  phantaama  of  one  man'a  delirium,  ao  aa 
to  people  the  barrenneaa  of  an  hundred  other  braina  afflicted 
with  the  aaroe  trance  or  auapenaion  of  all  common  aeaae  and 
all  definite  purpoae.    We  ahnuld,  therefore,  tranafer  thia  ipo- 
ciea  of  amuaement.  (if  indeed  thoae  can  bo  aaid  to  retire  a 
musis,  who  were  never  in  their  company,  or  ralaxalioo-  ba 
attributable  to  thote  whoae  bowa  are  never  bent.)  from  tha 
genuf,  reading,  to  that  comprehenaive  claa  characterised  by 
the  power  of  reconciling  the  contrary  yei  co-exiating  propea 
litiea  of  human  nature,  namely,  indulgence  of  iloth  and  hatred 
of  vacancy.    In  addition  to  novela  and  talea  of  chivalry  in 
proae  or  rhyme,  (by  which  laat  I  mean  neither  rhythm  nor 
metre.)  thu  genua  coropriaea  aa  its  apecica,  gaming,  iwinging. 
or  iwaying  on  a  chair  or  gate ;  ipitting  over  a  bridge ;  troo- 
king  ;  anufT-taking  ;  tete-a-tete  quarrela  aOer  dinner  between 
husband  ond  wife ;  conning,  word  by  word,  all  the  adverliao- 
meata  of  the  daily  advertiaer  in  a  public  hoiiae  oo  a  rainy 
day.  ice.  ice.  ice. 

t  Ex.  gr.  Pediculoa  e  capillii  excerptua  in  arenam  Jacere 
inconluaoa  ;  eating  of  unripe  fruit ;  gasing  on  the  cloudf ,  and 
(in  generc)  on  moveable  thinga  luapended  in  the  air ;  riding 
among  a  multitude  of  camela ;  frequent  laughter;  liaiening 
to  a  Kfiea  of  jesti  and  humoroua  anecdotra,  aa  when  (ao  to 
moderniae  the  learned  Saracen'i  meaning)  one  man'i  droll 
atory  of  an  Iriahman,  inevitably  occaaiona  another*!  droll 
itory  of  a  Scotchman,  which,  again,  by  the  Name  lort  nfcon- 
junction  diijunctive,  leada  to  aome  etourderie  of  a  Welcb- 
raan,  and  that  again  to  aome  ily  hit  of  a  Yorkahireman;  the 
habit  of  rending  tomb-atonea  in  church-yarda.  ice.  By'the- 
by,  thii  catalogue,  atranie  aa  it  may  appear,  ia  not  inauacapH 
ble  of  a  aoond  paycbok»gical  commeoury. 
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■omething  more  than  usually  strong  and  extensive  in 
a  reputation,  that  could  either  require  or  stand  so 
merciless  and  long-continued  a  cannonading.  With- 
out any  feeling  of  anger,  therefore,  (for  which,  indeed, 
on  my  own  account,  I  have  no  pretext,)  I  may  yet  be 
allowed  to  express  some  degree  of  surprise  that  after 
having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain  class 
of  faults  which  I  had,  nothing  having  come  before 
the  judgment-seat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  after 
year,  quarter  after  quarter,  month  afler  month,  (not 
to  mention  sundry  petty  periodicals  of  still  quicker 
revolution,  "  or  weekly  or  diurnal,")  have  been  for 
at  least  seventeen  years  consecutively,  dragged  forth 
by  them  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  proscribed,  and 
forced  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly 
opposite,  and  which  I  certainly  hod  not  How  shall 
I  explain  this  7 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  T 
certainly  cannot  attribute  this  pereecution  to  per- 
sonal dislike,  or  to  envy,  or  to  feelings  of  vindictive 
animosity.  Not  to  the  former;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and 
were  so  before  they  were  known  as  authors,  I  have 
had  little  other  acquaintance  with  literary  characters 
than  what  may  be  implied  in  an  accidental  introduc- 
tion, or  casual  meeting  in  a  mixt  company.  And,  as 
far  as  words  and  looks  can  be  trusted,  I  must  believe 
that,  even  in  these  instances.  I  had  excited  no  un- 
friendly disposition.*     Neither  by  letter,  or  in  con- 

*  Some  7oar«  afo,  a  centleman.  the  chief  writer  aod  con- 
dactor  of  a  celebrated  review,  diitinf  uiihed  bjr  id  hostility  to 
Mr.  Southejr,  ipent  a  day  or  two  at  Keswick.  That  he  was, 
without  diminution  on  this  account,  treated  with  every  hos- 
pitable attention  by  Mr.  Soothey  and  myself,  I  trust  I  need 
not  say.  But  one  thine  1  may  venture  to  notice,  that  at  oo 
period  of  my  life  do  I  remember  to  have  received  so  many, 
and  such  high  colored  compliments  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  He  was  likewise  circumstantially  informed  by  what 
series  of  accidents  it  had  happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  Southey,  and  1,  had  become  neighbors ;  and  how  utterly 
unfounded  was  the  supposition,  that  we  considered  ouraelves 
as  belongins  to  any  common  school,  but  that  of  food  smue, 
confirmed  by  the  long-established  models  of  the  best  times  of 
Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and  England ;  and  still  more  ground- 
leas  the  notion,  that  Mr.  Souihey,  [for.  as  to  myself.  1  have 
published  so  little,  and  that  little  of  so  little  importance,  as  to 
make  it  almost  ludicrous  to  mention  my  name  at  all,]  could 
have  been  concerned  in  the  formation  of  a  poetic  sect  with 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  his  works  had  been  pub- 
fiabed.  not  only  previously  to  any  acquaintance  between  ibem, 
but  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  had  written  any  thing 
but  in  a  diction  ornate,  and  uniformly  sustained ;  when,  too, 
the  slightest  examination  will  make  it  evident,  that  between 
those  and  the  after  writings  of  Mr.  Southey,  there  exists  do 
other  diflference  than  that  of  a  progressive  degree  of  excel- 
lence from  progressive  development  of  power,  and  progrea- 
nve  facility  from  habit  and  increase  of  experience.  Yet 
among  the  first  articles  which  this  man  wrote  after  his  return 
from  Keswick,  we  were  characterized  as  "  the  School  of 
whininx  and  hypochondriacal  poets  that  haunt  the  Lakes  J' 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  same  gentleman,  in  which  he 
bad  asked  me,  whether  I  was  in  earnest  in  preferring  the  style 
of  Hooker  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to 
Burke,  1  stated,  somewhat  at  large,  the  comparative  excel- 
lences and  defects  which  characterised  our  beat  proso  writers, 
from  the  reformation  to  the  first  half  of  Charles  II. ;  and  that 
of  those  who  had  flourished  during  the  present  reign,  and  the 
preceding  one.  About  twelve  months  afterwards,  a  review 
appeared  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  which  the  reviewer  asserts,  that  his  chief  motive  for  eo- 
terinr  \hxo  the  diarunion,  was  to  separate  a  rational  aod 


versation.  have  I  ever  had  dispute  or  oontroveng 
beyond  the  common  social  interchange  of  optniooi 
Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose  my  convictioa 
fundamentally  different,  it  has  been  my  habit,  and] 
may  add,  the  impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign  Iha 
grounds  of  my  belief,  rather  than  the  belief  itseifj 
and  not  to  express  dissent,  till  I  could  establish  tone 
points  of  complete  sympathy,  some  grounds  common 
to  both  sides,  from  which  to  commence  its  explant* 
tion. 

Still  less  can  I  place  these  attacks  to  the  cbaigt 
of  envy.  The  few  pages  which  I  have  publishedt 
are  of  too  distant  a  date ;  and  the  extent  of  their  sda 
a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their  having  been 
popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  alnm 
said  possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  tkar  aiv 
count;  and  the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  nqp 
other,  verily  he  must  be  envy-mad  ! 

Lastly ;  w^ith  as  little  semblance  of  reason  coaM  I 
suspect  any  animosity  towards  me  from  vindictiTe 
feelings  as  the  cause.  I  have  belbre  said,  that  my 
acquaintance  with  literary  men  has  been  limited  ind 
distant;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  dispute  iwrooO' 
troversy.  From  my  first  entrance  into  life,  I  bav^ 
with  few  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or 
in  retirement  My  difterent  essays  on  subjects  of 
national  interest,  published  at  different  times,  fintia 
the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Courier,  with  my 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  criticim  ■ 
applied  to  Shakspeare  and  Millon,  oonstitate  my 
whole  publicity ;  the  only  occasions  on  which  I  caM 
offend  any  member  of  the  republic  of  letters.  With 
one  solitary  exception,  in  which  my  words  were  fint 
mis-stated,  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  individ 
ual,  I  could  never  learn  that  I  had  excited  the  di» 
pleasure  of  any  among  my  literary  contemporarita 
Having  announced  my  intention  to  give  a  coone  of 
lectures  on  the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of 
the  English  poetry  in  its  different  eras;  first,  from 
Chaucer  to  Milton ;  second,  from  Dryden  inclusivs 

qualified  admiration  of  our  elder  writers,  from  the  indiaerimi- 
nate  enthusiasm  of  a  recent  school,  who  praised  what  thcf 
did  not  understand,  and  caricatured  what  they  were  noabk 
to  imitate.  And,  that  no  doubt  might  t>e  left  concerning  thi 
persons  alluded  to,  the  writer  annexea  the  names  of  Mis 
BaiUie,  R.  Sot^kep,  Wordsworth,  and  CoUridge,  For  thai 
which  follows,  I  have  only  hoar-say  evidence,  but  yet  sock  ai 
demands  my  belief;  viz.  that  on  being  questioned  cooceraiai 
this  apparently  wanton  attack,  more  especially  with  rdir 
ence  to  Miss  Baillie,  the  writer  had  stated  as  hia  motives,  ths 
this  lady,  when  at  Edinburgh,  had  declined  a  proposal  of  is 
troducing  him  to  her ;  that  Mr.  Southey  had  written  agaias 
him ;  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  talked  contemptuously  d 
him;  but  that  as  to  Coleridge,  he  had  noticed  him  nenl] 
l>ecause  the  namea  of  Sonlfaey  and  Wordsworth  aod  Cols 
ridge  always  went  together.  But  if  it  were  worth  whils  It 
mix  together,  as  ingredients,  half  the  anecdotes  which  I  eiths 
myself  know  to  be  true,  or  which  I  have  received  from  mtu 
incapable  of  intentional  falsehood,  concerning  the  charact«i 
qualifications,  and  motives  of  our  anonymous  crilica,  whoai 
decisions  are  oraclos  for  our  readinx  public,  I  roifbt  salSi] 
borrow  the  words  of  the  apocryphal  Daniel ;  "  Oive  me  Uam 
O  Sovereign  Pu&/tc,  and  I  ekaJl  alap  tkie  dragon  witkm 
sword  or  staffV  For  the  compound  would  b«  the  "  PitA 
and  fat,  and  hair,  which  Daniel  took,  and  did  seethe  thes 
together,  and  made  lumps  thereof,  and  put  into  the  iragemU 
month,  and  so  the  dragon  buret  in  sunder  ;  and  Daniel  seU 
l^,  tkess  are  the  gods  ye  worship.** 
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toThcMiMon ;  and  third,  from  Cowper  to  the  present  tended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic  dictxxi 

4Kf,  I  changed  my  plan,  and  confined  my  disquin-  beside  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace, 

in  to  the  two  former  eras,  that  I  might  furnish  no  Quintilian,  the  admirable  dialogue  de  CausisCormp* 

fiHible  pretext  for  the  unthinking  to  misconstrue,  ur  ts  Eloquentia,  or  Strada's  Prolusions;  if,  indeed, 

im  malignant  to  misapply,  my  words,  and  having  natural  good  sense,  and  the  early  study  of  the  beat 

riUDped  their  own  meaning  on  them,  to  pass  them  models  in  his  own  language,  had  not  infused  the 

as  current  coin  in  the  martsof  garrulity  or  detraction,  same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may  venture 

Praises  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds  the  expression,  more  vitally.    Ail  that  could  have 

■  robberies  of  the  deserving;  and  it  is  too  true,  and  been  fairly  deduced,  was,  that  in  his  taste  and  eati- 

IDO  iiequent,  that  Bacon,  Harrington,  Machiavel  and  mation  of  writera,  Mr.  Southey  agreed  &r  more  with 

SpDOBs,  are  not  read,  because  Hume,  Condillac,  and  Warton  than  with  Johnson.    Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny 

Voitsira  ar€     But  in  promiscuous  company,  no  pru-  that,  at  all  times,  Mr.  Southey  was  of  the  same  mind 

tet  man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  preferring  an  excellent 

iilus  own  supposed  department ;  contenting  himself  ballad  in  the  humbletl  style  of  poetry,  to  twenty  indii^ 

lilh  praising  in  his  turn  those  whom  he  deems  ex-  ferent  poems  that  strutted  in  the  highetL    And  by 

MlkoL    If  I  should  ever  deem  it  my  duty  at  all  to  what  have  his  works,  published  since  then,  been 

appow  the  pretensions  of  individuals,  I  would  oppose  characterized,  each  more  strikingly  than  the  preced- 

Ihtm  in  books  which  could  be  weighed  and   an-  ing,  but  by  greater  splendor,  a  deeper  pathos,  pro- 

Mrered,  in  which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my  founder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained  dignity  of 

nson  and  feelings,  with  their  requisite  limits  and  language  and  of  metre  ?    Distant  may  the  period  be 

■odifications ;    not  in    irrecoverable    conversation,  —but  whenever  the  time  shall  come  when  all  hia 

•here,  however  strong  the  reasons  might  be,  the  works  shall  be  collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be 

Iciingt  that  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be  a^  his  biographer,  I  trust,  that  an  excerpta  of  all  the 

kibated  by  some  one  or  other  to  envy  and  discon-  passages  in  which  hn  uiitings,  name,  and  character, 

tat    Besides.  I  well  know,  and  I  trust,  have  acted  have  been  attacked,  from  the  pamphlets  and  period- 

m  tkst  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  ignorant  and  »cal  works  of  the  last  twenty  yeare,  may  be  an  accom- 

iqadicious  who  extol  the  unworthy ;  and  the  eulogies  paniment    Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in 

tf  critics  without  taste  or  judgment,  are  the  natural  ^^f  «""«»  ^  dace  not  hope ;  for  as  long  as  there  are 

iswiid  of  authore  without  feeling  or  genius.    "  Sint  readere  to  be  delighted  with  calumny,  there  will  be 

■Hcuique  sua  premia."  found  reviewers  to  calumniate,  and  such  readera  will 

How,  then,  dismissing,  as  I  do,  these  three  causes,  *>««>™«' »"  «"  probability,  more  iiumerous  in  propor- 

im  1  to  account  for  attacks,  the  long  continuance  and  ^^°  «»  ^  "^"  K^»f  *!'ff""»°n  *»f  hteraturo  shall  pro- 

iweleracy  of  which  it  would  require  all  three  to  duce  an  increose of  saolists,  and  sciolism  brings  with 

opisin?  The  soluuon  may  seem  to  have  been  given,  it  petuhince  and  presumpUon.    In  limes  of  <Jd,  booto 

orit  least  suggested,  in  a  note  to  a  preceding  page.  ^^  ^  t''8»°"«  °"^^«'^,  "  ^*'«~'"™  advanced. 

Imi  in  hM,  of  intimacy  unth  Mr  WardsworOi  and  ^^^^^  "f ',  »^^™«  venerable  preceptora ;  they  then 

Mr,S^utAeyI    This,  however,  transfers,  rather  than  descended  to  the  rank  of  instrucUve  fnends ;  and. •• 

wsoves.  the  difHculty.      Be  it,  that  by  an  uncon-  */*'  ""™^"  ««^'^»^:  ^^^r  '^'^^  -^'»  ^''^«''  ^""^ 

irionable  extension  of  the  old  adage,  "nccitur  a  of  enterta.nmj  companions ;    and    at  present,  they 

awo,"  my  literary  friends  ara  never  under  the  wa-  "^^  ^^^^^^  into  culprite  to  hold  up  their  handa  at 

ter-bll  of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  through  with  '*»«  ^'  ^^^^^^  solf-elected,  yet  not  the  iem  peremp- 

the  spray :  yet.  how  came  the  torrent  to  descend  upon  ^^*  J"^f '  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  '*^  ^"'^  ^T  ^"^"^  ^ 

rt^  •  interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to  abide  the 

r«t,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Southey.    I  well  <1««»<«'.  <»  the  word,  of  Joren»y  Taylor.)  -of  him 

_^     .      ..  ,  ..        r  u-        V         ui-  that  rends  in  malice,  or  him  that  reads  after  dinner. 

remember  the  general  reception  of  his  earner  publi-        .     ,  ,  . 

_^  ..  ui-  u  J      -.u  »*    T       II         The  same  gradual  retrograde  movement  may  be 

ntioas,  viz.  the  poems  published  with  Mr.  Lovell,  .  .     .        .    •         .  •  T    l  l        i.         » 

...  r  »r     L         J  ¥)•        .u    .  traced  m  the  relation  which  the  authors  themselves 

under  the  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion ;  the  two  vo-  ""^-'^  .     ,  a_ 

-  J      L-  ^  .L.     T  have  assumed  toward  their  readers.    From  the  lofty 

ones  of  poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan  "   .  ^  „  .  .  ..     .  ' 

..         JL  e»i.        .•     u.       c    •  address  of  Bacon:  "these  are  the  meditations  of 

if  Arc.    The  censures  of  the  cntics  by  profession  are  ~'"*"°  .  •  .    .u  .        .    •.     u     u  i. 

_    ,       .  .  •,       r  _  J  .  _.!      r  Francis  of  Verulam,  which,  that  postenty  should  be 

izlant.  and  may  be  easily  referred  to :— careless  lines,  *  ,    ^  i     .  i  .r       •  -       .  »f      r        j  j 

...    .     Y  ■*    r  .u    A  a-     ^»  ^  J  possessed  of  he  deemed  their  interest;   or  from  dedi- 

nequality  in  the  ment  of  the  different  poems,  and,  t'*"'^'^'"^  ,        .... 

r^.      ,/,.  ,    .  J 1    .•      r     .u      .  caUon  to  monarch  or  pontiff,  in  which  the  boiuv 

ID  the  lighter  works,)  a  predilection  for  the  strange  .  •     •     .    .. 

.,..,.      .     .        u  r    1.  •  u.  u-!,-  given  was  asserted  in  equipoise  to  the  patronage  ac* 

od  whimsical ;  in  short,  such  faults  as  might  have  f        ...^       «» 

.....  J        J       T  -^  knowledged  from  Pindar  s 

leen  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were  ^ 

ndeed  sufficiently  enforced.    Nor  was  there  at  that  'cir'  oXXoc 

ime  wanting,  a  party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects  .(f  i'iWoi  fttyd^oi.  t6  ^7f;^aroy  ropv 

{  a  poet.  who.  with  all  the  courage  of  uncorrupted  -^iai  fianXevit.  /t^Klri 

xmth,  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  cause  which  he  Tldirraivt  nif^iov, 

leemed  that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  oppres-  E?i7  si  re  rSrov 

no,  by  whatever  name  consecrated.     But  it  was  us 

itlle  objected  by  others,  as  dreamt  of  by  the  poet 

iimself,  thai  he  preftrreil  careless  nr.d  pn>^ni<:  lines 

n  rule  and  of  forethought,  or,  indeed,  that  he  pre- 


T\^5  ;^p4i'ov  nariiv  tfii 

Tr  ToaaSc  vixapdpon 

OftiXtiVf  wpo^avrov  sopiav  xa^*  EX 

•Xava  itovra  irarrtZ.  C)l..Tlir    Oo 
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Poets  and  Philoiophen,  rendered  diffident  hy  their 
very  number,  addressed  themselves  to  **  learned 
readers;"  then  aimed  to  conciliate  the  graces  of 
<*the  candid  reader;"  till  the  critic,  still  rising  as  the 
author  sunk,  the  amateurs  of  literature,  collectively, 
were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and  ad- 
dressed as  THE  town!  And  now,  finally,  all  men 
being  Kuppoeed  able  to  read,  and  all  readers  able  to 
judge,  the  multitudinous  pubuc.  shaped  into  per- 
sonal unity  by  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal 
despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas !  as  in 
other  despotisms,  it  but  echoes  the  decisions  of  its  in- 
visible ministers,  whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  muses  seem,  for  the  greater  part,  ana- 
logous to  the  physical  qualifications  which  adapt  their 
oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
harem.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  St.  Nepomuc  was  in- 
stalled the  guardian  of  bridges,  because  he  had  fiillen 
over  one,  and  sunk  out  of  sight;  thus,  too,  St.  Cecilia 
is  said  to  have  been  first  propitiated  by  musicians, 
because,  having  &iled  in  her  own  attempts,  she  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  the  art,  and  all  its  successful  pro- 
fesson.  But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion,  here- 
afler,  to  deliver  my  convictions  more  at  large  con- 
cerning this  state  of  things,  and  itB  influences  on  taste, 
gwnius  and  morality. 

In  the  **  Thalabio,"  the  •«Madoc,"  and  still  more 
evidently  in  the  unique*  **Cid,"  the  '*  Kehama,"  and 
as  last,  so  best,  the  •*  Don  Roderick "  Southey  has 
given  abundant  proof, "  se  cogitasse  quam  sit  mag- 
num dare  aliquid  in  manus  hominom :  nee  persuadere 
sibi  posse,  non  saepe  tractandum  quod  placere  et  sem- 
per et  omnibus  cupiat"  Plin.  Ep.  Lib.  7.  Ep.  17. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  I  guess  that  Mr.  Southey  was 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  wherein  could  consist 
the  crime  or  mischief  of  printing  half  a  dozen  or  more 
{Uayful  poems ;  or.  to  speak  more  generally,  composi- 
tions which  would  be  enjoyed  or  poased  over,  accord- 
ing as  the  taste  and  humor  of  the  reader  might  chance 
to  be ;  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral.  In 
the  present  age,  '*peritur»  porcere  charts,'*  is  em- 
phatically an  unreasonable  demand.  The  merest 
trifle  he  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold  better  claims 
to  its  ink  and  paper,  than  all  the  silly  criticisms,  which 
prove  no  more  than  that  the  critic  was  not  one  of 
those  for  whom  the  trifle  was  written,  and  than  all 
the  grave  exhortations  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
public.  As  if  the  passive  poge  of  a  book,  by  having 
an  epigram  or  doggerel  tale  impressed  on  it,  instantly 
assumed  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a  sort  of  ubi- 
quity, so  as  to  flutter  and  buzz  in  the  ear  of  the  public 
10  the  sore  annoyance  of  the  said  mysterious  person- 
age. But  what  gives  an  additional  and  more  ludi- 
crous absurdity  to  these  lamentations  is  the  curious 


*  I  have  vpntured  tn  csll  it  "unique."  not  only  becauw  I 
koow  no  work  or  the  kind  in  our  Inncuace  (if  we  except  a 
few  chapter!  of  the  old  iranilation  of  Froinart.)  none  which, 
noiting  the  charms  of  romance  and  hiatorr,  keepa  the  imafi- 
nationtit  conatantljr  on  the  wins,  and  yet  leave*  ao  much  for 
after  reflection  :  but  likewi«e,  and  chiefly,  becauae  it  is  a 
eempilation  which,  in  the  varioas  excellences  of  translation, 
selection,  and  arranfcment,  required,  and  proves  greater  ^e- 
aiui  in  the  compiler,  as  living  in  the  present  stale  of  society, 
thsB  ia  the  originsJ  oompoeers. 


fiict,  that  if,  in  a  volume  of  poetiy,  the  critic  shm 

find  poem  or  passage  which  he  deems  more  especta 

worthless,  he  is  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  t 

review ;  by  which,  on  his  own  grounds,  he  wastei 

much  more  paper  than  the  author  as  the  copies  d 

fashionable  review  are  more  numerous  than  those ' 

the  original  book ;  in  some,  and  those  the  roost  pm 

nent  instances,  as  ten  thousand  to  five  hundred. 

know  nothing  that  surpasses  the  vileness  of  deddii 

on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or  painter  (not  by  characteriM 

defects ;  for  where  there  is  genius,  the»e  alvi-ays  poi 

to  his  characteristic  beauties ;  but)  by  accidental  k 

ures  or  foulty  passages;  except  the  impudence  of  d 

fending  it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and  most  instructive  pa 

of  criticism.  Omit,  or  pass  slightly  over,  the  exprsMiQ 

grace,  and  grouping  of  RaphaeVn  fgureg ;  but  ridicn 

in  detail  the  knitting-needles  and  bi'Mm-twigs,  Ih 

are  to  represent  trees  in  his  back  grounds;  and  net 

let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  gallipots  !    Admit,  th 

the  Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton  are  not  wiAs 

merit ;  but  repay  yourself  for  this  concession,  by  i 

printing  at  length  the  tujo  poems  on  the  Univam 

Carrier !    As  a  fair  specimen  of  his  sonnets,  quo 

**  a  book  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachrrdon  ;*'  m 

as  characteristic  of  his  rhythm  and  metre,  cite  his  1 

eral  translation  of  the  first  and  second  psalm !    In  < 

dor  to  justify  yourself,  you  need  only  assert,  that  h 

you  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  beauties  and  excellences 

the  poet,  the  admiration  of  these  might  seduce  t 

attention  of  future  writers  from  the  objects  of  th 

love  and  wonder,  to  an  imitation  of  the  few  poemsa 

passages  in  which  the  poet  was  most  unlike  himsel 

But  till  reviews  are  conducted  on  far  other  pri 

ciples,  and  with  far  other  motives ;  till,  in  the  pla 

of  arbitrary  dictation  and  petulant  sneers,  the  revie 

ers  support  their  decisions  by  reference  to  fixed  ci 

ons  of  criticism,  previously  established  and  dednc 

from  the  nature  of  man,  reflecting  minds  will  p 

nounce  it  arrogance  in  them  thus  to  announce  the 

selves,  to  men  of  letters,  as  the  guides  of  their  tn 

and  judgment    To  the  purchaser  and  mere  read> 

it  is,  at  all  events,  an  injustice.    He  who  tells  i 

that  there  are  defects  in  a  new  work,  tells  me  not  hi 

which  I  should  not  have  taken  for  granted  witho 

his  information.    But  he  who  points  out  and  ela 

dates  the  beauties  of  an  original  work,  does  inde 

give  me  interesting  information,  such  as  experi«i 

would  not  have  authorized  roe  in  anticipating.    Aj 

as  to  compositions  which  the  authors   themself 

announce  with  "  Ilaec  ipsi  novimus  esse  nihil."  wl 

should  we  judge  by  a  different  rule  two  print 

works,  only  because  the  one  author  was  alive,  ai 

the  other  in  his  grave?    What  literary  man  has  D 

regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  refusing  to  let  I 

friend  Cowley  appear  in  his  slippers  and  dressii 

gown  ?     I  am  not  perhaps  t)io  only  one  who  h 

derived  an  intMx^ent  amusement  from  the  riddli 

conundrums,  tri-syllable  lines,  <S:c.  &c.  of  Swift  ai 

his  correspondents,  in  hours  of  languor,  when, 

have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have  be« 

useless  to  myself,  and,  in  some  sort,  an  act  of  i 

justice  to  the  author.    But  I  am  at  a  Irjss  to  concd^ 

by  what  perversity  of  judgment  these  relaxations  < 
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M  genioi  could  be  employed  to  diminish  his  fame 
IS Ihe  writer  of  -Gullivers  TraveU,"  and  the  -  Tale 
of  the  Tub.*'  Had  Mr.  Soutbey  written  twice  as 
mny  poenM  of  inferior  merit,  or  partial  interest,  as 
bve  enlivened  the  journals  of  the  day.  they  would 
hsve  added  to  his  honor  with  g^ood  and  wise  men, 
Dot  merely,  or  principally,  as  proving  the  versatility 
of  his  talents,  but  as  evidences  of  the  purity  of  that 
■ind  which,  even  in  its  levities,  never  wrote  a  line 
ufaidi  it  need  regret  on  any  moral  account. 

I  have,  in  imagination,  transferred  to  the  future 
hiopapher  the  duty  of  contrasting  Suuthey's  fixed 
lod  well-earned  fame,  with  the  abuse  and  indefati- 
pble  hostility  of  hb  anonymous  critics  from  his 
eiriy  youth  to  his  ripest  manhood.    But  I  cannot 
think  so  ill  of  human  nature  as  not  to  believe,  that 
these  critics  have  already  taken  shame  to  themselves, 
whether  they  consider  the  object  of  their  abuse  in 
Us  moral  or  his  literary  character.    For  reflect  but 
« the  variety  and  extent  of  his  acquirements !    He 
Muds  second  to  no  man,  either  as  an  historian  or  as 
a  bibliographer ;  and  when  I  regard  him  as  a  popu- 
Iv  essayist,  (for  the  articles  of  his  composition  in  the 
leriews  are,  for  the  greater  part,  essays  on  subjects 
of  deep  or  curious  interest,  rather  than  criticisms  on 
particular  works,^  I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who 
has  conveyed  so  much  information,  from  so  many 
and  such  recondite  sources,  with  so  many  just  and 
or^nal  reflections,  in  a  style  so  lively  and  poignant, 
fee  so  uniformly  classical  and  perspicuous ;  no  one, 
in  diort,  who  has  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  so 
Boch  wit;  so  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  so 
■Qch  life  and  fancy.    His  prose  is  always  intelligible 
and  always  entertaining.    In  poetry  he  has  attempted 
almost  every  species  of  composition  known  before, 
and  he  has  added  new  ones;  and  if  we  except  the 
highest  lyric,  (in  which  how  few,  how  very  few  even 
of  the  greatest  minds  have  been  fortunate,)  he  has 
attempted  every  species  successfully ;  from  the  politi- 
cal song  of  the  day,  thrown  oflTin  the  playful  overflow 
of  honest  joy  and  patriotic  exultation,  to  the  wild 
oallad  ,-t  from  epistolary  ease  and  graceful  narrative, 
lo  austere  and  impetuous  moral  declamation;  from 
the  pastoral  claims  and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the 
*ThaIaba,'*  in  which  sentiment  and  imagery  have 
given  permanence  even  to  the  excitement  of  curiosi- 
ty; and  from  the  full  blaze  of  the  "  Keharoa,*'  (a  gal- 
lery of  finished  pictures  in  one  splendid  fancy  piece, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  the  moral  grandeur  rises 
gradually  above  the  brilliance  of  the  colouring,  and 
the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  machinery,)  to  the 
more  sober  beauties  of  the  "  Madoc ;"  and,  lastly,  from 
the  Mftdoc  to  his  "  Roderick,"  in  which,  retaining  all 
his  fiMTDer  excellences  of  a  poet  eminently  inventive 
and  picturesque,  he  has  surpassed  himself  in  lan- 
guage and  metre,  in  the  construction  of  the  whole, 
and  in  the  splendor  of  particular  passages. 

Here,  then,  shall  I  conclude ?  No!  The  charac- 
teiB  of  the  deceased,  like  the  encomia  on  tombstones, 

*8ec  the  article*  nn  Methodiem,  in  the  Quarterly  Review; 
the  man  rolume  of  the  New  Sratem  of  Education.  &c. 

tSee  the  iocomparnble  "  Return  from  Moscow,"  and  the 
'Old  Woman  of  Berkeley." 
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as  they  are  described  with  religious  tenderness,  so 
are  they  read,  with  allowing  sympathy,  indeed,  but 
yet  with  rational  deduction.    There  are  men  who 
deserve  a  higher  record ;  men  with  whose  characters 
it  is  the  interest  of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  than 
that  of  posterity,  to  be  made  acquainted ;  while  it  is 
yet  potnible  fur  impartial  censure,  and  even  for  quick- 
sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale  without  ofl^nce 
to  the  courtesies  of  humanity;  and  while  the  eulogist 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  fiilsehood,  must  pay  the 
full  penalty  of  his  bai>ene8s  in  the  contempt  which 
brands  the  convicted  flatterer.     Publicly  has  Mr 
Southey  been  reviled  by  men,  who  (I  would  lain 
hope  for  the  honor  of  human  natura)  hurled  fire- 
brands against  a  figure  of  their  own  imagination 
publicly  have  his  talents  been  depreciated,  his  prind* 
pies  denounced ;  as  publicly  do  I,  therefore,  who  have 
known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  is  Soutiiey's  almost  unexampled  feli- 
city to  possess  the  best  gids  of  talent  and  genitis  free 
from  all  their  characteristic  defects.    To  those  who 
remember  the  state  of  our  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities some  twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no  ordi- 
nary praise  in  any  man  to  have  passed  from  innocence 
into  virtue,  not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but 
unstained  by  one  act  of  intemperance,  or  the  degra- 
dations akin  to  intemperance.    That  scheme  of  head, 
heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which,  in  his  early 
manhood    and   first  controversial  writings,  Milton, 
claiming  the  privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of  him- 
self, and  challenges  his  calumniators  to  disprove;  this 
will  his  school-mates,  his  fellow  collegians,  and  his 
maturer  friends,  with  a  confidence  proportioned  to 
the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge,  bear  witness  to,  at 
again  realized  in  tlie  life  of  Robert  Southey.    But 
still  more  striking  to  those  who,  by  biography,  or  by 
their  own  experience,  are  familiar  with  the  general 
habits  of  industry  and  perseverance  in  his  pursuits ; 
the  worthiness  and  dignity  of  those  pursuits ;  his  ge- 
nerous submission  to  tasks  of  transitory  interest,  or 
such  as  hia  genius  alone  could  make  otherwise;  and 
that,  having  thtis  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  af^ 
fection  or  prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  for 
himself  time  and  power  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more 
various  departments,  than  almost  any  other  writer 
has  done,  though  employed  wholly  on  subjects  of  hit 
own  choice  and  ambition.    But  as  Southey  possesses, 
and  is  not  possessed  by.  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  the 
master  even  of  his  virtues.  The  regular  and  method- 
ical tenor  of  his  daily  labors,  which  would  be  deemed 
rare  in  the  most  mechanical  pursuits,  and  might  be 
envied  by  the  mere  man  of  business,  loses  all  sem- 
blance of  formality  in  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of 
his  spirits.     Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him 
always  at  leisure.    No  less  punctual  in  trifles,  than 
steadfast  in  the  performance  of  highest  duties,  he  in- 
flicts none  of  those  small  pains  and  discomforts  which 
irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the 
aggregate,  so  often  become  formidable  obstacles  botii 
to  happinem  and  utility:  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
bestows  ell  the  pleasures,  and  inspires  all  that  ease  of 
mind  on  those  around  him,  or  connected  with  him 
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which  perfect  consistency,  and  (if  such  a  word  might 
be  framed)  absolute  reliability^  equally  in  Bmall  as  in 
great  concerns,  cannot  but  inspire  and  bestow :  when 
this,  too,  is  soflened  without  being  weakened  by  kind* 
ness  and  gentleness.  I  know  few  men  who  so  well 
deserve  the  character  which  an  ancient  attributes  to 
Marcus  Cnto,  namely,  that  he  was  hkest  virtue,  inas- 
much as  he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  to 
any  law  or  outward  motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a 
happy  nature,  which  could  not  act  otherwise.  As 
•on,  brother,  husband,  father,  master,  friend,  he  moves 
with  firm,  yet  light  steps,  alike  unostentatious,  and 
alike  exemplary.  As  a  writer,  he  has  uniformly  made 
his  talents  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  huma- 
nity, of  public  virtue,  and  domestic  piety ;  his  cause 
has  ever  been  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  of  liber- 
ty, of  national  independence,  and  of  national  illumi- 
nation. When  future  critics  shall  weigh  out  his 
guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Houthey 
the  poet  only,  that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty 
materials  for  the  latter.  They  will  likewise  not  &il 
to  record,  that  as  no  man  was  ever  a  more  constant 
friend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  bonorers 
among  the  good  of  all  parties;  and  that  quacks  in 
education,  quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  criticism, 
were  his  only  enemies.* 

*  It  Hi  not  entry  to  estimate  the  efTocta  which  the  example 
of  a  jrciung  man,  ai  highly  dictinguiahed  for  atrict  poritj  of 
diapoaition  and  conduct  aa  for  inteliectual  power  and  literary 
acquireroenta.  may  produce  on  thoae  of  the  aame  ago  with 
bimaeir.  efpecially  on  thoae  of  aimilar  pursuita  and  congenial 
minda.  For  many  yeara,  my  opportantiiea  of  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Southey  have  been  rare,  and  at  long  intervala ;  but 
I  dwell  with  unabated  pleasure  on  the  atrong  and  audden,  yet, 
I  trust,  not  flneiing  influence,  which  my  moral  being  under- 
went on  my  acquaintance  with  him  at  Oxford,  whiiher  I  had 
ffooe  at  the  commencement  of  our  Cambridge  vaoatioa  on  a 
viait  to  an  old  school-fellow.  Not,  indeed,  on  my  moral  or 
leligiuua  prmciplea,  for  cAry  had  never  been  contaminated; 
but  in  awak«ning  the  aenae  of  the  duty  and  dignity  of  making 
my  actions  accord  with  thoae  principles  both  in  word  and 
deed.  The  trregularitiei  only  not  univerasl  among  the  young 
neo  of  my  atanding,  which  I  alwaya  kruw  to  be  torons,  I 
then  learnt  to  feel  as  degrading ;  learnt  to  know  that  an  op- 
posite conduct,  which  waa  at  that  time  considered  by  us  aa 
the  easy  virtue  of  cold  and  selfish  prudence,  might  oricinate 
in  the  noblest  emotions,  in  views  the  most  disinterested  and 
imaginative.  It  is  not,  however,  from  grateful  recollections 
only,  that  I  have  been  impelled  thus  to  leave  these,  my  delibe- 
rate sentiments,  on  record ;  but,  in  some  sense,  as  a  debt  of 
justice  to  the  man  whose  name  has  been  so  oAon  connected 
with  mine,  for  evil  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.  Aa  a  specimen, 
1  subjoin  part  of  a  note,  from  "  the  Beauties  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin."  in  which,  having  previoui^ly  informed  the  public 
that  I  had  been  dishonored  at  Cambridge  for  preaching  deism, 
at  a  time  when,  for  my  youthful  ardor  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianiiy.  I  was  decried  aa  a  bigot  by  the  proselytes  of  the 
French  Phi-  (or  to  speak  more  truly,  Psi-)  losophy.  the 
writer  concludes  with  these  words:  "  Since  this  time  he  has 
left  his  native  country,  commenced  citizen  of  the  world,  left 
kit  poor  chillren  fatkerlus,  and  lu$  wife  destitute.  Ex  his 
disu,  his  friends,  Lamb  and  Southey."  VViib  severest 
truth  it  may  be  asserted,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select 
two  men  more  exemplary  in  their  domestic  affections  than 
those  whose  names  were  thus  printed  at  full  length  as  in  the 
same  rank  of  morals  with  a  denounced  infidel  and  fugitive, 
and  who  had  left  his  children  fatherless,  and  his  wife  desti- 
tute I  Is  it  surprising,  that  many  good  men  remained  longer 
than,  perhaps,  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  adverse  to  a 
party  which  encouraged  and  openly  rewarded  the  authors  of 
such  a*rucious  calumnies  1  Qualis  es,  neacio ;  sed  per  quales 
•gis  scioetdoleo. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I." 


The  Lyrical  Ballads  with  the  preface— Mr.  Wordswoitk'  p 
earlier  poema~Oa  fancy  and  imagination— The  investigatioi  ^ 
of  the  distinction  important  to  the  fine  arts. 


V 


I  HAVE  wandered  far  from  the  object  in  view,  bot 
as  I  fancied  to  myself  readers  who  would  respect  the 
feelings  that  had  tempted  me  from  the  main  road,  m 
I  dare  calculate  on  not  a  few  who  will  warmly  sfm*  F 
pathise  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficieot  { 
for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Southeyli  ' 
writings,  no  more  than  ray  own,  furnished  the  ori*  ■ 
ginal  occasion  to  this  fiction  of  a  new  school  of  poetiy,  ^ 
and  of  clamours  against  its  supposed  founders  and  ! 
proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  believe  that  *'  Mr  Wordsworth*! 
Lyrical  Ballads "  were  in  themselvea  the  cause.   I 
speak  exclusively  of  the  two  volumes  so  entitled.  A 
careful  and  repeated  examination  of  these,  confinni 
me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omission  of  les  than  sa 
htmdred  lines  would  have  precluded  nine-tenths  of 
the  criticism  on  this  work.    I  hazard  this  declaretioo, 
however,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  reader  hsd 
taken  it  up,  as  he  would  have  done  any  other  cd- 
lection  of  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  subjeeti 
or  interests  from  the  incidents  of  domestic  or  ordi* 
nary  life,  intermingled  with  higher  strains  of  medi- 
tation, which  the  poet  utters  in  his  own  persim  sod 
character ;  with  the  proviso,  that  they  were  perused 
without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the  authoi^a 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  reader  had  not  had 
his  attention  previously  directed  to  those  peculiarities. 
In  these,  as  was  actually  the  case  with  Mr.  Southejr^s 
earlier  works,  the  lines  and  passages  which  might 
have  oflended  the  general  taste,  would  have  be«i 
considered  as  mere  inequalitiea,  and  attributed  to 
inattention,  not  to  perversity  of  judgment.    The  men 
of  business  who  had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in 
cities,  and  who  might  therefore  be  expected  to  derive 
the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  notices  of  men  and 
manners,  conveyed  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  pointed 
language  ;  and  all  those  who,  reading  but  little  poet- 
ry, are  most  stimulated  with  that  species  of  it  which 
seems  most  distant  from  prose,  would  probably  have 
passed  by  the  volume  altogether.   Others  more  catho> 
lie  in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be  roost  pleased 
when  most  excited,  would  hi\e  contented  themselves 
with  deciding  that  the  author  had  been  successful  io 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  hia  style  and  subject 
Not  a  few,  perhaps,  might,  by  their  admiration  of 
**  The  lines  written  near  Tintem  Abbey,"  those  **  left 
upon  a  seat  under  a  Yew  Tree,"  the  **old  CaiB> 
berland  beggar,"  and  **  Ruth,"  have  been  gradually 
led  to  peruse  with  kindred  feeling  the  **  Brotheia.** 
the  **  Hart  leap  well,"  and  whatever  other  poems  io 
that  collection  may  be  described  as  holding  a  middle 
place  between  those  written  in  the  highest  and  those 
in  the  humblest  style ;  as,  for  instance,  between  the 
"Tintem  Abbey,"  and  »' the  Thorn,"  or  the  "Simon 
Lee."    Should  their  taste  submit  to  no  farther  change, 
and  still  remain  unreconciled  to  the  ctilloquial  phreseik 
or  the  imitations  of  ihem,  that  are,  more  or  less,  xal 
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lered   through  the  clan  last  mentioned ;  yet,  even 
from  the  small  number  of  the  latter,  they  uould  have 
deemed  them  but  an  inconsiderable  subtraction  from 
the  merit  of  the  whole  work ;  or,  what  is  sometimes 
Bot  unplea«ing  in  the  publication  of  a  new  writer,  as 
serving  to  ascertain  the  natural  tendency,  and  conse- 
quently, the  proper  direction  of  the  author's  genius. 
In  the  critical  remarks,  therefore,  prefixed  and  an* 
nexed  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  I  believe,  that  we 
may  safely  rest,  as  the  true  origin  of  the  unexampled 
opposition  which   Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  have 
been  since  doomed  to  encounter.    The  humbler  pas- 
ages  in  the  poems  themselves,  were  dwelt  on  and 
cited  to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  theory.    What  in 
and  fi)r  themselves  would  have  been  either  forgotten 
or  fi>rgiven  as  imperfections,  or  at  least  comparative 
&ilures,  provoked  direct  hostility  when  atmounccd 
IS  mtAntional,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  full  deUb- 
eratira.    Thus  the  poems,  admitted  by  oZ/  as  excel- 
leiu,  joined  with  those  which  had  pleased  the  far 
graUer  number,  though  they  formed  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
tfa^  should  have  been,)  even  if  we  take  for  granted 
that  the  reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the 
few  exceptions,  gave  wind  and  fuel  to  the  animosity 
•Sainst  both  the  poems  and  the  poet    In  all  per- 
plexity there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which  predisposes 
the  mind  to  anger.    Not  able  to  deny  that  the  author 
pnsessed  both  genius  and  a  powerful  intellect,  they 
felt  toy  positive,  but  were  not  quite  certain^  that  he 
might  not  be  in  the  right,  and  they  themselves  in  the 
wrong;  an  unquiet  state  of  mind,  which  seeks  alle- 
viation by  quarrelling  with  the  occasion  of  it,  and  by 
wondering  at  the  perversenest  of  the  man  who  had 
written  a  long  and  argumentative  essay  to  persuade 
them  that 

"  Fair  ii  foul,  and  foul  U  fkir  ;** 

in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  ad- 
niriog  without  judgment,  and  were  now  about  to 
censure  without  reason.* 


*  In  opiniom  of  long  eoDtinaanee,  aod  id  which  we  had 
Mt«r  before  t»een  molested  bj  a  linitle  doubt,  to  be  laddeDljr 
enrnued  of  an  error,  is  alnsost  like  boinc  convicted  of  a 
r«uilu*  There  is  a  state  of  mind,  which  is  the  direct  antiihetis 
or  that  which  takes  place  when  we  maks  a  Intll.  Tke  buil, 
aamely.  comifta  in  the  brinriof  tocether  two  incompatible 
tbovftita.  with  the  oentation,  bat  without  the  $ente  of  their 
eoaoexioo.  The  paycholoitical  eoodition,  or  that  whicb  con- 
■titotcs  the  po««ibility  of  thia  ulate,  being  such  difproporlion- 
•te  vividoeas  of  two  diitinct  thoaghis.  as  extinguii bet  or  ob- 
Ksree  the  cooiciouaness  of  the  intermediate  imagei  or  con- 
oeptioaa.  or  wkollj  abatraeta  the  attention  from  them.  Thus 
u  the  well-known  bull. "  /  wm  ajutoekitd,  but  thep  changed 
me;**  the  first  conception  exprened  in  the  word  "  /."  ic  that 
of  personal  identity— ^4ro  eonlemptano  ;  the  second  express- 
ed in  the  word  "  me,**  is  the  visual  image  or  otgect  by  which 
Um  mind  represents  to  itself  its  past  condition,  or  rather,  ita 
personal  identity  under  the  form  in  which  ii  imagined  itself 
previously  to  have  existed — Ego  contemplatus.  Now,  the 
change  of  one  visual  image  for  another  involves  in  itself  no 
absurdity,  and  tiecomes  absurd  only  by  its  immcdiato  Juxta- 
oosition  with  the  first  thought,  which  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  whole  attention  being  successively  absorbed  in  each 
singly,  so  as  out  to  notice  the  interjacent  notion,  "changed," 
which,  by  its  incongruity  with  the  first  thoueht,  "  7,"  con- 
stitutes the  bull.  Add  only,  that  this  process  ih  facilitated  by 
the  circunutance  of  the  wonts  "  i*'  aod  "  me'*  bemg  som*- 

X9 


That  this  conjecture  is  not  wide  from  the  mark,  I 
am  induced  to  believe  from  the  noticeable  fact,  which 
I  can  state  on  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  same 
general  censure  should  have  been  grounded  almost 
by  each  diflerent  peraon  on  some  different  poem. 
Among  those,  whose  candour  and  judgment  I  esti- 
mate highly,  I  distinctly  remember  six  who  expressed 
their  objections  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  almost  in 
the  same  words,  and  altogether  to  the  same  purport, 
at  the  same  time  admitting,  that  several  of  the  poems 
had  given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  as  it 
might  seem,  the  composition  which  one  had  cited  as 
execrable,  another  had  quoted  as  his  favorite.  I  am 
indeed  convinced,  in  my  own  mind,  that  could  the 
same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volumes 
as  was  made  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  pictorr» 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same ;  the  parts  which 
had  been  covered  by  the  number  of  the  black  spots 
on  the  one  day,  would  be  fbtmd  equally  albo  lapide 
notats  on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  assuredly  hard  and  im- 
just  to  ftx  the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insu- 
lated poems,  with  as  much  aversion  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the  whole  work,  in- 
stead of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much 
blank  paper,  or  leaves  of  bookseller's  catalogue ;  es* 
pecially,  as  no  one  pretends  to  have  found  immorality 
or  indelicacy ;  and  the  poems,  therefore,  at  the  worst, 
could  only  be  regarded  as  so  many  light  or  inferior 
coins  in  a  roleau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much  alloy  in  a 
weight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  talents  I  hold  in 
the  highest  res[)ect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong 
sound  sense  I  have  had  almost  continued  occasion  to 
revere,  making  the  usual  complaints  tome  concerning 
both  the  style  and  subjects  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mi- 
nor poems :  I  admitted  that  there  were  some  few  tales 
and  incidents,  in  which  I  could  not  myself  find  a 
sufficient  cause  for  their  having  been  recorded  in 
metre.  I  mentioned  "AUce  Fell"  as  an  instance; 
"nay,"  replied  my  friend,  with  more  than  usual 
quickness  of  manner,  "  I  cannot  agree  with  yon  there  ! 
that  I  own  does  seem  to  me  a  remarkably  pleasing 
poem."  In  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  (for  my  experi- 
ence does  not  enable  mo  to  extend  the  remark  equally 
unqualified  to  the  two  subsequent  volumes)  I  hare 
heard,  at  different  times,  and  from  different  individu- 
als, every  single  poem  extolled  and  reprofiated,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  loflier  kind,  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  seem  to  have  won  universal  praise. 
This  fact  of  itself  would  have  made  me  diffident  io 
my  censures,  had  not  a  still  stronger  ground  been  fur* 

times  equivalent,  and  sometimes  having  a  distinct  meaning ; 
sometimes,  namely,  signifying  the  act  of  aelf- consciousness^ 
sometimes  the  external  imoge  io  and  by  which  the  mind  re- 
presents that  act  to  itself,  the  result  and  symbol  of  its  indi- 
viduality. Now,  suppose  the  direct  contrary  state,  and  yoa 
will  have  a  distinct  sense  of  the  connection  between  two  con- 
ceptions, without  that  sensation  of  such  connexion  which  is 
supplied  by  habit  The  man  feels,  aa  if  he  were  standing  oa 
his  head,  tliouxh  he  cannot  but  ses,  that  he  is  truly  rtandiof 
on  his  feeu  This,  as  a  painful  sensation,  will  of  course  have 
a  tendency  to  associate  itself  with  the  person  who  occasioas 
it ;  even  as  persons,  who  have  been  by  painful  means  rcslorad 
from  derangement,  are  known  to  feel  an  involuntary  disGlBS 
towards  their  phyaician. 
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nUied  by  Ihe  ■tnngs  ccnlnil  of  Ihe  heat  and  long 
rontiaoance  of  ibe  appmiihw.  wiih  thr  inlun  of  the 
fatilB  mled  u  juMifying  il.  Tha  aeduotive  ftulti. 
ibadulcia  viiiaafCowt«y,  MarinI,  or  Danvin.ruighl 
nMOoibly  ba  iboughl  capable  of  coirnpting  the  pub- 
lic judgmeol  for  half  a  cenluiy.  and  require  a  tnenly 
tmpaign  afVer  campaign,  in  order  la 


lit  III  ill/,  il  iiiiimi. 
Im  St  ifi^r  hrixpanfsti  rof  ■pafi 
.     ffeauwH,  KOAE,  KOAl! 


[hat  a  duwnright  liiDplenei 


iJing.  or,  SI  beat,  iri 
I,  ihouid  lucceed  i: 
cumponyaralmoali 


he  laM  yearofmyreaiden™ 
cquainted  wllh  Mr.  VVotdKX 
'  licaliona,  pnliiled  "DeKriptive  Skeichea;" 


a  prefe 


>r  Ihe  I 


I  bore  and  bold  couittrr/nt  of  poefry. 
-BcleriKd  ai  bdoK  criliciam.  ihould.  On 
I  yfan,  have  well  nigh  mgroared  rrili- 

guiine.  pamphlcii.  puem,  and  pongraph;  —  ihia  ia, 
indeed,  mauerofwonder!  Of  yel  greaiei  ii  it,  [bat 
Ihe  nHiieai  ihould  Kill  coniinue  aa*  undecided  aa 
Ihol  bvlneen  Bacchua  and  Ihe  frogi  in  AriiLophanea  ; 
when  (he  fonoerdeacended  to  the  realroa  of  Ihe  de- 
parted la  bring  back  the  ipirit  of  old  and  geDuiae 
poeay. 


«ofBD 

literao'hori. 
nounced.  In  the  fomi,  ityle, 
whole  poem,  aod  in  (he  atnic 
line*  and  periodi,  thet«  ia  a  hanhni 
biiy  connected  and  combined  with  worda  an 
all  B-glow,  vtbicb  mighl  recall  Ihuae  produc 
vegeubis  world,  where  gorgeoua  blnaaomi 
'of  the  bard  and  thorny  rind  and  ahcU.  with 
Ihe  t^ch  fniit  wbi  elaborating.     The  lam 


trong.  b 


impatien 


rowd  of  iiaagea,  aai 
with  ihe  dilficuliii!*  of  the  ttyle,  i 
a  greater  cloaeneai  of  ailentiOD  A 
venta.  than  dearnplive  poenyjliai 
'refon,  jualifadt 
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hcc,  in  order  to  tecure  the  patient  from  their  future 
recurrence.    I  was  in  my  twenty-fourth  year  when 
I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  Mr.  Wordsworth 
peraooally,  and  while  memory  lasts,  I  shall  hardly 
fi)rget  the  sudden  effect  produced  on  my  mind,  by 
lus  recitation  of  a  manuscript  poem,  which  still  re- 
mains unpublished,  but  of  which  the  stanza,  and 
tone  of  style,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  *'  Female 
Vsgruit,**  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  *  Lyrical  Ballads.'*    There  was  here  no  mark  of 
■trained  thought  or  forced  diction,  no  crowd  or  tur- 
bulence of  imagery ;  and  as  the  poet  hath  himself 
well  described  in  his  lines  **  on  revisiting  the  Wye," 
msnly  reflectiout  and  human  associations,  had  given 
both  variety  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  ob- 
jectB,  which  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  first 
loTS,  they  had  seemed  to  him  neither  to  need  or  per- 
ndt.   The  occasional  obscurities  which  had  risen 
from  an  imperfect  'control  over  the  resources  of  his 
DstiTe   language,  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
together  with  that  worse  defect  of  arbitrary  and  il- 
logical phrases,  at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastic, 
which  holds  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  technique 
«f  ordinary  poetry,  and  will,  more  or  leas,  alloy  the 
earlier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  unless  the  atten- 
lioo  has  been  specifically  directed  to  their  worthless- 
oen  and  incongruity.*    I  did  not  perceive  any  thing 
pulicalar  in  the  mere  style  of  the  poem  alluded  to 
during  its  recitation,  except,  indeed,  such  difference 
sa  wss  not  separable  from  the  thought  and  manner ; 
u)d  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  always,  more  or 
Im,  recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  Spenser's  own  style, 
would  doubtless  have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion, 
1  more  frequent  descent  to  the  phrases  of  ordinary 
life,  than  could,  without  an  ill  eflfect,  have  been 
buarded  in  the  heroic  couplet    It  was  not,  however, 
the  freedom  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  common 
defects,  or  to  those  more  properly  his  own,  which 
mde  so  unusual  an  impression  on  my  feelings  im- 
mediately, and  subsequently  on  my  judgment     It 
Wis  the  union  of  deep  feeling  with  profound  thought; 
the  fine  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  modifying  the  objects  ob- 
■erved ;  and,  above  all.  the  original  gifl  of  spreading 
the  lone,  the  atmosphere,  and,  with  it,  the  depth  and 
he^[ht  of  the  ideal  world  around  forms,  incidents. 


*  Mr.  Wordsworth,  sreo  in  his  tWo  esrliest,  "  the  EveniDr 
WaNt,"  and  "  the  DMeriptive  Sketches,"  is  more  Tree  fioa 
tkis  lattOT  defect  thsn  moit  of  the  younc  poe<i,  hit  contempo- 
ruriea.  It  OMy,  however,  be  exemplified — loretber  with  the 
kanh  and  ohecure  conatructjoa,  in  which  he  mors  ofWn 
the  following  lines : 


**  'Mid  atormy  vapois  ever  driTing  by. 
Where  oaiweya.  eoraiorsiMa.  and  herooa  cry  ; 
Whore  hardly  giToo  the  hopeleaa  waste  to  cheer. 
Denied  the  bread  of  Hfe  the  foodfal  ear. 
Dwindlee  the  pear  on  aotamn'a  latest  spray. 
And  appU  tiektfu  pale  in  sommer's  ray  ; 
few  ktrt  e^nteni  Ass  jfxed  her  s«u7m#  m'fii 
WUk  imdepemdaut,  dkOd  tf  high  dudain.** 

I  hope  I  need  not  any,  that  I  have  quoted  theee  linee  for  no 
other  parpoee  than  to  make  my  meaning  folly  uoderitood.  It 
■  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  not  re-published 
these  two  poems  satire. 


and  situations,  of  which,  for  the  common  view,  cu»> 
torn  had  bedimmed  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the 
sparkle  and  the  dew  drops.  "  To  find  no  contradic 
tion  in  the  union  of  old  and  new;  to  contemplate  the 
Ancient  of  days  and  all  his  !^-orks  with  feelings  aa 
fresh  as  if  all  had  then  sprung  forth  at  the  first 
creative  fiat;  characterizes  the  mind  that  feels  the 
riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help  to  unravel  it 
To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  pow- 
ers of  manhood;  to  combine  the  child's  sense  of 
wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances  which 
every  day,  for,  perhaps,  forty  years,  had  rendered 
familiar ; 

"  With  lun  and  moon  and  stais  throoghoot  tho  yesr. 
And  man  and  woman ;" 

this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one 
of  the  marks  which  distinguish  gmiius  from  talrata. 
And  therefore,  it  is  the  prime  merit  of  genius,  and  ill 
most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifestation,  ao  to  repte- 
sent  familiar  objects  as  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
others  a  kindred  feeling  concerning  them,  and  that 
freshness  of  sensation  which  is  the  constant  accompa- 
niment of  mental,  no  less  than  of  bodily  convalea- 
cence.  'Who  has  not  a  thouaand  times  seen  snow 
fall  on  water  f  Who  has  not  watched  it  with  a  new 
feeUng  from  the  time  that  he  has  read  Bums'  coropei- 
rison  of  sensual  pleasure, 

"  To  snow  that  falls  upon  a  river, 

A  moment  white — then  gone  forever !" 

**  In  poems,  equally  as  in  philosophic  disquiaitioni^ 
genius  produces  the  strongest  impressions  of  novelty, 
while  it  rescues  the  most  admitted  truths  from  the 
impotence,  caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
universal  admission.  Truths,  of  all  others  the  moat 
awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being,  at  the  same  time,  of 
universal  interest  are  too  oflen  considered  as  to  tme^ 
that  they  lose  all  the  life  and  efiiciency  of  truth,  and 
lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  bf 
side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  erron.* 
The  FiuENO,t  page  76.  No.  5. 

This  excellence,  which,  in  all  Mr.  Wordswtfrth'a 
writings,  is  more  or  less  predominant,  and  whidi 
constitutes  the  character  of  his  mind,  I  no  sooner  felt 
than  I  sought  to  understand.  Repeated  meditatioiia 
led  me  first  to  suspect,  (and  a  more  intimate  analyaiB 
of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  funo- 
tions  and  efifects,  matured  my  conjecture  into  foU 
conviction,)  that  fancy  and  imagination  were  twodie> 
tinct  and  widely  different  faculties,  instead  of  being, 
according  to  the  general  belief,  either  two  names  with 
one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lower  and  higher 
degree  of  one  and  the  same  power.  It  is  not  I  own, 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  opposite  tranalaUon  of  the 
Greek  phanlasia  than  the  Latin  imaginatio:  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  all  aocieties  there  exists  an  in- 
stinct of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  unconacHHHi 


t  As  "  The  Friend"  wss  printed  on  stampt  sheets,  aad 

sent  only  by  the  post,  to  a  very  limited  number  of  snbeeii- 

ben,  the  author  has  felt  lets  objection  to  quote  from  it  thoogli 

a  work  of  his  own.   To  the  public  at  large,  indeed,  it  ■  tf^ 

I  same  ss  a  volume  in  manuscript 
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good  sense,  working  progressively  to  desynonymise* 
ibose  words,  originally  of  the  same  meaning,  which 
Uio  conflux  of  dialects  had  supplied  to  tlie  more  ho- 
mogeneous languages,  aa  the  Greek  and  German: 
and  which  the  same  cause,  joined  with  accidents  of 
tran!*lntion  from  original  works  of  different  countries, 
occasion  in  mixed  languages  like  our  own.  The  first 
and  m  «t  important  point  to  be  proved,  is,  that  two 
conceptions  (>errcctly  distinct  are  confused  under  one 
and  tlie  8:ime  word,  and.  (this  done,)  to  appropriate 
that  word  (nclnsively  to  one  moaning,  and  the  syno- 
nyme,  (should  there  bo  one,)  to  the  other.  But  if  (0S 
will  be  often  the  case  in  the  arts  and  sciences,)  no  sy- 
Donj-mc  exi8ts,*we  must  either  invent  or  borrow  a 
word.  In  the  present  instance,  the  appropriation  had 
already  begun,  and  been  legitimated  in  the  derivative 
affective:  Milton  had  a  highly  tmag'ina^'ve,  Cowley 
a  very  fanrif  id  mind.  If,  therefore,  I  should  succeed 
in  establishing  the  actual  existences  of  two  faculties 
generally  diflferent,  the  nomenclature  would  be  at 
once  determined.  To  the  faculty  by  which  I  had 
characterized  Milton,  we  should  confine  the  term 
imaginatUm ;  while  the  other  would  be  contranlis- 
tinguished  as  fancy.  Now,  were  it  once  fully  ascer* 
tained,  that  this  division  is  no  less  grounded  in  nature 
dian  that  of  delirium  from  mania,  or  Otway'a 

"  Lutei,  lobsters,  seas  of  milk,  and  ships  of  amber," 

from  Shakspeare's 

**  What,  have  his  daoghters  broufht  him  to  this  pan  1** 

or  from  the  preceding  apostrophe  to  the  elements ;  the 
theory  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  poetry  in  panicalar, 
could  not,  I  thought,  but  derive  some  additional  and 
important  light.  It  would,  in  its  immediate  eflects, 
furnish  a  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophical  critic  r 
and,  ultimately,  to  the  poet  himself  In  energetic 
minds,  truth  soon  changes,'  by  domestication,  into 


*  This  is  effected  either  by  giving  to  the  one  word  a  gen- 
eral, and  to  the  other  an  exclusive  use  ;  as.  "  to  put  on  the 
back,"  and  "to  endorse;**  or,  bjr  an  actual  diitinction  of 
meaning!,  aa  "  naturalist,*'  and  "  physician  ;'*  or,  by  differ- 
enoe  of  relation,  aa  "1,"  and  "me;"  (each  of  which  the 
maties  of  our  different  provinces  still  use  in  all  the  cases  mn- 
gular  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.)  Even  the  mere  difTer- 
cnce,  ur  corruption,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  word, 
ir  it  have  become  geoerali  will  produce  a  new  word  with  a 
distinct  signification;  thus,  "property,**  and  "propriety,** 
the  latter  of  ivhich.  even  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  was 
the  wriuen  word  for  all  the  senses  of  both.  Thus,  too, 
"roister,"  and  "master,**  both  hasty  pronunciations  of 
the  same  word;  "  magister,'*  "mistress,"  and  "miss,** 
••  if,**  and  "  give,**  &c.  Sec.  There  is  a  sort  of  mtitim 
immortal  among  the  animalcula  infusoria,  which  has  not, 
naturally,  cither  birth  or  death,  absolute  beginning  or  ab- 
solute end ;  for,  at  a  certain  period,  a  small  point  appears 
on  its  bank,  which  deepens  and  lengthens  till  the  creature 
divides  into  two.  and  the  same  process  recommences  in  each 
of  the  halves  now  become  integral.  This  may  be  a  fanciful, 
bat  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  emblem  of  the  fonuation  of 
words,  nnd  may  facilitate  the  conception,  how  immense  a 
nomenclature  may  be  organized  from  a  few  simple  sounds  by 
rational  tieings  in  a  social  state.  For  each  new  application 
or  excitement  of  the  same  sound  will  call  forth  a  different 
sensation,  which  cannot  but  affect  the  pronunciation.  The 
aAer  recollection  of  the  sound,  without  the  same  vivid  sensa- 
tion, will  modify  it  still  Kirther ;  till,  at  length,  all  trace  of 
the  original  likeness  is  worn  away. 


power ;  and  from  directing  in  the  discrimination  and 
appraisal  of  the  product,  becomes  influencive  in  thi 
production.  To  admire  on  principle,  is  the  cmly  mj 
to  imitate  without  lorn  of  originality. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  metaphysics  tod 
psychology  have  long  been  my  hobby-horse.  But  to 
have  a  hobby-horse,  and  be  vain  of  it,  are  so  oog^ 
monly  found  together,  that  they  pass  almost  for  tht 
same.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  nmv 
good  humor  than  contempt,  in  the  smile  with  vshkh 
the  reader  chastises  my  self-complacency,  if  I  ooolai 
myself  uncertain,  whether  the  satisfaction  frDm  the 
perception  of  a  truth  new  to  myself,  may  not  ht?e 
been  rendered  more  poignant,  by  the  conceit  that  it 
would  be  equally  so  to  the  public.  Tliere  was  a 
time,  certainly,  in  which  I  took  some  little  credit  to 
myself,  in  the  belief  that  I  had  been  the  first  of  wj 
countrymen  who  had  pointed  out  the  diverse  meaniiti 
of  which  the  two  terms  were  capable,  and  analyaed 
the  faculties  to  which  they  should  be  appropriated. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's  recent  volumes  of  synonymea.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  ;;f  but  his  specification  of  the  tern 
in  question,  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  both  ion^ 
ficient  and  erroneous  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  die 
preface  added  to  the  late  collection  of  his  **  Lyrioil 
Ballads  and  other  poems."  The  explanation  whidi 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  himself  given,  will  be  found  to 
difier  from  mine,  chiefly,  perliaps,  as  our  objects  aia 


t  I  ought  to  have  added,  with  the  exception  of  a  itaals 
sheet  which  I  accidentally  met  with  at  the  printer's.  Evca 
from  this  scanty  specimen,  I  found  it  impossible  to  doubt  tke 
talent,  or  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  author.  TW 
bis  distinctions  were,  for  the  greater  part,  unastisfactory  ts 
my  mind,  proves  nothing  against  their  accuracy  ;  but  it  may 
possibly  be  serviceable  to  him  in  case  of  a  second  ediiion,  if 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  the  query,  whether  hs 
may  not  have  been  occasionally  misled,  by  having  asraiaed, 
as  to  me  he  appeared  to  have  done,  the  non-existence  of  asf 
sbsolute  synonyroee  in  our  language?  Now,  I  cannot  b«l 
think,  that  there  are  many  which  remain  for  our  posterity  la 
distinguish  and  appropriate,  and  which  I  regard  as  so  mack 
reversionary  wealth  in  our  mother  tongue.  When  two  dis 
tinct  meaninga  are  confounded  under  one  or  more  words, 
(and  such  must  be  the  case,  as  sure  as  our  knowledge  is  p*^ 
gressive,  and,  of  course,  imperfect)  erroneous  consequeoosi 
will  be  drawn,  and  what  b  true  in  one  senso  of  the  woid 
will  be  sfllrmed  as  true  in  toto.  Men  of  research,  startled  bg 
the  consequences,  seok  in  the  things  themselves  (whKher  h 
or  out  of  the  mind)  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  haviai 
discovered  the  difference,  remove  the  equivocation  either  bl 
the  substitution  of  a  new  word,  or  by  the  appropriaiioa  of 
one  of  the  two  or  more  words,  that  had  before  been  ossi 
promiscuously.  When  this  distinction  has  been  so  natva 
lised  and  of  such  general  currency  that  the  language  ilsell 
does,  as  it  were,  think  for  us.  (like  tho  sliding  rule  which  I 
the  mechanic's  safe  substitute  fur  arithmetical  knowlcdga,! 
we  then  say,  thst  it  is  evident  to  eoinfli<m  snute.  Cosmbm 
sense,  therefore,  differs  in  different  ages.  What  was  bon 
and  chrUtened  in  the  schools,  passes  by  degrees  into  the  work 
at  large,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  market  and  the  tea 
table.  At  least,  I  can  discover  no  other  meaninc  of  the  tsni 
common  »cn»e,  if  it  is  to  convey  sny  specific  difference  fron 
sense  and  judgnnent  in  genere,  and  where  it  is  not  usee 
schulastically  fur  the  univertal  rea$on.  Thus,  in  the  reigi 
of  Charles  U.,  the  philosophic  world  was  called  to  arms  b] 
the  moral  sophisms  of  Hobbs,  and  the  ablest  writers  exerted 
themselves  in  the  detection  of  an  error  which  a  school-bo] 
would  now  be  able  to  confute  by  the  mere  r«collectioo,  tha 
eompvJHon  and  obligation  conveyed  two  ideas  perfectly  dis 
parate.  and  that  what  appertained  to  the  one  had  been  falsri] 
transferred  to  the  other,  by  a  more  confusion  of  teiais. 
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diftreot.     It  could  scarcely,  indeed,  happen  otber- 
wiw,  Crom  the  advantage  I  have  enjoyed  of  frequent 
eoavemtion  with  him  on  a  subject  to  which  a  poem 
of  hit  own  first  directed  my  attention,  and  my  conclu- 
fltooi  concerning  which,  he  had  made  more  lucid  to 
aB]r*elf  by  many  happy  instances  drawn  from  the 
operation  of  natural  objects  on  the  mind.    But  it  was 
BAr.  Wordsworth's  purpose  to  consider  the  influences 
of  fiuicy  and  imagination  as  they  are  manifested  in 
poetry,  and,  from  the  different  efiects,  to  conclude 
their  divemtty  in  kind ;  while  it  is  my  object  to  inves- 
tigate the  seminal  principle,  and  then,  from  the  kind, 
10  deduce  the  degree.    My  friend  has  drawn  a  mas- 
terly sketch  of  the  branches,  with  their  poetic  fniit- 
Bge.    I  wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the  roots,  as 
far  as  they  lift  themselves  above  ground,  and  are  vi- 
able to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  consciousness. 
Yet,  even  in  this  attempt,  I  am  aware  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  at- 
isotion,  than  so  immethodical  a  miscellany  can  au- 
tfaofixe;  when  in  such  a  work  {the  EccUsiasiical 
Fdie^  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judicious 
iBthor,  though  no  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity 
tkuk  br  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  language ;  and 
tboogh  he  wrote  (or  men  of  learning  in  a  learned 
9§e,  SAW,  nevertheless,  occasion  to  anticipate  and 
fmtd  against "  complatnta  of  obscurity,"  as  oHen  as 
Iw  was  to  trace  his  subject  **  to  the  highest  well- 
ipriog  and  fountain."    Which,  (continues  he,)  '*  be- 
cane  men  are  not  accustomed  to,  the  pains  we  take 
ire  more  needful,  a  great  deal,  than  acceptable ;  and 
the  matters  we  handle  seem,  by  reason  of  newness, 
(lill  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them,) 
dark  and  intricate."    I  would  gladly,  therefore,  spare 
both  myself  and  others  this  labour,  if  I  knew  how 
witboQt  it  to  present  an  intelligible  statement  of  my 
poetic  creed ;  not  as  my  opiniontf  which  weigh  for 
nodiing.  but  as  deductions  from  established  premises, 
cooveyed  in  such  a  form  as  is  calculated  either  to 
eflect  a  fundamental  conviction,  or  to  receive  a  fun- 
duoental  confutation.     If  I  may  dare  once  more 
adopt  the  words  of  Hooker,  "  they,  unto  whom  we 
■hall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  be- 
cause it  is  in  their  own  handa  to  apare  that  labour, 
which  they  are  not  willing  to  endure."    Those  at 
least,  let  me  be  permitted  to  add,  who  have  taken  so 
much  pains  to  render  me  ridiculous  for  a  perversion 
ef  iMle,and  have  supported  the  charge  by  attributing 
■trange  notions  to  me  on  no  other  authority  than  their 
own  conjectures,  owe  it  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
ne,  not  to  refuse  their  attention  to  my  own  statement 
ef^tbe  theory,  which  I  do  acknowledge;  or  shrink 
ftom  the  trouble  of  examining  the  grounds  on  which 
I  rest  it,  or  the  arguments  which  I  ofier  in  ita  justifi- 


CHAPTER  V. 

Oa  the  law  of  OMociatioo— Ita  history  traced  firom  Aristotle 

to  Uartler. 

There  have  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been 
impelled,  as  by  an  instinct,  to  propose  their  own  na- 
ture as  a  problem,  and  who  devote  their  attempts  to 
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its  solution.  The  first  step  was  to  construct  a  table 
of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  have  formed  on 
the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  will. 
Our  various  sensations,  perceptions,  and  movements, 
were  classed  as  active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partak- 
ing  of  both.  A  still  finer  distinction  was  soon  estab- 
lished between  the  voluntary  and  the  spontaneom. 
In  our  perceptions  we  seem  to  ourselves  merely  paa- 
sive  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  re* 
fleeting  the  landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which 
some  unknown  hand  paints  it  For  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  latter,  or  the  system  of  idealism,  may 
be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote  with  the  former, 
or  materialism ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestry 
at  least  as  venerable  as  Gassendi  or  Hobbs.  These 
conjectures,  however,  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
our  perceptions  originated,  could  not  alter  the  natural 
difllerence  in  things  and  thoughte.  In  the  former,  the 
cause  appeared  wholly  external ;  while  in  the  latter, 
sometimes  our  will  interfered  as  the  producing  or  de- 
termining cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  seemed 
to  act  by  a  mechanism  of  ite  own,  without  any  con- 
scious eflbrt  of  the  will,  or  even  against  it  Our  in- 
ward experiences  were  thus  arranged  in  three  sepa- 
rate classes,  the  passive  sense,  or  what  the  school- 
men call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  the  mind ; 
the  voluntary ;  and  the  spontaneous,  which  holds  the 
middle  place  between  both.  But  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  meditate  on  any  mode  of  action,  without 
inquiring  after  the  law  that  governs  it ;  and  in  the 
explanation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  be- 
ing, the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  the  anatomist 
and  natural  philosopher.  In  Egypt  Palestine,  Greece, 
and  India,  the  analysis  of  the  mind  had  reached  ita 
noon  and  manhood,  while  experimental  research  wai 
still  in  its  dawn  and  infancy.  For  many,  very  many 
centuries,  it  has  been  diflScult  to  advance  a  new 
truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
intellect  or  morals.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
laws  that  direct  the  spontaneous  movements  of 
thought,  and  the  principle  of  their  intellectual  m» 
chanism,  there  exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  an  import 
ant  exception,  most  honorable  to  the  modems,  and  in 
the  merit  of  which  our  own  countiy  claims  the  largest 
share.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (who,  amid  the  variety 
of  his  talents  and  attainments,  is  not  of  less  repute  for 
the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  philosophical  inqoiriea, 
than  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  is  said  to  ren- 
der their  most  difficult  results  per&picuous,  and  the 
driest  attractive.)  affirmed,  in  the  lectures  delivered 
by  him  at  Lincoln's  Iim  Hall,  that  the  law  of  aesodii- 
tion,  as  established  in  the  contemporaneity  of  the  ori- 
ginal impressions,  formed  the  basis  of  all  true  psycho. 
logy;  and  any  ontological  or  metaphysical  science, 
not  contained  in  such  (i.  e.  empirical)  psychology,  waa 
but  a  web  of  abstractions  aiMl  generalizations.  Of 
this  prolific  truth,  of  this  great  fundamental  law,  he 
declared  Hobbs  to  have  been  the  original  ditccverer, 
while"  its  full  application  to  the  whole  intellectual 
system  we  owe  to  David  Hartley ;  who  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Hobbs,  as  Newton  to  Kepler;  the 
law  of  association  being  that  to  the  mind,  which  gf» 
vitation  is  to  matter. 
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or  the  fbmier  clatue  in  tbii  assertion,  as  it  respects 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians. 
Including  their  commentators,  the  school-men,  and  of 
tiie  modem  French  and  British  philosophers,  from 
Hobbs  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Condillac,  this  is  ix>t 
the  place  to  speak.  So  wide  indeed  is  the  chasm  be- 
tween this  gentleman's  philosophical  creed  and  mine, 
that  so  fnr  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  could 
scarce  make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other :  and 
to  bridge  it  over,  would  require  more  time,  skill,  and 
power,  than  1  believe  myself  to  possess.  But  the  lat- 
ter clause  involves  for  the  greater  port  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  fact  and  history,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  tried  by  documents  rather  than  reason- 
ing. 

First,  then,  I  deny  Hobbs's  claim  in  toto :  fer  he 
had  been  anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  work 
*'De  Methodo"  preceded  Hobbs's  "De  Natura  Hu- 
mana," by  more  than  a  year.    But  what  is  of  much 
more  importance,  Hobbs  builds  nothing  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  announced.    He  does  not  even 
announce  it,  as  differing  in  any  respect  from  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  material  motion  and  impact:  nor  was  it, 
indeed,  possible  for  him  so  to  do.  compatibly  with  his 
system,  which  was  exclusively  material  and  m 
ical.    Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Des  Cirtes;  greatly 
as  he  too,  in  his  after  writing^  (and  still  more  egre- 
giously  his  followers,  De  la  >qc^>  (^nd  others,)  ob- 
■cured  the  truth  by  their  attemptst^hafkplain  it  on  the 
theory  of  nervous  fluids  and  material  configuretiooa. 
But  m  hn  interesting  work  **De  Methodo,"  Dee 
Cartes  relates  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him 
to  meditate  on  this  subject,  and  which  since  then  has 
been  oflen  noticed  and  employed  as  an  instance  and 
illustration  of  the  law.    A  child  who,  with  his  eyes 
bandaged,  had  lost  several  of  his  fingers  by  amputa- 
tion, continued  to  complain  for  many  days  succes- 
■ively  of  pains,  now  in  his  joint,  and  now  in  that  of 
tiie  very  fingers  which  had  been  cut  offi    Des  Cartes 
was  led  by  this  incident  to  reflect  on  the  uncertainty 
with  which  we  attribute  any  particular  place  to  any 
inward  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  proceeded,  after  long 
consideration,  to  establish  it  as  a  general  law»  that 
contemporaneous  impressions,  whether  images  or  sen- 
lationa,  recal  each  other  mechanically.    On  this  prin- 
ciple, as  a  ground  work,  he  built  up  the  whole  sjrs- 
tem  of  human  language,  as  one  continued  process  of 
association.    He  showed  in  what  sense  not  only  gen- 
eral terms,  but  generic  images,  (under  the  name  of 
abstract  ideas,)  actually  existed,  and  in  what  consists 
their  nature  and  power.    As  one  word  may  become 
tiie  general  exponent  of  many,  so,  by  association,  a 
ample  image  may  represent  a  whole  class.    But  in 
truth,  Hobbs  himself  makes  no  claims  to  any  disoov- 
eiy,  and  introduces  this  law  of  association,  or,  (in  his 
own  language,)  discursus  mentalis,  as  an  admitted 
Act,  in  the  solution  alone  of  which  it  is,  by  causes 
purely  physiological,  he  arrogates  any  originality. 
His  system  is  briefly  this :  whenever  the  senses  are 
impinged  on  by  external  objects,  whether  by  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  them,  or  by  effluxes  of  their 
finer  particles,  thvie  results  a  oorrespoixlent  motion 
gf  the  inneimoit  and  subtlest  organs.    This  motioo 
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constitutes  a  repreuntation^  and  there  remains  an  hi 
prtuion  of  the  same,  or  a  certain  disposition  torepest 
the  same  motion.    Whenever  we  feel  several  ot^eck 
at  the  same  time,  the  impressionM  that  are  left  {or,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ideas)  are  linked  l»> 
gether.    Whenever,  therefore,  any  one  of  the  mors-    ^ 
ments  which  constitute  a  complex  impression,  are  is*    * 
newed  through  the  senses,  the  others  succeed  la^    -' 
chanically.    It  follows  of  necessity,  therefore,  thtf    * 
Hobbs,  as  well  as  Hartley,  and  all  othera  whoderivp     ' 
association  from  the  connexion  and  interdependemt     - 
of  the  supposed  matter,  the  movements  of  which  eofr 
stitute  our  thoughts,  musl  have  reduced  all  its  fonn 
to  the  one  law  of  time.    But  even  the  merit  v(  an> 
nouncing  this  law  with  philosophic  precision  ouuwt 
be  foirly  conceded  to  him.    For  the  objects  of  any 
two  ideas*  need  not  have  coexisted  in  the  same  m* 
sation  in  order  to  become  mutually  assodable.   The 
same  result  will  follow,  when  one  only  of  tlie  two 
ideas  has  been  represented  by  the  senses,  and  die 
other  by  the  memory. 

Long,  however,  before  either  Hobbs  or  Des  Carta, 
the  law  of  association  had  been  defined,  and  its  fan* 
portant  functions  set  forth  by  Melancthon,  Awma' 
bach,  and  Ludovicus  Vives ;  more  especially  by  the 

t.    Phantasia,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  employed  bjr 
es  to  express  the  mental  power  of  comprehemkn. 


*  I  here  OM  the  word  "  idea**  in  Bfr.  Haine*a  mow,  ob  se 
eoaot  of  its  general  currencj  among  the  Engliah  metapbr* 
Mciane,  thoagh  against  my  own  judgment ;  for  I  belieTe  that 
the  vagno  use  of  this  word  has  been  the  caoae  of  much  crrof 
and  more  confusion.   The  word  iSta,  in  ita  original  aeaae,  m 
utrd  bjr  Pindar.  Arittophanea,  and  in  the  goapd  of  Malthfv, 
repreamted  the  vimal  abstraction  of  a  dbtaat  ohieet,  wim 
we  see  the  whole  without  distinguishing  its  parts.   Plato 
adopted  it  as  a  technical  term,  and  as  the  antithesis  M 
Ei^ttXa,  or  sensuous  images ;  the  tranaicitt  sad  perishsbh 
emblems,  or  mental  words,  of  ideas.   The  ideas  theouelva 
he  considered  aa  mysterious  powers,  living,  seminal,  foma- 
tive,  and  exempt  from  time.    In  this  aense  the  word  beeaiM 
the  property  of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it  seldom  occurs  k 
Aristotle,  without  some  such  phrase  annexed  to  it,  as  acosid- 
ing  to  Plato,  or  as  Plato  says.    Our  Englisb  writera  to  the  end 
of  Charles  Snd's  reign,  or  somewhat  later,  employed  H  eitksi 
in  the  original  sense,  or  Platonically,  or  in  a  aenae  aearif 
correspondent  to  our  present  use  of  the  substantive.  Ideal, 
always,  however,  opposing  it,  more  or  leae.  to  image,  whether 
of  present  or  absent  obiects.    The  reader  will  not  be  dis|4eaaBi 
with  the  following  interesting  exemplification  from  biriMP 
Jeremy  Taylor:  "St. Lewis  the  king  aent  Ivo  Iridiop  ef 
Chartrea  on  an  embassy,  and  be  told,  that  he  met  a  grave  and 
stately  matron  on  the  way,  with  a  censer  of  fire  in  oae  hand, 
and  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  other ;  and  obaerving  her  to  have 
a  melancholy,  raligtoua.  and  pbontastic  deportment  and  look, 
he  asked  her  what  those  symbols  meant,  and  what  abo  meaia 
to  do  with  her  fire  and  water ;  she  answered,  my  purpose  k 
with  the  fire  to  bora  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  qveoek 
the  flamca  of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  God  purely  for  ths 
love  of  Ood.   But  we  rarely  meet  with  such  spirits,  whiek 
love  virtue  so  metaphysically  as  to  mkttrmet  her  f rem  mU  Mtr 
ribU  compo»ition»,  and  love  tkt  puritp  ef  the  idea.**   Dai 
Cartes  having  introduced  into  his  philosophy  the  faociAil  kf- 
pothesis  of  material  ideas,  or  certain  configuratioaa  of  Ike 
brain,  which  wera  as  so  many  moulds  to  the  influxes  of  tks 
external  worU ;  Mr.  Locke  adopted  the  term,  but  extended  in 
aignifieatioa  to  whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  miad*! 
atlentioQ  or  consciousness.    Mr.  Hume,  distinguishing  thsie 
representations  which  are  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  a  pie- 
aent  olqeet,  from  those  nproduced  by  the  mitMl  itself,  desir 
nated  the  formsr  by  tatpressieas,  and  eojAned  the  word  idM 
totbslattn.  266 
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« the  active  fbnction  of  the  mind ;  and  imaginatio 
ftr  tbe  receptivity  (vis  receptiva)  of  impreMiom,  or 
ftr  Ifaa  pd»9ive  perception.  The  power  of  combina- 
tioB  he  appropriate*  to  the  iumier : — *'  que  singula  et 
■Bpiiciter  acceperat  imaginatio,  ea  conjungit  et  dis- 
gnagil  phantasia.'*  And  the  law  by  which  the 
dnoghta  are  spontaneously  presented  follows  thus : — 
"que  simui  sunt  a  phanlasa  coroprehenra  si  alteru- 
Inn  occurrat,  aolet  secum  alferum  representare.'* 
Tb  time,  therefore,  he  subordinates  all  the  other  ex- 
dring  causes  of  association.  The  soul  proceeds  **  a 
CHBi  ad  afllectum,  ab  hoc  ad  instrumentnm,  a  parte 
td  Mam  ;*'  thence  to  the  place,  from  place  to  person, 
■d  Dom  this  to  whateter  preceded  or  followed,  all 
as  being  parts  of  a  total  impression,  each  of  which 
WKf  recal  the  other.  The  apparent  springs  **  Soltus 
fel  transiias  etiam  longisimos,"  he  explains  by  the 
■■e  tboaght  having  been  a  component  port  of  two 
smore  total  impressions.  Thus  **  ex  Scipione  venio 
JMOgitationera  potentis  Turcica  proper  victorias  ejus 
Id  ea  parte  Asic  in  qna  regnabat  Antiochos." 

But  from  Vives  I  pass  at  once  to  the  source  of  his 
iBetrinea,  and  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  re- 
■ttos  3ret  extant  of  Greek  philosophy)  as  to  the  first, 
■  ID  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  enunciation  of  the 
Hociative  principle,  viz :  to  the  writings  of  Aristo- 
It;  and  of  these  principally  to  the  books  **  De  Ani- 
■a,"  **  De  Memoria,"  and  ^at  which  b  entitled  in 
ks  old  translations  **  Farva  Naturalia."  In  as  mach 
B  later  writers  have  either  deviated  fjom,  or  added 
to  Us  doctrines,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced 
iMier  error  or  groundless  supposition. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Aristo- 
Is^  poaitionB  on  this  subject  are  unmixed  with  fic- 
Son.  The  wise  Stagyrite  speaks  of  no  successive 
anides  propagating  motion  like  billiard  balls,  (ps 
iobba  0  nor  of  nervous  or  animal  spirits,  where  inam- 
■le  and  irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  dis- 
lUed,  or  filtrated  by  ascension,  into  living  and  intel- 
Igtnt  fluids,  that  etch  and  re-etch  engravings  on  the 
nin,  (aa  the  foUoweia  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  hu- 
■onl  pathologist^  in  general ;)  nor  of  an  oscillating 
Cher  which  was  to  eflfect  the  same  service  for  the 
of  the  brain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  the 
il  spirits  perform  for  them  under  the  notion  of 
0IIOW  tubes,  (as  Hartley  teaches) — nor  finally,  (with 
«C  mora  recent  dreamers,)  of  chemical  compositions 
If  elective  affinity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  once  the 
■mediate  object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward 
iaon,  which  rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Bore- 
Hi.  and  there  disporting  in  various  shapes,  (as  the 
■hnce  of  plus  and  minus,  or  negative  and  poaitive, 
I  destroyed  or  re-established,)  images  out  both  past 
md  present  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  CAeory,  without 
■•tending  to  an  hypothesis;  or  in  other  wxirds,  a 
iomprehensive  survey  of  the  different  &Gts,  and  of 
heir  relations  to  each  other,  without  supposition^  i.  e. 
1 6et  plaeed  under  a  number  of  facts,  as  their  com- 
■on  support  and  explanation ;  though  in  the  minority 
if  instances,  these  hypotheses  or  suppositions  better 
Imerve  the  name  of  Xwowotnttii,  or  suffi^ions.  He 
■MB,  indeed,  the  word  KtrtfttU,  to  express  what  we 
idl  reDwscntationi  or  ideas,  but  he  carefully 
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guishes  them  from  material  motion,  designatmg  the 
latter  always  by  annexing  the  words  Ey  roirw.or  Kara 
Towov.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Aniroa," 
h<i  excludes  place  and  motion  from  all  the  operations 
of  thought,  whether  representations  or  volitions,  as 
attnbutes  utterly  and  absurdly  heterogeneous. 

The  general  law  of  anociation,  or  more  accurately 
the  common  condition  under  which  all  exciting  causes 
act,  and  in  which  they  may  be  generalized,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  this :  Ideas,  by  having  been  tog»> 
ther,  acquire  a  power  of  recalling  each  other;  or 
every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  repre- 
sentation of  which  it  had  been  a  part  In  the  {Mvcti- 
cal  determination  of  this  common  principle  to  partio* 
ular  recollections,  he  admits  five  agents  or  occaaioift- 
ing  causes :  1st,  connexion  in  time,  whether  simul- 
taneous, preceding  or  successive;  2d,  vicinity  or 
ccMinexion  in  space;  3d,  interdependence  or  necea- 
sary  connexion,  as  cause  aiMl  efllect;  4th,  likenem; 
and  5th,  contrast  As  an  additional  solution  of  the 
occasional  seeming  chasms  in  the  continuity  of  repRK 
duction,  he  proves  that  movements  or  ideas  pomese- 
ing  one  or  the  other  of  these  five  characters  had 
passed  through  the  mind  as  intermediate  links,  snfll- 
ciently  clear  to  recal  other  parts  of  the  same  total 
impressions  with  which  they  had  coexisted,  though 
not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention 
which  is  requisite  for  distinct  recollection,  cv  aa  vre 
may  aptly  express  it,  afler-consciousness.  In  associa- 
tion,  then,  consists  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  re- 
production of  impressions,  in  the  Aristotelian  Psy- 
chology. It  is  the  universal  law  of  the  jMSftee  fimcy 
and  meehaniad  memory ;  that  which  supplies  to  all 
other  faculties  their  objects,  to  all  thought  the  ele- 
ments of  its  materials. 

In  consulting  the  excellent  commentary  of  St  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  on  the  Parva  Naturalia  of  Aristotle,  I 
was  struck  at  once  with  its  close  resemblance  to 
Hume's  essay  on  association.  The  main  thoughts 
were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts  was 
the  aame,  and  even  the  illustrations  difibred  only  by 
Hume's  occasional  substitution  of  more  modem  ex- 
amples. I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  several  of 
my  literary  acquaintances,  who  admitted  the  close- 
ness of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed  too  great 
to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence;  but  they 
thought  it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held 
the  pages  of  the  angelic  Doctor  worth  turning  over. 
But  some  time  after,  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  King's  niews, 
showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having 
heard  that  Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Mackintosh  had  in 
his  lectures  passed  a  high  encomium  on  this  canon- 
ized philosopher,  but  chiefly  from  the  fiict  that  the 
volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  had  here 
and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of  reference  in 
his  own  hand-writing.  Among  these  volumes  wa9 
that  which  contains  the  Parva  NaturaUa,  in  the  old 
latin  versions,  swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  enra- 
mentary  afore  mentioned ! 

It  remains,  then,  for  me,  first  to  state  wherein 
Hartley  diflen  from  Aristotle ;  then,  to  exhibit  the 
grounds  of  my  convictioo,  that  he  diflbred  ooly  10 
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err ;  and  next,  as  the  reeolt,  to  ■bow,  by  what  m- 
floaoces  of  the  choioe  and  judgment  the  associative 
power  becomes  either  memory  or  fimcy ;  and,  in  con- 
cimioa,  to  appropriate  the  remaining  offices  of  the 
mind  to  the  reason  and  the  imagination.  With  my 
best  efibrts  to  be  as  perspicuous  as  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage will  permit  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly  so- 
licit the  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  my 
readers,  while  I  thus  go  **  sounding  on  my  dim  and 
pariloua  way. 


tt 


CHAPTER  VL 

UmI  Rsrtley*t  tfttein.  si  far  si  H  ditkn  from  that  of  Aria- 
lolls,  ia  oeithar  teoable  in  tbaory,  nor  ronnded  in  facta. 

Or  Hartley's  hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  h]rpo> 
dietical  oscillating  ether  of  the  nerves,  which  is  the 
fint  and  roost  obvious  distinction  between  his  system 
and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say  little.  This,  with 
ail  other  similar  attempts  to  render  that  an  object  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been 
already  sufficiently  exposed  by  the  younger  Reimarus, 
Maaase,  <tc  as  outraging  the  very  axioms  of  mechan- 
ioi,  in  a  scheme,  the  merit  of  which  consists  in  its 
being  mechanicnL  Whether  any  other  philosophy 
be  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 
the  mechanical  system  can  have  any  claim  to  be 
called  philosophy;  are  questions  for  another  {Uace. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  as  long  as  we  deny  the 
taner,  and  affirm  the  latter,  we  must  bewilder  our- 
aelvea,  whenever  we  would  pierce  into  the  adyta  of 
causation ;  and  all  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do, 
is  Id  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism 
of  the  eye,  (the  emancipation  from  which  P3rthagorBS 
by  his  numerai,  and  Plato  by  his  muncai,  symbols, 
and  both  by  geometric  discipline,  aimed  at,  as  the 
fine  vporaiitvTt  ov  of  the  mind)  under  this  strong 
■enauous  influence,  we  are  restless,  because  invisible 
things  are  not  the  objects  of  vision ;  and  metaphysical 
qrHems,  for  the  most  part,  become  popular,  not  fi>r 
dieir  truth,  but  in  proportion  as  they  attribute  to 
I  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  our  visual 
were  sufficiently  powerful. 

From  a  hundred  poaaible  confutations,  let  one  mxt- 
fioe.  According  to  this  system,  the  idea  or  vibration 
«  from  the  external  object  A  becomes  associable 
with  the  idea  or  vibration  m  from  the  external  object 
M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
to  le-produce  the  oscillation  m.  But  the  original 
fanpression  from  M  was  essentially  dififerent  from  the 
impression  A :  unless,  therefore,  dififerent  causes  may 
llfodace  the  same  effect,  the  vibration  a  could  never 
pradoce  the  vibration  m ;  and  this,  therefore,  could 
n«w  be  the  means  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated. 
To  nndentand  tliis,  the  attentive  reader  need  only 
be  raminded,  that  the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hart- 
}mf%  syatera,  nothing  more  than  their  appropriate 
eonfigarative  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  of 
the  fiuncy  to  conceive  the  pre-existence  of  the  ideas, 
in  any  chain  of  association,  as  so  many  dififerentJy 
fsknd.  biliiard-balls  in  contact,  so  that  when  an  ob- 


ject, the  billiard-stick,  strikes  the  first  or  white  bsU 
the  same  motion  propagates  itself  through  the  rod 
green,  blue,  black,  &c  and  sets  the  w  hole  in  motioa 
No !  we  must  suppose  the  very  same  force,  which 
coMlituie*  the  white  ball,  to  conatiiyU  the  red  m 
black ;  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to  amstiluu  the  itkg 
of  a  triangle ;  which  is  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  by  the  sensations  fioa  As 
objects  A  and  M,  the  nerves  have  acquired  a  diips* 
sition  to  the  vibrations  a  and  m,  and  therefore  a  Bssd 
only  be  repeated  in  order  to  re-produce  ai.  Mow 
we  will  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  possibility  of  and 
a  disposition  in  a  material  nerve ;  which  yet  aesoi 
scarcely  less  absurd  than  to  say,  that  a  weather-cock 
had  acquired  a  habit  of  turning  to  the  east,  fiom  ihi 
wind  having  been  so  long  in  that  quarter :  for  if  it 
be  replied,  that  we  must  take  in  the  ciroumsfance  of 
life,  what  then  becomes  of  the  mechanical  phikM»> 
phy  f  And  what  is  the  nerve,  but  the  fiint  which 
the  wag  placed  in  the  pot  as  the  first  ingredient  of 
his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt,  turnips,  and  noi* 
ton,  for  the  remainder  f  But  if  we  waive  this,  and 
pre-suppose  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  disposilioiv 
two  cases  are  poaaible.  Either,  every  idea  has  ill 
own  nerve  and  correspondent  oscillation,  or  this  ii 
not  the  case.  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  we  should 
gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions ;  for  then,  eveiy 
nerve  having  several  dispositions,  when  the  moiMB 
of  any  other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  there  will 
be  no  ground  or  cause  present,  why  exactly  the  o» 
cillation  m  should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  to 
which  it  was  equally  pre-disposed.  But  if  we  lahi 
the  former,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  of  ill 
own,  then  every  nerve  roust  be  capable  of  pro|» 
gating  its  motion  into  many  other  nervea ;  and  agaiOi 
there  ii  no  reason  assignable,  why  the  vibnukm  ■ 
should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libitum. 

It  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  vibralkas 
and  vibratiuncles ;  and  his  work  has  been  re-edited 
by  Priestley,  with  the  omission  of  the  material  hypa> 
thesis.  But  Hartley  was  too  great  a  man,  too  oohe* 
rent  a  thinker,  for  this  to  have  been  done  either 
consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpose.  For  all  other 
parts  of  his  system,  ^  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  thai 
system,  once  removed  from  their  mechanical  haaii^ 
not  only  lose  their  main  support,  but  the  very  motive 
which  led  to  their  adoption. .  Thus  the  principle  of 
contemporaneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  cob* 
mon  condition  of  all  the  laws  of  association.  Hartley 
was  constrained  to  represent  as  being  itself  the  sole 
loMk  For  to  what  law  can  the  action  of  material  atooi 
be  subject,  but  that  of  proximity  in  p2aoef  And  to  what 
law  can  their  motion  be  subjected,  but  that  of  timet 
Again,  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the  will,  tht 
reaion,  the  judgment,  and  the  understanding,  instead 
of  being  the  detormining  causes  of  association,  mail 
needs  be  represented  as  its  creatures,  and  among  ill 
mechanical  ejecte.  Conceive,  for  instance,  a  broad 
atream,  winding  through  a  mountainous  countiy 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  currents,  Taiying  and 
running  into  each  other  according  as  the  goain  chanor 
to  Mow  from  the  opening  of  the  mountains.  Tbs 
temporaiy  union  of  several  currents  in  one,  mmt» 
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Ann  the  naio  cnrrent  of  the  moment,  would  preeent 

■aeecarate  unage  of  Hartley's  theory  of  the  wilt 
Bad  thie  really  been  the  case,  the  consequence 

voold  have  been,  that  oar  whole  life  would  be  di- 
fidtd  between  the  despotism  of  the  outward  imprea- 
■ns,  and  that  of  senseless  and  passive  memory. 
Tkke  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most 
plulosopiucal  form,  viz :  that  every  partial  represent 
Mion  recalls  the  total  representation  of  which  it  was 
apart;  and  the  law  becomes  nugatory,  were  it  only 
feOB  its  universality.  In  practice  it  would,  indeed, 
bt  mere  lawlessness.  Consider  how  immense  most 
bt  die  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of 
BtPsors  church;  and  how  rapid  and  continuous 
Aa  series  of  such  total  impressions.  If,  therefore, 
na  suppoae  the  absence  of  all  interference  of  the 
w3l,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two  con- 
■fneuiLcs  must  result  Either  the  ideas,  (or  relicts 
if  sodi  impressions,)  will  exactly  imitate  the  order 
if  the  impression  itself,  which  would  be  absolute 
Min'aai ;  or  any  one  part  of  that  impression  might 
noil  any  other  part,  and,  (as  from  the  law  of  con- 
tinity  there  must  exi^  in  every  total  impression, 
tmm  one  or  more  parts,  which  are  components  of 
■■e  other  following  impression,  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
IHMJ  any  part  of  any  impression  might  recall  any 
pnc  of  any  other ^  without  a  cause  present  to  deter* 
it  should  be.  For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or 
as  causes  of  their  own  cause,  that  is,  at  once 
and  effects,  can  satisfy  those  only  who,  in 
Mr  pretended  evidence  of  a  God,  having,  first, 
leaanded  organiation  as  the  sole  cause  and  ground 
if  intellect,  will,  then,  coolly  demand  the  preexist* 
nea  of  intellect  as  the  cause  and  ground-work  of 
■ginixation.  There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  state  to 
akich  this  theory  applies  at  all,  namely,  thatof  oom- 
pleie  lightheadedness ;  and  even  to  this  it  applies  but 
■ftklly,  because  the  will  and  reason  are,  perhaps, 
Mver  wholly  suspended. 

A  ease  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Catholic  town  in 
3flnnany,  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Gottin- 
Sia,and  had  not  then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject 
^eooTersation.  A  young  woman  of  four  or  five  and 
wsnty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized 
vidi  a  nervous  fever;  during  which,  according  to  the 
tiona  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the 
,  she  became  poueMsed,  and,  as  it  ap> 
Mved,  by  a  Teiy  learned  devil.  She  continued  in- 
fly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very 
pooa  tones,  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
riuB  possession  was  rendered  more  probable,  by  the 
mown  Act  that  she  was  or  had  been  an  heretic. 
iTdtaire  homorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all 
lequainlance  with  medical  men ;  and  it  would  have 
lean  more  to  his  reputation  if  he  had  taken  this  ad- 
riee  in  the  present  instance.  The  case  had  attracted 
ha  particular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and,  by 
lis  statement,  many  eminent  physiologists  and  psy- 
!hoiogists  visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the 
Me  on  the  spot  Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  were 
IdLcn  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
Boosist  of  sentences  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for 

MC  bat  with  little  or  no  coonectian  widi  each 
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other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  oooU 
be  traced  to  the  Bible;  the  remainder  seemed  to  be 
in  the  rabbinical  dialect  All  trick  or  consjMncy  wm 
out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young  woman 
ever  been  an  harmless,  simple  creature,  but  she  wm 
evidendy  labouring  imder  a  nervous  fever.  In  the 
town  in  which  she  had  been  resident  for  many  years, 
as  a  servant  in  different  families,  no  solution  |»fsented 
itself.  The  young  phj^cian,  however,  determined  to 
trace  her  past  life  step  by  step;  for  the  patient  herrelf 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He, 
at  length,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place  where 
her  parents  had  lived ;  travelled  thither,  found  (Aesi 
dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and  from  him  leamtt 
that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  in  by  an 
old  protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  re- 
mained with  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man*b 
death.  Of  this  pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  bat 
that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With  great  difiicol^, 
and  after  much  search,  our  young  medical  philooch 
pber  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had  lived 
with  him  as  his  house-keeper,  and  had  inherited  hii 
effects.  She  remembered  the  giri ;  related,  that  her 
venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent,  and  cooU 
not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was  willing 
to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  afler  her  patronV  death, 
the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries 
were  then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the  pastorls 
habits,  and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon 
obtained.  For  it  appeared,  that  it  had  been  the  old 
man's  custom  for  years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  pai^ 
sage  of  his  house,  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself,  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  hit 
fiivorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these  were 
still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was 
a  very  learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist  Among 
the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  rabbinicnl 
writings,  together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers;  and  the  |diysician  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the 
young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  ooald  remain 
in  any  rational  mind,  concerning  the  true  origin  of 
the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and 
instance,  that  relics  of  sensation  may  exist,  for  an 
indefinite  time,  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  very  same 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  impressed ;  and, 
as  we  cannot  rationally  suppose  the  foverish  state  of 
the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimolna, 
this  foct,  (and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduee  ae- 
verel  of  the  same  kind,)  contributes  to  make  it  eren 
inrobable,  that  all  thoughts  are,  in  themselves,  impe- 
rishable ;  and  that,  if  the  intelligent  fiiculty  should  be 
rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only 
a  diflbrent  and  apportioned  organization,  the  body  09^ 
leetial  instead  of  tA«  body  terreetrial,  to  bring  befcne 
every  human  soul  the  collective  experience  of  Hi 
whole  past  existence.  And  this — this,  perchance,  ia 
the  dread  book  of  judgment,  m  whose  mysteriooa 
hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is  recorded !  Yea«  m 
the  very  nature  of  a  living  spirit  it  may  be  moio 
possible  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  awayi 
than  that  a  single  act,  a  single  thought,  shonld  be 
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looiened,  or  lott,  from  that  living  chain  of  caiuet,  to 
■U  whose  links,  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  free 
will,  our  only  absolute  tdj^  is  coextensive  and  co- 
present.  But  not  now  dare  1  longer  discourse  of  this, 
waiting  for  a  loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler  subject, 
warned  from  within  and  from  without,  that  it  is  pro- 
imation  to  speak  of  these  mysteries*  roi(  iiii6iw9rt 

ir^6{UTov,  Kai  w;  Srt  ?f it  cp»f  irrs  haos  vrw  KoXi.  Tiv 
yrfp  hpQvra  vp6s  rd  hf&ynrtov  (vyycW;  Koi  h^^iov  Toiif 
tmftvov  6tt  im  0d\Xuv  ri)  in'  iv  y^p  iv  vwrorc  tl6sv 
*Of^a>^of  HXioy  h^iotliiif  ft^  y«y<v^/tcv«s,  S3<  to  KoXov 
Ir  Uti  ^^x^  ith  Kdkt  yt¥9iihn.  Flotinvb. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Of  the  neceaary  eoueqaracM  of  the  Hartleian  theory — Of 
die  oriffinal  mittake  or  eqaWoeation  which  proeored  admit- 
rioo  for  the  theory— Memoria  Technica. 

Wk  will  pass  by  the  utter  inoothpatibility  of  such 
a  law,  (if  law  it  may  be  called,  which  would  itself 
be  the  slave  of  chances,  with  even  that  aj^i)earance 
of  rationality  forced  upon  us  by  the  outward  pheno- 
mena of  human  conduct,  abstracted  from  our  own 
consciousness.  We  will  sgree  to  forget  this  for  tho 
moment,  in  order  to  fix  our  attention  on  that  subordi- 
nation of  final  to  efficient  causes  in  the  human  being, 
which  flows  of  necessity  from  the  assumption,  that 
the  will,  and  with  the  will  sU  acts  of  thought  and 
attention,  are  parts  and  products  of  this  blind  me- 
dianism,  instead  of  being  distinct  powers,  whose 
function  it  is  to  control,  determine,  and  modify  the 
phantonna  chaos  of  association.  The  soul  becomes 
a  mere  ens  logicura ;  for  as  a  real  separable  being,  it 
would  be  more  worthless  and  ludicrous,  than  the 
Grimalkins  in  the  Catharpsichord.  described  in  the 
Spectator.  For  these  did  form  a  part  of  the  process ; 
but  in  Hartley's  scheme  the  soul  is  present  only  to  be 
pinched  or  ttrcJced,  while  the  very  squeals  or  purring 
are  produced  by  an  agency  wholly  independent  and 
alien.  It  involves  all  the  difficulties,  all  the  incom- 
prehensibility (if  it  be  not  indeed,  6^  litotyi  Soxh,  the 
i^isurdity)  of  intercommunion  between  substances 
that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of 
the  convenient  consequences  that  bribed  the  judg- 
ment to  the  admission  of  the  dualittic  hypothesis. 
Accordingly,  this  caput  mortuum  of  the  Hartleian 
process  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  the 
consciousness  considered  as  a  reaulu  as  a  tune,  the 
common  product  of  the  breeze  and  the  harp :  though 
this  again  is  the  mere  remoiion  of  one  absurdity,  to 
make  way  for  another  equally  preposterous.  For 
what  is  harmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  very 


e  **  To  those  to  whose  imagination  it  hai  never  been  pre- 
stoted,  how  heantiful  is  the  eoontenanee  of  jostiee  and  wi»- 
4oei  \  and  that  neither  the  morninit  nor  the  evenrag  star  are 
ss  fair.  For,  ia  order  to  direct  the  view  aright,  it  behoves 
tfiat  the  beholder  should  have  made  hiroNlf  congenerous  and 
rimHar  to  the  nhject  beheld.  Never  eoold  the  eye  have  be- 
hsld  the  ean,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  soliform,**  {tkmt 
iB,  yre-ceii^iirsd  te  ligki  kw  s  nwUwritv  of  eatomeo  sstlA 
llsl  00  light,)  "  oeithsr  osa  a  soul  not  beautifal  atiaio  to  an 
Maitioa  of  bsavtf." 


esse  of  which  is  perdfit  An  ens  rationale,  wUeh 
presupposes  the  power,  that  by  perceiving  creaisi  iti 
Tne  raaor's  edge  becomes  a  saw  lo  the  armed 
and  the  delicious  melodies  of  Piucell  or 
might  be  diiQointad  stammoings  to  a  hearer,  whsN  i 
partition  of  time  should  be  a  thotaand  times  sabiki  i 
than  ours.  But  this  obstacle  too,  let  us  UDsgioi 
ourselves  to  have  surmounted,  and  **at  one  bond 
high  overleap  all  bouiMi !"  Yet,  according  to  hii 
hypothesis,  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  am  at  |M* 
sent  soliciting  the  reader's  attentioo,  may  be  as  tnilf 
said  to  be  written  by  Saint  Paul's  church,  as  }tf 
me;  for  it  is  the  mere  moticm  of  my  muscles  tad 
nerves :  and  these  again  are  set  in  motioo  from  eit» 
nal  causes  equally  passive,  which  external  caoM 
stand  themselves  in  interdependent  connectno  wilk 
every  thing  that  exists  or  has  existed.  Thi»  Ihi 
whole  universe  co-operates  to  produce  the  nunottrt 
stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  I  myself,  and  I 
alone,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  bat  merely  tbi 
causeless  and  ejfftctieu  beholding  of  it  when  it  ii 
done.  Yet  scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  beholding ;  for 
it  is  neither  an  act  nor  an  effect ;  but  an  imposiftls 
creatioo  of  a  Bomething-notking  out  of  its  veiy  eon* 
tiary !  It  is  the  mere  quick'Silver  plating  behud  t 
looking-glass;  and  in  this  alone  onnsisfs  the  poor 
worthless  I .'  The  stmi  total  of  my  moral  and  intal* 
lectoal  intercourse,  dissolved  into  its  elemenls,  ait 
reduced  to  extemum,  motion,  eUgrta  €^  vdud^  aid 
those  diminished  wpiu  of  oonfigurative  molioii 
which  form  what  we  call  notions,  and  ootiocis  of  iis> 
tiooa.    Of  such  philosophy  well  might  Butler  say— 

**  The  netairfiysioB  but  a  poppet  oMtloB 
That  goes  with  screws,  the  ootioa  of  a  BOttoa; 
The  copy  of  a  copy,  and  lame  draught 
Unnaturally  taken  from  a  thought : 
That  counterfeits  all  pantomimie  tricks. 
And  tarns  the  eyes  like  an  old  nveifix  \ 
That  oounierchanges  whatsoe'er  it  calls 
B*  another  name,  and  makes  it  troe  or  false ; 
Toms  truth  to  Talmhood.  Talsehood  into  tmlk. 
By  virtue  of  the  Babylonien*s  tooth.*' 

MutMrnmrnM  T^tos^Als. 

The  inventor  of  the  watch  did  not  in  reality  inveiil 
it;  he  only  looked  on,  while  the  blind  canses,  (he 
only  true  artists,  were  unfolding  themselves.  So 
mtist  it  have  been  too  with  ray  friend  Aliaton,  when 
he  sketched  his  picture  of  the  dead  man  revrved  by 
the  bones  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  So  must  it  have 
been  with  Mr.  SotrrHEV  and  Lord  Btron,  when  the 
one  fancied  himself  composing  his  **  Rodkrick,"  and 
the  other  his  **Childe  Harold.**  The  same  most 
hold  good  of  all  sj^stems  of  philosophy ;  of  all  am, 
governments,  wan  by  sea  and  by  land ;  in  short,  of 
all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  «ver  will  be 
produced.  For,  according  to  this  system,  it  is  not  the 
aflectlons  and  passions  that  are  at  vrork,  in  aa  far  Vi 
they  are  aensations  or  thoughts.  We  only  fancy  that 
we  act  from  rational  resolves,  or  prudent  motiTes,  or 
from  impulses  of  anger,  love,  or  generosity.  In  all 
these  cases  the  real  agent  is  a  womethtng-mdlkiMg' 
everything,  which  does  all  of  which  we  know,  and 
knows  nothing  of  all  that  itwlf  does. 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intelKgMl 
and  holy  will,  must,  on  this  system,  be  mere  artie» 
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■nd  moCioiM  of  th0  air.  For  u  the  function  of  the 
undencaoding  k  oo  other  than  merely  (to  ap- 
to  itaelf)  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  phenome- 
M  of  the  aMociation ;  and  at  theee  derive  all  their 
Milifir  from  thf*  primary  aemationt ;  and  the  leoia- 
IHM  again  all  fAetr  reality  from  the  impreMiooi  ab 
mm ;  a  God  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangiUe,  can  es- 
■I  only  in  the  toundi  and  letters  that  form  hii  name 
md  attribotea.  If  in  ouradtei  there  be  no  nich  fiu> 
riliei  aa  tboae  of  the  will,  and  the  scientific  reason, 
w  most  either  have  an  imiate  idea  of  them,  which 
■oold  overthrow  the  whole  system,  or  we  can  have 
m  idea  at  alL  The  process,  by  which  Hume  degm- 
isd  die  notion  of  cause  and  efl^t  into  a  blind  product 
tf  delusion  and  habit,  into  iIm  mere  sensation  of  pro- 
tmiimg  life  (nisos  vitalis)  associated  with  the  images 
tf  the  memory ;  thb  same  process  must  be  repeated 
Is  die  equal  degradation  of  every  fimdametUal  idea 
k  ethics  or  theology. 

Fkr.  very  fiir,  am  I  from  barthening  with  the  odi- 
an  of  these  consequences  the  moral  diaracters  of 
IhoBS  who  firrt  formed,  or  have  since  adopted  the  sys* 
Mi !  It  is  most  noticeable  of  the  excellent  and  pious 
Iknley,  that  in  the  prooft  of  the  existence  and  attri- 
of  God,  with  which  his  second  volume  oom- 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  principles  or 
Nsolis  of  the  first.  Nay,  he  assumes,  os  his  founda- 
iiso,  ideas  which,  if  we  embrace  the  doctrine  of  his 
int  volume,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  vibrations 
if  tiie  ethereal  medium  common  to  the  nerves  and  to 
As  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  second 
volame  is,  with  die  fewest  possible  exceptions,  inde- 
pendent of  his  peculiar  system.  So  true  is  it,  that  the 
bith,  which  saves  and  sanctifies,  is  a  collective  ener- 
^,  a  total  act  of  the  whole  moral  being ;  that  its  liv- 
og  sensorium  is  in  the  heart ;  and  that  no  errors  of 
be  undemanding  can  be  morally  arraigned,  unless 
hey  have  proceeded  from  the  heart  But  whether 
bey  be  such,  iw  man  can  be  certain  in  die  case  of 
mother,  scarcely,  perhaps,  even  in  his  own.  Hence 
t  fellows,  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may 
Mchanoe  determine  u^at  is  an  heresy ;  but  God  can 
nly  know  who  is  a  heretic  It  does  not,  however,  by 
ny  means  follow,  that  opinions  fundamentally  false 
re  harmless.  An  hundred  causes  may  coexist  to 
iirm  one  complex  antidote.  Yet  the  sting  of  the  ad- 
er  remains  venomous,  though  there  are  many  who 
mm  taken  up  the  evil  thing ;  and  it  hurted  them 
ot!  Some  indeed  there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an 
lafortunale  neighbor-nation  at  least,  who  have  em- 
raced  this  system  with  a  full  view  of  all  its  moral 
od  religious  consequences ;  some — 


-who  deom  thamielTei  most  firae. 


When  tbty  within  this  gram  and  visible  iph«re 
Chain  down  the  winged  thought,  aeoffing  anent, 
Prond  in  thm  meanneM ;  and  ihemnlvei  they  cheat 
With  noisy  emixinen  or  learned  phraae. 
Their  subtln  fluidi,  impaeta,  ecaencee. 
Self-working  toob.  uncauaed  effects,  and  all 
Thoae  blink  omniseienta,  those  almighty  slaves, 
Uotaaaotiag  Cyrealioa  of  its  God  !" 

Inch  men  need  discipline,  not  argument;  they  must 
le  made  better  men,  before  they  can  become  wiser. 


The  attention  will  be  more  profitably  empfoyad  Id 
attempting  to  discover  and  expose  the  paralogiam^ 
by  the  magic  of  which  such  a  foith  could  find  admia- 
aion  into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler  creed.  Theae^  it 
aj^pears  to  me,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  sophism  aa 
their  common  genus;  the  mistaking  the amdition$  of 
a  thing  for  its  coimm  and  etsence ;  and  die  process  bf 
which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  fiiculty,  for 
the  foculty  itself.  The  air  I  breathe  is  the  ecnditiom 
of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  could  never  have  leamt 
that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  process  of  seeing ;  yaC 
having  seen,  we  know  that  the  eyes  must  have  pv^ 
existed  in  order  to  render  the  process  of  sight  posa- 
ble.  Let  us  cross-examine  HarUey's  scheme  under 
the  guidance  of  this  distinction ;  and  we  shall  disced 
ver,  that  contemporanei^  (Leibnitz's  Ltx  Conimni) 
i»  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itaelf 
being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  phenomena 
considered  as  material.  At  the  utmost,  it  is  to  thought 
the  same  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to  loco-motiaik 
In  every  volimtary  movement  we  first  counteract 
gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  It  oniat 
exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  counter- 
acted, and  which  by  its  re-action,  aids  the  force  that 
ii  exerted  to  resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  da 
when  we  leap  We  first  resist  the  gravitating  power 
by  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then  by  another  act^ 
voluntary  in  part,  we  jrield  to  it  in  order  to  light  oo 
the  spot  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  oui^ 
selves.  Now,  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  he  is 
composing;  or,  to  take  a  still  more  common  caaob 
while  he  is  trying  to  recollect  a  name ;  and  he  will 
find  die  process  completely  analogous.  Most  of  my 
readers  will  have  observed  a  small  water  inaect  oo 
the  surfoce  of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  cinque-spoCp 
ted  shadow,  fringed  with  prismatic  colors,  on  the  son- 
ny bottom  of  the  brook;  and  will  have  noticed,  how 
the  litde  animal  wins  its  way  up  against  the  stream, 
by  alternate  pulses  of  active  and  passive  motion,  now 
resisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  ui  (»der 
to  gather  strength  and  a  momentary  fulcrum  for  a 
further  propulsion.  This  is  no  unapt  emblem  of  the 
mind's  self-experience  in  the  act  of  thinking.  There 
are  evidently  two  powers  at  work,  which  relatively 
to  each  other  are  active  and  passive ;  and  this  is  not 
possible  without  an  intermediate  faculty,  which  is  at 
once  both  active  and  passive.  (In  philosophical  lan- 
guage, we  must  denominate  this  intermediate  fiicol^ 
in  all  its  degrees  and  determinations,  the  imagina- 
tion. But  in  common  language,  and  especially  on 
the  subject  of  poetry,  we  appropriate  the  name  to  a 
superior  degree  of  faculty,  joined  to  a  t»uperk>r  volun- 
tary control  over  it.) 

Contemporaneity  then,  being  the  common  condition 
of  all  the  laws  of  association,  and  a  component  ele- 
ment in  all  the  materia  subjecta,  the  parts  of  which 
are  to  be  associated,  mtist  needs  be  co-present  with 
all.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  to  pass 
off  on  an  incautious  mind,  this  constant  companioo 
of  each,  for  the  essential  substance  of  all.  But  if  wv 
appeal  to  our  own  consciousness,  we  shall  find  thai 
even  time  itself,  as  the  cause  of  a.  partictdar  act  of  aa* 

sociation,  is  distinct  from  contemporaneity,  as  the 
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Hamt  of  aU  — Dciatiop.    Seeing  a  luickerel,  it  nifty 
Imppen  that  I  immediately  think  of  gooeeberriet,  be- 
eauie  I  at  the  nme  time  ate  mackerel  with  gooee- 
berriee  as  the  nuce.    The  fint  lyllable  of  the  latter 
word,  being  that  which  had  OKexieted  with  the  im- 
age of  the  bird  to  called,  I  may  then  think  of  a  gooee. 
In  the  next  moment  the  image  of  a  swan  may  arise 
aefiNre  me,  though  I  had  never  seen  the  two  birds  to- 
gether.   In  the  two  former  instances,  I  am  consdous 
that  their  coexistence  in  time  was  the  circumstance 
that  enabled  me  to  recollect  them ;  and  equally  ooo- 
seious  am  I,  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  me  by  the 
joint  operation  of  likeness  and  contrast  So  it  is  with 
eaiiss  and  efect ;  so  too  with  order.    So  am  I  able  to 
distinguish  whether  it  was  proximity  in  time,  or  con- 
tinuity in  space,  that  occasioned  me  to  recall  B  oo 
the  mention  of  A.    They  cannot  be  indeed  «7»rataf 
fiom  contemporaneity ;  for  that  would  be  to  separate 
them  from  the  mind  itself    The  act  of  consciousness 
is  iJMieed  identical  with  time,  considered  in  its  essence. 
(I  mean  time  per  se,  as  contra-distinguished  frtMU  our 
motion  of  time ;  for  this  is  always  blended  with  the 
idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  contrary  of  time,  is  there- 
lore  its  measure.)    Nevertheless,  the  accident  of  see- 
ing two  objects  at  the  same  mcmient,  acts  as  a  di^n- 
gnishable  cause  from  that  of  having  seen  them  in  the 
same  place;  and  the  true  practical  general  law  of 
Msnriation  is  this:  that  whatever  makes  certain  parts 
of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct  than  the 
net,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these,  in  pre- 
ference to  others  equally  linked  together  by  the  com- 
mon condition  of  contemporaneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a 
more  appropriate  and  philosophical  term)  of  continu- 
Uy.    But  the  will  itself,  by  confining  and  intensify- 
ing* the  attention,  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness  or 
distinctness  to  any  object  whatsoever;   and  fifom 
hence  we  may  deduce  the  uselessness,  if  not  the  ab- 
surdity, of  certain  recent  schemes,  which  promiae  an 
artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reali^  can  only  pro- 
duce a  confusion  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sound  logic,  as  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  ge- 
nus ;  philosophical  knowledge  of  facts  under  the  rela- 
tXMi  of  cause  and  effect;  a  cheerful  and  communica- 
tive temper,  that  disposes  us  to  notice  the  similarities 
and  contrasts  of  things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  illus- 
trate the  one  by  the  other;  a  quiet  conscience;  a 
condition  free  from  anxieties;  sound  health,  and, 
above  all.  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive  remembrance.) 
a  healthy  digestion ;  these  are  the  best — these  are  the 
only  Arts  of  Mkmort. 


*  I  am  aware  that  thii  word  oceura  neithar  in  Jobiwon's 
IMetionarF,  nor  in  any  clawical  writer.  Bat  the  word  "  U 
hUmi,**  which  Newton  and  other*  before  him  emplof  in  this 
sense,  ii  now  to  eomplelely  appropriated  to  another  meaning, 
that  I  oonld  not  oie  it  witboat  ambif  ally  :  while  to  para- 
pbraee  thesenee,  aa  by  render  intense,  would  often  break  up 
the  lentenee.  and  deetroy  that  harmony  of  the  petition  of  the 
worda  with  the  lofical  pontion  of  the  Ihoaahti,  which  ii  a 
beauty  in  all  compoaltion,  and  more  especially  desirable  in  a 
eloae  philosophical  inrestiffation.  I  hare  therefore  hazarded 
the  word  intensify :  though  I  conftas  it  sounds  uncouth  to 
■f  own  ear. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  systen  of  Dualism,  introdoeed  by  Des  CMa 
first  by  Bpinoca,  and  aftertrards  by  Leiboila.  iali 
trine  of  Harmooia  prcsstabUita— Ryloaoism— Mai 
Neither  of  these  systems,  cm  any  possible  tbeocy  i 
tioo,  supplies  or  saperaedes  a  theory  of  pereeplk 
plains  the  formation  of  the  assoctabb. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Des  Cartel 

first  philosopher  who  introduced  the  absol 

essential  heterogeneity  of  the  soul  as  inte 

and  the  body  as  matter.    The  assomplioo, 

form  of  speaking,  have  remained,  though  tk 

of  all  other  properties  to  matter  but  that  of  c 

on  which  denial  the  whole  Byttem  of  da 

grounded,  has  been  long  exploded.    For  i 

penetrability  is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode  < 

ance,  its  admission  places  the  essence  of  Mrf 

act  or  power,  which  it  poosesses  in  ooob 

spirk ;  and  body  and  spirit  are  therefore  n 

absolutely  heterogMieous,  but  may,  without 

surdity,  be  supposed  to  be  different  modes  m 

in  periectioo,  of  a  common  substmtum.    To 

sibility,  however,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to 

The  soul  was  a  thinking  substance;  and 

spac&fUing  substance.    Yet  the  apparent  i 

each  on  the  other  pressed  heavy  on  the  phtl 

on  the  one  hand ;  and  no  less  heavily,  on  t 

hand,  pressed  the  evident  truth,  that  the 

causality  holds  only  between  homogeneoo 

i.  e.  things  havii^^  some  common  property,  an 

extend  from  one  world  into  another,  its  oppc 

close  analjTsis  evinced  it  to  be  no  leas  absi 

the  question,  whether  a  man's  affection  for 

lay  north-east  or  south-west  of  the  love  ha 

wards  his  child  ?    Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  a  p 

lished  harmcmy,  which  he  certainly  borrow 

Spinoxa,  who  had  himself  taken  the  hint  fi 

Cartes'  animal  machines,  was  in  its  rommoii : 

tation  too  strange  to  survive  the  inventor — tc 

nant  to  our  common  sense  (which  is  not  ind< 

tied  to  a  judicial  voice  in  the  courts  of  sden 

losophy ;  but  whose  whispers  still  exert  a  stm 

influence.)    Even  Wolf,  the  admirer,  and  il 

s]rstematizer  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine, 

himself  with  defending  the  possibility  of  the  i 

does  not  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  the  edifice. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hylozoism,  on  the  otha 
the  death  of  all  rational  physiology,  and,  in 
all  physical  science;  for  that  requires  a  limit 
terms,  and  cannot  consist  with  the  arbitrar 
of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualitiea. 
it  answers  no  purpose ;  unless,  indeed,  a  d 
can  be  solved  by  multiplying  it,  or  thai  we 
quire  a  clearer  notion  of  our  soul,  by  being  { 
we  have  a  million  souls,  and  that  every  atoi 
bodies  has  a  soul  of  its  own.    Far  more  pniti 
to  admit  the  difficulty  once  for  all.  and  then 
at  rest    There  is  a  sediment,  indeed,  at  the 
of  the  vessel,  but  all  the  water  above  it  is  el 
transparent    The  Hylozoist  only  shakes  it 
renders  the  whole  turbid. 
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But  it  iiiioC  mther  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  duty 
of  the  philoiDpher,  to  detpair,  concerning  any  unport- 
nt  problein.  until,  av  in  the  «iuaring  of  the  circle, 
h»  imponibility  of  a  lolntion  has  been  demonctrated. 
How  the  etm  aMumed  as  originally  distinct  from  the 
Kvc  can  ever  unite  itself  with  it;  how  being  can 
mnsform  itaelf  into  a  knowings  becomes  conceivable 
OD  one  only  condition ;  namely,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  w»  representativa,  or  the  sentient,  is  itself  a 
•pedes  of  being ;  L  e.  either  as  a  property  or  attri- 
p.  or  as  an  hypostasis  or  self  subsistence.    The 
is,  indeed,  the  assumption  of  materialism ;  a 
which  could  not  but  be  patronized  by  the  phi- 
if  only  it  actually  performed  what  it  pro- 
Put  how  any  aflbction  firom  without  can  me- 
itself  into  perception  or  will,  the  mate- 
mliit  has  hitherto  left,  not  only  as  incomprehensible 
IB  he  found  it,  but  has  aggravated  it  into  a  compre- 
hnnble  absurdity.    For,  grant  that  an  object  from 
withoot  oould  act  upon  the  conscious  adjf,  as  on  a 
eansabstantial  oliject;  yet  such  an  aflbction  could 
osly  engender  something  homogeneous  with  itself 
oould  only  propagate  motion.    Matter  has  no 
We  remove  one  surfoce  but  to  meet  with 
We  can  but  divide  a  particle  into  particles ; 
md  each  atom  comprehends  in  itself  the  properties 
flf  the  material  universe.    Let  any  reflecting  mind 
the  experiment  of  explaining  to  itself  the  evi- 
of  our  sensuous  intuitions,  from  the  hypothesis 
that  in  any  given  perception  there  is  a  something 
which  has  been  communicated  to  it  by  an  impact  or 
aa  impression  ab  extra.    In  the  first  place,  by  the 
impact  OD  the  percipient  or  ens  representans.  not  the 
•iQect  itsel£  but  only  its  action  or  effect,  will  pass 
into  the  same.    Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibra- 
into  the  metal  of  the  bell.    Now  in  our 
perception,  it  is  not  the  mere  power  or 
act  of  the  oliject,  but  the  object  itselC  which  is  imme- 
diately present    We  might,  indeed,  attempt  to  ex- 
this  result  by  a  chain  of  deductionn  and  condu- 
;  but  that,  first,  the  very  foculty  of  deducing 
and  concluding  would  equally  demand  an  explana- 
tion; and.  secondly,  that  there  exists,  in  fact,  no  such 
mlermediation  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of 
canae  and  efilecL    It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  pro- 
duct of  a  syllogism,  which  is  present  to  our  conscious- 
DCSB.    Or  would  we  explain  this  supervention  of  the 
olgect  to  the  sensation,  by  a  producti^'e  faculty  set  in 
motion  by  an  impulse ;  still  the  transition,  into  the 
petcipient,  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  im- 
polae  proceeded,  assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate 
and  wholly  possess  the  soul. 


'*  And  like  s  God,  by  iptiitnal  art. 

Be  all  in  mil,  sod  all  in  every  part*' 

Cowlejf, 

And  how  came  the  pereepient  here  7  And  what  is 
become  of  the  wonder-pressing  matter,  that  was  to 
perform  all  these  marvels  by  force  of  mere  figure, 
weight,  and  motion  ?  The  most  consistent  proceeding 
of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fall  back  into  the 
common  rank  of  touJUand'hodyiUM ;  to  afllect  the  mya- 
terious,  and  declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation 
fceea,  and  not  to  be  undentood,  which  it  would  be 


profone  to  examine  too  closely,  Datur  non  intelligi- 
tur.  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed  by  miracles,  and 
a  faith  not  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a  phikao- 
pher  may  venture  to  pass  by,  without  suspecting 
himself  of  any  irreligious  tendency. 

Thus,  as  materialism  has  been  generally  taught,  it 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  owes  all  its  (Noselytes 
to  the  propensity  so  common  among  men,  to  mistake 
distinct  images  for  clear  conceptions ;  and,  vice 
to  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  from  its  own 
ture  is  unimaginable.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
intelligible,  it  ceases  to  be  materialism.  In  order  to 
explain  thinking,  as  a  material  phenomenon,  it  is 
necessary  to  refine  matter  into  a  mere  modificadoo 
of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  function  of  aytpeai^ 
tfi^  and  perceiving.  Even  so  did  Priestley  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Price !  He  stript  matter  of  all  its  n»- 
terial  properties;  substituted  spiritual  powers^  and 
when  we  expected  to  find  a  body,  behold !  we  had 
nothing  but  its  ghost!  the  tq^Kirition  of  a  defmict 
substance ! 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject ;  becaiae 
it  will  (if  God  grant  health  and  permission)  be  treat* 
ed  of  at  large,  and  systenbtically,  in  a  worit,  which 
I  have  many  years  been  preparing,  on  the  Paonuo 
TivE  Logos  human  and  divine;  with,  and  as  the 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  To  make  myself  intelligible  as  far  as  my 
present  subject  requires,  it  will  be  sufficient  brie^ 
to  observe — 1.  That  all  association  demands  and  pra* 
supposes  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  images 
to  be  associated.  2.  The  hypothesis  of  an  external 
world  exactly  correspondent  to  those  images  or  modi- 
fications of  our  own  being,  which  alone  (according 
to  this  system)  we  actually  behold,  is  as  thorough 
idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  eqtially  (pai^ 
haps,  in  a  more  perfect  degree)  removes  all  reali^ 
and  immediateness  of  perception,  and  places  us  in  a 
dream-world  of  phantoms  and  spectres,  the  inexpfi- 
cable  swarm  and  equivocal  generation  of  motions  hi 
our  own  brains.  3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither  in- 
volves the  explanation,  nor  precludes  the  necessity, 
of  a  mechanism  and  co-adequate  forces  in  the  per- 
cipient, which  at  the  more  than  magic  touch  of  tha 
impulse  from  without,  is  to  create  anew  for  itself  tha 
correspondent  object  The  formation  of  a  copy  ia 
not  solved  by  the  mere  pre-existence  of  an  original ; 
the  copyist  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration  must  repeat 
more  or  less  perfectly  the  process  of  Raphael.  It 
would  be  eosy  to  explain  a  thought  from  the  image 
on  the  retina,  and  that  from  the  geometry  of  light* 
if  this  very  light  did  not  present  the  very  same  diflS- 
culty.  We  might  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin 
creed  of  the  tortoise  that  supported  the  bear,  that 
supported  the  elephant,  that  supported  the  world,  to 
the  tune  of  "  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built."  Tha 
tic  Deo  placitum  ett  we  all  admit  as  the  sufficient 
cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  sufficient 
reason;  but  an  answer  to  the  whence?  and  why! 
is  no  answer  to  the  how ;  which  alone  is  the  physi- 
ologist's concern.  It  is  a  mere  sophisma  pigrum,  and 
(as  Bacon  hath  said)  the  arrogance  of  pusillanimity, 
which  lifU  up  the  idol  of  a  mortal's  fancy,  and 
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mandi  us  to  fall  down  and  wonhip  it,  aa  a  work  of 
divine  wiidom,  an  ancile  or  palladium  fallen  from 
heaven.  By  the  very  same  argument  the  supporters 
of  the  Ptolemaic  system  might  have  rebufled  the 
Newtonian,  and  pointing  to  the  sky  with  self-com- 
placent *  grin,  have  appealed  to  common  tense  whe- 
ther the  sun  did  not  move,  and  the  earth  stand  still. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ii  phikMophf  poMib1«  ••  a  ■cieooe  1  and  what  are  its  eondi- 
tioofll — Giordano  Bruno— Literary  arittocracy,  or  ths  ez- 
istSDoe  of  a  tacit  compact  among  tiie  learned  aa  a  privileged 
Older— The  aalhor'a  obligatiom  to  the  Myttioe— To  Eman- 
■sl  Kant— The  diftraoee  between  the  letter  and  the  ipirtt 
of  Kaot'i  writings,  sod  a  vindication  of  prudence  in  Ibe 
laaching  of  philueophy — Picbie's  attempt  to  complete  the 
critical  «y*tem — Iia  partial  auceoM  and  ultimate  faihire— ■ 
OMIgatiooB  to  Bcbeliing ;  and,  among  Eogliab  writers,  to 
flaomares. 

After  I  had  successively  studied  in  the  schools  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley,  and  could 
find  in  neither  of  them  an  abiding  place  for  my  rea- 
son, I  began  to  ask  myself,  is  a  system  of  philosophy, 
aa  different  from  mere  history  and  historic  classifica- 
tkm,  possible?  If  possible,  what  are  its  necessary 
oonditions?  I  was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer 
the  first  question  in  the  negative,  and  to  admit  that 
the  sole  practicable  employment  for  the  human  mind 
was  to  observe,  to  collect,  and  to  classify.  But  I  soon 
UHXt  that  human  nature  itself  fought  up  against  this 
wilful  resignation  of  intellect;  and  as  soon  did  I  find, 
that  the  scheme,  taken  with  all  ita  consequences,  and 
cleared  of  all  inconsistencies,  was  not  less  impracti- 
caUe,  than  contra-natural.  Assume,  in  its  full  extent, 
the  position,  nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in 
fsiua,  without  Leibnitz's  qualifying  prater  ipsum  tn- 
ieUectum,  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was 
onderstood  by  Hartley  and  Condi liac,  and  what  Hume 
had  demonstratively  deduced  from  this  concesnon 
oooceming  cause  and  effect,  will  apply  with  equal 
and  crushing  force  to  all  thet  other  eleven  categori- 
cal forms,  and  the  logical  functions  corresponding  to 
them  How  can  we  make  bricks  without  straw?  Or 
build  without  cement?  We  learn  all  things  indeed 
by  occasion  of  experience ;  but  the  very  facts  so  learnt 
force  us  inward  on  the  antecedents,  that  must  be  pre- 
sapposed  in  order  to  render  experience  itself  possible. 
The  first  book  of  Locke's  Essays  (if  the  supposed 
error,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  be  not  a  mere 
thing  of  straw ;  an  absurdity,  which  no  man  ever 
did,  or.  indeed,  ever  could  believe)  is  formed  on  a 
JA^KHa  Erepo^nrnuiay,  and  involves  the  old  mistake 
of  cum  hoc:  erfg^o  propter  hoc. 

The  term  Philosophy,  defines  itself  as  an  afllection* 
ate  seeking  after  the  truth ;  but  Truth  is  the  correla- 
tive of  Being.  This  again  is  no  way  conceivable ; 
bat  by  assuming  as  a  postulate,  that  both  are,  ah 

*  "  And  cozcombi  vanquiih  Berkeley  with  a  grin  " — Pope, 

t  Videlicet-,  qaaniity,  quality,   relation,  and  mndn,  each 

oooatiting  nf  three  tuhdivifiions.    Vide  Kriiik  der  reineu  Ver- 

Boafk,  p.  95.  and  106.   Bee,  too,  the  judioiout  remarks  in 

Locks  sod  Hume. 
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initio,  identical  and  oo-ioherent;  that  ioteUigeaei 
and  being  are  reciprocally  each  other's  Substrate.  1 
presumed  that  thia  was  a  possible  oonceplion  (t.  e.  tkt 
it  involved  no  logical  incoosoaance)  from  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  scholastic  definition  of  tks 
Supreme  Beings  as  actus  purisaimtis  sine  oUa  polc» 
tialitate,  was  received  in  the  schools  of  Theokigy^ 
both  by  the  Pontifican  and  the  Reformed  divin« 
The  early  sttidy  of  Plato  and  Pkitinua,  with  the  am 
raentaries  and  the  Thkoloqica  Plator ica,  of  dit 
illustrious  Florentine;  of  Procltis,  and  Gemistiai 
Pletho;  and.  at  a  later  period,  of  the  '« De  InunciM 
et  Innumerabili,'*  and  th9*'Dela  cause,  principiod  L 
imo,"  of  the  phikMopher  of  Nola,  who  could  boast  of  i^ 
a  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  Fulke  Greville  among  Ui  ^ 
patrons,  and  whom  the  idolateis  of  Rome  burnt  ai  n  p 
atheist  in  the  year  1660;  had  all  contributed  to  pt^  g 
pare  my  mind  for  the  receptbn  and  welcoming  of  the  « 
Cogito  quia  sum,  et  sum  quia  Cngito ;  a  phikisophy  of 
seeming  hardihood,  but  certainly  the  most  anciaal,  . 
and  therefore,  presumptively,  the  most  natural.  . 

Why  need  1  be  afraid  ?    Say  rather  how  dare  I  fas     , 
ashamed  of  the  Teutonic  theosophist,  Jacob  BehmeDt 
Many,  indeed,  and  gross  were  his  deluadoni;  and 
such  as  furnish  frequent  and  ample  occaakm  for  the 
triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  ignorant  s&oa> 
maker,  who  had  dared  to  think  for  himself.    Bat 
while  we  remember  that  these  delusions  were  such 
OS  might  be  anticipated  from  hia  utter  want  of  all  iD> 
tellectual  discipline,  and  from  his  ignorance  of  ratiooal 
psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hitter  defect 
he  had  in  common  with  the  most  learned  theologiani 
of  his  age.     Neither  with  books,  nor  with  book- 
learned  men,  was  he  convemnt    A  meek  and  shy 
qnietist,  his  intellectual  powers  were  never  stimo* 
lated  into  feverous  energy  by  crowds  of  prosel3rtes,or 
by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.    Jacob  BEHmm  was 
an  enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  semv.as  not  merely  dis- 
tinguished, btit  as  contra-distinguished,  from  a  fonatic. 
While  I  in  part  translate  the  following  observarkaiB 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me 
be  permitted  to  premise,  that  I  might  have  transcribed 
the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my  own,  which 
were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was 
given  to  the  worid ;  and  that  I  prefer  another'a  words 
to  my  own.  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority  of  pub- 
lication, but  still  more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy, 
in  a  case  where  coincidence  only  was  possible. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philosa- 
phy.  during  the  two  or  three  last  centuries,  cannot 
but  admit,  that  there  appears  to  have  existed  a  sort 
of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among  the  learned,  not  to 
pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  speculative  science. 
The  privilege  of  free  thought,  so  highly  extolled,  has 
at  no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except 
within  this  limit ;  and  not  a  single  stride  beyond  it 
has  ever  been  ventured  without  bringing  obloquy  on 
the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of  genius  among  the 
learned  class,  who  actually  did  overaiep  this  bound- 
ary, anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  so 
done.  Therefore,  the  true  depth  of  science,  and  ths 
penetration  to  the  inmost  centre,  from  which  all  tho 
lines  of  knowledge  diverge,  to  their  ever  distant  oir 
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abandoned  to  iha  Ulitente,  and  the 
le.  whom  nnsUlled  yearning,  and  an  original 
dbsinency  or  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of 
indwelling  and  livii^  ground  of  ail    things, 
then.  be<*anBe  their  names  had  never  been 
•BioUed  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  persecuted 
hf  ike  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their 
l%IUs  and  privileges     All.  without  distinction,  were 
bnnded  as  fanatics  and  phantasts;  not  only  those 
irbose  wild  and  exorbitant  imaginations  had  actually 
uagindered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque  phan- 
and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most 
poor  copies  and  gross  caricatures  of  genuine  in- 
bot  the  truly  inspired  likewise,  the  origin- 
als ihemeelvea !    And  this  for  no  other  reason  but 
tfiey  were  the  unieamed  men  of  humble  and 
occnpatiofis.    When,  and  from  whom  among 
llie  literati  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  di- 
^rine  doxolfjgy  repeated,  **  I  thank  thee,  O  Father ! 
Lsfd  of  Heaven  and  Earth !  because  thou  hast  hid 
tbsM  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re- 
vealed them  unto  babes T    No!  the  haughty  priests 
of  learning  not  only  banished  from  the  schools  and 
■arts  of  science  all  who  had  dared  drew  living  wa- 
ten  from  ifae/ounloiii,  but  drove  them  out  of  the  very 
Isaiple,  whieh,  mean  time,  **  buyen  and  tellers,  and 
wumtif-t^angere**  were  suffered  to  make  "a  den  of 
tUevee:* 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  sub- 
sisntial  ground  for  this  contemptuous  pride  in  those 
literati,  who  have  roost  distinguished  themselves  by 
tbeif  acorn  of  Behmcn,  Db  Thotras,  Georob  Fox, 
&e. ;  unless  it  be,  that  they  could  write  ortogrephical- 
ly,  make  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  fiishions  of  au- 
dMTriiip  almost  literally  at  their  Jinger*s  ends,  while 
the  latter,  in  simplicity  of  soul,  made  their  words 
immediate  echoes  of  their  feelings.  Hence  the  fre- 
quency of  those  phrases  among  them,  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration ; 
as  for  instance,  **  it  was  delivered  unto  met"  **  /  strove 
wot  fe  tfMok,*'  **  I  said,  I  wUl  be  silent,**  **  but  the  word 
was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire"  **  and  I  could  not 
forbear**  Hence,  too,  the  unwillingness  to  give  of- 
fence ;  hence  the  foresight,  and  the  dread  of  the  cla- 
mon  which  would  be  raised  against  them,  so  fre- 
quently avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and 
expressed,  as  was  natural,  in  the  words  of  the  only 
book  with  which  they  were  familiar.  '*  Woe  is  me 
that  I  am  become  a  man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  con- 
tmtion  —  I  love  peace :  the  souls  of  men  are  dear 
imto  me :  yet  be<»use  I  seek  for  light,  every  one  of 
them  doth  curse  me  !*'  O!  it  requires  deeper  feeling, 
and  a  stronger  imagination,  than  belong  to  most  of 
those  to  whom  reasoning  and  fluent  expression  have 
been  as  a  trade  learnt  in  boyhood,  to  conceive  with 
srhat  might,  with  what  inward  strivings  and  commo- 
tion, tba  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth  takes 
possession  of  an  uneducated  man  of  genius.  His 
msditations  are  almost  inevitably  employed  on  the 
eternal,  or  the  everlasting ;  for'*  the  world  is  not  his 
friend,  nor  the  world's  law.**  Need  we  then  be  sur- 
prised, that  under  an  excitement  at  once  so  strong 
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and  so  unusual,  the  man's  body  should  sympathise 
with  the  struggles  of  his  mind ;  or  that  be  should  at 
times  be  so  far  deluded  as  to  mistake  the  tumultuous 
sensations  of  his  nerves,  and  the  co-existing  spectres 
of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols  of  the  truths  which 
wera  opening  on  him  ?  It  has  indeed  been  plausibly 
observed,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  or  to 
collect  sny  intelligible  meaning,  from  the  writings  of 
these  ignorant  mystics,  the  reader  must  bring  with 
him  a  spirit  and  judgment  superior  to  that  of  the 
writers  themselves: 

"  And  what  he  brines,  what  neods  he  ebewbere  oeek  V* 

Paradue  Regained, 

— A  sophism,  which,  I  fully  agree  with  Warburton, 
is  unworthy  of  Milton ;  how  much  more  so  of  tha 
awful  person,  in  whose  mouth  he  has  placed  it?  On* 
assertion  I  will  venture  to  make,  as  suggested  by  my 
own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the  human 
understanding,  and  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  far  jiister  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if 
in  the  whole  huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as 
much  fulness  of  heart  and  intellect  as  burst  f<»lh  in 
many  a  simple  page  of  George  Fox,  Jacob  Bbhmen 
and  even  of  Behroen's  commentator,  the  pious  and 
fervid  William  Law. 

The  feeling  of  gratitude  which  I  cherish  towards 
these  men  has  caused  me  to  digress  further  than  1 
had  foreseen  or  proposed ;  but  to  have  passed  them 
over  in  an  historical  sketch  of  my  literary  life  and 
opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  denial 
of  a  debt,  the  concealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writ- 
ings of  thrae  mystics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  pre- 
vent my  mind  from  being  imprisoned  within  the  out- 
line of  any  single  dogmatic  system.  They  contributed 
to  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head ;  gave  me  an  in- 
distinct, yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook 
of  DEATH,  and  were  aa  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays 
in  winter,  into  which  a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled 
from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not  yet  penetrated,  if 
they  were  to  afford  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter.  If 
they  were  too  oflen  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me 
by  day,  yet  they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  through- 
out the  night,  during  my  wanderings  through  the 
wilderness  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to  skirt,  without 
crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief.  That 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irre- 
ligious Panthkish,  I  well  know.  The  ETHicaof 
Spinoza  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  instance.  But,  at  no 
time  could  I  believe,  that  in  itself,  and  essentially,  it 
is  incompatible  with  religion,  natural  or  revealed; 
and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  con- 
trary. The  writings  of  the  illustrioOs  sage  of  Kon- 
igsherg,  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  more 
than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigorated  and  disci- 
plined my  understanding.  The  originality,  the  depth, 
and  the  compression  of  the  thoughts ;  the  novelty  and 
subtlety,  yet  solidity  and  importance,  of  the  distinc- 
tions ;  the  adamantine  chain  of  the  logic ;  and,  I  will 
venture  to  add.  (paradox  as  it  MriW  appear  to  those 
who  have  taken  their  notion  of  Emanuel  Kant,  fhmi 
Reviewers  and  Frenchmen,)  the  clearness  and  evi> 
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denee  of  the  **  CrnnQUi  of  the  Pure  Rkason  ;"  of 
the  **  Judgment;"  of  the  **  Metaphysical  Elementb 
OP  Natural  Philosophy/'  and  of  hit  *'  Rbuoion 

WITHIN  THE  bounds  OF  PURB  REASON,"  tOOk  pOSMS- 

■ion  of  me  as  with  a  giant's  hand.  After  fifteen  yean 
ftmiliarity  with  them,  I  still  read  these  and  all  his 
oUier  productionii  with  undiminished  delight  and  in* 
creasing  adroiratiou.  The  few  passages  that  remain- 
ed obscure  to  me,  after  due  efibrts  of  thought,  (as  the 
chapter  on  original  apperception,)  and  the  apparent 
contradictions  which  occur,  I  soon  found  were  hints 
and  insinuations  referring  to  ideas,  which  Kant  either 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  avow,  or  which  he  con- 
sidered as  consistently  left  behind  in  a  pure  analysis, 
not  of  human  nature  in  toto,  but  of  the  speculative  in- 
tellect alone.  Here,  therefore,  he  was  constrained  to 
commence  at  the  point  of  reflection^  or  natural  cod- 
•dousnesB :  while  in  his  moral  system  he  was  permit* 
tad  to  assume  a  higher  ground  (the  autonomy  of  the 
will)  as  a  postulate  deducible  from  the  uncondi- 
tional command,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his 
school)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  conscience. 
He  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  persecution  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  that  strange 
compound  of  lawless  debauchery,  and  priest-ridden 
ioperstition ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  little  in- 
clination, in  his  old  age,  to  act  over  again  the  fortunes 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Wolf.  The  expulsion  of 
the  first  among  Kant's  disciples,  who  attempted  to 
complete  his  system,  from  the  university  of  Jena,  with 
the  confiscation  and  prohibition  of  the  obnoxious  work, 
by  tlie  joint  eflurts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony  and  Hano- 
ver, supplied  experimental  proof,  that  the  venerable 
old  man's  caution  was  not  groundless.  In  spite,  there- 
ibre,  of  his  own  declarations,  I  could  never  believe  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  have  meant  no  more  by  his 
Noumenon,  or  Thing  in  Itself,  than  his  mere  words 
express ;  or,  that  in  his  own  conception  he  confined 
die  whole  plastic  power  to  the  forms  of  the  intellect, 
leaving  for  the  external  cause,  fi>r  the  nuUeriale  of  our 
sensations,  a  matter  without  form,  which  is  doubtless 
inconceivable.  I  entertained  doubts  likewise,  whe- 
ther, in  his  own  mind,  he  even  laid  all  the  stress, 
which  he  appears  to  do,  on  the  morol  postulates. 

An  IDEA,  in  the  highett  sense  of  that  word,  cannot 
be  conveyed  but  by  a  symbol ;  and,  except  in  geome- 
try, all  symbols  of  necessity  involve  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction. ^^vTiit  Zvviroticv:  and  for  those  who 
could  not  pierce  through  this  symbolical  husk,  his 
writings  were  not  intended.  Questions  which  can- 
not be  fully  answered  without  exposing  the  respond- 
ent to  personal  danger,  are  not  entitled  to  a  fiiir  an- 
swer; and  yet  to  say  this  openly,  would  in  many 
cases  furnish  the  very  advantage  which  the  adver- 
sary is  insidiously  seeking  after.  Veracity  does  not 
consist  in  saying,  but  in  the  intention  of  communicat- 
ing truth ;  and  the  philosopher  who  cannot  utter  the 
whole  trutli  without  conveying  falsehood,  and  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  exciting  the  most  malignant  pas- 
sions, is  constrained  to  express  himself  either  mythi- 
tally  or  equivocally.  When  Kant,  therefore,  was  ira- 
portuoed  to  settle  the  disputes  of  his  commentators 


himself,  by  declaring  what  he  meant,  how  coold  ki 
decline  the  honcMs  of  martyrdom  with  leas  oftaM 
than  by  simply  repl]ring,  ** I  meant  what  I  said;  wi 
at  the  age  of  near  four  score,  I  have  something  4m, 
and  more  important  to  do,  than  to  write  a 
ary  on  my  own  works." 

Fichte's  Wknenschafbiehre,  or  Lore  of  Ulli 
Science,  was  to  add  the  key-stone  of  the  arch;  Ml 
by  commencing  with  an  <Kf,  instead  of  a  iking  otwJ^ 
stance,  Fichte  assuredly  gave  the  first  mortal  bk>wti 
SpinoDsm,  as  taught  by  Spinoza  himself;  and  n^ 
plied  the  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical,  aodW 
a  metaphysique  truly  systematic :  (i.  e.  having  ii  ^ 
spring  and  principle  within  itself)  But  this  fnndih 
mental  idea  he  overbuilt  with  a  heavy  mass  of  mm 
notions,  and  ps3rchological  acts  of  arbitrary  reflediMi 
Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  crude  epmam,* 
a  boastful  and  hyperstoic  hostility  to  Nature,  ai  Gfih 
less,  godless,  and  altogether  unholy :  while  his  nlk 
gion  consisted  in  the  assumption  of  a  mere  ordo  oi^ 
DiNANS,  which  we  were  permitted  exoteriee  to  cs0 
God ;  and  his  ethics  in  an  ascetic,  and  almost  dmb^ 
ish  mortification  of  the  natural  passions  and  desirea 

In  Schelling's  *«  Natur-Philosophie,**  and  ths 
**  System  des  transcendentalen  iDBAUSMUi,*'  I 
first  found  a  genial  coinddenoe  with  much  tbatlhsd 
toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powerful  ■•m^^w  ■ 
what  I  had  yet  to  do. 

*  Tbt  fonowini  borlesqae  on  the  Pichtcaa  Ef  oisass  nay, 
perhaps,  be  amusioc  to  the  few  who  have  tuidicd  the  qwtaa. 
and  to  those  who  are  uoaeqaaioted  with  il,  may  eoorcy  ts 
tolerable  s  likeneaa  of  Ficbte's  idealiain  as  esa  be  eipieli^ 
from  an  avowed  caricatare. 

The  eatesorical  imperative,  or  the  snnonciatioB  of  the  stv 
Teutonic  God,  EFIlENKAinAN:  a  dithrrambie  Od^br 
Querkopt  Fan  Klukstuk,  Grammarian,  and  Biibraeior  is 
Gymnask).**** 

En !  Del  vices  gerens,  ipse  Dlros, 

{Speak  Emttliak,  Pritndt)  the  God  ImpsratiTSS, 

Here  on  thii  market*cro«  aloud  I  ciy : 

I.  f.  niitvelfi! 

The  form  and  the  mbetanee,  the  what  and  Abe  why, 

The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  the  bi^ 

The  imide  and  outside,  the  earth  and  the  diy, 

I,  you,  and  he,  and  he,  700  and  I. 

All  souls  and  all  bodies  are  I  itself  I ! 

All  I  itself  I ! 

(Fools,  a  trace  with  this  startfinf !} 
All  my  I !  all  my  I ! 
He  *s  a  heretic  dog  who  but  adds  Betty  Maitia ! 

Thus  cried  the  God  with  high  imperial  tons : 

In  robe  of  stiffest  state,  that  scoflTd  at  beaatj, 

A  pronoun-verb  imperative  he  shone— 

Then  substantive  and  plural-sinsuiar  growiv 

He  thus  ipake  on  :  Behold  in  1  alone 

(For  ethics  boast  a  syntax  of  their  own) 

Or  if  in  ye,  yet  as  I  doth  deiNite  ye. 

In  O !  I,  you,  the  vocative  of  duty  ! 

I  of  the  world's  whole  Lexicon  the  root ! 

Of  the  whole  universe  of  touch,  sound,  sight. 

The  genitive  and  ablative  to  boot : 

The  accusative  of  wrong,  the  nom'native  (^  rifli^ 

And  in  all  cases  the  case  absolute ! 

Belf  construed,  I  all  other  moods  decline : 

Imperative,  from  nothing  we  derive  us ; 

Yet  as  a  soper-pottulate  of  mine, 

Uneonstrued  sotecedence  I  assign 

To  X,  T,  Z,  the  God  infinitivus ! 
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I  BAve  intrndaced  thn  itatenient  at  appropriate  to 
I  narrative  natare  of  thia  aketch ;  yet  rather  in 
farence  to  the  work  which  I  have  anix>unced  in  a 
wading  page,  than  to  my  preaent  aubject  It  would 
I  hot  a  mere  actof  jmtice  to  myaelf,  were  I  to  warn 
f  fbtOTe  readera,  that  an  identic  of  thought,  or  even 
■krity  of  phraae  will  not  be  at  all  timea  a  certain 
oof  that  the  paange  haa  been  borrowed  from  Schel- 
ig,or  that  the  conceptiona  were  originally  learnt 
OB  him.  In  thia  instance,  aa  in  the  dramatic  leo- 
wm  of  Schlegel  lo  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
OB  the  aame  motive  of  aelMefence  against  the 
biise  of  plagiarism,  many  of  the  most  striking  re- 
■uManoea;  indeed,  all  the  main  and  fundamental 
liH,  were  bom  and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I 
ad  ever  aeen  a  single  page  of  the  German  Philoao- 
hv;  and  I  might  indeed,  affirm  with  troth,  be- 
■a  the  more  important  works  of  Schelliog  had  been 
■illen,or  at  least  made  public.  Nor  is  this  coin- 
Umoe  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  We  had  studied 
I  dia  same  school ;  been  diaciplined  by  the  same 
Mparatory  philosophy,  namely,  the  writinga  of  Kant ; 
m  had  both  equal  obligation  to  the  polar  logic 
id  dynamic  philosophy  of  Giordano  Bruno;  and 
bhelling  has  lately,  wad,  as  of  recent  acquisition, 
lowed  that  same  aflectionate  reverence  for  the  la- 
m  of  Behroen,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  had  form- 
d  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  coincidence  of 
ICHiLUNo'a  system  with  certain  general  ideas  of 
lehmen,  he  declarea  to  have  been  mere  coincidence ; 
ittle  my  obligatioDa  have  been  more  direct  He 
eeds  give  to  Behmen  only  feelinga  of  sympathy; 
riiile  1  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  God  forl^d 
■I  I  should  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  enter  into  a 
lahy  with  Scheluno  for  the  honors  ao  oneqoivo* 
illy  his  right,  not  only  aa  a  great  and  original  ge- 
la.  but  as  the  founder  of  the  Philosopbt  or  Na- 
ni.  and  aa  the  roost  aucceasful  tinprooer  of  the  Dy- 
mic  SjTStem,*  which,  begun  by  Bruno,  was  re-in- 


*  It  wooM  be  so  act  of  high  and  almost  eriminal  iiuottieo 
pmt  over  in  Mieoee  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Smmerei, 
tenileman  equallj  well  known  ai  a  medical  man  and  ai  a 
lintbropift,  bat  who  demands  notice  on  the  present  occa- 
■  u  the  author  of  "A  new  Sfstem  of  PbrmolofT,'*  in 
B  ToloaMe  ociaro.  pnbliriied  1797 ;  and  in  181S,  of  *'  An 
•mioetion  of  ibe  natural  and  artificial  Sjrttemi  of  Philoao- 
r  which  now  prerail,"  In  one  rolome  oetaro,  entitled, 
nie  PrinciplM  of  phjraiolofical  and  physical  science.** 
e  latter  work  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  style  or 
ancemeot ;  and  there  is  a  greater  neeessitr  of  distinguisb- 
the  principles  of  the  author's  philosophy  from  his  conjeo- 
M  eooceminjr  color,  the  atmospheric  matter,  comets,  Ibe., 
ieh,  whether  just  or  erroneous,  are  by  no  means  neeesMry 
iseqoences  of  that  philosophy.  Yet  eren  in  (his  depart* 
at  of  this  volume,  which  I  rsgard  as  comparatively  the  in- 
ior  work,  the  reasonings  by  which  Mr.  Saumares  inrali- 
es  the  immanence  of  an  Infinite  power  m  any  finite  sub- 
nee,  are  the  offspring  of  no  common  mind;  and  the 
Mriment  on  the  expansibility  of  the  air  is  at  least  plausible 
1  highly  ingenious.  But  the  merit,  which  will  secure  both 
the  book  and  to  the  writer  a  high  and  honorable  name 
th  posterity,  consists  in  the  masterly  force  of  reasoning,  and 
I  eopiottsDess  of  induction,  with  which  he  has  SMailed.  and 
my  opinion)  subverted  the  tyranny  of  the  mechanic  sys- 
1  in  physiology ;  established  not  only  the  existence  of  final 
Mcs,  but  their  necessity  and  efllcieney  in  every  system  that 
rils  the  name  of  philosophical ;  and  sabstitntbg  lift  aad 


trodoced  (in  a  more  philoaophical  form,  and  iieed 
from  all  ita  impuritiea  and  viaionary  accompaniments) 
by  Kant  ;  in  whom  it  waa  the  native  and  neceaaaiy 
growth  of  hia  own  ayatem.  Kant's  followers,  how- 
ever, on  whom  (for  the  greater  part)  their  master'i 
doak  had  fiiUen,  without,  or  with  a  very  scanty  por- 
tion oC  his  gptn/,  had  adopted  hia  dynamic  ideas  only 
as  a  more  refined  apeciea  of  mechanica.  With  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  fundairental  ideaa,  which  can- 
not be  withheld  from  Fichtb  to  Scheluno  we  owe 
the  completion,  and  the  moat  important  victoriea,  of 
thia  revolution  in  philoaophy.  To  me  it  will  be  hap* 
piness  and  honor  enough,  should  I  aucceed  in  rendei^ 
ing  the  ayatem  itaelf  intelligible  to  my  coimtrjrmeOt 
and  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  moat  awful  of  aub- 
jectB  for  the  moat  important  of  purpoeea.  Whether  a 
work  ia  the  offipring  of  a  man'a  own  spirit,  and  the 
product  of  original  thinking,  will  be  diacovered  by 
thoae  who  are  ita  aole  legitimate  judgea,  by  better 
teats  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates.  For  readera 
in  general,  let  whatever  ahall  be  found  in  thia,  or 
any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles,  or  coincides 
with,  the  doctrinea  of  my  German  {nedececaor,  though 
contemporary,  be  wholly  attributed  to  him :  provided, 
that  the  abaence  of  distinct  referencea  to  his  hooka, 
which  I  could  not  at  all  timea  make  with  troth  as  de- 
signating citations  or  thoughts  actually  derived  from 
him,  and  which,  I  trust,  would,  after  this  general  ac- 
knowledgment, be  superfluous,  be  not  charged  on  me 
aa  an  ungeneroua  concealment  or  intentional  plagiar* 
iam.  I  have  not  indeed  (eheu!  rea  anguata  domi!) 
been  hitherto  able  to  procure  more  than  two  of  hia 
booka,  viz:  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  Tracts, 
and  hia  System  of  Tranacendental  Idealiam ;  to  which, 
however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  againat  Fichte, 
the  apirit  of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  in- 
congruous with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the 
ustud  allowance  aflbrded  to  an  antitheaia)  displayed 
the  love  of  wiadom  rather  than  the  uisdom  of  love. 
I  regard  truth  aa  a  divine  ventriloquiat :  I  care  not 
from  whoae  mouth  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  pnxseed, 
if  only  the  words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  **  Albeitt 
I  must  confess  to  be  half  in  doubt,  whether  I  ahould 
bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  ao  contrary  to  the  eye  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  moat  roen*a 
hearta,  that  I  ahall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded 
or  not  to  be  underatood.'*  —  Milton:  Reawcn  ef 
Church  Gcvemment 


progressive  power,  for  the  contradictory  inert  /eres,  has  a 
right  to  be  known  and  remembered  as  the  first  ioslanrator  of 
the  dynamic  philosophy  in  England.  The  author's  views,  as 
far  as  onneems  himself,  are  unborrowed  and  completely  his 
own,  as  he  neither  possessed,  nor  do  his  writings  discover, 
the  least  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Kant,  in  which  Iha 
germs  of  philosophy  exist,  and  bis  volumes  were  publnbad 
many  years  before  the  full  development  of  iheee  germs  bf 
Schelling,  Mr.  Saumares's  detection  of  the  Brunonian  sys- 
tem was  no  lisht  or  ordinary  service  at  the  time ;  and  I 
scarcely  remember  in  any  work  on  any  subject  a  confutation 
so  thoroughly  satisfactory.  It  is  snflScient  «t  this  time  to  havs 
stated  the  fact ;  as  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  which  I  have 
already  announced  on  the  Logos,  I  have  exhibited  in  detail 
the  merits  of  this  writer  and  genuine  philosopher  who  need- 
ed only  have  taken  his  foundations  somewhat  deeper  aad 
wider  to  have  npeiaaded  a  considerable  part  of  my  laboia. 
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And  to  conclude  the  sobject  of  citation,  with  a 
eliMter  of  citations,  which,  as  taken  from  booki  not 
tn  ooramon  use,  may  contribute  to  the  reader's  amuse- 
ment, as  a  voluntary  before  a  sermon. 

**  Dolet  mihi  quidem  deliciis  literarum  inescatos 
iubito  jam  homines  adea  esse,  pnesertim  doi  Christ- 
ianos  se  profitentur,  et  legere  nisi  quod  ad  delectation- 
em  (acit,  sustineant  nihil :  unde  et  discipline  severio- 
res  et  philueophia  ipsa  jam  fere  prorsus  etiam  a  doctis 
negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propositum  studiorum, 
nisi  mature  corrigitur,  tam  magnum  rebus  incom- 
modum  dabit,  quara  dedit  Barbaries  olim.  Pertinai 
res  Barbaries  est,  iateor:  sed  minus  potest  tamen, 
qoam  ilia  mollities  et  peratmta  prwitntia  liteimrum, 
qua  si  ratione  carat,  sapientic  virtutisque  fpfcie 
mortales  misere  circuroducit  Succedet  igitur,  m 
arbitror.  baud  ita  multo  post,  pro  nisticana  seculi 
nostri  ruditate  captatris  ilia  communiloquentia  robur 
animi  virilis  omne.  omnem  virtutem  masculam  profli- 
gatura,  nisi  cavetur." 

Simon  Gkynjeus,  candido  lectori,  prefixed  to  the 
Latin  translation  of  Plato,  by  Marsilius  Ficinus. 
Lugduni.  15d7.  A  too  prophetic  remark,  which  has 
been  in  fulfilment  from  the  year  1680  to  the  present, 
1815.  N.  B.  By  *  persuasa  prudentia,"  Giynnus 
means  self-complacent  common  tenm  m  opposed  to 
science  and  philosophic  reason. 

**  Est  medius  ordo  et  velut  equestris  Ingeniorum 
quidem  sagaciura  et  rebus  humanis  commodorum, 
noil  tamen  in  primam  magnitudinem  patentium. 
Forum  horoiniim.  ut  ita  dicam,  major  annona  est 
Seduluro  esse,  nihil  temere  loqui,  assuescere  labori, 
et  imagine  prudential  et  modeRtioe  tegere  angustiores 
partes  captus  dum  exercitationem  et  usum,  quo  isti 
in  civilibus  rebus  pollent,  pro  nalum  et  msgnitudine 

ingenii  plerique  accipiunt."^ Barclaii  Argenis, 

p.  71. 

**  As  therefore  physicianii  are  many  times  forced  to 
leave  such  methods  of  curing  as  themselves  know  to 
be  fhtest,  and,  being  over- ruled  by  the  sick  man's 
impatience,  are  fain  to  try  the  best  they  can ;  in  like 
sort,  considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  the 
present  age,  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold 
we  would  (if  our  tuhjtet  permitted  it)  yield  to  the 
stream  thereof  That  way  we  would  be  contented 
to  prove  our  thesis,  which,  being  the  worse  in  itself, 
notwithstanding,  is  now.  by  reason  of  common  im- 
becility, the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked." 

Hooker. 

If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  the 
controverBJal  age  of  Hooker,  under  the  then  robust 
discipline  of  the  scholastic  logic,  pardonably  may  a 
writer  of  the  present  times  anticipate  a  scanty  audi- 
ence for  abstruse«t  themes,  and  truths  that  can  neither 
be  communicated  nor  received  without  efibrt  of 
thought,  as  well  as  patience  of  atteiUioo. 

**  Che  t'io  iiofl  erro  a1  ealcatsr  de*  panti, 
Ptr  ch*  Jiatnini  Stella  a  noi  predominl. 
EM  Somaro  e'l  eaalron  il  sian  eonginnti  > 

n  tempo  d* Apalcio  plu  non  li  onmint : 
Che  ee  alloro  no  tol  Haom  aembrsTS  un  Aaino 
Mills  Aaini  a  miet  di  raaKmbran  Hnomini!** 

Di  S*lvator  Rota,  Sstir.  1. 1. 10. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  chsptsr  of  digrcsnoo  and  antedotca.  as  an  intsrW 
ceding  that  oo  the  nature  and  geoeaia  of  the  inagiss 
phutic  power— On  pedantry  and  pedantic  expreaieai 
vies  to  roong  authors  reapeeting  poblicaiioo— H 
sneedoles  of  the  snthm's  litarary  life,  and  the  prsfi 
hia  opiniooa  in  religion  and  poiilics. 

**  EsBMPLAfTic.  Tike  word  is  not  in  Joknm 
have  I  met  wilM  it  dtewkere.**  Neither  have 
constructed  it  mysdf  from  the  Greek  word 
vXarrccv,  i.  e.  to  shape  into  one ;  because,  hai 
convey  a  new  sense,  I  thought  that  a  new 
would  both  aid  the  recollection  of  my  meanin 
prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  usual  i 
of  the  word  imagination.  **  But  thit  is  pedtm 
Not  necessarily  so,  f  hope.  If  I  am  not  roisinfi 
pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsoiia 
the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  language 
market  would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  I 
it  might  not  be  reprobated  by  that  name,  as  t) 
guage  of  the  schools  in  the  market  The  mere  i 
the  wx>rld,  who  insists  that  no  other  terms  boti 
occur  in  common  conversation  should  be  em 
in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and,  with  no  grsat 
cttion,  is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  letten 
either  over-rating  the  acquirements  of  his  ai 
or  misled  by  his  own  familiarity  with  techn 
scholastic  terms,  converses  at  Uie  wine-taM 
his  mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  laboratory 
though  the  latter  pedant,  instead  of  desiring  h 
to  make  the  tea,  should  bid  her  add  to  the  qiuu 
of  thea  sinensis  the  oxyd  of  hydrogen  saturaM 
caloric.  To  use  the  colloquial  (and  in  trad] 
what  vulgar)  metophor,  if  the  pedant  of  the  ( 
and  the  pedant  of  the  lobby,  both  mieQ  eg» 
the  thop,  yet  the  odour  from  the  Russian  bine 
good  old  authentic-looking  folios  and  quartoa 
annoying  than  the  steams  from  the  tavern  or 
Nay,  tliough  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar  rito 
tray  a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditionc 
would  more  easily,  methink?,  tolerate  the  fa 
of  learned  vanity,  than  the  sans  culotttrie  ci 
temptuous  ignorance,  that  assumes  a  merit  fi< 
tilation  in  the  self  consoling  sneer  at  the  p 
incumbrance  of  tails. 

The  first  lef«on  of  philosophic  discipline  is  1 
the  student's  attention  from  the  degrees  of 
which  alone  form  the  vocabulary  of  coram 
and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind,  abstracted  from 
Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be 
at  disquisitions  on  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  ami 
light  In  such  discourse,  the  instructor  has  i 
alternative  than  either  to  use  old  words  wi 
meanings,  (the  plan  adopted  by  Darwin  in  bit 
mia,)  or  to  introduce  new  terms,  after  the  ezai 
LinnceuB,  and  the  fremers  of  the  present  d 
nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently 
able,  were  it  only  that  the  former  demands 
fold  exertion  of  thought  in  one  and  the  tm 
For  the  reader  (or  hearer)  is  required  rrat  only 
and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition,  but  to  i: 
and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitua 
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I ;  ■  ftr  more  diffieiill  ml  porpleiiT^  Mk.  and  far  ' 
kwb  tba  m«r«  lemblaiici  or  nchewing  pedanlrj  ' 
cBB  to  ne  ■□  inulflqDBM  RmpenMlion.     Wbtre, 


r  All  thia 
ID  iba  point,  and  do  ton  of  uuwi 
Aif  hui  (mplicd  ths  niflerer)  if 
vpiy  in  natun  to  yasr  blom 


na  that  had,  wilhoai  auffKieni  reaaon.  become 
ailaie,  il  ■  doubileM  ■  lea  evil  to  reMore  than  to 
>o  aiw*.  Thoe,  la  eipraa  in  una  word  etl  Ihat 
ppgrtaina  to  Iha  pareapiion  ooiwktered  u  pawive, 
nd  naralf  redpieDt.  I  hsTs  adopifd  fxan  our  eidar 

naeot  uaad  eicept  in  >  bad  leine,  or  al  lean  aa  a 
wd  dbdnotku.  while  imitive  mad  tiuiile  wddM 
aib  onToy  a  diBenm  meaning.  Thua,  too,  I  have 
(Haired  Hookn  Stndenoo,  Milton,  Ac  in  deaig- 
Wing  the  immeitialintti  of  any  art  or  otject  of 
e  by  ihe  word  jwtuitiai,  tiaed  toraedaiea 

h  word  tboughtj  sow  aa  lie  tbonght,  or  act  of 
diking,  and  now  aa  a  (hought.  or  rhe  ot^eet  of  oor 

Miiqr.  The  very  wordi  bAjk^b  and  lutjectiiie, 
'ndi  cocialani  recairencB  in  tha  achoola  of  yore, ' 
i  faacB  Tcntured  to  re-inuoduce.  becanae  I  oiiild  not 
a  briefly,  or  conTanienlly.  by  any  more  bmiliar 
VBa,  dntinguiah  the  perripere  from  the  percipi. 
laMly,  I  b«ve  eantiaaely  diacriminDled  tha  lerna, 
ki  uiioN,  and  (he  dici>eutinihik>.  enoonnged 
admifirnied  by  the  lUlhorilyofourgnuiiiiediTLneB 
ad  philaaophen,  baton  the  revolnljon  i 


An  improden 
benefit  of  othan 


an,  of  CO 


le  of  the  n 


U>  hS.  u 


I  ny,  that  I  wai  amfrmcd  by  authorily  n  venera- 
le;  br  I  had  pretioui  and  higher  moIiTea  in  my 
wn  conTiclion  of  the  importacn,  my,  of  the  neeee- 
tyof  the  diatincliort,  u  both  an  indiaparvahJe  con- 
iliDn  and  a  lilal  jmrt  of  all  aonnd  ipecDlation  in 
■etaphyrica,  ethical  or  theological.     Toealabliih  thii 

T«n  in  t  biognphy  of  ny  ovcti  literaiy  Ufe  I  ran 
lilh  propriety  reler  lo  a  work  which  wai  printed 
■thar  that)  pnbliabed,  or  to  pabliihed  Ihat  it  had 
een  well  for  the  unforlunala  aathor  if  '         " 


g  that  which 
f  ny  anliacriben  have  but  a  trifling  motiTe  far  fbr- 
etlint.  ThiaeSuiionmighlhaTebeoDparedibulI 
aooU  bin  flatter  myaelf  that  the  reader  will  be  le« 
Blere  than  an  orienia]  proleiaDr  of  the  bailinado, 
ftai,  during  an  allempi  to  eilort  per  arguowiitum 
•enlinam  a  full  confaanoi  fmm  a  culprit,  iniemipl- 
d  hi>  outcry  of  pain  by  reminding  him  that 


Don  goodneia  of  heart, 
^B  imprudencei  to  the 
ig  poenble,     IE  there- 

ihould  be  preparing  or  intending  a  peiiodical  work,  I 
warn  him,  in  the  firat  [dace,  againit  Inuting  in  tba 
nimher  of  namei  on  hi>  ■ubacripaion  liat.  For  be 
cannot  be  certain  that  Ihe  namea  were  pot  down  by 
Hifficient  authorily;  or  ihould  that  be  aacenained,  it 
itill  remaina  to  be  known,  whether  they  were  not 
ntoned  by  aome  oTer-»laui  friend  *■  importnnily ; 
whether  the  labiciiber  had  Dol  yielded  hii  name 
merely  from  want  of  courage  loaniwer  noi  and  wilk 
Ihe  inlention  ofdiopping  the  work  aaaoon  aipoaaibla. 
One  gentleman  (Hocnred  me  nearly  a  hundred  nanui 
br  The  Fuind,  and  not  only  look  frequent  oppoHo- 
Qily  lo  remind  me  of  hia  >ucc«ia  In  hia  canTan,  bat 
labored  to  impreia  my  mind  wiib  Ihe  aenae  of 
Ihe  obligaiion  I  woi  under  to  the  aubKriben ;  lot  (m 
tie  very  peninendy  admooiahed  ma)  "Jifly-tioo  tla^ 
Ungi  a  year  waa  a  large  aum  to  be  beatowad  on  on* 
individual,  where  there  were  ao  many  otgecta  of 

beneTidenL"  Of  iheie  hundred  patrona  nineq^  threw 
op  Ihe  publication  befare  Ihe  fourth  number,  without 
any  notice ;  though  it  waa  wall  known  lo  them,  that 
in  conaequence  of  the  diatance,  and  alowneaa  and 
iiraguhrily  of  the  conTeyance,  I  waa  compelled  to 
lay  in  a  alack  of  tltutped  paper  for  al  leaK  eighl 
weaka  beforehand  ;  each  ahael  of  which  etood  me  in 
five  penes  preTiouB  lo  ila  airiTal  al  my  printer  i ; 
Ihoogh  the  aobacriptioo  tnoney  waa . 
till  the  twenty-Gnl 
of  the  work ;  and  laally,  tbough  it  waa  in  nine  oaaei 
out  often  impracticable  for  ma  to  leceive  Ihe  ■tooey 
E>r  two  or  three  nombeia,  wilbnul  faqnng  an  «qad 
•ura  for  Ihe^oalaga. 

In  confirmatiOD  of  my  Siat  eaveab  I  will  Belect  en* 
&ct  among  amy.  On  my  liat  of  aubacribere,  emang 
a  eonaiderable  number  trf' namea  equally  flattering, 
waa  dial  of  an  Earl  of  Cork,  with  hia  addraaa.  tie 
might  aa  well  have  been  an  Karl  of  Bottle,  for  aught 
/  knew  of  htm,  who  had  been  ccotsil  to  raTetence 
lh«  paange  in  abatiseto,  rather  thin  in  concntk. 
Of  couiaa,  Thi  FaiENO  iroa  regularly  aent  ai  for,  if 
I  remember  right,  u  the  eighteenth  number,  L  «.  till 
a  farlnighl  before  the  lubacription  waa  to  be  pakl 
I  And  lo !  joat  al  thti  line  I  recsiied  a  latter  fiDM  hii 
I  lofdahip,  reproving  me  in  language  lac  more  lordly 
dian  coorteooa,  for  my  impudence  in  diiecling  my 
pamptaleia  lo  him,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my 
work  I  Seventeen  or  ughteen  numbeia  of  which, 
howevet,  hia  lordahip  waa  pleaeed  lo  retain,  probably 
fat  the  culinary  or  poat-cuUnaiy  convenience*  of  hia 


Becoodly,  I  warn  all  otheia  from  Ibe  attempt  la 
deviate  fiuia  Iha  ordinary  mode  of  publiabing  a  wi»k 
bfAtbwdt.  I  thought,ind«d,thattotbaporchM«> 
il  WW  indiflaaatt,  whether  thirty  per  cent  «(  O* 


no 
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parchMe-money  went  to  th«  bookiellen  or  to  the 
government;  and  that  the  ooDvenience  of  receiv- 
ing the  work  by  the  poat  at  hit  own  door  would  give 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  It  is  hard,  I  own,  to 
have  been  laboring  ibr  3rean,  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  materials;  to  have  spent  every  shilling 
that  could  be  spared  after  the  necesaaries  of  life  had 
been  furnished,  in  buying  books,  or  in  journeys  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  them,  or  of  acquiring  facts  at 
the  (biintain  head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper,  pay  ibr  the 
printing,  Ac.  all  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  beyond  what 
the  trade  would  have  paid;  and  then,  after  all.  to 
give  thirty  per  cent  not  of  the  nett  profits,  but  of  the 
gross  results  of  the  sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to 
give  the  books  shelf  or  warehouse  room,  and  permit 
his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over  the  counter  to  those 
who  may  ask  for  them ;  and  this,  too,  copy  by  copy, 
although,  if  the  work  be  on  any  philosophical  or  sci- 
entific subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is 
sold  off  All  this,  I  confess,  roust  seem  a  hardship, 
and  one  to  which  the  products  of  industry  in  no  other 
mode  of  exertion  are  subject  Yet  even  this  is  bet* 
ter,  far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  unite 
die  functions  of  author  and  publisher.  But  the  most 
prudent  mode  is  to  sell  the  copy-right,  at  least  of  one 
or  more  editions,  for  the  most  that  the  trade  will  ofler. 
By  few,  only,  can  a  large  remuneration  be  expected  ; 
but  fifty  pounds  and  ease  of  mind  are  of  more  real 
advantage  to  a  literary  man,  than  the  chance  of  five 
hundred,  with  the  certainty  of  insult  and  degrading 
anxietiea.  I  shall  have  been  grievously  misunder* 
Hood,  if  this  statement  should  be  interpreted  as  writ- 
Ian  with  the  desire  of  detracting  from  the  character 
of  booksellers  or  publishers.  The  individuals  did  not 
make  the  laws  and  customs  of  Uieir  trade ;  but,  as  in 
every  other  trade,  take  them  as  they  find  them.  Till 
the  evil  can  be  proved  lo  be  removable,  and  without 
the  substitution  of  an  equal  or  greater  inconvenience, 
H  were  neither  wise  nor  manly  even  to  complain  of 
it  But  to  oae  it  as  a  pretext  for  speaking,  or  even 
for  thinking,  or  feeling,  unkindly  or  opprobrionsly  of 
die  tradesmen  as  indiwduaU,  would  be  something 
worse  than  unwise  or  even  than  unmanly ;  it  would 
be  immoral  and  calumnious !  My  motives  point  in  a 
for  diflferent  direction,  and  to  fiir  other  ejects,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  oonclusioD  of  the  chapter. 

A  learned  and  exemplary  old  clergjrman,  who 
many  years  ago  went  to  his  reward,  followed  by  the 
regrets  aiMl  blessings  of  his  flock,  published,  at  his 
own  expense,  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled,  a  new 
Theory  of  Redemption.  The  work  was  most  severely 
handled  in  the  Monthly  or  Critical  Review,  I  forget 
which;  and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the 
good  old  man*s  favorite  topic  of  conversation  among 
his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  exclaim.)  in  the  ■«• 
ooiTD  edition,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
both  the  ignorance  and  the  malignity  of  the  anony- 
mooa  critic  Two  or  three  years,  however,  passed 
by  without  any  tidings  from  the  bookseller  who  had 
undertaken  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  work, 
•nd  who  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  as  the  author  was 
known  to  be  a  roanof  large  property.  At  length  the 
•flwwfs  were  wriltaa  for;  and  in  the  oonne  of  a  fow 


weeks  they  were  pfsaanlcd  bsr  the  riifar  for  die  1 
m  person.  My  old  friend  put  on  his  spectacUa^iii) 
holding  the  scroll  with  no  very  firm  hand,  hrgia  \ 
Paper,  to  much:  O,  moderate  enough — not  ati| 
beyond  my  expectmtion !  Frmting,  wo  wtmeh :  WcH 
moderate  enoiigh !  Stitching,  cenere,  advertitmgrik 
carriage,  4rc  to  imcdb :  Still  nothing  amiss.  Seikft  < 
idge,  (for  orthography  is  no  necessary  part  of  a  bsAi 
seller's  literary  acquirements )  X3.  3s.  Bless  ai} 
only  three  guineas  for  the  what  d'ye  call  it  f  the  «K 
eridge  t  No  more,  sir.  replied  the  rider.  Nay,  l4 
that  is  too  moderate !  rejoined  my  old  friend.  Oll|f 
three  guineas  for  aeiiing  a  thousand  copies  of  a  mm 
in  two  volumes  f  O  sir!  (cries  the  young  traveiliid 
you  have  mistaken  the  word.  There  have  been  am 
of  them  mdd ;  they  have  been  aent  back  from  Lauhm 
long  ago;  and  this  X3.  3s.  is  for  the  ceUmnigi,  m 
warehouse-room  in  our  book  oeUor.  The  vrork  nm 
in  consequence  preferred  from  the  ominooi  cellar  tf 
the  publisher  to  the  author's  garret;  and  on  prasHl* 
ing  a  copy  to  an  acquaintance,  the  old  giiillii—l 
used  to  tell  the  anecdote  with  great  humor,  and  di 
greater  good  nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge.  I  was  a  far 
more  than  equal  suflferer  ibr  it,  at  the  very  oalsstsf 
my  authorship.    Toward  the  close  of  the  first  yor 
from  the  time  that,  in  an  inauspidoos  hour,  I  left  ths 
friendly  cloisters,  and  the  happy  grove  of  quiet,  swr 
honored  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  was  pemiadsd 
by  sundry  Philanthropists  and  Anti-polemisis.  to  mC 
on  foot  a  periodical  work,  entitled  Thk  Watchhak 
that  (according  to  the  general  motto  of  the  worfc)eK 
might  knova  the  truth,  and  thai  (he  truth  migkimakiWi 
free  !    In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the  stamp  tax,Md 
Hkewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sap- 
posed  guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  was  to  bs 
published  on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages, 
large  octavo,  closely  printed,  and  price  only  root 
rENCB.      Accordingly,  with  a  flaming  prospecta^ 
**  Knowledge  i»  Power,*'  ire.  to  try  the  atate  of  tAe  ps- 
lUioal  atmoiphere,  and  so  forth,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  ts 
the  north,  from  Bristol  to  Sheflield,  for  the  porposs 
of  procuring  customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  nost 
of  the  great  towns,  as  an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  bloe 
coat  and  white  waistcoat,  that  not  a  rag  of  the  woman 
of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  me.    For  I  was  at  that 
time,  and  long  after,  though  a  Trinitarian  (l  e.  ad 
normam  Platonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  aealooa  Urnli' 
rian  in  religkm ;  more  accurately,  I  was  a  peHantkr^ 
pitl,  one  of  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  have  beat 
the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the  main  straai 
on  the  resurrection  raUier  than  on  the  crucifixioa 
O!  never  can  I  remember  those  days  with  eitksi 
shame  or  regret    For  I  was  most  sincere,  most  die 
interested !    My  opinions  were,  indeed,  in  nuiny  aad 
most  imp(Hlant  points,  erroneous ;  but  my  heart  «M 
single.    Wealth,  rank,  life  itwlf^  then  seemed  rhif 
to  me,  compared  with  the  interests  of  (what  1  belieiid 
to  be)  the  troth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.    I  caaHl 
even  aocoae  myself  of  having  been  actuated  by  ?» 
nity ;  for  in  the  expanaioo  of  my  enthuaiaara,  I  dU 
not  diink  of  fl^arff  at  aU. 

My  campaign  eommeneed  at  Birmingham;  and Bp 
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k  If  as  on  a  rigid  Calviniat,  a  tallow  cban- 
nde.  He  was  a  tall  dingy  man,  in  whom 
18  ao  predominant  over  breadth,  that  he 
Doat  have  been  borrowed  for  a  fbundery 
^  that  face !  a  face  Kar'tft^anv !  I  have  it  be- 
t  this  moment  The  lank,  black,  twine-like 
pa  nUeaeent,  cat  in  a  strait  line  along  the 
able  of  his  thin  gunpowder  eye-brows,  that 
le  a  scorched  afier-math  from  a  last  week's 
His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
olour  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib 
bat  I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which 
nd  inward  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  (the  only 
to  flexure  in  his  whole  figure.)  slunk  in  be- 
waistcoat;  while  the  countenance,  lank, 
f  hard,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  fur- 
e  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at 
{fa  a  uaed  gridiron,  all  soot,  grease  and  iron ! 
as  one  of  the  thorough  bred,  a  true  lover  of 
id  (I  was  informed)  had  proved  to  the  satis* 
'  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  horns 
ond  beast  in  the  Revelations,  that  tpoke  Uke 
A  person,  to  whom  one  of  my  letters  of 
ndation  had  been  addressed,  was  my  intro* 
t  was  a  new  event  in  my  life,  my  first  ttroke 
w  business  I  had  undertaken  of  an  author, 
of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account, 
anion,  aOer  some  imperfect  sentences,  and 
le  of  hums  and  haas,  abandoned  the  cause 
nt ;  and  I  commenced  an  harangue  of  half 
9  Phileleatheros,  the  tallow  chandler,  vary- 
>tes  through  the  whole  gamut  of  eloquence, 
ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
D  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.  I  argued,  I 
.  I  promised.  I  prof^esied ;  and  beginning 
captivity  of  nations,  I  ended  with  the  near 
of  the  millennium,  finishing  the  whole  with 
ly  own  verses  describing  that  glorious  state, 
I  Rdigiout  Muting* : 

-Saeh  delif  hts. 


it  to  rarih,  permitted  Tiiitsnte ! 
in  imme  hour  of  eolemn  jubilee 
assive  iratee  of  Paradin  art  tbrowa 
Hwn :  aod  forth  come  io  fragnwnts  wiM 
eehoee  of  uneartbly  melodiea, 
lonri  anateh'd  from  beds  of  amaranth, 
ler  that  from  the  eryital  rirer  of  Klb 
op  on  freihen'd  winra.  ambrosial  irales ! 

RsligituM  Jir»ffn#«,  1.  3S8. 

ler  man  of  lights  listened  with  peneverant 
leworthy  patience,  though  (as  I  was  after* 
d  on  complaining  of  certain  gales  that  were 
ether  ambrosial)  it  was  a  melting  day  with 
id  what.  Sir.  (he  said,  after  a  abort  pause) 
» coat  be  7  Only  ronii-piNCS.  (O !  how  I  felt 
climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  four' 
Illy  four-pence,  Sir,  each  number  to  be  pub- 
every  eighth  day.  That  comes  to  a  deal  of 
t  the  end  of  a  year.  And  how  much  did  ]rou 
was  to  be  for  the  money  ?  Thirty-iwo  page$, 
fe  octavo,  doedy  printed.  Thirty  and  two 
Bless  me !  why.  except  what  I  does  in  a 
«y  on  the  Sabbath,  that'a  more  than  I  ever 
r,  all  the  year  round '  I  am  aa  great  a  ona^ 
»  Z 


as  any  man  in  Brummagem.  Sir !  for  liberty  and  truth, 
and  all  them  aort  of  things,  but  as  to  this,  (no  ofilence, 
I  hope.  Sir!)  I  must  beg  to  be  excused. 

So  ended  my  first  canvass ;  from  causes  that  I  shall 
presently  mention.  I  made  but  one  other  application 
in  person.  This  took  place  at  Manchester,  to  a  stately 
and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in  cottons.  He  took  my 
letter  of  introduction,  and  having  perused  it,  mea- 
sured me  from  head  to  foot,  and  again  from  foot  to 
head,  and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of 
the  thing ;  I  presented  my  prospectus  to  him ;  he  ra- 
pidly skimmed  and  hummed  over  the  first  side,  and 
still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  concluding  page; 
crtished  it  within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;  then,  most  deliberately  and  $ignificantly 
rubbed  and  smoothed  one  part  against  the  other; 
and,  lastly,  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  turned  his  back 
on  me  with  an  **  over-run  with  these  articles !"  and  ao, 
without  another  syllable,  retired  into  his  counting- 
house;  and,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  unspeakable 
amusement. 

This,  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt 
On  returning  baflfled  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had 
vainly  essayed  to  repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with 
the  Brummagem  patriot,  I  dined  with  the  tradesman 
who  had  introduce  me  to  him.  After  dinner,  he  im- 
portuned roe  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  two  or 
three  other  illuminati  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected, 
both  because  I  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening 
with  a  minister  and  his  friends,  and  because  I  had 
never  smoked  except  once  or  twice  in  my  life  time, 
and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oronooka 
On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  waa 
equally  mild,  and  seeing,  too,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
colour,  (not  forgetting  the  lamentable  difiliculty  I  have 
always  experienced  in  saying  no!  and  in  abstaining 
from  what  the  people  about  me  were  doing.)  I  took 
half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl  with 
salt  I  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  resign  it  in 
consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful  feeling  in 
my  eyes,  which,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  glass  of 
ale,  must  I  knew,  have  be<«n  the  eflect  of  the  tobac- 
co. Soon  after,  deeming  myself  recovered,  I  sallied 
forth  to  my  engagement  but  the  walk  and  the  freah 
air  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  miniater's  drawing  room,  and 
opened  a  amall  pacquet  of  letters,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bristol  for  me,  ere  I  sunk  back  on  the 
sofa  in  a  aort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep.  Fortunate- 
ly, I  had  found  just  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
confused  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  occaaion. 
For  here  and  thus  I  lay,  my  &ce  like  a  wall  that  is 
white-washing,  deathly  pale,  and  with  the  cold  dropa 
of  perspiration  running  down  it  from  my  forehead, 
while,  one  after  another,  there  dropt  in  the  difllerent 
gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  to  the  number  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty.  As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a 
short  time,  I  at  length  awoke  from  insensibility,  and 
looked  round  on  the  party,  my  eyea  dazzled  by  tha 
candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim.  By 
way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment  one  of  the  gei^ 
tlemen  began  the  eonvenation,  with  **  Have  you 
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a  paper  to-day,  Mr.  Coleridge  T*  Sir !  (I  replied,  rob- 
bing my  eyes,)  **I  am  for  from  convinced,  that  a 
Cbrifitian  is  permitted  to  read  either  newspapers  or 
any  other  works  of  merely  political  and  temporary 
interest."  This  remark,  so  ludicrously  inapposite  to, 
or,  rather,  incongruous  with,  the  purpose  for  which  I 
was  known  to  have  visited  Birmingham,  and  to  aanst 
me  in  which  they  were  all  then  met,  produced  an 
involuntary  and  general  burst  of  laughter ;  and  sel- 
dom, indeed,  have  I  passed  so  many  delightful  noara, 
as  I  enjoyed  in  that  room  from  the  moment  of  that 
laugh  to  an  early  hour  the  next  morning.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  so  mixed  and  numerous  a  party,  have  1 
since  heard  conversation  sustained  with  such  anima- 
tion, enriched  with  such  variety  of  information,  and 
enlivened  with  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.  Both  then 
and  aAerwards,  they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  froni 
proceeding  with  my  scheme ;  assured  me,  in  the  moat 
friendly,  and  yet  most  flattering  exprenions,  that  the 
employment  was  neither  fit  ibi  me,  nor  I  fit  for  the 
employment.  Yet  if  I  had  determined  on  persevering 
in  it,  they  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  procure  subscribers,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make 
DO  more  applications  in  penon,  but  carry  on  the  can- 
vass by  proxy.  The  same  hospitable  reception,  the 
same  dissuamon,  and,  (that  foiling,)  the  same  kind  ex- 
ertions in  my  behalf,  I  met  with  at  Mancheater, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheflield,  indeed,  at  every  |dace 
in  which  I  took  up  my  sojourn.  I  often  recall  with 
afifectionate  pleasure  the  many  respectable  men  who 
interested  themselves  for  me,  a  perfect  stranger  to 
them,  not  a  few  of  whom  1  can  still  name  among  my 
friends.  They  will  bear  witness  for  me,  how  oppo- 
site even  then  my  principles  were  to  those  of  jaoobin- 
iam,  or  even  of  democracy,  and  can  attest  the  strict 
accuracy  of  the  statement  which  I  have  left  on 
record  in  the  10th  and  11th  numbers  of  Tux 
Fkiend. 

From  this  rememberable  tour  I  returned  with  neariy 
a  thousand  names  on  the  subscription  listof  the  Watch- 
man ;  yet  more  than  half  convinced,  that  prudence 
dictated  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  But  for 
this  very  reason  I  persevered  in  it;  for  I  was  at  that 
period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  foar 
of  being  influenced  by  selfiih  motives,  that  to  know 
a  mode  of  conduct  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence^  was 
a  sort^of  presumptive  proof  to  my  feelings,  that  the 
contrary  was  the  dictate  of  duty.  Accordingly,  I 
commenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in  Lon- 
don by  long  bills,  in  letters  larger  than  had  ever  been 
Been  before,  and  which  (I  have  been  informed,  for  I 
did  not  see  them  myselO  eclipsed  the  glories  even  of 
the  lottery  pufii.  But,  alas !  the  publication  of  the 
▼ery  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the  day  an- 
nounced for  its  appearance.  In  the  second  number, 
an  easay  against  fost  days,  with  a  most  censurable  ap- 
plication of  a  text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me 
near  five  hundred  of  my  subscribers  at  one  blow.  In 
the  tMn>  following  numbers  I  made  enemies  of  all  my 
Jacobin  and  Democratic  patrons ;  for,  disgusted  l^ 
dieir  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of  French  morals 
with  French  pihUoaophy ;  and  perhapa  thinking,  that 
charity  ought  to  begin  naareat  home;  instCMl  of 


abumng  the  Government  and  die  Aristocrats  diii^ 
or  entirely,  as  had  been  expected  of  me,  I  levdU 
my  attacks  at  *'  modem  patrioliam,**  and  even  ta 
tured  to  declare  my  belief,  that  whatever  the  matm 
of  ministera  might  have  been  for  the  sedition  (oral 
was  then  the  fashion  to  call  them,  the  gagging)lM 
yet,  the  bills  themselves  would  produce  an  eflMll 
be  desired  by  all  the  trae  frienda  of  freedom,  as  firs 
they  should  contribute  to  deter  men  from  openly  4i 
claiming  on  subjects,  the  principles  of  which  they  U 
never  bottomed,  and  from  **  pleading  to  Uie  poor  mi 
ignorant,  instead  of  pleading  for  them/'  At  the  mm 
time  I  avowed  my  conviction,  that  national 
tion,  and  a  concurring  spread  of  the  gospel,' 
indispensable  condition  of  any  true  political 
ration.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  seventh  number  wm 
published,  I  had  the  mortification  (but  why  sfaooMl 
say  this,  when,  in  truth,  I  cared  too  little  for  anytkiii 
that  concerned  my  woridly  interests  to  be  at  all  mm 
tified  about  it  T)  of  seeing  the  (uvceding  nnmboiai 
posed  in  sundry  old  iron-shops  for  a  peimy  apiMi 
At  the  ninth  number  I  dropt  the  work.  But  ftai 
the  London  publisher  I  could  not  obtain  a  shilling 

he  was  a and  set  me  at  defiance.    From  o4fl 

plaoea  I  procured  but  little,  and  after  such  dela|f« 
rendered  that  little  worth  nothing ;  and  I  should  km 
been  inevitably  thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  piiii 
er,  who  refused  to  wait  even  for  a  month  for  a  iM 
between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds,  if  the  mooejhd 
not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no  meana  afPui^ 
a  dear  friend  who  attached  himself  to  me  from  ■] 
first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  my  fiiM 
with  a  fidelity  unconquered  by  time  or  even  by  ■] 
own  apparent  neglect ;  a  friend  from  whom  I  ntm 
received  an  advice  that  was  ix>t  wise,  or  a  lenM 
strance  that  was  not  gentle  and  afifectionate. 

Conacientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revch 
tionary  virar,  yet  with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  I 
the  true  character  and  impotence  of  the  fovoraaa 
revolutionary  principles  in  England,  principlea  whid 
I  held  in  abhorrence  (for  it  was  part  of  my  potitia 
creed,  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  utditiim 
by  making  himself  a  member  of  any  tocieiy  n9t  WM 
tioned  by  his  government,  forfeited  the  rvgbia  «f 
citizen)—*  vehement  anti-ministerialist,  bat  afler  di 
invasion  of  Switzerland,  a  more  vehement  anti-gril 
can,  and  still  more  intensely  an  anti-jacobin,  I  retire 
to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,  and  provided  for  my  acadt 
mainteiumce  by  writing  verses  for  a  London  Moraia 
Paper.  I  saw  plainly,  that  literature  waa  not  a  pR 
fession  by  which  I  could  expect  to  live ;  for  I  cool 
not  disguise  from  myself,  that  whatever  my 
might  or  might  not  be  in  other  respects,  yet  they 
not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  pq 
ular  writer ;  and  that  whatever  my  opiniona  n^ 
be  in  themselves,  they  were  almoat  equi-distaiit  (Kn 
all  the  three  prominent  parties,  the  Pittitea,  the  Ph 
ites,  and  the  Democrats.  Of  the  unsaleable  uttm 
of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento  on 
morning  from  my  own  servant  girl.  For  happenivi 
to  rise  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  I  obaerved  ha 
putting  an  extravagant  quantity  of  paper  into  Ai 
grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire,  and  mildly  cheeW 
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Hvfcr  her  wsttefulneaa ;  la.  Sir?  (replied  poor  Nan- 
mf^  why.  it  if  only  ••  Watchmen.** 

I  now  devoted  myaelf  to  poetry  and  to  the  Rtady 

if  dhica  and  psychology,*  end  so  profound  was  ray 

■ration  at  this  time  of  Hartley's  l^ssays  on  Man, 

I  gave  his  name  to  my  first  bom.    In  addition 

H tin  gentleman,  my  neighbour,  whose  garden  joined 

€1  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose 

flbndship  had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing 

thnvey  for  my  residence,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 

wqnire,  shortly  afler  my  settlement  there,  an  inval- 

vUe  blessing  in  the  society  and  neighborhood  of 

Wt,  to  whom  I  could  look  up  with  equal  reverence, 

vriksiher  I  regaided  him  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or 

itoUL    His  conversation  extended  to  almost  all  sub* 

jjHUit,  except  physics  and  politics ;  with  the  latter  ho 

Vftr  troubled  himself.    Yet  neither  my  retirement 

MriDy  utter  abstraction  from  ail  the  disputes  of  the 

Uf  ooold  secure  me  in  those  jealous  times  from  sus- 

licHo  and  obloquy,  which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but 

MBoded  to  my  excellent  fHend,  whose  perfect  inno- 

MBce  was  even  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt    One 

tfdie  many  busy  tyccphant^  of  that  day  (I  here  use 

te  word  sycophant  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  wretch 

likifaUtrt  the  prevailing  party  by  informing  against 

kii  oeighborB,  under  pretence  that  they  are  exporters 

cfprohibitedj^s or  fancies!  for  the  moral  application 

tfihe  term  it  matters  not  which) — one  of  these  syco- 

lltntic  law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  pdiiia  of 

fte  neighbourhood,  uttered  the  following  deep  re- 

■tfk :  **  As  to  Coleridge,  there  is  not  so  much  harm 

■  km,  for  he  is  a  whirlbrain  that  talks  whatever 

uppermost ;  but  that !  he  is  the  dark 


tiaitor.     You  never  heard  him  say  a  syllable  on  the 


Now  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined 
M  Europe  into  sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants, 
by  alternate  blows  and  caresses ;  now  that  English- 
HD  of  all  classes  are  restored  to  their  old  English 
lOCkma  and  feelings,  it  will  with  difliculty  be  credit- 
id,  bow  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed 
md  exerted  by  the  spirit  of  secret  defamation,  (the 
09  eooatant  attendant  on  party  zeal !)  during  the  rost- 
«■  interim  from  1793  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Iddington  administration,  or  the  year  before  the 
roes  of  Amiens.  For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds 
i  the  partisans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation, 
md  humbled  by  mutual  disappointment,  had  become 
inguid.  The  same  causes  that  inclined  the  nation 
0  peace,  disposed  the  individuals  to  reconciliation. 
iodi  parties  had  found  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
r%e  one  had  confessedly  mistaken  the  moral  charao- 
arof  the  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated 
och  Ito  moral  and  ita  phjrsical  resources.  The  ex- 
•riment  was  made  at  the  price  of  great,  almost  we 
My  say,  of  humiliating  sacrifices ;  and  wise  men 
ireaaw  that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct  and 
Menaible  olgect  Yet  it  was  purchased  cheaply, 
od  realised  an  object  of  equal  value,  and,  if  pos- 
ihla,  of  still  more  vital  importance.    For  it  brought 

*  Zvcirt  ^iptip,  to  show  or  detect  figs,  the  exportatioa  of 
Mek,  trtm  Atlies,  was  forbidden  by  the  laws. 
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about  a  national  unanimity,  unexampled  in  our  his 
tory  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Providence, 
never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have  done 
their  parte,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the 
cause  of  Spain,  which  made  us  all  once  more  Eng- 
lishmen, by  at  once  gratifying  and  correcting  the 
predilections  of  both  parties.  The  sincere  reverers 
of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  ennobled  by 
its  alliance  with  that  of  freedom;  while  the  honest 
zealots  of  the  people  could  not  but  admit  that  freedom 
itself  assumed  a  more  winning  form,  humanized  by 
loyalty,  and  consecrated  by  religious  principle.  The 
youthful  enthusiasts,  who,  flattered  by  the  morning 
rainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  made  a  boast 
of  expatriating  their  hopes  and  fears,  now  disciplined 
by  the  succeeding  storms,  and  sobered  by  increase 
of  years,  had  been  taught  to  prize  and  honor  the 
spirit  of  nationality  as  the  best  safeguard  of  national 
independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  prere- 
quisite and  necessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spain,  too,  disappointment  has  nipt  our  too 
forward  expectations,  yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is 
checked.  The  crop  was  perhaps  springing  up  too 
rank  in  the  stalk  to  kern  well;  aiKl  there  were, 
doubtless,  symptoms  of  the  Gallican  blight  on  it  If 
superstition  and  despotism  have  been  suffered  to  let 
in  their  wolvish  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down 
even  to  the  sur&ce,  yet  the  roots  remain  alive,  and 
the  second  growth  may  prove  all  the  stronger  and 
healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.  At  all 
events,  to  us  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious. 
The  people  of  England  did  their  best,  and  have  re- 
ceived their  rewards.  Long  may  we  continue  to 
deserve  it !  Causes,  which  it  had  been  too  generally 
the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belonging 
to  another  world,  are  now  admitted,  by  all  ranks,  to 
have  been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.  "We/ought 
from  heaven ;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera."  If,  then,  unanimity,  ground^  on  moral 
feelings,  has  been  among  the  least  equivocal  sources 
of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his 
life  and  the  utmost  efibrts  of  his  intellect  to  the  pre- 
servation and  continuance  of  that  tmanimity  by  the 
disclosure  and  establishment  of  principle.  For  by 
these  all  opinions  must  be  ultimately  tried ;  and  (as 
the  feelings  of  men  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  &r 
as  they  are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions) 
on  the  knowledge  of  these,  all  unanimity,  not  acci- 
dental and  fleeting,  must  be  grotmded.  Let  the 
scholar  who  doubts  this  assertion,  refer  only  to  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Eomuno  Burks,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  and  ccnnpare 
them  with  his  speeches  and  writings  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution.  He  will  find 
the  principles  exactly  the  same,  and  the  deductmns 
the  same;  but  the  practical  inferences  almost  op- 
posite, in  the  one  case,  from  those  drawn  in  thu 
other;  yet  in  both  equally  legitimato.  and  in  both 
equally  confirmed  by  the  results.  Whence  gaineil 
he  this  superiority  of  foresight?  Whence  arose  the 
striking  difference,  and,  in  most  instances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  grounds  assigned  by  Aim 
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and  by  those  who  voted  toUk  him,  oo  the  nme 
quettions?  How  are  we  to  explain  the  notorioiu 
fact,  that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund 
Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day  than 
they  were  found  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication ; 
while  those  of  his  illustrious  confederates  are  either 
forgotten,  or  exist  only  to  Aimish  pfxx>fs  that  the  same 
conclusion  which  one  man  had  deduced  scientifically, 
Slay  be  brought  out  by  another,  in  consequence  of 
erron  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  other  ? 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  coi^ecture,  even  were 
it  not,  as  it  actually  is.  false  in  point  of  fact,  to  a^ 
tribute  this  difiference  to  deficiency  of  talent  on  the 
part  of  Burke's  friends,  or  of  experience,  or  of  his- 
toricai  knowledge.  The  satisfactory  solution  is,  that 
Edmund  Burke  possessed,  and  had  sedulously  sharp- 
ened, that  eye  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and 
events,  in  relation  to  the  lams  that  determine  their 
existence,  and  circumscribe  their  possibility.  He 
referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  scien- 
tific  statesman;  and,  therefore,  a  seer.  For  every 
principle  contains,  in  itself,  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ; 
and  as  the  prophetic  power  is  the  essential  privilege 
of  science,  so  the  fulfilment  of  its  oracles  supplies 
the  outward,  and  (to  men  in  general)  the  only  test  of 
its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's  refine- 
ments appeared  to  his  parliamentary  auditora,  yet  the 
cultivated  classes  throughout  Europe  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  that 


-h«  went  on  rsfininr. 


Asd  tboof ht  of  convincing,  while  they  tbouf ht  of  dinjnff. 

Our  very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to 
me)  give  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  not  only  the  debates  in 
parliament,  not  only  our  proclamations  and  state  pa- 
pers, but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of  our 
journals  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Edmund 
Burke.  Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  convince  him- 
self, if  either  by  recollection  or  reference  he  will 
compare  the  opposition  newspapers  at  the  commence- 
ment and  during  the  five  or  six  following  yean  of 
the  French  revolution,  with  the  sentiments,  and 
grounds  of  argument  assumed  in  the  same  class  of 
journals  at  present,  and  for  some  years  past 

Whether  the  spirit  of  jacobinism,  wUch  the  writ- 
ings of  Burke  exorcistsd  from  the  higher  and  from  the 
literary  classes,  may  not,  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the  underground 
charaben  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause less  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have 
given  my  opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of 
them,  in  my  letters  to  Judge  Fletcher,  occasioned  by 
his  CHARGE  to  the  \yexford  grand  jury,  and  published 
in  the  Courier.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil  spirit  of 
jealousy,  and  with  it  the  cerberean  whelps  of  feud 
and  slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds  in  cultivated 
society. 

Far  diflferent  were  the  days  to  which  these  anec- 
dotes have  carried  me  back.  The  dark  guesses  of 
some  zealous  quidnunc  met  with  so  congenial  a  soil 
in  the  grave  alarm  of  a  titled  Dogberry  of  our  neigh- 
borhood, that  a  SPY  was  actually  sent  down  from  the 


government  pour  surveiUtmce  of  myself  and  6mL 
There  must  have  been  not  only  abundance,  hot  sdh 
efy  of  these  '*  honorable  men,"  at  the  disposal  of  Hl^ 
isters ;  for  this  piuved  a  very  honest  fellow.  Aiv 
three  weeks*  truly  Indian  perseverance  in  tracking 
us,  (for  we  were  commonly  together,)  during  all  wUA 
time  seldom  were  we  out  of  doors,  but  he  contrifil 
to  be  within  hearing,  (and  all  the  time  utteriy  unn^ 
pected;  how,  indeed,  could  such  a  suspicion  eiiv 
our  fancies?)  he  not  only  rejected  Sir  Dogberry%» 
quest  that  he  would  try  yet  a  little  longer.  Iwt  di> 
clared  to  him  his  belief,  that  both  my  friend  and  mf» 
self  were  as  good  subjects,  for  aught  he  could  diMh 
ver  to  the  contrary,  as  any  in  His  Msjesty's  daa» 
ions.  He  had  repeatedly  hid  himself,  he  sud,  ftr 
hours  together,  behind  a  bank  at  the  sea-si(^e,  ffm 
favorite  seat,)  and  overheard  our  conveisation.  At 
first  he  fancied  that  we  were  aware  of  our 
for  he  oflen  heard  me  talk  of  one  Spy  Absy. 
he  was  inclined  to  interpret  of  himself,  and  of  a  l» 
markable  feature  belonging  to  him ;  but  he  was  spesi* 
ily  convinced  that  it  was  a  man  who  had  mads  l 
book,  and  lived  long  ago.  Our  talk  ran  most  upai 
books,  and  we  were  perpetually  desiring  ^ch  odMr 
to  look  at  this,  and  to  listen  to  that ;  but  he  coukl  Ml 
catch  a  word  about  politics.  Once  he  had  joined  ■• 
on  the  road ;  (this  occurred  as  I  was  retumii^  ham 
alone  from  my  friend's  hotise,  which  was  about  duw 
miles  from  my  own  cottage,)  and  passing  himself  dT 
as  a  traveller,  he  had  entered  into  conversatkxi  wA 
me,  and  talked,  of  purpose,  in  a  democrat  way,  is  9' 
der  to  draw  me  out  The  result,  it  appears,  notco^ 
convinced  him  that  I  was  no  friend  to  jacolMnism,  bil 
(he  added)  I  had  "  plainly  made  it  out  to  be  suck  I 
silly  as  well  as  wicked  thing,  that  he  felt 
though  he  had  only  put  it  on.'*  I  distinctly 
bered  the  occurrence,  and  had  mentioned  it  imi 
ately  on  my  return,  repeating  what  the  traveller  witl 
his  Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  ansmr 
and  so  little  did  I  suspect  the  true  object  of  m 
**  tempter  ere  accuser,*'  that  I  expressed,  with  no 
pleasure,  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  conve; 
hod  been  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  roalcaatsB 
This  incident,  therefore,  prevented  all  doubt  as  folk 
truth  of  the  report,  which,  through  a  friendly  mcd 
um,  came  to  me  from  the  master  of  the  village  in 
who  had  been  ordered  to  entertain  the  govemmn 
gentleman  in  his  best  manner,  but,  above  all,  to  b 
silent  concerning  such  a  person  being  in  his  booM 
At  length  he  received  Sir  Dogberry's  commands  1 
accompany  his  guest  at  the  final  interview ;  and  aA( 
the  absolving  suflTrage  of  the  gentleman  honored  wk 
the  confidence  of  minislerSt  answered,  as  follows^  I 
the  following  queries:  D.  Well,  landlord !  and  wfai 
do  you  know  of  the  person  in  question  7    L.  I  aa 

him  often  pass  by  with  maister ,  my  landlon 

(i.  e.  the  oumer  cf  the  house,)  and  sometimes  with  A 
new-comers  at  Holford ;  but  I  never  said  a  wwd  1 
him,  or  he  to  me.  D.  But  do  you  not  know  that  h 
has  distributed  papers  and  hand-bills  of  a  seditkM 
nature  among  the  common  people  7  L.  No,  your  h 
nor !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  D.  Have  |0 
not  seen  this  Mr.  Coleridge,  or  heard  of  his  harangaa^ 
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i  talking  to  knots,  and  clusteni  of  the  inhabitants  ? 
Whmt  are  jrou  grinning  at.  Sir  ?  L.  Beg  your  ho- 
r^  pardon!  bat  I  was  only  thinking  how  they'd 
re  etared  at  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true, 
ir  honor !  they  would  not  have  anderstood  a  word 
aaid.  When  our  vicar  was  here,  Dr.  L.,  the  mas- 
of  the  great  school,  and  canon  of  Windsor,  there 

IB  «  great  dinner  party  at  maister 's;  and 

B  of  the  fiirroers,  that  was  there,  told  us  that  he  and 
» doctor  talked  real  Hebrew  Greek  at  each  other 
hour  together  after  dinner.  D.  Answer  the 
I,  Sir !  Does  he  ever  harangue  the  people  ? 
I  hope  your  honor  a'nt  angry  with  roe.  I  can  say 
iBore  Uian  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking  with 
J  one  but  my  landlord,  and  our  curate  and  the 
uige  gentleman.  D.  Has  he  not  been  seen  wan^ 
ting  on  the  hills  towards  the  channel,  and  along 
i  ahore,  with  books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking 
ma  and  maps  of  the  country  f  L.  Why,  as  to  that, 
or  honor !  I  own,  I  have  heard ;  I  am  sure  I  would 
I  ^nh  lo  say  ill  of  any  body ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
have  heard — D.  Speak  out  man!  don't  be  afraid, 
m  are  doing  your  duty  to  your  king  and  govcm- 
gnt  What  have  you  heard?  L.  Why,  folks  do 
f,  yoar  honor !  as  how  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  that 
•is going  to  put  Qnantock  and  all  about  here  in 
fan ;  and  as  they  be  so  much  together,  I  suppose 
■t  the  strange  gentleman  has  some  consam  in  the 
■hiw  So  ended  this  formidable  inquisition,  the 
Iter  part  of  which  alone  requires  explanation,  and, 
the  same  time,  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place 
By  literary  life.  I  had  considered  it  as  a  defetH  in 
a  admirable  poem  of  the  Task,  that  the  subject, 
hich  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  was  not,  and  in- 
ed  could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the  three  or 
Dr  firat  pages,  and  that  throughout  the  poem  the 
nnexions  are  frequently  awkward,  and  the  transi- 
ns  abmpC  and  arbitrary.  I  sought  for  a  subject  that 
raid  give  equal  room  and  freedom  for  description, 
cident,  and  impassioned  reflections  on  men,  nature, 
d  society,  yet  supply,  in  itself,  a  natural  connexion 
the  parts,  and  unity  to  the  whole.  Such  a  subject 
sonceived  myself  to  have  found  in  a  stream,  traced 
xn  its  source  in  the  hills  among  the  yellow-red 
OBB  and  conical  glass-shaped  tufYs  of  Bent,  to  the 
St  break  or  fall,  where  its  drops  became  audible, 
d  it  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  peat 
d  turf  bam,  itself  built  of  the  same  dark  squares  as 
riieltered;  to  the  sheep-fold,  to  the  first  cultivated 
9t  of  ground,  to  the  lonely  cottage  and  its  bleak  gar- 
n  won  from  the  heath ;  to  the  hamlet,  the  villages, 
a  market-town,  the  manufactories,  and  the  sea-port. 
f  walks,  therefore,  were  almost  daily  on  the  top  of 
mnrock,  and  among  its  sloping  coombs.  With  my 
neil  and  memorandum  book  in  my  hand.  I  was 
liking  aiudiett  as  the  artists  call  them,  and  often 
raiding  my  thoughts  into  verse,  with  the  objects 
d  imagery  immediately  before  my  senses.  Many 
icmnstancea,  evil  and  good,  intervened  to  prevent 
i  completion  of  the  poem,  which  was  to  have  been 
(titled  *'The  Brook."  Had  I  finished  the  w()rk,  it 
■  my  purpose,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  to  have 
dicated  it  to  our  then  committee  of  public  rafety, 

Z2 


as  containing  the  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I  was 
to  have  supplied  the  French  government  in  aid  of 
their  plans  of  invasion.  And  these,  too,  for  a  tract 
of  coast  that,  from  Clevedon  to  Minehead,  scarcely 
permits  the  approach  of  a  fishing-boat! 

All  my  experience,  from  my  first  entrance  into  life 
to  the  present  hour,  is  in  favor  of  the  warning  maxim, 
that  the  roan  who  opposes  in  toto  the  political  or  re- 
ligious zealots  of  his  age,  is  safer  from  their  obloquy, 
than  he  who  difiers  from  them  in  one  or  two  points, 
or,  perhaps,  only  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  life  into  the  discussion  of  public 
questions,  which  is  the  qiteen  bee  in  the  hive  of  party 
fanaticism,  the  partisan  has  more  sympathy  with  an 
intemperate  opposite  than  with  a  moderate  friend. 
We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  long  may  it  con- 
tinue !  In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important 
merits,  our  present  bible  societies,  and  other  numer- 
ous associations  for  national  or  charitable  objects, 
may  serve  perhaps  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  activ 
ity,and  fervor  of  stirring  minds  in  innocent  hyperboles 
and  the  bustle  of  management  But  the  poison-tree 
is  not  dead,  though  the  sap  may,  for  a  season,  have 
subsided  to  its  roots.  At  least,  let  us  not  be  lulled 
into  such  a  notion  of  our  entire  security,  as  not  to 
keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best  feelings.  I 
have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  td- 
eration;  sectarian  antipathy  most  obtru«ive1y  dis- 
played in  the  promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  com- 
prehension of  sects ;  and  acts  of  cruelty,  (I  had  almost 
said  of  treachery,)  committed  in  furtherance  of  an 
object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  all  this  by  men,  too,  of  naturally  kind  disposi- 
tions and  exemplary  conduct 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the 
very  adyta  of  human  nature ;  and  needs  only  the  re- 
exciting  warmth  of  a  master  hand  to  bud  forth  afiiesh, 
and  produce  the  old  fruits.  The  horror  of  the  pee^ 
sant's  war  in  Germany,  and  the  direful  effects  of  the 
Anabaptist's  tenets,  (which  differed  only  from  those 
of  jacobinism  by  the  aubstitotion  of  theological  for 
philosophical  jargon,)  struck  all  Europe  for  a  time 
with  aftnght  Yet  little  more  than  a  century  waa 
sufficient  to  obliterate  all  effective  memory  of  theae 
events.  The  same  principles,  with  similar,  though 
less  dreadful  consequences,  were  again  at  work,  from 
the  imprisonment  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  restora- 
tion of  his  son.  The  &natic  maxim  of  extirpating 
fanaticism  by  persecution,  produced  a  civil  war. 
The  war  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insurgents;  but 
the  temper  survived,  and  Milton  had  abundant 
grounds  for  asserting  that  *'  Presbyter  was  but  Old 
Priest  writ  large!"  One  good  result  thank  hee- 
ven  !  of  this  zealotry  was  the  re-establishment  of  the 
chureh.  And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped,  that 
the  mischievous  sjnrit  would  have  been  bound  for  a 
season,  *'  and  a  seal  set  upon  him  that  he  might  de- 
ceive the  nation  no  more."  But  no !  The  ball  of 
persecution  was  taken  up  with  undiminished  vigor 
by  the  persecuted.  The  same  fanatic  principle,  that 
under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant  had  turned 
cathedrals  into  stables,  destroyed  the  rarest  trofihiea 
of  art  and  ancestral  piety,  and  hunted  the  brighleat 
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ornament*  of  learning  and  religion  into  holee  and 
oomert,  now  marched  under  epiecopal  bannen ;  and 
having  first  crowded  the  priaona  of  England,  emptied 
ita  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miserable  covenanten 
of  Scotland.  (Loin^'t  Hiatory  of  Scotland .— Walter 
ScoU^t  Bard'a  Ballade,  du%)  A  merciful  Providence 
at  length  conatrained  both  partiea  to  join  againat  a 
common  enemy.  A  wine  government  followed ;  and 
the  eatablished  church  became,  and  now  ia,  not  only 
the  brighteat  example,  but  our  beet  and  only  auie 
bulwark,  of  toleration!    The  true  and  indiapeneable 

bank  againat  a  new  inundation  of  peiaecuting  zeal 

Earo  PKRPSTUA ! 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  aucceeded  {  or,  rather,  the 
exhauation  had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the  ague,  which 
waa  a}rmptomatized  by  indifierence  among  the  many, 
and  a  tendency  to  infidelity  or  acepticiam  in  the  edu- 
cated claaaea.  At  length  thoae  feeluiga  of  diaguat 
and  hatred  which,  for  a  bhef  while,  the  multitude 
had  attached  to  the  Crimea  and  abaurditiea  of  aecta- 
rian  aiul  democratic  fiinaticiam,  were  tranaferred  to 
the  oppreaaive  privileges  of  the  nobleaae/and  the  lux- 
ury, intriguea,  and  fiivoritiam  of  the  continental 
oourta.  The  name  principlea,  dreaaed  in  the  oatenta- 
tioua  garb  of  a  faahionable  philoaophy,  once  more 
roae  triumphant,  and  efiected  the  French  revolution. 
And  haw  we  not,  within  the  laat  three  or  four  yean, 
had  reaaon  to  apprehend,  that  the  detestable  maxima 
and  oorreapondent  measures  of  the  late  French  dee- 
potiam  had  already  bedimmcd  the  public  recollec- 
tiona  of  democjatic  frenzy ;  had  drawn  off,  to  other 
olgecta,  the  electric  force  of  the  foelinga  which  had 
maaed  and  upheld  those  recollections;  and  that  a 
favorable  concurrence  of  occasions  was  alone  wan^ 
iog  to  awaken  the  thunder,  and  precipitate  the  ligh^ 
ning,  from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  poUtical  hea- 
ven ?    (See  The  Feikivo,  p.  110.) 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  whieh,  in 
the  very  hey-dey  of  hope,  had  kept  my  enthusiasm 
in  check,  but  still  more  firom  the  habita  and  in- 
fluences of  a  classical  education  and  academic  pur- 
suits^ scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  my  literary  and  political  adventuiea, 
before  my  mind  sunk  into  a  state  of  thorough  dii|^ 
and  despondency,  both  with  regard  to  the  disputes 
and  the  parties  disputant  With  more  than  poetic 
feeling  I  exclaimed: 

'*TIm  noaaal  and  the  dark  rabd  ia  Tain. 
Blavat  by  their  own  eompobion  !  In  mad  guBS 
TbsF  break  their  manaclei,  to  wear  the  nasM 
Of  fteedom,  fravcn  on  a  heavier  chain. 
O  Bbefty !  with  profftleai  endeavor. 
Have  I  parened  thee  manf  a  weary  hoar ; 
fiat  thou  nor  aweiral  the  Tietor'a  pomp,  nor  ever 
Didft  breathe  thy  aoul  in  forma  of  human  power ! 
Alike  from  all.  howe'er  they  praise  thee 
(Nor  prayer  nor  boaatfnl  name  delays  thee) 
FkoB  aoperatitioa*!  harpy  miniooe 
Aad  fiutioaa  bla«phemy*e  obeoeoer  ilaTaa, 
Thoo  ipeedeet  on  thy  eherab  pinions. 
The  gnUe  of  homeleas  winds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves  !*' 

P^ame9t «  Pthnadie, 

I  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Somersetshire  at  the  foot 
of  Quanlock,  and  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies 
10  the  foundatiooi  of  religion  and  morals.    Here  I 


found  myself  all  afloaL    Doabis  raabad  in;  hnb 
upon  nte  **/roin  the  foufUnnM  of  Ike  great  deep,'*  mi 
fell  **from  the  wunlowe  </  keoMn.**     The  ftairi 
truths  of  natural  religioo,  and  the  books  of  RcfsiiF 
tion,  alike  contributed  to  the  flood ;  and  it  was  taig 
ere  my  ark  touched  on  an  Ararat,  and  reeled.   Hi 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to  me  to  ht « 
necessarily  implied  in  all  particular  modes  of  hea^ 
as  the  idea  of  infinite  space  in  all  the  geomeliied 
figures  by  which  space  is  limited.     I  was  plsMd 
with  the  Cartesian  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  Godii 
diatingtiiahed  from  all  other  ideas  by  involving  ife 
realiUf ;  but  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.    I  bqpa 
then  to  ask  myself,  what  proof  I  had  of  the  oatiMii 
exietence  of  any  thing !    Of  this  aheet  of  paper,  fir 
instance,  as  a  thing,  in  itaeli^  separate  fiom  the  {A^ 
noroena  or  image  in  my  perception.    I  saw,  that  ii . 
the  nature  of  things,  auch  proof  is  impoaaible;  sii 
that  of  all  modea  of  being,  that  are  not  olgecls  of  thi 
aenses,  the  existence  ii  astumed  by  a  logical  neeaaalf 
arising  Irom  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itsslC  bf 
the  abeence  of  all  motive  to  doubt  it,  not  fioBMf 
absolute  contradiction  in  the  smyoaition  of  tha.ooi> 
trary.    Still,  the  existence  of  a  being,  the  ground  af 
all  existence,  was  not  yet  the  existence  of  a  laaal 
creator  and  governor.     ^  In  the  position,  that  ill 
reality  ii  either  contained  in  the  necessary  beiogii 
an  aUribute,  or  exiats  through  him,  as  its  ^oiuid^  it 
remains  undecided  whether  the  propertiee  of  iiilslli> 
gence  and  will  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Sapiai 
Being  in  the  former,  or  only  in  the  latter  aeDss;  is 
inherent  attributes,  or  only  as  eonsequemcet  that  haw 
existence  in  other  things  through  him.    Thus,  otpm- 
ization  and  motion  are  regarded  em  from  God,  not  ta 
God.  Were  the  latter  the  truth,  then,  noCwithstandiag 
all  the  pre-eminence  which  muat  be  aaaigned  to  Iki 
Eternal  First  from  the  sufliciency,  imity,  and  '»> 
dependence  of  his  being,  as  the  dread  ground  of  the 
imiverM,  his  nature  would  yet  &11  &r  short  of  thai 
which  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  the  idea  eC 
God.     For  without  any  knowledge  or  delenninii| 
reeolve  of  its  own,  it  would  only  be  a  blind  ntif  1—7 
grotind  of  other  things  and  other  spirits ;  and  thm 
would  be  distinguished  from  the  fatb  of  certain  Uk 
cient  philosophers  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  beam 
more  definitely  and  intelligibly  described.**    Kant^ 
wuig  mcgUcher  Beweiegrund:  vemUedUe  Sehrtfkm 
Zweiter  Band,  $  102  and  103. 

For  a  very  long  time,  iixieed,  I  could  not  recooeili 
personality  with  infinity ;  and  my  head  waa  widi 
Spinoza,  though  my  whde  heart  remained  with  Fnl 
and  John.  Yet  there  had  dawned  upon  me,  evM 
before  I  had  met  with  the  Critique  of  the  PuM 
Reason,  a  certain  guiding  light  If  the  mere  intolp 
lect  could  make  no  certain  discovery  of  a  holy  aad 
intelligent  first  cauae,  it  might  yet  supply  a  demoft 
stration,  that  no  legitimate  argtunent  could  be  dfam 
from  the  intellect  againet  its  truth.  And  what  ii 
this  more  than  St  Paul's  assertion,  that  by 
(more  properly  translated,  by  the  powers  of 
ing)  no  man  ever  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  God  I 
What  more  than  the  sublimest,  and,  prabaUy,  tho 
oldest  book  on  earth,  has  taught  us  7 
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gold  mto  Mftrebeth  oat : 

In  ore  out  of  the  uuth,  and  darknea  into  licht 

I  fiadatb  ho  wisdom  1 

tbo  pJaoeof  ondtmUDding  1 

enetk:  it  anotio  mo! 
MMth  bock :  not  ifl  mo ! 


hMi  conwtJi  wiidoBi  ? 
roUotfa  uodentudiag  1 

an  tbo  oyoi  of  the  living 
II  firom  the  fowli  of  hooven ! 


iooth 

hoard  tho  ramoar  thereof  firom  alar: 

ke«h  out  the  road  to  it; 
each  lie  obidii^  i>laee! 

leth  the  eodt  of  the  earth ; 
■oth  what  b  heneath  the  hearem ! 

I  weighed  out  the  wiode,  and  meotored  the 

lioted  laws  to  the  rain* 

Hh  to  the  thunder, 

»  the  flaahea  of  the  tightning ! 


he  aee  it, 
NHinted  it; 
led  into  the  depth  thereof, 

a  line  did  he  compaa  i(  round ! 

aa  he  mid, 

>f  the  Lord  ia  wisdom  for  tlue  I 

▼oid  evil, 

hg  understanding.  Job,  Chap.  Ktk. 

m  convinced,  that  religion,  aa  both  the  oor- 
md  the  key-atone  of  morality,  muBt  have  a 
in ;  BO  far  at  leaat,  that  the  evidence  of  ita 
x»iild  not,  like  Uie  fruthaofabatract  acience, 
r  independent  of  the  will.  It  were  there> 
expected,  that  ita  fundamental  truth  would 
I  MIGHT  be  denied ;  though  only  by  the/oo2, 
by  the  ibol  from  the  madneaa  of  the  hetart 

teation  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  ez- 
a  God,  not  only  aa  the  ground  of  the  imi* 
lis  eaaence,  but  aa  its  maker  and  judge  by 
m  and  holy  will,  appeared  to  stand  thus : 
tial  reoion,  whose  objects  are  purely  theo- 
mains  neutral,  as  long  as  its  name  and  sem- 
re  not  usurped  by  the  opponents  of  the 
But  it  then  becomes  an  efiective  ally  by 
the  false  show  of  demonstration,  or  by 
the  equal  demonstrability  of  the  contrary 
nises  equally  logical.  The  underMtanding 
e  suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  facili- 
belief.  Nature  excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by 
al  revelation.  Our  feelings  almost  necessi- 
and  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily 
la  it  The  arguments,  that  at  all  apply  to  it, 
&vor ;  and  there  is  nothing  against  it»  but 
sublimity  It  could  not  be  intellectually 
lent  without  becoming  morally  less  effective; 
sounteracting  iti  own  end,  by  sacrificing  the 
ith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthless, 
compulsory  assent.  The  belief  of  a  God 
ture  state  (if  passive  acquiescence  may  be 
with  the  name  of  belief)  does  not  indeed 
leget  a  good  heart ;  but  a  good  heart  so  na^ 
{gets  the  belief,  that  the  very  few  exceptions 


must  be  regarded  as  strange  annmaliea  from  strange 
and  imfbrtunate  circumstances. 

Fiom  these  premises  I  proceed  to  draw  the  fbUcyw- 
ing  ooodosions:  First,  that  having  once  fuUy  ad- 
mitted the  ezisteiice  of  an  infinite  yet  seif-conacioui 
Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to  ground  the  irralkxi- 
aiity  of  any  other  article  of  iaith  on  arguments  which 
would  equally  prove  that  to  be  the  irrational  which 
we  had  allowed  to  be  rtaL  Secondly,  that  whatever 
is  deducible  from  the  admission  of  a  self-comprehends 
ing  and  creative  spirit,  may  be  legitimately  used  io 
proof  of  tiie  poeaibUily  of  any  further  mystery  con 
ceming  the  divine  nature.  PouUdlitatem,  mysteri 
orum,  (Trinitatis,  Ac.)  contra  insultus  Infidelium  el 
Heretioorum  a  contradictionibus  vindico ;  hand  qiB- 
dem  oen/otem,  qua  revelatione  solo  stabtliri  poant, 
says  LuBNiTZ,  in  a  leUer  to  his  Duke.  He  then  adds 
the  following  just  and  important  remark :  **  In  vain 
will  tradition  or  texts  of  scripture  be  adduced  in 
support  of  a  doctrine,  donee  clava  impossibilitatis  et 
contradictionis  e  manibus  horum  Herculum  extoria 
fueriu  For  the  heretic  will  still  reply,  that  texts,  the 
literal  sense  of  which  is  not  so  much  above  as  directly 
against  all  reason,  must  be  undeistood  fyurativdy, 
as  Herod  is  a  fox,  &jc.** 

These  principles  I  held,  phUosophicaUy,  while,  io 
respect  of  revealed  religion,  I  remained  a  zeaioos 
Unitarian.  I  considered  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  a 
fair  scholastic  inference  from  the  being  of  God,  aa  a 
creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  natural 
religion.  But  seeing  in  the  same  no  practical  « 
moral  bearing,  I  confined  it  to  the  schools  of  philoa»> 
phy.  The  admission  of  the  logos,  as  hyposlasiMad, 
(L  e.  neither  a  mere  attribute  or  a  personification,)  in 
no  respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  the  inca^ 
nation  and  the  redemption  by  the  crass;  which  I 
could  neither  reconcile  in  reason  with  the  impassive- 
of  the  Divine  Being,  nor,  in  my  moral  feelingi* 


with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  per 
sons,  the  vicarious  payment  of  a  debt,  and  the  vicarl 
ous  expiation  of  guilt  A  more  thorough  revolutioQ 
in  my  philosophic  principles,  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  my  own  heart,  were  yet  wanting.  Nevertheleal, 
1  cannot  doubt,  that  the  diiSerence  of  my  metaphysical 
notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general,  contrib- 
uted to  my  final  re-conversion  to  the  whole  truth'  in 
Christ ;  even  as,  according  to  his  own  confession,  the 
books  of  certain  Platonic  philosopheis,  (Jlibri  quonm' 
dam  Platonicorwn,)  commenced  the  rescue  of  St 
Augustine's  faith  from  the  same  error,  aggravated  by 
the  far  darker  accompaniment  of  the  Manichean 
heresy. 

While  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed,  by  a  graciooa 
Providence,  for  which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
g^teful,  the  generous  and  munificent  patronage  of 
Mr.  JosiAH,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgewood,  enabled 
me  to  finish  my  education  in  Germany.  Instead  of 
troubling  others  with  my  own  crude  notions  and  jn- 
venile  compositions,  I  was  thenceforward  better  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  store  my  own  head  with  the 
wisdom  of  others.  I  made  the  best  use  of  my  tfme 
and  means ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  ix>  period  of  my 
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lile  on  which  I  can  look  btck  with  rach  unroingled 
ittitfaction.  After  acquiring  a  tolerable  rafficiency 
in  the  German  lang^oage*  at  Ratzeburg,  which,  with 
ray  voyage  and  journey  thither,  I  have  deecribed  in 
The  Friend,  I  proceeded  throagh  Hanover  lo  Got- 
tingen. 

Here  I  regularly  attended  the  lectures  on  phjrno- 
logy  in  the  morning,  and  on  natural  history  in  the 
evening,  under  Blumenbacb,  a  name  as  dear  to 
•very  Englishman  who  has  studied  at  that  university, 
as  it  is  venerable  to  men  of  science  throughout  Eu- 
rope! Eichhom's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament 
vrere  repeated  to  me  from  notes,  by  a  student  from 
Ratieburg,  a  young  man  of  sound  learning  and  inde- 
ftligable  industry ;  who  is  now,  I  believe,  a  professor 
of  the  oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg.  But  my 
chief  eflurts  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language  and  literature.  From 
professor  Ttchsen,  I  received  as  many  lessons  in  the 
Gothic  of  Uiphilas  as  sufficed  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  its  grammar,  and  the  radical  words  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  and  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  the  same  philosophical  linguist,  I  read  through 
OrrFRiED'st  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  gospel,  aiul 


*  To  thow  who  dcfif n  to  acquire  the  Imof aa<e  of  s  eouo- 
try  in  the  country  Itielf,  it  may  be  uaeful  if  I  mention  the  in- 
csleolsble  advantare  which  I  derived  from  leaminff  all  the 
worda  that  could  poiaibly  be  ao  laamt.  with  the  objeeta  before 
me,  and  without  the  intermediation  of  the  Enf  liah.  It  waa  a 
resular  part  of  my  mominf  itudiea,  for  the  firat  aix  weeka  of 
flay  retidence  at  Ratxebunr,  to  accompany  the  food  and  kind 
oM  paator  with  whom  I  lived,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof, 
through  sardeoa,  farm  yarda,  &e.,  and  to  call  every,  the  mi- 
nntaat  thine,  by  iti  German  name.  Advertiaementa,  faroea, 
Jeat  books,  and  the  converiation  of  children  while  I  waa  at 
play  with  them,  contributed  their  ihare  to  more  home-like 
soqoaintance  with  the  languate  than  I  eouU  have  acquired 
from  works  of  poliie  literature  alone,  or  even  from  polite  so- 
ciety. There  is  a  paaaage  of  kearttf  sound  sense  in  Luther's 
German  letter  oa  interpretation,  to  the  tranalation  of  which 
1  iball  prefix,  for  Hm  sake  of  those  who  read  the  Oermao, 
yet  are  not  likely  to  have  dipt  oflen  in  the  maaatve  foiioa  of 
thia  heroic  reformer,  the  aimple,  ainewy,  idiomatic  worda  of 
the  oricinal :  "  Denn  man  muaa  nicbt  die  Buchstaben  in  der 
Lsteiniachen  Sprache  fraten  wie  man  aoll  Deutach  reden ; 
aoodern  man  mosa  die  mutter  in  Hsuae,  die  Kinder  suf  den 
OaaMn,  den  femeioeo  Mann  auf  dem  Markta,  daram  frayeo : 
and  denselbigea  auf  daa  Maui  seben  wie  aie  reden,  uod  dar- 
nach  dollmetachen.  So  versiehen  sia  es  denn,  und  merken 
dasi  man  Deutach  mil  ihneo  redet" 

TRANSLATION. 

For  one  must  not  ask  the  letters  in  the  Latin  tooffue,  how 
one  ouf  ht  to  speak  German ;  but  one  muat  ask  the  mother  in 
the  boose,  the  children  in  the  lanea  and  alleya,  the  common 
SMn  in  the  market,  conceminf  thia ;  yea,  and  look  at  the 
mnes  of  ibeir  moutha  while  they  are  Ulkint ,  and  thereafter 
interpret  They  understand  you  then,  and  mark  that  one  talks 
German  with  them. 

t  This  paraphrase,  written  sbont  the  time  of  Charlemame, 
ia  by  DO  meana  defieient  in  occasional  pasaacea  of  cooatdera- 
hk  poetic  merit.  There  ia  a  flow,  and  s  tender  enthoMaam  in 
the  foliowinc  lines,  (at  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  Y.)  which 
even  In  the  translation  will  not,  1  flatter  myself,  fail  to  inte- 
fsst  the  reader.  OttfVied  a  deacribinf  the  eireamstances  im- 
■Mdiately  foUowinc  the  birth  of  our  Lord  : 

She  cave  with  joy  her  virrin  breast; 
8he  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast. 
Which  suckled  that  divineet  babe ! 
Bleaaed,  blessed  were  the  breasts 


the  most  important  remains  of  the  Thxotv 
the  transitional  state  of  the  Teutonic  languaf 
the  Gothic  to  the  old  German  of  the  Swabian 
Of  this  period  (the  polished  dialect  of  which  ii 
gous  to  that  of  our  Chaucer,  and  which  leai 
philosophic  student  in  doubt,  whether  the  hu 
has  not  since  then  lost  more  in  sweetness  and 
lity,  than  it  has  gained  in  condensation  and  c 
ness)  I  read  with  sedulous  accuracy  the  Minhb 
(or  singers  of  love,  the  provenqd  poets  of  Ihi 
bian  court,)  and  the  metrical  romances ;  and  t 
bored  through  sufficient  specimens  of  the 
singers,  their  degenerate  successors;  not,  ho 
without  occasional  pleasure  from  the  rude  yi 
resting  strains  of  Hans  SACH8,thecobblerof  I 
berg.  Of  this  man's  genius,  five  folio  volonat 
double  columns,  are  extant  in  print,  and  nes 
equal  number  in  manuscript;  yet,  the  indcfi 
bard  takes  care  to  inform  his  readers,  that  be 
made  a  ihoe  the  less,  but  had  virtuously  reared  i 
family  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton,  Ac.  i 
have  instances  of  the  close  connection  of  poi 
nius  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  genuine  n 
tion.  The  moral  sense  at  least  will  not  be  oa 
if  I  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  this  honest  ihoai 
(a  trade,  by  the  bye,  remarkable  for  the  prodm 
pliilosophen  and  poeu.)  His  poem  entitled  the 
INO  Star,  was  the  very  fint  publication  that  a] 
in  praise  and  support  of  Luther  ;  and  an  ei 
hymn  of  Hans  Sachs',,  which  has  been  desi 
translated  into  almost  all  the  European  Ian 
was  commonly  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches 
ever  the  heroic  reformer  visited  them. 

In  Luther's  own  German  writings,  and  en 
in  hia  translation  of  the  bible,  the  German  la 
commenced.  I  mean  the  language,  as  it  is  at 
written ;  that  which  is  called  the  High  Gkr 
contra-distinguished  from  the  PLATT-TEim 
dialect  of  the  flat  or  northern  countries,  simI  Ii 
OBEE-TE(rr6CH,  the  language  of  the  midd 


Which  the  Saviour  infant  kiss*d  ; 

And  blcMed.  blessed  was  the  mother 

Who  wrapped  his  limbs  in  awaddlinf  dothsi 

Sinffinc  placed  him  on  her  lap, 

Huof  o*er  him  with  her  looks  of  love. 

And  soothed  him  with  a  lollinc  motioo. 

Blessed !  for  she  abeltered  him 

From  the  damp  and  chillinf  air: 

Bhossed,  blessed !  for  she  lay 

With  such  a  babe  in  one  blest  bed. 

Close  as  babea  and  mothera  lie ! 

Blesaad,  bleaaed  evermore ; 

With  her  virf  in  lipa  ahe  kissed. 

With  her  arms,  and  to  her  breast 

She  embraced  the  babe  divine. 

Her  babe  divine  the  vircin  mother  ! 

There  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 

A  mortal,  that  can  tioc  her  praiae. 

Mighty  mother,  virgin  pure. 

In  the  darkness  and  the  night. 

For  us  she  bort  the  heavenly  Lord! 


Moat  interesting  is  it  to  consider  the  effect, 
ings  are  wrought  above  the  natural  pitch  by  the  I 
something  mysterious,  while  all  the  imacea  are  pordy 
Then  it  ts  that  religion  and  poetry  strike  deepeaL 
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Mtheni  Gennanj.  The  High  Gennui  it  indeed  a 
mgwa  ammmuB  not  actually  the  native  language  of 
■f  pioTince,  but  the  choice  and  Oagrancy  of  all  the 
From  this  cauM  it  is  at  once  the  most  co- 
aud  the  moat  grammatical  of  all  the  European 


Within  leM  than  a  centniy  after  Luther's  death, 
ke  Cerroan  was  uundated  with  pedantic  burbar- 
■■a  A  few  volumes  of  this  period  I  read  through 
faai  motives  of  curiosity ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
nothing  more  fantastic  than  the  very  appearance  of 
iiir  pages.  Almost  every  third  word  is  a  Latin 
vnd,  with  a  Gennaniied  ending ;  the  Latin  portion 
king  always  printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the 
hit  syllable  the  German  character  is  retained. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1620,  Opitz  aroee,  whose 
fnios  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  Dryden  than 
■f  other  poet,  who  at  present  occurs  to  my  recoUeo* 
Hm,  In  the  opinion  of  Lkssino,  the  most  acute  of 
oiliiB,  and  of  Adeluno,  the  first  of  lexicographers, 
Opiti,  and  the  Silesian  poets,  his  fbllowers,  not  only 
MIored  the  language,  but  still  remain  the  models  of 
pne  diction.  A  stranger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  ques- 
lioB ;  but  ailer  repeated  perusals  of  the  work,  my  feel- 
■fi  jasti6ed  the  verdict,  and  I  seemed  to  have  ac- 
|Mred  fnmi  them  a  sort  of  (od  for  what  is  genuine 
I  dM  style  of  later  writers. 

Of  the  splendid  era  which  commenced  with  Gel- 
■t  Klopilock,  Ramler,  Lessing,  and  their  compeers, 

need  not  speak.  WiUi  the  opportunities  which  I 
qoyed,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  not  to  have 
wo  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  have  already 
lid  ss  much  as  the  present  biographical  sketch  re- 
fum  concerning  the  German  philosophers,  whose 
Rrts,  for  the  greater  part,  I  became  acquainted  with 
tafar  later  period. 

Soon  af\er  my  return  from  Germany,  I  was  solicited 
I  imdertake  the  literary  and  political  department  in 
w  Morning  Pust;  and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal,  on 
w  condition  that  the  paper  should,  thenceforward, 
B  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  announced  princi- 
les,  and  that  I  should  be  neither  obliged  or  request* 
1  to  deviate  from  them,  in  favor  of  any  party  or 
ly  event.  In  consequence,  that  Journal  became, 
id  for  many  years  continued,  anti-mimsUricd  in- 
Md ;  yet.  with  a  very  qualified  approbation  of  the  op> 
xition.  and  with  far  greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  both 
iti-jacobin  and  anti>gallican.  To  this  hour,  I  cannot 
nd  reason  to  approve  of  the  first  war,  either  in  its 
nunenceroent  or  its  conduct  Nor  can  I  understand 
ith  what  reason,  either  Mr.  Percival,  (whom  I  am 
Dgular  enough  to  regard  as  the  best  and  wisest  roin- 
ler  of  this  reign,)  or  the  present  administration,  can 
B  said  to  have  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
ve  of  their  country,  and  perseverant  hostility  to 
ranch  principles  and  French  ambition  are,  indeed, 
morable  qualities,  common  to  them  and  to  their 
"edecesaors.  But  it  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  the 
ridence  of  facts  can  render  any  question  of  history, 
lat  the  successes  of  the  Percival  and  of  the  existing 
Inistry.  have  been  owing  to  their  having  pursued 
easures  the  direct  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt's.  Such,  for 
stance,  are  the  concentration  of  the  national  force  to 


one  object ;  the  abandooment  of  the  9ub»idixing  poli- 
cy,  so  far,  at  least,  as  neither  to  goad  or  bribe  the  con 
tinental  courts  into  war,  till  the  convictions  of  their 
subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their  own  seeking ; 
and  above  all,  in  their  ipanly  and  generous  reliance 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  and  on  that 
loyalty  which  is  linked  to  the  very  heart*  of  the  na- 

*  Lord  OrenviUa  bu  lately  re-ssMrted.  (io  ths  Hooss  of 
Lords.)  the  immioeot  danfer  of  a  revolution  in  the  earlisr 
part  of  the  war  afainst  France.  I  doubt  not  that  his  Lofd- 
■hip  k  sincere  ;  and  it  must  be  flatterinf  to  hu  feelings  to  be- 
lieve it  But  where  are  the  evidences  of  the  danffsr,  to  wUah 
a  fbture  historian  can  appeal  1  Or  must  he  rest  on  ao  sssnr 
tion  1  Let  me  be  permitted  to  extract  a  paaiace  on  the  sub- 
ject from  TTke  Friend.  "  I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the 
an oroenti  or  the  lawlcas,  the  anti- jacobins  proposed  to  sos- 
peod  the  law,  and  bj  the  interposition  of  a  particnlar  sUtuts, 
to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the  universal  sun,  that  spies 
and  informers  might  tyrannize  and  escape  in  the  ominous 
darkness.  Oh !  if  these  mistaken  men,  intoxicated  and  be- 
wiMered  with  the  panic  of  property,  which  they  tbemselves 
were  the  chief  agents  in  exciting,  had  ever  lived  in  a  eonnlff 
where  there  really  existed  a  general  disposition  to  change  and 
rvbellion  !  Had  Xitey  ever  travelled  throush  Sicily  ;  or  throogh 
France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  Revolution ;  or  even,  stas ! 
throogh  too  many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister  idand,  thsf 
could  not  but  have  shrunk  from  their  own  declarations  con- 
cerning the  state  of  feeling,  an  opinion  at  that  tinM  predomi- 
nant throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time,  (beavea 
grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by  !)  when,  by  croarinff 
a  narrow  strait,  they  might  have  learnt  the  true  symptoms  of 
approaching  danger,  and  have  secured  themselves  from  mis- 
taking the  meetings  and  idle  rant  of  such  sedition,  as  shrunk 
appalled  from  the  sight  of  a  consuble,  for  the  dire  murmpr- 
ing  and  strange  consternation  which  precedes  the  storm  or 
earthquake  of  national  discord.  Not  only  in  coffee-houses 
and  public  theatres,  but  even  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy, 
they  would  have  heard  the  advocates  of  existing  government 
defend  their  cause  in  the  language,  and  with  the  tone  of  men, 
who  are  conscious  that  they  are  in  a  minority.  But  in  Eof- 
lond.  when  the  alarm  was  at  its  highest,  there  was  not  a  eitj 
no,  not  a  town  or  villsge,  in  which  a  man  suspected  of  hold- 
ing democratic  principles  could  move  abroad  without  receiv 
ing  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the  hatred  in  which  his  sop 
P4>«ed  opinions  were  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peopkn 
and  the  only  instances  of  popular  excess  and  indignatioa, 
were  in  favor  of  the  government  and  the  established  church. 
But  why  need  I  appeal  to  these  invidious  facts  1  Turn  ovsr 
the  pages  of  history,  and  seek  for  a  single  instance  of  a  revo- 
lution having  been  effected  without  the  coocurrenco  of  silhsr 
ihe  nobltv,  or  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  classes,  in  any 
riiuntry  in  which  the  influences  of  property  hfid  ever  been 
preduminnnl.  and  where  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  were 
interlinked  !  Examine  the  revolution  of  the  Bolgic  provinces 
under  Philip  'id ;  the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  preceding 
generation  ;  the  history  of  the  American  revolution,  or  the 
yet  more  rrcent  ftvents  in  Sweiien  and  in  Spain;  and  it  will 
be  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  England,  fross 
17U1  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were  neither  tendencies 
to  contVileracy.  nur  actual  confederacies,  against  which  the 
existing  lawi  Imd  not  provided  sufficient  safeiruards  and  an 
ample  piinithmenr.  Rut  alas !  the  panic  of  property  had 
be««n  struck,  in  the  first  instance,  for  party  purposes;  and 
when  it  tWKtame  eeneral,  its  propagators  caught  it  themselves, 
and  ended  in  believing  their  own  lie ;  even  as  our  bulls  in 
Borrowdale  sometimes  run  mad  with  the  echo  of  their  own 
bellowing.  The  consequences  were  most  injurious.  Our  at- 
tention was  concentrated  to  a  monster,  which  couM  not  sor- 
vive  the  convulsions  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forth  :  even 
the  enlightened  Burke  himself,  too  oOen  talking  and  reason 
inc.  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organised  anarchy  had  been  a  pos 
sihie  thing !  Thus,  while  we  were  warring  against  Freoeh 
doctrines,  we  took  lilile  heed  whether  the  means,  by  which 
we  attempted  to  overthrow  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and 
huament  the  far  more  formidable  evil  of  French  ambition. 
Like  children,  we  ran  away  from  the  yelping  of  a  enr, 
took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-horse." 
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doD,  by  tbe  lyalein  of  credit,  and  the  interdependence 
of  property. 

Be  this  SB  it  may,  I  am  pemuaded  diet  the  Morning 
Pbet  proved  a  far  more  uaeful  ally  to  the  government 
in  in  most  important  obgecti,  in  conaequeoce  of  iti 
being  generally  considered  as  moderately  anti-mini*- 
terial,  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed  eulogist  of  Mr. 
Pitt    (The  few,  whose  curiosity  or  fancy  should  lead 
them  to  turn  over  the  Journals  of  that  date,  may  find 
a  small  proof  of  this  in  the  frequent  charges  made  by 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  such  and  such  essays  or 
leading  paragraphs  had  been  sent  from  the  treasury.) 
The  rapid  and  unusual  increase  in  the  sale  of  die 
Morning  Post,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  that  genuine  im- 
partiality, with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  talent, 
will  secure  the  success  of  a  newspaper,  without  tbe 
aid  of  party  or  ministerial  patronage.    But  by  impar- 
tiaUty  I  mean  an  honest  and  enlightened  adherence 
to  a  code  of  intelligible  principles,  previously  an- 
nounced, and  faithfully  referred  to,  in  support  of  every 
judgment  on  men  arKl  events;  not  indiscriminate 
abuse,  not  the  indulgence  of  an  editor's  own  malig- 
nant passions ;  and  stall  less,  if  that  be  posnble,  a  de- 
termination to  make  money  by  flattering  the  envy 
and  cupidity,  the  viiKlictive  restlessness  and  seli^n- 
ceit  of  the  half-witted  vulgar;  a  determination  almost 
fiaadish,  but  which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been 
boastfully  avowed  by  one  man,  the  most  notorious  of 
these  mob-tycopkaiUt !    From  the  commencement  of 
the  Addington  administration  to  the  present  day, 
whatever  I  have  written  in  the  Morning  Post,  or, 
(after  that  paper  was  tranderred  to  other  proprietors,) 
in  the  Courier,  has  been  in  defence  or  furtherance 
of  the  measures  of  government. 

Thiags  of  this  nstnre  •osree  •orvtve  the  oifht 
That  giTct  them  birth ;  thejr  perwh  io  the  licht, 
Caat  bjr  lo  fir  from  after-lift,  that  there 
Can  ecarcelr  auf  ht  be  aaid,  but  that  tkeit  were  I 

Cartwrighte  Prol.  to  the  Rotel  Slave. 

Tet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and,  in  the  belief 
of  partial  friends,  wasted,  the  prime  and  manhood  of 
my  intellect  Most  assuredly,  they  added  nothing  to 
my  fortune  or  my  reputation.  The  industry  of  the 
week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week.  From 
Government  or  the  friends  of  Government  I  not  only 
never  received  remuneration,  or  even  expected  it; 
but  I  was  never  honored  with  a  single  acknowledg- 
ment or  expression  of  satisfaction.  Yet  the  retrospect 
is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret  I  am  not  in- 
deed silly  enough  to  take,  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
violent  hyperbole  of  party  debate.  Mr.  Fox's  assertion, 
that  the  kUe  war  (1  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  pre- 
maturely applied)  uns  a  war  produced  by  the  Morn- 
ing Post;  or  I  should  be  proud  to  have  the  words 
inscribed  on  my  tomb.  As  little  do  I  regard  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  I  was  a  specified  object  of  Bonaparte's 
resentment  during  my  residence  in  Italy,  in  con- 
sequence of  those  essays  in  the  Morning  Post  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  (Of  this  I  was  warned.  <ftrec</y. 
by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the  Prussian  Plenipoten- 
tiary, who  at  that  time  was  the  minister  of  the  Prus- 
ilaQ  court  at  Rome ;  and  indirectly,  through  his  secre- 
laiy.  Cardinal  Fesch  himself)    Nor  do  I  lay  any 


greater  weight  on  the  ooofinning  fret,  that  an  i 
for  my  arrest  was  sent  from  Pans,  from  whidi 
ger  I  was  rescued  by  the  kindneas  of  a  noble 
dictine,  and  the  grackms  oonnivance  of  that  gosiii 
man,  the  present  Pope.  For  the  iate  t^iant'e  vaii 
tive  appetite  was  omnivorous,  and  preyed  eqaaHy 41 

a  Due  D'Enghien,*  and  the  writer  of  a s|iipi 

paragrsph.    Like  a  tme  valtore^t  Napoleon,  wilk  m 

eye  not  less  telescopic,«nd  with  a  taste  equally  OMM 

in  his  r^vin.  could  descend  from  the  most  daai^ 

heights  10  pounce  on  the  leveret  in  the  brake,  or  eiM 

on  the  field  mouse  anud  the  grass.    But  I  do  diiiM 

a  gratification  from  the  knowledge,  that  my  eafi 

contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  placiiv  Ihl 

questions  and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  poiilif 

view;  in  giving  a  dignity  to  particular  measors^tf 

tracing  their  policy  or  impolicy  to  permanmit 

plea;  and  an  interest  to  principles  by  tbe  a| . 

of  them  to  individual  measures.  In  Mr.  Burke's 

ings.  indeed,  the  germs  of  almoat  all  political 

may  be  found.    But  I  dare  assume  lo  myself  4m 

merit  of  having  firrt  expticitly  defined  and  aaalfai 

the  nature  of  Jacobinism ;  and  that  in  distingukkai 

the  jacobin  from  the  republican,  tbe  democrat  «d 

the  mere  demagogue,  I  both  rescued  the  word  Imi 

remaining  a  mere  term  o€  abase,  and  pat  oo  Am 

guard  many  honest  minds,  who  even  in  their  heetil 

seal  against  jacobinism,  admitted  or  supported  poDO- 

pies  from  which  the  worst  pans  of  that  system  H) 

be  legitimately  deduced.    "That  these  are  not  nsem 

wuj  practical  results  of  such  principles,  we  owe  k 

that  fortunate  inconsequence  of  our  nature,  wUd 

permits  the  heart  to  rectify  the  erroia  of  the  vakm 

standing.    The  detailed  examination  of  tbe  consdri 

government  and  its  pretended  constitution,  and  ihi 

proof  given  by  me,  that  it  was  a  consummate  d«pol 

ism  in  masquerade,  extorted  a  recantation  even  6m 

the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  had  previooaly  aUd 

led  this  constitution  as  the  perfecUon  of  a  wise  as 

regulated  Uberty.    On  every  great  occurrence, 

endeavoured  to  discover  in  pest  history  the  event  the 

most  nearly  resembled  it    I  procured,  wherever  i 

was  possible,  the  contemporary  historians,  memorial 

ists,  and  pamphleteers.    "Then  foirly  subtracting  lb 

points  of  difierence  from  those  of  likeness,  as  the  hal 

ance  favored  the  former  or  the  latter,  I  conjectofti 

that  the  result  would  be  the  same  or  diflferent    It 

the  series  ore88ays.t  entitled.  **  a  comparison  of  Frano 

under  Napoleon  with  Rome  under  the  first  Casaia^' 

and  in  those  which  followed  **  on  the  probable  fim 

*  I  irldfmi  think  of  the  munlor  of  thiv  iilustrioiM  Prias 
withoiii  rt'c«illi>ciinii  the  lioei  of  Valerius  Flaccus  (Ariuasal 
Lib.  I.  :iO.) 

Super  ipnine  inrene 

InvtAt  fHmn  viri.  virlUHiuo  haud  l«U  Tjrranoe; 
Erfo  nnte  ire  metu«,  juveoemque  extinyuere  pergit* 

t  Gvpa  ^e  Kat  riv  ;^!5va  Kal  riip  ^opxdiaf 
Ka2  riv  Aaywdy,  rat  rd  rdv  Tavpuv  yiv*^ 

Pkile  de  animal,  prapriet* 
t  A  tmmll  reWtion  from  the  numerouii  artictee  romtahed  k 
me  to  the  MnrninK  Ptwt  and  Courier,  chiefly  as  they  regaidsi 
the  lourcps  nnd  offerit  of  jiicobini«m,  and  the  cortnectioa  9 
certain  vystoms  of  pnliticnt  econonojr  with  jacobinkal  dss 
putam,  will  rorai  part  of  "  Tke  Frvmd,*'  which  I  sa  ass 
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montion  of  ihe  Boorixint,''  I  feel  mywif  authorized 
ttiffinii,  by  the  efl^t  prodaced  on  many  intelligent 
MB  that  were  the  dates  wanting,  It  might  have  been 
mpfcied  that  the  eanys  had  been  HTitten  within 
dw  tut  twelve  roontha.   The  nme  plan  I  pursued  at 
te  eommenceroent  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and 
frilh  the  same  success,  taking  the  war  of  the  United 
Aovinces  with  Philip  2d,  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
eoBparison.    I  have  mentioned  this  from  no  motives 
tf  vanity,  nor  even  from  motives  of  self-defence, 
«Ueh  wonld  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism,  espe- 
ody  if  it  be  considered  how  oflen  and  grossly  I  have 
bMB  attacked  for  sentiments  which  I  had  exerted  my 
bat  powers  to  confute  and  expose,  and  how  griev- 
vakf  these  charges  acted  to  my  disadvantage  while 
I  ms  in  Malta.    Or,  rather,  they  would  have  done 
■^ifmy  own  feelings  had  not  precluded  the  wish  of 
iMttled  establishment  in  that  island.    But  I  have 
■eotioned  it  from  the  full  perauasion  that,  armed 
mlh  tfie  two-fold  knowledge  of  history  and  the  hu- 
■mmind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  his  judgment 
eoDoeming  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event, 
if  he  have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  docu- 
BMnti  of  the  past,  together  with  authentic  accounts 
of  the  present,  and  if  he  have  a  philosophic  tact  for 
whst  is  truly  important  in  facts,  and  in  most  instances, 
therefore,  for  such  facts  as  the  oionitt  of  history 
has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modem  com- 
pQos,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  age,  entitled  historians. 
To  have  lived  in  vain  must  be  a  painful  thought  to 
toy  man,  and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made 
literature  his  professioiL    I  should  therefore  rather 
condole  than  be  angry,  with  the  mind  which  could 
attribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  those  of  vanity 
or  self-love,  the  satisfiiction  which  I  acknowledge 
to  have  enjoyed  from  the  re-publication  of  my  politi- 
cal essays  (either  whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in 
many  of  our  own  provincial  papers,  but  in  the  fede- 
ral journals  tfimughout  America.    I  regarded  it  as 
some  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
vain,  that  from  the  articles  written  by  me  shortly 
before,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  unhap- 
py war  with  America,  not  only  the  sentiments  were 
adopted,  but,  in  some  instances,  the  very  language, 
m  several  of  the  Massachusetta  state-papers. 

But  no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  all  conjointly, 
would  have  impelled  me  to  a  statement  so  uncom- 
fortable to  my  own  feelings,  had'  not  my  character 
been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjustifiable  intru- 
sion on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and 
who,  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favor- 
ed with  unusual  opportunities  of  improving  them, 
had  nevertheless  suffered  them  to  rust  away  without 
any  efficient  exertion  either  for  his  own  good  or  that 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Even  if  the  compositions 
which  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the 
most  certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the 
least  flattering  to  an  author's  self-love,  had  been  pub- 


osmpletiDf ,  sod  which  will  bs  abortly  pnblwbsd.  for  I  can 
■earosif  mj  re-publMbed,  with  the  namben  arraoffed  in 
Chapters  seeordiDf  to  their  tutuects. 

Accipe  principium  ramu,  eorpoaqne  coactam 
motata  melior  proeede  ftffora. 
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Kshed  in  bookt,  they  would  have  filled  a  respectable 
number  of  volumes,  though  every  passage  of  merely 
temporary  interest  were  omitted.  My  prose  writings 
have  been  charged  with  a  disproportionate  demand 
on  the  attention ;  with  an  excess  of  refinement  in 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  truths ;  with  beating  the 
ground  for  that  which  might  have  been  run  down  by 
the  eye ;  with  the  length  and  laborious  construction 
of  my  periods ;  in  short,  with  obscurity  and  the  love 
of  paradox.  But  my  severest  critics  have  not  pre> 
tended  to  have  found  in  my  compositions  triviality, 
or  traces  of  a  mind  that  shrunk  from  the  toil  of  think- 
ing. No  one  has  charged  me  with  tricking  out  in 
other  words  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  with  hashing 
np  anew  the  crambe  jam  decies  coctam  of  English 
literature  or  philoeophy.  Seldom  have  1  written  that 
in  a  day.  the  acquisition  or  investigation  of  which 
had  not  cost  me  the  previous  labor  of  a  month. 

But  are  books  the  only  channel  tfirough  which  the 
stream  of  intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  f  la  the 
diffusion  of  truth  to  be  estimated  by  puUicatioiM ;  or 
publications  by  the  truth  wliich  they  diffuse,  or  at 
least  contain  ?  I  speak  it  in  the  excusable  warmlh 
of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  widest  cireolatioo, 
not  only  registered  in  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodi- 
cal literature,  but,  by  frequency  of  repetition,  has 
become  an  admitted  fact  in  private  literary  circles, 
and  thoughtlessly  repeated  l^  loo  many  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  and  whose  owti  recollections 
ought  to  have  suggested  a  contrary  testimony.  Would 
that  the  criterion  of  a  scholar's  utility  were  the  num- 
ber and  moral  value  of  the  truths  which  he  has  been 
the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  circulation ; 
or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom,  by  his 
conversation  or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity, 
and  supplied  with  the  germs  of  their  aftergrowth ! 
A  distinguished  rank  might  not  indeed,  even  then, 
be  awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  I  should  dare  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquittal. 
I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  and  respectable 
audiences  which,  at  diflerent  times,  and  in  different 
places,  honored  my  lecture-rooms  with  their  attend- 
ance, whether  the  points  of  view  from  which  the 
subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed,  whether  the 
grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such  as  they  had 
heard  or  read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  pre- 
vious publications.  I  can  conscientiously  declare, 
that  the  complete  success  of  the  Remorse  on  the 
first  night  of  its  representation,  did  not  give  me  as 
great  or  as  heart-felt  a  pleasure,  as  the  observation 
that  the  pit  and  boxes  were  crowded  with  faces 
familiar  to  me,  though  of  individuals  whose  names  I 
did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  bat 
that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  my  courses  of 
lectures.  It  is  an  excellent,  though  somewhat  vulgar 
proverb,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  be 
as  well  **  in  for  a  pound  at  for  a  penny.**  To  thoae, 
who  from  ignorance  of  the  serious  injury  I  have  re- 
ceived from  this  rumor  of  having  dreamt  away  my 
life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwillingly  r^ 
member  at  all,  much  less  am  disposed  to  record  in  a 
sketch  of  my  literary  life;  or  to  those,  who  (am 
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their  own  feelings,  or  the  gratiHcation  they  derive 
from  thinking  contemptuously  of  others,  would,  like 
Job's  comforters,  attribute  these  complaints,  extorted 
from  me  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  to  self-conceit  or 
presumptuous  vanity,  I  have  already  furnished  such 
ample  materials,  that  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  with- 
holding the  remainder.  I  will  not,  therefore,  hesi- 
tate to  ask  the  consciences  of  those,  who  from  their 
l(Mig  acquaintance  with  roe  and  with  the  circum- 
itancea,  are  best  qualified  to  decide,  or  be  my  judges, 
whether  the  restitution  of  the  suum  cuique  would 
increase  or  detract  from  my  literary  reputation.  In 
this  exculpation,  I  hope  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  myself  comparatively,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
claims  which  others  are  entitled  to  make  on  my  time 
or  my  talents.  By  what  I  have  efllected,  am  I  to  be 
judged  by  my  fellow-men;  what  I  could  have  done, 
is  a  question  for  my  own  conscience.  On  my  own 
account  I  may  perhaps  have  had  sufficient  reason  to 
lament  my  deficiency  in  self-control,  and  the  neglect 
of  concentrating  my  powers  to  the  realization  of 
loroe  permanent  work.  But  to  verse  rather  than 
to  prose,  if  to  either,  belongs  the  voice  of  mourning ; 
hr 

Keen  psnfs  of  lore  swakeninit  •■  s  babe. 

Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart. 

And  fean  ■elf-will'd  that  ibunn'd  the  eye  of  hope. 

And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itielf  from  fear ; 

Benee  of  pait  youth,  and  manhtKxi  coomi  in  vain. 

And  feniui  ffiveo  and  knowledce  won  in  vain. 

And  all  which  1  had  cuU'd  in  wood-walka  wild. 

And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all 

Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out— but  flowers 

Btrew'd  on  my  eorpee,  and  borne  upon  my  bier 

la  the  same  coffin,  for  the  aelf-Mme  grave !       8.  T.  C. 

These  will  exist,  for  the  future,  I  trust,  only  in  the 
poetic  strains  which  the  feeUngs  at  the  time  called 
ibrth.    In  those  only,  gentle  reader, 

AfTectua  animi  varioa,  belhimqae  ■equaeia 
Perleg ia  mvidiai;  curaaque  revolvif  manes; 
Quai  humilis  teneru  itylua  olim  effudit  in  rvo. 
Perleg  ri  et  lacrymas.  et  quod  phareiratui  acuta 
file  puer  puero  fecit  mihi  cuapide  vulnui. 
Omnia  pauiatim  einuumit  Um^ior  «t«« 
Vivendoque  Simut  morimw  rapmurqtu  manenda- 
IpM  mihi  collatus  enim  non  ille  videbur : 
Ffons  alia  eit.  moresque  alii,  nova  mentii  imago. 
Vox  aliodqae  tonat.    Jamque  obtervatio  vit» 
Blulta  dedit :— lugere  nihil,  ferre  omnia ;  jamque 
Paulatim  lacrymaa  rerom  experteniia  tentt. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

An  affectionate  exhortation  to  those  who  in  early  life  fbel 
themselves  disposed  to  become  authors. 

It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Whi^ 
bread,  that  no  man  does  anything  from  a  single  mo- 
tive. The  separate  motives,  or,  rather,  moods  of 
mind,  which  produced  the  preceding  reflections  and 
anecdotes  have  been  laid  open  to  the  reader  in  each 
■eparate  instance.  But,  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
ot  those  who,  at  the  present  time,  may  be  in  circum- 
■tancea  not  disnmilar  to  my  own  at  myficst  entrance 


into  life,  has  been  the  constant  accompaniment,  ai 
(as  it  were,)  the  under-song  of  all   my  feeliop 
WuiTKHEiiD,  exerting  the  prerogative  of  his  laurel^ 
ship,  addressed  to  youthful  poets  a  poetic  caAUib 
which  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly  the  mostifr 
teresting  of  his  works.    With  no  other  privilege  tfagi 
that  of  sympathy  and  sincere  good  w  ishes.  I  would 
address  an  aflectionate  exhortation  to  the  youthful  lil» 
rati,  groimded  on  my  own  experience.    It  will  be  btf 
short;  for  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  conveifi 
to  one  charge :   nkvee  pi/rsuk  literature  ab  a 
TRADK.    With  the  exception  of  one  extraoidiasiy 
man,  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  least  of  att 
an  individual  of  genius,  healthy  or  happy  without • 
profttnon^  i.  e.  some  regular  employment  uhichdoM 
not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  moment,  and  whidi 
can  be  carried  on  so  far  mechanically,  that  an  aveiagi 
quantum  only  of  health,  spirits,  and  iniellect:2al  et> 
ertion,  are  requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge.    Thrsi 
hours  of  leisure,  unannoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and 
looked  forward  to  with  delight  as  a  change  and  » 
creation,  will  suffice  to  realize  in  literature  a  laiger 
product  of  what  is  truly  genial^  than  w  eeks  of  coia> 
pulsion.    Money  and  immediate  reputation,  form  ooly 
an  arbitrary  and  accidental  end  of  literary  labor. 
The  hope  of  increasing  them  by  any  given  exertioD, 
will  often  prove  a  stimulant  to  industry ;  but  ths 
necessity  of  acquiring  them  will,  in  ail  works  of  ge- 
nius, convert  the  stimulant  into  a  narcotic.    Motives 
by  excess  reverse  their  very  nature,  and,  instead  of 
exciting,  stun  and  stupify  the  mind.    For  it  is  ooa 
contradistinction  of  genius  from  talent,  that  its  pt» 
dominant  end  is  always  compromised  in  the  means; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  points  which  estaUiak 
an  analogy  between  genius  and  virtue.    Mow,  thoo^ 
talents  may  exist  without  genius,  yet  as  genius  cannoc 
exist,  certainly  not  manifest  itself,  without  talents,  I 
would  advise  every  scholar  who  feels  the  goal 
power  working  within  him,  so  far  to  make  a  diviaian 
between  the  two,  tliat  he  should  devote  his  taleids 
to  the  acquirement  of  competence  in  some  known 
trade  or  profession,  and  his  genius  to  objects  of  his 
tranquil  and  imbiassed  choice ;  while  the  oonsdoos- 
neai  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike  by  the  sinceiv 
desire  to  perform  his  duty,  will  alike  ennoble  both. 
My  dear  young  friend,  (I  would  say,)  "  suppose  your* 
self  established  m  any  honorable  occupation.    From 
the  manufactory,  or  counting-house,  from  the  law 
court,  or  from  having  visited  your  last  patient,  yoa 
return  at  evening, 

'  Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  hone 
Is  sweetest ' 

to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  social  enjoymenli^ 
with  the  very  countenances  of  your  wife  and  chiktreo 
brightened,  and  their  voice  of  welcome  made  doubly 
welcome  by  the  knowledge  that,  as  far  as  tkey  aie 
concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  deraamfa  of  die 
day  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Then,  when  you  retire 
into  your  study,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves,  you  re- 
visit so  many  venerable  friends  with  whom  you  can 
converse.  Your  own  spirit,  scarcely  less  free  from 
personal  anxieties  than  the  great  minds  that,  in  tboit 
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are  ttill  IWing  for  you!  Even  jrour  writing 
with  ita  blank  paper,  and  all  ila  other  imple- 
■fDt>,  will  appear  as  a  chain  of  flowers,  capable  of 
^BSang  your  feelings,  as  well  as  thoughts,  to  events 
■d  chararters  past  or  to  come ;  not  a  chain  of  iron, 
«lieh  binds  you  down  to  think  of  the  future,  and 
As  remote,  by  recalling  the  claims  and  feelings  of 
tlie  peremprory  present.  But  why  should  I  say  re- 
in f  The  habits  of  active  life  and  daily  intercourse 
witfa  the  stir  of  the  world,  will  tend  to  give  you  such 
Rikommand.  that  the  presence  of  your  iamily  will 
hs  DO  interruption.  Nay,  the  social  silence  or  undis- 
inbtDg  voices  of  a  wife  or  sister,  will  be  like  a  resto- 
■bre  atmosphere,  or  soft  music,  which  moulds  a 
^Rsm  without  becoming  its  object  If  facts  are  re- 
amed, to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  weighty 
Itffamiances  in  literature  with  full  and  independent 
Mployinent.  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon 
■nog  the  ancients,  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon, 
Bnter,  or,  to  refer,  at  once,  to  later  and  contemporary 
JBrtinces,  Darwim  and  RosooE,  are  at  once  decisive 
flf  the  question. 

Bat  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themselves  a 
■ffidency  of  selfcontrol  for  Uie  imitation  of  those 
famples;  though  strict  scrutiny  should  always  be 
■ide,  whether  indolence,  restlessness,  or  a  vanity 
iapatient  for  immediate  gretification,  have  not  tam- 
pered with  the  judgment,  and  assumed  Uie  vizard  of 
hmnilily,  for  the  purposes  of  self-delusion.  Still  the 
church  presents  to  every  man  of  learning  and  genius 
•  profession,  in  which  he  may  cherish  a  rational  hope 
of  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  literary 
itility  with  the  strfctest  performance  of  professional 
daties.  Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christian- 
icf.  the  introductioo  of  an  established  church  makes 
an  especial  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  scholars  and 
phikieophers ;  in  England,  at  least,  where  the  princi- 
ples of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  government,  to  double  all  its  salutary 
powers  by  the  removal  of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a 
pore  morality  the  fragments  of  which, 


the  lofly  frare  tragedians  taof ht 


In  choriM  or  iambic,  teachen  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delif  ht  reeeired 

la  brief  sententious  precepts  ;*' 

PmradiM  Regained, 

• 

and  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and 
attributes,  which  a  Plato  found  most  hard  to  learn, 
and  deemed  it  still  more  difficult  to  reveal ;  that  these 
should  have  become  the  almost  hereditary  property 
of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and  the  work- 
shop; tliat,  even  to  the  unlettered,  they  sound  as 
eommoHplactt  u  a  phenomenon,  which  must  with- 
hold all  but  minds  of  the  most  vulgar  cast  f>om  un- 
dervaluing the  services  even  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
reading  desk.  Yet  those  who  confine  the  efficiency 
of  an  established  church  to  its  public  offices,  can 
haidly  be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect. 
That  to  every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom  there 
is  transplanted  a  germ  of  civilization ;  that  in  the  re- 
motest villages  there  is  a  nucleus,  round  which  the 
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capalMlities  of  the  place  may  crystallize  and  brighten 
a  model,  sufficiently  superior  to  excite,  yet,  sufficiently 
near  to  encourage  and  facilitate  Imitation ;  this,  the 
inobtrusive.continuousagency  of  a  Protestant  church 
establishment,  this  it  is,  which  the  patriot  and  the 
philanthropist,  who  would  fain  unite  the  love  of 
peace  with  the  foith  in  the  progressive  amelioration 
of  mankind,  cannot  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  **  It 
cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  or  of  pearls,  for  the  price  of  wisdom  ia 
above  rubies."  The  clergyman  is  with  his  parishion- 
ers, and  among  them ;  he  is  neither  in  the  cloistered 
cell,  or  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbor  and  a  fami* 
ly-man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the 
mansion  of  the  rich  land-holder,  while  his  duties 
make  him  the  frequent  visiter  of  the  farm-house  and 
the  cottage.  He  is,  or  he  may  become,  connected 
with  the  fomilies  of  his  parish,  or  its  vicinity,  by  maiw 
riage.  And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or 
at  best,  of  the  short-sightedness,  which  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  know  few  more  striking 
than  the  clamors  of  the  farmers  against  church  pro- 
perty. Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clerg3rmeii. 
would  inevitably  at  the  next  lease  be  paid  to  Uie 
land-holder ;  while,  as  the  case  at  present  stands,  the 
revenues  of  the  church  are,  in  some  sort,  the  rever- 
sionary property  of  every  family,  that  may  have 
a  member  educated  for  the  church,  or  a  daughter 
that  may  marry  a  clergyman.  Instead  of  being /ore- 
dosed  and  immoveable,  it  is  in  fact  the  only  species 
of  landed  property  that  is  essentially  moving  and  cir* 
culative.  That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who 
will  pretend  to  assert  ?  But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the 
proof,  that  the  inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than 
in  any  other  species ;  or,  that  either  the  farmers  or  the 
clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing  the  latter  to 
become  either  TruUibers  or  salaried  j^cemen.  Nay, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
whatever  reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign, 
the  true  oiuse  is  this ;  that  they  may  cheat  the  parson, 
but  cannot  cheat  the  steward ;  and  they  are  disappoint- 
ed, if  they  should  have  been  able  to  withhold  only  two 
pounds  less  than  the  legal  claim,  having  expected  to 
withhold  five.  At  all  events,  considered  relatively  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  estab- 
lishment presents  a  patronage,  at  once  so  eflfecti  ve  and 
unburthensome,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  aflbrd 
the  like,  or  equal,  in  any  but  a  Christian  and  Protest- 
ant country.  There  is  scarce  a  deportment  of  human 
knowledge,  without  some  bearing  on  the  various  cri- 
tical, historical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truths,  in 
which,  the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clei^- 
man;  no  one  pursuit  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius, 
which  may  not  be  followed  without  incongruity.  To 
give  the  history  of  the  bible  as  a  book,  would  be  little 
less  than  to  relate  the  origin,  or  first  excitement,  of  all 
the  literature  and  science  that  we  now  possess.  The 
very  decorum  which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favor- 
able to  the  best  purposes  of  genius,  and  tends  to 
counteract  its  roost  frequent  defects.  Finally,  that 
man  must  bo  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not 
find  an  incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  bum- 
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mg  lights,  which,  in  a  long  wriaa,  have  illiMtmtad  the 
church  of  England ;  who  would  not  hear  from  with- 
in an  echo  to  the  voice  from  the  tacred  ahhnee, 

"  Et  Pater  JEowt  et  avnnciilui  ezeitat  Hector." 

But,  whatever  be  the  prbfiMuon  or  trade  chosen, 
the  advantages  are  nwny  and  important,  compared 
with  the  state  of  a  mere  literary  man,  who,  in  any 
d^ree,  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  works  for  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.    In  the  former,  a 
man  lives  in  sympathy  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.   At  least,  he  acquires  a  better  and  quicker  fact 
for  the  knowledge  of  that  with  which  men  in  general 
can  sympathiie.     He  learns  to  manage  his  genius 
more  prudently  and  efficaciously.    His  powers  and 
acquirements  gam  him  Ukewise  more  real  admiration, 
for  they  stirpass  the  legitimate  expectation  of  othen. 
He  is  sometimes  beside  an  author,  and  is  not  there- 
fore considered  merely  as  an  author.    The  hearts  of 
men  are  open  to  him.  as  to  one  of  their  own  class ; 
and  whether  he  exerts  himself  or  not  in  the  con- 
verwtional  circles  of  his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is 
not  attributed  to  pride,  nor  his  0(»nmunicativeness  to 
vanity.    To  these  advantages  I  will  venture  to  add 
a  superior  chance  of  happiness  in  domestic  life,  were 
it  only  that  it  is  as  natural  for  the  man  to  be  out  of 
the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it  is 
meritorious  for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  within  it.    But  this  subject  involves  pointi  of 
omsideration  so  numerous  and  so  delicate,  and  would 
not  only  permit,  but  require  such  ample  documents 
from  the  biography  of  literary  men,  that  I  now  mere- 
ly allude  to  it  in  tramitu.    When  the  same  circum- 
stance ha8  occurred  at  very  different  times  to  very 
different  persons,  all  of  whom  have  some  one  thing 
in  common,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  such  cir- 
cumstance is  not  merely  attributable  to  the  persons 
concerned,  but  is,  in  some  measure,  occasioned  by 
tfie  one  point  in  common  to  them  all.    Instead  of  the 
vehement  and  almost  slanderous  dehortation  from 
marriage,  which  the   Mimgyne  Boccaccio  {Vita  e 
Coslumi  di   Dante,  p.  12.  16.)  addresses  to  literary 
men,  I  would  substitute  the  simple  advice;  be  not 
merely  a  man  of  letters !   Let  literature  be  an  honor- 
aUe  augmentation  to  your  arms,  but  not  constitute 
the  coat,  or  fill  the  escutcheon ! 

To  objections  from  conscience  I  can  of  course 
answer  in  no  other  way,  than  by  requesting  the 
youthful  objector  (as  1  have  already  done  on  a  former 
occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  self-examination, 
whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  work ;  whe- 
ther spirits,  **  not  of  health,'*  and  with  whispers  **n(^ 
from  heaven,"  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of 
his  consciousness.  Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples, 
and  reduce  tliem  to  a  distinct  intelligible  form;  let 
him  be  certain  that  ho  has  read  with  a  docile  mind 
and  favorable  dispositions,  the  best  and  most  funda- 
mental works  on  the  subject ;  that  he  has  both  mind 
and  heart  oponed  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities 
of  the  many  renowned  characters,  who  had  doubted 
like  himself,  and  whose  researches  had  ended  in  the 
dear  cooviclioii,  that  their  doubts  had  been  ground- 
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leM,  or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  ooiniter>ws^ 
Happy  will  it  be  for  such  a  man,  if,  among  hisc»  I 
temporaries  elder  than  himself^  he  should  meet  wtk  | 
one,  who  with  similar  powers  and  feelings  as  mem 
as  his  own,  had  entertained  the  same  scruples;  M 
acted  upon  them ;  and  who,  by  after-research  (wha 
the  step  was,  alas !  irretrievable,  but  for  that  voy 
reason  his  research  undeniably  disinterested)  had 
discovered  himself  to  have  quarrelled  with  leceivsi 
opinions  only  to  embrace  errors,  to  have  left  the  fr 
rections  tracked  out  for  him  on  tiie  high  rood  rf 
honoraUe  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labyrinth, 
where,  when  he  had  wandered  till  his  heed  mi 
giddy,  his  best  good  fortune  was  finally  to  havefoHi 
his  way  oat  again,  too  late  for  prudence,  tboogk  Ml 
too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth !  Time  spent  m 
such  delay  is  time  won ;  for  manhood  in  the  bmi 
time  is  advancing,  and  with  it  increase  of  knowledgik 
strength  of  judgment,  and,  above  all,  tempemeecf 
feelings.  And  even  if  these  should  ed^  oo  rhiig^ 
yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent  the  final  appvsfil 
of  the  decision  from  being  allojred  l>y  tfie  iowaii 
censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity  by  whidi  it  had 
been  precipitated.  It  would  be  a  aort  of  inelipoa 
and  scarcely  less  than  a  Hbel  on  honmn  natare,  ti 
believe  that  there  is  any  established  and  repuftblt 
profession  or  employment,  in  which  a  man  lasy  aoC 
continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor;  and,  deal* 
leas,  there  is  likewise  none  which  nny  not  at  limei 
present  temptations  to  the  contrary.  Bat  woMSj 
will  that  man  find  himself  mistaken,  who  ioMgiiMt 
that  the  profession  of  literature,  or  (to  speak  Doit 
plainly)  the  trade  of  anthorshtp,  besets  its  roemben 
with  fewer  or  with  less  insidious  temptations,  thaa 
the  church,  the  law,  or  the  diflerent  branches  of 
commerce.  But  I  have  treated  sufficiently  oo  thii 
unpleasant  subject  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  volaaSi 
I  will  conclude  the  present,  therefore,  with  a  riwit 
extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  might  hats 
added  to  the  illustrious  list  of  those  who  have  ooia> 
bined  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  muses,  not  only 
with  the  faithful  discharge,  but  with  the  higbfil 
honors  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an  establisbed 
profession.  The  translation  the  reader  will  find  in  a 
note  below.*  **  Am  soigf  altigsten,  meiden.8ei  die 
Autorschafk.  Zu  fruh  oder  unmassig  gebnuicht, 
macht  sie den  Kopf  wuste  und  das  Ilerz  leer;  wean 
sie  auch  sonst  keine  uble  Folgen  gabe.  Ein  Mensch, 
der  nur  lieset  um  zu  druceken,  lieset  wahrsdietnlidi 


*  TYcwlation.—"  With  the  grentvet  powible  eeKdtote 
avoid  auihnmhip.  Toe  esrif .  or  iniBoderslrbr  employed,  it 
makca  the  bead  leaste  and  the  heart  empff ;  even  weie  ib«s 
no  other  worse  conKquencefl.  A  pereon  who  reads  ootr  to 
print,  in  all  prot»abilit]r  reads  amin  ;  and  he  who  send*  awaf 
thmuiih  ihfl  pen  and  the  preae,  everjr  thon^l,  the  awiaBI  it 
occnrt  to  him,  will  in  s  short  tisM  have  eeat  all  awai ,  aad 
will  become  a  mere  jonroeyman  of  the  prtntioff-otfioe,  acMS 
potitor,"* 

To  which  T  may  add  from  myself,  that  what  medical  pky 
•iokif  ists  aflSrra  of  certain  Mcretiona,  applies  equally  to  ea. 
ihoDfhts ;  they  too  muat  be  taken  up  avain  inio  the  cireaia* 
lion,  and  be  again  and  again  re-eeereted,  in  order  to  easore  r 
healthful  vigor,  both  to  the  mind  and  to  its  intelleetoal  si 
spring. 
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and  wier  jmIm  Gedaokm,  der  ihn  anfttoeir, 
ik  Feder  un  Fthw  yenendet,  hat  ne  in  kurur 
alle  YeiWDdt,  and  wild  bsld  ein  blonor  Dien«r 
DrodMrey.  «ia  Buchtlabemetur  warden. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


aad  invmoBitioni  eooeeraiag  ito 
nl  or  omiMoo  of  tbe  chftptor  that  foUowt. 

I  A«  pnrunl  of  philoiophicftl  worki,  I  have  been 
jdf  benefited  by  a  leaolve,  which,  in  the  antiihet* 
Oib  wkI  with  the  allowed  qoaintneai  of  an  adage 
laiioi,  I  have  been  accuitomed  lo  word  thna: 
iK  smi  tmdenkmd  a  wrUtr*$  ignorance^  prtmtme 
m^  ignorant  cfkUumdenUmding.**  Tf^gcUtn 
ef  mine  doei,  I  own,  reeemble  thoae  of  Pytha- 
■k  in  ita  obacnritf  lather  than  in  ito  depths  If; 
•far,  the  reader  will  peimit  me  to  be  my  own 
ndee,  I  tmat  that  he  will  find  iti  meaning  fully 
by  the  ibUowing  instances.  I  have  now 
a  treatise  of  a  religious  fenatic,  full  of 
■■  and  supernatural  experience».  I  see  clearly 
writer's  grounds,  and  their  hollowness.  I  have 
nplete  insight  into  the  causes,  which,  through 
Bsdiora  of  his  body,  had  acted  on  his  mind ;  and 
ipplication  of  received  and  ascertained  laws,  I 
Mtisfactorily  explain  to  my  own  reason,  all  the 
fe  incidents  which  the  writer  records  of  hirnselC 
this  1  can  do  without  suspecting  him  of  any  in- 
onal  falsehood.  As  when  in  broad  day-light  a 
tracks  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his 
in  a  fog,  or  by  treadierous  moonshine ;  even  so, 
mtb  the  same  tranquil  sense  of  certainty,  can  I 
w  the  traces  of  this  bewildered  visionary.     I 

taSTAND  HIS  IQIfOEANCB. 

I  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusing,  with 
lesC  energies  of  my  mind,  the  Tinueus  of  Plato. 
lever  I  comprehend,  impresses  me  with  a  reve- 
al sense  of  tbe  author's  genius;  but  there  is  a 
deraUe  portion  of  the  work  to  which  I  can  at- 
no  consistent  meaning.  In  other  treatises  of  the 
)  philosopher,  intended  for  the  average  oompre- 
iens  of  men,  I  have  been  delighted  with  the 
erly  good  sense,  with  the  perspicuity  of  the  lan- 
e,  and  the  aptness  of  the  inductions.  I  reool* 
likewise,  that  numerous  passages  in  this  author, 
li  I  thoroughly  comprehend,  were  formerly  no 
nninteUigible  to  me,  than  the  passages  now  in 
tion.  It  would,  I  am  aware,  be  quite  fsukiona- 
» dismiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.  But 
[  cannot  do,  with  satisfiiction  to  my  own  mind, 
ose  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  causes  adequate  to 
idation  of  the  assumed  inconsistency.  I  have 
sight  into  the  poaubilily  of  a  man  so  eminently 
r  osing  wocds  with  such  haU^meanings  to  him- 
aa  must  perforce  pass  into  no-meanings  to  his 
II&  When,  in  additnn  to  the  motives  thus  sng- 
d  by  my  own  reason.  I  bring  into  distinct  re- 
btmnoe  the  number  and  the  series  of  great  men, 
•fkar  Jong  and  aeakxis  study  of  these  works, 


had  joined  in  honoring  the  name  of'PukTO  with  epi* 
thels  that  almost  transcend  humanity,  1  feel  that  a 
oontempiQous  verdict  on  my  part  might  argue  want 
of  modesty,  but  would  hardly  be  received  hy  the  ja 
dicieus,  as  evidence  of  superior  penetration.  There- 
fore, utteriy  baffled  in  all  my  attempts  to  understand 
the  ignorance  of  Plato,  I  conclude  mvsklf  lomoKAifr 

or  HI8  UNnBaSTANDINO. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests,  which  the  anxiety  of 
authorship  addresses  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance 
but  this  one ;  that  he  will  either  pass  over  the  fill* 
lowing  chapter  altogether,  or  read  the  whole  eoruied* 
edly.  The  fairest  part  of  the  most  beautiful  body 
will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered 
from  its  place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  deli- 
cate sul^ts,  where  a  seemingly  trifling  diflerenoa 
of  more  or  less  may  constitute  a  diflerence  in  kindt 
even  a  faith/ul  display  of  the  main  and  supporting 
ideas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  forma  by 
which  they  are  at  once  clothed  and  modified,  may 
perchance  present  a  skeleton  indeed  ,*  but  a  skeleton 
to  alarm  and  deter.  Though  I  might  find  numeroua 
precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the  reader'to  strip  his 
mind  of  all  prejudices,  or  to  keep  all  prior  systems 
out  of  view  during  bis  examination  of  the  present 
For,  in  truth,  such  requests  appear  to  me  not  much 
unlike  the  advice  given  to  hypochondriacal  patients  in 
Dr.  Buchan's  domestic  medicine;  videiidt,  to  pr»> 
serve  themselves  unifcnmly  tranquil  and  in  g?od 
spirits.  Till  I  had  discovered  the  art  of  destroyiftg 
the  m«nory  a  parte  poatj  without  injury  to  its  future 
operations,  and  without  detriment  to  the  judgment,  I 
should  suppress  the  request  as  premature ;  and,  there- 
fore, however  much  I  may  wiak  to  be  read  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  it  as  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criteri- 
on, by  which  it  may  be  rationally  conjectured  befora- 
hand,  whether  or  ix»  a  reader  would  lose  his  tima^ 
and  perhaps  his  temper,  in  the  perusal  of  this,  or  any 
other  treatise  constructed  on  similar  prindplea.  Bat 
it  would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  aa  implying  the 
least  disrespect  either  for  the  moral  or  intelleetaai 
qualitiea  of  the  individuals  thereby  precluded.  The 
criterion  is  Uiis :  if  a  man  receives  as  fundamental 
fiicti,  and  therefore  of  ooorM  indemonstrable,  and  in- 
capable of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of  mat- 
ter, soul,  body,  action,  passiveness,  time,  space,  cauaa 
and  efiect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  and 
habit;  if  he  feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  con- 
cerning all  these,  and  is  satisfied  if  only  he  can  an»> 
lyie  all  other  notions  into  some  one  or  more  of  theee 
supposed  elements,  with  pUiusible  subordination  and 
apt  arrangement:  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courta- 
ously  as  possible  convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the 
chapter  was  not  written. 

Yir  honoi  et,  doetos,  prodeoi ;  sat  kaui  tUi  »pir0. 

For  these  terms  do,  in  truth,  include  all  the  difll* 
eulties  which  Uie  human  mind  can  propose  for  solu- 
tion. Taking  them,  therefore,  in  mass,  and  unexam- 
ined, it  requires  only  a  decent  apprenticeship  in  kif|ic^ 
to  draw  forth  their  contents  in  all  forms  and  cokM^ 
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aa  the  prnfemon  of  legerdemain  at  our  tillage  fiun 
pill  I  out  ribbon  after  ribbon  from  Uieir  mouths.  And 
not  more  difllicult  ia  it  to  reduce  them  back  again  to 
their  diflferent  genera.  But  though  this  analyaia  is 
Aighly  useful  in  rendering  our  knowledge  more  dis- 
tinct, it  does  not  really  add  to  it  It  does  not  increaw, 
though  it  gives  us  a  greater  mastery  over,  the  wealth 
which  we  before  possessed.  For  forensic  purposes, 
for  all  the  established  professions  of  society,  this  is 
sufficient  But  for  philosophy  in  its  highest  sense,  aa 
the  science  of  ultimate  truths,  and  therefore  sdoitia 
acientiarum,  this  mere  analysis  of  terms  is  preparative 
only,  though,  aa  a  preparative  discipline,  indispensa- 
ble. 

Siill  less  dare  a  favorable  perusal  be  anticipated 
from  the  proselytes  of  that  compendious  philosophy, 
which  talking  of  mind  but  thinking  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, or  other  images  equally  abstracted  from  body, 
contrives  a  theory  of  spirit  by  nicknaming  matter,  and 
in  a  few  hours  can  qualify  its  dullest  disciples  to  ex- 
plain the  omne  scibile  by  reducing  all  things  to  im- 
pressions, ideas,  and  aensations. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth;  though  it  requires 
some  courage  to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in 
which  disquisitions  on  all  subjects,  not  privileged  to 
adopt  technical  terms  or  scientific  symbols,  mtut  be 
addressed  to  the  pubuc.  I  say  then,  that  it  is  nei- 
ther possible  or  necessary  for  all  men,  or  for  many, 
to  be  PHILOSOPHERS.  There  is  a  philo$opkic  (and  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  actualized  by  an  effort  of  freedom,  an 
artijiciat)  con$cioumes$,  which  lies  beneath,  or,  (as  it 
were,)  behind  the  spontaneous  consciousness  natural 
to  all  reflecting  beingp.  As  the  elder  Romans  distin- 
guished their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and 
Trans- Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge  into  those  on  this  side,  and  thoae 
on  the  other  side  of  the  spontaneous  consciousness ; 
citra  et  trans  conscientiam  communem.  The  latter 
is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  which 
M,  therefore,  properly  entitled  transcendental^  in  order 
to  discriminate  it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection 
and  re-presentation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
from  those  flights  of  lawless  speculation,  which,  aban- 
doned by  all  distinct  consciousness,  because  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,  are  justly  condemned,  as  tranBcendenL* 

*Thii  distinction  between  transcendental  and  transcendent, 
is  obtorved  bf  our  elder  divines  snd  philmnphers,  whenever 
they  expreM  ihenonlves  gekolaaticaUg.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed, 
baa  cunfuunded  the  two  words ;  but  his  own  authorities  do 
not  bear  him  out.  Of  this  celebrated  dictionary,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  remark,  once  fur  all,  that  I  should  inspect  the  nan  of 
a  morose  di<pofiiion,  who  should  speak  of  it  without  respect 
and  aralitude.  as  a  most  instructive  and  eotertainiof  book,  and 
hitherto,  iinrurtunately,  an  indiipcMable  book  ;  but  I  con- 
fisM.  that  1  should  be  surpriMd  at  hoarinc  from  a  philosophic 
and  thorniiich  *chnlar,  any  but  very  qualified  praises  of  it,  ss 
a  tUctionartf.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  number  of  tsoo- 
ine  words  omitted  ;  fur  this  is  (and.  perhaps,  to  s  freat  ex- 
tent) true,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has  noticed,  of  our  best  Greek 
Lexicons;  and  this,  too,  aAer  the  socces<4ve  labors  of  so 
■lany  fiants  in  learninf.  1  refer,  at  present  both  to  omissions 
and  commissions  of  a  more  important  nature.  What  these 
are,  me  saltern  judice.  will  be  stated  at  full  in  Tkt  F)riend, 
re-publishcd  and  completed. 

I  had  never  hoard  of  the  eorrespondenee  between  Wske- 
isld  sad  fVn.  till  I  saw  the  soeoast  of  H  this  awiaiaf,  OMt 


The  first  range  of  hills  that  encircle  the  scanty  valt 
of  human  life,  is  the  horiaon  lor  the  majority  of  in  ia* 
habitants.  On  it$  ridges  the  common  sun  is  bom  ud 
departs.  FrDm  them  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  tkm 
they  vanish.  By  the  many,  even  this  range,  the  as 
tural  limit  and  bulwark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  Its  higher  ascents  are  loo  oflen  hidden  ht 
mists  and  clouds  from  uncultivated  swamps,  whicii 
few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate.  To  the 
multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now,  as  the 
dark  haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  Id- 
trude  with  impunity ;  and  ix>w  all  o-glote,  with  co- 
lors iK>t  their  own,  they  are  gaied  at  as  the  splendid 
palaces  of  happiness  and  power.  But  in  all  ages  ihm 
have  been  a  few  who,  measuring  and  sounding  the 
rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  furthest  ioao- 
cessiUe  falls,  have  learnt  that  the  sources  must  he  6r 
higher  and  far  inward ;  a  few,  who  even  in  the  level 
streams  have  detected  elements,  which  neither  the 
vale  itself  or  the  surrounding  roonntains  oootsinsdor 
could  supply.  How  and  whence  to  these  thoughim 
these  strong  probabilities,  the  ascertaining  viiioa,  thi 
intuitive  knowledge,  may  finally  supervene,  rsn  be 
learnt  only  by  the  &ct  I  might  oppoae  to  Ike  qiM»> 
tioa  the  words  with  which  Plotinust  supposes  Hi* 

September,  1815.)  in  the  Monthly  Review.  I  was  not  s  Wv* 
sralified  at  findins,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  bad  pmpniwd  to  hm- 
self  nearly  the  same  plan  for  a  Greek  snd  Encfisk  Dieiioasry. 
which  1  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  now  tea  ytsB 
ago.  But  far,  far  more  grieved  am  I,  that  he  did  sot  live  to 
complete  it  I  cannot  but  think  it  s  suhject  of  moiC  srriflv 
regret,  that  the  same  heavy  expendltare  wbieb  is  sovssr 
ploying  in  the  ro-piMieation  of  SUpkomuo  aogmssled,  hti 
not  been  spplied  to  s  new  Lexicon,  on  a  morp  pbilosophieil 
plan,  with  the  English,  German,  and  French  synnoysMS,  w 
well  ss  the  Latin.  In  slmost  every  Instance,  the  prscise  ait- 
viduiU  nteaning  night  be  given  in  an  Enclish  or  Gcnsss 
word :  wheress,  in  Latin,  we  must  too  oflen  be  eostestfrf 
with  a  mere  general  and  nulMnt>e  term.  How,  indsrd,  can 
it  be  otherwise,  when  we  attempt  to  render  the  mort  copii  o* 
language  of  the  world,  the  nsost  admirable  for  the  fiaesnsef 
its  distinctions,  into  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  vsgse  bs- 
guagesl  Especially,  when  we  reflect  on  the  eomparativc 
number  of  the  works  still  extant  written  while  the  Greek  so' 
Lstin  were  Kvtng  languages.  Were  I  asked,  what  I  deemed 
the  grestest  and  most  unmixt  benefit  which  a  wealthy  'wi*- 
vidoal,  or  an  aasodation  of  wealthy  individanla.  cooM  bcfto* 
on  their  country  and  on  mankind,  I  should  not  bssiists  to 
snswer,  "  a  philosophical  English  dictionary,  with  the 
Greek.  Latin,  German.  French,  Spanish,  snd  Itsliss  lyvo* 
nymes,  and  with  eorresponding  indexes.*'  That  the  ksfsi' 
languages  might  thereby  be  acquired  better,  in  balf  lbs  tiae, 
is  but  a  part  and  not  the  most  important  part,  of  the  adno' 
tages  which  would  aoeme  firom  such  a  work.  O !  if  it  AmU 
be  permitted  by  Providenee,  that  without  detriment  «s  fisf 
dom  and  independence,  our  govemflsent  might  be  eeshM  ts 
become  more  then  a  commiuee  for  war  and  revenoe!  The* 
was  a  time  when  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  govsrssMSi* 
llsve  we  not  flown  off  to  the  contrary  extreme  Y 

t  Ennead  iii.  1.  P.  c.  3.  The  force  of  the  Greek  fvrt/ist 
is  imperfectly  expressed  by  **  nnderstand :"  oUr  ovm  idioni'i' 
phrase,  "  to  go  •long  mth  me,**  eoraes  nearest  tn  it.  Ths 
pessage  that  follows,  full  of  profound  sense,  appears  to  ise 
evidently  conupt ;  snd,  in  fact  im  writer  more  waots.  bitttf 
deserves,  or  is  less  likely  to  obtain,  a  new  and  mnre  eraisc' 
edition.— -r{  Bv  ^uival;  8rt  ri  ygv6iitvov  Ift  ^f* 
(ftiv,  ituwrfus  {maUem,  Sfana,  ifti  s-iMswfTfO  id 
^Hftt  ytv6nt¥ov  ^&ptiftaf  Koi  ftot  ytvo/tiwii  u  ^mfin 
rtis  ^l  rnv  ^6stv  tx'tv  ^(A»5ei(/fOMi  nTfopm  (smU^ 
Kit  (tot  *n  Y^rofthni  h  ^Cfipias  ivr^f  iHs.)  **Wb*t 
tkaaarssrstoaadsisisadt  Tbst  whstever  ■  prodsssd  iii* 
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to  aoBwer  a  nmilar  difficulty.  **  Should  any 
aaa  interrogate  her  how  ahe  work*,  if  gniciou>Iy  she 
vottchaaie  to  listen  and  speak,  she  will  reply,  it  be- 
hootea  thee  not  to  disquiet  me  with  interrogatories, 
bst  to  understand  in  silence,  even  as  I  am  silent,  and 
wofk  without  words." 

Likewise,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  6flh  Ennead, 
inking  of  the  highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as 
dMnguished  from  the  discursive,  or,  in  the  language 
of  Wordsworth, 

"  The  Tisioa  and  tlis  facility  divine  ;*' 

• 

kiays:  "it  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it 
ipnng,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  subject  to  place  and  mo* 
liaQ,  for  it  neither  approached  hither,  nor  again  de- 
putt  from  hence  to  some  other  place ;  but  it  either 
ifrpeais  to  us,  or  it  does  not  appear.  So  that  we  ought 
lot  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  secret 
iBuce,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines 
^MD  ua;  preparing  ourselves  for  the  blessed  specta- 
cle, as  the  eye  waits  patiently  for  the  rising  sun." 
I%ey,  and  they  only,  can^acquire  the  philosophic  im- 
miaation,  the  sacred  power  of  self  intuition,  who, 
within  themselves,  can  interpret  and  understand  the 
Symbol,  that  the  wings  of  the  air-aylph  are  ibrming 
Kidiin  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar;  those  only,  who 
fiwi  in  their  own  spirits  the  same  instinct  which  im- 
peb  the  crysalts  of  the  homed  fly  to  leave  room  in 
m  involncrum  for  antennc  yet  to  come.  They  know 
•od  teeh  that  the  potential  works  tn  them,  even  as  the 
mebml  works  on  them !    In  short,  all  the  organs  of 
Jinia  are  framed  for  a  corresponding  world  of  sense ; 
and  we  have  it    All  the  organs  of  spirit  are  framed 
for  a  oorreapoodent  world  of  spirit:  though  the  latter 
otgans  are  not  developed  m  all  alike.    But  they  ex- 
it* in  all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in 
die  wionl  being.    How  else  could  it  be,  that  even 
worldlings,  not  wholly  debased,  will  contemplate  the 
man  of  airaple  and  disinterested  goodness  with  con- 
tndiclory  feelings  of  pity  and  respect  ?    "  Poor  man ! 
be  is  not  made  for  thit  world.*'    Oh!  herein  they  ut- 
ter a  prophecy  of  universal  fulfilment;  for  man  mutt 
litber  rise  or  sink. 

It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher  to 
Nit  satisfied  with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the 
inposBibili^  of  attaining  a  fuller  knowledge  has  not 
bsen  demonstrated.  That  the  common  consciousness 
imlf  will  furnish  proofs  by  its  own  direction,  that  it 
ii  eoonected  with  master-currents  below  the  surface, 
1  shall  merely  assume  as  a  postulate  pro  tempore, 
lliia  baying  been  granted,  though  but  in  expectation 
of  the  argument,  I  can  safely  deduce  from  it  the 
equal  truth  of  ray  former  assertion,  that  philosophy 
cannot  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learned 
and  cultivated  classes.  A  system,  the  first  principle 
of  which  it  is  to  render  the  mind  intuitive  of  the  tpi- 


islaitkHi.  1  nlenl ;  and  that,  which  ia  thos  generated,  is  by  its 
-  satara  a  Iheormm.  or  funn  of  contemplation ;  and  the  birth, 
«Hueli  resuha  to  roe  from  ihii  contemplation,  attaina  to  have  a 
risatcffiplaiive  nature.**  So  Syneatos;  *OZts  ipa<t  k^Pnra 
Twvih  Ths  after  comparison  of  the  proceaa  of  the  natnra 
aatofans  with  that  of  the  feometrieian  is  drawa  tnm  lbs 
9mf  basrt  of  philosophy. 
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ritual  in  man,  (i.  e.  of  that  which  lies  on  ike  oUier  fide 
of  our  natural  coniciousness,)  must  ncedA  have  a 
great  obscurity  for  those  who  have  never  disciplined 
and  strengthened  this  ulterior  consciousness.  It 
must,  in  truth,  be  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  Ante- 
Gothen,  for  men  to  whom  the  noblest  treasures  of 
their  being  are  reported  only  through  the  imperfect 
translation  of  lifeless  and  sightless  notions:  perhaps, 
in  great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  sha- 
dou-s  of  notions ;  even  as  the  notional  understanding 
itself  is  but  the  shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and 
actual  truth.  On  the  immediate,  which  dwells  in 
every  man,  and  on  the  original  intuition,  or  abaoluto 
affirmation  of  it,  (which  is  likewise  in  every  man,  but 
does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  consciousness,)  all  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  depends;  and  this  be- 
comes intelligible  to  no  man  by  the  ministery  of  mere 
words  from  without.  The  medium  by  which  spirits 
understand  each  other,  is  not  the  surrounding  air; 
but  the  freedom  which  they  possess  in  common,  aa 
the  common  ethereal  element  of  their  being,  the 
tremulous  reciprocations  of  which  propagate  them- 
selves even  to  the  inmost  of  the  soul.  Where  Uie 
spirit  of  a  man  is  not  filled  with  the  consciousness  of 
freedom,  (were  it  only  from  its  restlessness,  as  of  one 
still  struggling  in  bondage,)  ail  spiritual  intercourse 
is  interrupted,  not  only  with  others,  but  even  with 
himself  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  remains  incom- 
prehensible to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  No 
wonder,  that  in  the  fearful  desert  of  his  conscious- 
ness, he  wearies  himself  out  with  empty  words,  to 
which  no  friendly  echo  answers,  either  from  his  own 
heart  or  the  heart  of  a  fellow-being;  or  bewilders 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  notional  phantoms,  the 
mere  refractions  fiT>m  unseen  and  distant  truths, 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  his  own  unenliven- 
ed and  stagnant  understanding !  To  remain  unintel- 
ligible to  such  a  mind,  exclaims  Schelling,  on  a  like 
occasion,  is  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and 
man. 

The  history  of  philosophy,  (the  same  writer  ob- 
serves,) contains  instances  of  systems  which  for  suc- 
cessive generations,  have  remained  enigmatic.  Such 
he  deems  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  whom  another 
writer,  (rashly  I  think,  and  invidiously.)  extols  as  the 
only  philosopher  who  was  himself  deeply  convinced 
of  his  own  doctrines.  As  hitherto  interpreted,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  produced  the  efiect  which  Leib- 
nitz  himself,  in  a  roost  instructive  passage,  describee 
as  the  criterion  of  a  true  philosophy ;  namely,  that  it 
would  at  once  explain  and  collect  the  fragments  of 
truth  scattered  through  systems  apparently  the  most 
incongruous.  The  truth,  says  he,  is  diffused  more 
widely  than  is  commonly  believed;  but  it  is  often 
painted,  yet  oftencr  masked,  and  is  sometimes  muti- 
lated, and  sometimes,  alas!  in  close  alliance  with 
mischievous  errors.  The  deeper,  however,  we  pene 
trate  into  the  ground  of  things,  the  more  truth  we 
discover  in  the  doctrines  of  the  greater  number  of  Uie 
philosophical  sects.  The  want  of  substantial  reality 
in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  seep* 
tics ;  the  harmonies  or  numbers,  the  prototjrpee  and 
ideas,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonista  re- 
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duced  all  things;  theoifEand  ALLof  Pannenidefland 
Plotinui,  without  Spinozism  f  the  necenary  connec- 
tion of  things  according  to  the  Stoics*  reconcilable  with 
the  spontaneity  of  the  other  schools ;  the  vital  philo- 
sophy of  the  Cabal  ists  and  Hermetists,  who  assumed 
the  universality  of  sensation;  the  substantial  forms 
and  entelechies  of  Aristotle  and  die  sefaoolmen,  to- 
gether with  the  mechanical  solutioa  of  all  particular 
phenomena  according  to  Demochtus  and  the  recent 
philosophers ;  all  these  we  shall  find  united  in  one 
peispective  central  point,  which  shows  regularity 
and  a  coincidence  of  all  the  parts  in  the  very  object 
which,  from  every  point  of  view,  must  appear  con- 
fused and  distorted.  The  spirit  of  sectarianism  has 
been  hitherto  our  &ult,  and  the  cause  of  our  failures. 
We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions  by  Uie 
lines  which  we  have  drawn  in  order  to  exclude  the 
conceptions  of  others.  J*ai  trouv6  que  la  plupart  des 
■ectes  ont  raison  dans  une  bonne  partie  de  ce  qu'elles 
avancent,  mais  non  pas  en  ce  qu'elles  nient 

A  system  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with 
all  the  other  functions  of  intelligence,  must,  of  course 
place  its  first  position  from  beyond  the  memory,  and 
anterior  to  it.  otherwise  the  principle  of  solution 
would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Such  a  position,  therefore,  must,  in  tfie  first  instance, 
be  demanded,  and  the  first  question  will  be,  by  wbat 
right  is  it  demanded  f  On  Uiis  account  I  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 

*  Tbii  it  happily  eflteied  is  tbras  ttoss  by  SmiMhu,  m  hli 
Foarth  Hyao : 

*  Kv  KoI  nivra— (taken  by  itself)  is  Spinoxitm, 

*  Ev  i*  'Airivrwy— «  mere  ^nuna  Mumdu 
*KvTtwp6  «avrwy— is  mechanical  Theism. 

Bat  nnite  mil  tbrae.  sod  Iks  rssult  is  the  ThsiMi  of  81.  Paol 
aod  Christianity. 

ByoeMos  was  c«Diured  for  his  doetrine  of  the  pre-«»ateiies 
of  the  Soul ;  bat  never,  that  I  can  find,  srraiffned  or  deemed 
heretical  for  hit  Pantbeitin,  thouffh  neither  Giordaoo  Bruno, 
or  Jacob  Behmen,  erer  avowed  it  niors  broadly. 

T<f  Tt  Koi  rd  \iyttt 

SO  rd  TtKTOV  i^vs, 
3)0  ri  TtitrSiitvoir 
Sd  rd  ^urt^iov, 
Sd  rd  XanrSfievov 
SO  rd  ^aivSntvovi 
2d  rd  Kpvirr6iievov 
lilaif  ivyati' 
*Ev  Kal  itavTOf 
Ey  Kab"*  iavro, 
Kat  iii  xdvmv. 


Pamkram  is,  tberefovs,  not  nsoemrily  irrelicioas  or  bers- 
taeal ;  Ihoai h  it  may  be  taucht  atbeiitieally.  Tbui,  Bpiooaa 
would  agree  with  Syneaiua  in  callinf  God  ^vui  <v  Necpeif, 
the  Jfatun  in  Inleiliffenees ;  but  be  eouM  not  rabseriba  to 
the  preoedinf  Nd9(  Kit  Votpof,  t  e.  Himaelf  InteDigenee 
and  itttelliffeot. 

In  this  bioffraphiod  sksCek  of  ny  lilsrsry  HA.  I  may  be  sx- 
eosed.  if  I  mention  bare,  that  I  bad  tranalaled  the  eigbl 
Bymnt  of  Synwiua  fVom  the  Grssk  into  Engfiih  AnscreontiGS 
bslbte  my  19tb  year. 


introduction  of  PovrtTLATBS  in  philoaophy. 
word  postulate,  ia  borrowed  fiom  the  science  of 
ifaematica.    (See  ScheU.  abhandl  zur  Erlauter.dcs 
der  Wissonschaflalehre.)    In  geometry  the 
construction  is   not  denKmstrated,  but 
This  first  aiKi  most  simple  cooatniction  in 
the  point  in  motion,  or  the  line.    Whether  the 
is  moved  in  one  and  die  same  direction,  or  whether 
direction  is  continually  changed,  remains  m  yet 
determined.    But  if  the  direction  of  the  point 
been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  without 
and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which  i 
no  space ;  or  the  direction  of  the  point  is  not  datofhri 
mined  by  a  point  without  it,  and  then  it  must  fbir 
back  again  on  itself;  that  is,  there  ariaes  a  cydierf 
line,  which  does  inclose  a  spaceu    If  the  straight  bm 
be  assumed  as  the  positive,  the  cychcal  is  then  th» 
negation  of  the  straight    It  is  a  line  which  at  m 
point  strikes  out  into  the  straight,  but  changes  iis  di- 
rection continuously.    But  if  the  primary  Une  be  cos* 
ceived  as  undetermined,  and  the  straight  line  ai 
determined  throughout,  then  the  cjrclical  is  the  third, 
compounded  of  both.  It  is  at  once  iindeienniiied  and 
determined ;  undetennined  through  any  point  without 
and  determined  through  itself.    Geometry,  therefimi 
supplies  philoaophy  vritfa  the  exaoiple  of  a 
intuition,  from  which  every  science  that  lays 
to  evidence  must  make  its  commenoeraent    The  mi- 
tbematician  does  not  begin  with  a  demonstrable  pii^ 
position,  but  with  an  intuition,  a  pfadical  idea. 

But  here  an  important  distinction  preaenn 
Philoaophy  is  employed  on  objects  of  th« 
SEifnE,  and  cannot,  like  geometry,  approprirte 
every  construction  a  oomspondent  outward 
Nevertheless,  phikMophy,  if  it  is  to  airiv*  at  evi- 
dence, must  proceed  fiom  the  most  original  oomtnifr 
tion,  and  the  qneaCkMi  then  ia,  what  is  the  most 
original  construction  or  first  productiw  act  iir  dM 
iNfCER  sknseT    The  tamwtf  to  this  question  depaodi 
on  the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  oinir  skma 
But  in  philosophy,  the  iifNER  aiNSB  cannoc  have  ili 
directkm  determined  by  any  outward  olgeet    To 
the  original  construction  of  the  line,  I  can  be  ea» 
polled,  by  a  line  drawn  before  me,  on  the  slate  or  on 
sand.    The  stroke  thus  drawn  is,  indeed,  not  the  line 
itself,  but  only  the  image  or  pietare  of  the  linei    It  is 
not  from  it  that  we  first  leam  to  know  the  line;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  bring  this  stroke  lo  the  oiigintl 
line,  generated  by  the  act  of  the  imagination;  odM^ 
wise  we  could  not  define  it  aa  without  breadth  or 
thickness.    Still,  however,  this  stroke  is  the 
image  of  the  original  or  ideal  line,  and  an 
mean  to  excite  every  imagination  to  the  inUiitiwi 
of  it 

It  is  demanded,  then,  whether  diere  be  Ibnnd  any 
means  in  philosophy  to  determuie  the  directxn  i 
the  iifNKR  8KN8K,  as  in  mathematics  it  is  deli^ 
minable  by  its  spedfie  image,  or  ontward  pidwa. 
Now,  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  determined  fiv 
the  greater  part  only  by  an  act  of  freedom.  Ote 
man's  consciousness  extends  only  to  the  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  sensations  caused  in  him  by  external  iM> 
presskms;  another  enlargea  hia  inner  aenae  t»  a  e«i- 
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of  Ibniw  and  quantity ;  a  third,  in  addition 
klhe  image,  ii  oonscioiu  of  the  conception  or  notion 
tlung ;  a  fourth  attains  to  a  notion  of  notiona — 
liiAecti  on  hia  own  reflections ;  and  thus  we  may 
,  without  impropriety,  that  tfie  one  poasesses  more 
\\m  inner  aenae  than  the  other.  This  more  or  less 
already  that  philoaophy,  in  its  principles, 
I  have  a  practical  or  monl.  as  well  as  a  theoreti- 
or  speculative  side.  This  diflference  in  degree 
I  not  exist  in  the  mathematics.  Socrates  in  Plato 
that  an  ignorant  slave  may  be  brought  to  un< 
tiaNuid.  and,  of  himaeifl  to  solve  the  most  geometri- 
M  problem.  Socrates  drew  the  figures  for  the  slave 
^hiis  sand.  The  diaciples  of  the  critical  philosophy 
|IMid  bkewiae  (as  was  indeed  actually  done  by  I^ 
Ime  and  some  other  followers  of  Des  Cartes)  repre- 
tm  the  origin  of  our  representations  in  copper-plates ; 
Im  do  one  has  yet  attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  ut- 
Mf  iHeleaa.  To  an  Eaquimaux  or  New  Zealander, 
m  iDost  popular  philosophy  would  be  wholly  unin- 
IriKgible;  for  the  sense,  the  inward  organ,  is  not 
|M  bom  in  him.  So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us, 
^  and  some  who  diink  themselves  philosophers. 
BOk  to  whom  the  philosophic  organ  is  entirely  want- 
^  To  such  a  man,  philoaophy  is  a  mere  play  of 
iQidB  and  notions.  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the  deaf. 
'Kke  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  blind.  The  oon- 
leiioQ  of  the  parts  and  their  logical  dependencies 
ij  be  seen  and  remembered;  but  the  whole  is 
oandlesB  and  hollow;  unsostained  by  living  con- 
el;  miacoorapanied  vrith  any  realizing  intuition 
hidb  troMlB  by.  and  in  the  act  that  affirms  its  exist- 
160,  which  is  known,  because  it  is.  and  is.  because 
m  known.  The  words  of  Plotinus.  in  the  assumed 
laoo  of  nature,  holds  true  of  the  philosophic  ener- 
'.     Id  ^cttpffy  fui  ^ciipnfia  itotht  (&rrcp  of  Fttanejiai 

4im»]*t  «i  rdv  svitdluv  ySanjAat.  With  me  the  act 
oootemplation  makes  the  thing  contemplated,  as 
t  geometricians  contemplating  describe  lines  cor- 
spondent;  but  I  ix>t  describing  lines,  but  simply 
iitcaiplaling,  the  representative  forms  of  things  rise 
>  inio  existence. 

The  postulate  of  philoaophy,  and,  at  die  same  time. 
•  teat  of  philoaophic  capacity,  is  no  other  than  the 
laven-dearended  know  thyself  !  E  calo  detcen- 
4  (rw9<  (tanjov^  and  this  at  once  practically  and 
eoilatively.  For,  as  philoaophy  is  neither  a  science 
'  dia  leaaon  or  understanding  only,  nor  merely  a 
ieace  of  morals,  but  the  science  of  bkino  altogether, 
I  primary  ground  can  be  neither  merely  speculative 
merely  practical,  but  both  in  one.  All  knowledge 
sis  on  the  coincidence  of  an  object  with  a  subject 
fy  readers  have  been  warned  in  a  former  chapter, 
at  for  their  omvenience  as  well  as  Uie  writer's,  the 
rm  subject,  is  used  by  me  in  its  scholastic  sense,  as 
loivalent  to  mind  or  sentient  being,  and  as  the 
leeaMry  correlative  of  object  or  quicquid  chjicitur 
nfi.)  For  we  can  kmm>  that  only  which  is  true ; 
id  the  truth  is  universally  placed  in  the  coincidence 
'  the  thought  with  the  Uiing,  of  the  representation 
ilh  the  object  repceaented. 
Now  the  mm  of  all  that  is  merely  ouBcmn.  we 
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vriU  henceforth  call  naturx,  confining  the  term  to  iir 
passive  and  mati^rial  sense,  as  comprising  all  the  phe 
nomena  by  which  its  existence  is  made  known  to  us 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  of  all  that  is  subjkctivk 
we  may  comprehend  in  the  nameof  sklp  or  intklli 
OENCE.  Both  conceptions  are  in  necessary  antithe- 
sis. Intelligence  is  conceived  of,  as  exclusively  re 
presentative,  nature  as  exclusively  represented ;  the 
one  as  conscious,  the  other  as  vrithout  consciousness 
Now,  in  all  acts  of  positive  knowledge,  there  is  re 
quired  a  reciprocal  concurrence  of  both,  namely,  ol 
the  conscious  being,  and  of  that  which  is,  in  itself 
unconscious.  Our  problem  is  to  explain  this  concur 
rence,  its  possibility,  and  its  necessity. 

During  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  the  objective 
and  subjective  are  so  instantly  united,  that  we  can> 
not  determine  to  which  of  the  two  the  priority  be- 
longs. There  is  here  no  first,  and  no  aecond ;  both 
are  coinstantaneous  and  one.  While  I  am  attemp^ 
ing  to  explain  this  intimate  coalition,  I  must  suppose 
it  dissolved.  I  must  necessarily  set  out  from  the  one 
to  which,  therefore.  I  give  hypothetical  antecedence 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  other.  But.  as  thsro  are  but 
two  factors  or  elements  in  the  problefla.  subject  and 
object,  and  as  it  is  leA  indetorminate  flom  which  of 
them  I  should  conuneQCe,  there  are  two  cases  equally 
possible. 

1.  £rnmi  tm  Objective  »  taken  as  the  fievt, 

AND  THEN  WE  HAVE  TO  ACCOUNT  FOE  THE  8(7PEKVEN- 
TION  OF  THE  SUBJECTIVE,  WHICH  COALESCES  WITH  FT. 

The  notion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  the 
notion  of  the  objective.  On  the  contrary,  they  mutu- 
ally exclude  each  other.  The  subjective,  therefore, 
must  supervene  to  the  objective.  The  conception  of 
nature  does  not  involve  the  co-presence  of  an  intelli- 
gence making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it.  L  e.  represent- 
ing it  This  desk,  for  instance,  would  (according  to 
our  natural  notions)  be,  though  there  should  exist  no 
sentient  being  to  look  at  it  This  then  is  the  problem 
of  natural  philosophy.  It  assumes  the  objective  or 
unconscious  nature  as  the  first,  and  has.  therefore,  to 
explain  how  intelligence  can  supervene  to  it,  or  how 
itMlf  can  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  should  appear 
that  all  enlightened  naturalists,  without  having  di^ 
tinctly  proposed  the  problem  to  themselves,  have  yet 
constantly  moved  in  the  line  of  its  solution,  it  must 
afford  a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem  itself  is 
founded  in  nature.  For  if  all  knowledge  has,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  and  presup. 
posed,  all  sciences  must  proceed  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  must  tend  toward  the  opposite  as  fiir  as  the 
equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  reconciled,  and 
become  identicaL  Tlie  necessary  tendence,  there- 
fore, of  all  natural  philosophy,  is  from  nature  to  intel- 
ligence ;  and  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  ground 
and  occasion  of  the  instinctive  striving  to  introduce 
theory  into  our  views  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
highest  perfection  of  natural  philosophy  wooM  cqd> 
sist  in  the  perfect  spiritualization  of  all  the  lawa  of 
nature  into  laws  of  intuition  and  intellect  The  phe- 
nomena {fkt  material)  must  wholly  disappear,  and  the 
lawi  alone  {the  format)  roust  remam.  Thence  It 
cornea,  that  in  nature  itself,  the  more  the  principle  of 
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law  breaki  forth,  the  more  does  the  husk  drop  oflC  the 
phenomena  theroselvet  become  more  spiritual,  and  at 
length  cease  altogether  in  our  consciousness.  The 
optical  phenomena,  are  but  a  geometry,  the  lines  of 
which  are  drawn  by  light,  and  the  materiality  of  this 
light  itself  has  already  become  matter  of  doubt  In 
the  appearances  of  magnetism,  all  trace  of  matter  is 
last,  and,  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  which,  not 
a  few  among  the  moat  illustrious  Newtonians,  have 
declared  no  otherwise  comprehensible  than  as  an  im- 
mediate spiritual  influence,  there  remains  nothing  but 
its  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a  vast  scale,  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  theory  of 
natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed ;  when 
all  nature  was  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  es- 
sence with  that  which,  in  its  highest  known  power, 
ensts  in  man  as  an  intelligence,  and  self-conscious- 
nets ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare, 
not  only  the  power  of  their  Maker,  but  the  glory  and 
the  presence  of  their  God.  even  as  he  appeared  to  the 
great  prophet  during  the  vision  of  the  mount  in  the 
skirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  suffice  to  show,  that  even  natural  sci- 
ence, which  commences  with  the  material  phenome- 
non as  the  reality  and  substance  of  things  existing, 
does  yet,  by  the  necessity  of  theorizing,  unconsciously, 
and,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as  an  in- 
telligence ;  and  by  this  tendency,  the  science  of  na- 
ture becomes  finally  natural  philosophy,  the  one  of 
the  two  poles  of  fundamental  science. 

2.  Or  the  subjective  is  taken  as  the  firbt,  and 

THE  problem  then  IS,  HOW  THERE  SUPERVENES  TO 
IT  A  COINCIDENT  OBJECTIVE. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in 
each  depends  on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to 
its  own  principles,  with  a  careful  separation  and  ex- 
clusion of  those  which  appertain  to  the  opposite  sci- 
ence. As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids,  above  all  things,  the 
intermixture  of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as 
for  instance,  arbitrary  suppositions  or  rather  sufHc- 
tions,  occult  qualities,  spiritual  agents,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  final  or  eflicient  causes;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transcendental  or  inteliigenlial  philosopher, 
it  equally  anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the 
objective  into  ihe  subjective  principles  of  his  science; 
as,  for  instance,  the  assumption  of  impresses  or  con- 
figurations in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  miniature 
pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from 
supposed  originals,  which  are  not  Uie  immediate  and 
real  objects  of  vision,  but  deductions  from  it,  for  the 
purposes  of  explanation.  This  purification  of  the 
mind  is  effected  by  an  absolute  and  scientific  scepti- 
cism to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty.  Des 
Cartes,  who  (in  his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least 
of  the  modems,  gave  a  beautiful  example  of  this  vo- 
luntary doubt,  this  self-determined  indetermination, 
hm^y  expresses  its  utter  difference  from  the  scepti- 
cism <rf'Yanity  or  irreligion :  Nee  tamen  in  eo  scepticos 
miitabar,  qui  dubitont  tnatum  ut  dubitent,  et  prefer  in- 
oertitiidinem  ipsom  nihil  querent.  Nam  conire  totus 
n  «o  eram  ut  aliquid  certi  reperireiiL— Des  Caktem, 


de  Meihodo.  Nor,  is  it  less  distinct  in  its  motives  sod 
final  aim,  than  in  its  proper  objects,  which  are  not, ai 
in  ordinary  scepticism,  the  prejudices  of  edncatiaa 
and  circumstance,  but  those  original  and  innate  prt* 
judices,  which  nature  herself  has  planted  in  all  inai. 
and  which,  to  all  but  the  philosopher,  are  the  fint 
principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  final  test  of  truth. 

Now  these  essential  prejudices  are  ail  reduciUsto 
the  one  fundamental  presumption,  that  there  exist 
THINGS  WITHOUT  US.  As  this  on  the  one  hand  on* 
ginates,  neither  in  grounds  or  arguments,  and  yeies 
the  other  hand  remains  proof  against  all  attempts  to 
remove  it  by  grounds  or  arguments,  (juUuram  furm 
expdlas  tamen  uique  reditu ;)  on  the  one  hand  Isjt 
claim  to  immediate  certainty  as  a  position  at  ones 
indemonstrable  and  irresistible,  and  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  something  essentiaUj 
different  from  ourselves,  nay,  even  in  opposition  to 
ourselves,  leaves  it  inconceivable  how  it  could  pofli 
bly  become  a  part  of  our  immediate  coriteiousoea; 
(in  other  words,  how  that,  which  ex  hypolhesi  is  and 
continues  to  be  intrinsic  and  alien  to  our  beingO  tht 
philosopher,  therefore,  compels  himself  to  treat  ihii 
foith  as  nothing  more  than  a  prejudice,  innate,  iD' 
deed,  and  connatural,  but  still  a  prejudice. 

The  other  position,  which  not  only  claims,  but  nS' 
ceesitates  the  admission  of  its  immediate  certain^, 
equally  for  the  scientific  reason  of  the  philosopher  tf 
for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at  large,  namely,  I 
AM,  cannot  so  properly  be  entitled  a  prejudice.  It  ii 
groundless,  indeed,  but  then  in  the  very  idea  it  pre* 
eludes  all  ground,  and  separated  from  the  immediato 
consciousness,  loses  its  whole  sense  and  import  It  ii 
groundless ;  bift  only  because  it  is  itself  the  ground  of 
all  other  certainty.  Now  the  apparent  contradictioa, 
that  the  former  position,  namely,  the  existence  of 
things  without  us,  which  from  its  nature  cannot  be 
immediately  certain,  should  be  received  as  blindly 
and  as  independently  of  all  grounds  as  the  existenei 
of  our  own  being,  the  transcendental  philosopher  cis 
solve  only  by  the  supposition,  that  the  former  is  on* 
consciously  involved  in  the  latter ;  that  it  is  not  00I7 
coherent,  but  identical,  and  one  and  the  same  thiof 
with  our  own  immediate  self-consciousness.  To  d^ 
monstrate  this  identity,  is  the  oflSce  and  object  of  hii 
philosophy. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  Idealism,  let  it  be  renem' 
bered  that  it  is  only  so  far  idealism  as  it  is  at  the«ne 
time,  and  on  that  very  account,  the  truest  and  iBOit 
binding  realism.  For  wherein  does  the  realism  of 
mankind  properly  consist  ?  In  the  assertion,  that  tberi 
exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  how,  or 
where,  they  know  not,  which  occasions  the  objediof 
their  perception  T  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  connsfl^ 
ral  or  universal.  It  is  what  a  few  have  taught  surf 
learnt  in  the  schools,  and  which  the  many  repnf 
without  asking  themselves  concerning  their  0^ 
meaning.  The  realism  common  to  all  mankind  i> 
far  elder,  and  lies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hffi' 
thetical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  percepliaA 
an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere  surface  of 
mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itself  whi^ 
the  man  of  commoD  seine  believes  himself  to  sis 
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C  dw  plMntom  of  a  table,  froin  which  he  may  argu- 
■itatiTely  reduce  the  reality  of  a  table,  which  he 
ca  DOC  eee.    li'to  destroy  the  reality  of  that  we  ac- 
illy  behold,  be  idealiim,  what  can  be  more  egre- 
KMMly  to  than  the  tyatem  of  modem  metaphysics, 
bich  banishes  us  lo  a  land  of  shadows,  surroands  us 
ith  apfMiritions,and  distinguishes  truth  from  illusion 
tly  by  the  minority  of  those  who  dream  the  same 
earn  f    •*  /  asserted  that  the  world  was  mad,"  ex- 
limed  poor  Lee,  •«  and  the  world  said  that  I  was 
id,  and,  confound  them,  they  outvoted  me." 
It  ia  to  the  true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would 
led  the  attention.    This  believes  and  requires  nei- 
•r  more  nor  less,  than  that  the  object  which  it  be- 
lUs  or  presents  to  itself,  is  the  real  and  very  object. 
I  this  sense,  however  much  we  may  strive  against 
we  are  all  collectively  bom  ideaUsis,  and  there- 
ia»  and  only  therefore,  are  we  at  the  same  time 
lite.    But  of  this  the  philosophers  of  the  schools 
isw  nothing,  or  despise  the  faith  as  the  prejudice 
'  the  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
aerowd  of  phrases  and  notions  from  which  human 
tare  has  long  ago  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence 
vrwlves,  and  walk  humbly  with  the  divinity  in 
or  own  hearts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a  better  philoeo- 
ly!    Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  ]roo  pre* 
rve  your  human  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was 
ver  yet  frthomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of 
lioQs  and  mere  logical  entities. 
In  the  third  treatise  of  my  LogoicphtOt  announced 
soon  to  be  published,  I  shall  give  (deo  volenie) 
I  demonstrations  and  oonstractions  of  the  Dynamic 
lOosophy  scientifically  arranged.    It  is,  according 
By  conviction,  no  other  than  the  system  of  Pytha- 
m  and  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure 
itorea.    Doctrina  per  tot  menus  tridita  tandem  in 
PPAM  desiit.    The  science  of  arithmetic  fumishes 
tancee,  that  a  rule  may  be  useful  in  practical  ap- 
SBlion,  end  for  the  particular  purpose  may  be  suf^ 
eotly  authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it  has 
If  been  fully  demonstrated.    It  is  enough,  if  only 
m  rendered  intelligible.    This  will,  I  trust,  have 
a  eflected  in  the  following  Theses, for  those  of 
resulers  who  are  willing  to  accompany  me  through 
€>llowing  Chapter,  in  which  the  results  will  be 
lied  to  the  deduction  of  the  imagination,  and  with 
M  principles  of  production  and  of  genial  criticism 
be  fine  arts. 

THsaiB  L— Troth  is  correlative  to  being.  Know- 
!•,  without  a  correspondent  reality,  is  no  know- 
|«  ;  if  we  know,  there  must  be  somewhat  known 
DB.  To  know  is  in  its  very  essence  a  verb  active. 
^mn  IT.— All  troth  is  either  mediate,  that  is. 
ived  from  some  other  troth  or  troths,  or  immediate 
1  original.  The  latter  is  absolute,  and  its  formula 
A. ;  the  former  is  of  independent  or  conditional 
laifity,  and  represented  in  the  formula  B.  A.  The 
lunty,  which  inheres  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 
ksHOLiUM.  A  chain  without  a  staple,  from  which 
the  links  derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  with- 
•  first,  has  been  not  inaptly  allegoriied,  as  a 
ii|(  of  blind  men,  each  holding  the  akirt  of  the 
a  before  him,  reaehiog  far  oat  of  sight,  hot  all 


moving  without  the  least  deviation  in  one  straight 
line.  It  would  be  naturally  taken  for  granted  that 
there  was  a  guide  at  the  head  of  the  file :  what  if 
it  were  answered — No!  sir,  the  men  are  without 
number,  and  infinite  blindness  supplies  the  place  of 
sight? 

Equally  inccncdvahU  is  a  cycle  of  equal  troths^ 
without  a  common  and  central  principle,  which  pre* 
scribes  to  each  its  proper  sphere  in  the  system  of 
science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not  so  immediately 
strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  unimaginabUt 
is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination, 
which  instinctively,  and  without  our  noticing  the 
same,  not  only  fills  at  the  intervening  spaces,  and 
contemplates  the  cycle,  (of  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  &c.)  as  a 
continuous  circU,  (A.)  giving  to  all,  collectively,  the 
unity  of  their  common  orbit ;  but  likewise  supplies, 
by  a  sort  of  siJnntdligitur,  the  one  central  power, 
which  renders  the  movement  harmonious  and  cycli- 
cal. 

Thksis  IIT.~We  are  to  seek,  therefore,  for  some 
absolute  troth,  capable  of  communicating  to  other 
positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not  itself  borrow- 
ed ;  a  troth  self-grounded,  unconditional,  and  known 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  some- 
what, which  14,  simply,  because  it  is.  In  order  to  be 
such,  it  must  be  one  which  is  its  own  predicate,  so 
far,  at  least,  that  all  other  nominal  predicates  must 
be  modes  and  repetitions  ef  itself  Its  eiistence,  too^ 
must  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  possilnlity  of  reqair> 
ing  a  cause,  or  antecedent,  without  an  absurdity. 

Thesis  IV. — ^That  there  can  be  but  one  soch 
principle,  may  be  proved  a  priori;  for  were  there 
two  or  more,  each  must  refer  to  some  other,  by  which 
its  equality  is  affirmed ;  consequently,  neither  would 
be  self^tablished,  as  the  hypothesis  demanda.  And 
a  posteriori,  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itseli^ 
when  it  is  discovered,  as  involving  universal  anl^ 
cedents  in  its  very  conception. 

ScBOLiuM.  If  we  afiinn  of  a  board  that  it  is  Uoe. 
the  predicate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in 
the  subject,  board.  If  we  afiirm  of  a  circle,  that  it 
is  equi-radical,  the  predicate,  indeed,  is  implied  in 
the  definition  of  the  subject;  but  the  existence  of  the 
subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cause 
and  a  percipient.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  lo 
the  indefinite  number  of  supposed  indemonstrable 
troths,  exempted  from  the  profane  approach  of  ph»> 
losophio  investigation  by  the  amiable  Beattie,  and 
oilier  less  eloquent  and  ix>t  more  profound  inauga- 
rators  of  common  sense,  on  the  throne  of  philosophy, 
a  fruitless  attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  twofold 
function  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  reason  with  con* 
mon  sense,  and  to  elevate  common  sense  into  resaoo. 

Thesis  V. — Such  a  principle  caimot  be  any  thino 
or  OBJECT.  Each  thing  is  what  it  is  in  consequence 
of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite,  independent  thing,* 
is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite  circle,  or  • 


*  Ths  impoMibilily  of  so  sbsolofs  Ibinff,  (ralMtantis  anloa,) 
u  Dcitber  geauf.  vpsciM,  oor  iodividaam.  ••  well  m  its  attsr 
oofltntM  fortbe  randnincoul  portion  of  a  iriiiloMphiesrtfes^ 
will  b«  demoDttrsicd  in  ib«  eriliaae  ea  apiaosissi  ia  the  IfUk 
tresiiN  of  niy  Logosophia. 
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rideleM  triangle.  Bendes,  a  thing  is  that  which  it 
capable  of  being  an  oljject.  of  which  itself  ii  not  the 
■ole  percipient  But  an  object  ia  inconceivable  with- 
oat  a  subject  as  its  ^titheais.  Omne  perceptum 
percipientem  supponit 

But  neither  can  the  pnnciple  be  found  in  a  subject, 
ts  a  subject,  contra-distinguished  from  an  object ;  for 
unicuique  percipienti  aiiquid  objicitur  perceptum. 
It  is  to  be  found,  therefore,  in  neither  object  or  sub- 
ject, taken  separately ;  and,  consequently,  as  no  other 
third  is  conceivable,  it  must  be  found  in  that  which 
IS  neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which 
is  the  identity  of  both. 

Thesis  VI. — ^This  principle,  and  so  characterised, 
manifestB  itself  in  the  Sum  or  I  am  ;  which  I  shall 
hereafter  indiscriminately  express  by  the  words  spirit, 
self,  and  self^nsciousness.  In  this,  and  in  this  alone, 
ol^ct  and  subject,  being  and  knowing,  are  identical, 
each  involving  and  supposing  the  other.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  subject  which  becomes  a  subject  by 
the  act  of  constructing  itself  objectively  to  itself; 
but  which  never  is  an  object  except  for  itself,  and 
only  so  fiir  as  by  the  very  same  act  it  becomes  a 
sul^ect  It  may  be  described,  therefore,  as  a  per- 
petual self-duplication  of  one  and  the  same  power, 
into  object  and  subject,  which  pre'Suppoaes  each 
other,  and  can  exist  only  as  antithesis. 

SouoLXDM.  If  a  man  be  asked  how  he  ibimos 
that  he  is  t  he  can  only  answer,  sum  quia  sum.  But 
if  (the  absoluteness  of  this  certainty  having  been  ad- 
mitted) he  be  again  asked,  how  he,  the  individual 
person,  came  to  be,  then,  in  relation  to  the  ground  of 
his  em(SRoe,  not  to  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of 
that  existence  T  he  might  reply,  sum  quia  deus  est. 
or  still  more  philoaophically.  sum  quia  in  deo  sum. 

But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute 
self,  to  the  great  eternal  I  am,  then  the  principle  of 
being,  and  of  knowledge,  of  idea,  and  of  reality ;  the 
ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of  the  knowledge 
of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical.  Sum  quia 
■am ;  I  am,  because  I  affirm  myself  to  be ;  I  affirm 
myself  to  be,  because  I  am.* 

*  It  is  most  woitbf  of  notice,  that  in  tbs  first  rerelstion  of 
hioiaelf,  not  eoofiood  to  iodividoalt ;  indeed,  in  the  very  first 
levelstion  of  bis  slisolute  being,  Jebovsh  at  the  same  time 
rsresled  the  fondsmental  tmth  of  all  philosophy,  which  roust 
atber  eomnienee  with  the  abeolute,  or  have  no  fixed  com- 
BBencement ;  L  e.  cease  to  be  philosophy.  I  cannot  bat  ex- 
press my  refret,  that  in  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  that, 
for  #n  that,  or  heeeaue,  oor  admirable  version  has  rendered 
the  passage  svsoeptible  of  a  degraded  interpretation  in  the 
■iad  of  common  readers  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  re- 
proof to  an  impertinent  question.  I  am  what  I  am.  which 
might  be  equally  affirmed  of  himself  by  any  existent  being. 

The  Cartesian  Cogito,  eqgo  sum,  is  objectionable,  because 
ailbor  the  Cogito  is  aied  oxfra  Gradum,  and  then  it  is  involved 
ia  the  sum  and  is  tautological,  or  it  is  taken  as  a  particuisr 
node  01  dignity,  and  then  it  is  subordinstcd  to  the  sum  as  the 
species  to  the  genus ;  or,  rather,  as  a  partieutar  modification 
to  the  subject  modified ;  and  not  pre-ordinated,  as  the  argu- 
saeats  seem  to  require.  For  Cogito  is  Bum  Cogitans.  This 
is  clear  by  the  inevidence  of  the  converse.  Cogitat  ergo  est, 
is  tnie,  because  it  Is  a  mere  application  of  the  logical  rule : 
QaioQuid  in  genere  est,  est  et  in  ipecie.  Ert  (cogitans)  ergo 
sal.  It  is  a  cherry  trse ;  therefoie  it  Is  a  tree.  But.  est  ergo 
cogitat.  Is  illogical :  for  quod  est  in  specie,  noo  w»ce$MOin»  in 
t  SBl    It  sMf  iw  tme.   I  bold  it  to  be  tms,  that  qnio- 


THisn  Vn.^If  then  I  know  myself  only  ihnngk 
m3rself,  it  is  contrsdictory  to  require  any  other  pradicaM 
of  self,  bat  that  of  self-consciousness.  Only  in  the  stIP 
consciousness  of  a  spirit  is  there  the  required  identity  «f 
object  and  of  rejHresentation ;  for  herein  consists  ibes^ 
sence  of  a  spirit,  that  it  is  seli^repreeentative.  If  tfaerS' 
fore,  this  be  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  in  the  tm- 
tainty  of  which  the  reality  of  our  collective  knowledgi 
is  grounded,  it  must  follow  that  the  spirit,  in  all  tbeo^ 
jects  which  it  views,  views  only  itself.    If  thiscooli 
be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of  all  intuitive  know- 
ledge would  be  asstired.    It  has  been  shown,  thst  a 
spirit  is  that  which  is  its  own  object,  yet  not  origi5> 
ally  an  object,  but  an  absolute  subject  for  which  sl^ 
itself  included,  may  become  an  object  It  most,  diers* 
fore,  be  an  act  ;  for  every  object  ia,  as  an  n6/cc/,desd, 
fixed,  incapable  in  itself  of  an  action,  and  neceasrily 
finite.    Again:  the  spirit,  (originally  the  identity  of 
object  and  subject,)  must,  in  some  sense,  dinolve  tin 
identity,  in  order  to  be  conscioas  of  it:  fit  alter  «t 
idem.    But  this  implies  an  act,  and  it  followi,  tber»> 
fore,  that  intelligence  or  seliksonscioasness  it  impoi' 
sible.  except  by  and  in  a  will.    The  self-coneifni 
spirit,  therefore,  is  a  will ;  and  freedom  most  be  «• 
sumed  as  a  ground  of  philosophy,  and  can  never  be 
deduced  from  it 

Thesis  VIII. — Whatever  in  its  origin  is  olgectiTe, 
is  likewise,  as  such,  necessarily  infinite.  Therefcre. 
since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  object,  and  ss  tbe 
sulgect  exists  in  antithesis  to  an  object,  the  spirit  can- 
ix>t  originally  be  finite.  But  neither  can  it  be  a  nb- 
ject  without  becoming  an  object,  and  as  it  k  origiA' 
ally  the  identity  of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither 
as  infinite  or  finite,  exclusively,  but  as  the  most  ori- 
ginal union  of  both.  In  the  existence,  in  the  reooo- 
oiling,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  contradiction,  coi^ 
sists  the  process  and  mystery  of  productioo  and  life 

Thesis  IX.— Thisprincipium  commune  esseodi  et 
cognoscendi.  as  subsisting  in  a  will,  or  primsiy  act 
of  self-duplication,  is  the  mediate  or  indirect  principle 
of  every  science ;  but  it  ia  the  immediate  and  direct 
principle  of  the  ultimate  science  alone,  i.  e.  of  trsns* 
cendental  philosophy  alone.  For  it  most  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  these  Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  the 
two  Polar  Sciences,  namely,  to  that  which  commeoces 
with,  and  rigidly  confines  itself  within  the  sutgective, 
leaving  the  objective,  (as  far  as  it  is  exclusively  ob- 
jective.) to  natural  philosophy,  which  is  its  opptaite 
pole.  In  its  very  idea,  therefore,  as  a  systematie 
knowledge  of  our  collective  knowing,  (scientia  sd* 
entn,)  it  involves  the  necessity  of  some  one  highest 
principle  of  knowing,  as  at  once  the  source  and  the 

quid  vere  oft,  est  per  veram  sni  affirmatiooem ;  but  it  is  a 
derivative,  not  an  immediate  truth.  Here,  then,  we  have,  hf 
anticipation,  the  distinction  between  the  conditional  finite  I, 
(which,  as  known  in  distinct  conseioosoess  by  occastoa  of 
experience,  ii  called,  by  Kant*B  followers,  the  empirieal  U 
and  the  absolute  I  am,  and  likewise  the  dependence,  or  rather 
the  inherence  of  the  former  in  the  latter :  in  whom  **  ws 
live,  and  move,  and  have  om  being.*'  aa  St.  Paul  divioelf 
asserts,  differing  widely  from  the  Tbeisis  of  the  imchasia 
school,  (as  Sir  J.  Newton,  Locke,  &&)  who  mnsC  say  fnm 
mAmi  ws  ked  oar  iMioff,  and  with  ii,  lifo  and  the  poweis  a» 
life. 
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tpng  form  in  all  particular  acta  of  intellect 
epiion.  Thifl,  it  has  been  shown,  can  be 
y  in  the  act  and  evolution  of  self-conscioaa- 
e  are  not  investigating  an  abeolute  principi* 
di ;  for  then,  I  admit,  many  valid  otgectioaa 
started  against  onr  theory ;  but  an  absolate 
B  cognoscendi.  The  result  of  both  the  sd- 
their  equatorial  point,  would  be  the  prind- 
Dtal  and  undivided  philosophy,  as,  for  pru- 
Basons,  I  have  chosen  to  anticipate  in  the 
I  to  Thesis  VI.  and  the  note  subjoined.  In 
rds,  philosophy  would  pass  into  religion,  and 
leoome  inclusive  of  philosophy.  We  begin 
I  KNOW  iiTSKLF,  in  ofder  to  end  with  the 
I  AM.  We  proceed  from  the  self,  in  order 
d  find  all  self  in  God. 

I  X. — ^The  transcendental  philosopher  does 
re,  what  ultimate  ground  of  our  knowledge 
y  lie  out  of  our  knowing,  but  what  is  the 
nr  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  we  cannot 
le  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within 
e  of  our  knowing.  It  must  be  something, 
,  which  can  itself  be  known.  It  is  asserted, 
:  the  act  of  self-consdousness  is  fcNr  v*  the 
kI  prindple  of  all  our  possible  knowledge. 
,  abstracted  from  us,  there  exists  any  thing 
id  beyond  this  primary  self-knowing,  which 
he  form  of  all  our  knowing,  must  be  dedded 
mlt 

he  self-consdousness  is  the  fixt  point,  to 
r  us  all  is  morticed  and  annexed,  needs  no 
roof  But  that  the  self-consciousness  may 
odification  of  a  higher  form  of  bdng,  per* 

higher  consdousness,  and  this  again  of  a 
V,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  regressus;  in 
t  aelAconscioiisness  may  be  itself  something 
9  into  something,  which  must  lie  beyond  the 
r  of  our  knowledge,  because  the  whole  tyn- 
lur  intelligence  n  first  formed  in  and  throi^h 
snsciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as 
ental  philosophers.  For  to  us  the  sel^on- 
I  is  not  a  kind  of  being,  but  a  kind  of  hiow' 
diat,  too,  the  highest  and  farUiest  that  exists 
t  may  however  be  shown,  and  has  in  part 
een  shown,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  even 
i  objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet  can 
m  beyond  the  prindple  of  self-consdousness. 
re  attempt  it,  we  must  be  driven  back  from 
>  ground,  each  of  which  would  cease  to  be 
lie  moment  we  pressed  on  it  We  must  be 
fown  the  gulf  of  an  infinite  series.  But  this 
ike  our  reason  bafllle  the  end  and  purpose  of 
1.  namely,  unity  and  system.    Or  we  must 

the  system  arbitranly,  and  aflirm  an  abso- 
>thing  that  is  in  and  of  itself  at  once  cause 
t,  (cauM  sttf.)  subject  and  object,  or,  rather, 
ale  identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  incon- 
except  in  a  self-consdousness,  it  follows, 

as  natural  philosophers  we  most  arrive  at 
principle  from  which,  as  transcendental  phi- 
,  we  set  out;  that  is.  in  a  self-consciousness 
the  principium  easendi  does  not  stand  to  the 
n  cognoscendi  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  e^ 


ftctt  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  oo-inherent 
and  identical.  Thus  the  true  system  of  natural  phi- 
losophy places  the  sole  reality  of  things  in  an  ABto- 
LUTK,  which  is  at  once  causa  sui  et  efiectus,  wajn^ 
av'jvajupf  Tiof  um'Jw— in  the  absolute  identity  of  siib> 
ject  and  object,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  in 
its  highest  power  is  nothing  else  but  self  oonsdoui 
will  or  intelligence.  In  this  sense  the  position  of 
Malbranche,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  is  a  strict 
philosophical  truth ;  and  equally  true  is  the  assertkn 
of  Hobbs,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their  masters  in  aift> 
dent  Greece,  that  all  real  knowledge  sopposea  • 
prior  sensation.  For  sensation  itself  is  but  viskxi 
nascent,  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  intelligeooe 
itself  revealed  as  an  earlier  power  in  the  process  of 
selfconstructioiL 

Kdxapi  tXa$l  f/LOi! 
Utpsp,  IXaOi  fioi 
E/  wapd  KdfftoWf 
E/  wapd  ndipav 
T«^  fdv  tOiyov! 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  ia  • 
self-development,  not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  salK 
stance,  we  may  abstract  from  all  degree,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophic  construction,  reduce  it  to  kindt 
under  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power,  with  two 
opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  which  by  a  meti^ 
phor  borrowed  from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  cm- 
trifugal  and  centripedal  forces.  The  intelligence  in 
the  one  tends  to  clbjectize  itself^  and  in  the  other  to 
jbiow  itself  in  the  object  It  will  be  hereafter  my 
business  to  construct,  by  a  aeries  of  intuitions,  the 
progressive  schemes  that  must  follow  from  such  • 
power  with  such  forces,  till  I  arrive  at  the  fulness  of 
the  human  intelligence.  For  my  present  purpose,  f 
osftMie  such  a  power  as  my  principle,  in  order  to  d» 
duce  from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency,  and 
application  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ensuing 
chapter. 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  justified  the  use  of 
technical  terms  in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend 
to  preclude  confusion  of  thotight,  and  when  they  aa* 
sbt  the  memory  by  the  exclusive  singleness  of  their 
meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time,  be- 
wilder the  attention  by  their  strangeness.  I  trust* 
that  I  have  not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the 
grounds  on  which  I  have  claimed  it;  namely,  the 
conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to  distingubh 
the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rather  to  express  the 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degree,  as.  for  instance, 
multeity  instead  of  multitude ;  or,  secondly,  for  the 
sake  of  correspondence  in  sound  and  interdependent 
or  antithetical  terms,  as  subject  and  object ;  or,  last* 
ly,  to  avoid  the  wearying  recurrence  of  circurolocu 
tions  and  definitions.  Thus  I  shall  venture  to  use 
potence,  in  order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of 
power,  in  imitation  of  the  algebraists.  I  have  e\en 
hazarded  the  new  verb  potenziate,  with  its  deriva- 
tives, in  order  to  express  the  combination  or  transfer 
of  powers.  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with 
privileges  in  courts  of  justice  or  legislature ;  them 
can  be  no  legitimate  jrriviUge,  where  there  alreadjr 
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niiti  a  positive  law  adequate  to  the  parpoee ;  and 
when  there  ia  no  law  in  exiatence,  the  privilege  is  to 
be  juitified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final 
cause  of  all  law.  Unusual  and  new-coined  words 
are  doubtless  an  evil ;  but  vagueness,  confusion,  and 
imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts,  are  a  far 
greater.  Every  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity 
of  using  terms  not  frmiliarized  by  the  metaphysics  in 
ftshion,  will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unintelli- 
gible  style,  and  the  author  must  expect  the  charge  of 
having  substituted  learned  jargon  for  clear  concep- 
tion ;  while,  according  to  the  creed  of  our  modem 
philosophers,  nothing  is  deemed  a  clear  conception, 
but  what  is  representable  by  a  distinct  image.  Thus 
the  conceivabU  is  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the 
pidurabie.  Hinc  patet,  qui  fiat  ut,  cum  irrepnesent- 
oUe  et  impossibUe  vulgo  ^usdem  significatiis  habean- 
tur.  conceptus  tarn  Continui,  quam  infiniti,  a  plurimis 
rajeciantur,  quippe  quorum,  aecundum  lege*  cogvu 
tumis  intuitivtPt  repnesentatio  est  impossibilis.  Quan- 
quam  autero  harum  e  non  paucis  srholis  explosarum 
notionero,  pnesertim  prioris,  causam  hie  non  gero, 
maxirai  tamen  momenti  erit  monuisse:  gravissimo 
illos  errore  labi,  qui  tam  perversa  argumentandi  n- 
tione  utuntur.  Quicquid  enim  repugned  tegibiis  in- 
tetlectus  et  rationis,  utique  est  impoesibile;  quod 
autem,  cum  rationis  purs  sit  objecturo,  legibus  cog- 
nitionis  intuitivae  tantummodo  non  tuhett,  non  item. 
Nam  hinc  dissensus  inter  facultatem  wenaitivam  et 
intdUf^ualemt  (quarem  indolem  raox  exponam)  nihil 
indigitat,  nisi,-  quaa  meru  ab  intellectu  accerpto*  fert 
idea*  ahttracias,  illas  in  concreto  ex^ui,  et  in  IntuUuM 
eommutare  aapenumero  non  posse.  Hsc  autem  reluc- 
tantia  subjectiva  mentitur,  ut  plurimum,  repugnantiam 
aliquam  objectivam,  et  incautos  facile  falUt,  liraitibus, 
quibus  mens  humana  circuscribitur,  pro  iis  habitis, 
quibus  ipsa  rerum  essentia  continetur.*  —  Kant  de 


*  TVttntlation. — "  Hence  it  i«  clear,  from  what  cause  maay 
ngect  the  notion  of  the  continuooa  and  the  infinite.  Tber 
take,  namely,  the  wordi  iirepreaentable  and  inpoaible,  in 
one  and  the  same  nxNininx ;  and,  according  to  the  forma  of 
sensaooa  evidence,  the  notion  of  the  continuoui  and  the 
infinite  is  doabtlen  iroponible.  I  am  not  now  pleadinff  the 
esoM  of  thaw  lawa,  which  not  a  few  lehooli  have  thought 
proper  to  explode,  eopecially  the  former  (the  law  of  con- 
tinniiy.)  But  it  ia  of  the  highest  importance  to  admonish  the 
leader,  that  those  who  adopt  so  perverted  a  mode  of  reason- 
log.  are  under  a  grievous  error.  Whatever  opposes  the  for- 
mal principles  of  the  understanding  and  the  reason,  ia  coo- 
fcaiediy  impossible ;  but  not,  therefore,  that  which  is  tlierefore 
flH*t  amenable  to  the  forms  of  teiisiious  evidence,  because  it 
is  exclusively  an  object  of  pure  intellect.  For  thia  non-coinci- 
dence of  the  sensuous  and  the  intellectual,  (the  nature  of 
which  I  ahall  presentif  lay  open,)  proves  nothing  more  but 
tiiat  the  mind  cannot  always  adequately  represent  in  the  con* 
erete,  and  transform  into  distinct  images,  abstract  noiiona 
derived  from  the  pure  intellect.  But  this  contradiction,  which 
is  in  itself  merely  subicctive,  (i.  e.  an  incapacity  in  the  nature 
ef  man.)  too  nnen  pasaes  for  an  incongruity  or  impossibility 
ia  the  object,  (i.  e.  the  notions  themselves.)  and  seduce  the 
ueanlioua  to  mistake  the  limitations  of  the  human  faculties 
Ibr  the  limita  of  things,  as  they  really  exist.'* 

I  lake  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  here  and  elsewhere. 
Kant  uaes  the  terms  intuition,  and  the  verb  active  intueri, 
(Chrmanie*  anschauen)  for  which  we  have  unfortunately  no 
eorrapondent  word,  exclusively  for  that  which  can  be  repre- 
sented in  space  and  time.  He  therefore  consistently,  and 
fithtly,  denies  the  poaaibilitj  of  intellectaal  inluitioos.   But 


Mundi  SenstbiUs  algiw  InieUigibaiM  forma  d 
jnts,  1770. 

Critics,  who  are  most  ready  to  bring  this  chaige  <f 
pedantry  and  nnintelligibllity,  are  the  most  spl  li 
overlook  the  important  fret,  that  beside  the  lango^p 
of  words,  there  is  a  language  of  spirits,  (sermo  into- 
rior,)  and  that  the  fbnner  is  only  the  vehicle  of  lb 
latter.  Consequently,  their  assurance,  that  thsydi 
not  understand  the  philosophic  writer,  instead  of 
proving  any  thing  against  the  i^ilosophy,  may  f» 
nish  an  equal  and  (ceteris  paribus)  even  a  strougw 
presumption  against  their  own  philosophic  talent 

Great  indeed  are  the  obstacles  which  an  Engliik 
metaphysician  has  to  encounter.  Amongst  his  mfli 
respectable  and  intelligent  judges,  there  will  bemaiif 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  exclusively  to  tbi 
concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and  who  briof 
with  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  i^ilosophic  system  sb 
habitual  aversion  to  all  speculations,  the  utility  ind 
api^ication  of  which  are  not  evident  and  immediale. 
To  these  I  would,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  opfXM 
an  authority  which  they  themselves  hold  venerable, 
that  of  Lord  Bacon :  non  inutile  scientis  existimaode 
sunt,  quarum  in  se  nullus  est  usus,  si  ingenia  acoanl 
et  ordinent 

There  are  others,  whose  prejudices  are  still  mon 
formidable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  grounded  in  lb«r 
moral  feelings  and  religious  principles,  which  bad 
been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the  impious  sod  per 
nicious  tenets  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and  the 
French  fatalists  or  necessitarians ;  some  of  whom  had 
perverted  metaphysical  reasonings  to  the  denial  of 
the  mysteries,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  peculiar  do» 
trines  of  Christianity ;  and  others  even  to  the  subver 
sion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.   I 
would  request  such  men  to  consider  what  an  emineot 
and  successful  defender  of  the  Christian  frith  nai 
observed,  that  true  metaph3rsics  are  nothing  else  Dot 
true  divinity,  and  that  in  fact  the  writers  who  havs 
given  them  such  just  oflence,  were  sophists,  who  hsd 
taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  which 
the  science  of  logic  has  unhappily  fallen,  rather  than 
metaphysicians,  a  name,  indeed,  which  those  writen 
were  the  fiist  to  explode  as  unmeaning.    Secondly,  I 
would  remind  them,  that  as  long  as  there  are  men 
in  the  world  to  whom  the  Yim^i  siavrov  'm  an  instinct 
and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  will 
there  be  metaph3rsicians  and  metaphysical  specula- 
tions ;  that  frise  metaphysics  can  be  efllectually  coun- 
teracted by  true  metaphysics  alone ;  and  that  if  the 
reasoning  be  clear,  solid,  and  pertinent,  the  truth  de- 
duced can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of 
the  depth  from  which  it  may  have  been  drawn. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  meta- 
physics, and  believe  that  they  are  themselves  meta- 
physicians. They  have  no  objection  to  system  or 
terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method  axid  the  Wh 
menclaiure  to  which  they  liave  been  frmiiiariaed  m 

as  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for  this  exclusive  seose  of  Ike 
term.  I  have  reverted  to  its  wider  signification  authorised  hf 
our  eMer  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  according  to  wkoa 
the  term  comprehanda  all  truthi  known  to  as  without 
medium. 
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Am  wiitingB  of  Locke,  Home,  Hartley,  Condillac,  (ur 
perhaps  Dr  Reid  and  Proieswr  Stewart  To  objec- 
lioiiB  from  thia  cause,  it  ia  a  suiBcient  answer,  that 
DBS  main  object  of  my  attempt  was  to  demonstrate 
ttia  Tag^ueness  or  insufficiency  of  the  terms  used  in 
Am  metaphysical  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
■nee  the  revolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  pro- 
pose to  attack  cannot  subsist,  except  as  they  are  con- 
esaled  behind  the  mask  of  a  plausible  and  indefinite 
mneaclature. 

Bot  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains. 
It  is  the  predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at 
ODoe  the  counterfeit  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true 
lod  fflfinly  metaphysical  research.  It  is  that  cor- 
npcioin,  introduced  by  certain  immethodical  aphor- 
ining  Eclectics,  who,  dismissing,  not  only  all  system, 
but  all  logical  connexion,  pick  and  choose  whatever 
ii  moat  plausible  and  showy ;  who  select  whatever 
Holds  can  have  some  semblance  of  sense  attached 
to  them  without  the  least  expenditure  of  thought ;  in 
ibort,  whitever  may  enable  them  to  talk  of  what 
iMy  do  not  understand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of 
ivery  thing  that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment* s 
Qspicion  of  their  ignorance.  This,  alas!  is  an  iiv 
emediable  disease,  for  it  brings  with  it,  not  so  much 
II  indisposition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an  utter 
IH  of  taste  and  faculty  for  all  system  and  for  all 
hiloaophy.  Like  echoes,  that  beget  each  other 
moogst  the  mountains,  the  praise  or  blame  of  such 
ten  rolls  in  volleys  long  afler  the  report  from  the 
riginal  blunderbuss.  Sequacitas  est  potius  et  coitio 
iMm  consensus:  et  tamen  (quod  pessimuro  est)  pu- 
iUanimitas  ista  non  sine  arrogantia  et  fostidio  si 
fiert     Novum  Organum, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the 
QDBgiiiation ;  but  I  must  first  take  leave  to  notice, 
bet  after  a  more  accurate  perusal  of  Mr.  Words- 
iorth*s  remarks  on  the  imagination,  in  his  preface  to 
he  new  edition  of  his  poems,  I  find  that  my  con- 
lusioos  are  not  so  consentient  with  his,  as,  I  confess, 
had  taken  for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed 
J  me  to  Mr.  Southey's  Omniana,  on  the  soul  and  its 
ffgaos  of  sense,  are  the  following  sentences :  '*  These 
the  human  faculties)  I  would  arrange  under  the 
lifierent  senses  and  powers ;  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  thc^ 
wadtk,  Ac. ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  auto- 
aatic;  the  imagination,  or  shaping  and  modifying 
o««r;  the  fancy,  or  the  aggregative  and  aswKsiative 
ower;  the  understanding,  or  the  regulative,  sub- 
teotiating  and  realizing  power ;  the  speculative  rea- 
QO — vis  theoretica  et  scientifica,  or  the  power  by 
vhicb  wo  produce,  or  aim  to  produce,  unity,  necessity, 
ind  universality  in  all  our  knowledge,  by  means  of 
iriDciplea  a  priori;*  the  will,  or  practical  reason; 


*  This  phnwe,  «  priori,  m  in  eommon  idmI  sromtjr  miwn- 
Itmood,  and  an  abtorditr  tnirtbenad  on  it,  which  it  doai  not 
Imm^i  !  By  knowMice,  a  priorit  we  do  not  mean  that  we 
•aa  know  snjr  thins  previooily  to  experience,  which  would 
«  a  ooatradiciion  in  tenni;  but,  that  havinr  once  known  it  bgr 
(oraainn  of  experience,  (i.  e.  Mmothins  actioff  upon  us  from 
ntbout.)  we  then  know,  that  it  must  have  pre-exitted,  or  the 
tzperienoe  itself  would  have  been  iropossibk).  By  experience 
Mly,  I  know  that  1  have  eyes;  but,  then  my  reason  coo- 
;  OM,  that  I  Blast  have  bad  eyes  in  orderto  the  experieoee. 

Bb 


the  faculty  of  choice  (Oermonice,  Willkuhr)  and  (dis- 
tinct both  from  the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the 
aeuMMtion  of  volition,  which  I  have  found  reason  to 
include  under  the  head  of  single  and  double  touch.*' 
To  this,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  in  question, 
namely,  the  words  {(he  aggregative  and  associative 
power)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  **  only  objection  is,  that  the 
definition  is  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  associate, 
to  evoke  and  combine,  belongs  as  well  to  the  im- 
agination as  the  fancy."  I  reply,  that  if  by  the 
power  of  evoking  and  combining,  Mr.  W.  means 
the  same  as,  and  no  more  than,  I  meant  by  the  ag- 
gregative  and  asKciative,  I  continue  to  deny,  that  it 
belongs  at  all  to  the  imagination ;  and  I  am  dispoaed 
to  conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-fveoence 
of  fancy  with  imagination  for  the  operation  of  the 
latter  singly.  A  man  may  work  with  two  very  di£ 
ferent  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each  has  its  share 
in  the  work,  but  the  work  efiected  by  each  is  distinct 
and  different.  But  it  will  probably  appear  in  the 
next  chapter,  that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  beck 
much  further  than  Mr.  Wordsworth's  subject  re- 
quired or  permitted,  I  have  attached  a  meaning  to 
both  fancy  and  imagination,  which  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  writing  that  prefaoe. 
lie  will  judge.  Would  to  heaven,  I  might  meet  with 
many  such  readers.  I  will  conclude  with  the  words 
of  ^hop  Jeremy  Taylor:  he  to  whom  all  things  are 
one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and  seeth  all 
things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit 
(J.  Taylor'9  Vu  Pacis.) 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

On  the  iroagtnaUon,  or  esemplastie  power. 

O  Adam  !  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  priiceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 

If  not  depraved  from  good :  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  nature  all 

Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 

Of  subntance,  and  in  things  that  live,  of  life  ; 

But  more  refined,  more  spirituous  and  pure, 

As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending. 

Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  aaaign'dr 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

Proportioned  to  each  kind.    80  from  the  root 

BprioKP  lighter  the  green  stalk :  ftom  thence  the  leaves 

More  airy :  last,  the  bright  consummate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes.    Flowers  and  tlieir  froH* 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed. 

To  vital  spirits  aspire  t  to  animal : 

To  intellectual !-^t^^^  both  life  and  sense. 

Fancy  and  understanding :  whence  the  seal 

Reason  receives.    And  reason  is  her  bring. 

Discursive  or  intuitive. 

Par.  Lottt  b.  V. 

"  Sane  si  res  corporales  nil  nim  materials  eontinerent,  vsris- 
sime  dicerentur  in  fluxu  consistere  neque  habere  subetanliaJs 
quiequam,  quemadroodum  et  Flatonici  olim  recte  agnoverar— 
Hinc  igitur,  praefer  pure  mathemafica  et  phantaMB  sobieets. 
collegi  qucdam  metaphysica  solaque  meote  perceptibilia,  eass 
admittenda :  et  masss  materiali  prineipimn  quoddam  superios 
et,  ut  sic  dicam.  formaU  addendum :  quandoquidem  omnea 
veritates  rerum  corporearuro  ex  solis  axiomatibus  logistieis  et 
geometricis,  nempe  de  magno  et  parvo,  toto  et  parte,  flgnra  et 
aita,eulligi  non  poasint;  sod  alia  de  eausa  el  efiiMin,  aclisas- 
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fM  et  pmMii^ne,  aooadere  dabeant,  qaibm  ordioia  reram  m- 
tionaa  sal  van  tor.  Id  prioeipiiun  rerum,  an  ivTsXtjf^liav  an 
vim  appaleronv,  noo  rarart,  modo  naemineriinua,  par  aolam 
FirtaB  Botionam  intellif  ibilitar  axplieari." 

JjmknUt :  Op.  T.  II.  P.  II.  p.  53.— T.  IIL  p.  SU. 

Y^oftat  Nocpdv 

Xi,»pei  TI  MESON 
Ov  KoJajfyBiv. 

Sgnesiit  Hymn  tlL  1.  SSI. 

Dn  Cartii,  tpeaking  as  a  naturalist,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  Archimedes,  said,  give  me  matter  and  mo- 
tion, and  I  will  ccMistnict  yoa  the  univerM.  We 
must  of  course  understand  him  to  have  meant:  I 
will  render  the  construction  of  the  universe  intelU- 
giUe.  In  the  same  sense  the  transcendental  philoao* 
pher  says,  grant  me  a  nature  having  two  contrary 
feices,  the  one  of  which  tends  to  expand  infinitely, 
while  the  other  strives  to  apprehend  or  find  itself  in 
this  infinity,  and  I  will  cause  the  world  of  intelli- 
gences, with  the  whole  system  of  their  representa- 
tioos,  to  rise  up  before  you.  Every  other  science 
pre-supposes  intelligence  as  already  existing  and  com- 
plete :  the  philosopher  contemplates  it  in  its  growth, 
and,  as  it  were,  represents  its  history  to  the  mind 
£rem  its  birth  to  its  maturity. 

The  venerable  Sage  of  Koenigsberg  has  preceded 
the  march  of  this  master-thought  as  an  e^ctive 
pioneer  in  his  essay  on  the  introduction  of  negative 
qoantities  into  philosophy,  published  1763.  In  this, 
he  has  shown,  that  instead  of  assailing  the  science 
of  mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did  in  Ins 
Analyst,  or  of  sophisticating  it.  as  WolflT  did,  by  the 
vain  attempt  of  deducing  the  first  principles  of  ge- 
ometry from  supposed  deeper  grounds  of  ontology,  it 
behooved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  only  province  of  knowledge,  which  man 
has  succeeded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might 
not  furnish  materials,  or  at  least  hints  for  establishing 
and  pacifying  the  unsettled,  warring,  and  embroiled 
domain  of  philosophy.  An  imitation  of  the  mathe- 
matical method,  had  indeed  been  attempted  with  no 
better  success  than  attended  the  essay  of  David  to 
wear  the  armor  of  Saul  Another  use,  however,  is 
possible,  and  of  far  greater  promise,  namely,  the  ac- 
tual application  of  the  positions  which  had  so  won- 
derfully enlarged  the  discoveries  of  geometry,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  philosophical  subjects.  Kant,  having  * 
briefly  illosimled  the  utility  of  such  an  attempt  in  i 
the  queaiioijs  of  apace,  motion,  and  infinitely  small  ' 
quantities,  us  employed  by  the  mathematician,  pro-  ; 
ceeds  to  the  idea  of  negative  quantities  and  the 
transfer  of  them  to  metaphysical  investigation.  Op- 
poutes,  he  well  observes,  are  of  two  kinds,  either 
logical,  i.  e.  such  as  are  absolutely  incompatible  ,*  or 
real,  without  being  contradictory.  The  former,  he 
denominates  Nihil  negativum  irrepnesentabile,  the 
connexion  of  which  produces  nonsense.  A  body  in 
motion  is  something — Aliquid  cogitabile ;  but  a  body, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion, 
is  nothing,  or.  at  most,  air  articulated  into  nonsense. 
But  a  motary  force  of  a  body  in  one  direction,  and  an 
equal  force  of  the  same  body  in  an  opposite  direction 


is  not  incompatible,  and  the  result,  namely.  ieri;h 

real  and  representable.    For  the  purposes  of  malk^ 

matical  calculus,  it  is  indiflferent  which  force  m 

term  negative,  and  which  poaitive,  and  oonsequeollii 

we  appropriate  the  latter  to  that  which  happeoi  toll 

the  principal  object  in  our  thoughts.  Thus,  if  a 

capital  be  ten  and  his  debts  eight,  the 

will  be  the  same,  whether  we  call  the  capital 

tive  debt,  or  the  debt  negative  capital.    Bat  ia  m 

much  as  the  latter  stands  practically  in  refereoosli 

the  former,  we  of  courae  represent  the  sum  as  10-A 

It  is  equally  clear,  that  two  equal  forces  acting  ii 

opposite  directions,  both  being  finite,  and  each  dih 

tinguiahed  from  the  other  by  its  direction  only,  mmt 

neutralize  or  reduce  each  other  to  inartion    Nov 

the  transcendental  philosophy  demands,  fiist,  iInI 

two  forces  should  be  conceived  whidi  ooonlenBl 

each  other  by  their  essential  nature ;  not  only  in  c» 

sequence  of  the  accidental  directicm  of  each,  bota 

prior  to  all  direction,  nay,  as  the  primary  forces  fisa 

which  the  conditions  of  all  poasible  directioiis  at 

derivative  and  deducible :  secondly,  that  these  taam 

should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infinite,  biA 

alike  indestructible.    The  problem  will  then  be  1» 

discover  the  result  or  product  of  two  such  foroei,a 

distinguished  from  the  result  of  those  forces  wluck 

are  finite,  and  derive  their  difference  solely  fitn  tht 

circumstance  of  their  direction.     When  we  havi 

formed  a  scheme  or  outline  of  these  two  dtflsrsflt 

kinds  of  force,  and  of  their  diflbrent  results  by  ths 

process  of  discursive  reasoning,  it  will  then  mMte 

for  us  to  elevate  the  Thesis  from  notional  to  acual* 

by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  with  JB 

two  inherent,  indestructible,  yet  counteracting  foroo^ 

and  the  results  or  generations  to  which  their  inter* 

penetration  gives  existence,  in  the  living  principlSf 

and  in  the  process  of  our  own  self-consciousness.  Bf 

what  instrument  this  is  possible,  the  solution  itsdf 

will  discover,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  reveal  to^ 

and  for  whom  it  is  ponible.    Non  omnia  possumaa 

omnes.    There  is  a  philosophic,  no  less  than  a  poelio 

genius,  which  is  difierenced  from  the  highest  perfoo* 

tion  of  talent,  not  by  degree,  but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction,   then,   of  the  two  assumaJ 

forces,  does  not  depend  on  their  meeting  from  oppt^ 

site  directions;  the  power  which  acts  in  thera  ii 

indestructible ;  it  is,  therefore,  inexhaustibly  re-ebol- 

lient ;  and  as  something  must  be  the  result  of  then 

two  forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  both  alike  ind^ 

struelihle ;  and,  as  rest  or  neutralisation  cannot  ba 

this  result,  no  other  conception  is  possible,  but  that 

the  product  must  be  a  tertium  aliquid.  or  finite 

ration.    Consequently,  this  conception  is 

Now  this  tertium  aliquid  can  be  no  other  tlian  an  m- 

tprpenetration  of  the  counteracting  powere  partakiBg 

of  t)oth. 

♦        *aaaaaae 

Thus  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  liia 
press,  when  I  received  the  following  letter  from  A 
friend,  whose  practical  judgment  I  have  had  ampit 
reason  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  whose  taste  and 
sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuses  which  ray  seliP 
love  might  possibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  up  m 
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ram  iIh  boil  in  Drdrrli>n»kg 

uxid   run.  for  if  binl  Ihintlii 

ud  kinl  T^tOtt  in 

IXHI  tuTi  d»rnd  il. 

In 

ickw*  letter,  which 

red  complele  continkm  n 

n>r  mind,  I  ihdl 

.)..t.tinKD..m». 

r«,i 

of  the  chipMr.  which  I  h* 

e  nwrved  Ha  that 

flJlu 

e  pubhcaliun,  ■  d«Miled  pmpMttM  of  which  Uw 

read 

r  will  God  ■!  the  cloH  oTlb 

e«««d«olDiiia. 

(hen,  I  coiwider  ailhAr  ■«  fl^■ 
niorv  or  •econdarjr.  The  primirr  iii<aiMATiaH  I 
hnlil  to  he  ib«  living  Power  ind  prime  Agent  oT  >U 
human  Perreplkinp  uid  u  a  npeEilioa  in  the  finili 
mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  preatioa  in  the  inAiuta  I 
iM.  The  •ecandaiy  I  nmaider  m  id  erbo  of  iha 
rannpr,  o>«iHlii)K  with  the  nmcioiB  wilJ,  jet  M0I 
u  identical  with  the  prinury  in  the  Hud  of  in  agMK 
cv.  <inj  diOering  only  In  drirm.  and  in  ihe  DMA  of 
in  T>|ieralion^  lLdiBH>lTee,diflruBee,diBipBrefl.  in  order 
to  rp-rreale  ;  or.  where  ihii  pncoi  it  rendered  im- 
rnwihie,  jielilili.ol  all  evenli,  ilitnigglel  In  idaalin 
ncKl  ic>  uniiy.  It  il  ewntially  vilal.  even  ai  all  ok 
je'-\i  lot  olgFcn)  are  HHnliilly  fiied  and  dead. 

[iliy  with,  but  fijillea  and  defininea.    The  Fancy  'm, 
other  than  a  nwdr  of  Memory  emanripBlad 


le  order 

■JiRed  by.  ihK  enpirioil  p 


cfiunlly  with  the  oidinary  nxmoif,  it  mual  receiTe 
nil  iiFi  material!  ready  made  fnim  the  law  of aMoriatiai. 
Whatever,  more  than  Thia,  I  ihall  think  il  fit  U>  d«- 
flurp.  concerning  the  powera  and  privilege*  of  lb« 
imn^iiiBlion.  in  Ihe  prewnt  vrork,  will  be  fonnd  in 
the  rnliral  amy  on  the  uaea  of  Ihe  ■opemaiuial  In 
poeiry.  and  die  principle*  thai  regulate  iM  mimdno. 
imn;  which  the  reader  will  find  prefixed  id  Ihe  poen 
of  :()'  Viulini  naiiiut. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OccMioD  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  the  objecta  orifinelljr 
prupoMd— ^Preface  to  theiecood  edition — ^I'heensuiof  eon- 
trovei ly.  iti  caiuet  and  acrimony — Philosophic  definitiona 
of  a  poem,  and  poetry  with  tcholia. 

DuRiNQ  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I 
were  neighbor!,  our  conversation  turned  frequently 
on  the  two  cardinal  points  of  poetry,  the  power  of 
exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  a  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giv- 
ing the  interest  of  novelty,  by  the  modifying  colors 
of  imagination.  The  sudden  charm,  w  hich  Occidents 
of  light  and  shade,  which  moon-light  or  sunset,  dif- 
fused over  a  known  and  familiar  landscape,  appeared 
to  represent  the  practicability  of  combining  both. 
These  are  the  poetry  of  nature.  The  thought  sug- 
gested itself,  (to  which  of  us  1  do  not  recollect,)  that 
a  series  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts. 
In  the  one,  the  incidents  and  agents  were  to  be.  in 
part  at  least,  supernatural ;  and  the  excellence  aimed 
at,  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of  the  afiections 
by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would 
naturally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them 
real.  And  real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every 
human  being  who,  from  whatever  source  of  delusion, 
has  at  any  time  believed  himself  under  supernatural 
agency.  For  the  second  class,  subjects  were  to  be 
chosen  from  ordinary  life ;  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents were  to  be  such  as  will  b^  found  in  every  vil- 
lage and  its  vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and 
feeling  mind  to  seek  aAer  them,  or  to  notice  them, 
when  they  {H«sent  themselves. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  "Lyrical 
Ballads ;"  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  ray  endeavors 
should  be  directed  to  persons  and  characters  super- 
natural, or  at  least  romantic ;  yet  so  as  to  transfer 
from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest,  and  a 
semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these 
shadows  of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of 
disbelief  for  the  moment,  which  constitutes  poetic 
faith.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
propose  to  himself,  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  eve/yday,and  to  excite  a  feel- 
ing analogous  to  the  supernatural,  by  awak^ing  the 
mind's  attention  frora  the  lethargy  of  custom,  and 
directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the  wonders  of  the 
world  before  us  ,*  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but  for 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and 
■elfish  solicitude,  we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears 
that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  under- 
stand. 

With  this  view,  I  wrote  the  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
and  was  preparing,  among  other  poems,  the  "  Dark 
Ladie,"  and  the  '^Christabel,"  in  which  I  should  have 
more  nearly  realized  my  ideal,  than  I  had  done  in 
my  first  attempt  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  industry, 
htd  pit>ved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  composi- 
tions, instead  of  forming  a  balance,  appeared  rather 
an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous  matter.  Mr.  Words- 
worth added  two  or  three  poems  written  in  his  own 
eharacter,  in  the  impassioned,  iof^y,  and  sustained 


diction,  which  is  characteristic  of  his  genini.  In  Ikfe 
form  the  ** Lyrical  Ballads"  were  published;  ad 
were  presented  by  him,  as  an  experiment  whelhv 
subjects,  which,  from  their  nature,  rejected  the  osial 
ornaments  and  extra-oolloquial  style  of  poems  ii 
general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life,  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  interei 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  poetry  to  impsit 
To  the  second  edition  he  added  a  preface  of  C(iasid» 
able  length ;  in  which,  notwithstanding  some  p^ 
sages  of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  he  was  ond» 
stood  to  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  style  li 
poetry  of  all  kinds,  and  to  reject  as  vicious  and  inde* 
fensible  all  phrasea  and  forma  of  style  that  were  aoC 
included  in  what  he  (unfortunately,  I  think,  adopliQi 
an  equivocal  expression,)  called  the  language  of  imI 
life.  From  this  preface,  prefixed  to  poems  in  which 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  presence  of  origiosl 
genius,  however  mistaken  its  direction  might  bs 
deemed,  arose  the  whole  long  continued  controvcnjr. 
For  from  the  conjunction  of  perceived  power  with 
supposed  heresy,  I  explain  the  inveteracy,  and  id 
some  instances,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  acrimonious  pas' 
sk>ns,  with  which  the  controversy  has  been  coodoel' 
ed  by  the  assailants. 

Had  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  been  the  ally  thi 
childish  things,  which  they  were  for  a  long  time 
described  as  being ;  had  they  been  really  distinguidi* 
ed  from  the  compositions  of  other  poets,  merely  by 
meaimess  of  language  and  inanity  of  thought;  hnl 
they.  Indeed,  contained  nothing  more  than  vihat  it 
found  in  the  parodies,  and  pretended  imitations  of 
them ;  they  must  have  sunk  at  once,  a  dead  weight, 
into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and  have  dragged  the 
preface  along  with  them.    But  year  afWr  year  in- 
creased the  number  of  Mr.  Woidsworth's  admiren- 
They  were  found,  too,  not  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
reading  public,  but  chiefly  among  young  men  of 
strong  sensibility  and   meditative  minds ;  and  their 
admiration  (inflamed,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  by  op- 
position)  was  distinguished  by  its  intensity.  I  migbt 
almost  say  by  its  rdigious  fervor.    These  facts,  nod 
the  intellectual  energy  of  the  author,  which  wai 
more  or  less  consciously  felt,  where  it  was  outwardly 
and  even  boisterously  denied ;  meeting  with  senli> 
ments*of  aversion   to  hitf  opinions,  and  of  alarm  it 
their  consequences,  produced  an  eddy  of  criticisDi 
which  would,  of  itself,  have  borne  up  the  poems  by 
the  violence  with  which  it  whirled  them  round  and 
round.    With  many  parts  of  this  preface,  in  the  sense 
attributed  to  them,  and  which  the  words  undoubtedly 
seem  to  authorize,  I  never  concurred ;  but,  on  Iha 
contrary,  objected  .to  them  as  erroneous  in  prindplab 
and  as  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  leaat)  both  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  {Nttface.  aiKi  to  the  antbor'i 
own  practice  in  the  greater  number  of  the  poani 
themselves.    Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  recent  coUecy 
tion,  has,  I  find,  degraded  this  prefatory  diaquisttiaB 
to  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  to  be  read  or  not  at 
the  reader's  choice.    But  he  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  announced  any  change  in  his  poetic  creed. 
At  all  events,  considering  it  as  the  source  of  a  ooo* 
troversy,  in  which  I  have  been  honored  more  than  I 
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bf  the  fraqoent  coiyanction  of  my  name 
hie,  I  think  it  expedient  to  declare,  once  for  all, 
m  what  points  I  coincide  with  his  opinions,  and  in 
what  potnta  I  altogether  difler.    But  in  order  to  ren- 
d0r  mjrself  intelligible,  I  must  previously,  in  as  few 
fpocds  aa  poasible,  explain  my  ideas,  firat,  of  a  Pokm  ; 
•nd  secondly,  of  Poetry  itself,  in  kind,  and  in  essence. 
The  office  of  philosophical  diaquiaition  conrists  in 
just  diadnctirm ;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  phi- 
loBopher  to  preserve  himself  constantly  aware,  that 
disbnrtkm  w  not  division.  In  order  to  obtain  adequate 
■ntinnB  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellectually  separate 
im  diftingutshable  parts ;  and  this  is  the  technical 
of  philosophy.    But  having  so  done,  we  must 
restore  ihem  in  oar  ocmceptions  to  the  unity  in 
they  actually  coexist;  and  this  is  the  reauU 
of  philosophy.    A  poem  contains  the  same  elements 
as  a  prose  composition ;    the  difference,  therefore, 
Bost  consist  in  a  different  combination  of  them,  in 
omeqaoice  of  a  different  object  proposed.    Accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  object  will  be  the  differ- 
«ws  of  the  combination.    It  is  possible,  that  the 
object  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the   recollection 
of  tny  given  facts  or  obMrvati(M)s,  by  artificial  ar- 
nogement;  and  the  composition  will  be  a  poem, 
merely  because  it  b  distinguished  from  prose  by 
netre,  or  by  rh3rme,  or  by  both  conjointly.    In  this, 
the  lowest  sense,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of 
a  poem  to  the  well-known  enumeration  of  the  days 
'v\  the  several  months : 

"Thirty  dajs  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  NoTember,*'  itc, 

nA  others  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  as  a 
pirticalar  pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recur- 
nnoe  of  sounds  and  quantities,  all  compositions  that 
Ittfe  this  charm  superadded,  whatever  be  their  con- 
tam,  stay  be  entitled  poems. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  form.    A  difference  of 
object  and  contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of 
liittiDction.     The  immediate  purpose  may  be  the 
oxQmonication  of  troths ;  either  of  truth  absolute  and 
I       deoKNiirrable,  as  in  works  of  science ;  or  of  facts  ex- 
perienced and  recorded,  as  in  history.   Pleasure,  and 
tlitt  of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may 
i     ftpdt  from  the  altainment  of  the  end ;  but  it  is  not 
I     Hielf  the  immediate  end.    In  other  works  the  com- 
miinication  of  pleasure  may  be,  the  immediate  pur- 
poie;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
ought  to  be  the  ultimate  end,  yet  this  will  distinguish 
the  character  of  the  author,  not  the  class  to  which 
the  work  belongs.    Blest,  indeed,  is  that  state  of  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be  baf- 
fled by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end ;  in 
Which  no  charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt 
the  Bathyllus  even  of  an  Anacreon,  or  the  Alexis  of 
Virgil,  from  disgust  and  aversion! 

But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  im- 
mediate object  of  a  work  not  metrically  composed  ; 
and  that  object  may  have  been  in  a  high  degree  at- 
tained, as  in  novels  and  romances.  Would  then  the 
mere  superaddition  of  metre,  with  or  without  rhyme, 
entitle  tJkeae  to  ihe  name  of  poems  ?    The  answer  is, 
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that  nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not 
contain  in  itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  other- 
wise. If  metre  be  superadded,  all  othei  parts  must 
be  made  consonant  with  it  They  must  be  such  as  to 
justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  attention  to  each 
part,  which  an  exact  correspondent  recurrence  of  ao* 
cent  and  sound  is  calculated  to  excite.  The  final 
definition,  then,  so  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded :  A 
poem  is  that  species  of  composition,  which  is  opposed 
to  works  of  science,  by  proposing  for  its  immediate 
object  pleasure,  not  truth ;  and  from  all  other  species, 
(having  tJtie  object  in  common  with  it,)  it  is  discrimi- 
nated by  proposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the 
whole,  as  is  compatible  with  a  distinct  gratification 
from  each  component  part. 

Controveray  is  not  seldom  excited,  in  consequence 
of  the  disputants  attaching  each  a  different  meaning 
to  the  same  word ;  and  in  few  instances  has  this  been 
more  striking  than  in  disputes  concerning  the  present 
subject  If  a  man  chooses  to  call  every  composition 
a  poem  which  is  rhyme,  or  measure,  or  both,  I  must 
leave  his  opinion  uncontroverted.  The  distinction  ia 
at  least  competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  inten- 
tion. If  it  were  subjoined,  that  the  whole  is  likewise 
entertaining  or  affecting,  as  a  tale,  or  as  a  series  of 
interesting  reflections,  I  of  course  admit  this  as  ano- 
ther fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit 
But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  legitimate 
poem,  I  answer,  it  must  be  one,  the  parts  of  which 
mutually  support  and  explain  each  other ;  all  in  their 
proportion  harmonizing  with,  and  supporting  the  pur- 
pose and  known  influences  of  metrical  arrangement 
The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  deny- 
ing the  praises  of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a 
series  of  striking  lines  or  distichs,  each  of  which,  ab> 
sorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader  to*  itself, 
diejjoins  it  from  its  context,  and  makes  it  a  separate 
whole,  instead  of  an  harmonizing  part ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  an  unsustained  composition,  from 
which  the  reaper  collects  rapidly  the  general  result, 
unattracted  by  the  component  parts.  The  reader 
should  be  carried  forward,  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  by 
the  mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  final  solution ;  but  by  the  plea- 
surable activity  of  mind,  excited  by  the  attractions  of 
the  journey  itself.  Like  the  motion  of  a  serpent, 
which  the  Egyptians  mode  the  emblem  of  intellec- 
tual power;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the 
air;  at  every  step  he  pauses,  and  half  recedes,  and, 
from  the  retrogressive  movement,  collects  the  force 
which  again  carries  him  onward.  Precipitandus  est 
liber  spiritus,  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  most  happily. 
The  epithet,  liber,  here  balances  the  preceding  verb ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  more  meaning,  con- 
densed in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  aa  a  satisfactory 
character  of  a  poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  defi- 
nition of  poetry.  The  writings  of  Plato,  and  Bishop 
Taylor,  and  the  Theoria  Sacra  of  Burnet,  furnish 
undeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highest  kind  may 
exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contra-dis- 
tinguishing objects  of  a  poem.    The  first  chapter  of 
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Inaiah,  (indeed  a  very  larige  portion  of  the  whole 
book.)  is  poetry  in  the  most  emphatic  sense ;  yet  it 
would  be  not  less  irrational  than  strange  to  assert, 
that  pleasure,  and  not  truth,  was  the  immediate  object 
of  the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  specific  import  we 
attach  to  the  word  poetry,  there  will  be  found  in- 
volved in  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  poem 
of  any  length  neither  can  be,  or  ought  to  be  all  poe- 
try. Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be  produced, 
the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping 
with  the  poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  efiect* 
ed  tlian  by  such  a  studied  selection  and  artificial  ar- 
rangement as  will  partake  of  one,  though  not  a  pecu- 
licWt  property  of  poetry.  And  this,  again,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous 
and  equal  attention,  than  the  language  of  prose  aims 
at,  whether  colloquial  or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  natureof  poetry,  in  the 
strictest  use  of  the  word,  hav^been,  in  part,  antici- 
pated in  the  preceding  disquisition  on  the  fancy  and 
imagination.  What  is  poetry  7  is  so  nearly  the  same 
question  with,  what  is  a  poet  7  that  the  answer  to  the 
one  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  other.  For  it 
is  a  disiinction  resulting  from  the  poetic  genius  itself, 
which  sustains  and  modifies  the  images,  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  The  poet,  de- 
scribed in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul  of 
man  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its  Acui- 
ties to  each  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth 
and  dignity.  He  diffuses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity, 
that  blends,  and.  (as  it  were,)  fuses,  each  into  each, 
by  that  synthetic  and  magical  power,  to  which  we 
have  exclusively  appropriated  the  name  of  imagina- 
tion. This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and 
underBtanding.  and  retained  under  their  irremi»ive, 
though  gentle  nnd  unnoticed,  control,  [laxis  effertur 
habenif,)  reveals  itself  in  the  balance  or  reconciliation 
of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities ;  of  sameness,  with 
difference;  of  the  general,  with  the  concrete;  the 
idea,  with  the  image;  the  individual,  with  the  repre- 
sentative ;  the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness,  with 
old  and  familiar  objects ;  a  more  than  usual  state  of 
emotion,  with  more  than  usual  order ;  judgment,  ever 
awake,  and  steady  self-possession,  with  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  profound  or  vehement;  and  while  it 
blends  and  harmonizes  the  natural  and  the  artificial, 
ftill  subordinates  art  to  nature;  the  manner  to  the 
matter :  and  our  admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  poetry.  **  Doubtless."  as  Sir  John 
Davies  observes  of  the  soul,  (and  his  words  may,  with 
slight  alteration,  be  applied,  and  even  more  appropri- 
ately, to  the  poetic  imagination  :) 

*'  Doubilew  this  eoald  not  be,  hot  that  the  tonis 
Bodies  to  ipiril  by  lublimatioa  ttrange. 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  thinf  s  it  bums. 
As  we  our  food  into  our  nature  chance. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  their  forms. 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  thincs : 
Which  to  her  proper  nature  she  transforms. 
To  bear  tbeiq  light  on  her  celestial  winxs. 

Thus  does  she,  when  from  individual  states 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds ; 
Which  then,  r^clotbed  in  divers  namM  and  fatss. 
Sisal  scesi  ihioufh  onr  senses  to  our  uiods." 


Finally,  good  benbx  is  the  body  of  poetic  j 

FANCY  its  DRAPEEY,  MOTION  itS  UFK,  and   IMAOOU- 

TioN  the  8O0L,  that  is  every  where,  and  in  each;  ari  |^ 
forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelligent  wbolsL 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  specific  symptoms  of  poetic  posrer  elucidated  is  a  eriM 
analysis  of  8haiupeare*s  Veooa  and  Adonis,  and  Loertsi. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  purpoMitf 
practical  cnticism,  as  employed  in  the  apprsisslaf 
works  more  or  less  imperfect,  I  have  endeavorsd  to 
discover  what  the  qualities  in  a  poem  are,  which  msf 
be  deemed  promises  and  specific  symptoms  of  poaie 
power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  del» 
mined  to  poetic  compoaition  by  accidental  molitei^ 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  rather  than  by  the  inspirstionof 
a  genial  and  productive  nature.  In  this  iovestigalioB^ 
I  could  not,  I  thought,  do  better  than  keep  heibre  m 
the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest  genius  that,  perksfi, 
human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriad-minitt 
Shakspeare.  I  mean  the  **  Venus  and  Adonis,**  tod 
the  **  Lucrece ;"  works  which  give  at  onee  stnog 
promises  of  the  strength,  and  yel  obvious  proofi  (»f  ike 
immaturity  of  his  genius.  From  these  I  sbstrsctod 
the  following  marks,  as  characteristics  of  original  po- 
etic genius  in  general. 

1.  In  the  **  Venus  and  Adooia,"  the  first  and  noit 
obvious  excellence,  is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  dw 
versification ;  its  adaptation  to  the  sutgect ;  and  the 
power  displayed  in  varying  the  march  of  the  words 
without   passing  into  a  loAier  and  more  m^jertie 
rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thooghn,  or  pM^ 
mitted  by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  niel- 
ody  predominant.  The  delight  in  richness  and  sweets 
ness  of  sound,  even  to  a  faulty  excess,  if  it  be  evideotlj 
original,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily  imitable  Die- 
chanism,  I  regard  as  a  highly  &vorable  promise  in  the 
compositions  of  a  jroimg  man.    "  The  man  that  kith 
not  music  in  his  soul,*'  can,  indeed,  never  be  a  genih 
ine  poet    Imagery  (even  taken  from  nature,  moch 
more  when  transf^anted  fifom  books,  as  travels,  w}' 
ages,  and  works  of  natural  history)  afiecling  inctdenli; 
just  thoughts ;  interesting  personal  or  domestic  feel- 
ings ;  and  with  th»e  the  art  of  their  oombinatkm  or 
intertexture  in  the  form  of  a  poem ;  may  all,  by  ineei' 
sant  efibrt,  be  arqtiired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  tklenti 
and  much  reading,  who,  as  I  once  before  observed, 
has  mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic  repotatiflo 
for  a  natural  poetic  genius ;  the  love  of  the  arfaitraiy 
end  for  a  possession  of  the  pecuUar  means.    Bat  die 
sense  of  musical  delight,  with  the  power  of  prodttcing 
it,  is  a  gifl  of  imagination ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
power  of  reducing  multitude  into  unity  of  effect,  and 
modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  piedomi 
nant  thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  im 


t 


ETS 


*  *'A.vtip  fivpiova^,  a  phrase  which  I  have  borrowed  fiea 
a  Greek  monk,  who  applies  it  to  a  iwtnarcb  of  ConatantiBO* 
pie.  I  mi<ht  have  said,  that  1  have  reclaimed,  rather  thas 
boTowed  it;  for  it  seems  to  belosK  to  Shakspeara.  ds  JBN 
sinffolsjn,  st  ex  privilegio  natons. 
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,  bot  eui  Dsrer  be  launt    It  is  in  tfaflie  that 
naacitur  non  fit." 
H  A  aeeond  promiie  of  genitu  » the  choice  of  tol^ 
▼eiy  remote  from  the  private  interetts  and  cir* 
of  the  writer  hinwelf.    At  leeit  I  have 
fixxod,  that  where  the  sulgect  is  taken  immediately 
from  the  author*!  personal  sensations  and  experiences, 
die  excellence  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equivo* 
9bl  mark,  and  often  a  fidlacious  pledge,  of  genuine 
poetic  power.    We  may,  periiaps,  remember  the  tale 
€f  the  statuary,  who  had  acquired  ronsiderable  repu> 
Wbaa  far  the  legs  of  his  goddesses,  though  the  rest 
•Ctbeaiatae  accorded  but  indifierently  with  the  ideal 
bnaty*  till  his  wife,  elated  with  the  husband's  praises, 
■ndestly  acknowledged,  that  she  herMlf  had  been 
kai  constant  model.    In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  this 
fssof  vf  poetic  power  exists  even  to  excess.    It  is 
Anaghoat  as  if  a  superior  spirit,  more  intuitive,  more 
■timalely  conscious,  even  than  the  charscters  them- 
■stfest  not  only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but 
«f  the  flux  and  reflux  oMf  the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest 
ADoghti  and  feelings,  were  placing  the  whole  before 
mm  view ;  himself,  meanwhile,  unparticipating  in  the 
and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  ex- 
which  had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fer- 
iwof  his  own  spirit,  in  so  vividly  exhibiting  what  it 
had  io  accurately  and  profoundly  contemplated.    I 
think  I  dwuld  have  conjectured  from  these  poems, 
that  even  the  great  instinct,  which  impelled  the  poet 
Id  (he  drama,  was  secretly  working  in  him,  prompt- 
ing him  by  a  series  and  never-broken  chain  of  im- 
agery, always  vivid,  and  because  unbroken,  oflen  mi- 
DQte;  by  the  highest  effi>rt  of  the  picturesque  in 
woida,  of  which  words  are  capable,  higher,  perhaps, 
than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante 
not  excepted ;  to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  visual 
iaogusge,  that  constant  intervention  and  running  com- 
nent,  by  tone,  look  and  gesture,  which  in  his  dra- 
Bwic  works  he  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the  play- 
Mi.    His  "Venus  and  Adonis"  seem  at  once  the 
characters  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation 
of  those  characters  by  the  most  consummate  actors. 
Too  seem  lo  be  toid  nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear 
every  thing.    Hence  it  is,  that  from  the  perpetual  ac- 
tirity  of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader; 
tnm  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  play- 
fU  nature  of  the  thoughts  and  images ;  and,  above 
all,  from  the  alienation,  and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an 
sxpression,  the  utter  ahqfne$9  of  the  poet's  own  feel- 
lofi,  from  those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter 
•nd  the  analyst ;  that  though  the  very  subject  cannot 
but  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet 
never  was  poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account 
Instead  of  doing  as  Arioato,  and  as,  still  more  oflen- 
■vely,  Weiland  has  done;  instead  of  degrading  arid 
defcrming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials  of  love  into 
the  struggles  of  concupiscence,  Shakspeare  has  here 
rapfcaanted  the  animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to  pre* 
dode  all  sympathy  with  it,  by  diaaipating  the  reader's 
BOtioe  among  the  thousand  outward  images,  and  now 
beaatiful,  now  ftncifui  dreumstances,  which  form 
its  dresses  and  its  scenery;  or  by  diverting  our  atten- 
lioD  from  the  main  tati^  by  those  frequent  witty  or 


profound  reflections,  which  the  poet's  ever  activa 
mind  has  deduced  from,  or  connected  with,  the  in^ 
agery  and  the  incidents.  The  reader  is  forced  into 
too  much  action  to  sympathize  with  Uie  merely  paa> 
sive  of  our  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  roused 
and  awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  indisiinct 
emotion,  as  Uie  low,  lazy  mist  can  creep  upon  the 
surface  of  a  lake,  while  a  strong  gale  is  driving  t  on- 
ward in  waves  and  billows. 

3.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  images,  how- 
ever beautiful,  though  faithfully  copied  from  nature, 
and  as  accurately  represented  in  words,  do  not  of 
themselves  characterize  the  poet.  They  become 
proofs  of  original  genius,  only  as  far  as  they  are  mod- 
ified by  a  predominant  passion ;  or  by  associated 
thoughts  or  images  awakened  by  that  panion;  or, 
when  they  have  the  efiect  of  redudng  multitude  to 
unity,  or  succession  to  an  instant ;  or,  lastly,  when  a 
human  and  intellectaal  life  is  transferred  to  them 
from  the  poet's  own  spirit, 

"  Which  iboott  its  beinx  Ihroofh  earth,  tea,  and  ah.*' 

In  the  two  following  lines,  for  instance,  there  is 
nothing  objectionable,  nothing  which  would  preclude 
them  from  forming,  in  their  proper  place,  part  of  a 
descriptive  poem : 

"  Behold  yon  row  of  pinea.  that,  abom  and  bow*d, 
JBend  from  the  lea-blast,  aeen  at  Iwilifbl  eve.*' 

But  with  the  small  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  aamo 
words  would  be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  book  of 
topography,  or  in  a  descriptive  tour.  The  same 
image  will  rise  into  a  semblance  of  poetry  if  thus 
conveyed : 

**  Yon  row  of  bleak  and  riaionaiT  plnea^ 
By  twUtsht-glimpM  diacensd,  maik !  how  they  flee 
From  the  fierce  aea-blast,  all  their  treaaes  wild 
Btieamiof  before  them." 

I  have  given  this  aa  an  illustration,  by  no  meam 
as  an  instance  of  that  particular  excellence  which  I 
had  in  view,  and  in  which  Shakspeare,  even  in  hk 
earliest,  as  in  his  latest  works,  surpasses  all  other 
poets.  It  is  by  this,  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and 
a  passion  to  the  objects  which  he  presents.  Urudded 
by  any  previous  excitement,  they  burst  upon  us  at 
once  in  life  and  in  power. 

**  Fall  many  a  gloriooa  mominf  have  I  aeen 
FlatUr  the  mountain  tops  with  aoTereiftn  eys.". 

"  Not  mine  own  Ibara,  nor  the  prophetic  aonl 
Of  the  wide  world  drcaminc  on  tUnfa  to  coaas 

The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eelipae  endured. 
And  the  lad  auiura  mock  their  own  pre«f  e ; 
Incertaintiea  now  crown  themeelree  aaaored. 
And  peace  proclaima  olivea  of  endleaa  afa. 
Now  with  the  diopc  of  thia  moal  balmy  lima 
My  love  looka  fresh :  and  DeaA  to  me  aubaeribss  I 
Since  spite  of  him  I  Ml  lire  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  apeeohleaa  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shall  find  thy  nonnraent. 
Whea  tyrants*  crests,  and  tombs  of  brasa  arespoot** 

S0KMt  107. 

Aa  of  higher  worth,  ao  doubtless  still  more  cfaaiao- 
taristic  of  poetic  genius  does  the  imagery  beoooMk 
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when  It  moulds  and  colon  itaelf  to  the  circumstance!, 
paasion,  or  character,  preaent  and  fbremoat  in  the 
mind.  For  unrivalled  ^instances  in  this  excellence, 
the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him  to  the  Leae, 
Othkllo,  in  short,  to  which  not  of  the  "great,  ever- 
Jiviug,  dtad  man*s'*  dramatic  works?  Inopem  me 
oopia  fecit.  How  true  it  is  to  nature,  he  has  himself 
finely  expressed  in  the  instance  of  love,  in  Sonnet  9& 

"  From  you  have  I  been  sbwnt  in  the  spring, 
Whi>n  proud  pied  April,  dresl  in  all  it*  trim. 
Hath  put  a  ppirit  of  f outh  in  eTorr  thing  ; 
llMt  heavy  Saturn  laagh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  mir  the  layii  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
or  different  flowers  in  odoar  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  iheir  pruud  lap  pluck  them,  when  they  gnw  ; 
Nor  did  I  wdoder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  Termiiion  in  the  rase ; 
They  were,  tho*  sweet,  but  fUures  of  delight. 
Drawn  aOer  jtni,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  M.em*d  it  winter  still,  and  you  away, 
Jl8  With  ifour  Bhodow  I  witk  tkut  did  pU^I 

Scarcely  less  sure,  or  if  a  less  valuable,  not  less 
indispensable  mark 

will  the  image  supply,  when,  with  more  than  the 
power  of  the  painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest 
image  of  succession  with  the  feeling  of  simultaneous- 


With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Or  those  fair  arms,  that  heki  him  to  her  heart. 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawns  runs  apace : 
Look  koie  a  bright  §tar  shooUtk  from  Ike  tkpl 
So  glidei  he  tkrougk  the  night  from  Ftnut*  rys. 

4  The  last  character  I  shall  mention,  which  would 
prove  indeed  but  little,  except  as  taken  conjointly 
with  the  former ;  yet,  withotit  which  the  former  could 
scarce  exist  in  a  high  degree,  and  (even  if  this  were 
possible)  would  give  promises  only  of  transitory 
flashes  and  a  meteoric  power,  is  depth,  and  eneroy 
of  THOUGHT.  No  mou  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  a  profound  philoso* 
pher.  For  poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrancy 
of  all  humnn  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human 
passions,  emotions,  language.  In  Shakspeare's /kksm, 
the  creative  power,  and  the  intellectual  energy, 
wrestle  as  in  a  war  embrace.  £ach  in  its  excess  of 
strength  seems  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  other. 
At  length,  in  the  drama  they  were  reconciled,  and 
fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the 
other.  Or,  like  two  rapid  streams,  that  at  their  fint 
meeting  within  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mutually 
strive  to  repel  each  other,  and  intermix  reluctantly 
and  in  tumult;  but  soon  finding  a  wider  channel  and 
more  yielding  shores,  blend,  and  dilate,  and  flow  on 
in  one  current  and  with  one  voice.  The  Venus  and 
Adonis  did  not,  perhaps,  allow  the  display  of  the 
deeper  passions.  But  the  story  of  Lucretia  seems  to 
favor,  and  even  demand  their  intensest  workings. 
And  yet  we  find  in  Shakspeare's  management  of  the 
tale,  neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality. 
There  is  the  same  minute  and  ftithful  imagery  as  in 
the  former  poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colon,  inspiritad 


by  the  same  impetoons  vigor  of  thoaght,  and  divcfg 
ing  and  contracting  with  the  same  activity  of  tkt 
assinulative  and  of  the  modifying  faculties ;  and  witk 
a  yet  larger  display,  a  yet  vrider  range  of  kiii»w> 
ledge  and  reflection ;  and,  lastly,  with  the  same  pH^ 
feet  dominion,  oflen  dominatitm,  over    the  whole 
world  of  language.    What  then  shall  we  say?  evca 
this:  that  Shakspeare,  no  mere  child  of  nature;  oo 
automaton  of  genius ;  no  passiTe  vehicle  of  inspn- 
tion  possessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it;  fint 
studied  patiently,  meditaled  deeply,  understood  lai- 
nutely,  till  knowledge,  become  habitual  and  intuitive, 
wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and  at  lengtli 
gave  birth  to  that  stupendous  power,  by  which  be 
stands  akme,  with  no  equal  or  second  in  his  own 
class ;  to  that  power,  which  seated  him  on  one  of  die 
two  glory-smitten  summits  of  the  poetic  mooittsiii, 
with  Milton  as  his  compeer,  not  rival    While  the 
former  darts  himself  Ibith,  and  passes  into  all  the 
forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one  I^ 
tens  of  the  fire  and  the  flood ;  the  other  attrtdi  liJ 
forms  and  things  to  himself,  in  the  unity  of  hii  om 
IDEAL.    All  things  and  modes  of  action  shspe  theoi* 
selves  anew  in  the  being  of  Milton  ;  while  Shas- 
8PEAEB  beomies  all  things,  yet  for  ever  remaioiof 
himself.    O  what  great  men  hast  thou  not  prodooed, 
iilngland !  my  country !  truly  indeed — 

Most  we  he  free  or  die.  who  speak  the  tonfoe 
Which  Skaktpeart  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  bdi 
Which  Milton  held.    In  every  thine  we  are  sprosf 
Of  earth's  that  blood,  have  titles  maniTuU ! 

Woritwtrlk. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Btrikinff  points  of  difTerenee  between  the  Poets  of  the  pifKBt 
age.  and  those  of  the  15th  and  ]6ih  cent uriiv— With  ei- 
pressed  for  the  onion  of  the  characteristic  roeiits  ofbotk. 

Christendom,  from  its  first  settlement  on  fietidil 
rights,  has  been  so  far  one  great  body,  however  im- 
perfectly organised,  that  a  similar  spirit  will  be  knsd 
in  each  period  to  have  been  acting  in  all  its  memboi 
The  study  of  Shakspeare's  poems  (I  do  not  indtide 
his  dramatic  works,  eminently  as  they  too  deserve 
that  title)  led  me  to  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  contemporary  poets  both  in  this  and  in  other  oooit- 
tries.  But  my  attention  was  especially  fixed  on  thoH 
of  Italy,  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Shakspeiie; 
that  being  the  country  in  which  the  fine  arte  ksd 
been  most  sedulously,  and,  hitherto,  roost  socceeifaUf 
cultivated.  Abstracted  from  the  degrees  and  pecti- 
liarities  of  individual  genius,  the  properties  comnoo 
to  the  good  writers  of  each  period  seem  to  eiiat\^ 
one  striking  ptunt  of  difierence  between  the  po^ 
of  the  fifleenih  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  that  of 
the  present  age.  The  remark  may,  perhaps,  be  ex* 
tended  to  the  sister  art  of  painting.  At  least,  tb* 
latter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  former.  Id  tbe 
(veaent  age,  the  poet  (I  would  wish  to  be  ondenttio^ 
as  speaking  generally,  and  without  allusion  to  u^ 
vidiial  naDMB)  aoeni  to  propose  to  himself  m  h* 
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object,  and  as  that  which  is  the  most  character- 
Hie  oihiM  art,  new  and  ttriking  images,  with  iNCi- 
mam  thai  interest  the  afiectiona  or  excite  the  curi- 
■ty.  Both  his  characters  and  his  descriptions  he 
voders,  as  much  as  possible,  specific  and  individual, 
iven  to  a  degree  of  portraiture.  In  his  diction  and 
■etie,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  care- 
las.  The  measure  is  either  ccmstructed  on  no  pre- 
rioos  system,  and  acknowledges  no  justifying  princi- 
pis  but  that  of  the  writer's  convenience ;  or  else 
mechanical  movement  is  adopted,  of  which  one 
iplet  or  stanza  is  so  far  an  adequate  specimen,  as 
the  occasional  differences  appear  evidently  to 
from  ac^^ident,  or  the  qualities  of  the  language 
ikelf,  not  from  meditation  and  an  intelligent  purpose. 
And  the  language,  from  '*  Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
■er,"  to  "  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,"  may,  not- 
withstanding some  illustrious  exceptions,  be  too 
fthhfully  characterised,  as  claiming  to  be  poetical 
fir  00  better  reason  than  that  it  would  be  intolerable 
is  conversation  or  in  prose.  Though  alas!  even  our 
pnse  writings,  nay,  even  the  style  of  our  more  set 
diKoors^,  strive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  them- 
■alves  out  in  the  soiled  and  over-worn  finery  of  the 
neretricious  muse.  It  is  true,  that  of  late  a  great 
iaprovement  in  this  respect  is  observable  in  our  most 
popular  writers.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this 
ncurrence  to  plain  sense,  and  genuine  mother  £n- 
^ish.  is  far  from  being  general ;  and  that  the  com- 
position of  our  novels,  magazines,  public  harangues, 
&c  is  commonly  as  trivial  in  thought,  and  enigmatic 
ta  expression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
iieads  together  to  construct  it  Nay,  ^en  of  those 
ivbo  have  most  rescued  themselves  from  this  conta- 
pon,  I  should  plead  inwardly  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
Ini^icity  or  cowardice,  if  I  withheld  my  conviction, 
hat  few  have  guarded  the  purity  of  their  native 
ongae  with  that  jealous  care  which  the  sublime 
>ante,  in  his  tract  **  De  la  nobile  volgare  eloquenza," 
ledares  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  poet  For  language 
8  the  armory  of  the  human  mind ;  and  at  once  con- 
uns  the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of  its 
fbtare  conquests.  "  Animadverte,  quam  sit  ab  im- 
pioprielate  verborum  pronum  hominibus  prolabi  in 
mores  circa  res !"  Hobbes  :  Exam,  et  Exmend.  hod. 
Math. — ^"Sat  vero,  in  hac  vite  brevitate  et  nature 
Dbseoritate,  rerum  est,  quibus  cognoscendis  tempus 
impendatur,  ut  confusis  et  multivocis  sermonibus 
inlslUgendis  illud  consumere  non  opus  est  Eheu ! 
qvantas  strages  paravere  verba  nubila,  qu»  tot  dicunt, 
nt  nihil  dicunt — nubes  potius,  e  quibes  et  in  rebus 
politicis  et  in  ecclesia  turbines  et  tonitrua  emropunt! 
Et  proinde  recte  dictum  putamus  a  Platone  in  Gorgia  : 
'•(  «r  ra  owofiara  uittf  tserat  Kat  ra  rtpay^ara  :  et 
ib  Epicteto,  ap-xp  irai^»fcw$  'q  rwv  ovo^arwv  cri(«<- 
f If :  et  prudentissime  Galenus  scribit,  *ii  rt^v  ovo/io- 
nnf  y^US  rapaxittS»  cat  rijv  rwv  wpayitarvv  twirw 
pmrru  yvi*ftv.  Egregrie  vero  J.  C.  Scaliger,  in  Lib. 
1.  de  Plantis :  Est  pnmum,  inquit,  wapienJtU  efficium, 
(knf  aenVre^  ut  sibi  vital :  proximum,  bene  loqui,  vi 
patria  viwU'*    Sknnkrtus  de  PuU:  Differentia. 

Something  analogous  to  the  materials  and  structure 
of  modem  poetiy  I  seem  lo  have  noCtoed  (bat  here  I 
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beg  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  the  utmost 
diffidence)  in  our  common  landscape  painters.  Their 
foregrounds  and  intermediate  distances  are  compara- 
tively unattractive :  while  the  main  interest  of  the 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  where 
mountains  and  torrents  and  castles  forbid  the  eye  to 
proceed,  and  nothing  tempts  it  to  trace  its  way  back 
again.  But  in  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  and 
Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle  objects  of  the 
landscape  are  the  most  obvious  and  determinate,  the 
interest  gradually  dies  away  in  the  back-ground,  and 
the  charm  and  peculiar  worth  of  the  picture  consists, 
not  so  much  m  the  specific  objects  which  it  conveys 
to  the  understanding  in  a  visual  language  formed  by 
the  substitution  of  figures  for  words,  as  in  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  colors,  lines,  and  expression, 
with  which  the  objects  are  represented.  Hence, 
novelty  of  subject  was  rather  avoided  than  sought 
for.  Superior  excellence,  in  the  manner  of  treating 
the  same  subjects,  was  the  trial  and  test  of  the  artist's 
merit 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poets  of 
the  15th  and  16lh  centuries,  especially  with  those  of 
Italy.  The  imagery  is  almost  always  general :  sun, 
moon,  flowers,  breezes,  murmuring  streams,  warbling 
songsters,  delicious  shades,  lovely  damsels,  cruel  as 
fair,  nymphs,  naiads  and  goddesses,  are  the  materials 
which  are  common  to  all,  and  which  each  shsped 
and  arranged  according  to  his  judgment  or  fancy, 
little  solicitous  to  add  or  to  particularize.  If  we  make 
an  honorable  exception  in  favor  of  some  English 
poets,  the  thoughts  too  are  as  little  novel  as  the 
images ;  and  the  fable  of  their  narrative  poems,  for 
the  most  part  drawn  from  mythology,  or  sources  of 
equal  notoriety,  derive  their  chief  attractions  from 
their  manner  of  treating  them ;  from  impasskxied 
flow,  or  picturesque  arrangement.  In  opposition  to 
the  present  age,  and  perhaps  in  as  foulty  an  extreme, 
they  placed  the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  art  The 
excellence  at  which  they  aimed  consisted  in  the  ex- 
quisite polish  of  the  diction,  combined  with  perfect 
simplicity.  This,  their  prime  object,  they  attained  by 
the  avoidance  of  every  word  which  a  gentleman 
would  nU  ufe  in  dignified  conversation,  and  of  every 
word  and  phrase,  which  none  but  a  learned  man 
would  use ;  by  the  studied  position  of  words  and 
phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part  should  be  melodi- 
ous in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole,  each  note  referring  and  conducing  to  the  me- 
lody of  all  the  foregoing  and  following  words  of  the 
same  period  or  stanza ;  and.  lastly,  with  equal  labor, 
the  greater  because  unbetrayed,  by  the  variation  and 
various  harmonies  of  their  metrical  movement  Their 
measures,  however,  were  not  indebted  for  their  vari- 
ety to  the  introduction  of  new  metres,  such  ss  have 
been  attempted  of  late  in  the  "  Alonzo  and  Imogen," 
and  othera  borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in 
their  very  mechanism  a  specific  overpowering  tune, 
to  which  the  generous  resder  humors  his  voice  and 
emphasis,  with  more  indulgence  to  the  author  than 
attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity  of  the  words; 
but  which  to  an  ear  familiar  with  the  tiiMieroiis 
sounds  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  has  an  efibrt 
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not  unlike  that  of  galloping  over  a  pared  loed  in  a 
German  ttage-wagon  without  ■pringi.  On  the  ooo- 
timiy,  our  elder  bardi,  both  of  Italy  and  England, 
produced  a  fiir  greater,  as  well  as  more  charming  va- 
riety, by  countlefli  modifications,  and  subtle  balances 
of  sound,  in  the  common  metres  of  their  country.  A 
lasting  and  enviable  reputation  awaits  the  men  of  ge- 
nius, who  should  attempt  and  realiae  a  union ;  who 
should  recall  the  high  finish ;  the  appropriativeness ; 
the  facility;  the  delicate  proportion;  and,  above  all, 
the  perfusive  and  omnipresent  grace,  which  have  pre- 
served, OS  in  a  shrine  of  precious  amber,  the  **  Spaiv 
row  "  of  Catullus,  the  •*  Swallow,"  the  **  Grasshopper." 
lind  all  the  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon :  and  which 
with  bright,  though  diminished  glories,  revisited  the 
youth  and  eariy  manhood  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the 
vales  of  Amo,*  and  the  groves  of  Isis  and  of  Cam ;  and 

*  TbeM  thoofhto  were  ■umeited  to  me  daring  tbe  peruMJ 
of  the  Mediigalt  of  OiovwmhatitU  5<r«xzt,  publitlied  ia 
Floreoce  (nclU  Stamper  ia  del  Serroartelli)  l«t  Mar.  1563,  by 
bit  eons  Lorenzo  and  Filtppo  Strosst,  with  a  dedication  to 
their  deceaMd  paternal  uncle,  *'  Signor  Leone  Strosst,  Gen- 
erale  dnlle  battalig ie  di  Santa  Chieaa/'  At  I  do  not  remem' 
ber  to  have  teen  either  tbe  poemt  or  tbeir  author  mentioned 
in  any  Englith  work,  or  have  found  tbem  in  any  of  tbe  eom- 
BMM  eoliectione  of  lulian  poetry,  and  as  tbe  little  work  ia  of 
rare  occurrenee,  1  will  uantoribe  a  few  •peeimene.  I  liavs 
anidom  met  with  compoaitiont  that  powcwed,  to  my  Ibelinga, 
nore  of  that  tatiifying  mtUrtneat,  that  complete  adeqoate- 
oeis  of  tbe  manner  to  tbe  matter  which  eocbarma  as  in 
Aascreon,  joided  with  tbe  leodemeat.  and  more  than  tbe 
iMfet  of  Catullus.  Trillee  at  tbey  are.  they  were  probably 
elaborated  with  great  care  ;  yet  in  tbe  perusal  we  refer  tbem 
to  a  f  ponlaneout  energy  rather  than  to  voluntary  effort.  To 
a  cultivated  taate,  there  is  a  delight  in  ptrfttitn  for  its  own 
sake,  independent  of  tbe  material  in  which  it  is  manifested, 
that  none  bat  a  coltiTstsd  taste  can  ondersland  or  spprs- 
date. 

AAer  what  1  hare  advanced,  it  would  appear  presumption 
to  offer  a  translation;  even  if  tbe  attempt  was  not  die- 
eoaraged  by  tbe  differeoi  genioe  of  tbe  Englieb  mind  and  laa- 
gnage,  which  demanda  a  denser  body  of  tboaght  ai  tbe  con- 
dition of  a  hiph  polish,  than  the  Italian.  I  cannot  but  deem 
it  likewise  an  advantage  in  tbe  Italian  tongne.  in  many  other 
nspeets  inferior  to  our  own.  that  tbe  lansnage  of  poetry  is 
mora  distinct  from  that  of  prose  than  with  os.  Prom  tbe 
earlier  appearance  and  established  primacy  of  tbe  Tosean 
poets,  concurring  with  tbe  number  of  independent  states,  and 
tbe  diversity  of  written  dialects,  tbe  luKans  liave  gained  a 
poetie  idiom,  as  the  Greeks  befbra  tbem  liad  obtained  fVom 
tbe  same  causes,  with  greater  and  more  varioos  discrimi- 
ations— «s.  gr.  the  ionic  for  tbeir  heroic  verMs ;  tbe  attic  for 
their  iambic ;  and  the  two  modea  of  the  doric,  tbe  lyric  or 
sacetdolal,  and  tbe  pastoral,  tbe  distinctions  of  which  were 
doabtless  more  obvioos  to  the  Greeks  themselves  than  they 
are  to  OB. 

I  will  venture  to  add  oos  other  observation  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  tbe  traneeription.  I  am  aware,  that  tbe  sentiments 
vriueb  1  have  avowed  concerning  tbe  points  of  differenci  be- 
tween the  poetry  of  tbe  preeent  age,  and  that  of  tbe  period 
between  ISUO  and  1650,  are  tbe  reverse  of  tbe  opinion  cosa- 
Bonly  entertained.  I  was  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a 
friend,  when  tbe  servant,  a  worthy  and  sensible  woman, 
eomiog  in.  I  placed  before  her  two  engravings,  tbe  one  a 
pinky-colored  plate  of  the  day.  tbe  other  a  masieriy  etcbtaig 
by  Sslvator  Roea,  from  one  of  bis  own  pictures.  On  prse- 
shig  ber  to  tell  na  which  she  preferred,  afler  a  little  blushing 
aad  flatter  of  ffiMling,  she  replied—why.  that.  Sir !  to  be  ears ! 
(pointinf  to  tbe  »sr«  from  tbe  Fleet  street  print  shops.)  it 's 
so  wuA  and  elegant.  T'  other  is  such  a  «crslcAy  slovsaly 
thing.**  An  artist,  whose  writings  are  scarcely  lees  valaable 
than  bis  works,  and  to  whose  antbority  more  deference  will 
hs  willingly  paid,  than  I  eoold  evea  wish  sboold  be  shown  to 
has  toU  OS.  aad  ftess  bis  owa  aipsrisoos  toe,  that 


who  with  these  should  combine  the  keener  intcrai 
deeper  pathoa,  manlier  reflection,  and  the  fresher  td 
more  varioiH  imagery,  which  give  a  value  lod  • 
name  that  will  not  pass  away,  to  the  poets  nfho  hgft 
done  honor  to  our  own  timea,  and  to  tbiae  of  M 
immediate  predecessors. 

good  tsste  must  be  segatre^  and  like  aD  other  good  thisffc 
is  the  rssalt  of  tboogbt,  and  tbe  sabmisHve  study  of  Iht  hoi 
models.  If  it  be  asked— "But  what  aban  i  deem  snehr 
the  answer  is :  prtrasM  these  to  be  the  best,  the  rtfitUalm 
of  which  has  been  matored  into  /am*  by  the  eonsssCef  as» 
For  wisdom  always  has  a  final  majority,  if  not  by  cenvietiiic 
yet  by  aoquieeeenoe.  In  addition  to  Sir  J.  Beynoldi,  I  osf 
mention  Harris  of  Salisbary,  who,  in  one  of  bis  philuseplsal 
disqutsitioos,  has  written  on  tbe  mesne  of  acquirisg  a  jii 
taste  with  the  pceoisioo  of  Aristotle,  aad  ths  elsgSBBi  W 
Qointilliao. 

MADRIGALI. 

Odido  BOO  niseel  ehisro,  e  tranquillo 
M'insegno  Amor,  di  state  a  mesao'l  gionm : 
Ardean  Ie  selve.  ardean  Ie  piagge,  e  i  eoDL 
Ood  'io,  eb*  al  piu  gran  gielo  ardo  e  stfhviUo, 
SutMto  corsi ;  ma  si  poro  adomo 
Girsene  il  vidi,  ebe  torbar  no*l  volli : 
Sol  mi  specchiava,  e*n  dolce  embresa  spoada 
Mi  stsva  intento  al  mormorar  daU*  ood^ 

MADRIOALI. 

Aure  dell*  angoecioso  viver  mio 

BefKgerio  soave, 

E  dolce  ri,  che  pin  noo  mi  par  grave 

Ne*l  arder.  ne'l  nu»rir,  ans'  U  desio ; 

Deb  voi*  1  gbiaccio,  e  Ie  nubi,  e'l  tenpo  lio 

Discaociatene  omai,  che  Toiide  chiara, 

E  I'  ombra  oon  men  cara 

A  aebersare,  e  cantar  |wr  anoi  hoechstti 

E  praU  Festa  ed  AUegressa  allslti. 

MADUOALI. 


Pacifiche,  ma  spesso  in 

Gneira  oo'flori,  e  Terba 

AHa  stagione  aeerba 

Verde  Insegne  del  giglio  e  della 

Movetn,  Aure.  plan  plan :  che  tregna  o  po«« 

Se  noo  pace,  io  ritrovo : 

E  so  ben  dovo—Oh  vago. 


HADKIOALS. 

Bgnardo,  labbra  d'ambroeis,  oh  rider  fista  I 

Hor  come  un  Scoglio  stasri, 

Hor  come  un  Rio  se*n  ftagge 

Ed  hor  crud*  Orsa  ragge, 

Bor  canta  Angelo  pio :  maehsooaftasl 

E  che  non  fammi,  O  Saaii, 

O  Rivi,  o  belve,  9  Dii,  qnesta  sua  vaga 

Noo  eo,  se  Ninfa.  o  Maga, 

Non  so,  se  Donna,  o  Dea, 

Non  so,  se  doles  o  rea  1 

MADUOAUb 

Rsngendo  mi  baeissia, 
E  rkleado  il  negarta : 
Indoglia  bebbivi  pis. 
In  festa  hebUvi  ria: 
Naoqne  Gioia  di  pianti. 
Dolor  di  riao :  O  amaad 
Miseri.  babbiate  iasieae 
Ognor  Panra  e  Spene. 

■ADRIOALI. 

Bal  Plor,  ta  ail  rhasmbri 

La  rugiadoea  gaaacia  del  bsl  visa* 

E  si  vera  I'sieembri. 

Chs*B  ta sovsata,  oesss  in  Isi  si'sfllsoi 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


mnioriiy  oT  IhoM  produced  pnTtomly  id  tha  sp- 


ice, lea 


indnl,  (or  a  refbrma- 

Dith  of  pniiion.  and  ihe  dramatic  propneiy  of  iho*a 
igBK*  and  inaiaphan  in  the  original  poeu.  which, 
■Biflor  Ibeic  jiull^og  reimiH.  and  convened 
mat  anilicn  of  oHmoction  or  omsRienl,  coiulil 
Oa  rtuncieriUiv  &lnly  in  Ibe  poetic  ilf  le  of  ihe 
ddm;  and.  u  br  u  hg  hat.  with  eijuil  »culei 
aulFleamm.  pninled  oot  Ihs  ptoceaa  in  which 
duge  nai  eflecieJ.  and  tho  rMemWoncM  balw 
All  we  iiilu  which  Che  mder'a  mind  ia  Ihiown  by 
Ai  pleoorabta  conruiion  of  IhouKhl.  rrom  an  luiac- 

iriid)  ■  induced  by  Ihc  nBIunil  iBnguage  o(  impai* 

•ma  all  pni«e,  both  for  ihe  nI1emp^  and  for  the 
funiiion.  The  piuvocaliou  to  Ihia  remonitnnce.  in 
Mail  of  truth  sod  nature,  wero  sull  of  perpetual 
iKiiReuce,  belbre  and  aOer  Ihe  publication  of  this 
ftrike.  I  cannot,  likewiie,  bui  add.  that  ihe  com- 
farimi  of  luch  poema  of  nieril,  at  have  been  given 
Hi  tha  public  wtiliiri  the  laal  (en  or  twelve  yean,  with 


eilK, 


!(■  mil  in  »■  nin 
CIh  del  t>'l  tunx  I 


U>  qD>)eh«  IK 


(he 
pearai 

that  Mr.  Wordiwonh  ia  fiiJIy  juitined  in  believing 
hneBbru  to  have  been  bynomenni  inefreetuat.  Not 
only  in  Ibe  veraea  ofihoaB  who  profMiwd  Iheir  admi- 
ration  of  hia  genioi.  bill  evenof  Ihoce  who  have  dia- 
iingui)bed  Ihernaelvei  by  hoiDlity  to  hia  theory,  and 
depreciation  of  hiaH-n[ingi,ani  Ihe  impreauoDaofhia 
principles  plainly  vnibJe.  II  ia  poaaibJ*.  thai  with 
Iheae  ptinciplei  Mheta  may  hive  been  blended, 
which  nra  not  equally  evident;  and  aanw  which  are 
nnaieady  and  lubverubie  from  the  nartonneai  or 
iinper^Iion  of  Iheir  baaia.  Bat  it  ia  more  than  po*' 
■ible.  ihat  theae  cnon  of  defect  or  aiag^eratioD,  by 
kindling  and  feeding  the  controvony.  may  have  coo- 
doced,  not  only  10  ihe  wider  propagaiion  of  the  ao- 
eompanying  iruiha,  hat  tl 


o  the  I 


them  a  more  permanent  ai 
oBulL  A  nun  will  bomiw  a  pan  from  hia  opponent, 
he  more  eaaily,  if  he  foela  himaelf  juaiified  in  cnn- 
inuing  to  n^ecl  a  part.  While  there  rcmoin  imporl- 
int  pointa.  in  which  he  can  alill  feel  biroaeir  in  the 
ight,m  which  he  alill  linda  RimlboliDg  for  continued 
entnnce.  he  will  gradually  adop)  thoae  opuuona 
vhich  were  Ihe  leaat  remote  from  hia  own  convic- 
iona.  Bi  nni  Ibm  congruoua  with  hia  own  theory  than 
iprobelea.     Id  hke  manner. 


e  pniden 


■vill  a1 


by  )itl!e  and  litila  hia  weaken  poati.  till  ai 

aeema  10  fiirget  that  they  had  ever  belonged  10  him, 

■■  petty  anneimenta."  the  rerooval  of  which   leave* 

the  citadel  unhurt  and  Dnendangered, 
My  own  difTerencea.  from  centiin  auppoed  porta  of 
[r.  Wordaworth'a  theory,  ground  Ihemaelvei  on  ibe 
aumption,  that  hia  worda  had  been  rightly  iitterprel- 
I-  aa  purporting  that  tha  proper  diction  fur  poetry  in' 

le  eicepiiona,  from  the  moutha  of  men  in  real  life, 

language  which  actually  conaiilutea  the  naluial 

nvermlion  of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural 

feelingi.  My  ohjection  ia.  linl.  thai  in  oni)  aenw.  (hia 

rule  ia  applicable  only  to  ctrlam  claiae*  of  poetry  ; 

aecondly.  that  even  10  theaa  cloaaea  it  ia  not  applica- 

eicept  in  auch  a  aenae  aa  hath  never,  by  any  one, 

or  aa  I  know  or  hove  read,)  been  denied  ordoubi- 

and.  laally,  that  aa  far  aa,  and  in  that  degree  in 

ch  il  iMpnaimbln  yet  aa  a  nUt  it  it  uieleaa.  if 

lojurioua,  atid  Iherafore,  either  need  not,  or  ought 

la  be  practiaed.  The  poet  informa  hia  reader,  thai 

lad  generally  choien  laa  and  nunc  life ;  but  not 

>w  and  ruatic,  or  in  order  to  repeat  thai  plenture 

uubtlUI  moral  eflerl.  which  penona  of  elevated 

:  and  of  auperior  refinement  onentimee  derive 

fitHD  a  happy  imilaiion  of  the  rude,  unpoliahed  man- 

and  diacoune  of  Ibeir  inferion.    For  the  plea- 

mre  to  derived  may  be  traced  10  three  eiciling  cauaea. 

The  firai  ia  the  naluralneaa,  in  fact,  of  the  ihingi  m- 

preaenled.    Tlie  aecond  ia  the  apparent  naluralneaa 

of  the  tepraaenlafioii,  aa  niaed  and  qualifled  by  an 

imperceptible  infuaion  of  Ihe  aoibrH-'a  own  knowledge 

and  lakiii,  whicA  inltaaioa  d 
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•o  imUaium  as  distingaisbed  from  a  mere  copy.  The 
third  cause  may  be  found  in  the  reader's  conscious 
feeling  of  his  superiority,  awakened  by  the  contrast 
presented  to  him ;  even  as»  fur  the  same  purpose,  the 
kings  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained,  sometimes, 
actual  clowns  and  fools,  but  more  frequently  shrewd 
and  wiuy  fellows  in  that  characUr.  These,  however, 
were  not  Mr.  Wordsworth's  objects.  He  chose  low 
and  rustic  life.  "  because  in  that  condition  the  essen- 
tial passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which 
they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint, 
and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language; 
because  in  that  condition  of  life  our  elementary  feel- 
ings coexist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity,  and,  ooq- 
aequently,  may  be  accurately  contemplated,  and  more 
forcibly  communicated ;  because  the  manners  of  ru- 
ral life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings, 
and,  from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupa* 
tkms,  are  more  easily  comprehended,  and  are  more 
durable;  and,  lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the 
passions  oi'  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  of  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  in  the  most  interesting 
of  the  poems,  in  which  the  author  ia  more  or  less  dra- 
matic, as  the  "Brothera,"  *«  Michael,"  *'Ruth,"  the 
**  Mad  Mother,"  &c.,  the  persons  introduced  are  by  no 
means  taken  from  low  or  rustic  life,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  those  words ;  and  it  is  not  less  clear, 
that  the  sentiments  and  language,  as  for  as  they  can 
be  conceived  to  have  been  really  transferred  from 
the  minds  and  conversation  of  such  persons,  are  at* 
tributable  to  causes  and  circumstances  not  necessarily 
connected  with  **  their  occupations  and  abode."  The 
thoughts,  feelings,  language,  and  manners  of  the  ehep* 
herd-fermers  in  the  vales  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, as  far  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in  those 
poems,  may  be  accounted  for  from  causes  which  will, 
and  do  produce  the  same  results  in  every  state  of  life, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  As  the  two  principal, 
I  rank  that  independence,  which  raises  a  man  above 
servitude,  or  daily  toil,  for  the  profit  of  others,  jret  not 
above  the  necessity  of  industry,  and  a  irugal  simj^i- 
dty  of  domestic  life ;  and  the  accomponjring  unambi- 
tious, but  solid  and  religious  education,  which  has 
rendered  few  books  familiar  but  the  Bible,  and  the 
liturgy  or  hymn-book.  To  this  latter  cause,  indeed, 
which  is  so  for  accidental^  that  it  is  the  blessing  of 
particular  countries,  and  a  particular  age,  not  the 
product  of  particular  places  or  empfoyroenH,  the  poet 
owes  the  show  of  probability,  that  his  pemnages 
might  really  feel,  think,  and  talk,  with  any  tolerable 
reaemblance  to  his  representation.  It  is  an  excellent 
remark  of  Dr.  Henry  Mora's,  (Enthusiasmus  triomph- 
atna.  sec.  xixv.)  that  **  a  man  of  confined  education, 
but  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of  the  Bible, 
will  naturally  form  a  more  winning  and  commanding 
rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned ;  the  intermixtare 
of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  their 
style." 

It  is,  moreover,- to  be  considered,  that  to  the  forma- 
IMQ  of  healthy  feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind,  ntgO' 
fkm§  involve  impediments,  not  leas  formidable  than 
and  vicioas  intennixturt.    I 


vinced,  that  for  the  human  soul  to  prosper  in 
hCst  a  certain  vantage-ground  is  pre-requisite.   It  w 
not  every  man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  a 
country  life,  or  by  country  kbors.     £ducalioo,« 
original  sensibility,  or  both,  must  pre-exist,  if  At 
changes,  forms,  and  incidents  of  nature  are  to  pifit 
a  sufficient  stimulant.     And  where  these  ars  M 
sufficient,  the  mind  contracts  and  hardens  bynai 
of  stimulants ;  and  the  man  becomes  selfish,  seoml, 
gross,  and  hard-hearted.    Let  the  management  of  Ab 
Poor  Laws  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  ot  Bristol,  li 
compared  with  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  the  pm 
mtes  in  agricultural  villages,  where  the  farmert  m 
the  overseers  and  guardians  of  the  poor.    If  mytMi 
experience  have  not  been  particularly  nnfiiiliiMH 
as  well  as  that  of  the  many  respectable  country  cl» 
gymen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sabjaei; 
the  result  would  engender  more  than  scepiidaa, 
concerning  the  desirable  influences  of  low  and  roilie 
life  in  and  for  itself.    Whatever  may  be  ooorioM 
on  the  other  side,  from  the  stronger  local  attadmenli 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  Swiss,  and  other  non* 
taineers,  appliM  to  a  particular  mode  of  pastonl  loA, 
under  forms  of  property,  that  permit  and  beget  nU' 
ners  truly  republican,  not  to  rustic  life  in  generd,4ff 
to  the  absence  of  artificial  cultivation.    On  the  cod* 
tmry,  the  mountaineers,  whose  manners  have  beeo 
so  often  eulogized,  are,  in  gei^eral,  better  eductled, 
and  greater  readers  than  men  of  equal  rmk  eli^ 
where.    But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  amoog  At 
peasantry  of  North  Wales,  the  ancient  raotmluBi 
with  all  their  terrors  and  all  their  glories,  are  pietmrei 
to  the  blind,  and  music  to  the  deaf. 

I  should  not  have  entered  so  much  intodetulnpoD 
this  passage,  but,  here  seems  to  be  the  point  to  which 
all  the  lines  of  difierence  converge  as  to  their  sooice 
and  centre.  (I  mean,  as  far  as,  and  in  whatever  rt* 
spect,  my  poetic  creed  does  diBfer  fnm  the  doetrioti 
promulged  in  this  prefoce.)  I  adopt,  with  full  frith, 
the  principle  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry,  as  poetry,  ii 
essentially  id&d  ,**  that  it  avoids  and  excludes  all  s^ 
cident ;  that  its  apparent  individualitiea  of  lank,  cha- 
racter, or  occupation,  must  be  repreienlatite  of  a 
class ;  and  that  the  pertont  of  poetry  must  be  clodicii 

*  Saj  Dot  that  Ism  recommeBdioff  abstraetioDs;  far  then 
cUM-chsrscteristica,  which  ooattitote  the  iiMtmctiTaaf  tl* 
character,  are  so  modified  and  partiealarised  io  each  pewi 
of  the  Shaluperian  Drama,  that  life  itself  does  not  ctda 
more  distinctly  that  seoss  of  iodividnality  which  hoi  am  lo 
real  existence.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  aoaod.  ooa  of  the  •* 
sential  properties  of  feomelry  k  not  less  easeoliil  to  draastii 
excelkmce;  and  Aristotle  has,  accordingly,  reqntfsd 'of  thi 
poet  an  involution  of  the  nniTersal  in  the  iodividaal  111 
chief  differences  are,  that  in  geometry,  it  is  the  vaivand 
truth  which  is  uppermost  in  the  coosciousnoaa ;  in  poetry,  thi 
individual  form,  in  which  the  truth  is  clothed.  With  the  ar 
cients.  and  not  leas  with  the  elder  dramailvta  of  gngitwl  aai 
France,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were  considered  as  Usli 
of  poetry.  They  neither  Bought,  in  comedy,  to  make  ai 
laugh  merrily ;  much  less  to  make  us  laugh  by  wry  faeea.  ar 
eidents  of  jargon,  stmnf  phrases  fbr  the  day,  or  the  slolhiBg 
of  common-plaee  morals  is  sMtaphors  drawn  (froas  tkashnp. 
or  mechanic  ooeupatioos  of  their  eharactars.  Nor  Ai  IfcV 
condescend,  in  tragedy,  to  wheedle  away  the  spplaaaa  of  ihi 
spectators,  by  repreaawting  befora  tfasoa  fae-siallas  sf  thiir 
own  mean  selves  in  all  their  earistiag  oMaaneaa,  or  to  wmk  la 
their  aluggiab  araipathias  by  a  padMa  aet  a  wMl  bbssb  la 
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SO? 


r*E  •nribnlai,  with  tin  camnon  illributc* 
■  i  not  with  luch  a>  ooe  gifted  indiTidiial 
tWjF  puwtw.  bul  (uch  H  rnm  hit  ntiutioD, 
Kobable  batbrehuv),  [fast  he  woiiU  pnaBM. 
iiu*»  »n  right,  uid  m^  deiluctioa*  legjti- 
Uowi  that  ihpn  cam  be  do  potSt  madiDiD 


golden  iga. 

mclen  of  the  vinr  and  the  ibepherd-nMh 
le  poem  or  Ilie  "  Bkotheu."  tbnie  of  the 
of  Gnwn-hrad  Gill  in  the  "MicnuL," 

«  puipoaea  of  poeti?  can  requiie.  Thsy 
e  of  ■  knowa  and  alriding  clu,  and  ibair 

.    Take-MicHiu." 


1  «f  «»trT  tdae.  Hkl  oftcaUiAti 


Itof*  oiUi  dKirful  ipirlti  Ke 


Khar  hand,  in  the  poemi  which  an  phdie 
r  notr,  ai  the  "  UmiT  Giu,"  "  Idiot  Boi, 
'fliigt  are  thoae  of  human  nature  in  gam 
h  the  poet  haa  judiciMBly  laid  tba  «ecin  i 
y,  in  order  te  place  hauil/  in  Ihe  *ic)nit]r 
ing  inagea.  niihont  the  neceait]'  of  aeeril 


ing  a  MiitinieiilBl  perception  of  ibeir  baautr  to  tte 
per^oa  of  hit  dniu.  In  ihe  "  Idiot  Bof,"  Indeed, 
Iha  mother'!  chanctet  ia  not  K>  tnoch  a  teal  and  1M- 
live  product  of  a  "  ailuation  nhere  the  eiaential  [<» 
akin  of  Ihe  heart  find  ■  batter  aoit.  in  which  the;  eas 
attain  (heir  malurilri  and  apeak  a  plainer  and  niiia 
emphatic  langDage,"  aa  it  ia  an  impeiannalioii  of  an 
inalinct  abandonment  byjodgment.  Ilencf,  Ihe  two 
Ibllowing  chargea  aeem  to  ms  not  wholly  groundtnii 
at  leait,  Ihey  am  the  only  pUuaible  olfjecliooa  which 
I  have  heard  to  that  fine  poem.  The  orio  ia,  that  the 
auihor  haa  cat.  in  Ihe  poem  ilaelf,  taken  auBidaiil 
care  to  preclude  fimi  Ihe  reoder'a  tkucy  ihe  rliagiMj 
ing  imagea  of  ordinary,  morhiil  iditcy,  which  yet  it 
waa  by  no  meana  hia  inlention  lo  repreaenl.  He  hat 
even  by  ihe  "  burr,  burr,  burr,"  nneounteracled  bjr 
any  precedingdeaciipdooorihe  boy'i beauty, awatod 
rocalling  Ihem.  The  other  ia,  that  Ihe  idiocy  of 
theteyii  ao  evenly  balanced  by  Ihe  folly  of  ihe  no- 
aa  to  praeni  lo  Ihe  general  reader  laiber  • 
hugfaable  burleaque  on  Ihe  bltndnra  of  anile  dotage, 
than  an  analyde  diaplay  of  maternal  afleelion  in  ik 
ifdinary  workinge. 

la  ihe  "  Thorn,"  the  poet  himaair  acknowledgea, 
n  a  note,  ihe  neceaaity  of  an  introdaetory  poem,  i* 
ehich  he  ahonld  have  porliayed  the  ehoneter  of  Ihe 
panon  fiom  whom  the  worda  of  the  poem  are  asp- 
poaed  to  proceed ;  a  aapentidoiu  man,  moderalely 
_  native,  of  atow  Ivcnilica,  and  deep  feelinga;  "a 
eaptain  of  ■  amall  trading  veaiel.  lor  eumple,  whcs 
being  paat  Ihe  middle  age  of  UCc,  had  relitad  npon 
inuily,  or  amall 


and  talkative  fnai  indolence."  But  in  e  poem,  alill 
more  in  a  lyric  poem,  (and  Iha  hdui  in  Sbakqwera'a 
Romeo  and  Juliet  alone  praienta  me  from  eitaading 
the  remark  even  lo  dramatic  podry,  if  indeed  Iba 
Noiwi  ilaelf  can  be  deemed  altogether  a  caae  in 
point.)  it  ia  not  poeeible  to  imitate  Inily  a  dull  and 
gamiloua  diaoHuarr,  without  repeating  die  tfbeb  ot 
dallneat  and  garrulity.  However  Ihia  may  be,  I  dal* 
■Mert,  thai  ibe  porta,  (and  Iheae  fcnn  Ihe  Ar  larger 
porlioa  of  the  whole.)  which  might  aa  well,  ar  atiU 
batter,  have  proceeded  from  the  poef  a  own  imagina 
lion,  and  have  been  apoken  in  hia  own  character,  are 
thoae  which  have  given,  and  which  will  conijnaa  In 
give,  univeraaldelighl;  and  Ihal  Iha  peategta  Mdtv 
aively  appropriale  to  the  tuppoaed  nartatnr,  ancfe  B> 
Ihe  iMt  coaplel  of  Ibe  third  alann,-*  the  tevenlaal 
linea  of  tba  tenlh  ;t  and  the  five  Ulowing  almBK 

•  "  I '  n  Maaoiad  II  f>oa  dda  la  oUa  t 
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with  the  exception  of  the  four  admirable  lines  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fburte^ith,  are  felt  by  many 
unprejudiced  and  unaophisticated  hearts,  as  sudden 
and  unpleasant  sinliings  from  the  height  to  which 
the  poet  had  previously  lilled  them,  and  to  which  he 
■gain  ro-elevatea  both  himself  and  his  reader. 

If  then  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory  by 
which  the  choice  of  ckaraders  was  to  be  directed, 
not  only  a  priori,  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  both 
from  the  few  instances  in  which  the  poet  himself 
need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and 
from  the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances ; 
still  more  must  I  hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sen- 
tence  which  immediately  follows  the  former  citation ; 
and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as  particular  fact,  or 
M  general  rule.  **  The  language,  too,  of  these  men, 
IS  adopted,  (purified,  indeed,  from  what  appears  to  be 
its  real  defects,  from  ail  lasting  and  ratiooai  causes 

Up  to  the  drearf  mountaio-top, 
ril  tell  7on  all  I  know. 
*T  i»  now  tome  two-aod-tweaty  rean 
Sioee  «he  (ber  name  ie  Hartha  Ray) 
Gave,  with  a  maideo'i  true  good  will. 
Her  company  to  Stephen  HiU ; 
And  the  was  blithe  and  ray. 
And  ihe  was  happy,  happy  itill. 
Whene'er  she  tboof  hi  of  Stephen  HilL 

And  they  had  fiz'd  the  weddinc-day. 

The  morniof  that  moil  wed  them  both  ; 

Bat  Stephen  to  another  maid 

Had  sworn  another  oath ; 

And  with  this  other  maid  to  chareh 

Unlhinkinc  Stephen  went— 

Poor  Martha !  on  that  wofol  day 

A  pang  of  pitiloM  diimay 

Into  her  eoul  was  sent ; 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breast. 

Which  micht  not  bam  itself  to  rest. 

They  say,  fall  riz  moothi  after  this. 

While  yet  the  rammer  learee  were  grssn. 

She  to  the  moantain-top  wonld  go. 

And  there  was  of^  seen. 

*T  is  said  a  child  was  in  her  womb. 

As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain ; 

She  was  with  ehiU,  and  she  was  mad : 

Tet  o(^  she  was  sober  sad 

From  her  szeeedinc  pain. 

Oh  me !  ten  thoosaod  times  I  *d  rathsr 

That  he  had  died,  that  emel  fkther ! 

•        •        •        «        e        e        a 


Last  Christmas,  when  w«  talk*d  of  this. 
Old  farsMT  Bimpeon  did  maintain. 
That  in  her  womb  the  infant  wroafht 
Aboat  its  mother's  heart,  and  brooffat 
Her  senses  back  again : 
And  when  at  last  her  time  drew  nrar. 
Her  looks  were  cahn,  km  seniei  clear. 


No  more  I  know,  I  wieh  I  did. 
And  I  would  tell  it  all  to  yon  : 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  chiU 
There 's  none  that  ever  knew : 
And  if  a  child  was  bom  or  no. 
There 's  no  one  that  eoaU  ever  tell ; 
And  if  'twas  bom  alive  or  dead. 
There's  no  one  knows,  as  Ihavssaid; 
Bat  some  resMOBbsr  well. 
That  Martha  Ray,  about  this  time. 
Would  ■»  tfet  BMwiMa  oflso  oliab.'* 


of  dislike  or  disgust,)  because  such  men  hourly 
municate  with  the  best  objects  from  which  the  W 
part  of  language  is  originally  derived ;  and,  beeaan, 
from  their  rank  in  society,  and  the  sameness  and  iiv> 
row  circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under  Iki 
action  of  social  vanity,  they  convey  their  feeli^ 
and  notions  in  simple  and  unelaborated  ezpresMn 
To  this  I  reply,  that  a  rustic's  lai^guage,  purified 
from  all  provincialism  and  groasneaa,  and  so  &ris> 
constructed  as  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  nfai 
of  grammar,  (which  are,  in  essence,  no  other  tha 
the  laws  of  universal  logic  applied  to  Piychoki|ied 
materials,)  will  not  difier  from  the  language  of  aif 
other  man  of  common  sense,  however  learned  or 
refined  he  may  be,  except  as  far  as  the  notions  wlueh 
the  rustic  has  to  convey  are  fewer  and  mors  iBdii> 
criminate.  This  will  become  still  clearer  if  we  add 
the  consideration,  (equally  important,  though  lesi  ob> 
vious.)  that  the  rustic,  from  the  more  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties,  and  from  the  lower  iMs 
of  their  cultivation,  aims  almost  solely  to  convey  »• 
sulated  facU,  either  those  of  his  scanty  experisoee, 
or  his  traditional  belief;  while  the  educated  nsn 
chiefly  seeks  to  discover  and  express  those  comedim$ 
of  things,  or  those  relative  bearingw  of  fact  to  fret, 
from  which  some  more  or  less  general  law  isdednei 
ble.  For  facta  are  valiuble  to  a  wise  man,  duadf 
as  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  indwelling  im 
which  is  the  true  being  of  things,  the  sole  solslioa 
of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  which  consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  the  aasertion,  that  fins 
the  objects  with  which  the  rustic  houriy  ooau]nuii< 
cates,  the  best  part  of  language  is  formed.    For,  find 
if  to  communicate  with  an  olgect  implies  sndi  en 
acquaintance  with  it  as  renders  it  capable  of  being 
discriminately  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledge 
of  an  uneducated  nistic  would  furnish  a  very  scanty 
vocabulary.    The  few  things  and  modes  of  actien, 
requisite  fbr  his  bodily  oonvenienoeB,  wouM  akoe  be 
individualized,  while  all  the  rest  of  nature  wooU  be 
expressed  by  a  small  number  of  oonfoaed,  genenl 
terms.    Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words,  and  ooeBbi* 
nations  of  words  derived  from  the  objects  vrith  which 
the  rustic  is  fiimiliar,  whether  with  diatanct  or  caor 
fused  knowledge,  can  be  justly  said  to  fonn  the  kd 
part  of  language.    It  is  more  than  probable,  thtt 
many  classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  discrioi' 
nating  sounds,  by  which  they  can  convey  to  each 
other  notices  of  such  objects  as  concern  their  food, 
shelter,  or  safety.    Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  the  aggro- 
gate  of  such  sounds  a  language,  otherwise  than  nwia> 
phorically.    llie  best  part  of  human  language,  pte* 
periy  so  called,  is  derived  from  reflection  on  the  acH 
of  the  mind  itself.    It  is  formed  by  a  voluntaiy  sp* 
propriation  of  fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to  pie> 
cesses  and  results  of  imagination,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  no  place  in  the  conadousness  of  oneda- 
cated  man ;  though,  in  civiliied  society,  by  imitatioB 
and  passive  remembrance  of  what  they  hear  firan 
their  religious  instructon  and  other  superion,  ifai 
most  uneducated  share  in  the  hanrest,  which  fhef 
neither  sowed  or  reaped.    If  the  history  of  Iht 
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in  bouriy  cairency  among  our  peuanti  were 
ft  pemo  not  prevkmaiy  aware  of  the  lact 
would  be  turpriaed  at  finding  so  large  a  number, 
tiliidu  diree  or  four  centuries  ago,  were  the  exclu- 
ttwe  properly  of  the  univerritiee  and  the  schools; 
■Mi,  at  the  ccmmiencement  of  the  Reformation,  had 
been  transferred  fhnn  the  school  to  the  pulpit,  and 
AoB  gradually  passed  into  common  life.    The  ex- 
iNne  difficulty,  and  often  the  impossibility,  of  find- 
tag  Words  ibr  the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 
MBss  in  the  languages  of  uncivilized  tribes  has 
jnved,  perhaps,  the  weightiest  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
|MB  of  our  most  zealous  and  adroit  missionaries. 
Tit  dieae  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  same  nature 
•i  oar  peasants  are;  but  in  still  more  impressive 
ftiBs ;  sod  they  are,  moreover,  obliged  to  particu- 
iKve  many  more  of  them.    When,  therefore,  Mr. 
WonJs%vorlh  adds,  "  accordingly,  such  a  language/' 
OMamng,  as  before,  Uie  language  of  rustic  life,  puri- 
iid  from  provincialism,}  "  arising  out  of  repeated  ex- 
tmuace  and  regular  feelings,  is  a  more  permanent, 
and  a  &r  more  philosophical  language,  than  that 
wUch  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  poets,  who 
Ihbk  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and 
Ibcirart,  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary 
•od  capricious  habits  of  expression ;"  it  may  be  an- 
•wered,  that  the  language  which  he  has  in  view  can 
be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater  right  than  the 
■^  of  llooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brown  or  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange.    Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each 
irere  omitted  in  each,  the  result  must  needs  be  the 
MDe.    Further,  that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical 
lidion.  or  a  style  fitted  to  excite  only  the  low  and 
diangeable  pleasure  of  wonder,  by  means  of  ground- 
ed novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of/oSy  and  vanity, 
wC  Ibr  that  of  the  nisftc,  but  for  that  of  good  $en»e 
ind  natural  feeUng. 

Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader, 
diat  the  positions,  which  I  controvert,  are  contained 
ia  tfie  sentences — **  a  tdection  of  the  real  tanguage 
p^  men  ;*' — **  the  language  of  these  men,  (i.  e.  men  in 
low  and  rusdc  life,)  I  propose  to  myseif  to  imitate, 
qmA,  a$far  a$  postiHe,  to  adopt  the  very  language  of 
**  Between  the  language  of  proae  and  that  of 
ricai  exmtpontion,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any 
tuaUial  difference.^*  It  is  against  these  exclusively 
that  my  opposition  is  directed. 

I  objiect,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  an  equivo- 
cation in  the  use  of  the  word  "  real."  Every  roan's 
language  vanes  according  to  the  extent  of  hie  know- 
ledge, the  activity  of  his  faculties,  and  the  depth  or 
quickness  of  his  feelings.  Every  man's  language 
has,  first,  its  individualilies ;  secondly,  the  common 
properties  of  the  doss  to*  which  he  belongs ;  and 
diirdly,  words  and  phrases  of  universal  use.  The 
language  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Bishop  Taylor,  and 
Burke,  difllers  from  the  common  language  of  the 
learned  class  only  by  the  superior  number  and  novel- 
ty of  the  thoughts  and  relations  which  they  had  to 
fonvey.  The  language  of  Algernon  Sidney  differs 
not  at  all  from  that  which  every  well-educated  gen- 
deman  would  wish  to  write,  and  (with  due  allow- 
ances for  the  undeliberateness,  and  less  connected 


train  of  thinking  natural  and  proper  to  conversation,) 
such  he  would  wish  to  talk.  Neither  one  or  the 
other  difilers  half  as  much  from  the  general  language 
of  cultivated  society,  as  the  language  of  Mr.  Word** 
worth's  homeliest  composition  difilers  from  that  of  a 
common  peasant  For  "real,"  therefore,  we  must 
substitute  ordinary  or  lingua  communis.  And  this, 
we  have  proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
phraseology  of  low  and  rustic  life,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  class.  Omit  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and 
the  resul^  of  course,  must  be  conunon  to  all.  And, 
assuredly,  the  omissions  and  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  language  of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  transferred 
to  any  species  of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other 
professed  imitation,  are  at  least  as  numerous  and 
weighty  as  would  be  required  in  adapting  to  the 
same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  lan- 
guage so  highly  extolled  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  varies 
in  every  county,  nay,  in  every  village,  according  to 
the  accidental  character  of  the  clergymen ;  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  schools ;  or  even,  perhaps^ 
as  the  exciseman,  publican,  or  barl;)er  happen  to  be, 
or  not  to  be,  zealous  politicians,  and  readers  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  pro  bono  publico.  Anterior  to 
cultivation,  the  lingua  communis  of  every  country, 
as  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  every  where  in 
parts,  and  no  where  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable 
by  the  addition  of  the  words,  **  in  a  state  of  excite- 
merU.**  For  the  nature  of  a  man's  words,  when  he 
is  strongly  afilected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger,  must  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
general  truths,  conceptions,  and  images,  and  of  the 
words  expressing  them,  with  which  his  mind  has 
been  previously  stored.  For  the  property  of  passioA 
is  not  to  create,  but  to  set  in  increased  activity.  At 
least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thought  or  im- 
ages, or  (which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally, 
the  appropriate  eflfect  of  strong  excitement)  whatever 
generalizations  of  truth  or  experience  the  heat  of 
passion  may  produce,  yet,  the  terms  of  their  convey- 
ance must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former  conversa- 
tions, and  are  only  collected  arul  crowded  together 
by  the  unusual  stimulation.  It  is,  indeed,  very  pos* 
sible  to  adopt  in  a  poem  the  unmeaning  repetitions, 
habitual  phrases,  and  other  blank  counlem,  which  an 
unfurnished  or  confused  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject, 
which  is  still  slipping  from  him,  and  to  give  him 
time  for  recollection ;  or,  in  mere  aid  of  vacancy,  ai 
in  the  scanty  companies  of  a  country  stage,  the  same 
player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces  in  the  pro- 
cession of  Macbeth,  or  Henry  VllUh.  But  what 
assistance  to  the  poet,  or  ornament  to  the  poem,  these 
can  supply,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Nothing, 
assuredly,  can  difl^r  cither  in  origin  or  in  mode  more 
widely  from  the  apparent  tautologies  of  intense  and 
turbulent  feeling,  in  which  the  passion  is  greater, 
and  of  longer  endurance,  than  to  be  exhausted  or 
satisfied  by  a  single  representation  of  the  image  or 
incident  exciting  it    Such  repetitions  I  admit  u»  be 
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■  b««nt7  of  the  higbaN  kind,  a  illuimMd  by  Mr. 
WiH^worth  himHir  finD  thsKingof  Dsbonh.  -At 
^fial  la  iami.  At  fill,  la  lay  datm ;  at  Act  fatl  he 
iMEd.  ia  /dt  ;  wlart  it  iat^.  Mere  Se  fell  dam 
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I  ODNcuiDt.  Ihtmtbn,  Ihil  Ihe  Bllenipl  m  imprae- 
tinble;  and  that,  were  it  ml  impradiobJe,  it  would 
ail!  b*  uwlna.  For  Iht  rery  power  of  malun;  (he 
mImUmi  impliM  tha  pmvioui  poiHiiiofi  of  ihe  lan- 
ga*ge  Hlecled,  Or  whore  aa  ib»  po«t  have  lived  I 
And  by  what  nil«  could  he  direcL  hi*  choice,  which 
would  n«  hdve  enabled  him  id  select  end  arrange 
bia  worda  by  the  light  or  hilownjnilgnienlT  We  do 
mt  adopt  Iha  Unguage  of  a  claia  bjr  tba  mere  adop- 
tioa  or  each  wwdt  eicliMvelf ,  ai  that  clan  would 
oaa.  or  at  least  ondentand  i  but,  likewiae,  by  tbllow- 
iag  (he  on£er  in  which  tbe  wordi  of  audi  men  are 
wont  10  auccesd  each  other.  Now,  Ihia  older,  in  the 
intefCQune  of  uneducated  men,  ii  diatinguiihed  fnjm 
die  diction  of  their  lupsrian  in  knowledge  and  power, 
by  Ibe  greater  ditjunciion  and  mpantitm  in  the  coin- 
pnanl  panaof  thai,  whatever  it  be,  which  theywiih 
10  commuDicale,     There  ii  inant  of  that  piwpac- 

ki  fbmaee  the  whole  of  what  he  ii  to  convey',  apper^ 
taining  to  any  one  point ;  and.  by  Ihil  meena,  »  to 
Kboidioate  and  sirange  the  diflereni  parti  according 
to  (hair  relative  imponanca,  ai  to  oonvay  it  at  once. 
■nd  aa  an  organiied  whole. 

Now  I  will  lake  the  firat  atann  on  which  I  have 
ehaoced  to  open,  in  the  I^cal  Ballada,  It  b  one  of 
dw  tBOit  umpU  and  lean  peculiar  in  in  language. 

_W«f|i  at  lIk  pubLfi  roid  Lloai. 


The  wordi  here  are  douhllcai  luch  aa  are  cuirenl 
in  all  rtmka  of  life ;  and,  of  cnurae.  not  leaa  n  in  the 
bamlet  and  cottage,  than  in  the  ahop,  manufactory, 
college,  or  palace.  But  ia  thii  Iha  onitr  in  which  llu- 
ruilic  would  have  placed  the  word!  I  lungrievoualj 
deceiTed,  if  the  fallowing  leaa  compad  mode  of  coot- 
■MDCing  the  ame  tale  be  not  a  &r  more  lailhful 
eopy.  "  I  have  been  in  a  many  paria,  iar  and  near, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  nw  belbrs,  a  man  cry' 
B^  by  hicmelf  in  Ihe  public  road  r  a  grown  nun  I 
mean,  thai  wai  neither  nek  nor  bun,"  ttc  fie.  Bui 
wlwn  I  Inm  to  tha  following  atania  in  "  The  Tbom :" 


And  compare  thii  with  die  language  of  ordiovylMli 
Of  with  that  which  ■ 
ceed,  in  not  lile,  from  dial 


ceaaon  of  the  ii 
minded  of  tba  lublime  prayer 
which  MiLTOn,  in  oppontion  to  an  n 
gy,  preaenta  ai  a  fair  tpecimi 
mry  devotion,  and  inch  aa  we  might  eipetf  «>  haa 
from  every  lelr.inapired  miniiler  of  a  cooviotidl' 
And  I  reflect  wiih  delight,  how  little  a  mere  dievj 
though  of  hii  awn  wottmamhip.  intarfeita  with  A* 
proceaaea  of  genuine  imaginatkn  in  a  manof  tnwpD 
ebc  genini,  who  poaawaea.  aa  Mr.  Wordawolli,  'i 
ever  man  did,  moat  asuredly  doea  poaaeai, 
"Thk  Vuioh  ud  thi  Facultt  Drnin." 
One  point,  then,  aloae  retnaitia.  bnl  tba  nxM  m 
portantj  its  eiamioation  having  been,  indeed,  q 
chief  inducement  lor  (he  preceding  i 
•■  Then  HI 

(rficnTi  She  langnagt  of  prott  and  m 
n'on."     Such  ia  Mr.  WordiwoKfa'a 
pmae  ilaelfl  at  leait,  in 


language  of  co 
difler  fnim  talking.' 
denied  he  that  of  th 


0  laa  pomtfal  a  emit  of 
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00  to  an  aty  let  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  style  itself, 
the  univeraally  admitted  sense  of  the  term,  it  might 

>  naturally  presumed  that  there  must  exist  a  still 
eater  between  the  ordonnance  of  poetic  compost- 
o,  and  that  of  prose,  dian  is  expected  to  distingtush 
oae  from  ordinary  conversation. 

There  are  not.  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the 
ilory  of  literature,  of  apparent  paradoxes  that  have 
mmoned  the  public  wonder,  as  new  and  startling 
din,  but  which,  on  examination,  have  shrunk  into 
me  and  harmless  truisms;  as  the  eyes  of  a  cat,  seen 
the  dark,  have  been  mistaken  for  flames  of  fire. 
It  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  the  last  men,  to  whom 
deloaion  of  this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any 
m  who  had  enjoyed  the  slightest  opportunity  of  un- 
ntanding  his  mind  and  character.  Where  an  ob- 
elioa  has  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  as 
itofal,  his  answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in 
me  aense,  which  either  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable 
'  being,  controverted.  My  object  then,  must  be  to 
■oover  some  other  meaning  for  the  term  "  essential 
\jftrence  '*  in  this  place,  exclusive  of  the  indistinc- 
Mi  and  community  of  the  words  themselves.  For 
hether  there  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the 
Qglish,  in  any  degree  resemUing  the  poetic  dialect 
'  the  Greek  and  Italian,  is  a  question  of  very  subor- 
nate  importance.  The  number  of  such  words 
mild  be  small  indeed,  in  our  language,  and  even  in 
le  Italian  and  Greek ;  they  consist  not  so  much  of 
fierent  words,  as  of  slight  difierences  in  the  forms 
'declining  and  conjugating  the  same  words;  forms, 
mbtleas,  which  having  been,  at  some  period  more 
'  less  remote,  the  common  grammatic  flexions  of 
ime  tribe  or  province,  had  been  accidentally  appro- 
lated  to  poetry  by  the  general  admiration  of  certain 
aster  intellects,  the  first  established  lights  of  incpi- 
tioo,  to  whom  that  dialect  happened  to  be  native. 
Essence,  in  its  primary  signification,  means  the 
inciple  o€  individuation,  the  inmost  principle  of  the 
ouiMity  of  any  thing,  as  that  particular  thing.  It 
equivalent  to  the  idea  of  a  thing,  whenever  we  use 
e  word  idea  with  philosophic  precision.    Existence, 

1  tfie  other  hand,  is  distinguished  from  essence,  by 
•  mperinduction  of  reality.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
aeoce,  and  essential  properties  of  a  circle;  but  we 

>  not  therefore  assert,  that  any  thing  which  really 
iaiM  is  mathematically  circular.  Thus  too,  without 
If  tautology,  we  contend  for  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
eme  Being ;  that  is,  for  a  reality  corresponding  to 
e  idea.  There  is,  next,  a  secondary  use  of  the  word 
WDce,  in  which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of 
■itira-distinction  between  two  modifications  of  the 
me  substance  or  subject.  Thus  we  should  be  al- 
wed  to  say,  that  the  style  of  architecture  of  West- 
iniater  Abbey  is  essentially  diflferent  from  that  of 
lint  Pftul,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with 
ocki  cut  into  the  same  form,  and  from  the  same 
mry.  Only  in  this  latter  sense  of  the  term  must  it 
ive  been  denied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  (for  in  this 
nae  alone  is  it  affirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that 
e  language  of  poetry  (i.  e.  the  formal  construction, 
architecture  of  the  words  and  phrases)  is  essentially 
flbient  from  that  of  prose.    Now  the  burthen  of  the 

Cos 


proof  lies  with  the  oppugner,  not  with  the  sopporteia 
of  the  common  belief.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  conBe* 
quence,  assigns,  as  the  proof  (rf*  his  position,  **  that  not 
only  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good 
poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated  character,  must  ne- 
cessarily, except  with  reference  to  the  metre,  in  no 
respect  difller  from  that  of  good  prose ;  but  likewise 
that  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best 
poems  will  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose,  when 
prose  is  well  written.  The  truth  of  this  aasertioQ 
might  be  demonstrated  by  innumerable  passages  from 
almost  all  the  poetical  writings  even  of  Milton  hia> 
self."    He  then  quotes  Gray's  sonnet — 

**  In  Tiin  to  me  the  smilinc  momingt  ihiDe, 
And  reddeniof  Pbcebus  lifti  hii  colden  tire ; 
The  birdi  in  vain  tbeir  srooroaf  deacsnt  join. 
Or  cheerful  fiekli  rerame  their  creen  sUire ; 
These  ear*,  alas !  for  other  notes  repine  ; 
Jt  tUffertnt  olfjut  do  these  ege*  require ; 
My  lonely  atiffuiek  melts  no  heart  but  min»t 
Jind  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire  I 
Yet  mominf  smiles,  the  busy  race  to  cheer. 
And  new-bom  pleasure  brings  lo  happier  men : 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tributes  bear, 
To  warm  their  little  k)ves  the  birds  complain. 
/  fruitless  momm  to  him  that  eannot  hear, 
And  weep  the  more,  because  Iwup  ta  vain.'* 

and  adds  the  following  remark : — "  It  will  easily  be 
perceived,  that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  which  is 
of  any  value,  is  the  lines  printed  in  italics.  It  is 
equally  obvious,  that  except  in  the  rhyme,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  single  word  "fruitless"  for  fruitlessly 
which  is  so  far  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  lines 
does  in  no  respect  difl'er  from  that  of  prose." 

An  idealist  defending  his  system  by  the  fiict,  that 
when  asleep  we  often  believe  ourselves  awake,  was 
well  answered  by  his  plain  neighbor,  **  Ah,  but  when 
awake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselves  asleep?"  Things 
identical  must  be  convertible.  The  preceding  paa^ 
sage  seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.  For  the 
question  is  not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  praae 
an  order  of  words,  which  would  be  equally  proper  in 
a  poem;  nor  whether  there  are  not  beautiful  linea 
and  sentences  of  frequent  occurrence  in  good  poems, 
which  would  be  equally  becoming,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, in  good  prose ;  for  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
has  ever  been  either  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one. 
The  true  question  must  be,  whether  there  are  not 
modM  of  expression,  a  construction,  and  an  order  of 
sentences,  which  are  in  their  fit  and  natural  place  in 
a  serious  prose  composition,  but  would  be  dispropor 
tionate  and  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry;  and. 
vice  versa,  whether  in  the  language  of  a  serious  poem 
there  may  not  be  an  arrangement  both  of  words  and 
sentences,  and  a  use  and  selection  of  (what  are  called) 
figures  of  speech,  both  as  to  their  kind,  their  frequency, 
and  their  occasions,  which,  on  a  subject  of  equal 
weight,  would  be  vicious  and  alien  in  correct  and 
manly  prose.  I  contend,  that  in  both  cases,  this  un- 
fitness of  each  for  the  place  of  the  other  frequently 
will  and  ought  to  exist 

And,  first,  from  the  origin  of  metre.  This  I  would 
trace  to  the  balance  in  the  mind  effected  by  that  spoQ. 
taneous  eflfort  which  strives  to  hold  in  check  the 
workings  of  paHion.    It  might  be  easily  explaumd. 
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likewise,  in  whal  manner  this  salutary  antagonism  is 
assisted  by  the  very  state  which  it  counteracts,  and 
how  tliis  balance  of  antagonists  became  organised  into 
metrf  ,ui  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term,)  by  a  su- 
p«  '^ning  act  of  the  will  and  judgment,  consciously, 
a  V  <or  the  foreseen  purpose  of  pleasure.  Assuming 
tkrwe  principles  as  the  data  of  our  argument,  we  de- 
duce from  them  two  legitimate  conditions,  which  the 
critic  is  entitled  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work. 
First:  that  as  the  dements  of  metre  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  a  state  of  increased  excitement,  so  the  metre 
itself  should  be  accompanied  by  the  natural  language 
of  excitement.  Secondly:  that  as  these  elements  are 
formed  into  metre  arlificiatty,  by  a  voluntary  act,  with 
the  design,  and  for  the  purpose  of  blending  delight 
with  emotion,  so  the  traces  of  present  volition  should, 
throughout  the  metrical  language,  be  proportionally 
discernible.  Now,  these  two  conditions  must  be  re- 
conciled and  co-present  There  must  be,  not  only  a 
partnership,  but  a  union;  an  interpenetration  of  pas- 
sion and  viiW,  of  itpontaneout  impulse  and  of  voluntary 
purpose.  Again :  this  union  can  be  manifested  only 
in  a  frequency  of  forms  and  figures  of  speech,  (origin- 
ally the  of&pring  of  passion,  but  now  the  adopted 
children  of  power,)  greater  than  would  be  desired  or 
eiKlured  where  the  emotion  is  not  voluntarily  en- 
couraged, and  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure 
which  such  emotion,  so  tempered  and  mastered  by 
the  will,  is  found  capable  of  communicating.  It  not 
only  dictates,  but  of  itself  tends  to  produce  a  more 
frequent  employment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying 
language,  than  would  be  natural  in  any  other  case  in 
which  there  did  not  exist,  as  there  does  in  the  present, 
a  previous  and  well  understood,  though  tacit,  con^d 
between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the  latter  is  en- 
titled to  expect,  and  the  former  bound  to  supply  this 
species  and  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement  We 
may,  in  some  measure,  apply  to  this  union,  the  an- 
swer of  PoLixENES.  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  to  Pkrdi- 
ta's  neglect  of  the  streaked  gilly-flowers,  because 
she  had  heard  it  said, 


Thnro  it  an  art  which  in  their  piediWM  shares 
WiUi  graal  craaliof  oaturs. 

Pol.   Bay  there  be: 
Yfil  nature  ia  made  better  bj  no  mean. 
But  nature  makei  that  mean.    So  ev*n  that  art. 
Which  you  say  addi  to  nature,  it  an  art 
That  nature  makea  !    You  see,  tweet  maid,  we  marry 
.4  gentler  scion  to  the  vUdest  stock : 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  ruder  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.    This  m  an  art, 
Which  doe«  mend  nature— chanre  it  rather  ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature." 


(I 
•i 

•  • 
(( 


Secondly,  I  argue  from  the  ^pfects  of  metre.  As 
far  as  metre  acts  in  and  for  itself,  it  tends  to  increase 
the  vivacity  and  susceptibility  both  of  the  general 
feelings  and  of  the  attention.  This  effect  it  produces 
by  the  continued  excitement  of  surprise,  and  by  the 
quick  reciprocations  of  curiosity,  still  gratified  and 
still  re-excited.  which  are  too  slight,  indeed,  to  be  at 
any  one  moment  objects  of  distinct  consciousness, 
yet  oecome  considerable  in  their  aggregate  influence. 
As  a  medicated  atmosphere,  or  as  wine,  during  an- 
imated conversation,  they  act    powerfully    though 


themselves  unnoticed.  Where,  therelbr«,  oori» 
poodent  food  and  appropriate  matter  are  not 
for  the  attention  and  feelings,  thus  roused,  there 
needs  be  a  disappointment  felt ;  like  that  of  leapqf 
in  the  dark  from  the  last  step  of  a  ataii^cate,  wIm 
we  had  prepared  our  muscles  for  a  leap  of  thiaeor 
four. 

The  discussion  on  the  powers  of  metre  in  Iki 
preface  is  highly  ingenioas,  and  touches  at  all  poiitfi 
on  truth.  But  I  cannot  find  any  statement  of  ife 
powers  considered  abstractly  and  separately,  (k 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  t/A 
mate  metre  by  the  powers  which  it  exerts  daring, 
(and,  as  I  think,  in  consequence  of)  its  comfaioslia 
with  other  elements  of  poetry.  Thus,  the  prtriooi 
difficulty  is  left  uiumswered,  toAol  the  elements  U9 
with  which  it  must  be  combined,  in  order  to  prodoet 
its  own  effects  to  any  pleasurable  purpose.  Doablf 
and  trisyllable  rhymes,  indeed,  form  a  lower  spedei 
of  wit  and  attended  to,  exclusively  for  their  own 
sake,  may  become  a  source  of  momentary  amiB^ 
ment ;  as  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  'Squim 
who  had  promised  him  a  hare : 

"Tell  me.  thou  son  of  freat  Cadwallader 
Bast  aent  the  hare,  or  hast  thou  swaUow'd  herl 

But,  for  any  poetic  purposes,  metre  resembles  ^ 
the  aptness  of  the  simile  may  excuse  its  meamiei^ 
yest,  worthless  or  disagreeable  by  itself,  but  giving 
vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liquor  with  which  ii  is  po* 
portionally  combined. 

The  reference  to  the  **  Children  of  the  Wood,**  hf 
no  means  satisfies  my  judgment  We  all  willingly 
throw  ourselves  back  for  a  while  into  the  feelings  of 
our  childhood.  This  ballad,  therefore,  we  read  OR* 
der  such  recollections  of  our  own  childish  feelinp^ 
as  would  equally  endear  us  to  poems  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  himself  would  regard  as  faulty  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  gaudy  and  technical  ornament 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  before  the  introduction  of  writing,  metre, 
especially  alliterative  metre,  (whether  alliterative  at 
the  beginning  of  the  words,  as  in  "  Pierce  Plouman," 
or  at  the  end,  as  in  rhymes)  possessed  an  independent 
value,  as  assisting  the  recollection,  and.  consequently, 
the  preservation  of  any  series  of  truths  or  incidents 
But  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  collation  of  fiurti, 
that  the  **  Children  in  the  Wood^**  owes  either  its  pre- 
servation or  its  popularity  to  its  metrical  form.  Bir. 
Marshal's  repository  afiR)rd8  a  number  of  tales  in 
prose,  inferior  in  paihos  and  general  merit  Some  of 
as  old  a  date,  and  many  as  widely  popular.    ToM 

HlCKATHRlFT,     JaCK     THE     GlANT-KlLLER,    GOODT 

Two-siioEB.  and  Little  Red  Riding-hood,  are 
formidable  rivals.  And  that  they  have  continued  in 
prose,  cannot  be  fairly  explained  by  the  assumptxxi, 
that  the  comparative  meanness  of  their  thoughts  and 
images  precluded  even  the  humblest  forms  of  metre. 
The  scene  of  Goody  Two-shoks  in  the  churck 
is  perfectly  susceptible  of  metrical  narration ;  and 
among  the  Oavfiara  ^avftaforaraf  even  of  the  present 
age,  I  do  not  recollect  a  more  astonishing  image  than 
that  of  the  "  whole  rookery,  that  few  out  qfthegiuift 
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ii«d  by  the  tremendouB  voice  with  which 
»r  answered  the  challenge  of  the  heroic 
iathupt! 

these  we  turn  to  oompontionflf  univenally, 
endently  of  all  early  aitociatione,  beloved 
ed,  would  the  Maria,  The  Monk,  or  The 
9i*s  Aas  of  Sterne,  be  read  with  more  de- 
lave  a  better  chance  of  immortality,  had 
tout  any  change  in  the  diction,  been  oom- 
hjrme,  than  in  the  present  state  ?  If  I  am 
r  mistaken,  the  general  reply  would  be  in 
ive.  Nay,  I  will  confess,  that  in  Mr. 
rth*s  own  volumes,  the  Anecdote  for 
Simon  Lee,  Acile  Fell,  The  Begoarb, 
Sailor's  Mother,  notwithstanding  the 
which  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  them, 
e  poet  interposes  the  music  of  his  own 
would  have  been  more  delightful  to  me  in 
d  and  managed,  as  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
Id  have  been,  in  a  moral  essay,  or  pedes- 

• 

n  itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the  atten- 
therefbre  excites  the  question — Why  is  the 
to  be  thus  stimulated  ?  Now  the  question 
>  answered  by  the  pleasure  of  the  metre  it* 
Jiis  we  have  shown  to  be  conditional,  and 
t  on  the  appro(Hiateness  of  the  thoughts  and 
M,  to  which  the  metrical  form  is  superadded, 
an  I  conceive  any  other  answer  that  can  be 
given,  short  of  this :  I  write  in  metre,  he- 
rn about  to  use  a  language  diflerent  from 
rose.  Besides,  where  the  language  is  not 
r  interesting  soever  the  reflections  are  that 
)le  of  being  drawn  by  a  philosophic  mind 
thoughts  or  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  metre 
It  often  become  feeble.  Take  the  three  last 
r  the  Sailor's  Mother,  for  instance.  If  I 
a  moment  abstract  from  the  eflect  produced 
ithor*s  feelings,  as  a  man,  by  the  incident  at 
of  its  real  occurrence,  I  would  dare  appeal 
n  judgment,  whether  in  the  metre  itMlf  he 
lofficient  reason  for  their  being  written  met- 


Iras  eontioainc,  the  nid. 
t  MD,  who  manf  a  daj 
oo  the  Mas  ;  but  he  ii  dead  ; 
•mark  be  waa  eait  away : 
bare  trarelled  far  aa  Hull,  to  aae 
dotbea  be  mi^ht  have  left,  or  other  propertj. 

ird  and  cage,  they  both  were  bia ; 
I  ID7  aoa*!  bird ;  and  neat  and  trim 
pC  it ;  maor  vorases 
iasinff  bird  hath  rooe  with  him : 
last  be  tailed  ha  led  the  bird  behind ; 
aifbt  be,  perbapa,  from  bodioga  of  hia  mind. 

a  fellow- lodfer'a  care 

rfk  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed, 

I  came  back  af  ain  ;  and  there 

1  it  when  mr  too  waa  dead  ; 

ow,  God  help  me  for  my  little  wit ! 

U  with  me,  Sir !  he  took  ao  much  delight  in  it." 

jMroportioning  the  emphasis  we  read  these 
0  as  to  make  the  rhymes  perceptible,  even 
«  rhymes  could  scarcely  produce  an  equal 
oddity  and  strangeness,  as  we  feel  here  in 
43 


finding  rhymes  ol  aii  in  sentences  so  exclusively  col- 
loquial. I  would  further  ask  whether,  but  for  that 
visionary  state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  woman 
and  the  susceptibility  of  his  own  genius  had  placed 
the  poet's  imagination,  (a  state,  which  spreads  its  in- 
fluence and  coloring  over  all  that  co-exists  with  the 
exciting  cause,  and  in  which 

**The  aimpleat,  and  the  most  familiar  things 
Gain  a  strange  power  of  apreadtng  awe  around  them  ;'**} 

I  would  ask  the  poet  whether  he  would  not  have  Mt 
an  abrupt  downfall  in  these  veises  from  the  precadiof 
stannf 

"  The  ancient  apirit  la  not  dead ; 
Old  timet,  tboaght  I,  are  breaUiing  there ! 
Proud  waa  I,  that  mj  conntrj  bred 
Boeb  atrengib,  a  dignitf  ao  fair ! 
She  begged  an  alma,  like  one  in  poor  ettate ; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  mj  pride  abate.** 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is,  besides,  worthy  of 
notice,  that  those  stanxas  furnish  the  only  fair  instance 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Words- 
worth's writings,  of  an  actual  adoption,  or  true  imita- 
tkm,  of  the  real  and  very  language  of  low  and  ruttie 
life,  freed  from  provincialisms. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  position  from  all  the  causes 
elsewhere  assigned,  which  render  metre  the  proper 
form  of  poetry,  and  poetry  imperfect  and  defective 
without  metre.  Metre,  therefore,  having  been  con- 
nected with  poetry  most  often  and  by  a  peculiar  fit» 
ness,  whatever  else  is  combined  with  metre  must, 
though  it  be  not  itself  eeaenHaUy  poetic,  have  never> 
theless  some  property  in  common  with  poetry,  as  an 
intermedium  of  affinity,  a  sort  (if  I  may  dare  borrow 
a  well-kix>wn  phrase  from  technical  chemistry)  of 
mordaunt  between  it  and  the  superadded  metre. 
Now,  poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  aflirms,  does 
always  imply  passion,  which  word  must  be  here 
imderstood  in  its  most  general  sense,  as  an  excited 
state  of  the  feelings  and  faculties.  And  as  every 
passion  has  its  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  likewise  have 
its  characteristic  modes  of  expression.  But  where 
there  exists  that  degree  of  genius  and  talent  which 
entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  honors  of  a  poet,  the 
very  act  of  poetic  composition  Utelf  is,  and  is  alloteed 
to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unusual  state  of  excite- 
ment, which,  of  course,  justifies  and  demands  a  cor- 
respondent difllerence  of  language,  as  truly,  though 
not  perhaps  in  as  marked  a  degree,  as  the  excitement 
of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.  The  vividness  of  the 
description  or  declamationi  in  Dohne,  or  Dryden,  is 
as  much  and  as  often  derived  from  the  force  and  fer- 
vor of  the  describer,  as  from  the  reflections,  fwms,  or 

*  Altered  from  the  deeeriptioo  of  Night-Mars  in  the  lU* 
morae: 

"  Oh  HesTeo !  *l  waa  frightftal !  Now  run  down  and  atared  at 
Br  hideouf  shapea  that  cannot  be  remembered ; 
Now  aeeing  nothing,  and  imaging  nothing ; 
But  only  being  afraid — atifled  with  fear ! 
While  every  goodlf  or  familiar  form 
Had  a  atrange  power  of  spreading  terror  round  me  :*' 

N.  B.  Though  Shakspeare  baa.  for  hia  own  •ll-puHfwiat 
porpoaea,  introduced  the  Night-^ort  with  her  own  foals,  fst 
Hair  means  a  Siater,  or  perbapa  a  Hag. 
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inddenta,  which  constitute  their  subject  and  mate-  have  some  simg  in  his  head.    Bat  no  one  ■mpedli 

rials.    The  wheels  take  fire  from  the  mere  rapidity  this,  when  he  says,  "a  wet  morning  shall  noCooofiM 

of  their  motion.    To  what  extent,  and  under  what  us  to  our  beds.**    This,  then,  is  either  a  defect  ii 

modifications,  this  may  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  at*  poetry,  or  it  is  not.    Whoever  should  decide  io  tbi 

tempt  to  define  in  an  after  remark  on  Mr.  Words-  affirmatimt  I  would  request  him  to  le-peruae  any  on 

worth's  reply  to  this  objection,  or  rather  on  his  objeo-  poem,  of  any  confessedly  great  poef,  firom  Hontr  l9 

tion  to  this  reply,  as  already  anticipated  in  hn  preface.  Afiiton,  or  from  Eschylus  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  itrib 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  if  out  (in  thought  J  mean)  every  instance  of  this  kind. 

not  the  same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  ad-  If  the  number  of  these  ftncied  erasures  did  net  nv- 

duce  the  high  spiritual  instinct  of  the  human  being,  tie  him,  or  if  he  continued  to  deem  the  work  m 

impelling  us  to  seek  unity  by  harmonious  adjustment,  proved  by  their  total  omission,  he  roust  advance  ni> 

and  thus  establishing  the  principle,  that  aU  the  parts  Kms  of  no  ordinary  strength  and  evidence— ressw 

of  an  organized  whole  must  be  assimilated  to  the  grounded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature ;  othenvk 

more  important  and  eitential  parts.    This  and  the  1  abould  not  hesitate  to  consider  him  as  a  man  notn 

preceding  arguments  may  be  strengthened  by  the  re-  much  proof  againU  all  authority,  aa  dead  to  it   Tkl 

flection,  that  the  composition  of  a  poem  is  among  the  second  line, 

imitative  arts,  and  that  imitation,  as  opposed  to  copy-         '*  Asd  reddeniaff  Pbobai  Kfte  his  Koldea  tn  ;*' 

ing,  consists  either  in  the  interfusion  of  the  same,  has  indeed  almost  as  many  faults  as  woids.  Bat  thtn 

throughout  the  radically  dipferbnt,  or  of  the  diflbr-  it  is  a  bad  line,  not  because  the  language  is  dirtocl 

•nt  throughout  a  base  radically  the  same.  from  that  of  prose,  but  because  it  conveys  incoi^gra- 

Lastly,  I  appeal  Io  the  practice  of  the  best  poets  of  ous  images ;  because  it  confounds  the  cause  and  ibe 

•II  countries  and  in  all  ages,  as  authorixing  the  opin-  effect,  the  real  thing  with  the  personified  repreanli- 

ion,  {deduced  fVom  all  the  foregoing,)  that  in  eveiy  tive  of  the  thing ;  in  short,  because  it  diflen  froa 

import  of  the  word  essential,  which  would  not  here  the  language  of  oooo  sense!  That  the  **  Phttboi'* 

involve  a  mere  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and  ought  to  is  hackneyed,  and  a  school-boy  image,  is  an  aeddeiai 

be,  an  enaential  difference  between  the  language  of  &ult,  dependent  on  the  age  in  which  the  sudiar 

prose  and  of  metrical  composition.  wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  Iki 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Cray's  Sonnet,  thing.    That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythologjr, 

die  reader's  sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the  is  an  objection  more  deeply  grounded.    Yet  when 

difierent  parts  is  taken  for  granted,  rather  perhaps  too  the  torch  of  ancient   learning  was  re-kindled,  m 

easily.   He  has  not,  at  least,  attempted  to  win  or  com-  cheering  were  its  beams,  that  our  eldest  poets,  est 

pel  it  by  argumentative  analysis.    In  my  conception,  off  by  Christianity  from  all  accredited  madiioefjri 

at  least,  the  lines  rejected,  as  of  no  value,  do,  virith  and  deprived  of  all  acknowledged  guardians  and  wfm- 

the  exception  of  the  two  first,  differ  as  much  and  as  \x^  of  the  great  objects  of  nature,  were  natonllf 

little  from  the  language  of  common  life,  as  these  induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language,  those  fiibolooi 

which  he  has  printed  in  italics,  as  possessing  genuine  personages,  those  forms  of  the  supernatural  in  natuis,* 

excellence.    Of  the  five  linM  thus  honorably  distin-  which  had  given  them  such  dear  delight  in  the 

guished,  two  of  them  differ  from  prose  even  mora  poemsof  their  great  masters.   Nay,  even  at  this  dsy. 

widely  than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow,  what  scholar  of  genial  tasle  will  not  so  far  synpt* 

in  the^on/ion  of  the  words:  thise  with  them,  as  to  read  with  pleasure  in  Pi* 

-A  different  object  do  Vu,e  tt,u  rehire;  'f'^*^"'  ChaUCER,  or    SfenseR,   what    he  WOoH 

My  lonelf  siiKuuh  melts  no  bsart  but  mine ;  perhaps  condemn  as  puerile  in  a  modem  poet? 
jfiMf  m  sur  krtaet  the  imperfect  jepe  expired  I  remember  no  poet  whose  writings  wouki  nfs- 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove,  but  "«'  "^^  **  ^'  **[  ^'  Woidsworth's  theonr.  tbjn 

a  truth,  of  which  no  man  ever  doubted  ?  videlicet.  Spenser.    Yet  will  Mr.  Wordsworth  say,  that  the 

that  there  are  sentences  which  would  be  'equally  in  "^^^  ""^  *«  following  stanzas  is  either  undistmgiuib. 

their  place,  both  in  verse  and  prose.    Assuredly,  it  ^  ^"^  ?*«*'  ^"^  »»»t  ^^T*^*  **^  "^^7  ^L 

does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires  proof.  «*>•' »' »  ^'^^^  and  that  the  stanxas  are  Uoto  in  tfai 

namely,  that  there  are  not  passages  which  would  suit  '^^^  tjueen 
tiie  one,  and  not  suit  the  other.    The  first  line  of  this         "  »'  **»"  ^  northsm  wiconer  had  set 

,^^^^,  :-  J-*: :-u^j  c »u      ^-  i  r  Hii  Mvenrokl  tem«  behind  the  stoadfiut  Muto, 

sonnet  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  language  of  That  ws.  in  ocean  wsts.  yt  sever  wet. 

men  by  the  epithet  to  morning.     (For  we  will  set  But  firm  is  fixt  sod  aoideth  Uirbt  from  fkne 

aside,  at  present,  the  consideration  that  the  particular  To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  wandering  are. 

woid  "  miling  "  is  hackneyed,  and,  (as  it  involves  a  ^"^  '^*»**'*i'  chanticleejwith  hin  note  ahrill 

,    -,  -ir     ^-      X  ■  ■  .     ,  "M  warned  once  that  PbaM>Ga*i  fiery  cans 

sort  of  personificauon,)  not  quite  congruous  with  the  lo  haate  waa  climbinx  up  the  eaatem  hill. 

common  and  material  attribute  of  shining.)    And.  Full  envioua  that  nifht  so  tons  his  room  did  fin.** 

doubtless,  this  adjunction  of  epithets,  for  the  purpose  ^^^h  I.  Com.  2. 5t  S. 

of  additional  description,  where  no  particular  atten- 

tion  is  demanded  for  the  quality  of  the  thing,  would       *  B«'  ti'l  »»'•  ^f  »he  mechanical  syitem  of  phikiaepiv 

be  nodced  as  giving  a  poetic  cast  to  a  man's  con ver-  ^Iw"  "f^^^Sl  "^l!!!^-  "^T^'^!"^  *»»*'S?*'  "1 

_,      ,  J   .  '^  ,  .  ,       ,  teachinf  na  lo  consider  the  world  m  its  R^lsuon  to  God,  Sf  ■ 

ntion.    Should  the  sportsman  exclaim,  **  come^  boyt !  a  buiklint  to  its  maaoo.  leavw  the  idea  of  omnipmssfls  I 

As  rosy  mom  colli  you  up."  he  will  be  supposed  to  mere  abstract  notion  in  the  aute-room  of  our 
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B.hCtm.i.St.i 

Od  Iha  Odolfuy,  to  bow  OMDy  p— iga,  bodi  in 

bpaabooluuMl  in  Uankvsn*  [oaaia,  cmid  I  (sere 

■i  DM  idvidwda)   diract  Uw  raadar'i  atunrian.  Iha 

i^b  tt  which  ii  noat  tmpoetic  bteauti.  and  onlf 


I  Jaynof <rf  OiRiW ,''  bal  tikawiw,  iw)  by  iha  axmtta 

I  of  hu  conlemporarita  no  ]»■  th>n  of  all  >ucMediii| 
cricia,  Ihe  -  prouic  Daniel,"  Yal  Ihoat.  wbo  ttiMt 
'  daiignala  1hi>  wiw  and  aniiabls  writer,  fhm  the  fr»- 
I  qmnl  incorreipondency  oT  hi*  diclioa  to  hia  roecn  in 
I  Ihe  nujonljr  of  hia  omipciitiiani,  not  aoij  drem  them 
valuable  and  inlereiEing  on  other  acoounB,  bat  will- 
ingly  admit.  Ihat  than  are  lo  be  IboDd  (hnrnghanl  hia 
poenu,  and  eapecially  in  hia  EpMa,  and  in  bii  Ify 
mt\'t  TViiini^,  many  and  eiquinUapecimena  or  that 
■tyle  which,  ai  Ihe  luulrnt  ^owuf  of  pion  and  verae. 
ii  cDmoion  lo  both.  A  fine,  and  aloKial  buhleaa  ei- 
ir  beautiea,  ao  for  in  perfoe' 


■  ispabla  of  faiTing  in 


17  mind  tach  Teraaa,     , 


ork  of  VI 


Tbasdi  apecimeoi  it  woald  indeed  be  a  lair  and 
tail  rapt^.  (hat  tbeaa  linta  am  not  bad,  becauae  tbef 
■n  wwpeMie  1  bat  bncauae  ihay  on  emptjr  of  all 
n  idle  attempt 


Ltemponnea,)  ai 


■•  (anva  that  an  apr 

■ndaot  that  be  ii  not  a  man.  Bat  the  aenw  iholl  be 
Boed  and  weigbly.  the  language  eonect  and  digniAed. 
n*  aohject  iDlereiting.  and  Irealed  vnth  feeling; ;  aod 
yal  die  atfle  ihall,  noIniihKanding  all  the«  meriK. 
bi  jollr  bhnneaMa  ai  jmaatc,  and  aolelj  becauae 
the  worda  and  the  aider  of  the  woidi  waald  IJDd 
Ihair  appropriate  place  in  proae,  but  are  not  auilabJe 
loiHtriatlconipiMlian.  The  "  Civil  Wan  "  of  Daniel, 
ii  an  inatmctiTe.  and  even  inlsreating  vnnk;  but  vi 
lake  the  Gdlowing  itanxai.  [and  from  the  hundred 
iaaancea  which  aboond,  I  might  probably  have  aa- 
lacud  othen  far  mon  atriking :) 


Wbainn 
Thatlhaac 
Tdlhoirili 


BraHwwM 


from  the  ptayi  of  Sbakipeare'a  < 

which  are  full  of  jualand  original  ciilictim,  eiprea- 
ed  with  all  the  freahneM  of  originality. 

Among  the  poaiible  effecla  of  practical  adherens* 
Id  a  theory,  that  aima  to  identify  the  ityle  of  pnas 
and  Tene,  [if  it  doea,  indeed,  claim  for  the  lalter  ■ 
yet  nearer  rcaemblance  to  the  average  ityle  of  men 
in  Ihe  viva  voce  intorcoune  of  real  life,)  wa  might 
imlictpale  the  following,  aa  not  1h»  leut  likely  lu  oc- 
cur. II  will  happen,  aa  I  have  indeed  before  ob- 
aerved,  that  Ihe  metre  iaelf,  the  nle  acknowledged 
dlRerence,  will  occoiionally  become  metre  to  the  eye 
only.  The  euttence  of  proninu.  and  that  they  de- 
tract fmm  the  merit  of  a  poom,  mtut  at  length  be 
conceded,  when  a  number  of  aucceiaive  linea  can  be 
rendered,  even  lo  the  moat  delicate  ear,  unrecognis- 
ai  having  even  been  hiteadad  fix 
vene,  by  rimply  tranacribing  them  ai  proae  j  when, 
if  the  poem  bo  in  blank  vene,  thii  can  be  eSecled 
without  any  alteration,  or  at  moat  by  merely  realorinf 
one  or  two  wordi  to  their  proper  placea,  finn  which 
they  had  beea  tronapianled*  kr  no  aasignable  cauae 


■ItOD^.  imdairl  t*Mi. 


Via  it  be  contended,  on  the  one  ride,  that  dieae  ""^  **"• '»  ""■  ""!•"«■■  "■■  >^^ 
ioM  an  moan  and  tenaeleei  I  Or,  on  the  other,  Ihal  I  ^''J^  ^^^'  ^'^Sti"  "1^" 
Ihey  are  not  praiaic.  and  lor  Ool  reaaon  unpoetic  I  ikonfh  fsgd  ud  imsubh  Emiab.  Uu 
lliiipoel'i  well-merilad  epithet  ii  that  of  Ihe  •mil-    stofr  dT  sobuihii  coimiatiiie.  •lUw  j 
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■r  rMWHi.  bat  ihal  of  iti*  aulhor'a  <nnvcniencej  brn 
If  il  be  in  rhyme,  by  the  mere  eichinge  of  Ihe  luici] 
tnrd  or  each  lin«  rortoKM  other  of  the  nme  mni>- 
ing,  cqnaLly  ipprapriale,  dtgnilied  end  euphonic. 

The  BiHwer  or  ntiJMtion  in  the  prrfuFe  to  the  a[i. 
tidpaled  rrtnarh.  "thai  metre  psvea  the  way  touih.  r 
dntincliunt."  ig  conuitied  in  the  Allowing  wosi^ 
■The  diiftnclion  of  thyme  and  metre  i>  valuntarv 
and  unilbrmp  and  not  like  (hat  produced  by  (what  m 
eallpd)  iioatic  diction,  arbitrary,  and  lubjeci  lo  infiniip 
caprice*,  upon  which  no  calciilation  whaleverean  br 
mode.  Id  Ihe  one  rue,  ihe  reader  ■•  uiierly  at  ilic 
marcy  of  the  poet  reapectingwhiii  iraegery  or  dicIi<iTi 
he  may  choose  to  connect  with  ide  paafion,"  But  v. 
IhiRBpocf.ofwhoma  poelia  ipeaking?  No.iurelv' 
rather  of  a  fool  or  madman;  or,  it  beil,  of  a  ^ain  or 


.    TfaiDugh  the  I 


Ihym, 


■  and  figure*  of  apeechf  How  la  iJie 
reader  al  Ihe  nnrjr  oT  luch  men  t  If  he  continae  in 
lead  their  nonaenie.  ii  it  not  hii  own  fault!  Tfif 
nlnmale  end  of  criticiara  ia  much  more  to  eatableh 
Ihe  principleaof  writing,  than  lofumith  nibibow  in 
pat*  judgment  on  what  haa  been  written  by  others  : 
If  indeed  it  were  poaaible  Ihal  Ihe  two  could  he 
feparaied.     But  if  it  be  aaked.  by  wi 


poet  m  to  reguh 
cloeeiylothes 
in  Ihe  market, 
reply:   by  priti 


I  atyle.  if  hi 


:iplee.  the  igmranCi 


n  oT  being  no  poef,  bai 
■tly  or  preaiimptiioua  uaurper  of  the  name '.  By  1 
pfinciplea  of  grammar,  logic,  paychoiogy'  In  fl 
word,  by  auch  a  knowledge  of  [he  facit.  material  a 
aptrilual,  Ihal  moal  apprRuin  to  hia  an,  aa.  if  it  ha 
been  govemeii  and  applied  by  good  itnst.  and  n 


le  reader  al  ih 
n,  ii  Ihe  btler  I 


By  what  rali  that  doea  not  lea' 
pnelV  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  hi 
diatinguiah  between  the  language  auiiaUe  to  iii;>- 
prturd,  and  Ihe  language  whidi  ia  chinciariatic  of 
indi^ged,  anger  F  Or  between  thai  of  rage  and  thai 
Ofjealouayt  Is  il  oblalned  by  wandering  about  in 
narcb  of  angry  or  jealoua  people  in  uncaliivated 
■ocieiy,  in  order  to  copy  their  wordaf  Or  not  ft? 
ntber  by  Ihe  power  of  imagination  pnweeding  upon 
■be  all  in  null  of  human  nature  r  By  medifodon, 
ntber  than  by  sAKmifioa  I  And  by  Ihe  latter  in 
conaeijucnce  only  of  the  former  I  Aa  eyea.  *ir 
which  the  former  hat  pre^determined  their  field  of 


»wer 

There  i> 

wLlliimly  believe. 

rer 

himaelf,  dial  the  li 

and  by  the  nrae  crealiTB  agenry.  will  iha  poeid 

linguiah  the  degree  ard  khid  of  the  i 

duced  by  the  very  act  of  poetic  < 

luitively  wUl  be  kiuw.  what  diSenncea  (fHidtfl 

cunacioua  volition  ia  natural  lo  thai 

what  inalancea  auch  figun*  and  colon 

generate  into  mere  crealuni  of  an  arbitrary  puipa 

cold  teehniMl  artificea  of  oi 

For  even  aa  truth  i>  iti  own  light  and  etidenee.  A 

rogBtive  of  poetic  g 
inaiinct.  in  proper  oApring  from  Ihe  changafap  I 
which  the  grtomn  of  vanity  or  Ihe  biries  of  b' ' 
may  have  Uiid  in  it!  cradle,  or  called  by  iu  M 
Could  a  rule  be  given  tnm  vilAwt,  poetry  wnU  I 
cease  10  be  poetry,  and  aink  into  a  mechanical  ait.  I 
Il  would  be  fiop^ocif  not  niiipt.  The  rata  of  die  L^ 
iHAOiNiTiON  are  IhemtelTca  the  very  poweia  of  -^ 
grovrth  and  production.  The  botiIb  to  which  Ifarf  J 
are  deducible  present  only  the  ootlinea  and  eitOBd  b 
appearance  of  the  fruit  A  deceptive  coonterCeit  at  la 
the  anperficial  form  and  colon  may  be  elaborated;  G 
bat  uie  marble  peach  leela  cold  and  hesty,  nri  P 
otiUm  cmly  put  it  to  their  moutfae.    Wefindmdit    H 

language  of  poelic  fervor  •elfimpaasionad.  Doma'i 
apcalropha  to  the  Sun  in  Ihe  aeoond  aiann  of  hii     ^ 
"  PiTigreaa  of  Ihe  Soul."  ^ 


Buch'it  varlr  balfn  and  i»J 
AaA  mil  anoQ  io  Lhr  I«h 


As  liltle  difficulty  do  we  find  in  eicluding  lion 
the  honoia  oT  unafiicted  warmth  and  devalioii  Ihe 
madnen  prepenae  of  I^udo-poeay.  or  Ihe  stanling 

AyiteTTc  of  wesknen  over-eiening  iiKlf  whicb  buisia 
on  the  unprepared  reader  in  sundry  odea  and  apos- 
tiophea  10  abaimet  terms.  Such  are  ihe  Odes  lo 
Jealousy,  to  Hope,  u  Oblivion,  and  Ihe  like  in  Dods- 
ley'a  collection,  and  Ihe  megannea  of  ihatday.  which 
■eldom  fail  to  remind  me  of  an  Oilbnl  oopy  of  verHS 
on  the  two  Suttonb,  commencing  with 

It  il 


Ir  bribe    lalenB,  and 


lo  be  denied  Ihal  men  of  ' 
even  poeta  of  Inie.  though  not  of  Gm- 
have.  from  a  mialaken  theory,  deluded 
Ihe  9pposito  eitnoa 


both  ihemaelTea  and  otheii 
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i  read,  to  a  oompuiy  of  wnrible  aod  well-edu- 

women,  the  introdoctory  period  of  Cowley'i 

to  his  **  Pindaric  Odet^  written  in  imitation 

^Ike  tljfU  and  manner  of  the  Ode$  of  Pindar.*'    *•  If 

Cowley)  a  man  thoold  undertake  to  tranalato 

iar,  word  for  word,  it  wotdd  be  thought  that  one 

loMui  had  translated  another;  as  may  appear, 

he,  that  underitands  not  the  original,  reads  the 

trttduction  of  him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which 

seems  more  raving.**    I  then  proceeded  with 

I  own  free  version  of  the  second  Olympic,  composed 

the  diaritable  purpose  of  rationalizing  the  Theban 


of  mil  hannonioaa  thingi, 
'^Dtsdiifl  words  and  metking  itrinffi, 
Wkat  God,  what  hero,  wilt  thoa  aiof  Y 
Whst  happy  man  to  aqiul  flories  bring  Y 
Bsfin,  begin  thy  noble  dmiee, 
Aad  let  the  hiOi  aioond  reflect  the  imsge  of  thy  voioa. 
fha  doee  to  Jove  belong, 
Jeve  and  Piea  eleim  thy  ioog. 
Ths  lUr  fim-rmits  of  war,  t^*  Olympte  games, 
Afeidao  ofler'd  ap  to  Jove ; 
Alodee  to  thy  stringi  may  move ! 
Bet  oh !  what  man  to  join  with  theae  can  worthy  prore  Y 
Job  Tberon  boMly  to  their  aacred  names ; 
Theron  the  next  honor  el^ma ; 
Theroo  to  no  man  givea  plaee; 
Ii  ibec  in  Pisa's  and  in  Virtoe's  race; 
Theroo  there,  and  he  alono. 
E'en  his  own  swift  forafathers  has  ootgone." 

One  of  the  company  exclaimed,  with  the  full  assent 
of  the  rest,  that  if  the  original  were  madder  than  this, 
it  must  be  incurably  mad.  I  then  translated  the  ode 
from  the  Greek,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  word  for 
word ;  and  the  impression  was,  that  in  the  general 
movement  of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connec- 
tions and  transitions,  and  in  the  sober  majesty  of  lofty 
sense,  it  appeared  to  them  to  approach  more  nearly 
than  any  other  poetry  they  had  heard,  to  the  style  of 
our  bible  in  the  prophetic  books.  The  first  strophe 
will  sofiice  as  a  specimen: 

"  Te  hari>-eootrolling  hymns !  (or)  ye  hynms  th«  sorereicns 

of  harps! 
What  God  Y  what  Hero  Y 
What  man  shall  we  eelebrats  Y 
Truly  Pisa  is  of  Jove, 
Bat  the  Olympiad  (or  the  Olympic  gamea)  did  Uereales  es- 

Ublkh. 
The  flrrt  fmits  of  the  spoils  of  war. 
But  Theron  for  the  fbnr-hoised  ear. 
That  hoio  vietory  to  him. 
It  behooves  ns  now  to  voies  aload ; 
The  Jnat,  the  Ho^itable. 
The  bolwark  of  Agrigentom, 
Of  renowned  Ikthen 
The  Flower,  even  him 
Who  praserree  his  naUve  dty  erect  aod  safe.*' 


Bot  are  such  rhetorical  caprices  condemnable  only 
for  their  deviation  from  the  language  of  real  life? 
and  are  they  by  no  other  means  to  be  precluded,  but 
by  the  rejection  of  all  distinctions  between  prose  and 
veise,  save  that  of  metre?  Surely,  good  sense,  and  a 
moderate  insight  into  the  oonstitutMni  of  the  human 
nind,  would  be  amply  suflkient  to  prove,  that  such 
laoguage  and  such  combinations  are  the  native  pro- 
duce neither  of  the  fancy  nor  of  the  imagination ;  that 

Mr  operatiao  oonsirts  in  the  excitement  of  surprise 


by  die  juzto-position  and  apparent  reconciliatioa  of 
widely  different  or  incompatible  things.  As  when, 
for  instance,  the  hills  are  nude  to  reflect  the  image 
of  a  voice.  Surely,  no  unusual  tasto  \b  requisite  to 
see  clearly,  that  this  compulsory  juxta-position  is 
not  produced  by  the  presentation  of  impressive  or  de- 
lightful forms  to  the  inward  vision,  nor  by  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  modifying  powers  with  which  the 
genius  of  the  poet  had  united  and  inspirited  all  the 
objects  of  his  thought ;  that  it  is  therefore  a  speciea 
of  wUt  a  pure  work  of  the  wiU^  and  implies  a  leisure 
and  self-posseasion  both  of  thought  luid  of  feeling,  in- 
compatible with  the  steady  forvor  of  a  mind  poa- 
sessed  and  filled  with  the  grandeur  of  its  subject  To 
sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence :  When  a  poem* 
or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shall  be  adduced,  which  is  evi- 
dently vicious  in  the  figures  and  contexture  of  iti 
style,  yet  for  the  condemnation  of  which  no  reason 
can  be  assigned,  except  that  it  difiTera  from  the  style 
in  which  men  actually  converre ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be  either  plausible  or 
practicable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either  rule,  guid- 
ance, or  precaution,  that  might  not,  more  easily  and 
more  safely,  as  well  as  more  naturally,  have  been 
deducod  in  the  author's  own  mind,  from  consideitf 
tions  of  grammar,  logic,  and  the  truth  and  nature  of 
things,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  works,  whoat 
fiime  is  not  of  onk  country,  nor  of  onx  age. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Continnaiion— Coneeming  the  real  ohjeet  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble, Mr.  Wordsworth  had  before  him  in  hia  critical  prefhes  ■ 
Elucidation  and  application  of  this. 

It  might  appear  from  some  passagea  in  the  former 
part  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  prefoce,  that  he  meant  to 
confine  his  theory  of  style,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
close  accordance  with  the  actual  language  of  men,  to 
those  particular  subrjects  from  low  and  rustic  lift^ 
which,  by  way  of  experiment,  he  had  purposed  to 
naturalize  as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poetry. 
But  from  the  train  of  argument  that  follows ;  from 
the  reference  to  Milton ;  and  from  the  spirit  of  hia 
critique  on  Gray's  sonnet,  those  sentences  appear  to 
have  been  rather  courtesies  of  modesty  than  actual 
limitations  of  his  system.  Tet  so  groundless  does 
this  system  appear  on  a  close  examination;  and  so 
strange  and  overwhelming  in  its  consequences,*  that 
I  cannot,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did  ever 
himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqualified  sense  in  which  hia 
expressions  have  been  imderstood  by  others,  and 

I -  I  — • 

*  I  had  in  my  mind  the  striking  bat  untranslatable  epithet, 
which  the  celebrated  Meodelaesohn  applied  to  th«  great 
foooder  of  the  Critical  Philoeophy,  **2>cr  a//««x«nR«lai«iids 
JTmC*'  i.  e.  the  aU-beermhing,  or  rather  the  s//-(»-iM(A<sr* 
tnuking  Kawt.  In  the  fiicility  aod  foree  of  compound  epi- 
thets, the  Oennan,  from  the  oamber  of  its  eases  and  mfleotaoaib 
approaches  to  the  Greek :  that  language  so 


"  Blem'd  In  the  happy  marriage  of  sweat  words, 


»f 


It  is  in  the  wofhl  haishneas  of  its  sooads 
Gsrmaa  need  shrink  bam  the  comparison. 


aloBS  that  At 
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which,  indeed,  •coording  to  all  the  oommon  laws  of 
interpretation,  they  aBem  to  near.  What  then  did  ho 
mean  ?  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  clear  perception, 
not  unaccompanied  with  diaguat  or  contempt,  to  the 
gaudy  affectatiom  of  a  style  which  passed  too  current 
with  too  many  for  poetic  diction,  (though  in  truth,  it 
had  OS  little  pretensions  to  poetry  as  to  logic  or  com- 
mon sense,)  he  narrowed  his  view  for  the  time;  and 
feeling  a  justifiable  pcelerence  for  the  language  of 
nature  and  of  good  sense,  even  in  its  humblest  and 
least  ornamented  ibrms,  he  suffered  himself  to  ex- 
press, in  terms  at  once  too  large  and  too  ezclusiTe.his 
predilection  (or  a  style  the  most  remote  possible  from 
the  false  and  showy  splendor  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
plode. It  is  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  first 
merely  comparative,  deviated  for  a  time  into  direct 
partiality.  But  the  real  object  which  he  had  in  view 
was,  I  doubt  not,  a  species  of  excellence  which  had 
been  long  before  most  happily  characterized  by  the 
judicious  and  amiable  Garve,  whose  works  are  so 
justly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Germans,  in  his 
remarks  on  Gkllert,  (see  Sammlung  Einiger  Ab- 
handlunged  von  Christian  Garve)  from  which  the 
fellowing  is  literally  translated.  **The  talent  that  is 
required  in  order  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhaps 
greater  than  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or 
would  find  it  in  his  power  to  acquire:  the  talent  to 
seek  only  the  apt  expression  of  the  thought,  and  yet 
to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  the  rhyme  and  the 
metre.  Gellert  possessed  this  happy  gift,  if  ever  any 
one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  con* 
tributed  more  to  the  great  and  universal  impression 
which  his  fables  made  on  their  first  publication,  or 
conduces  more  to  their  continued  popularity.  It  was 
a  strange  and  curious  phenomenon,  and  such  as,  in 
Germany,  had  been  previously  unheard  of,  to  read 
▼eraes  in  which  every  thing  was  expressed,  just  as 
one  would  wish  to  talk,  and  yet  alt  dignified,  attract 
ive  and  interesting ;  and  all  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly correct  as  to  the  measure  of  the  syllables  and 
the  rhyme.  It  is  certain  that  poetry,  when  it  has  at- 
tained this  excellence,  makes  a  fer  greater  impression 
than  prose.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  even  the  grati- 
fication which  the  very  rhymes  afford,  becomes  then 
DO  longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling  gratification." 

Ifowever  novel  this  phenomenon  may  have  been 
in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Gellert,  it  is  by  no  means 
new,  nor  yet  of  recent  existence  in  our  language. 
Spite  of  the  licentiousness  with  which  Spenser  occa- 
sionally compels  the  orthography  of  his  words  into  a 
subservience  to  his  rhjrmes,  the  whole  Fairy  Queen 
is  an  almost  continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Wal- 
ler's song.  *'  Go,  lovely  Rose,*'  &c.,  is  doubtless  femi- 
liar  to  most  of  my  readers;  but  if  I  had  happened  to 
have  had  by  me  the  Poems  of  Cotton,  more,  but  far 
less  deservedly,  celebrated  m  the  author  of  Virgil  tra- 
▼estied,  I  should  have  indulged  m3rself,  and,  I  think, 
have  gratified  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his 
aerious  works,  by  selecting  some  admirable  wpecuamm 
of  this  style,  lliere  are  not  a  few  poems  in  that  to* 
ume,  replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  im- 
age, and  pesskm,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  the 
poetiy  of  the  milder  muw ;  and  yet  so  worded,  that  | 


the  reader  aees  no  one  reason  either  in  ihm  seledia 
or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  he  might  aot  ha*'« 
said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  conveiatfioa 
and  cannot  conceive  how  indeed  he  oould  have  ei 
pressed  such  thoughts  otherwise,  without  loss  or  in 
jury  to  his  meaning. 

Bat,  in  truth,  our  language  is,  and,  from  die  fim 
dawn  of  poetry,  ever  has  been,  particalarly  rich  ia 
compositions  distinguished  by  this  excellence.  The 
final  e,  which  is  ik>w  mute,  in  Chaucer's  age  wu 
either  sounded  or  dropt  indifierently.  We  oanslvM 
still  use  either  bdoved  or  hdmfd,  aooording  ss  tk 
rhjrme,  or  measure,  or  the  purpose  of  more  or  Ihb  so- 
lemnity may  require.  Let  die  reader,  then,  only 
adopt  the  pronunciatioo  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  cool 
at  which  he  lived,  both  with  respect  to  the  fbil  t 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable,  I  woold 
then  venture  to  ask  what,  even  in  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage of  el^^nt  and  unafi^ted  women,  (who  an  the 
peculiar  mistresses  of  "  pure  Elnglish,  and  imdefiled,'^ 
what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  seemingly  mora 
unstudied,  than  the  following  stanzas  from  Chauoer'i 
lYoilus  and  Creseide. 


"And  sAer this  forth  to  the  gale  be 
Tber  u  CrcMide  oat  rode  a  fall  fode  pass: 
And  op  and  doun  tiMre  nade  he  many  a  wioM^ 
And  to  himaeir  fall  oft  be  Mid,  Alaa ! 
Fro  heanb  toda  017  bliMO  aad  onr  aolas : 
Ai  woold  bliMfal  God  now  for  bb  joia, 
I  might  her  seoe  agan  eooe  into  Troie ! 
Aad  to  tha  yondar  hiil  I  gaa  har  gaida. 
Alas!  and  thaia  I  took  of  hw  my  laava: 
And  yond  I  aaw  bar  to  her  fkthir  rida; 
For  aorrow  of  which  my  haarta  ihall  to*el«va; 
And  hithir  horaa  I  eama  whan  it  was  vn ; 
Aad  hara  I  dwall ;  oat-east  from  alia  joia. 
And  ihall.  til  I  maia  aaaa  har  efla  in  Troie. 
And  of  himselfe  imaginid  he  ofta 
To  ben  defaitid,  pale  and  waxen  laaa 
Than  he  was  wonle,  and  that  aieo  aaidin  loAa, 
What  may  it  be  1    Who  can  tha  aotbe  giia«i 
Wby  Troilot  hath  all  thit  heav'meaa  1 
And  al  thia  n*  ai  bat  hit  melaneholie. 
That  he  had  of  himaetfii  saeh  phantaaia. 
Another  time  imaginin  he  woald  t 

That  every  wight,  that  pamed  him  hy  the  war 
Had  of  him  roathe.  and  that  they  aaiso  dmoli 
I  am  right  lorry,  TroihM  will  die ! 
And  thw  he  drove  a  daia  yet  forth  or  tw«y. 
Aa  ye  have  herde :  aaehe  life  gan  be  to  lade 
Al  he  that  alrove  betwizin  hope  and  dreda : 

For  which  him  likid  in  hit  aoogia  diewa 
Th'  eocheaon  of  hit  wo  ai  ha  beat  might. 
And  made  a  aonge  of  wordia  but  a  fewe. 
Somewhat  hia  woefull  herte  for  to  light. 
And  when  he  was  from  every  mann'is  eight 
With  lofte  voiee  he  of  hia  lady  dare. 
That  abaent  was,  gaa  aing  ae  ye  stay  hear: 
•         •         •         •         a        a        • 

Thw  aoog  when  he  that  aongin  had,  fhll  seoa 
He  4UI  again  bto  bis  aighrt  olde : 
And  every  night,  aa  waa  his  woala  to  doae. 
He  atode  tha  bright  mooas  to  beholda. 
And  all  hit  wrrowe  to  the  moone  he  tolde. 
And  aaid :  I  wig,  when  thou  art  homid  news. 
I  Ihall  be  glad,  if  ai  tha  worid  be  trewe!*' 

Another  exquiaito  master  of  this  species  of  ^i 
where  the  scholar  and  the  poet  npplies  the  mateiial, 
but  the  perfect  well-bred  gentleman  the  ezprewaoi 
and  the  arrangeniMit.  is  Gaoige  Herbert    Aa  fitai 


HOGRAraUA  UTERABIA. 


the  rabject,  and  the  loo  frequent  quainU 
loughts,  hifl  **  Temple,  or  Sacred  POema 
'jaculatjooa,**  are  comparatively  bat  lit* 
ihall  extract  two  poema.  The  first  ia  a 
ly  admirable  for  the  weight,  number, 
1  of  the  thoughta,  and  ibr  the  simple  dig- 
mguage.  (Unle«,  indeed,  a  fiutidioua 
bject  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  line.) 

a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have 
ly  for  the  prcaent  purpose,  but,  likewise, 
fxample  and  illuatration  of  an  assertion 
fimner  page  of  these  sketches :  namely, 
tcteriatic  fault  of  our  elder  poets  ia  the 
it  which  diatinguiahes  loo  many  of  our 
rersihers;  the  one  conveying  the  most 
ghts  m  the  roost  correct  and  natural  Ian-, 
:her  in  the  moat  fantastic  language  am- 
sat  trivial  thoughts.    The  latter  is  a  rid- 

the  former  an  enigma  of  thoughts.  The 
ae  of  an  odd  passage  in  Drayton's  Ideas  : 

SONNET  DC. 

nen,  to  I  njself  do  moM, 
»  Mrt  I  wrait  iaveotioD  m  ; 
UwM  eiddif  metaphor*  I  tm, 
Im  iMth  the  ffreatar  part  do  go  Y 
>ive  70U  :  /  am  lunatic  I 

eealls  a  still  odder  peange  in  the  *<  Stn- 
ke  Shadow  of  the  Tniq)le**  a  connected 
la  in  imitation  of  Herbert's  **  Temple," 
ditions  annexed  to  it 

>w  Dijr  mind 
It  ffiaveird! 

Not  a  thoogfat, 
Ll  can  find, 
Buff  ravell'd 

All  to  nooffht ! 
tt  end*  of  tbredf. 
And  nftrraw  ■brods 

oriim; 

Kaot't  ■wrled  raflb, 

Loom  broken  tufb 
Oftwifts; 
meditation'!  ragged  clothing, 
d  and  woven,  ihape  a  lote  for  nothing: 
link,  and  then  I  am  in  pain 
r  to  aothink  that  thoagbt  again ! 

f  after  these  burlesque  paasagea,  I  can- 
>  the  extracts  promiaed,  without  chang- 
ous  tone  of  feeling  by  the  interpoaitioo 
lUowing  stanzas  of  Herbert's: 

vutTtnc. 

laj.  to  cool,  to  calm,  to  bright, 
dal  of  the  earth  and  tkj: 
w  shall  weep  thr  fall  to-night. 
For  thott  maat  dye! 

OM,  whoae  hue  angry  and  brava 
t  raah  gazer  wipe  hk  eye: 
>t  is  erer  in  its  grave. 
And  thon  must  dye! 

mat,  fall  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
whore  sweets  eonqwoted  Ue: 
lie  shows  ye  have  yoar  ekma^ 
And  all  must  dye ! 

THE  B080M-nN . 

Hcnnit,  by  George  Herbert 
lat  care  hast  thou  begirt  as  rooad  T 
ssioo  oi  I  then  seboolmasten 
Dd 


Deliver  as  to  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 

To  rulsB  ef  reason,  holy  messengera. 
Pulpits  snd  Saadays,  sorrow  dogging  nn, 

AflTietions  sorted,  angoisb  of  ail  sixes. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  eatch  us  in. 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  before  hand,  tiee  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears : 

Without,  our  shame ;  within,  our  oonecieooes ; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopec  and  fears ! 

Tet  all  these  fences,  and  their  whole  array. 

One  canning  bo»om-$in  blows  quite  away. 

LOVE  UNKMOWN. 

Dear  friead,  sit  down,  the  tale  is  long  and  sad : 
And  in  my  faintings,  I  presume,  your  love 
Will  more  comply  than  help.  A  Lord  I  had. 
And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  may 
I  hoU  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 
To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day 
And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart.    But  be 

(I  sigh  to  say) 
Loakt  oa  a  servant  who  did  know  his  qre. 
Better  than  you  knew  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Than  I  myself.    The  servant  instantly. 
Quitting  the  fruit,  seiz'd  on  my  heart  alone. 
And  threw  it  ia  a  fool,  wherein  did  fall 
A  stream  of  Mood,  which  issued  from  the  side 
Of  a  great  rock :  I  well  remember  all. 
And  have  good  cause :  there  it  was  dipt  and  dy*d, 
And  washt,  and  wrong  !  the  very  ringing  yet 
EnfNoeth  tears.    Tour  kemrt  mat  fornix  I  ftecr. 
Indeed 'tis  true.   1  did  and  do  commit 
Many  a  fault,  more  than  my  lease  will  bear ; 
Tet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  deny'd. 
Bat  yea  riiall  hear.    Afler  my  heart  was  weO, 
And  elean  and  hit,  as  I  one  evaatida. 

(I  sigh  to  talU 
Walkt  by  myself  abroad,  T  saw  a  large 
Aad  spacious  furnace  flambg.  and  thereon 
A  boiling  ealdroo,  rooad  about  iHMse  verga 
Was  io  great  loiters  set  AFFLICTION. 
The  greatness  show'd  the  owner.   So  I  went 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold, 
Thiakfaig  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  piueeat, 
Ta  warm  his  lovo.  which,  I  tttd  Ibar,  grew  oaJd. 
Bat  as  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  me,  slipt  his  hand. 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  scaikling  pan ; 
My  heart  that  broaght  il  (do  yoa  aodemaad  1) 
The  effertf'*  heart    Tow  hurt  ma$  Aard,  IJltm* 
Indeed  'tis  true.   I  found  a  caUons  maUer 
Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  there : 
But  with  a  richer  blood  than  seaMtnr  water 
1  bathed  it  often,  e'en  with  holy  btood. 
Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  bare  wias^ 
A  friend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good. 
E'en  taken  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
Ta  oapple  hardnessee.   But  at  the  leagth 
Ool  of  the  cahlren  gettiav,  sooa  I  led 
Uolo  my  house,  where  to  repair  the  strength 
Which  I  had  lost,  I  hasted  to  my  bed ; 
But  when  I  thouf^  to  sleep  out  aB  these  fhdRs, 

(Isigh  ta  spaatj 
I  fboad  thalnoBM  had  ataff'd  Iha  bed  with  thooghl^ 
I  woald  say  tkona.   Dear,  could  my  heart  not  break. 
When  with  my  pleasures  even  my  rest  was  goaa  1 
Ftdl  well  I  onderstood  who  had  been  there ; 
Far  I  had  gioea  the  key  to  noaa  bat  ooa : 
It  must  be  he.    Tour  heart  mat  iuU,  I  fear. 
Indeed  a  slack  and  deepy  stats  of  mind 
IMd  oft  possess  me ;  so  that  when  1  pray'd. 
Though  my  lipe  WMit,  my  heart  did  stay  behind. 
But  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid, 
ffho  look  av  goUt  apoa  Mm.    7Vul9,frkmi: 
Jbr  ought  I  hear,  voar  wuuier  akoan  to  aaa 
Morefaoor  (Aoa  yea  mot  of,   Mark  the  sad/ 
Thofemi  ad  ontg  urikat  mat  old  renom : 
Tk§  ealdron  enppied  mhat  isas  groom  too  Aard.* 
TV  CAenu  did  foisJcta  mhat  ma$  #f«aMi  too  Mil 


aso 
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All  did  but  ttritte  to  wund  what  yoK  had  marred. 
Wkenfere  he  cheer* d  and  prtuae  him  U  thefyU 
Each  day,  each  hour,  each  moment  of  tk»  mmk. 
Who  fain  mould  hone  99%  he  ii#«,  lemdoTt  quick  I 


CHAPTER  XX-    . 

The  former  taboeet  eontinoed— The  oeutnl  ityle,  or  Uiat 
common  to  ProM  and  Poetry,  exemplified  by  epeeimem 
from  Chaucer,  Herbert,  &e. 

I  HAVE  no  (ear  in  declaring  my  oonvicUon,  that  the 
excellence  defined  and  ezempliiied  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  is  not  the  characteristic  ezcellenoe  of  Mr. 
Woidsworth's  style;  because  I  can  add  with  equal 
■incerity,  that  it  is  precluded  by  higher  powen.  The 
praise  of  uniform  adherence  to  genuine,  logical  Eng- 
lish, is  luidoubtedly  his;  nay,  laying  the  main  em- 
phasis on  the  word  unifonm,  I  will  dare  add,  that  of 
all  contemporary  poets,  it  is  M<  alone.  For  in  a  less 
absolute  sense  of  the  word,  I  should  certainly  include 
Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Btron,  and,  as  to  all  his  later 
writings,  Mr.  Soctthet,  the  exceptioDB  in  their  works 
being  so  few  and  imimportant  But  of  the  specific 
excellence  described  in  the  quotation  from  Garve,  I 
appear  to  find  more  and  more  undoubted  specimens 
in  the  work  of  others;  for  instance,  among  the  minor 
poems  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  our  illustrious 
Laureate.  To  me  it  will  always  remain  a  singular 
and  noticeable  fact,  that  a  thetvy  which  would  estab- 
lish this  lingua  communiMt  not  only  as  the  best,  but  as 
the  only  commendable  style,  should  have  proceeded 
from  a  poet  whose  dictioD,  next  to  that  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  appears  to  me  of  all  others  the  most  indi- 
vidualized and  characteristic.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controvert- 
ed  passages  of  Mr.  W.*s  critical  prefitce  by  the  pur- 
pose and  object  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
intended,  rather  than  by  the  sense  which  the  words 
themselves  most  convey,  if  they  are  taken  without 
this  allowance. 

A  person  of  any  taste,  who  had  but  studied  three 
or  four  of  Shakspeare's  principal  playi,  would,  with- 
out the  name  affixed,  scarcely  fiul  to  reoogniae  as 
Shakspeare's,  a  quotation  fWxn  any  other  play,  though 
but  of  a  fow  lines.  A  similar  peculiarity,  though  in 
a  lea  degree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  when- 
ever he  speaks  in  his  own  person;  or  whenever, 
though  under  a  feigned  name,  it  is  clear  that  he  him- 
self is  still  speaking,  as  in  the  different  dramatis  per- 
sona of  the  *'  Recluse.'*  Even  in  the  other  poems 
in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic  there  are 
few  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  burst  forth. 
The  reader  might  often  address  the  poet  in  his  own 
words  with  reference  to  the  persons  introduced : 


**  It  aeema.  ai  I  retrace  the  ballad  line  by 
That  bat  half  of  it  is  tbeiiB,  and  the  belter  half  is  tMae.*' 

Who,  having  been  previously  acquainted  vrith  any 
considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poblica- 
tions,  and  having  studied  them  vrith  a  full  foeUng  of 
the  author's  genius,  vrould  not  at  onoe  claim  as 
Wofdfwortfaian,  the  little  poem  on  die  rainbow  f 

*«The  eUU  b  Ikthsr  of  Iks  SMB.  *e.'* 


Or  in  the  "  Lucy  Gray  T 

"  No  mate,  oo  comrade  Loey 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor ; 
The  omoeteet  thhtg  thet 
Betide  a  hmmmm  door,** 


Or  in  the  "  Idle  Shepherd-boys  r 

*  Along  the  river's  etony  marge 
The  eand-larii  chante  a  joyooa  eoeg  i 
Tbo  thmeh  ia  ba«y  in  the  wood. 
And  earoli  load  and  ttronf. 
A  thoiMand  lambs  are  oo  the  rock. 
AU  newly  bom !  both  earth  and  sky 
Keep  jubilee,  and  more  than  aU, 
Tboee  boys  with  their  gnoa  coronal. 
They  never  hear  the  cry, 
That  plaintive  cry  which  op  the  bin 
Comee  from  the  depth  of  Dongeon  OjlL' 

Need  I  mention  the  exquisite  description  of 
Lock  in  the  **  Blind  Highland  Boy."  Who  bi 
tells  a  tale  in  such  language  to  the  little  OOM 
fireside 


"Tet  bad  he  many  a  mdea  dream, 
BoUi  when  he  heard  the  eat )e*e  ecress^ 
And  when  be  beard  the  torrent*e  roar. 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  iboie 

Near  where  their  eottace  stood. 

Beside  a  lake  their  eottace  stood. 
Not  small  like  oars  a  peaceful  flood ; 
But  one  of  mifbty  sin,  and  strange 
That  roogh  or  smooth  is  foil  of  ehaaie 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  lake  by  night  and  day. 
The  great  sea-water  finds  its  way 
lliroagh  long,  long  windings  of  the  hSSe, 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills ; 

And  rivers  large  and  stroof : 


Then  harries  back  the  road  it  eai 
Retams  on  errand  still  the  same ; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new ; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do. 

As  long  as  earth  shall  tast 

And  with  the  coming  of  the  tide. 
Come  boats  and  ships  that  sweetly  ride. 
Between  the  woods  and  loAy  rocks ; 
And  to  the  sbejrfmd  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lands.'* 

I  might  quote  almost  the  whole  of 
but  take  the  following  stanzas  : 

"  Bat  as  yoa  have  before  been  told. 
This  striiding,  sportive,  gay  and  bokU 
And  with  his  dancing  creet, 
80  beaatiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roam'd  about  with  vagrant  beads 
Of  Indians  In  the  West. 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roarinf  hick« 
The  tamah  of  a  tropic  sky. 
Might  well  be  dangeroos  food 
For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  id^rea 
80  mock  of  earth,  so  much  of  heavsa. 
And  such  impetooos  blood. 

Whatever  ia  those  dimes  he  foood 

Irregular  In  sight  or  sound. 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

A  kindred  impulse ;  seem'd  alUed 

To  his  own  powers,  and  jostifled 

The  workhMs  of  kk  hsait. 


Nor  lees  to  feed  vtriaptnoos  thoo^ 
The  beaoteooB  feme  of  natars 
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ee«  and  lovely  flowers ; 
reesef  their  own  laoeuor  lent, 
an  had  feelinfft,  which  thef  lent 
Into  thoee  magic  bowers. 

hia  worst  pa  rf  aits,  I  ween, 
nmetimes  there  did  inierven* 
opee  of  high  intent, 
ssions,  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
ateljr.  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment." 

Vfr.  Wordsworth's  more  elevated  oompo- 
li  already  fbrni  three-fourths  of  his  works ; 
trust,  constitute  hereafter  a  still  larger 
-from  these,  whether  in  rhyme  or  blank 
lid  be  difficult,  and  almost  superfluous, 
ances  ofa  diction  peculiarly  his  own ;  of 
h  cannot  be  imitated  without  its  being 
ognized.  as  originating  in  Mr.  Words- 
x>uld  not  be  easy  to  open  on  any  one  of 
ains,  that  does  not  contain  examples  of 
)re  in  proportion  as  the  lines  are  more 
d  most  like  the  author.  For  those  who 
to  have  been  less  familiar  with  his 
111  give  three  specimens  taken  with  little 
i  first  from  the  lines  on  the  **Bot  or 

if  ERE,*" — who 

ie  boolings  to  the  silent  owls, 

night  answer  him.    And  thef  would  shonti 

watery  vale  and  shout  again 
hallooe.  and  screams,  and  echoes  load 
and  redoubled,  concourse  wild 
ind  jocund  din.    And  when  it  chane'd, 
M  of  deep  silence  mock'd  hb  skill, 
timtt  in  that  silence,  while  he  hung 

m  gentle  shoeh  of  mild  furpritt 
ill  far  into  hit  heart  the  rtoice 
tin  torrents ;  sr  the  visible  scene* 
tr  unawares  into  his  mind 
V  solemn  imagery,  its  rochs, 
and  that  unci^tain  heaven,  received 
rem  ef  the  steady  lake.** 

If  orlh's  having  judiciously  adopted  "  concourse 
passage  for  "  a  wild  scene'*  as  it  stood  io  the 
,  eneourafea  me  to  hasard  a  remark,  whieh  I 
d  not  have  msde  in  the  worka  of  a  poet  leaa 
rate  in  the  use  of  words,  than  be  Is,  to  bis  own 
!t  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word  "  scent?* 
tence  in  which  it  is  retained.  Drgden,  and  he 
re  eareleaa  verses,  was  the  first,  as  fkr  aa  my 
B  discovered,  who  for  the  eonvenienea  of  rhyme 

in  the  vague  sense,  which  has  been  since  too 
3  our  best  writers,  and  which  (unfortunately,  1 

as  its  first  explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dio- 
erefore  would  be  taken  by  an  incautioua  reader 
(ttse.  In  9hakspeare  and  Milton,  the  word  b 
ihout  some  clear  reference,  proper  or  meta- 
B  theatre.    Thus  Milton ; 

d  pine,  and  fir,  and  branehing  palm. 
scent :  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
mve  shade,  a  woody  tktairt 
lest  view.'* 

ly  extension  of  its  meaning,  because  the  word 
)  equivocal  than  might  be  wished  ;  inaaaaoeh 
d  use  which  I  recommend,  it  may  atill  aignify 
lings ;  namely,  the  scenery,  and  the  ebaraeteia 
■eeented  on  the  stage  during  the  pvaaeoee  of 
tea.  It  can  therefore  be  preeerved  from  ob- 
f  keeping  the  original  signUieatioa  foD  in  the 
lihon  again; 


The  second  shall  be  that  noble  hnitation  of  Dray- 
tont  (if  it  was  not  rather  a  coincidence)  in  the  *'  Jo- 
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ANNA. 

"  When  I  had  gased  perhaps  two  roinutea*  Q>ace, 
Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
That  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laogh*d  aloud. 
The  rock,  like  someihmg  starting  (Vom  a  sleep, 
Took  up  th^  lady*s  voice,  and  laugh' d  again ! 
That  ancient  woman  seated  on  Helm-crag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern !    Hammar-semrf 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Silver-How,  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter :  southern  Lamghrigg  beard 
And  FtifiUld  answered  with  a  mountain  lone. 
Helvillon  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carried  the  lady's  voice !— old  Skiddaw  blew 
Hb  speaking  trumpet !— back  out  of  the  cloudi 
From  Glaramaru  aouthward  came  the  voice : 
And  Kirkstont  tossed  it  from  hb  misty  head  !  ** 

The  third,  which  if  in  rb3rme,  I  take  fWxn  the 
<*  Song  at  the  feast  of  Brougham  Castle  upon  the  re- 
storation of  Lord  CIifibnl,the  shepherd  to  the  eatalea 
of  his  ancestors.** 

**  Now  another  day  b  come 
Fitter  hopes,  and  nobler  doom : 
He  hath  thrown  aside  hb  crook. 
And  hath  buried  deep  hb  book; 
jSrmour  rutting  m  (As  haUt 
On  the  blood  ef  Clifford  esUs ; 
Quell  the  Scot,  exclaims  the  lance  I 
Star  me  to  the  heart  ef  F)ranet, 
Is  the  longing  of  tht  shield-- 
Tell  thp  name,  thou  trembling  Midi 
Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  &«, 
Groan  thou  with  our  victory  I 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 
When  our  abepherd,  in  hb  poww. 
Mailed  and  horsed  with  lance  and  aword. 
To  hb  aneeators  reatored. 
Like  a  re-appearing  star. 
Like  a  glory  firom  a&r, 
Fttvt  thaU  head  the  Jlockiifwmrr* 

Alaa !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know, 
That  for  a  tranquil  aoul  the  lay  waa  framed. 
Who,  long  compelled  in  hamUe  walks  to  go, 
Waa  aoflaoed  into  feeUng,  aootbed,  and  taaaed. 
Love  had  bo  found  io  buta  where  poor  men  lie  ■ 
Hb  daily  teachers  had  been  wooda  and  rills, 
Tie  tOence  that  is  in  tht  starry  sky, 
Tht  titsp  that  is  among  tht  lornly  hillt,** 

The  words  themselves  in  the  foregoing  extracta 
are,  no  doubt,  sufliciently  common,  for  the  greater 
part  (Bat  in  what  poem  are  they  not  so  f  if  we  ex- 
cept a  few  misadventorous  attempts  to  translate  the 
art!  and  aciencea^into  verse  ?)  In  the  **  Excursion,** 
the  number  of  polysyllabic  (or  what  the  common 
people  call,  dictionary)  words  is  more  than  usually 
greaL  (And  so  must  it  needs  be,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  an  author's  conception,  and 
his  aolicitude  to  express  them  with  predsion.)    Bat 

t  Which  Copland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  quickly  every  hill 
Upon  her  verge  that  standa.  the  neighboring  valleys  A)l . 
HtMUon  fW>m  hb  height,  it  through  the  mountaina  threw 
Proa  whom  as  soon  again,  the  aound  Dunbalrate  drew. 
From  whose  stone-trophied  head,  it  on  the  Wendross  went. 
Which,  tow'rda  the  aea  again,  reaounded  it  to  Dent : 
Thai  Broadwater,  therewith  within  her  banka  astound, 
la  sailing  to  the  aea  toM  it  to  Kgremound, 
Whose  bttild'uigs^  waika,  and  atreeta,  with  achoca  load  and 
long, 

DU  Bigbtily  eonunend  old  Csp/oad  for  her  song ! 

Dragtom's  Polgaltion:  Song  ZXX 
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are  those  words  in  tho§e  places,  conmonly  einplojred 
ID  real  life  to  exprete  the  tame  thought  or  outward 
thing  ?  Are  ihey  the  style  used  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  spoken  words  ?  No !  nor  are  the  nxxies 
of  connexions :  and  still  less  the  breaks  and  transi- 
tions. Would  any  but  a  poet — at  least  could  anyone 
without  being  conscious  that  he  had  expressed  him- 
self with  noticeable  vivacity — have  described  a  bird 
singing  loud,  by  "*  The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood  ?" 
Or  have  spoken  of  boys  with  a  string  of  club-raoas 
round  their  rusty  hats,  as  the  boys  **  vitk  their  green 
coronal  T'  Or  have  translated  a  beautiful  May  day, 
into  **  Bdh  earth  and  sky  keep  jubilee  V*  Or  have 
brought  all  the  different  marks  and  circumstances  of 
a  sea-lock  before  the  mind,  as  the  actions  of  a  living 
and  acting  power  7  Or  have  represented  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sky  in  the  water,  aa  '*  Thai  uncertain  kea- 
mn  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake  t"  Even 
tlie  grammatical  construction  is  not  unfrequently  pe- 
culiar ;  as  *'  The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high,  the 
tumult  of  a  tropic  sky,  might  well  be  dangerous  food 
to  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given,  Su:.'*  There  is 
a  peculiarity  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  itvvafmjiv 
(i.  e.  the  omission  of  the  connective  particle  before 
the  last  of  several  words,  or  several  sentences,  used 
grammatically  as  single  words,  all  being  in  the  same 
case,  and  governing  or  governed  by  the  same  verb) 
and  not  less  in  the  construction  of  words  by  appon- 
tion  (lo  htm  a  youth )  In  short,  were  there  excluded 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compositions  all  that  a 
literal  adherence  to  the  theory  of  his  preface  would 
exclude,  two-thirds  at  least,  of  the  marked  beauties 
o€  his  poetry  must  be  erased.  For  a  far  greater 
number  of  lines  would  be  sacrificed,  than  in  any 
other  recent  poet;  because  the  pleasure  received 
fiom  Wordsworth's  poems  being  less  derived  either 
from  excitement  of  curiosity,  or  the  rapid  flow  of 
narration,  the  striking  passages  form  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  fair  crite- 
rion of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  I  even  think 
it  such ;  but  merely  as  matter  of  fact  I  aflinn,  that 
from  no  contemporary  writer  could  so  many  lines  be 
quoted,  without  reference  to  the  poem  in  which  they 
are  found,  for  their  own  independent  weight  or 
beauty.  From  the  sphere  of  my  own  experience  I 
ean  bring  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no  every 
day  powers  and  acquirements,  who  had  read  the 
poems  of  othen  with  more  and  more  unallayed  plea- 
anre,  and  had  thought  more  highly  of  their  authors, 
aa  poets ;  who  yet  have  oonfeased  to  me,  that  from 
DO  modem  work  had  bo  many  passages  started  up 
aDew  in  their  minds  at  diflRsrent  times,  and  as  difbr- 
6Dt  occasions  had  awakened  a  meditative  mood. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
'  Itawrks  on  tbe  present  BBode  of  eondoetiac  eritieal  Jooraals. 

Long  have  I  wished  lo  see  a  fair  and  philoaophical 
inquisition  into  the  character  of  Wordsworth,  as  a 
poet,  on  the  evidence  of  hia  published  worka ;  and  a 
poaitiTe,  not  a  comparative,  appreciation  of  their 


ekaraderistie  excellencea,  defidendea,  and  deleeii 
I  know  no  claim,  that  the  mere  opinion  of  any  ini* 
vidual  can  have  to  weigh  down  the  opinion  of  tkc 
author  himself;  against  the  probability  of  whose  pa* 
rental  partiality  we  ought  to  set  that  of  his  having 
thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  the  subject  B« 
I  should  call  that  investigation  fair  and  philoaophied. 
in  which  the  critic  announces  and  endeavors  lo  » 
tablish  the  principles,  which  he  holds  for  the  fi>andi> 
tion  of  poetry  in  general,  with  the  specificatioo  tt 
these  in  their  application  to  thedifierent  classes  tt 
poetry.  Having  thus  prepared  his  canons  of  critioB 
for  praise  and  condcfmnation,  he  would  proceed  to 
particularize  the  most  striking  passages  to  which  hs 
deems  them  applicable,  faithfully  noticing  the  fie* 
quent  or  infrequent  recurrence  of  aimilar  merili  or 
defects,  and  as  faithfully  distinguishing  what  is  dit- 
racteristic  from  what  is  accidental,  or  a  mera  Bs^ 
ging  of  the  wing.  Then,  if  his  premises  be  ralioBsl, 
his  deductions  legitimate,  and  his  conclusions  yaAf 
applied,  the  reader,  and  possibly  the  poet  himsdC 
may  adopt  his  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgment,  sad 
in  the  independence  of  free  agency.  If  he  has  errad, 
he  presents  his  erron  in  a  definite  |^ce  and  tangiUs 
form,  and  holds  the  torch  and  guides  the  way  to  disir 
detection. 

I  most  willingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  value, 
the  aervicea  which  the  Edinburoh  Review,  tod 
othera  formed  afterwards  on  the  aame  plan,  kste 
rendered  to  society  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  I 
think  the  commencement  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism ;  and  tbst 
it  has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  litenry  re- 
public, and,  indeed,  of  the  reading  public  at  large,  fcr 
having  originated  the  scheme  of  reviewing  than 
books  only  which  are  sosceptible  and  deeerving  of 
argumentative  critidam.    Not  leas  meritorious,  tnd 
far  more  faithfully,  and,  in  genera),  fiv  more  sbly 
executed,  is  their  plan  of  supplying  the  vacant  place 
of  the  trash  of  mediocrity,  wisely  left  to  sink  into  ob* 
livion  by  their  own  weight,  with  original  essays  on 
the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time,  religtoosor 
political ;  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or  pam* 
phlets  prefixed  furnish  only  the  name  and  occaboo 
of  the  disquisition.    I  do  not  arraign  the  keennesior 
asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  in  and  for  itselC  ss 
long  as  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  as  the  mere 
impersonation  of  the  worit  then  under  trial.    I  have 
no  quarrel  with  them  on  this  account  ao  long  as  no 
personal  allusions  are  admitted,  and  no  reco■uni^ 
ment  (for  new  trial)  of  juvenile  performances,  tbst 
were  published,  perhaps  forgotten,  many  yean  beibre 
the  commencement  of  the  review:  since  for  the 
forcing  back  of  such  works  to  public  notice  no  mo- 
tives are  easily  assignable,  bat  such  aa  are  fumisked 
to  the  critic  by  his  own  peraonal  malignity ;  or  wkst 
is  still  worse,  by  a  habil  of  malignity  in  the  Bam  of 
mere  wantonness. 

**  No  private  gradgs  they  need,  no  pstsooal  tftitn 
The  vtva  ssctut  u  its  own  delight ! 
An  •nmilf ,  all  miwj,  they  disdain, 
Dirinterestad  tbievei  of  our  good  nsrasi 
Cool,  sober  noidsran  of  tbsir  neighbor*!  Aine  f* 

0.T.  a 
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£TOfy  ecnnire,  every  ■arcaMn  raepecting  a  publi- 
jataoo  which  the  critic,  with  the  criticiBed  work 
mSun  him,  can  make  good,  ii  the  critic'i  right  The 
vriter  ia  aathorised  to  reply,  but  not  to  complain. 
Neither  can  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic,  how  toft 
r  bow  bard ;  bow  friendly  or  bow  bitter,  shall  be 
be  phraaea  which  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression 
if  such  reprehension  or  ridicule.  The  critic  must 
UM>w  what  effect  it  is  his  object  to  produce ;  and 
vith  a  view  to  this  effect  must  he  w^eigh  his  words, 
lot  aa  foon  as  the  critic  betrays  that  he  knows  more 
fhis  author  than  the  author's  publications  could 
lave  told  him ;  as  soon  as  from  this  more  intimate 
(BDwledge,  elsewhere  obtained,  he  avails  himself  of 
he  slightest  trait  against  the  author,  his  censure  in- 
ttatly  becomes  personal  injury,  his  sarcasms  person- 
il  insulta.  He  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  and  takes  upon 
MB  the  most  contemptible  character  to  which  a 
■lioiiai  creature  can  be  degraded,  that  of  a  gossip, 
iwkbiter,  and  pasquillant :  but  with  thia  heavy  ag- 
(Ittvation,  that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the  deforming 
yawiona  of  the  World  into  the  Museum  ;  into  the 
very  place,  which,  next  to  the  chapel  or  oratory, 
dwold  be  our  sanctuary,  and  secure  place  of  refuge; 
An  abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  muses ;  and 
oakea  its  sacred  paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he 
XMQurea  up  the  lying  and  profane  spirit 

This  determination  of  unlicensed  personality,  and 
if  pennitted  and  legitimate  censure  (which  I  owe  in 
lart  to  the  illustrious  Lcssinq,  himself  a  model  of 
leata,  spirited,  aometimea  stinging,  but  always  argu- 
osntative  and  honorable  criticism)  is  bejrond  oontro* 
reisy,  the  true  one :  and  though  I  would  not  myself 
isarriee  all  the  rights  of  the  latter,  yet,  let  but  the 
•rmer  be  excluded,  I  submit  myself  to  its  exercise 
a  the  hands  of  others,  without  complaint  and  with- 
>ot  resentment 

Let  a  communication  be  formed  between  any  num- 
ler  of  learned  bmi  in  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
aoe  and  literature ;  and  whether  the  President  and 
witral  committee  be  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  if  only 
hey  previously  lay  aside  their  individuality,  and 
dedge  themselves  inwardly,  as  well  as  ostensibly, 

0  administer  judgment  according  to  a  constitution 
md  code  of  laws ;  and  if  by  grounding  this  code  on 
ha  twD>fold  basis  of  universal  morals  and  philosophic 
nason,  independent  of  all  foreseen  application  to 
partieular  works  and  authors,  they  obtain  the  right 
to  speak  each  as  the  representative  of  their  body 
Dorporate ;  they  shall  have  honor  and  good  wishes 
fam  me,  and  I  shall  accord  to  them  their  fair  digni- 
tisa,  though  aelf  assumed,  not  less  cheerfully,  than  if 

1  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  herald's 
office,  or  torn  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.  How- 
tver  loud  may  be  the  outcries  for  prevented  or  sub- 
ferted  reputation,  however  numerous  and  impatient 
the  complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insupport- 
able despotism,  I  shall  neither  feel  nor  utter  aught 
bot  to  the  defence  and  justification  of  the  critical 
machine.  Should  any  literary  Quixote  find  himself 
provoked  by  its  sourids  and  regular  movements,  I 
dboold  admonish  him  with  Sancho  Panza,  that  it  is 
BO  giant  but  a  windmill ;  there  it  stands  on  its  own 
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place,  and  its  own  hillock,  never  goes  out  of  its  vtay 
to  attack  any  one,  and  to  none  and  fh>m  none  either 
gives  or  asks  assistance.  When  the  public  press  has 
poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its  null- 
stones,  it  grinds  it  offi,  one  man's  sack  the  some  aa 
another,  and  with  whatever  wind  may  happen  to  be 
then  blowing.  All  the  two  and  thirty  winds  are 
alike  its  friends.  Of  the  whole  wide  atmosphere  it 
does  not  desire  a  single  finger  breadth  more  than 
what  is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  round  iiL  But 
thii  space  must  be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnats, 
beetles,  wasps,  butterflies,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
ephemerals  and  insignificants,  may  flit  in  and  out  and 
between ;  may  hum,  and  buzz,  and  jarr ;  may  shrill 
their  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  puny  horns  unchain 
tised  and  unnoticed.  But  idlers  and  brevadoea  of  a 
larger  size  and  prouder  show  must  beware  how  they 
place  themselves  within  its  sweep.  Much  less  may 
they  (Hesume  to  lay  hands  on  the  sails,  the  strength 
of  which  is  neither  greater  or  less  than  as  the  wind 
is,  which  drives  them  round.  Whomsoever  the  re- 
morseless arm  slings  aloft,  or  whirls  along  with  it 
in  the  air,  he  has  himself  alone  to  blame ;  though 
when  the  same  arm  throws  him  from  it,  it  will  mora 
often  double  than  break  the  force  of  his  foil. 

Putting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  loo  frequent 
interference  of  national  partt,  and  even  PEiuioiff- 
AL  predilection  or  aversion ;  and  reserving  for  deeper 
feelings  those  worse  and  more  criminal  intrusions  in- 
to the  sacredness  of  private  life,  which  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two 
principal  objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for 
blame  and  regret  in  the  conduct  of  the  review  in 
question  are :  first,  its  unfaithfulness  to  its  own  an- 
nounced and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criticism 
works  neither  indecent  or  immonU,  yet  of  such  tri* 
fling  importance  even  in  point  of  size  and  according 
to  the  critic's  own  verdict  so  devoid  of  all  merit,  as 
roust  excite  in  the  most  candid  mind  the  suspicion, 
either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feelings  were  at  work, 
or  that  there  was  a  cold  prudential  pre-detenniimtaoB 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review,  by  flattering  the 
malignant  passions  of  human  nature.  That  I  may 
not  myself  become  subject  to  the  charge  which  I  am 
bringing  against  others  by  an  accusation  withoot 
prooC  1  refer  to  the  article  on  I>r.  Reimell's  sermon, 
in  the  very  fint  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through 
all  the  succeeding  volumes  the  reader  sbouki  find 
this  a  solitary  instance,  I  must  submit  to  that  painfal 
forfeiture  of  esteem,  which  awaits  a  groundleB  or 
exaggerated  charge. 

The  second  point  of  objection  belongs  to  this  re- 
view only  in  common  with  all  other  works  of  perioc^ 
ical  criticism ;  at  least  it  applies  in  common  to  the 
general  system  of  all,  whatever  exception  there  may 
be  in  fovor  of  particular  articlea.  Or  if  it  attaches 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  to  its  only  co-rival, 
(the  Quarterly)  with  any  peculiar  force;  thia  i»> 
suits  from  the  superiority  of  talent  acquirement  aad 
information,  which  both  have  so  undeniably  display- 
ed ;  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the  regret  though 
not  the  blame.    I  am  referring  to  the  substitulioo  of 
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irtion  ibr  argument;  to  the  freqaency  of  arbi- 
tration and  aomenniee  petulant  verdicb^  not  Mldom 
unsupported  even  by  a  nngle  quotaticm  from  the 
work  condemned,  which  might  at  least  have  explain- 
ed the  critic's  meaning,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  justice 
of  his  sentence.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  extracts  are  too  often  made,  without  reference  to 
any  general  grounds  or  rules,  from  which  the  iaulti- 
ness  or  inadmissibility  of  the  qualities  attributed, 
may  be  deduced ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  show, 
that  the  qualities  are  attributable  to  the  passage  ex- 
tracted. I  have  met  with  such  extracts  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  poems,  annexed  to  such  assertions,  as 
led  me  to  imagine  that  the  reviewer,  having  written 
his  critique  before  he  had  read  the  work,  had  then 
pruned  with  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illus- 
trate the  various  branches  of  his  preconceived  opin- 
ions. By  what  principle  of  rational  choice  can  we 
iuppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed  (at  least  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Christian) 
who  gives  the  following  lines,  portrajring  the  fervor 
€€  solitary  devotion  excited  by  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  the  Almighty's  works,  as  a  proof  and  ex- 
ample of  an  author's  tendency  to  doumrigM  ravinga 
and  absolute  unintelligibility. 

*'  O  then  what  ■oul  wai  hit.  when  oo  the  tops 
Of  ih«  btf  h  mountaiiM  be  beheld  the  wn 
Rise  op,  and  bathe  the  world  in  Ufbt !    He  looked— 
Ocean  sod  earth,  the  lolid  frame  of  earth. 
And  ocean's  liquid  maw,  beneath  biro  laj 
In  fisdnew  and  deep  jof .   The  eloude  were  tooebsd. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unotterable  love !  Bound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  J07 :  bis  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle !  sensation,  soul,  and  fornif 
All  mehed  into  him.   Thef  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being ;  In  them  did  be  live. 
And  by  them  did  be  live :  ther  were  bis  life.** 

(Es€mrti«n.) 

Can  it  be  expected,  that  either  the  author  or  his 
admirers,  should  be  induced  to  pay  any  serious  atten- 
tion to  decisions  which  prove  nothing  but  the  pitiable 
state  of  the  critic's  own  taste  and  sensibility  f  On 
opening  the  Review  they  see  a  favorite  passage,  of 
the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive 
certainty  in  their  own  inward  experience,  confirmed, 
if  confirmation  it  could  receive,  by  the  sympathy  of 
their  roost  enlightened  friends ;  some  of  whom,  peiv 
haps,  even  in  the  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher 
intellectual  rank  than  the  critic  himself  would  pre- 
sume to  claim.  And  this  very  passage  they  find 
selected  as  the  characteristic  eflfusion  of  a  mind 
deserted  by  reason :  as  furnishing  evidence  that  the 
writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  stnmg 
words  together  without  sense  or  purpoae !  No  di- 
versity of  taste  seems  capable  of  explaining  such  a 
contrast  in  judgment 

That  I  had  oeer-ratoef  the  merit  of  a  passage  or 
poem ;  that  I  had  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its 
excellence,  I  might  be  easily  induced  to  believe  or 
apprehend.  But  that  lines,  the  sense  of  which  I  had 
tnalysed  and  found  consonant  with  all  the  best  con- 


victions of  my  understanding;  and  the  Imagery  and 
diction  of  which  had  collected  round  thoee  cooviei 
tions  my  noblest,  as  well  as  my  most  delightful  M> 
ings;  that  I  should  admit  such  lines  to  be  iBen 
nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  for  the  most  ingefli 
ous  argument*  to  eflect.    But  that  such  a  revolntioa 
of  taste  should  be  brought  about  by  a  few  broad  » 
sertions,  seems  little  less  than  impossible.    On  ths 
contrary,  it  would  require  an  effort  of  charity  not  to 
dismiss  the  criticism  with  the  aphorism  of  the  win 
man.  in  animam  malevolam  safMentia  hand  iotnit 
potest. 

What,  then,  if  this  very  critic  should  have  cited  1 
large  number  of  single  lines,  and  even  of  long  psn> 
graphs,  which  he  himself  acknowledges  to  po— 
eminent  and  original  beauty?  What  if  he  himself  hsi 
ovi'ned,  that  beauties  as  great  are  scattered  in  sbmi* 
dance  throughout  the  whole  hook  f  And  yet,  tboagh 
under  this  impression,  should  have  commenced  bii 
critique  in  vulgar  exultation,  with  a  prophecy  mesnt 
to  secure  its  own  fulfilment  ?  With  a  **  This  won't 
DO !"  What  f  if  aAer  such  acknowledgment!,  ex- 
torted from  his  own  judgment,  he  should  proceed 
from  charge  to  charge  of  tameness,  and  nTing; 
flights  and  flatness ;  and  at  length,  ccmrigning  the  so- 
thor  to  the  house  of  incurables,  should  oonclode  with 
a  strain  of  rudest  contempt,  evidently  grotmded  in 
the  distempered  state  of  his  own  moral  assoctstioaif 
Suppose,  too,  all  this  done  without  a  single  leadinf 
principle  established  or  even  announced,  and  withoot 
any  one  attempt  at  argumentative  deduction,  though 
the  poet  had  presented  a  more  than  usual  opportonitf 
for  it,  by  having  previously  made  public  his  owit 
principles  of  judgment  in  poetry,  and  supported  them 
by  a  connected  train  of  reasoning ! 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  select  the 
most  dignified  as  well  as 

*'  The  bappiert,  tayert  attituds  of  liiii«a." 

The  reverse,  for  in  all  cases  a  reverse  is  possible,  ii 
the  appropriate  business  of  burlesque  and  travesty,  a 
predominant  taste  for  which,  has  been  always  deemed 
a  mark  of  a  low  and  degraded  mind.    When  I  wsi 
at  Rome,  among  many  other  visits  to  the  tomb  of  Jo* 
lius  II..  1  went  thither  once  with  a  Prussian  artist,  s 
man  of  genius  and  great  vivacity  of  feeling.    At  we 
were  gazing  on  Michael  Angelo's  Mosia,  our  cod- 
versation  turned  on  the  horns  and  beard  of  that  rtu- 
pendous  statue ;  of  the  necessity  of  each  to  support 
the  other;  of  the  super-human  eflbct  of  the  former, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  a 
harmony  and  integrity  both  to  the  image  and  the  feel- 
ing excited  by  it.    Conceive  them  removed,  and  the 
statue  would  become  un-naturel,  without  being  raper- 
natural.    We  called  to  mind  the  horns  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  I  repeated  the  noble  passage  from  Taylor's 
Holy  Dying.    That  horns  were  the  emblem  of  power 
and  sovereignty  among  the  Eastern  nations,  and  are 
still  retained  as  such  in  Abjrssinia;  the  Achelousof 
the  ancient  Greeks;  and  the  probable  ideas  and  feel- 
ings, that  originally  suggested  the  mixture  of  the  hu- 
man and  the  brute  form  in  the  figure,  by  which  tbiey 
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CHAPTER  XZn. 


b  officen  of 


nightier,  and  EDora  unitenBl  Ihin  lite  can- 
lallMlof  maiii  than  inrelligencei — HI  ihew 
I  and  recolJeciion  [oued 
mioils.  My  compuiion,  w 
I  tbate  of  the  bamd  whicb  hli  counUyi 
(he  Frvncb,  had  juil  abwrved  to  me, 
«,  Sir.'  u  at  only  aniiKal  in  On  Am 
albjiu/  fuMiiiiiiin  mn  lift  ilitif  up 
poetry,"  when,  Jo!  1 
lO  and  nnk  enUred  the  church  I  "  Hark 
tiUprrad  ibe  Ptamiii.  •■  lie  fan  Aing  wiick 
•undnU  vdl  BoUce,  {Jar  CAey  wiU  tegin  by 
'  noticing  fke  a/atue  in  parttM  mthoui  tme  miy 
aim  of  admiralunt  impnited  bi/  tit  uAclt.l 
it  hornt  and  lit  beard.  And  lit  aaocialiinil, 
ty  mil  iniaialialdii  amnrtl  wM  lAm.  mill  be 
B  np<iOi-r  and  a  cuckold."  Nevar  did  man 
on  luckily.  Had  h*  inheriled  ■  ponioii  of 
X  lagiilaior'i  prophstic  powan,  whoae  alatue 

word!  mnre  anncidsal  wilh  Uie  reaiill;  ftr 
b«  bad  add  10  il  cama  lo  [ua. 

I  EicfKiioN.  Ihe  poet  haa  ininducFd  m  old 

1  anjoyed  more  llian  uiual  advonl^Hof  edu- 
lolh  rnxD  boolw  and  from  the  mora  awful  dii- 
>fnatut».  Thii  painDri  ho  repreaenu,  ai  hav- 
I  driven  by  Ihe  rcatlainea  of  fervid  (eelingn, 
a  a  craTing  inlellecl  tu  an  icinaranl  lifs ;  and 
ig  in  conaequence  paaaed  the  larger  portion 
ime.  from  earliett  maobood,  in  villagei  and 
fhmi  door  to  door, 

A  vatnnl  iHrebaal  bnol  beDHth  hli  Inad." 


;  and  theqneailor 
detarminad  by  iba  rongmily  or  inctrngruit) 
•  character,  with  nhaL  ihall  be  proved  to  ix 
intial  conMltuenta  of  poetiy.  Bui  Rinly  Ihi 
rho^  pening  by  all  Ihe  oppnrluniliaa  which 
mda  of  life  would  preaent  lo  atich  a  man ;  al 
aniagea  of  the  liberly  of  nature,  of  aalitudi 
olilary  thought;  all  the  varielieaof  plareaanc 
through  which  hia  track  bad  lain,  with  al 
ying  imagery  they  bring  widi  tbam;  and 
U  the  obaerveiion  of  men. 


poetry  which  bii  argumenta  ara  i 
port,  let  bira  and  Ihoae  who  have 
ighl  by  the  confulal 
mania,  and  by  ihe  auhaiituttoa  of  mon  philoaophial 
prindplaa.  And  nill  let  the  due  credit  be  given  lo 
the  portinn  and  imponance  of  ibe  imibi  which  are 
blended  with  hi*  theory ;  truth*,  Ihe  too  eicliuive  ut- 
lenlion  to  which  had  occaaioned  ita  error*,  by  templ- 
ing him  lo  carry  Ihoae  trulha  beyond  their  pioper 
limiu.  If  bi)  mialaken  theory  have  at  all  influencsd 
hi*  poetic  ciHnpa*itiona.  let  the  eSecti  ba  pnnled  oal, 
and  the  inaiancea  givetL  Bui  let  il  likawtae  be 
ahown,  how  Eirtha  influence  haa  acted:  whether  dit 
fuBvaly,  or  only  by  atartaj  whether  Ihe  number  aitd 
importance  of  the  poem*  and  paiaagea  thu*  infeclad 
be  great  or  trifling  compared  wilh  Ihe  •OBDd  portion; 
and.  laitly,  whether  they  are  inwoven  into  the  toi- 
ture  of  hi*  worfca.  or  are  looae  and  aepatable.  The 
naull  of  luch  a  trial  would  evince,  beyond  a  doobt. 
whalii  il  high  lima  to  announce  deciiively  and  alond, 
that  the  nippoid  chaneleriitic*  of  Mr.  Wonlaworth'* 
poeliy,  whether  admired  or  repiobaiad:  whether 
ihey  are  aimplicity  or  aimplaneaa ;  faithful  adherence 
to  eaaenlial  nainre,  or  wilful  aelecliona  Dom  human 
nalura  of  ita  meancat  tbrma  and  under  Ihe  leaat  at- 

inica  of  hi*  poetry  at  large,  a*  of  hi*  ganiu*  and  the 
conalitation  of  hia  mind. 

I  In  a  camparatiTely  ainall  nnnibM-  oT  poemai  b* 
choae  lo  try  an  eiperinient ;  and  ihi*  eiperiinent  we 

I  will  njppaae  to  have  failed.    Yet  even  in  theae  po- 

'  em*  il  >a  impoaaible  not  to  perceive,  ihai  Ihe  natural 
Itndmcy  of  Ihe  poefa  mind  ia  to  great  objecta  and 
elevated  conceplion*.  The  poem  entitled  ■■  Fidelity." 
ia.  ibr  the  greater  part,  written  in  language  aa  nn- 
raiaed  and  naked  aa  any  periiapa  in  Ihe  two  voluawe. 

,  Yet  take  Ihe  Iblloning  atanm.  and  compaie  it  wib 
a*  of  the  aame  poem : 


Ihe  meiDDiy  of  thew  yearly  joumeyi  mual 
>en  and  recalled  to  auch  a  mind— (be  critic.  I  i 
0,  Irom  Ihe  mullilude  of  poaaible  aiaocialion* 
■*a  by  all  three,  in  order  io  lii  hia  aitenlion 
-aly  on  Ihe  pin  papera.  and  tfay  faprr,  which 
ive  been  among  Ihe  warn  of  hi*  pack;  ibi* 
I  my  opinion,  cannol  be  Ibougbl  lo  poaacaa  a 
igher  or  much  healthier  alale  of  moral  lealicig, 
I  FatNCiiME.-(  aboie  recorded. 


Or  compere  the  four  laat  liuea  of  the  c 
anum  with  the  Ibtmer  half; 
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Can  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  heaitate  in 
determining,  which  of  theee  beet  repreaents  the  ten- 
dency and  native  character  of  the  poet's  geniui  7  Will 
lie  not  decide  that  the  one  was  to  written  becauae 
the  poet  uxfuld  wo  write,  and  the  other  becauae  he 
could  not  to  entirely  repren  the  force  and  grandeur 
of  hia  mind,  but  that  he  most  in  some  part  or  other 
of  eoery  composition  write  otherwise  7  In  short,  that 
his  only  disease  is  the  being  out  of  his  element;  like 
the  swan,  that  having  amused  himself  for  a  while, 
with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river's  bank,  soon  re- 
urns  to  his  own  majestic  movements  on  its  reflecting 
and  sustaining  sur&ce.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I 
am  here  supposing  the  imagined  judge,  to  whom  I 
a|4)eal,  to  have  already  decided  against  the  poet's  the- 
ory, as  far  as  it  is  different  from  the  principles  of  the 
art  generally  acknowledged. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  works;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give 
the  main  results  of  my  own  judgment,  after  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  years,  and  repeated  perusals. 
And  though,  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a  great  mind, 
U  is  necessary  to  understand  previously  its  character* 
iatic  excellences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself 
with  sufficient  fulness,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  ef- 
lacts  that  might  arise  from  my  pursuing  a  contrary 
arrangement  I  will  therefore  commence  with  what 
I  deem  the  prominent  drfecU  of  his  poems  hitherto 
published. 

The  first  charactaiatic,  though  only  occasional,  de- 
fect, which  I  appear  to  myself  to  find  in  those  poems 
is  the  INCONSTANCY  of  the  ttyU,  Under  this  name  1 
refer  to  the  sudden  and  unprepared  transitions  from 
lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felicity,  (at  all  events 
striking  and  original)  to  a  style,  not  only  unimpas- 
sioned  but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  oflen  and 
loo  abruptly  to  that  style  which  I  should  place  in  the 
aecond  division  of  language,  dividing  it  into  the  three 
species ;  frst»  that  which  is  peculiar  lo  poetry ;  aecond» 
that  which  is  only  proper  in  prose ;  and,  third,  the 
neutral,  or  common  to  both.  There  have  been  works, 
such  as  Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,  in  which  praae 
and  verse  are  intermixed  (not  as  in  the  Conaolatioo 
of  Boetius  or  the  Argenis  of  Barclay,  by  the  insertion 
of  poems  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  or  composed 
on  occasions  previously  related  in  prose,  but)  the  poet 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts  or  his  own  feelings  dictated.  Yet  this  mode 
of  composition  does  not  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste. 
There  is  something  unpleasant  in  the  being  thus 
obliged  to  alternate  states  of  feeling  so  dissimilar,  and 
this  too,  in  a  species  of  writing,  the  pleasure  from 
which  is  in  part  derived  from  the  preparation  and 
previous  expectation  of  the  reader.  A  portion  of  that 
awkwardness  is  felt  which  hangs  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  songs  in  our  modem  comic  operas ;  and  to  pre- 
vent which  the  judicious  Metastasio  (as  to  whose  ex- 
quisite toJte  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  whatever 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  his  poetic  genius)  uni- 
formly placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  almost  always  raises  and  impaa- 
sions  the  style  of  the  recitative  immediately  preced- 
ing.   Even  in  real  iiie,  the  difierence  is  great  and 


evident  between  words  used  aa  the  arhUmry  wmrh 
of  thought,  our  smooth  market-coin  of  interooufse  wilk 
the  image  and  superscription  worn  out  by  cunenqr. 
and  those  which  convey  pictures,  either  boirowid 
from  one  outward  object  to  enliven  and  particularia 
some  other ;  or  used  allegoricaily,  to  body  forth  lbs 
inward  state  of  the  person  speaking ;  or  such  as  an 
at  least  the  exponents  of  his  peculiar  tujn  and  unu- 
sual extent  of  faculty.  So  much  ao  indeed,  tfast  in 
the  social  circles  of  private  life  we  oflen  find  a  itrik* 
ing  use  of  the  latter  put  a  stop  to  the  general  flow  of 
conversation,  and  by  the  excitement  arising  from  coih 
centrated  attention,  produce  a  sort  of  damp  and  iots^ 
ruption  for  some  minutes  after.  But  in  the  peroal 
of  works  of  literary  art,  we  prepare  ourselves  for  nicfa 
language ;  and  the  business  of  the  writer,  lik«  that 
of  a  painter  whose  subject  requires  unusual  spleodor 
and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  neotnl 
tints  that  what  in  a  diflferent  style  would  be  die  am' 
manding  colon,  are  here  used  as  the  means  of  that 
gentle  gradation  requisite  in  order  to  produce  the  ef 
feet  of  a  vahole.  Where  tliis  is  not  achieved  in  a  poem, 
the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  hii  dainv, 
in  order  to  disappQint  them ;  and  where  this  defect 
occurs  frequently,  his  feelings  are  alternately  startled 
by  anticlimax  and  byperclimax. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  exquisite  stansos  cited  foi 
another  purpose  from  the  blind  Highland  Boy;  and 
then  annex,  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  instances  of  thii 
diaharmony  in  style,  the  two  following : 

'*  And  one,  the  raraat.  was  a  shall. 
Which  he.  poor  child,  had  studied  well : 
The  shdl  of  a  rmn  taitle,  thin 
And  hollow ; — ^f  oa  miaht  ait  theraio. 
It  was  so  wide  and  deep.** 

"  Oar  Hlffhiand  bof  oft  visited 
The  bouse  which  held  thin  prise,  and  led 
Br  choice  or  chance  did  thither  eoma 
One  day,  when  no  one  was  at  hone. 
And  found  the  door  uabanai." 

Or  page  172,  vol  I. 

*'  *T  is  fooe,  fbrgotlen,  Utvteio 
Mw  heft.   Th«ve  was  a  smile  or  two— 
I  can  remember  tbem.  1  see 
The  smiles  worth  all  the  werid  to  lae. 
Dear  Babf .  I  must  laf  thee  dewn : 
ThoQ  troublest  me  with  stranfe  alarms  ! 
Smiles  best  ihod,  sweet  ones  of  thine  owa ; 
I  eaanot  keep  thee  in  my  arma. 
For  they  confound  me :  m$  iti§, 
I  have  forgot  tboae  amil^a  of  hia  !*' 

Or  page  269,  vol.  I. 

'  **  Thoa  bast  a  nest,  for  thy  tore  and  thy  natt 
And  thongh  little  troubled  with  sloth. 
Drunken  lark  !  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traTeller  as  L 

Happy,  happy  liver. 
With  a  9ohI  tu  strong  as  a  mffuntam  river. 
Pouring  out  praise  to  th*  Mmightw  Ovser. 
Joy  and  jolKty  be  writh  us  both. 
Bearioc  thee  or  else  some  othn. 

As  merry  a  brother: 
1  on  the  earth  will  so  plodding  on 
By  myself,  cheerfully,  till  the  day  is  done.** 

The  incongruity  which  I  appear  to  find  in  thh 
passage,  is  that  of  the  two  noble  lines  in  italics  widt 
the  preceding  and  following.    So  vol.  11.  page  d(X 
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**  CloM  by  a  pood,  apon  the  fkitber  tide 
He  eiood  alooe,  a  mioute'a  Qiace  1  KtMM, 
1  watched  him,  be  eootioaiog  motioole«i ; 
To  the  pool's  fiirther  OMrfin  then  1  drew  ; 
Be  being  all  the  while  before  me  b  full  view.' 

Corapftre  this  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  image, 
■  ttie  next  stanza  but  twa 

**  And  Mill  aa  I  drew  near  with  gentle  pace. 
Beside  the  little  pond  or  rooorieh  flooid. 
MoUonleM  aa  a  cloud  the  old  man  stood ; 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  as  ihey  call, 
And  moveih  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all.'* 

Or  lastly,  the  second  of  the  tluree  following  stanaas, 
MBpsred  both  with  the  first  and  the  third. 

"My  fbnner  thomthts  reCnmed,  the  fear  that  kills. 
And  hope  that  is  onwilUng  to  be  fed  ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labor  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 
And  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
But  now,  perplea'd  by  what  the  old  man  had  said. 
My  qneatioo  eagerly  did  I  renew. 
How  ia  it  that  yon  live,  and  what  is  it  you  do  7 

Be  with  a  smile  did  then  his  tale  repeat ; 
And  said  that  gathering  leeches  far  and  wide 
He  travelled :  atirring  thoa  about  his  feet 
The  watera  of  the  ponds  where  they  abide. 
**  Onoe  I  cooM  meet  with  them  on  every  snie, 
*'  But  Ihey  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay ; 
*'  Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I  may.** 
While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The  old  man's  shape,  and  speech  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind*a  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  conlinually. 
Wandering  about,  alone  and  siienily.'* 

Indeed  this  5ne  poem  is  especially  characteristic  of 
Uie  author.  There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence 
in  hk  writings  of  which  it  would  iK>t  present  a  speci* 
men.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  repeat  that  this 
defect  is  only  occasional.  From  a  careful  reperusal 
of  the  two  volumes  of  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the 
objectionable  passages  would  amount  in  the  whole 
to  <Hie  hundred  lines ;  not  the  eighth  part  of  the  num- 
ber of  pages.  In  the  Excuesion,  the  feeling  of  in- 
congruity is  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any  pas- 
age  considered  in  itself,  but  by  the  sudden  superiorify 
of  some  other  passage  forming  the  context. 

The  second  defect  I  could  generalize  with  tolera- 
hie  accuracy,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth 
and  new-coined  word.  There  is,  I  should  say,  not 
seldom  a  matter-o/'factnesi  in  certain  poems.  This 
may  be  divided  into,  first,  a  laborious  minuteness  and 
fidelity  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  po- 
Bdons,  as  they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself;  second- 
2y,  the  insertion  of  accidental  circumstances,  in  order 
to  the  full  explanation  of  his  living  characters,  their 
dispositions  and  actions ;  which  circumstances  might 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state- 
ment in  real  life,  where  nothing  is  taken  for  granted 
by  the  hearer,  but  appears  superfluous  in  poetry, 
where  the  reader  is  willing  to  believe  for  his  own 
lake.  To  this  accideniality  1  object,  as  contravening 
the  essence  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pronotmces  to 
be  (TviaiSrarov  koI  ^iXofo^tK^rarov  ycvbf,  the  most  in- 
tense, weighty,  and  philosophical  product  of  human 
art;  adding,  as  the  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholic 
and  abstract  The  following  passage  from  Daven- 
aiit*8  prefatory  letter  to  Hobbs,  well  expresses  this 
truth.     "  When  I  considered  the  actioas  which  I 


meant  to  describe  (those  inferring  the  persons)  I 
again  persuaded  rather  to  choose  those  of  a  fonnar 
age,  than  the  present ;  imd  in  a  century  so  far  ranoved 
as  might  preserve  me  from  their  improper  examina- 
tions, who  know  not  the  requisites  of  a  poem,  nor 
how  much  pleasure  they  lose  (and  even  the  pleasures 
of  heroic  poesy  are  not  unprofitable)  who  take  away 
the  liberty  of  a  poet,  and  feller  his  feet  in  the  shac- 
kles of  an  historian.  For  why  should  a  poet  doubt 
in  story  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  fortune  by  move  de- 
lightful conveyances  of  jMrobabie  fictions,  becaon 
atistere  historians  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth  f 
An  obUgation  which  were  in  poets  as  fodish  and  iid> 
necessary,  as  is  the  bondage  of  false  maityrs,  who  lia 
in  chains  for  a  mistaken  opinicm.  But  by  this  IwoM 
imply,  that  truth,  narrative  and  past,  is  the  idol  qfki»' 
torians  (tcAo  worship  a  dead  thif^)  and  truth  operaUwe, 
and  by  effects  continually  alive,  is  the  mistress  qfpoel$, 
who  heUh  not  her  existence  in  matter,  but  in  reason." 

For  this  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  lotial 
imagery,  the  lines  in  the  Excursion,  p.  96,  97,  and 
96,  may  be  taken,  if  not  as  a  striking  instance,  yet  m 
an  illustration  of  ray  meaning.  It  rotist  be  some 
strong  motive  (as,  for  instance,  that  the  deacriptkiii 
was  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  tale)  whieh 
could  induce  me  to  describe  in  a  number  of  verMi 
what  a  draftsman  could  present  to  the  eye  with  in- 
comparably greater  satisfaction  by  half  a  doien  strokea 
of  his  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  as  many  touches  of 
his  brush.  Such  descriptions  too  often  occasion  in  the 
minds  of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  to  understand 
his  author,  a  foeling  of  labor,  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  with  which  he  would  construct  a  diagram,  line 
by  line,  for  a  long  geometrical  proposition.  It  seeoB 
to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map  oat  of 
its  box.  We  first  look  at  one  part,  and  then  at  an 
other,  then  join  and  dove-tail  them ;  and  when  the 
successive  acts  of  attention  have  been  competed, 
there  is  a  retrogressive  efiurt  of  mind  to  behold  it  fli 
a  whole.  The  Poet  should  paint  to  the  inaginatkai, 
iK>t  to  the  fancy ;  and  I  know  no  happier  case  to  ei- 
emplify  the  distinction  between  these  two  facultieii 
Master-pieces  of  the  former  mode  of  poetic  painting 
abound  in  the  writings  of  Milton,  ex.  gr. 

"  The  fig  tree,  not  that  kind  for  fVoit  renown*d, 

"  But  such,  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 

"  In  Malabar  or  Oecan,  spreads  her  anas 

"  Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 

*'  The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughter*  grsw 

**  Mont  the  motJker-trtt,  a  piUor'd  thud* 

*'  High  over-arched,  and  eehotng  walks  hetwtem  : 

"  There  oft  the  Indian  Herdsman,  shumnins  heat, 

"  Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturinf  herds 

"  jlt  loop  hoUs  cut  through  thicket  shade.** 

MiUon,  P.  L,  9,  IMM. 

This  is  creation  rather  than  painting;  or  if  pain^ 
ing,  yet  such,  and  with  such  co-presence  of  the  whole 
picture  flashed  at  once  upon  the  eye,  as  the  stin 
paints  in  a  camera  obscnra.  But  the  poet  must  like- 
wise understand  and  command  what  Bacon  calls  the 
vestigia  communia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in 
each,  and  more  especially,  as  by  a  magical  perui  du- 
plex, the  excitement  of  vision  by  sound,  and  the  ex- 
ponents of  sound :  thus.  **  The  echoing  WAUta  ■■- 
TWEEN,*'  may  be  almost  svd  to  reverse  the  fikble  in 
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tradition  of  the  head  of  Memnon.  in  the  Egyptian 
■tatue.  Such  may  be  detervedly  entitled  the  crea- 
tive worde  in  the  world  of  imagination. 

The  aeoond  division  respects  an  apparent  minute 
adherence  to  matter-o/'/act  in  character  and  inci- 
dents ;  a  bi(^raphical  attention  to  probability,  and  an 
anxiety  of  explanation  and  retrospect  Under  this 
Head,  I  shall  deliver  with  no  feigned  diffidence,  the 
results  of  my  best  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  con- 
troversy between  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  his  objec- 
tors ;  namely,  on  the  choice  of  his  characters.  I 
have  already  declared,  and,  I  trust,  justified,  my  utter 
dissent  from  the  mode  of  argument  which  his  critics 
nave  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question,  why  did 
you  choose  such  a  character,  or  a  character  from  such 
a  rank  of  life  ?  the  Poet  might,  in  my  opinion,  fitirly 
retort:  why,  with  the  conception  of  my  character,  did 
you  make  wilful  choice  of  mean  or  ludicrous  asaoci- 
ations  not  furnished  by  me,  but  supplied  from  your 
own  sickly  and  fastidious  feelings  ?  How  was  it,  in- 
deed, probable,  that  such  arguments  could  have  any 
weight  with  an  author,  whose  plan,  whose  guiding 
principle  and  main  object  it  was,  to  attack  and  sub- 
due that  state  of  association,  which  leads  us  to  place 
the  chief  value  on  those  things  in  which  man  dif- 
fers from  man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high 
dignities  which  belong  to  human  nature,  the  sense 
and  the  feeling  which  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  (bund 
in  all  ranks  ?  The  feelings  with  which,  as  Christians, 
we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising  or  kneel- 
ing before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
would  have  us  entertain  at  all  times  as  men,  and  as 
readers;  and  by  the  excitement  of  this  lofly,  yet 
prideless  impartiality  in  poetry,  he  might  hope  to  have 
encouraged  its  continuance  in  r&xl4ife.  The  praise 
of  good  men  be  his !  In  real  life,  and  I  trust,  even  in 
my  imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  wise  man 
without  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  arti- 
ficial advantages.  Whether  in  the  person  of  an 
armc;^  baron,  a  laurel'd  bard,  &c.  or  of  an  old  pedlar 
or  still  older  leech-gatherer,  the  same  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And  even 
in  poetry  1  am  not  conscious  that  1  have  ever  suffered 
my  feelings  to  be  disturbed  or  offended  by  any 
thoughts  or  images  which  the  poet  himself  has  not 
presented. 

But  yet  I  object,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  First,  because  the  object  in  view,  as  an 
immediate  object,  belongs  to  the  moral  philosopher, 
and  would  be  pursued,  not  only  more  appropriately, 
but  in  my  opinion,  with  far  greater  probability  of  suc- 
cess, in  sermons  or  moral  essays,  than  in  an  elevated 
poem.  It  seems  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  funda- 
mental distinction,  not  only  between  a  poem  and 
prose,  but  even  between  philosophy  and  works  of 
fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  IriUh  for  its  immediate 
ol^ect,  instead  of  pleasure.  Now,  till  the  blessed  time 
shall  coijoe,  when  truth  itself  shall  be  pleasure,  and 
both  shall  be  so  united  as  to  be  distinguishable  in 
words  only,  not  in  feeling,  it  will  remain  the  poet's 
office  to  proceed  upon  that  state  of  nssoriation  which 
actually  exists  as  general,  instead  of  attempting  first 
to  wtake  it  woat  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the 


pleasure  follow.    But  here  is,  unfortunately,  a 
Hysteron-Protenm.    For  the  communication  of  pls^ 
sure  is  the  introductory  means  by  which  alone  dia 
poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his  readers.    Seoood^: 
though  I  were  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  this  arguiMM 
to  be  groundless,  yet  how  is  the  moral  efiect  to  be  jm^ 
duced,  by  merely  attaching  the  name  of  some  loir 
profession  to  powers  which  are  least  likely,  and  Is 
qualities  which  are  assuredly  not  more  likely,  lo  be 
found  in  it  ?    The  poet,  speaking  in  his  own  penoo, 
may  at  once  delight  and  improve  ua  by  eentimefli 
which  teach  us  the  independence  of  goodness,  of  ini> 
dom,  and  even  of  genius,  on  the  favors  of  fbrtimii 
And  having  made  a  due  reverence  before  die  throM 
of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with  equal  awe  befon 
Epictetus  among  his  fellow-slave*— 


•« 


and  ntioies 


In  the  plain  preienee  of  hie  dif  nity.*' 

Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improved,  wha 
the  POET  Wordsworth  himself  exclaims, 

"  O  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifli^ 
The  vision  aent,  the  faculty  divine. 
Yet  wanting  the  accoropltthment  of  verse. 
Not  having  e'er,  as  life  advanoed,  been  led 
By  eircumatance  to  take  unto  the  height 
Tlie  meat ure  of  themeelvea,  these  favour'd  beinp 
All  but  a  icauer'd  few,  live  oat  their  tinoe 
Husbanding  that  which  they  poaaew  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.    Strongest  auadi 
Are  oPen  those  of  whom  ihe  noiiy  world 
Hears  least" 

Excursion,  B.  A 

To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  sentiments  in  sodt 
language,  do  one's  heart  good ;  though  I,  for  my  psrt, 
have  not  the  fullest  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  obBerva- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  instances  to  be 
exceedingly  rare ;  and  should  feel  almost  as  strong 
an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  character  in  a  poetic 
fiction,  as  a  pair  of  black  swans  on  a  lake  in  a  hncj 
landscape.   When  I  think  how  many  and  how  mach 
better  books  than  Homer,  or  even  than  Herodotm, 
Pindar,  or  Eschylus,  could  have  read,  are  in  the 
power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  country  where 
almost  every  man  is  instructed  to  read  and  write; 
and  how  restless,  how  difllicultly  hidden,  the  poweis 
of  genius  are ;  and  yet  find  even  in  situations  the 
most  favorable,  according  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  ftv  the 
formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language;  in  situatioas 
which  ensure  familiarity  with  the  grandest  objectsof 
the  imagination ;  but  one  Burns  among  the  shepherdi 
of  Scoflnud,  and  not  a  single  poet  of  humble  life 
amont;  those  of  English  lakes  and  mountains;  I  con- 
clude, that  PuKTic  Genius  i^  not  only  a  very  delicate 
but  a  very  rare  plant. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with  which 

"  I  think  nf  Chatierton.  tH  jnarvelloai  boy. 
The  ^lerplnifi  Miul.  that  pert*h*d  in  hi«  pride : 
or  Iturnf,  iliai  walk'd  in  glorr*  and  in  joy 
Behind  hi*  pkiush  upon  (he  mountain-tide**— 

are  widely  different  from  those  with  which  I  sSould 
read  a  poem,  where  the  author,  hav*ng  c«^casion  te 
the  character  of  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  in  the  &blf 
of  his  narration,  had  chosen  \o  make  him  a  cAtautfy* 
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weeper ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on 
M  subject,  had  invented  an  account  of  his  birth,  pa- 
ntage,  and  education,  with  all  the  strange  and  foi^ 
BBate  accidents  which  had  concurred  in  making  him 
lonce  poet,  philoeopher,  and  sweep!  Nothing  but 
iography  can  justify  this.  If  it  be  admissible  even 
R  a  Navel,  it  must  be  one  in  the  manner  of  De  Foe's, 
bit  were  meant  to  pass  for  histories,  not  in  the  man- 
if  of  Fielding's ;  in  the  life  of  Moll  Flanders,  or 
)btonel  Jack,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones,  or  even  a  Joseph 
LBdrewa.  Much  less,  then,  can  it  be  legitimately 
itioduced  in  a  poem,  the  characters  of  which,  amid 
te  strongest  individualization,  must  still  remain  re- 
rssenlaiive.  The  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this  point, 
re  grounded  on  the  nature  both  of  poetry  and  of  the 
Oman  mind.  They  are  not  more  peremptory  than 
rise  and  prudent  For.  in  the  first  place,  a  deviation 
wn  them  perplexes  the  reader's  feelings,  and  all  the 
ircumstances  which  are  feigned,  in  order  to  make 
ich  accidents  less  improbable,  divide  and  disquiet 
is  foith,  rather  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all 
ttempts.  the  fiction  unU  appear,  and,  unfortunately, 
ot  as  ^ditiouB,  but  as  faUe,  The  reader  not  only 
MOWS  that  the  sentiments  and  language  arc  the  poet's 
«m,  and  his  own  too,  in  his  artificial  character  ae 
toel;  but,  by  the  fruitless  endeavors  to  make  him 
link  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  sufiered  to  forget 
.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  epic 
oet,  when  the  fable  and  the  characters  are  derived 
tNn  Scripture  history,  as  in  the  Messiah  of  Klop- 
'iOdCf  or  in  Cumberland's  Calvary ;  and  not  merely 
vggested  by  it,  as  in  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton, 
"hat  illusion,  contradistinguished  from  delusion,  that 
egative  faith  which  simply  permits  the  images  pre- 
mted  to  work  by  their  own  force,  without  either 
Miial  or  afHrroation  of  their  real  existence  by  the 
adgroent,  is  rendered  impossible  by  their  immediate 
sighborhood  to  words  and  facts  of  known  and  ab- 
ilnte  truth.  A  faith  which  transcends  even  historic 
shef,  must  absolutely  put  out  this  mere  poetic  Ana- 
Ijon  of  faith,  as  the  summer  sun  is  said  to  extin- 
nish  our  household  fires  when  it  shines  full  upon 
lem.  What  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to 
I  pleasing  fiction,  is  repelled  as  revolting  falsehood. 
Im  eflect  produced  in  this  latter  case  by  the  solemn 
slief  of  the  reader,  is  in  a  less  degree  brought  about, 

I  the  instances  to  which  I  have  been  objecting,  by 
M  baflied  attempts  of  the  author  to  make  him  be- 
ere. 

Add  to  all  the  foregoing,  the  seeming  uselessness 
odi  of  thb  project  and  of  the  anecdotes  from  which 

is  lo  derive  support.  Is  there  one  word,  for  in- 
ance,  attributed  to  the  pedlar  in  the  Excursion, 
tiaracteristic  of  a  pedlar  t  One  sentiment  that  might 
ot  more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  pre- 
ious  explanation,  have  proceeded  from  any  wise  and 
eneficent  old  man,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which 
le  language  of  learning  and  refinement  are  natural, 
od  to  be  expected  ?    Need  the  rank  have  been  at 

II  particularized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
nowledge  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate? 
IThen,  on  the  contrary,  this  information  renders  the 
lana  language,  feelings,  sentiments,  and  infimna- 
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tion,  a  riddle  which  must  itself  be  solved  by  episodes 
of  anecdote  ?  Finally,  when  this,  and  this  alone, 
could  have  induced  a  genuine  poet  to  inweave  in  a 
poem  of  the  lofliest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  loftiest 
and  of  most  universal  interest,  such  minute  mat- 
ters of  fact,  (not  unlike  those  furnished  for  the  obitu- 
ary of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  some  obscure 
ornament  of  society  lately  deceased  in  some  obscure 
town,)  as, 

**  Amooff  the  hilli  of  Athol  he  was  bora. 
There,  on  a  email  herediUtrf  farm, 
Aq  unproductive  slip  of  rugced  grouod. 
Hie  father  dwelt,  and  died,  in  poverty  ; 
While  he.  whoM  lowlf  fortune  1  retrace. 
The  youngest  of  three  torn,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  one — unconscious  of  their  loas. 
But  ere  be  had  outgrown  bit  infant  daya, 
Hii  widow'd  mother,  for  a  second  mate, 
Eepoused  the  teacher  of  the  Village  School ; 
Who  on  her  ofTspriog  sealonaly  bestowed 
Needful  iottruclion." 

"  From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  speak. 
In  aummer.  tended  cattle  on  the  bill* ; 
But  through  Uie  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  step-father's  school."—^. 

For  all  the  admirable  passages  interpoeed  in  this 
narration  might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been 
far  more  appropriately,  and  with  far  greater  veri- 
similitude, told  of  a  poet  in  the  character  of  a  poet ; 
and  without  incurring  another  defect  which  I  shall 
now  mention,  and  a  sufficient  illustration  of  which 
will  have  been  here  anticipated. 

Third:  an  undue  predilection  for  the  dramatic 
form  in  certain  poems,  from  which  one  or  other  of 
two  evils  results.  Either  the  thoughts  and  dicticm  are 
diflferent  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  then  there  arises 
an  incongruity  of  style ;  or  they  are  the  same  and 
indistinguishable,  and  then  it  presents  a  species  of 
ventriloquism,  where  two  are  represented  as  talking, 
while,  in  truth,  one  man  only  speaks. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely  connected 
with  the  former ;  but  yet  are  such  as  arise  likewise 
from  an  intensity  of  feeling  disproportionate  to  such 
knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  described,  as  can 
be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of  the 
most  cultivated  classes;  and  with  which,  therefore, 
few  only,  and  those  few  particularly  circumstanced, 
can  be  supposed  to  sympathise.  In  this  class  I  com- 
prise occasional  prohxity.  repetition,  and  an  eddying 
instead  of  progr^eion  of  thought  As  instances,  see 
pages  27,  ^  and  62,  of  the  Poems.  Vol.  I.,  and  the 
first  eighty  lines  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Excursion. 

Fiflh.  and  last :  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for 
the  subject.  This  is  an  approximation  to  what  might 
be  called  mental  bombast,  as  distinguished  from  ver^ 
bal ;  for,  as  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  disproportion  of 
the  expressions  to  the  thoughts,  so,  in  this,  there  is  a 
disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  oc- 
casion. This,  by-the-by,  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but 
a  man  of  genius  is  capable.  It  is  the  awkwardness 
and  strength  of  Hercules,  with  the  distafTof  Orophale. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  bright  colors  in  motion 
both  make  and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on  the 
eye.    Nothing  is  more  likely,  too,  than  that  a  vivid 
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image,  or  visual  spectrum,  thus  originated,  may  be- 
come the  link  of  raaociation  in  recalling  the  feelings 
and  images  that  had  accompanied  the  original  im- 
pression.   But,  if  we  describe  this  in  such  lines  as 

*'  TheT  flai4i  upon  th«t  inward  eye. 
Which  u  the  Uim  of  aolitude !" 

in  what  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retro- 
spection, when  the  images  and  virtuous  actions  of  a 
whole  well-spent  life,  pass  before  that  conscience 
which  is,  indeed,  the  imazrd  eye;  which  is,  indeed, 
the  ••  Ui»$  of  solitude  f '  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink 
most  abruptly,  not  to  say  burle«)uely,  and  almost  as 
m  a  medley  from  this  couplet 


Vol.  i.  p.  390. 


And  then  mf  heart  with  plearare  fills. 
And  dancea  with  the  daffodilt.''* 


The  second  instance  is  from  Vol.  II.,  page  12, 
where  the  poet,  having  gone  out  for  a  day's  tour  of 
pleasure,  meets,  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  knot 
of  gypsies^  who  bad  pitched  their  blanket  tents  and 
straw-beds,  together  with  their  chiklren  and  asses,  in 
■ome  field  by  the  road-side.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
on  his  return,  our  tourist  found  them  in  the  same 
place.    **  Twelve  hours,'*  says  he, 

**  Twelve  houra,  twelve  bounteous  hours,  are  gone  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky. 
Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer, 
Yet  as  I  left  I  find  them  here  !*' 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  the 
poor  tawny  wanderers  might  probably  have  been 
tramping,  for  weeks  together,  through  road,  lane, 
over  moor  and  mountain,  and,  consequently,  must 
have  been  right  glad  to  rest  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren, and  cattle,  for  one  whole  day ;  and  overlooking 
the  obvious  truth,  that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as 
necessary  for  them  as  a  walk  of  the  same  continuance 
was  pleasing  or  healthful  for  the  more  fortunate 
poet;  expresses  his  indignation  in  a  ^riee  of  lines,  the 
diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  been  rather 
above  than  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  applied 
to  the  immense  empire  of  China,  improgreesive  for 
thirty  centuries: 

*'  The  weary  Sun  betook  himself  to  mt. 
Then  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  west, 
Oulshininir.  like  a  visible  God, 
The  dorious  path  in  which  he  trod  ! 
And  now  ascending,  after  one  dark  hoar, 
And  one  night's  dimtnutioo  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mifhty  Moon!  this  way 
She  looks,  as  if  at  them — but  they 
Regard  not  her — Oh.  better  wrong  and  striA, 
Better  vain  deeds  or  evil,  than  such  life ! 
The  silent  Heavent  have  goincs  on : 
The  Star$  have  tasks — but  these  have  none  !*' 

The  last  instance  of  this  defect,  (for  I  ktiow  no 
other  than  these  already  cited,)  is  from  the  Ode,  page 
951,  Vol.  II.,  where,  speaking  of  a  child,  "  a  six  year's 
darling  of  a  pigmy  size,"  he  thus  addresses  him : 

**  Thou  best  phikisopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage  !  Thou  eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  over  by  the  Eieroal  Mind — 
Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  blest ! 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 


Which  ws  are  toiling  aU  uor  Irvea  to  find  ! 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  the  slave  ; 
A  presence  that  is  not  to  be  pot  by  !** 

Now  here,  Hot  to  stop  at  the  daring  spirit  of  i 
phor  which  connects  the  epithets  *"  deaf  and  sileo^" 
with  the  apostropliized  eye;  or  (if  we  are  to  refer il 
to  the  preceding  word,  philosopher.)  the  faulty  and 
equivocal  syntax  of  the  passage ;  and  withoat  a- 
amining  the  propriety  of  making  a  "  master  hrtai 
o'er  a  slave,"  or  the  day  brood  at  all ;  we  will  iiier»> 
ly  ask,  what  does  all  this  mean  7    In  what  sense  ■• 
child  of  that  age  a  philosopher  t    In  what  sense  doa 
he  read  **  the  eternal  deep  ?"    In  what  sense  ii  he 
declared  to  be  *'/or  ever  haunted  by  the  Supreme 
Being  7"or  so  inspired  as  to  deserve  the  titles  of  • 
mighty  propheU  a  blessed  seer  T    By  reflection  ?  bjr 
knowledge  ?  by  otmscious  intuition  7  or  by  any  form 
or  modification  of  consciousness  7    These  would  be 
tidings  indeed ;  but  such  as  would  pre-suppoee  sn 
immediate  revelation  to  the  inspired  communicator, 
and  require  miracles  to  authenticate  his  intpiraiioo. 
Children,  at  this  age,  give  us  no  such  infbrmatioa  of 
themselves;  and  at  what  time  were  we  dipt  in  the 
Lethe,  which  has  produced  such  utter  oblivkmof  a 
state  so  godlike  7    There  are  many  of  us  that  still 
possess  some  remembrances,  more  or  less  dumnct, 
respecting  themselves  at  six  years  old ;  pity  that  the 
worthless  straws  only  should  float,  while  tressarei, 
compared  with  which  all  the  mines  of  Goloondaaod 
Mexico  were  but  straws,  should  be  absorbed  by  aome 
anknown  g^lf  into  some  unknown  ebjrss. 

But  if  this  be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be  ai»> 
pected  as  having  been  the  poet's  meaning ;  if  theae 
mysterious  gifYs,  faculties,  and  operations,  are  net 
accompanied  with  consciousneas,  who  else  m  con- 
scious of  them  7  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  child,  if  it 
be  no  part  of  the  child's  conscious  being  7  For  aogfat 
I  know,  the  thinking  Spirit  within  me  may  be  sub- 
stantially one  with  the  principle  of  life,  and  of  vital 
operation.  For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  emfdoyed 
as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organizatkn 
and  organic  movements  of  my  body.  But  surely,  it 
would  be  strange  language  to  say,  that  /  construe 
my  heart!  or  that  /  propel  the  finer  infltienoei 
through  my  nerves  !  or  that  /  compress  my  brain,  ind 
draw  the  curtains  of  sleep  round  my  own  eyes!  Spi- 
noza and  Behmen  were,  on  different  systems,  both 
Pantheists;  and  among  the  ancients  there  were  phik>> 
■ophers,  teachers  of  the  EN  KAI IIAN.  who  not  only 
taught  that  God  was  All.  but  that  this  All  constituted 
God.  Yet  not  even  these  would  confound  the  forf, 
as  a  part  with  the  whole,  as  the  whole.  Nay.  in  no 
83rstem  is  the  distinction  between  the  individual  and 
God,  between  the  Modification  and  the  one  only  Sub* 
stance,  more  sharply  drawn,  than  in  that  of  Spinoza 
Jacobi,  indeed,  relates  of  Lessing.  that  af>er  a  ooo- 
versation  with  him  at  the  house  of  the  poet  Gleim, 
(the  Tyrtsus  and  Anacreon  of  the  German  Parnai- 
sus,)  in  which  conversation  I>  had  avowed  privately 
to  Jacobi  his  reluctance  to  admit  any  personal  exist> 
ence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  possibility  of  pcff> 
■ooality  except  in  a  fioito  Intellect ;  and  while  they 
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rm  nttii^  at  ttihle,  a  ihowef  of  rain  came  on  unei- 
ectedljr*  Gleim  eiprefed  hit  regret  at  the  circum- 
mnre,  because  they  had  meant  to  drink  their  wine 
1  toe  garden ;  open  which  Le«ing,  in  one  of  his 
aircameel,  halfjoking  moods,  nodded  to  Jacobi,  and 
lid,  ** It  w  /,  perhaps,  that  am  doing  that"  i.  e.  roiii- 
ig*  /  and  J.  answered,  **  or  perhaps  I."  Gleim  oon- 
•nted  himself  with  staring  at  them  both,  without 
iking  for  any  eiplanation. 

So  with  regard  to  this  passage.  In  what  sense  can 
10  magnificent  attributes,  above  quoted,  be  appro- 
riated  to  a  child,  which  would  not  make  them 
qually  suitable  to  a  bee,  or  a  dog,  or  a  Jield  cf  com  t 
r  even  to  a  ship,  or  to  the  wind  and  waves  that  pro- 
d  it?  The  omnipresent  Spirit  works  equally  in 
\em,  as  in  the  child ;  and  the  child  is  equally  uncon- 
cioas  of  it  as  they.  It  cannot  surely  be,  that  the 
Mir  linea,  immediately  following,  are  to  contain  the 
splanation? 

**  To  wbosa  the  rrave 
la  bat  ft  fonelf  bed  without  th«  •ease  or  nffbt 

or  dar,  or  th«  warm  licbt ; 
A  pisee  of  ihoof  ht  where  we  in  wsitiaK  lie." 

Sorely,  it  cannot  be  that  this  wonder-ronsing  apoe- 
rophe  is  but  a  comment  on  the  little  poem  of  "  We 
fe  Seven  ?'*  that  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage 
I  reducible  to  the  assertion,  that  a  child,  who,  by  the 
lye.  at  six  years  old  would  have  been  better  instruct- 
d  in  most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of 
Mth  than  that  of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place  ?  And 
till,  I  hope,  not  as  in  a  place  of  thought!  not  the 
rightful  notion  of  lying  awake  in  his  grave!  The 
ulogy  between  death  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  too 
atnral,  to  render  so  horrid  a  belief  possible  for  chil- 
ren;  even  had  they  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all 
'hristian  children  are,  of  hearing  the  latter  term 
sed  to  expresi  the  former.  But  if  the  child's  belief 
e  only,  that  **  he  is  not  dead,  but  sieepeth  ;**  wherein 
DCS  it  differ  from  that  of  his  fiither  and  mother,  or  any 
tfaeradultand instructed  person f  Toformanideaof 
thill's  becoming  nothing,  or  of  nothing  becoming  a 
Hng.  ifl  impossible  to  all  finite  beings  alike,  of  what- 
ver  age,  and  however  educated  or  uneducated. 
Iioa  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  general  If  the 
rords  are  taken  in  the  common  sense,  they  convey 
Q  absurdity ;  and  iC  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and 
nstom.  they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurd- 
y,  the  meaning  dwindles  into  some  bald  truism. 
\im  jrou  must  at  once  understarKi  the  words  con- 
'onf  10  their  common  import,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
Bose;  and  according  to  their  common  import,  if  3^00 
r»  to  receive  from  them  any  foeling  of  tubUmiiy  or 
iwuraJtion. 

Though  the  instances  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Words- 
rarth's  poems  are  so  few,  that  for  themselves  it 
mold  have  been  scarcely  just  to  attract  the  reader's 
ttention  toward  them;  yet  I  have  dwelt  on  it,  and 
eibaps  the  more  for  this  very  reason.  For  being  so 
ery  few,  they  cannot  sensibly  detract  from  the  re- 
Btation  of  an  author,  who  is  even  characterised  by 
le  number  of  profound  truths  in  his  writings,  which 
ill  stand  the  severest  analysis;  and  yet,  few  as  they 
■e,  they  are  exactly  tnoae  passages  which  his 
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admirers  would  be  roost  likely,  and  best  able,  to  imi- 
tate. But  WornDSwoRTH,  where  he  is  indeed  Words- 
wcHlh,  may  be  mimicked  by  copyists,  he  may  be  plun- 
dered by  plagiarists;  but  he  cannot  be  imitated, 
except  by  those  who  are  not  bom  to  be  imitators. 
For  without  his  depth  of  feeling  and  his  imaginative 
power,  his  tenm  would  want  its  vital  warmth  and 
peculiarity;  and  without  his  strong  sense,  his  mysft- 
citm  would  become  9ickly — mere  fog  and  dimness! 

To  these  defects,  which,  as  appears  by  the  extracts, 
are  only  occasional,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less  fear 
of  encountering  the  dissent  of  any  candid  and  intelli- 
gent reader,  the  following  (for  the  most  part  corres- 
pondent) excellences.  First,  an  austere  purity  of  lan- 
guage, both  grammatically  and  logically ;  in  short,  a 
perfect  appnopriateness  of  the  words  to  the  mean- 
ing. Of  how  high  value  I  deem  this,  and  how  par- 
ticularly estimable  I  hold  the  example  at  the  present 
day,  has  been  already  stated ;  and  in  part,  too,  the  rea- 
sons on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual importance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict 
accuracy  of  expression.  It  is  noticeable,  how  limited 
an  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  art  will 
suffice  to  form  a  correct,  and  even  a  sensitive  taste, 
where  none  but  masterpieces  have  been  seen  and 
admired ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct 
notions,  and  the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  excellence  of  all  ages  and  countries,  will  not  per- 
fectly secure  us  against  the  contagious  familiarity 
with  the  for  more  numerous  offspring  of  tastelessness 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  os  it  no- 
toriously is,  with  the  arts  of  music  and  pointing,  much 
more  difficult  will  it  be  to  avoid  the  infection  of  mul- 
tiplied and  daily  examples  in  the  practice  of  an  art, 
which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  instniments. 
In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may 
pass  the  ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice, 
it  is  possible,  and  barely  possible,  to  attain  that  ulti- 
matum  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  as  the  in- 
follible  test  of  a  blameless  style:  namely,  its  tin/ronj- 
latableneta  in  words  of  the  same  language,  without 
fafijury  to  the  meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that 
I  include  in  the  meaniTtg  of  a  word,  not  only  its  cor- 
respondent object  alone,  but  likewise  all  the  associa- 
tions which  it  recalla  For  language  is  framed  to  con- 
vey not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character, 
mood,  and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  repre«en^ 
ing  it  In  poetry  it  is  practicable  to  preserve  the  dic- 
tion, uncomipted  by  the  aflfectations  and  misappro- 
priations, which  promiscuous  authorship,  and  reading 
not  promiscuous,  only  because  it  is  disproportionally 
most  conversant  with  die  compositions  of  the  day, 
have  rendered  general.  Yet,  even  to  the  poet,  com- 
posing  in  his  own  province,  it  is  an  arduous  vrark ; 
and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful  good 
sense,  of  fine  and  luminous  distinction,  and  of  com- 
plete self-possession,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honor 
which  belmigs  to  an  attainment  equally  difficult  and 
valuable,  and  the  more  valuable  for  being  rare.  It 
is  at  olf  times  the  proper  food  of  the  understanding ; 
bat,  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence,  it  is  both  food 
and  antidote. 

In  fNPOse,  I  doabc  whether  it  be  even  popibU  to 
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preserve  our  style,  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious 
phraseology  which  meets  us  every  where.from  the  ser- 
mon to  the  newspaper,  from  the  harangue  of  the  legis- 
lator to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  chair,  announ- 
cing a  toaM  or  sentiment  Our  chains  rattle,  even  while 
we  are  complaining  of  them.  The  poems  of  Boetius 
rise  high  in  our  estimation  when  we  compare  them  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  as  Sidonius,  Apollinaris, 
Ac  They  might  even  be  referred  to  a  purer  age,  but 
that  the  prose  in  which  they  are  set.  as  jewels  in  a 
crown  of  lead  or  iron,  betreys  the  true  age  of  the  wri- 
ter. Much,  however,  may  be  effected  by  education.  I 
believe,  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from 
having,  in  great  measure,  assured  myself  of  the  fact 
by  actual  though  limited  experience,  that,  to  a  youth, 
led  from  his  first  boyhood  to  investigate  the  meaning 
of  every  word,  and  the  reason  of  its  ch<Hce  and  po- 
sition, logic  presents  itself  as  an  old  acquaintance 
under  new  names. 

On  some  future  occasion  more  especially  demand- 
ing such  disquisition.  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the 
close  connection  between  veracity  and  habits  of 
mental  accuracy ;  the  beneficial  after^fiecta  of  ver- 
bal precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masters  the  feelings  more  especially  by  indistinct 
watch-words;  and  to  display  the  advantages  whidi 
language  alone,  at  least  which  language  with  inoom- 
parubly  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any  other 
means,  presents  to  the  instructor  of  impressing  modes 
of  intellectual  energy  so  constantly,  so  imperceptibly, 
and.  as  it  were,  by  such  elements  and  atoms  as  to  se- 
cure in  duo  time  the  formation  of  a  second  nature. 
When  we  reflect,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  judg- 
ment is  a  positive  command  of  the  moral  law,  since 
the  reason  can  give  the  principle  alone,  and  the  con- 
science bears  witness  only  to  the  motive,  while  the 
application  and  effects  must  depend  on  the  judgment; 
when  we  coneider,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  suc- 
cess and  comfort  in  life  depends  on  distinguishing  the 
similar  from  the  same,  that  which  is  peculiar  in  each 
thing  from  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  others, 
so  as  still  to  select  the  most  probable,  instead  of  the 
merely  possible  or  positively  unfit,  we  shall  learn  to 
value  earnestly,  and  with  a  practical  seriousness,  a 
mean  already  prepared  for  us  by  nature  and  society, 
of  teaching  the  young  mind  to  think  well  and  wisely 
by  the  same  unremembered  process,  and  with  the 
■ame  never  forgotten  results,  as  those  by  which  it  ia 
taught  to  speak  and  converse.  Now,  how  much 
warmer  the  interest,  how  much  more  genial  the  feel- 
ings of  reality  and  practicability,  and  thence  how 
much  stronger  the  impulses  to  imitation  are,  which  a 
contemporary  writer,  and  especially  a  contemporary 
poet,  excites  in  jrouth  and  commencing  manhood,  has 
been  treated  of  in  the  earlier  pages  of  these  sketches. 
I  have  only  to  add.  that  all  the  praise  which  is  due  to 
the  exertion  of  such  influence  for  a  purpose  so  impor- 
tant, joined  with  that  which  must  be  claimed  for  the 
infrequency  of  the  same  excellence  in  the  same  per- 
fection, belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

am  far,  however,  from  denying  that  we  have  poets 
whoae  general  style  possesses  the  same  excellence,  as 
Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles,  and,  in  all  his 


later  and  more  important  works,  our  laurel-hoDoiii^ 
Laureate.  But  there  are  none,  in  whose  works  I  do 
not  appear  to  myself  to  find  more  exceptions  than  ic 
those  of  Wordsworth.  Quotations  or  spedmeoi 
would  here  be  wholly  out  of  place,  and  must  be  1^ 
for  the  critic  who  doubts  and  would  invalidate  lbs 
justice  of  this  eulogy  so  applied. 

The  seoHid  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr.  W.^ 
works  is,  a  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of  the 
thoughts  and  Mntiments— won,  not  from  books,  bitf 
from  the  poet's  own  meditative  observatioa.  Tbcj 
are  fresh,  and  l^ave  the  dew  upon  them.  His  moa^ 
at  least  when  in  her  strength  of  wing,  and  when  dM 
hovers  aloft  in  her  proper  element. 

Makes  audible  a  linked  lar  of  truth. 

Of  truib  profouDd  a  awoet  continuous  Ia7*     ^ 

Nut  learnt,  but  aaiive,  her  own  nsUiral  notes! 

B.  T.  C 

Even  throughout  his  smaller  poems  there  is  scarcely 
one  which  is  not  rendered  valuable  by  some  just  sod 
original  reflection. 

See  page  26,  vol  2d ;  or  the  two  following  pasagei 
in  one  of  his  humblest  compositions  t 

**  O  Reader !  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  ttorea  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
O  gentle  Reader !  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  every  thing." 

and 

**  I  hare  beard  of  hearts  unkiod.  kind  dssds 
With  cokinea  still  returning: 
Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  oflener  left  me  mouralng.*' 

or  in  a  still  higher  strain  the  six  beantifiil  qaoMaHi 
page  134 : 

"  Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay : 
And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mouma  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

The  Blackbird  in  the  summer  trees. 
The  lark  upon  the  hill. 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please  | 
Are  quiet  when  they  wilL 

With  nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  okl  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free ! 

But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws ; 
And  oflen,  glad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  becaoss 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  is  one  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth. 
The  househoki  hearts  that  were  his  owa. 
It  is  the  roan  of  mirth.         , 

My  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  gons^ 
My  life  has  been  approved. 
And  many  love  me ;  but  by  none 
Am  1  enough  beloved.** 

or  the  sonnet  on  Bonaparte,  page  202,  vol  S;  or 
finally,  (for  a  volume  would  scarce  suffice  to  exlfluri 
the  instances.)  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem  on  tbe 
withered  Celandine,  voL  2,  p.  212. 
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io  mpBclof  Ihnuidoflhc  Ibnner  eicelleace, 

otdiworth  iinkiDgly  rcMmbln  8otnu«l  Danisl. 
Itw  ^Iden  wrilfln  of  our  golden  Elmbelhiui 
iiv  mdii  caiuelealy  negleclcd ;  Samael  DaaUl, 
dicnon  betin  no  mark  of  dnw.  no  dntinctkin 
which  haa  bMn.  and.  u  kiog  aa  our  language 
M,  nill  be,  an  far  the  language  of  to-day  and 
r,  aa  Ibal  il  it  luora  inlelligibla  to  ui  than  ihe 
iiy&fhianaorouronn  panicularsga-  A  nmi' 
iae  tm  iju«  10  till  aenlimenTa.  No  frequency  of 
J  can  deprive  Ihem  of  their  freahneia.  For 
Ihry  are  brought  into  the  full  day-tighi  of 
reiider'i  coiDpreheoaion,  jel  are  Ihey  drawn 
11  depiha  whicb  lew  in  any  age  ar«  pKvi 


any  age  I 


cend.  If  Mr. 
!  wiih  Daniel,  alike  inlelligible  to  all  readen 
■ge  unden tending  in  all  paaaagea  of  bia  worki, 
mfMmtive  diJKculiy  doea  nnt  uiae  fiwn  Ihe 
■  impurily  of  the  art,  but  from  the  lulara  and 
f  the  meial.  A  poem  a  not  neceaaaiily  ob- 
liecauie  it  doe*  niii  aim  to  be  populv,  Il  ii 
I,  if  a  work  be  petspicuaua  to  th«e  for  nhoni 


be  "Ode  on  Ihe  inlimnlinn  of  immonalily,  from 
Clio™ uf  curly  childhood,"  the  poelmighl  have 
dthelinsa  which  Dante  addrea«a  to  one  of  hia 


«n  iccuiiained  to  waich  (he  Oui  and  reSui  o[ 

eainu  of  ooniciouaneai.  and  to  leel  a  deep  in- 
<n  model  of  inram  being,  to  which  Ihey  know 
e  allribuMaof  lime  and  ipace  are  inapplicable 

ta  of  lime  and  apace.  For  aoch  readera  ibe 
il  luAiciently  plain,  and  Ihey  will  be  A*  lilUe 
rd  Io  charge  Mr.  Wordiwortb  with  belieiing 

[he  wordi,  as  I  am  Io  believa  that  Plato  htnv- 
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poetry,  hii  rudet  anallanu  have  All  tbeof 

Fourth:  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  hii  image* 
and  deacripiiona,  u  taken  immrdiBtely  from  naiure. 
and  pniving  a  long  and  genial  intimacy  with  Ihe  very 
■pirii  which  givea  the  phynognomic  cipfeBJon  to  all 
the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  Geld  reQecled  in 
a  calm  and  perfectly  tranaparent  lake,  ihe  image  ia 
diatingulihed  ftoin  the  reitily  only  by  its  greater  aolk* 
[)«>  and  luilre.  Like  the  moiUure  or  the  polith  aa 
a  pebble,  genlui  neither  dialoru  nor  false-colon  ia 
obJectB;  bul>on  theconlisry.  bringB  out  many  a  vein 
and  mnny  a  tinl,  which  eacape  the  eye  of  common 
obaerVBiion.  thua  raiwig  to  iha  tank  of  genu  what 
had  been  oDen  kicked  awiy  by  the  hurrying  fool  of 
tbs  mieller  on  Ihe  dualy  high  mad  of  cualom. 

T^l  me  nta  in  Ihe  whole  dtMrlplion  of  ikatiDgi 
ToL  I.  page  4!  lo  4T.  eepecially  to  Ihe  linea. 


Or  to  the  poem  on  die  green  li^ne^ 
Whet  can  be  more  accurate,  yel  mon 
Ihe  two  concluding  lUnzw  I 


Thrtn '  where  Ihv  fluKer  of  hia  wlaj 
Upon  bit  beck  lod  iKd/  Hinfi 

Vn.ne  ihu  beAx*  mr  eree  be'tlraa 
WbiD  Id  •  meniein  ronli  Ih  lem^ 


Or  the  deaciiplinn  of  the  blue  cap,  end  nf  Ihe  nan^ 
lide  lilence,  p.  2S4;  or  the  poem  to  ihe  cuckoo,  p. 
S99;ar,  toitly,  though  1  mighl  multiply  the  relerencM 
Id  len  limei  the  number,  to  the  poem  n  complelelf 
Wonlatvofth'i,  commencing 


Fifth:  n  meditative  paihoa,  o  uninn  nfdwp  and 
nibcle  thooghl  with  (enwbilliy ;  D  ii>'mpalhy  with  man 
aa  roan ;  Uie  >yiiir*'by  indeed  of  a  contemplaiof, 
lather  than  a  fellow  nifierer  or  co-mate,  (iprctgliir 
hand  particepa.)  bul  of  a  conlomplalor.  from  nboae 
view  nodillbronco  of  rank  conceals  Ihe  tamencn  of 
iha  nature ;  no  iqjuhe*  of  wind  or  weather,  of  loll, 
SIS 
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•r  Aven  of  fgiionnce,  wholly  dngniw  the  human  face 
dirine.  The  superacription  and  the  image  of  the 
Creator  still  remain  legible  to  Ami  ander  the  daric 
lines  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or 
cross-barred  it.  Here  the  man  and  the  poet  lose  and 
find  themselves  in  each  other,  the  one  as  glorified, 
the  latter  as  substantiated.  In  this  mild  and  philo- 
sophic pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me  without  a 
compeer.  Such  he  is:  so  he  voriteM.  See  vol  I., 
page  134  to  136,  or  that  most  afl^ting  oompositioa, 

the  ••  Affliction  of  Margaret of ,*•  page 

165  to  168,  which  no  mother,  and,  if  I  may  judge  by 
my  own  experience,  no  parent  can  read  without  a 
tear.  Or  turn  to  that  genuine  lyric,  in  the  former 
edition,  entitled,  the  **  Mad  Mother,**  page  174  to  178, 
of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  of  the 
stanas,  both  of  them  for  their  pathos,  and  the  former 
for  the  fine  transition  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of 
the  stanza,  so  expressive  of  that  deranged  state  in 
which,  from  the  increased  sensibility,  the  sufiferer's 
attention  is  abruptly  drawn  oflf  by  every  trifle,  and  in 
the  same  instant  plucked  back  again  by  the  one  des- 
potic thought,  and  bringing  home  with  it,  by  the 
blending  funng  power  of  Imagination  and  Passkm, 
the  alien  object  to  which  it  had  been  so  abruptly  di- 
verted, no  longer  an  alien,  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

"Buck,  liule  Imbe.  ob  niqk  Sffsin! 
It  eoob  my  blood ;  it  eooh  mr  Umia : 
Thf  li|M,  1  feel  them,  baby  !  thsf 
Draw  from  mj  heart  the  pain  away. 
Oh  !  prcH  me  with  thy  little  hand ; 
It  loueens  aomethioit  at  my  cheat; 
About  that  tiftht  and  deadly  band 
1  Ael  thy  little  iogen  pmt. 
The  breece.  I  lee,  ia  in  the  tree ; 
It  eomee  to  cool  my  babe  and  me.** 

**Thy  faibor  caret  not  for  my  breait, 
*T  is  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  resl^ 
'T  is  all  thine  own !— and  if  ita  hoe 
Be  chanced,  that  was  so  Ikir  to  view, 
'T  b  fair  enoosh  for  thee,  nqr  dove  I 
My  beaaiy,  little  chiM,  la  flown ; 
But  thnu  wih  live  with  ma  fan  love; 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  browa  1 
*T  is  well  fur  me  ibon  ean*st  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  wonld  be.** 

Last,  and  pre-eminently,  I  challenge  for  this  poet 
the  gift  of  Imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  play  of  Fancy ^  Wonls- 
worth.  to  my  feelings,  is  not  always  graceful,  and 
sometimes  recondite.  The  Ukeneu  is  occasionally  too 
strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or 
is  such  as  appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  re- 
search, rather  than  spontaneous  presentation.  Indeed, 
his  lanry  seldom  displays  itself)  as  mere  and  unmodi- 
fied fancy.  But  in  imaginative  power,  he  stands 
nearest  of  all  modern  writers  to  Shakspeare  and 
Milton :  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and 
his  owa  To  employ  his  own  words,  which  are  at 
3nce  an  instance  and  an  illustration,  ha  does  indeed 
jo  all  thoughts  and  lo  all  olgecti — 


«i 


-add  the 


tf 


The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  poel*s  drsan.** 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  nmt  obviondj 
manifesting  this  faculty;  but  if  I  shoold  erer  be  for- 


tunate enough  to  render  my  analyaiB  of  iflMgl 
its  origin  and  charecten,  thoroughly  inieUigihli 
reader,  be  will  scarcely  open  on  a  page  of  Iki 
works,  without  recognising,  mora  or  las*,  the  jr 
and  the  influences  of  this  faculty. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Yew  Treei^  voL  I^ 
303,304. 

**  Bvt  worthier  still  of  note 
Are  those  fraternal  foor  of  Borrowdale. 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capaeioua  urovs : 
Huge  trunks !— and  each  particalar  tmnk  a 

Of  intertwisted  Ahrea  serpentine 
Up  ooilinff,  and  inveterately  convolved   ' 
Not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  boka 
That  threaten  the  profane , — a  pillared  shade. 
Upon  whose  grasiless  floor  of  red -brown  bus^ 
By  sheddinKs  from  the  pinal  orabrage  tiaged 
Pwnnnially — beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  bongh«.  as  tf/ot  festal  purpose  decked 
With  unrrjoicing  berries,  ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide — />«r  and  trembling 
SHene*  and  F\»re*igkt-^Deat»t  the  skelatoa. 
And  TYsie,  the  shadow— there  to  celebiatn. 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o*er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  moosy  stone. 

United  worship  :  or  in  mute  repose 
To  he.  and  listeo  to  the  mountain  flood 
Marmnring  from  Glanamara'a  inmost  cavsi.' 

The  efifi»ct  of  the  old  man's  figure  in  Aa  p> 
Resignation  and  Independence,  vol.  II ,  pagaS 

**  While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place. 
The  old  man's  shepe,  and  speech,  all  tronbiad  as 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  paos 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Waodering  aboot  alone  and  siiently.** 

Or  the  8th,  9th,  19th,  26th,  31st  and  33d,  in  t 
lection  of  miscellaneous  sonnets — the  sonnsl 
subjugation  of  Switserland,  page  210,  or  the  I 
from  which  I  especially  select  the  two  fil 
stanzas  or  paragraphs,  page  349  to  350. 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us.  oar  life*8  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  comoth  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgeifulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  eoiae 
From  Ood  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  aboot  us  in  our  infkney ! 
Bharfes  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  does 

Upon  the  growing  boy ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whaaes  it 

He  sees  it  in  hia  joy ! 
The  youth  who  daily  further  from  the 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.'* 

And  page  352  to  354  of  the  same  ode. 

**  O  joy  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  ia  me  deth 
Perpetual  benedictions:  not  indeed 
For  that  whieh  is  moat  worthy  to  be  blssl^ 
Delight  and  liberty  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fhitteriaff  ki  hk 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  iong  of  thanks  and  praise , 
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ohitinilg  gmlinnmii 
I  and  outward  tbuigi, 
friNB  m,  vannhioga; 
liifivinga  of  a  ereatura 
iboot  io  worUa  sol  raaliaad« 
liocta,  bafora  which  our  oiortal  Batart 
Me  like  a  guiltf  thioK  aorpriaad ! 
Ihiiaa  Aral  afl^iooa, 
iiadowy  raeollaetioaa, 
be  they  what  they  naj, 
ha  ruuoiaio  liffht  of  all  our  daft 
i  maater  liffhi  of  all  our  Meiuf ; 
M— cheriab — and  bava  power  Io  nudn 
r  f  eara  Mean  momeola  in  the  baiag 
laraal  nleoee  -,  trotha  that  waka 
wriah  oever: 

either  IratlaHoea,  nor  mad  andaavor. 
I  nor  bof, 

hat  |j>  at  eomify  with  joy* 
ily  abolish  or  destroy ! 
a  a  MaMo  of  calm  weather, 
inlnnd  far  we  be, 

•  have  tif  ht  of  that  imnMWtal  MA 
iroufht  oa  hither, 

roomeol  travel  thither — 

the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 

r  the  mighty  waters  roUinff  eTermore.*' 

«  it  would  be  unfair  to  ooocliide  with  an 
hich,  though  highly  characteriatic,  moat 
le  nature  of  the  thoaghia  and  the  aulgect, 
ing,  or  perhapa  intelhgible,  to  bat  a  limited 
'  readere,  I  will  add  from  the  poet'i  laat 
work  a  paange  equally  Wordaworthian ; 
ity  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power 
:herein.  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  and 
'.    See  White  Doe,  page  5, 

church-yard  fflla;  anoa 
ain  aod  they  are  gone; 
far  round  the  porch,  aiid  the  folk 
e  in  the  shade  of  the  prior's  oak  ! 
realy  have  they  diaappcar'd 
preloMve  hymn  is  heard:— 

0  consent  the  people  rejoice, 
ie  church  with  a  lofty  voice ! 
ff  a  service  which  they  feel, 

the  sun-rise  of  their  leal, 
h  and  hope  are  in  their  prime 
Elixa's  volden  time.** 
ait  ends  the  fervmt  din, 
is  hushed  without  aod  arithia; 
urh  the  priest  mora  tvaoquifly 
he  holy  liionry, 
f  voire  which  yon  can  hear 
rer  mumurinff  near, 
ifl ! — the  dusky  treea  between, 
rn  the  path  through  the  opea 

•  no  living  thing  to  be  seen; 
wfh  yon  gateway,  where  ia  flmad, 
the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 
ranee  to  the  church-yard  groaad. 
It  across  the  verdant  aod 

the  very  house  of  God ; 
Rdiag  in  with  lovely  gleam, 
lidiag  in  serene  and  alaw, 

silent  as  a  dream, 
7  doe! 

le  ia  as  lily  of  June, 
ataous  as  the  silver  ssooa 
a  of  sight  the  elaods  art 

is  left  alone  in  heaven  I 

1  ship  some  gentle  day 
taa  sailing  fkr  away— 
ing  ship  that  hath  tha  plaia 
I  ibr  her  own  domain, 
ma** 
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What 

Wait  upon  her  as  she  rangea 
Round  aod  round  this  pile  of  state. 
Overthrown  and  deaolatal 
Now  a  atep  or  two  her  way 
Is  through  space  of  open  day. 
Where  the  enamoured  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright : 
Now  doth  a  delieala  shadow  fall, 
Falb  upon  her  like  a  breath 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall, 
Aa  she  passes  underneath. 

The  following  analogy  will,  I  am  apprehenahre, 
appear  dim  and  fantaatic,  but  in  reading  Bartram'a 
Tmvela,  I  could  not  help  tranacribing  the  following 
linea  aa  a  sort  of  allegory,  or  connected  limile  aixi 
metaphor  of  Worda  worth*i  intellect  and  geniua.  **  The 
aoil  ia  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  atratum  of 
tenacioua  clay ;  and  that  on  a  foundation  of  rocka, 
which  often  break  through  both  ntrata,  lifting  their 
back  above  the  nurface.  The  treea  which  chiefly 
grow  here  are  the  gigantic  black  oak ;  magDoUa  mag- 
niflora;  fraximoa  excelaior;  platane;  and  a  fbw 
alBtely  tulip  treea."  What  Mr.  Wordaworth  tDi2/ pn>- 
daoe,  it  ia  not  for  me  to  propheay ;  but  I  ooald  pro- 
nounce with  the  livelieat  oonvictiona  what  he  ia 
capable  of  producing.    It  ia  the  First  Giirunnc  Pm- 

LOaOPHlO  POKK. 

The  preceding  criticiam  will  not,  I  am  avrare,  avail 
to  overcome  the  prejodicea  of  thoae  who  have  made 
it  a  buaineaa  to  attack  and  ridicule  Mr.  Wordaworth*a 
oompoaitiona. 

Truth  and  prudence  might  be  imagined  aa  ooneen- 
tiie  circlea.  The  poet  may  perhapa  have  pawed  be- 
yond the  latter,  but  he  haa  confined  hlmaelf  far 
within  the  bouixin  of  the  fbrroer,  in  designating  them 
critica  aa  too  petulant  to  be  paanve  to  a  genuine  poat^ 
and  too  feeble  to  grapple  with  him  ;—^  men  of  palaied 
imaginatiooa,  in  whoae  minda  ail  healthy  action  ia  lan- 
guid; who,  therefore,  feel  aa  the  many  direct  tham,or 
with  the  many  are  greedy  after  vidoua  provocativea.'* 

Let  not  Mr.  Wordaworth  be  charged  with  having 
expraaed  hlmaelf  too  indignantly,  till  the  wantoo- 
neaa  and  the  aysteroatic  and  malignant  peraeveranoe 
of  the  aggreaaiona  have  been  taken  into  fair  condde- 
ration.  I  myaelf  heard  the  commander  in  chief  of 
thii  immanly  warfare  make  a  boast  of  his  private  ad- 
miration of  Wordsworth's  genius.  I  have  heard  him 
declare,  that  whoever  came  into  his  room  would  pro* 
bably  find  the  Lyrical  Ballads  lying  open  on  hia 
table,  and  that  (speaking  exclusively  of  those  written 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  himaelf)  he  could  nearly  repeat 
tha  whole  of  them  by  heart  But  a  Review,  in  oidar 
to  be  a  aaleabla  article,  moat  be  permmcd,  thorp,  and 
pmmlad;  and,  sums  Iftaa,  the  Poet  haa  made  himaelf, 
and  widi  himaelf  all  who  were,  or  were  auppoaad  to 
b%  hii  inanda  and  admireii,  the  olgeet  of  the  critic*a 
ravtanga— bowf  by  having  spoken  of  a  work  ao  ax^ 
d«elad  in  the  terma  which  it  deaerved !  I  once  beard 
ft  dafgyman  in  boota  and  buckakin  avow,  that  ha 
VNNiki  cheat  his  own  fiuher  in  a  korm,  A  moral  ayi^ 
ten  of  a  sinular  nature  aeems  to  have  been  adoptod 
by  too  many  aDooymoua  critica.  Aa  we  uaed  to  aqr 
al  aehool,  in  reviewing,  they  mak»  being  roguea  t  and 

btb  who  ooaaalaini^  ia  to  be  laughed  at  fiir  hia 
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ance  of  the  game.  With  the  pen  out  of  their  hand 
they  are  honorable  men.  They  exert,  indeed,  power 
(which  is  to  that  of  the  ii^ured  party  who  ahould 
attempt  to  expose  their  glaring  perversions  and  mis- 
statements, as  twenty  to  one)  to  write  down,  and 
(where  the  author's  circumstances  permit)  to  tirapooe- 
rish  the  man,  whose  learning  and  genius  they  ihem- 
selves  in  private  have  repeatedly  admitted.  They 
knowingly  strive  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  man 
even  to  publish*  any  future  work,  without  exposing 
himself  to  all  the  wretchedness  of  debt  and  embar- 
rassment. But  this  is  all  in  their  vocation^  and, 
bating  what  they  do  in  their  vocation,  **  voho  can  tay 
thai  black  ie  the  tohite  of  their  eye  f" 

So  much  for  the  detractors  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
merits.  On  the  other  hand,  much  as  1  might  wish 
for  their  fuller  sympathy,  I  dare  not  flatter  m3rself, 
that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  declared  my 
opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his 
theory  either  as  cause  or  efiect,  will  be  satisfoctory 
or  pleasing  to  all  the  poet's  admirers  and  advocates. 
More  indiscriminating  than  mine  their  admiratioQ 
may  be ;  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  cannot  be.  But 
I  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  cen- 
sure, other  than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons 
which  compel  me  to  form  it  Above  all,  1  was  fully 
ooDvinced  that  such  a  criticism  was  not  only  wanted, 
but  that,  if  executed  with  adequate  ability,  it  must 
conduce  in  no  mean  degree  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
reputation.  His  fame  belongs  to  another  age,  and 
can  neither  be  accelerated  or  retarded,    ilow  small 

*  Not  mao7  months  ago,  an  eminent  bookieller  was  saked 

what  he  thooffht  of 1    The  anawer  waa,  **  I  have 

heard  hia  powera  yery  highly  qwken  of  by  aome  of  oar  firat- 
rate  men  ;  but  I  would  not  have  a  work  of  hia  if  any  one 
would  fife  it  me :  for  he  ia  apoken  but  alightljr  o^  or  not  at 
an,  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  sod  the  Edinburgh,  you  know, 
b  decided  to  cut  him  up  !'* 


the  proportion  of  the  defeefa  are  to  the  beaoliei,! 
have  repeatedly  declared ;  and  that  no  one  of  that 
originates  in  deficiency  of  poetic  genius.    Had  thsf 
been  more  and  greater,  I  should  still,  as  a  friend  li 
his  literary  character  in  the  present  age,  consider  as 
analytic  display  of  them  as  pure  gain  ;  if  only  it 
removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting  minds  even  the 
foregoing  analysis  must  have  removed,  the  stno^ 
mistake  so  slightly  grounded,  yet  so  widely  and  in- 
dustriously  propagated,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  toil 
for  siMPLiciTT !    I  am  not  half  aa  much  irritsted  by 
hearing  his  enemies  abuse  him  for  vulgarity  of  styles 
subject,  and  conception,  as  I  am  disgusted  with  the 
gilded  side  of  the  same  meaning,  as  displajred  by 
some  afllected  admirers,  with  whom  he  uh  faaoath, 
a  sweety  eimple  poet !  and  eo  natural,  that  little  msster 
Charles,  and  his  younger  sister,  are  90  charmed  with 
them,  that  they  play  at  **  Goody  Blake,  or  at  **  JohD> 
ny  and  Betty  Foy!" 

Were  the  collection  of  poems  published  widi  tfaeis 
biographical  sketches  important  enough,  (which  I  sib 
not  vain  enough  to  believe,)  to  deserve  such  a  dis> 
tinction :  bvsn  ab  i  have  done,  so  woitld  i  n 

DONE  UNTO. 

For  mora  than  eighteen  months  have  the  volaiDS 
of  Poems,  entitled  Sibylline  Leaves,  and  the  pre- 
sent volumes  up  to  this  page  been  printed,  and  ready 
for  pubUcation.  But  era  I  speak  of  myself  m  the 
tones  which  ara  alone  natural  to  me  under  the  ci^ 
cumstances  of  late  years,  I  virould  fain  present  Df^ 
self  to  the  reader  as  I  was  in  the  first  dawn  of  mj 
literary  life ; 

When  Hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  cfimbteg  vinsb 
And  fraita  sod  foliage  not  my  own  aeem'd  mine ! 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  selected  from  the  lettm 
which  I  wrote  home  from  Germany,  those  which 
appeared  likely  to  be  the  most  interesting,  and  at  ths 
same  time  most  pertinent  to  the  title  of  this  work 


attttane'fit  Utiitvu. 


LETTER  1. 

On  Sunday  monung,  September  16, 1796,  the  Ham- 
burg Pecquet  set  sail  from  Yarmouth :  and  I,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  beheld  ray  native  land  retiring 
from  me.  At  the  moment  of  ila  disappearance — in 
all  the  kirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houses, 
in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  my  cotmtry- 
men  were  at  that  time  assembled,  \  will  dare  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  one  more  ardent  prayer  offer- 
ed up  to  heaven  than  that  which  I  then  preferred  for 
my  country.  Now,  then,  (said  I  to  a  gmtleman  who 
was  standing  near  me,)  we  are  out  of  our  coimtry. 
Not  yet,  not  yet!  he  replied,  and  pointed  to  the  sea ; 
'  This,  too,  is  a  Briton's  coimtry."  This  bon  mot  gave 
a  fillip  to  ray  spirits.  I  rose  and  looked  roond  oq  my 


fellow-passengers,  who  were  all  on  the  deck.  We 
were  eighteen  in  number,  videiicit,  five  Englishmen, 
an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman  and  his  servant, 
an  Hanoverian  and  his  servant,  a  Prussian,  a  Swede, 
two  Danes,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  taikv  and 
his  wife,  (the  smallest  couple  I  ever  beheld)  and  a 
Jew.  We  were  all  on  the  deck ;  but  in  a  short  time 
I  observed  marks  of  dismay.  The  lady  retired  to  the 
cabin  in  some  confusion,  and  many  of  the  faces  round 
me  assumed  a  very  doleful  and  frog-colored  apflea^ 
ance ;  and  within  an  hour  the  number  of  those  on 
deck  was  lessened  by  one  hal£  I  was  giddy,  bat  not 
sick,  and  the  giddiness  soon  went  away,  bat  left  a 
feverishness  and  want  of  appetite,  which  I  attributed, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  aceta  mephitis  of  the  bilge* 
water;  and  it  was  certainly  not  decreased  by  die  tf 
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fMtfioQB  from  lb*  cabin.  However,  I  was  well 
Moogn  to  join  the  able-bodied  panengen.  one  of 
ukam  obaerved,  not  inaptly,  that  Moroos  might  have 
Anovered  an  easier  way  to  tee  a  man's  inside  than 
kf  placing  a  window  in  his  breast  He  needed  only 
kifa  taken  a  salt-water  trip  in  a  pacquet-boat 

I  am  inclined  to  btliave,  that  a  pacquet  is  ihr  snpe* 
iior  to  a  stage-coach,  m  a  means  of  making  men  open 
oat  to  each  other.    In  the  latter,  the  uniformity  of 
postore  diaposea  to  dozing,  and  the  definiteness  of  the 
period  at  which  the  company  will  separate  makes 
each  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
going,  than  of  those  with  whom  he  is  going.    But  at 
•aa,  more  curiosity  is  excited,  if  only  on  this  account, 
tbat  the  pleasant  or  impleasant  qualities  ofyouT  com- 
paniooB  are  of  greater  importance  to  you,  from  the 
imcertainty  how  long  you  may  be  obliged  to  house 
^vidi  them.  Besides,  if  you  are  countrymen,  that  now 
begina  to  form  a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brother- 
hood ;  and.  if  of  different  countries,  there  ore  new  in- 
citements of  ocmversation,  more  to  ask  and  more  to 
eommumcate.     I  found  that  I  bad  interested  the 
Danee  in  no  oommcm  degree.    I  had  crept  into  the 
boat  on  the  deck  and  fallen  asleep ;  but  was  awaked 
hf  one  of  them  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
ivfao  told  me  that  they  had  been  seeking  me  in  every 
hole  and  comer,  and  insisted  that  I  should  join  their 
party  and  drink  with  them.    He  talked  English  with 
•och  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  unable  to  account  for 
Hne  nngpilar  and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with 
which  he  spoke  it.    I  went,  and  found  some  excel- 
lent wines  and  a  dessert  of  grapes  with  a  pine-apple. 
The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Theology,  and 
dressed  aa  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and 
black  wonted  stockings,  I  might  certainly  have  pass- 
ed very  well  for  a  Methodist  missionary.    However, 
I  disclaimed  my  title.    What  then  may  3roo  be?    A 
man  of  fertone  f    No ! — A  merchant  ?    No ! — A  mer- 
chant's traveller T    No!— A  clerk?    No!— Un  Phi- 
losophe,  perhaps  ?    It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in 
which,  of  all  possible  names  and  characters,  I  had 
the  greatest  disgust  to  that  of  **  un  Philosophe."   But 
I  was  weary  of  being  questioned,  and  rather  than  be 
nothing,  or  at  best,  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a  man,  I 
submitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in 
the  word  *'  un  Philosophe.*'    The  Dane  then  inform- 
ed me.  that  all  in  the  present  party  were  philosophers 
likewise.    Certea  we  were  not  of  the  stoic  school. 
For  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  till  we  talked 
and  song  altogether;  and  then  we  rose,  and  danced 
on  the  deck  a  set  of  dances,  which,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word  at  least,  were  very  intelligibly  and  appro- 
priately entitled  redt.    The  passengers  who  lay  in 
the  cabin  below,  in  all  the  agonies  of  sea-sickness, 
nnst  have  found  our  bacchanalian  merriment 


-a  tune 


Hsish  sod  of  diasoosnt  mood  for  their  complstnt. 
I  thought  so  at  the  time ;  and  (by  way,  I  suppose, 
of  supporting  my  newly-assumed  philosophical  cha- 
racter) I  thought,  too,  how  closely  the  greater  number 
o€  our  virtues  are  ccmnected  with  the  fear  of  death, 
and  how  little  sjrmpathy  we  bestow  on  pain,  where 
there  is  no  danger. 

45 


The  tvro  Danes  were  brothers.  The  one  was  a 
man  with  a  clear  white  complexion,  white  hair,  and 
white  eye-brows,  looked  silly,  and  nothing  that  he  ut- 
tered gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The  other,  whom,  by 
way  of  emihence,  I  have  called  the  Dane,  had  like- 
wise white  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  bro- 
ther, with  slender  limbs,  and  a  very  thin  face  slight- 
ly pock-fretten.  This  man  convinced  me  of  the  jus- 
tice of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a  faithful  portrait  in 
our  novels  and  farces  has  been  rashly  censured  for 
an  outrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonenity.  I  had 
retired  to  my  station  in  the  boat ;  he  came  and  seat- 
ed himself  by  my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  tip* 
sy.  He  commenced  the  conversation  in  the  piost 
magnific  style,  and  as  a  sort  of  pioneering  to  his  own 
vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  mch  grossness!  The 
parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  com- 
parison. His  language  and  accentuation  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly singular,  that  I  determined,  for  once  in  my 
life,  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation.  'Here  it  follows, 
somewhat  abridged  indeed,  but  in  all  other  reqwcts 
as  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

The  Dane.  Vat  imagination !  vat  language!  vat 
vast  science !  and  vat  eyes !  vat  a  milk-vite  forehead ! 
— O  my  heafen !  vy  you  *re  a  Got ! 

Answer.    You  do  me  too  much  honor,  sir. 

The  Dane.  O  me !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flatter- 
ing you ! — No,  no,  no!  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year!  Veil 
— and  vat  is  dat  ?  a  mere  trifle !  I  'ouldnt  gif  my  sin- 
cere heart  for  ten  times  dhe  money. — Yes.  you  're  a 
Got!  I  a  mere  man !  But,  my  dear  friend !  dhink  of 
me  as  a  man !  Is,  is — I  mean  to  ask  you  now  my  dear 
friend — is  I  not  very  eloquent?  Is  I  not  speak  Eng- 
lish very  fine  ? 

A  NSW.  Most  admirably !  Believe  me,  sir!  I  have 
seldom  heard  even  a  native  talk  so  Jluendy, 

The  Dane,  (squeezing  my  hand  with  great  vehe- 
mence.) My  dear  friend !  vat  an  affection  and  fidelity 
we  have  for  each  odher !  But  tell  me,  do  tell  me — It 
I  not,  now  and  den,  speak  some  fault?  Is  I  not  in 
some  wrong  ? 

Answ.  Why,  sir,  perhaps  it  might  be  observed  by 
nice  critics  in  the  English  language,  that  yo.i  occa- 
sionally use  the  word  **  is"  instead  of  **  am."  In  our 
best  companies,  we  generally  say  I  am,  and  not  I  is. 
or  Ise.    Excuse  me.  sir!    It  is  a  mere  trifle. 

The  Dane.  O!  is,  is,  am.  am,  am.  Yes.  yes — 1 
know,  I  know. 

A  NSW.  1  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  we  are,  ye  are,  they  are. 

The  Dane.  Yes,  yes — I  know,  I  know — Am,  am 
am.  is  de  presens,  and  is,  is  de  perfectom — ^yes,  yes 
— and  are,  is  dhe  plusquam  perfectom. 

Answ.    And  "  art,"  sir,  is— 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend !  it  is  dhe  plusquam 
perfectum,  no,  no— dhat  is  a  great  lie.  "  Are"  is  the 
plusquam  perfectum— and  **art"  is  dhe  plusquam 
plueperfectum — {then  swinging  my  hand  to  and  fro^ 
and  cocking  hii  Utile  bright  hazel  ey*ta  at  me  that 
danced  with  vanity  tmd  wine.)  You  see.  my  dear 
friend !  that  I  too  have  some  lehmiog. 

Answ.  Learning,  sir?  Who  dares  suspect  h> 
Who  can  listen  to  you  for  a  minute ;  who  can  ev«D 
look  at  yoo,  without  perceiving  the  extent  of  it? 
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The  Dane.  My  dear  friend  \—{lken  u>ith  a  would- 
be  humble  look^  and  in  a  tone  of  twice,  om  if  he  too* 
rea$oning) — I  could  not  talk  so  of  preaens  and  imper- 
fectura,  and  futiirura  and  pluaquaraplue  perfeclum, 
and  all  dhat,  my  dear  friend!  without  aome  lebm- 
ing? 

Anbw.  Sir!  a  man  like  you  cannot  talk  on  any 
subject  without  dincovering  the  depth  of  his  informa- 
tion. 

The  Dane.  Dhe  graroroatic  Greek,  my  friend ! 
ha !  ha !  ha !  (laughing,  and  twinging  my  hand  to  and 
frot — then,  with  a  tudden  transition  to  great  solemni- 
ty.) Now  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  friend !  Dhere 
did  happen  about  me  vat  de  whole  historia  of  Den- 
mark record  no  instance  about  nobody  else.  Dhe 
bishop  did  ask  me  ail  dhe  questions  about  all  dhe  re- 
ligion in  dhe  Latin  grammar. 

Answ.  The  grammar,  sir  ?  The  language  I  pre- 
sume— 

The  Dane.  {A  little  offended.)  Grammar  is  lan- 
guage, and  language  is  grammar^ 

Answ.    Ten  thousand  pardons! 

The  Dank.    Veil,  and  I  was  only  fourteen  yean — 

Answ.    Only  fourteen  years  old  7 

The  Dane.  No  more.  I  was  fourteen  years  old 
—and  he  asked  me  all  questions,  religion  and  philos- 
ophy, and  all  in  dhe  Latin  language— and  I  answered 
him  all  every  one,  my  dear  friend !  all  in  dhe  Latin 
language. 

Answ.    A  prodigy !  an  absolute  prodigy ! 

The  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  he  was  a  bishop,  a  great 
■uperintendant. 

Ans.    Yes  !  a  bishop. 

The  Dane.  A  bishop — not  a  mere  predicant,  not 
a  prediger. 

Ans.  My  dear  Sir,  we  have  misunderstood  each 
other.  I  said  that  your  answering  in  Latin  at  so 
early  an  age,  was  a  prodigy,  that  is,  a  thing  that  is 
wonderful,  that  does  not  oHen  happen. 

The  Dank.  Oflen!  Dhere  is  not  von  instance 
recorded  in  dhe  whole  historia  of  Denmark. 

Ans.    And  since  then.  Sir 1 

The  Dane.  1  was  sent  ofer  to  dhe  Vest  Indies — 
to  our  island,  and  dhere  I  had  no  more  to  do  vid 
books.  No  !  no !  I  put  my  genius  another  way — 
and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year.  Is  not 
dhat  ghenius,  my  dear  friend  ? — But  vat  is  money  ? 
I  dhink  the  poorest  man  alive  my  equal.  Yes,  my 
dear  friend  !  my  little  fortune  is  pleasant  to  my  gen- 
ciotia  heart,  because  I  can  do  good— no  man  with  so 
little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  much  generosity — no  per- 
son, no  man  person,  no  woman  person  ever  denies  it 
Bat  we  are  all  Gol's  children. 

Here  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  the 
odier  Dane,  the  Swede,  and  the  Prussian,  joined  us, 
together  with  a  young  Englishman  who  spoke  the 
Geimao  fluently,  and  interpreted  to  me  many  of  the 
PhMsian's  jokes.  The  Prussian  was  a  travelling 
merchant  turned  of  three  score,  a  hale  man,  tall, 
ilroQg,  and  stout,  full  of  stories,  gesticulations,  and 
buflbonery,  with  the  soul  as  well  as  the  look,  of  a 
mountebank,  who,  while  he  is  making  you  laugh, 
picks  your  pocket    Amid  all  hia  droll  iooka  and 
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droll  gestures,  there  remained  one  look  untouched  bf 
laughter ;  and  that  one  look  was  the  true  face,  ikt 
others  were  but  its  mask.    The  Hanoverian  was  • 
pale,  &t  bloated  young  man,  whoee  father  had  nail 
a  large  fortune  in  London,  as  an  army  oontneim 
He  seemed  to  emulate  the  manners  of  young  & 
glishmen  of  fortune.   He  was  a  good-natured  felloi^ 
not  without  infonnalion  or  literature,  but  a 
egregious  coxcomb.    He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  ooee 
spoken,  as  he  informed  me,  with  great  applause  iat 
debating  society.  For  this  he  appeared  to  baveqo^ 
fied  himself  with  laudable  industry,  fur  he  H-ai  per 
feet  in  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  wilk 
an  accent  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  SamA 
man  in  Roderic  Random,  who  professed  to  teach  the 
English  pronunciation,  he  was  constantly  defermg 
to  my  superior  judgment,  whether  or  no  I  had  |)io> 
nounced  this  or  that  word  with  propriety,  w  "ihi 
true  delicacy."    When  he  spoke,  though  it  wen 
only  half  a  dozen  sentences,  he  always  njae;iQr 
which  I  could  detect  no  other  motive  than  his  pa^ 
tiality  to  that  elegant  phrase  so  liberally  introduced 
in  the  orations  of  our  British  legislatoia,  **  While  I 
am  on  my  legs."    The  Swede,  whom  for  reasooi 
that  will  soon  appear,  1  shall  distinguish  by  the  Dane 
of  "  Nobility."  was   a  strong-featured,  scurvy-fsoed 
man,  his  complexion  resembling,  in  color,  a  red-hot 
poker  beginning  to  cool.    He  appeared  miserably 
dependent  on  the  Dane,  but  waa,  however,  inoon* 
parably,  the  best  informed,  and  rooet  rational  of  tke 
party.    Indeed,  his  manners  and  conversatioo  dii> 
covered  him  to  be  both  a  man  of  the  world  and  • 
gentleman.    The  Jew  was  in  the  hold  ;  the  Freoch 
gentleman  was  lying  on  the  deck,  so  ill  that  I  ooaki 
observe  nothing  concerning  him,  except  the  afiectioih 
ate  attentions  of  his  servant  to  him.   The  poor  fellow 
was  very  sick  himself,  and  every  now  and  then  riA 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keeping  his  eye  on  hit 
master  but  returned  in  a  moment  and  seated  himself 
again  by  him,  now  supporting  his  heed,  now  wiping 
his  forehead,  and  talking  to  him  all  the  while,  in  the 
most  soothing  tones.    There  had  been  a  matrimonnl 
squabble  of  a  very  ludicrous  kind  in  the  cabin,  be- 
tween the  little  German  tailor  and  his  little  wife. 
He  had  secured  two  beds,  one  for  himself,  and  one 
jibr  her.    This  had  struck  the  little  woman  as  a  veiy 
cruel  action ;  she  insisted  upon  their  having  but  one, 
and  assured  the  mate,  in  the  most  piteom  tones,  that 
ahe  was  his  lawful  wife.    The  mate  and  the  cabin 
boy  decided  in  her  favor,  abused  the  little  man  for 
his  want  of  tenderness  with  much  humor,  and  hoist* 
ed  him  into  the  same  compartment  with  his  sea-«ck 
wife.    This  quarrel  was  interesting  to  me,  as  it  pro- 
cured me  a  bed  which  I  otherwise  should  not  have 
had. 

In  the  evening,  at  aeven  o'clock,  the  aea  rolled 
higher,  and  the  Dane,  by  means  of  the  gr^iter  agi- 
tation, eliminated  enough  of  what  he  bad  been 
swallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal  more. 
His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  brandy,  i.  e.  a 
very  little  warm  water  with  a  large  quantity  of  braft> 
dy,  sugar,  and  nutmeg.    Hia  servant  boy,  a  black* 
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pd  Malatto,  had  a  good-natured  round  face,  exactly 
M  color  of  the  skin  of  the  walnut-kernel.  The 
Itaa  and  I  were  again  seated  tete-a-tete  in  the  ship's 
OBL  The  conversation,  which  was  now,  indeed, 
ither  an  oration  than  a  dialogue,  became  extravagant 
cyood  all  that  I  ever  beard.  He  told  me  that  he 
ad  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  island  of  Santa 
Truz,  arxl  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  enjoy 
U  He  expatiated  on  the  style  in  which  he  meant 
J  live,  and  the  great  undertakings  which  he  pro- 
ofed to  himself  to  commence,  till  the  brandy,  aiding 
lb  Tanity,  and  his  vanity  and  garrulity  aiding  the 
ffBody,  he  talked  like  a  madman— entreated  me  to 
fiooropany  him  to  Denmark— there  I  should  see  his 
nfloence  with  the  government,  and  he  would  intro- 
Ince  me  to  the  king.  &c.  &c.  Thus  he  went  on 
inaroing  aloud,  and  then  pasc>ing  with  a  very  lyrical 
mnrilion  lo  the  subject  of  general  poliiics,  he  de- 
Jaimed,  Uke  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
ikM/.  (not  concerning)  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  tis- 
nrad  me  that  notwithstanding  his  fortune,  he  thought 
he  poorest  man  alive  his  equal.  **  All  are  equal,  my 
lear  (riend  !  all  are  equal !  Ve  are  all  Got's  children. 
n»e  poorest  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack ! 
lack!  aome  more  sugar  and  brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat 
'sUow  now  I  He  is  a  mulatto — but  he  is  my  equal, 
rhat's  right.  Jack!  {taking  the  sugar  and  brandy.) 
3ere  yoa  Sir!  shake  hands  with  dhis  gentleman! 
ftaka  hands  with  me.  you  dog !  Dhere,  dhere ! — 
HTe  are  all  equal,  my  dear  friend  !  Do  I  not  speak 
ike  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cato— they  were  all 
ihiloaof^ers,  my  dear  philosophe!  all  very  great 
■en!— and  so  was  Homer  and  Virgil — but  they  were 
HMlB,  3re8,  yes !  I  know  all  about  it ! — But  what  can 
loy  body  say  more  than  this  f  we  are  all  equal,  all 
joC's  children.  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year,  but  I  am 
10  more  than  the  meanest  man  alive.  I  haf  no  pride ; 
nd  yet,  my  dear  friend !  I  can  say  do !  and  it  is  done. 
ia !  ha !  ha !  my  dear  friend !  Now  dhere  is  dhat 
potleman,  (pointing  to  "  Nobility,")  he  is  a  Swedish 
Huoo — you  shall  see.  Ho !  (calling  to  the  Swede)  get 
■0,  will  you,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin. 
SmnleL — Here  Jack !  go  and  get  your  master  a  bottle 
fi  wine  from  the  cabin !  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  do  you 
{0  now — yon  go  yourself— you  go  now!  Swede. 
hh  I — Dane.  Now  go!  Go  I  pray  you.    And  the 

rWKDB   WENT. 

After  this,  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on 
vligicm,  and  mistaking  me  for  "un  philosophe*'  in 
he  continental  sense  of  the  word,  he  talked  of  Deity 
n  a  declamatory  style,  very  much  resembling  the 
levotional  rants  of  that  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Rune,  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  and  whispered  in  my 
lar,  what  damned  hypocritm  all  Jesus  Christ's  busi- 
leas  was.  I  dare  aver,  that  few  men  have  less  rea- 
Qo  to  charge  themselves  with  indulging  in  pernflage 
han  myself.  I  should  hate  it  if  it  wore  only  that  it 
s  a  Frenchman's  vice,  and  feel  a  pride  in  avoiding 
t  because  our  own  language  is  too  honest  to  have  a 
word  to  express  it  But  in  this  instance,  the  tempta- 
km  had  been  too  powerful,  and  1  have  placed  it  on 
be  list  of  my  offencea  Pericles  answered  one  of  his 
laarest  fnends^  who  had  solicited  him  on  a  case  of 


life  and  death,  to  take  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  pre- 
servation :  Debeo  amide  opitulari^  ted  ueque  ad  Decs.* 
Friendship  herself  must  place  her  last  and  boldest 
step  on  this  side  the  altar.  What  Pericles  would  not 
do  to  save  a  friend's  life,  you  may  be  assured  I  would 
not  hazard,  merely  to  mill  the  chocolate-pot  of  a 
drunken  fool's  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.  Assuming 
a  serious  look.  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  sunk 
at  once  an  hundred  fathoms  in  his  good  graces.  He 
retired  to  his  cabin,  and  1  wrapped  myself  up  in  my 
grMit-cont  and  looked  at  the  water..  A  beautiful 
white  cloud  of  foam  at  momentary  intervals  coursed 
by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stars 
of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it :  and 
every  now  and  then,  light  detachments  of  this  white 
cloud-like  foam  darted  oflffrom  the  vessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and 
scoured  out  of  sight,  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wil- 
demess. 

It  was  cold,  the  cabin  was  at  open  war  with  my 
olfactories,  and  J  (bund  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  great- 
coat, a  weighty,  high-caped,  respectable  rug,  the  col- 
lar of  which  turned  over,  and  played  the  part  of  a 
nightcap  very  passably.  In  looking  up  at  two  or  three 
bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motion  of  the 
sails,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock, 
Monday  morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  found  my- 
self compelled  to  go  down  into  the  cabin,  where  I 
slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with  a  very  good  ap* 
petite,  at  breakfast  time,  my  nostrils,  the  most  placa* 
ble  of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or,  indeed,  insen- 
sible of  the  mephitis. 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  convena- 
tion  with  the  Swede,  who  spoke  with  the  most  poig- 
nant contempt  of  the  Dane,  whom  he  described  ■■  a 
fool,  purse-mad ;  but  he  confirmed  the  boasts  of  the 
Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate, 
and  aflerwards  as  a  planter.  From  the  Dane,  and 
from  himself,  I  collected,  that  he  was  indeed  a  Swe- 
dish nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a  fortune  that 
was  never  very  large,  and  had  made  over  his  pro- 
perty to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  de- 
pendent He  seemed  to  sufler  very  little  pain  from 
the  Dane's  insolence.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  hu- 
mane and  attentive  to  the  English  lady,  who  sufllered 
most  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  performed  many 
little  offices  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which 
seemed  to  prove  real  goodness  of  heart  Indeed  his 
general  manners  and  conversation  were  not  only 
pleasing,  but  even  interesting;  and  I  struggled  to 
believe  his  insensibility,  respecting  the  Dane,  philo- 
sophical fortitude.  For,  though  the  Dane  was  now 
quite  sober,  his  character  oozed  out  of  him  at  eveiy 
pore.  And  after  dinner,  when  he  was  again  flushed 
with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
oflener,  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  "Ho! 
Nobility,  go— do  such  a  thing!  Mr.  Nobility!  tell 
the  gentlemen  such  a  sioiy,  and  so  forth,"  with  an 
insolence  which  must  have  excited  diiiguBt  and  de> 

*  TrmuUtimt.— It  beboovss  bm  lo  side  with  Bf  ftieaisb 
bat  oolr  ss  fsr  as  the  gods. 
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testation,  if  hii  vulgar  rants  on  the  sacred  rights  of 
equality,  joined  to  this  wild  havoc  of  general  gram- 
mar, no  less  than  of  the  English  language,  had  not 
rendered  it  so  irresistibly  laughable. 

At  four  o'clock,  I  observed  a  wild  duck  swimming 
on  the  waves,  a  single  sohtary  wild  duck.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  interesting  a  thing,  it  looked  in 
that  round,  objectless  desert  of  waters.  I  had  asso- 
ciated such  a  feeling  of  immensity  with  the  ocean, 
that  I  felt  exceedingly  disappointed,  when  I  was  out 
of  sight  of  all  land,  at  the  narrowness  and  neamesf, 
ts  it  were,  of  the  circle  of  the  horizon.  So  little  are 
images  capable  of  satisfying  the  obscure  feelings  con- 
nected with  words.  In  the  evening  the  sails  were 
lowered,  lest  we  should  run  foul  of  the  land,  which 
can  be  seen  only  at  a  small  distance.  At  four 
o'clock,  on  Tuesday  morning,  I  v.'oa  awakened  by  the 
cry  of  land !  land !  It  was  an  ugly  island  rock,  at  a 
distance  on  our  left,  called  Ileiligeland,  well  known 
to  many  passengers  from  Yarmouth  to  Hamburg, 
who  have  been  obliged,  by  stormy  weather,  to  pass 
weeks  and  weeks  in  weary  captivity  on  it,  stripped 
of  all  their  money  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
wretches  who  inhabit  it  So,  at  least,  the  sailors  in- 
formed me.  About  nine  o'clock  we  saw  the  main 
land,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  head 
above  water,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light-houses 
and  land-marks,  which  seemed  to  give  a  character 
and  language  to  the  dreariness.  We  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  passing  Neuwerk ;  though  as  yet, 
the  right  bank  only  of  the  river  was  visible  to  us. 
On  this  I  saw  a  church,  and  tlianked  God  for  my  safe 
voyage,  not  without  aflectionate  thoughts  of  those  I 
had  lefV  in  England.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same 
morning,  we  arrived  at  Cuxhaven,  the  ship  dropped 
anchor,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  out  to  cany  the 
Hanoverian  and  a  few  others  on  shore.  The  captain 
agree  to  take  us,  who  remained,  to  Hamburg  for  ten 
guineas,  to  which  the  Dane  contributed  so  largely, 
diat  the  other  passengers  paid  but  half  a  guinea  each. 
Accordingly,  we  hauled  anchor,  and  passed  gently 
up  the  river.  At  Cuxhaven  both  sides  of  the  river 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather;  we  could  now  see  the 
right  bank  only.  We  passed  a  multitude  of  English 
traders  that  had  been  waiting  many  weeks  for  a 
wind.  In  a  short  time  both  banks  became  visible, 
both  flat,  and  evidencing  the  labour  of  human  hands, 
by  their  extreme  neatness.  On  the  led  bank  I  saw  a 
church  or  two  in  the  distance ;  on  the  right  bank  we 
passed  by  steeple  and  windmill,  and  cottage,  and 
windmill  and  single  house,  windmill  and  windmill, 
and  neat  single  house,  and  steeple.  These  were  the 
otgects,  and  in  the  succession.  The  shores  were  very 
green,  and  planted  with  trees  not  inelegantly.  Thir- 
ty-five miles  from  Cuxhaven,  the  night  came  on  us, 
and  as  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  perilous,  we 
dropped  anchor. 

Over  what  place,  thought  I,  does  the  moon  hang  to 
your  eye,  my  dearest  friend  f  To  me  it  hung  over 
the  left  bai^  of  the  Elbe.  Close  above  the  moon 
was  a  huge  volume  of  deep  black  cloud,  while  a  very 
thin  fillet  croned  the  middle  of  the  orb,  as  narrow, 
•od  thin,  and  Uack  aa  a  ribbon  of  crepe.    The  long 


trembling  road  of  moonlight,  which  lay  on  the 
and  reached  to  the  stem  of  oar  veasel,  gliuiBiiil 
dimly  and  obecurely.    We  saw  two  or  three  li|^ 
from  the  right  bank,  probably  from  bed-rooms.   I  fift 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  silence  of  thk  a» 
jestic  stream,  whose  bonks  are  populous  wifli  bm 
and  women  and  children,  and  flocks  and  ben]»-ti»> 
tween  the  silence  by  night  of  thb  peopled  river,  sri 
the  ceaseless  noise  and  uproar,  and  loud  agitatioaflf 
the  desolate  solitude  of  the  ocean.    The  passeofM 
below  had  all  retired  to  their  beds ;  and  I  felt  At 
interest  of  this  quiet  scene  the  more  deeply,  frondi 
circumstance  of  having  just  quitted  them.    For  At 
Prussian  had,  during  the  whole  of  the  evemiig.d» 
played  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the  Dane,  who  had 
admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his  dependants.  Tha 
young  Englishman  continued  to  interpret  the  Fh» 
sian's  jokes  to  me.    They  were  all,  withoat  exeq^ 
tion,  profane  and  abominable,  but  some  saffidentlf 
witty,  and  a  few  incidents,  which  he  related  in  li^ 
own  person,  were  valuable  as  illustratii^  the  ohd* 
ners  of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  pisee. 
Five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  we  htokd 
the  anchor,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  drop  it  sgaio  in 
consequence  of  a  thick  f^.  which  oar  captain  feared 
would  continue  the  whole  day ;  but  about  nine  i* 
cleared  off  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  ckse  by  the 
shore  of  a  very  beautiful  island,  forty  miles  from  Cdx. 
haven,  the  wind  continuing  slack.    Thk  hobne  or 
island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  we(^ 
shaped,  well  wooded,  with  glades  of  the  hvebcst 
green,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  die  reimrk- 
ably  neat  fkrm-house  on  it    It  seemed  made  for  I^ 
lirement  without  solitude — a  place  that  woold  alhire 
one's  friends  while  it  precluded  the  impertinent cidli 
of  mere  visiters.  The  shores  of  the  Elbe  now  became 
more  beautiful,  with  rich  meadovra  and  trees  ranning 
like  a  low  wall  along  the  river's  edge ;  and  peering 
over  them,  neat  houses  and  (eapecially  on  the  right 
bank)  a  profusion  of  steeple^pirea,  white,  black  or 
red.    An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  build  their 
churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire-steeples,  which 
as  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  object,  point 
as  with  a  silent  finger  to  the  sky  and  stars,  and  son)»> 
times  when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich 
though  rainy  sunMt,  appear  like  a  pjrramki  of  flsne 
burning  heavenward.    I  remember  once,  and  cnce 
only,  to  have  seen  a  spire  in  a  narrow  valley  of  a 
mountainous  country.   The  eSkct  was  not  only  roetn 
but  ludicrous,  and  reminded  me.  against  my  will,  of 
an  cxtinguiiher ;  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  high 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stood,  had  so  coo* 
pletely  dwarfed  it,  and  deprived  it  of  all  conoectkia 
with  the  sky  or  clouds.    Forty-six  English  miles  from 
Cuxhaven,  and  sixteen  from  Hamburg,  the  Danish 
village  Veder,  ornaments  the  left  bank  with  its  black 
steeple,  and  close  by  it  the  wild  and  pastoral  hawUi 
of  Schulau.    Hitherto,  both  the  right  and  left  bank, 
green  to  the  very  brink,  and  level  virith  the  river,  re 
sembled  the  shores  of  a  park  canal.    The  trees  and 
houses  were  alike  low ;  sometimes  the  low  trees  over 
topiMUg  the  yet  lower  houses;  sometimes  the  km 
houses  rising  above  the  yet  lower  trees.     But  m 
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Pfiinlaq,  tba  Wft  bank  riaei  at  once  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
on  tlie  river  with  its  perpendicular  fiiquie 
thinly  patrJied  with  tufta  of  green.  The  Elbe 
fpntinued  to  present  a  more  and  more  lively  apectacle 
the  multitude  of  fishing-boati  and  the  flocks  of 
gulls  Hfheeling  round  them,  the  clamoroui  rivals 
oompaniom  of  the  fishermen;  till  we  came  to 
a  most  interesting  village  scattered  amid 
trees,  over  three  hills  in  three  divisions. 
of  the  three  hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with 
of  bare  sand  with  which  the  boats,  with  their 
polos,  standing  in  files  along  the  banks,  made  a 
of  fiintastic  harmony,  fietween  each  ia9ade 
a  green  and  woody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the 
In  abort,  it  is  a  large  village  made  up  of  indi- 
vidual cottages,  each  cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  own 
little  wood  or  orchard,  and  each  with  its  own  sepa- 
path ;  a  village  with  a  labyrinth  of  paths,  or  ra- 
a  mtngkborkood  of  houses!  It  is  inhabited  by 
and  boat-makers,  the  Blankanese  boats 
being  in  great  request  through  the  whole  navigation 
of  the  £lbe.  Here  first  we  saw  the  spires  of  Ham- 
baig,  and  from  hence  as  far  as  Altona,  the  left  bank 
<if  the  Elbe  is  uncommonly  pleasing,  considered  as  the 
Ticinity  of  an  industrious  and  republican  city;  in  that 
s^le  of  beauty,  or  rather  prettiness,  that  might  tempt 
the  citisen  into  the  country,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  town.  Summer  houses 
and  Chinese  show-work  are  every  where  scattered 
•kng  the  high  and  green  banks ;  the  boards  of  the 
ftnn-houses  left  unplastered  and  gaily  painted  with 
green  and  yellow;  and  scarcely  a  tree  not  cut  into 
shapes,  and  made  to  remind  the  human  being  of  his 
own  power  and  intelligence  instead  of  the  wisdom  of 
DStuie.  Still,  however,  these  are  links  of  connection 
between  tovrn  and  country,  and  far  belter  than  the 
afleciation  of  tastes  and  enjoyments  for  which  men's 
babitB  have  disqualified  them.  Pass  them  by  on  Sat- 
Qidays  aud  Sundays  with  the  burghers  of  Hamburg 
smoking  iheir  pipes,  the  women  and  children  feast, 
iog  in  the  alcoves  of  box  and  yew,  and  it  becomes  a 
Bature  of  its  own.  On  Wednesday,  four  o'clock,  we 
left  the  vessel,  and  passing  with  trouble  through  the 
hugs  masses  of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the 
wide  Elbe  from  Altona  upward,  we  were  at  length 
iaodsd  at  the  Boom  House,  Hamburg. 


LETTER  n.    (TO  A  LADY.) 

Ratzkburo. 

Meine  liebe  Freundin, 

Set  hom  natural  the  German  comes  from  me,  though 
I  have  not  yet  been  six  weeks  in  the  country! — al- 
most as  fluently  as  English  from  my  neighbor  the 
Amptachreiber,  (or  public  secretary.)  who,  as  often  as 
we  meet,  though  it  should  be  half  a  doseen  times  in 
the  same  day,  never  fails  to  greet  me  with — **  *  * 
^kam  your  ploot  unt  eyeSf  my  dearest  EngUinder  ! 
tkee  goes  it  V* — which  is  certainly  a  pnmf  of  great 
generosity  on  his  part,  these  words  being  his  whole 


stock  of  English.  I  had,  however,  a  better 
than  the  desire  of  displaying  my  proficiency ;  fox  I 
wished  to  put  you  in  good  humor  with  a  language, 
fiom  the  acquirement  of  which  J  have  promised  my- 
self much  edification,  and  the  means,  too,  of  commu- 
nicating a  new  pleasure  to  you  and  your  sisler,  during 
our  winter  readings.  And  how  can  I  do  this  better 
than  by  pointing  out  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies  f 
Our  English  affix,  ess,  is,  I  believe,  confined  either  to 
words  derived  ftom  the  Latin,  as  actress^  directrem, 
&C.  or  from  the  French,  as  mistress,  duchess^  and  the 
like.  But  the  German,  tn,  enables  us  to  designate 
the  sex  in  every  possible  relation  of  life.  Thus  tha 
Ampiman's  lady  is  the  Frau  Amptmanm — the  secre- 
tary's wife  (by-the-by  the  handsomest  woman  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Germany)  is  Die  allerliebste  Frau  Aropl> 
schreiben'n — the  colonel's  lady.  Die  Frau  Obristia  or 
coloneha — and  even  the  pastor's  wife,  Die  Frau  psa* 
ton'n.  But  I  am  especially  pleased  with  their /reujid^ 
tn,  which,  unlike  the  arnica  of  the  Romans,  is  seldom 
used  but  in  its  best  and  purest  sense.  Now,' I  know 
it  will  be  said,  that  a  friend  is  already  something  more 
than  a  friend,  when  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  exprssi 
to  himself  that  this  friend  is  a  female;  but  this  I 
deny — in  that  sense,  at  least,  in  which  the  objection 
will  be  made.  I  would  hazaiad  the  impeachment  of 
heresy,  mther  than  abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  a 
sex  in  our  souls  as  well  as  in  their  perishable  gar- 
ments ;  and  he  who  does  not  feel  it.  never  truly  loved 
a  sister — nay,  is  not  capable  even  of  loving  a  wife  as 
she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed  be  worthy  of 
that  holy  name. 

Now,  I  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  mor* 
muring  to  yourself^" This  is  so  like  him!  running 
away  after  the  first  bubble  that  chance  has  blown  off 
from  the  surface  of  his  fancy,  when  one  is  anxious  to 
learn  where  he  is,  and  what  he  has  seen.'*  Well, 
then !  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  mo- 
tives and  the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither, 

will  inform  you.  My  first  letter  to  him,  with  which, 
doubtless,  he  has  edified  your  whole  fireside,  left  ma 
safely  landed  at  Hamburg,  on  the  Elbe  Stairs,  at  the 
Boom  House.  While  standing  on  the  stairs,  I  was 
amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage  boat  which 
crosses  the  river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg 
to  Haarburg.  It  was  stowed  close  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of  dresses;  the  men  all 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipai  of  all 
shapes  and  fancies — straight  and  wreathed,  simple 
and  complex,  long  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain, 
wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory;  most  of  them  with  silver 
chains  and  silver  bole-covers.  Pipes  and  boots  aie 
the  first  universal  characteristic  of  the  male  Ham- 
burgers that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw  traveller. 
But  I  forget  my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  as 
possible.  Therefore — September  I9th,  afternoon  — My 
companion,  who,  you  recollect,  speaks  the  French 
language  with  unusual  propriety,  had  formed  a  kind 
of  confidential  acquaintance  with  the  emigrant,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  manneis 
were  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  seemed 
about  fifty,  or  rather  more.  Whatever  is  unpleasant 
in  French  manners  from  excess  m  the  degree,  had 
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been  softened  down  by  age  or  affliction ;  and  ail  that 
ia  delightful  in  the  kind,  alacrity  and  delicacy  in 
little  attentiona.  Sic.  remained,  and  without  bustle, 
gesticulation,  or  disproportionate  eagerness.  His 
demeanor  exhibited  the  minute  philanthropy  of  a 
polished  Frenchman,  tempered  by  the  sobriety  of  the 
English  character,  disunited  from  its  reverse.  There 
M  something  strangely  attractive  in  the  character  of 
a  gentleman  when  you  apply  the  word  emphatically, 
and  yet  in  that  sense  of  the  terra  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  feel  than  to  define.  It  neither  includes  the 
posaession  of  high  moral  excellence,  nor  of  necessity 
even  the  ornamental  graces  of  manner.  I  have  now 
in  my  mind's  eye,  a  person  whose  life  would  scarcely 
stand  scrutiny,  even  in  the  court  of  honor,  much  less 
in  that  of  conscience ;  and  his  manners,  if  nicely  oh- 
lerved,  would,  of  the  two,  excite  an  idea  of  awkward- 
neas  rather  than  of  elegance ;  and  yet,  every  one  who 
conversed  with  him  felt  and  acknowledged  the  gen- 
Ueman.  The  secret  of  the  matter,  I  believe  to  be 
this — we  feel  the  gentlemanly  character  present  to 
OS  whenever,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  social 
intercourse,  the  trivial  not  less  than  the  important, 
through  the  whole  detail  of  his  manners  and  deport- 
ment, and  with  the  ease  of  a  habit,  a  person  shows 
respect  to  others  in  tuch  a  way,  as  at  the  same  time 
implies,  in  his  own  feelings,  an  habitual  and  assured 
anticipation  of  reciprocal  respect  from  them  to  him- 
self In  short,  the  gentlemanly  character  arises  out 
of  the  feeling  of  equality,  acting  as  a  habit,  yet  flex* 
ibie  to  the  varieties  of  rank,  and  modified  without 
being  disturbed  or  superseded  by  them.  This  de- 
scription will,  perhaps,  explain  to  you  the  ground  of 
one  of  your  own  remarks,  as  I  was  Englishing  to  you 
the  interesting  dialogue  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
corruption  of  eloquence.  **  What  perfect  gentlemen 
these  old  Romans  must  have  been !  I  was  impressed, 
I  remember,  with  the  same  feeling  at  the  time  I  was 
reading  a  translation  of  Cicero's  philosophical  dia- 
logues, and  of  his  epistolary  correspondence :  while 
in  Pliny's  Letters  I  seemed  to  have  a  different  feel- 
ing— he  gave  me  the  notion  of  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man." You  uttered  the  words  as  if  you  had  felt  that 
the  adjunct  had  injured  the  substance,  and  the  in- 
creased degree  altered  the  kind.  Pliny  was  the 
courtier  of  an  absolute  monarch — Cicero,  an  aristo- 
cratic republican.  For  this  reason  the  character  of 
gentleman,  in  the  sense  to  which  I  have  confined  it, 
is  frequent  in  England,  rare  in  France,  and  found, 
where  it  is  found,  in  age,  or  at  the  latest  period  of 
manhood ;  while  in  Germany  the  character  is  almost 
unknown.  But  the  proper  antipode  of  a  gentleman 
is  to  be  sought  for  among  the  Anglo-American  demo- 
crats. 

I  owe  this  digression,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  this 
amiable  Frenchman,  and  of  humiliation  for  myself 
For  in  a  little  controversy  between  us  on  the  subject 
of  French  poetry,  he  made  me  feel  my  own  ill  be- 
havior by  the  silent  reproof  of  contrast;  and  when 
I  afterwards  apologized  to  him  for  the  warmth  of  my 
language,  he  answered  me  with  a  cheerful  expression 
of  surprise,  and  an  immediate  compliment,  which  a 
gentleman  might  both  make  with  dignity,  and  receive 


with  pleasure.  I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  find  it 
agreed  on,  that  we  should,  if  poasible,  take  op  oar 
quarters  in  the  same  house.  My  friend  went  wilk 
him  in  search  of  a  hotel,  and  I  to  deliver  my  Isitn 
of  recommendation. 

I  walked  onward  at  a  brisk  pace,  enlivened  not  to 
much  by  any  thing  I  actually  saw,  as  by  the  oonftasd 
sense  that  I  was  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  on  tin 
continent  of  our  planet  I  seemed  to  myself  liks  t 
liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  in  an  %nuj, 
who  now  after  his  first  soar  of  freedom  poins  lii» 
self  in  the  upper  air.  Very  naturally  I  began  to 
wonder  at  all  things,  some  for  being  so  like  and  tonw 
for  being  so  unlike  the  things  in  England— Datdt 
women  with  large  umbrella  hats  shooting  out  bslf  • 
yard  before  them,  yviih  a  prodigal  plumpness  of  petti* 
coat  behind — the  women  of  Hamburg  with  cspi 
plated  on  the  caul  with  silver  or  gold,  or  both,  biv- 
dered  muiHl  with  stifilened  lace,  which  alood  oaf  bs> 
fore  their  eyes,  but  not  lower,  so  that  the  eyes  lp8^ 
kled  through  it — the  Hanoverian  women  with  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  bare,  then  a  atifif  laoe  standing 
up  like  a  wall  perpendicular  on  the  cap,  and  the  csp 
behind  tailed  with  an  enorrooua  quantitjr  of  hbboo, 
which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back : 

"  Their  vimoroies  seena'd  liks  a  ffoodhr  banner. 
Spread  io  defiaoce  of  all  euemies."  S^emu'. 

^The  ladies  all  in  English  dresses,  all  rouged,  and 

all  with  bad  teeth :  which  you  notice  instantly  froa 
their  contrast  to  the  almost  animal,  too  glossy  lnolhe^ 
of-pearl  whitenens,  and  the  regularity  of  the  teeth 
of  the  laughing,  loud-talking  country  women  snd 
servant  girls,  who,  with  their  clean  white  stocking!, 
and  with  slippers  without  heel-quarters,  tripped  aknig 
the  dirty  streets  as  if  they  were  aecured  by  a  chann 
from  the  dirt;  with  a  lightness,  too,  which  surprieed 
me,  who  had  always  considered  it  as  one  of  the  an- 
noyances of  sleeping  in  an  Inn,  that  I  had  to  clatter 
up  stairs  in  a  pair  of  them.    The  streets  narrow ;  to 
my  English  nose  sufficiently  ofllensive,  and  explain- 
ing at  first  sight  the  universal  use  of  boots ;  without 
any  appropriate  path  for  the  foot-pasaengers;  the 
gable  ends  of  the  houses  all  towards  the  street,  some 
in  the  ordinary  triangular  form,  and  entire,  as  the 
botanists  say,  but  the  greater  number  itotched  and 
scolloped  with  more  than  Chinese  grolesquensM. 
Above  ail,  I  was  struck  with  the  profusion  of  win- 
dows, so  large  and  so  many  that  the  houses  look  sU 
glass.    Mr.  Pitt's  window  tax,  with  its  pretty  little 
additionaU  sprouting  out  from  it,  like  young  toad- 
lets  on  the  back  of  a  Surinam  toad,  would  certainly 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  Hamburg  housei^ 
which  have  a  slight  summer  look,  not  in  keeping 
with  their  size,  incongruous  with  the  climate,  and 
precluding  tha^  feeling  of  retirement  and  self-contend 
which  one  wishes  to  associate  with  a  house  in  a  nmsy 
city.    But  a  conflagration  would,  I  fear,  be  the  prs- 
vioufl  requisite  to  the  production  of  any  architectural 
beauty  in  Hamburg:  for  verily  it  is  a  filthy  town.    I 
moved  on  and  crossed  a  multitude  of  ugly  bridge^ 
with  huge  black  deformities  of  water  wheels  dosa 
by  them.    The  water  intersects  the  city  eveiy  where, 
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i  woold  have  furnished  to  the  genius  of  Italy  the 
pabilitiea  of  all  that  is  mntt  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
It  in  architecture.  It  might  have  been  the  rival 
Venice,  and  it  ia  huddle  and  uglinefls,  stench  and 
ignation.  The  Jungfer  Stieg,  (i.  e.  young  ladies' 
ilk.)  to  ivhich  my  letters  directed  me,  made  an  ex- 
pdoa.  It  is  a  walk  or  promenade  planted  with 
llile  ro>^-s  of  elm  trees,  which,  being  yearly  pruned 
id  cropped,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.  This  walk 
iciipiea  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with 
my  e^'ans  on  it  perfectly  tame ;  and,  moving  among 
m  awana.  showy  pleasure  boats  with  ladies  in  them, 
iiwwd  by  their  husbands  or  lovers.    ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

(^Some  paragraphs  have  been  here  omitted.) 
wm  embarrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  politeness,  still 
than  by  broken  English,  it  sounded  like  the 
o£  an  old  friend  when  I  heard  the  emigrant's 
•rvant  inquiring  after  me.  He  hod  come  for  the 
■tpose  of  guiding  me  to  our  hotel.  Through  streets 
Dod  streets  I  pressed  on  as  happy  as  a  child,  and,  I 
kmbt  not,  with  a  childish  expression  of  wonderment 
n  my  busy  eyes,  amused  by  the  wicker  wagons  with 
Boveable  benches  across  them,  one  behind  the  other; 
;dieae  were  the  hackney  coaches;)  amused  by  the 
■gn-boards  of  the  shops,  on  which  all  the  articles 
nU  within  are  painted,  and  that,  too,  very  exactly, 
thoogh  in  a  grotesque  confusion  ;  (a  useful  substitute 
Kir  language  in  this  great  mart  of  nations ;)  amused 
nilh  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  shop  and  bouse 
loor  bells,  the  bell  hanging  over  each  dcwr,  and 
ilnick  with  a  small  iron  rod  at  every  entrance  and 
nit;  and  finally,  amused  by  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dows as  I  passed  along:  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
Slinking  cofiee  or  playing  cards,  and  the  gentlemen 
ill  smoking.  I  wished  myself  a  painter,  that  I  might 
mve  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  card  parties. 
rhe  long  pipe  of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table, 
li  bole  half  a  yard  from  his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  cen- 
NT  by  the  fish  pool ;  the  other  gentleman,  who  was 
Ifloling  the  cards,  and,  and  of  course  had  both  hands 
nployed,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  which,  hanging 
bwn  between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ancles. 
9bgarth  himself  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distor- 
ioD  both  of  attitude  and  physiognomy,  than  this  effort 
wcaaioned  ;  nor  was  there  wanting  beside  it  one  of 
Inae  beautiful  female  faces  which  the  same  Hogarth, 
n  whom  the  satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of 
Mauty  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  of\en  and 
D  f  UuJly  introduces  as  the  central  figure  in  a  crowd 
if  deformities,  which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of 
me  genius !)  neither  acts,  nor  is  meant  to  act,  as  a 
jootrast;  but  diffuses  through  all,  and  over  each  of 
he  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human  kind- 
Mas  ;  and  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  con- 
icioasly  directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still 
dends  its  tenderness  with  our  laughter;  and  thus 
jKerents  the  instructive  merriment  at  the  whims  of 
latare,  or  the  foibles  or  humors  of  our  fellow  men, 
Sum  degenerating  into  the  heart-poison  of  contempt 
»  hatred. 

Our  hotel  Dtc  wilde  man,  (the  sign  of  which  was 
10  bad  likeness  of  the  landlord,  who  had  engrafted 
JO  a  very  grim  face  a  restless  grin,  that  was  at  eveiy 
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man's  service,  and  which  indeed,  like  an  actor  re- 
hearsing to  himself,  he  kept  playing  in  expectation  of 
an  occasion  for  it.)  neither  our  hotel,  I  say,  nor  its 
landlord,  were  of  the  genteelest  class.  But  it  has  oae 
g^t  advantage  for  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  the  next  neighbor  of  the  huge  church 
of  St.  Nicholas;  a  church  with  shops  and  houses 
built  up  against  it,  out  of  which  vcent  and  tcorte  its 
high  massy  steeple  rises,  necklaced  near  the  top  with 
a  round  of  lai^e  gilt  balls.    A  bettor  pole-star  could 
scarcely  be  desired.    Long  shall  I  retain  the  impres- 
sion made  on  my  mind  by  the  awful  echo,  so  loud 
and  long  and  tremulous,  of  the  deep>toned  cloek 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  the 
morning  from  a  distressful  dream,  occasioned,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  feather  bed,  which  is  used  here  instead 
of  bed  clothes.    I  will  rather  carry  my  blanket  about 
v^th  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  this  abo- 
minable custom.    Our  emigrant  acquaintance  was, 
we  found,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Abbe 
de  Lisle ;  and  from  the  large  fortune  which  he  poa- 
srased  under  the  monarchy,  had  rescued  sufficimit 
not  only  for  independence,  but  for  respectability.  He 
had  offended  some  of  his  fellow  emigrants  in  Lon- 
don, whom  he  had  obliged  with  considerable  suma, 
by  a  refusal  to  make  further  advances,  and  in  conac- 
quence  of  their  intrigues,  had  received  an  order  to 
quit  the  kingdom.    I  thought  it  one  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence, that  he  attached  no  blame  either  to  the  alien 
act,  or  to  the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  againat 
him ;  and  a  still  greater,  that  he  spoke  of  London 
with  rapture,  and  of  his  favorito  niece,  who  had  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  Kngland,  with  all  the  fervor  and 
all  the  pride  of  a  fond  parent    A  man  sent  by  force 
out  of  a  country,  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks  at  a 
great  loss,  and  exiled  from  those  pleasures  and  that 
style  of  society  which  habit  had  rendered  essential 
to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feelings  were 
yet  all  of  a  private  nature,  resentment  for  friendship 
outraged,  and  anguish  for  domestic  afiections  inter- 
rupted— such  a  man,  I  think.  I  could  dare  warrant 
guiltlem  of  espionage  in  any  servico,  most  ol  all  in 
that  of  the  present  French  Directory.  He  spoke  with 
ecstasy  of  Paris  under  the  monarchy :  and  yet  the 
particular  facts,  which  made  up  his  description,  lefl 
as  deep  a  conviction  on  my  mind,  of  French  worth- 
liness,  as  his  own  tale  bad  done  of  emigrant  ingrati- 
tude.   Since  my  arrival  in  Germany,  I  have  not  met 
a  single  person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the  re- 
volution, that  spoke  with  favor,  or  even  charity,  of 
the  French  emigrants.    Though  the  belief  of  their 
influence  in  the  origination  of  this  disastrous  war 
(from  the  horrori  of  which  North  Germany  deems 
itself  only  reprieved,  not  secured,)  may  have  some 
share  in  the  general  aversion  with  which  they  are 
regarded ;  yet  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  the  far 
greater  part  is  owing  to  their  own  profligacy,  to  their 
treachery  and  hard-heartedness  to  each  other,  and 
the  domestic  misery  or  corrupt  principles  which  so 
many  of  them  have  carried  into  ttie  families  of  their 
protectors.    My  heart  dilated  with  honest  pride,  as  I 
recalled  to  mind  the  stem  yet  amiable  characters  Of 
the  English  patriots,  who  sought  retuge  on  the  Cdl 
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tioent  at  the  restoration !  O  let  not  our  civil 
onder  the  first  Charles,  be  paralleled  with  the  French 
revolution !  In  ihe  fbrroer,  the  chalice  overflowed  from 
excess  of  principle;  in  the  latter,  from  the  ferment»' 
tion  of  the  dregs !  The  former  was  a  civil  war  ba- 
tween  the  virtues  and  virtuous  prejudices  of  the  two 
parties :  the  latter  between  the  vices.  The  Venitian 
glass  of  the  French  monarchy  shivered  and  flew 
asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  poison. 

Srpt.  20tA.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopstock,  the 
brother  of  the  poet,  who  again  introduced  roe  to  pro* 
fessor  Ebeling,  an  intelligent  and  lively  man,  though 
deaf:  BO  deaf,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  painful  eflfort  to 
talk  with  him.  as  we  were  obliged  to  drop  all  our 
pearls  into  a  huge  ear-trumpet  From  this  courteous 
•nd  kind-hearted  man  of  letters,  (I  hope  the  German 
literati  in  general  may  resemble  this  first  specimen.) 
I  heard  a  tolerable  Italian  pun.  and  an  interesting 
anecdote.  When  Bonaparte  was  in  Italy,  having 
been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he  said  in 
a  loud  and  vehement  tone,  in  a  public  company — 
**  "Tis  a  true  proverb,  gli  Italiani  tutti  ladroni ;" — (i. 
6.  the  Italians  ail  piunderert.)  A  lady  had  the  cou- 
rage to  reply — "  Non  tutti.  ma  buona  parte  ;" — (not 
ail,  but  a  good  part,  or  Bonaparte.)  This.  I  confess, 
■ounded  to  my  ears  as  one  of  the  many  good  things 
that  might  have  been  said.  The  anecdote  is  more 
valuable,  for  it  instances  the  ways  and  means  of 
French  insinuation.  Hochs  had  received  much  in- 
Ibrmatinn  concerning  the  face  of  the  country,  from  a 
map  of  unusual  fullness  and  accuracy,  the  maker  of 
which,  he  heard,  resided  at  Dusseldorf  At  the 
■torming  of  Dusseldorf  by  the  French  army,  Hoche 
previously  ordered  that  the  house  and  property  of  this 
man  should  be  preserved,  and  entrusted  the  perform- 
ance of  the  order  to  an  officer  on  whose  troop  he 
could  rely.  Finding  afterwards  that  the  man  had  es- 
caped before  the  storming  commenced.  Hoche  ex- 
claimed, "  IIe  had  no  reason  to  flee !  it  is  /or  such 
men,  and  not  against  them,  that  the  French  nation 
makes  war,  and  consents  to  shed  the  blood  of  its  chil- 
dren."   You  remember  Milton's  sonnet — 

**  The  ffmai  Emsihiao  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  sod  tower 


Went  to  the  ground"- 


Now,  though  the  Dusseldorf  map-maker  may  stand 
m  the  same  relation  to  theTheban  bard,  as  the  snail 
that  makes  its  path  by  lines  of  film  on  the  uiUl  it 
creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars  sunward,  and 
beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings;  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  Jacobin  of  France  may  not  be  as 
valiant  a  general  and  as  good  a  politician  as  the  mad- 
man of  Meeedon. 

From  Professor  Ebeling's,  Mr.  Klopstock  accom- 
panied my  friend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I 
•aw  a  fine  bust  of  his  brother.  There  was  a  solemn 
•nd  heavy  greatness  in  his  countenance,  which  cor- 
responded to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style  and 
genius.  I  saw  there,  likewise,  a  very  fine  portrait  of 
Lessing.  whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object 
of  my  admiration.  His  eyes  were  uncommonly  like 
ttme;  if  any  thing,  nUher  larger  and  more  promi- 


neot.    But  the  lower  part  of  hit  face  and  tm 
O  what  an  exquisite  expresBioi|i  of  elegance  and  tm^ 
sibility ! — There  appeared  no  depth,  weight,  or  es» 
prehensivenesB.  in  the  forehead.    The  ndkole  ftoi 
aeemed  to  aay.  that  Lesaing  wai  a  man  of  quick  nd 
voluptuous  feelings ;  of  an  active,  but  light  futj; 
acute ;  yet  acute  not  in  the  observation  of  actual  lift, 
but  in  the  arrangements  and  management  of  theidcil 
world,  i.  e.  in  taste  aiKl  in  metaphysica.     I  aMUt 
you,  that  I  wrote  these  very  words  in  my  meaoiifr 
dum  book,  with  the  portrait  before  my  eyes,  lod 
when  I  knew  nothing  of  Leasing  but  his  name,  lod 
that  he  was  a  German  writer  of  eminence. 

We  consumed  two  hours  and  more  over  a  bad  din* 
ner,  at  the  table  d'Hdte.  **  Fatiknce  at  a  Gerwm 
ordinary,  smiting  at  time"  The  Germans  are  tlit 
worst  cooks  in  Europe.  There  ia  placed  for  emy 
two  persons  a  bottle  of  common  wine,  Rhenish  tad 
Claret  alternately  ;  but  in  the  bouses  of  the  opalent. 
during  the  many  and  long  intervals  of  the  dinner, 
the  servants  hand  round  glasses  of  richer  wines.  At 
the  Lord  of  Culpin's  they  came  in  this  order:  fiiu^ 
gundy—  Madeira— Port— Frontiniac — Pacchiaretti— 
Old  Hock — Mountain — Champagne — Hock  agvn— 
Bishop,  and  lastly.  Punch.  A  tolerable  quantun, 
methinks !  The  last  dish  at  the  ordinary,  viz.  ilioei 
of  roast  pork,  (for  all  the  larger  dishet  are  brought 
in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  round,  and  then  set  oo 
the  table.)  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet  frain, 
and  this  followed  by  cheese  and  butter,  with  pklei 
of  apples,  reminded  me  of  Shakspeare ;  *  and  Shak* 
speare  put  it  in  my  head  to  go  to  the  French  comedy 

Bless  me !  Why  it  is  worse  than  our  moAtm  Eo* 
glish  plays !  The  first  act  informed  roe,  that  a  court 
martial  is  to  be  held  on  a  Count  Vatron,  who  had 
drawn  his  sword  on  the  Colonel,  his  brolherin-law. 
The  officers  plead  in  his  behalf— in  vain!  His  wife, 
the  Colonel's  sister,  pleads  with  most  teffipestoom 
agonies — in  vain !  She  falls  into  hysterics  and  fiunti 
away,  to  the  dropping  of  the  inner  curtain !  In  the 
second  act  sentence  of  death  is  passed  on  the  Coimt 
— his  wife  as  frantic  and  hysterical  as  before ;  more 
so  (good  industrious  creature !}  she  could  not  be.  The 
third  and  last  act.  the  wife  still  frantic,  very  frantic 
indeed  !  the  soldiers  just  about  to  fire,  the  handkeh 
chief  actually  dropped,  when  reprieve !  reprieve!  ii 
heard  from  behind  the  scenes:  and  in  comes  Prince 
somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wife  is  etiil 
frantic,  only  w  ith  joy  ;  that  was  all ! 

O  dear  indy !  this  is  one  of  the  cases  m  which 
laughter  is  f()liowed  by  melancholy;  fur  such  is  Uw 
kind  of  drama  which  is  now  substituted  everywhere 
for  Shakspeare  and  Racine.  You  well  know  that  I 
offer  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in  joining  these 
names.  Hut,  however  meanly  I  may  think  of  the 
French  serious  drama,  even  in  its  most  perfect  speci- 
mens ;  and  with  whatever  right  I  may  complain  of 


*  "  Slender.  I  bruited  my  thin  with  plajrinc  with  sword 
and  daitgrr  Tor  a  diith  u{  viewed  pruoee,  and  bjr  my  trslh  I 
cannot  abidn  the  »nnell  of  hot  meat  lioce.**  80 
Evan*.  "  I  will  onake  an  sod  of  my  dinner  ;  tiiero's 
sod  cbeeae  yet  to  corns  *' 
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II  perpeciml  fiUnficatkm  of  the  languago,  and  of  the 
OBoesioai  and  tranaitioiw  of  thought,  which  Nature 
km  appropriated  to  states  of  panion ;  still,  however, 
iM  French  tragedies  are  consistent  works  of  art,  and 
iM  oOspring  of  great  intellectual  power.  Preserving 
1  fitneas  in  the  parts,  and  a  harmony  in  the  whole, 
tbmy  Ibrm  a  nature  of  their  own,  though  a  false 
Htare.  Still  they  eicite  the  minds  of  the  spectators 
to  active  thought,  to  a  striving  after  ideal  eicellence. 
The  soul  is  not  stupified  into  mere  sensations  by  a 
northleea  sympathy  with  our  own  ordinary  suflleringB, 
V  an  empty  curiosity  for  the  surprising,  undignified 
by  the  language  or  the  situations  which  awe  and 
delight  the  imagination.  What,  (I  would  ask  of 
die  crowd,  that  press  forward  to  the  pantomimic 
Ingedies  and  weeping  comedies  of  Koizebue.  and 
his  imitators.)  what  are  you  seeking  ?  Is  it  comedy  f 
Bot  in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and  Moliere,  the 
■ore  accurate  my  knowledge,  and  the  more  profound- 
ly I  diink,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  that  mingles 
with  my  laughter.  For  though  the  qualities  which 
these  vrrilere  pourtray  are  ludicrous  indeed,  either 
fiom  the  kind  or  the  eicess,  and  exquinitoly  ludicroun, 
yet  are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  mind, 
■id  such  as,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
I  ean  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or,  at  least,  to  whole 
dassee  of  my  fellow  creatures.  How  often  are  not 
die  moralist  and  the  metaphysician  obliged  for  the 
happiest  illustrations  of  general  truths,  and  the  suhor- 
Anate  laws  of  human  thought  and  action,  to  quota- 
tkne  not  only  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
from  the  Jacques,  Falsfofi^  and  even  from  the  fools 
■od  clowns  of  Shakspeare,  or  from  the  Miser,  Hypo- 
chondriost,  and  Hypocrite,  of  Moliere !  Say  not,  that 
I  am  recommending  abstractions :  for  these  class- 
dttfacteriatics,  which  constitute  the  instructiveness 
of  a  character,  are  so  modified  and  particularized  in 
each  person  of  the  Shaftvperian  Drama,  that  life  itself 
ices  not  excite  more  distinctly  that  sense  of  indi- 
viduality which  belongs  to  real  existence.  Paradox- 
ical as  it  may  sound,  one  of  the  essential  properties 
of  geometry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excel- 
lence, and  (if  I  may  mention  his  name  without 
pedantry  to  a  lady)  .Aristotle  has  accordingly  required 
of  the  poet  an  involution  of  the  universal  in  the 
individual.  The  chief  differences  are,  that  in  geome- 
dy  it  is  the  universal  truth  itself,  which  is  uppermost 
in  the  consciousness;  in  poetry,  the  individual  form 
in  which  the  truth  is  clothed.  With  the  ancients. 
md  not  less  with  the  elder  dramatists  of  England  and 
Prance,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were  considered  as 
kinds  of  poelry.  They  neither  sought  in  comedy  to 
Bake  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh 
by  wry  faces,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for 
the  day,  or  the  clothing  of  common-place  morals  in 
iMtaphore.  drawn  from  the  shops  or  mechanic  occu- 
pations of  their  characters;  nor  did  they  condescend 
n  tragedy  to  wheedle  away  the  applause  of  the 
ipectatora,  by  representing  before  them  fac-similes 
if  their  own  mean  selves  in  all  their  existing  mean- 
Mas,  or  to  work  on  their  sluggish  sympathies  by  a 
MUhos  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the  maudlin 
oan  of  drunkenness.    Their  tragic  scenes  were 
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meant  to  aflect  us  indeed,  but  within  the  bounds  of 
pleasure,  and  in  union  with  the  activity  both  of  our 
understanding  and  imagination.  They  wished  to 
transport  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  possible  greatness, 
and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  during 
the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  worthless  **  thing  we 
are,"  and  of  the  peculiar  state  in  which  each  man 
happens  to  be;  suspending  our  individual  recol- 
lections, and  lulling  them  to  sleep  ^unid  the  muaie 
of  nobler  thoughts. 

Hold !  (methinks  I  hear  the  spokesman  of  the 
crowd  reply,  and  we  will  listen  to  him.  I  am  tha 
plaintiflf,  and  be  he  the  defendant) 

DEFENDAffT.  Hold !  are  not  our  modem  w&dA" 
mental  plays  filled  with  the  best  Christian  morality  ( 

PuiiNTipr.  Yes !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  just  that 
part  of  it  which  you  can  exercise  without  a  single 
Christian  virtue— without  a  single  sacrifice  that  ii 
really  painful  to  you!— just  as  much  as /otters  yon, 
sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  hearts,  and 
quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  ba 
thought  very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such  good  eonv 
pany,  and  walk  hand  in  hand  with  so  much  oompaa* 
sion  and  generosity ;  adulation  so  loathsome,  that  yoo 
would  spit  in  the  man's  face  who  dared  ofler  it  to 
you  in  a  private  company,  unleas  jroa  interpreted  it 
as  insulting  irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  satia> 
foction,  when  you  share  the  garbage  with  the  whole 
stye,  and  gobble  it  out  of  a  common  trough.  No 
Cesar  must  pace  your  boards — no  Antony,  no  royal 
Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache !— - 

D.  No ;  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  What 
has  a  plain  citizen  of  London  or  Hamburg  to  do  with 
your  kings  and  queens,  and  your  school-boy  Pagan 
heroes?  Beeides,  every  body  knows  the  storiet* 
and  what  curiosity  can  we  feel 

P.  What.  Sir,  not  for  the  maniur  t  not  for  the  de 
lightful  language  of  the  poetf  not  for  the  situations 
the  action  and  re-action  of  the  passions? 

D.  You  are  hasty.  Sir !  the  only  curiosity  we  foel 
is  the  story ;  and  how  can  we  be  anxioos  concerning 
the  end  of  a  play,  or  be  surprised  by  it,  when  we 
know  how  it  will  turn  out  7 

P.  Your  pardon  for  having  interrupted  3rou !  we 
now  understand  each  other.  Yoo  seek,  then,  in  a 
tragedy,  which  wise  men  of  old  held  for  the  highest 
effort  of  human  genius,  the  same  gratification  as  that 
you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  last  German  ro* 
mance,  and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  can  be 
enjoyed  but  once.  If  ]rou  cany  these  feelings  to  the 
sister  art  of  Painting,  Michael  Angek>*s  Sestine 
Chapel,  and  the  Scripture  Gallery  of  Raphael,  can 
expect  no  favor  from  you.  Y(m  hiow  aU  abtml  them 
beforehand ;  and  are,  doubtless,  more  famihar  with 
the  subjects  of  those  paintings  than  with  the  tragic 
tales  of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.  There  is  a  con- 
sistency, therefore,  in  your  preference  of  oontempo* 
rary  writers :  for  the  great  men  of  former  times, 
those  at  least  who  were  deemed  great  by  our  ancea> 
tors,  sought  so  little  to  gratify  this  kind  of  curiosity, 
that  they  seem  tn  have  regarded  the  story  in  a  not 
much  higher  light  than  the  painter  regards  his  can- 
vas ;  as  that  on,  not  6y  which  they  were  to  display 
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their  ap[HX>priate  excellence.  No  work,  resembling 
•  tale  or  romance,  can  well  show  less  variety  of 
invention  in  the  incidents,  or  less  anxiety  in  weaving 
them  together,  than  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervan- 
tes. Its  admirers  feel  the  disposition  to  go  back  and 
re-peruse  some  preceding  chapter,  at  least  ten  tiroes 
for  once  that  they  find  any  eagerness  to  hurry  for- 
wards :  or  open  the  book  on  those  parts  which  they 
best  recollect,  efren  as  we  visit  those  friends  oflen- 
est  whom  we  love  roost,  and  with  whose  characters 
and  actions  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquainted. 
In  the  divine  Ariosto,  (as  his  countrymen  call  this, 
their  darling  poet,)  I  question  whether  there  be  a 
single  tale  of  his  own  invention,  or  the  elements  of 
which  were  not  familiar  to  the  readers  of  ••  old  ro- 
mance.'* I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
thought  it  even  necessary  to  the  fable  of  a  tragedy, 
that  its  substance  should  be  previously  known.  That 
there  had  been  at  least  fifty  tragedies  with  the  same 
title,  would  be  one  of  the  motives  which  determined 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of  Electra  as 
a  subject    But  Milton 

D.  Ay,  Milton,  indeed !  but  do  not  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  other  great  men  tell  us,  that  nobody  now  reads 
Milton  but  as  a  task  ? 

P.  So  much  the  worra  for  them,  of  whom  this  can 
be  truly  said !  But  why  then  do  you  pretend  to  ad- 
mire ^kakfpeare  t  The  greater  part,  if  not  all.  of  his 
dramas  were,  as  far  as  the  names  and  the  main  inci- 
dents are  concerned,  already  stock  plajrs.  All  the 
tioriet,  at  least,  on  which  they  are  built,  pre-existed 
in  the  chronicles,  ballbds,  or  translations  of  contem- 
porary or  preceding  English  writers.  Why,  I  repeat, 
do  you  pretend  to  admire  Shaktpeare  t  Is  it,  perhaps, 
that  you  only  pretend  to  admire  him  7  However,  as 
once  for  all  you  have  dismissed  the  well  known 
events  and  personages  of  history,  or  the  epic  muse, 
what  have  you  taken  in  their  stead  7  Whom  has 
your  tragic  muse  armed  with  her  bowl  and  dagger? 
the  sentimental  muse,  I  should  have  said,  whom  you 
have  seated  in  t^e  throne  of  tragedy  ?  What  heroes 
has  she  reared  on  her  buskins  7 

D.  O !  our  good  friends  and  next  door  neighbors — 
honest  tradesmen,  valiant  tars,  high-spirited  half-pay 
officers,  philanthro|MC  Jews,  virtuous  courtezans,  ten- 
der-hearted braaers,  and  sentimental  rat-catchers !  (a 
little  bluff*  or  so,  but  all  our  very  generous,  tender- 
hearted characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misanthropic, 
and  all  our  misanthropes  very  tender-hearted.) 

P.  But  I  pray  you,  friend,  in  what  actions,  great  or 
interesting,  can  such  men  be  engaged  7 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money ;  find 
rich  dowries  for  young  men  and  maidens,  who  have 
all  other  good  qualities ;  they  browbeat  lords,  baro- 
nets, and  justices  of  the  peace,  (for  tliey  are  as  bold 
as  Hector !)  they  rescue  stage-coaches  at  the  instant 
they  are  falling  down  precipices ;  carry  away  infants 
in  the  sight  of  opposing  armies ;  and  some  of  our  per- 
formers act  a  muscular  able-bodied  man  to  such  per- 
fection, that  our  dramatic  poets,  who  always  have 
the  actors  in  their  eye,  seldom  fail  to  make  their  fa- 
vorite male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And 
•hen  they  take  such  prodigious  leaps !    AikI  what  is 


done  on  the  stage,  is  rocnre  striking  even  than  whst  ii 
acted.  I  once  remember  such  a  deafening  expliM 
that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of  the  play  for  half  ■ 
act  after  it ;  and  a  little  real  gunpowder  being  «et  fin 
to  at  the  same  time,  and  smelt  by  all  the  spertston 
the  naturalness  of  the  scene  was  qnite  astoniRhing! 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  viith  such  men  sod 
such  actiom  that  dependence  of  thousands  on  thf  file 
of  one,  which  gives  so  lofly  an  interest  fo  the  pei«B> 
ages  of  Shakspeare.  and  the  Greek  traffedism  ?  How 
can  you  connect  with  them  that  sublimest  of  all  fM 
ings.  the  power  of  destiny  and  the  controlling  miglrt 
of  heaven,  which  seems  to  elevate  the  chorsdos 
which  sink  beneath  his  irresistible  blow  7 

D.  O,  mere  fancies !  We  seek  and  find  on  Ae 
present  stage,  our  own  wants  and  pannons,  our  owd 
vexations,  losses,  and  embarrassments. 

P.  It  is  your  poor  own  petti foeinne  nature,  then, 
which  you  desire  to  have  represented  before  yon. not 
human  nature  in  its  height  and  vigor  7  But  surely 
3ron  might  find  the  former,  with  all  its  j(^  stkI  wot' 
rows,  more  conveniently  in  3rour  own  houses  and 
parishes. 

D.  True!  but  here  comes  a  difference.  Fortune 
is  blind,  but  the  poet  has  his  eyes  open,  and  is  besidei 
as  complaisant  as  fortune  is  cafNicious.  He  imkei 
every  thing  turn  out  exactly  as  we  would  with  il 
He  gratifies  us  by  representing  those  as  hateful  or 
contemptible  whom  we  hate  and  wish  to  despise. 

P.  {flfide)  That  is,  he  gratifies  your  envy  by  libel- 
ling your  superiors. 

D.  He  makes  all  thoae  precise  moralists,  who  affect 
to  be  better  than  their  neighbors,  turn  out  at  last  ab- 
ject hypocrites,  traitors,  and  hard-hearted  villains; 
and  your  men  of  spirit,  who  take  their  girl  and  their 
glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  men  of 
honour,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  may  remain 
unsatisfied)  reform  in  the  last  scene,  and  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  that  they  will  make 
roost  faithful  and  excellent  husbands ;  though  it  does 
seem  a  pity,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  gel  rid  of 
qualities  which  had  made  them  so  interesting !    Be- 
sides, the  poor  become  rich  all  at  once ;  and,  in  the 
final  matrimonial  choice,  the  opulent  and  high-born 
themselves  are  made  to  confess,  that  virtue  is  thi 

ONLY  TRUE  NOBILITY,  AND  THAT  A  LOVELY  WOHAH 
IS  A  DOWRY   OP  herself! 

P.  Excellent!  but  you  have  forgotten  those  bril- 
liant flashes  of  k>yalty,  those  patriotic  praises  of  the 
king  and  old  England,  which,  especially  if  conveyed 
in  a  metaphor  from  the  ship  or  the  shop,  so  often  soli- 
cit, and  so  unfailingly  receive  the  public  plaudit !  1 
give  your  prudence  credit  for  the  omission.  For  the 
whole  system  of  your  drama  is  a  morel  and  intelle^ 
lectual  Jacobinism  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  and 
those  common-place  rants  of  lo>'a1ty  are  no  betttr 
than  hypocrisy  in  your  [day-wrights,  and  3rour  own 
^mpethy  with  them  a  gross  self-delusion.  For  the 
whole  secret  of  dramatic  popularity  consults,  with 
you,  in  the  confusion  and  subversion  of  the  natural 
order  of  things,  their  causes  and  their  eflfects ;  in  the 
excitement  of  surprise,  by  representing  the  qualitiei 
of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of !» 
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me  things,  rather,  which  para  among  you  ibr 
1  persona  and  in  claasefl  of  life  where  experi- 
iches  us  least  to  expect  them ;  and  in  reward- 
h  all  the  sympathies  that  are  the  dues  of  vir- 
•e  criroinDls  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion, 
(communicated  ffom  our  esteem ! 
now,  good  night !  Truly !  I  might  have  writ- 
last  sheet  without  having  gone  to  Germany, 
incied  myself  talking  to  you  by  your  own  fire- 
id  can  you  think  it  a  small  pleasure  to  me  to 
now  and  then,  that  I  am  not  there  ?  Besides, 
d  my  other  good  friends  have  made  up  your 
to  me  as  I  am,  and  from  whatever  place  I 
ou  will  expect  that  part  of  my  "  Travels"  will 
of  the  excursions  in  my  own  mind. 


LETTER  m. 


Ratzeburg. 


ttle  fish  thrown  back  again  into  the  water,  no 
nprisoned  from  a  child's  hand,  could  more 
tiy  enjoy  its  element,  than  I  this  clean  and 
J  house,  with  this  lovely  view  of  the  town, 
and  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  from  the  window  at 
[  am  writing.  My  spirits,  certainly,  and  my 
[  fimcied.  were  beginning  to  sink  under  the 
irt,  and  unwholesome  air  of  our  Hamburg  ho- 
leA  it  on  Sunday,  Sept  23d,  with  a  letter  of 
:tion  from  the  poet  Klopstock,  to  the  Ampt- 
Ratzeburg.  The  Amptman  received  me  with 
a,  and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor, 
reed  to  board  and  lodge  me  for  any  length  of 
t  less  than  a  month.  The  vehicle,  in  which  I 
f  place,  was  considerably  larger  than  an  Eng- 
^e-coach.  to  which  it  bore  much  the  same  pro- 
and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elephant's  ear 
the  human.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked 
of  different  colons,  and  seeming  to  have  been 
f  different  wairacots.  Instead  of  windows, 
rere  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye  of  glass 
;  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keep- 
the  prospect,  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  could 
i  little,  therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses 
;h  we  stopped.  They  were  all  alike,  except 
one  great  room,  like  a  bam,  with  a  hay-lofl 
the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tui>s  through 
rds  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
r  of  the  lofi  From  this  room,  which  is  paved 
itreet,  sometimes  one.  sometimes  two  smaller 
re  enclosed  at  one  end.  These  are  commonly 
In  the  large  room,  the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
■omen  and  children,  live  in  amicable  commu- 
et  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanlineas  and 
omfurt  One  of  these  houses  I  measured.  It 
i  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments 
iken  off  from  one  comer ;  between  these  and 
is  there  was  a  small  interspace,  and  here  the 
i  was  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty-two  where  the 
vere ;  of  course,  the  stalls  were  on  each  side 

>et  in  depth.  The  faces  of  the  cows,  &c  were 
Ff2 


turned  towards  the  room ;  indeed,  they  were  in  it,  so 
that  they  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  seeing  each 
other's  &ces.  Stall  feeding  is  universal  in  this  part 
of  Germany,  a  practice  conceming  which  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  poet  are  likely  to  entertain  opposite 
opinions,  or  at  least  to  have  very  different  feelings. 
The  wood  work  of  these  buildings  on  the  outside  is 
led  unplastered,  as  in  old  houses  among  us.  and  be- 
ing painted  red  and  green,  it  cuts  and  lessellates 
the  buildings  very  gayly.  From  within  three  milea 
of  Hamhui^  almost  to  Molln,  which  is  thirty  roilet 
from  it,  the  country,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it.  was  a 
dead  flat,  only  varied  by  woods.  At  Molln  it  became 
more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  small  lake  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  groves,  and  a  palace  in  view,  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same 
time  in  travelling  the  thirty-five  miles  from  Hamburg 
to  Ratzeburg.  as  we  had  been  in  going  from  London 
to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles. 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  south  to  north, 
about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  three  miles  to  half  a  mile.  About  a  mile  from 
the  southernmost  poinf  it  is  divided  into  two,  of  course 
very  unequal  parts,  by  an  island,  which  being  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the 
one  shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length 
with  the  other  shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmus.  On 
this  island  the  town  of  Ratzeburg  is  built.  The  pas- 
tor's house  or  vicarage,  t(^ether  with  the  Amptman's, 
Amptschreiber's,  and  the  church,  stands  near  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land  and 
the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  mili- 
tary gate,  you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Ratzeburg. 
Thii  again  is  itself  a  little  hill,  by  ascending  and  de- 
scending which  you  arrive  at  the  long  bridge,  and  so 
to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the  south  of  the 
town  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which,  however,  al- 
most engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole :  the  shores 
being  just  of)en  enough  green  and  bare  to  give  the 
proper  eflect  to  the  magnificent  groves  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  their  circumference.  From  the 
turnings,  windings,  and  indentations  of  the  shore,  the 
views  vary  almost  every  ten  steps,  and  the  whole  has 
a  sort  of  majestic  beauty,  a  feminine  grandeur.  At 
the  north  of  the  Great  Lake,  and  peeping  over  it,  I 
see  the  seven  church  towers  of  Lubec,  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  as  distinctly  as  if  they 
were  not  three.  The  only  defect  in  the  view  is,  that 
Ratzeburg  ie  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  the 
houses  roofed  with  red  tiles.  To  the  eye,  therefore, 
it  presents  a  clump  of  brick-dust  red.  Yet  this  even- 
ing, Oct  10th,  twenty  minutes  post  five,  I  saw  the 
town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  soflened 
down  into  complete  keeping,  if  I  may  uorrow  a  term 
from  the  painters.  The  sky  over  Ratzeburg  and  all 
the  east,  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the 
west  it  was  covered  with  light  sandy  clouds.  Hence, 
a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the  whole  prospect,  in 
undisturbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the  brown- 
red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of 
the  lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  siAgle  peraooi 
paddling  them,  floated  up  and  down  in  the  rich  lighL 
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which  not  only  was  itself  in  harmony  with  all,  but 
brought  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  I  went  back  to  Ham- 
burg on  Thursday,  (Sepu  27th,)  to  take  leave  of  my 
friend,  who  travels  southward,  and  returned  hither 
on  the  Monday  following.    From  Eropfelde,  a  vil- 
lage half  way  from  Ratsebtirg,  I  walked  from  Ham- 
burg through  deep  sandy  roads,  and  a  dreary  flat: 
the  soil  every  where  white,  hungry,  and  excessively 
pulverized ;  but  the  approach  to  ihe  city  is  pleasing. 
Light    cool    country  houses,  which  you  can  look 
through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with  ar- 
bors and  trellis  work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and 
trees  in  cloisters  and  piasezas,  each  house  witli  neat 
rails  be(!>re  it,  and  green  seats  within  the  rails.  Every 
object,  whether  the  growth  of  nature  or  the  work  of 
man,  was  neat  and  artificial.    It  pleased  me  far  bet* 
ter  than  if  the  houses  and  gardens  and  pleasure-fields 
had  been  in  a  nobler  taste ;  for  this  nobler  taste  would 
have  been  mere  apery.    The  busy,  anxious,  money- 
loving  merchant  of  Hamburg  could  only  have  adcpt- 
edt  he  could  not  have  enjoi/ed  the  simpUcity  of  na- 
ture.   The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  by  imitating 
human  conveniences  in  nature ;  but  this  is  a  step  in 
intellect,  though  a  low  one — and  were  it  not  so,  yet 
all  aroimd  me  spoke  of  innocent  eixjoyment  and  sen- 
sitive comforts,  and  I  entered  with  unscrupulous  sym- 
pathy into  the  er\)oyments  and  comforts  even  of  the 
busy,  anxious,  and  money-loving  merchants  of  Ham- 
burg. In  this  charitable  and  Catholic  mood  I  reached 
the  vast  ramparts  of  the  city.    These  are  huge  green 
cushions,  one  rising  above  the  other,  with  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  interspaces,  pledges  and  symbols  of  a  long 
peace.    Of  my  return  1  have  nothing  worth  commu- 
nicating, except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which  answers 
to  posting  in  England.    ThoM  north  German  post* 
chaises  are  uncovered  wicker  carts.    An  English 
dust-cart  is  a  piece  of  finery,  a  chef  d'cBuvre  of  me- 
chanism, compared  with  them ;  and  the  horses ! — a 
savage  might  use  their  ribs  instead  of  his  fingers  for 
a  numeration  table.    Wherever  we  stopped,  the  pos- 
tilion fed  his  cattle  with  the  brown  rye  bread  of 
which  he  eat  himself,  all  breakfasting  together,  only 
the  horses  had  no  gin  to  their  water,  and  the  postilion 
DO  water  to  bis  gin.  Now  and  henceforward  for  sub- 
jects of  more  interest  to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in 
search  of  which  I  left  you:  namely,  the  literati  and 
literature  of  Germany. 
Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe 

on  my  spirits,  as  W and  myself  accompanied 

Mr.  Klopstock  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  poet, 
which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tl^e  city 
gate,  it  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  common-place  sum- 
mer houses,  (for  so  they  looked.)  with  four  or  five 
rows  of  young  meagre  elm  trees  before  the  windows, 
beyond  which  is  a  green,  and  then  a  dead  flat,  inter- 
sected with  several  roads.  Whatever  beauty  (thought 
1}  may  be  before  the  poet*s  eyes  at  present,  it  must 
certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation.  We  waited 
•  few  minutes  in  a  neat  little  parlor,  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  two  of  the  muses,  and  with  prints, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  from  Klopstock's  odes. 
The  poet  entered ;  I  was  much  disappointed  in  his 


countenance,  and  recognized  in  it  no  likeness  to  ibl 
bust  There  was  no  comprehension  in  the  fivrehctd, 
no  weight  over  the  eye-brows,  no  expression  of  prai 
liarity,  moral  or  intellectual,  on  the  eyes,  no  maiiiTe' 
ness  in  the  general  countenance.  He  is,  if  any  thing, 
mther  below  the  middle  size.  He  wore  very  laige 
half-boots,  which  his  legs  filled,  so  fearfully  were 

they  swoln.    However,  though  neither  W nor 

m^'self  could  discover  any  indications  of  sublimity  or 
enthusiasm  in  his  physiognomy,  we  were  both  equally 
impressed  with  his  liveliness,  and  his  kind  and  resdy 
courtesy.    He  talked  in  French  with  my  friend,  and 
with  difficulty  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  roe  in  Eis 
glish.    His  enunciation  was  not  in  the  least  aflectsd 
by  the  entire  want  of  his  upper  teeth.    The  conTe^ 
sation  began  on  his  part  by  the  expression  of  lus  rap- 
ture  at  the  surrender  of  the  detachment  of  French 
troops  under  General  Humbert    Their  prooeedingi 
in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  committee  which  they 
had  appointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizing  sys- 
tem, seemed  to  have  given  the  poet  great  entertain- 
ment   He  then  declared  his  sanguine  belief  in  Nel- 
son's victory,  and  anticipated  its  confirmation  with  a 
keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.    His  words,  tmiea, 
looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  Anti-Gallicanian. 
The  subject  changed  to  literature,  and  I  inquired  in 
Latin  concerning  the  history  of  German  Fbetry,  and 
the  elder  German  Poets.    To  my  great  astoni^roent, 
he  confessed  that  he  knew  very  little  on  the  sul>iect 
He  had  indeed  occasionally  read  one  or  two  of  their 
elder  writers,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of 
their  merits.    Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  pro- 
bably give  me  every  information  of  this  kind :  the 
subject  had  not  particularly  excited  his  curiosity.  He 
then  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  thought  Glo* 

ver's  blank  verse  superior  to  MiltonV    W and 

myself  expressed  our  surprise ;  and  my  friend  gave 
his  definition  and  notion  of  harmonious  verse,  thst  it 
consisted  (the  English  iambic  blank  verse  above  all) 
in  the  apt  arrangement  of  pauses  and  cadences,  and 
the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs, 

"  with  manf  a  windint  boat 

or  linked  tweetDca  kwff  drawn  out,** 

and  not  the  even  flow«  much  less  in  the  prominence 
or  antithetic  vigor  of  single  lines,  which  were  indeed 
injurious  to  the  total  effect,  except  where  they  were 
introduced  for  some  specific  purpose.  Klopstock  as- 
sented, and  said  that  he  meant  to  confine  Glover's 
superiority  to  single  lines.  He  told  us  that  be  had 
read  Milton,  in  a  pmse  translation,  when  he  was 
fourteen.*     I   understood    him    thus    m3rself,  and 

W interpreted  Klopstock's  French  as  I  had 

already  construed  it  He  appeared  to  know  very 
little  of  Milton,  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  general. 
He  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the  English 
prose  translation  of  his  Messiah.  All  the  trenslatioiis 
had  been  bad,  very  bad — but  the  English  was  ns 

*  This  was  accideniallf  confinned  to  me  by  an  oM  Gemsa 
gentleman  at  Helmstadt,  who  had  been  Kk>p«tock*a  school 
and  bed- fellow.  Among  other  bojriah  anecdotes.  b«  related 
that  the  jroung  poet  set  a  particular  value  on  a  tranalalioa  ot 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  always  slept  with  it  under  his  pillow. 
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— whlliM;  there  were  pegee  on  pages  not  in  the 
fvigini^— «nd  helf  the  original  waa  not  tq  be  found 

in  the  tvanalation.    W told  him  that  I  intended 

to  trancdate  a  few  of  hia  odea  as  apedniens  of  Ger- 
aan  lynca ;  he  then  laid  to  me  in  English,  **  I  wish 
50a  would  render  into  English  some  select  passages 
of  the  Measiah,  and  revenge  me  of  your  country- 
men !**  It  was  the  liveliest  thing  which  he  produced 
in  the  whole  conversation.  He  told  us  that  his  first 
ode  waa  filly  yeaia  older  than  his  lasL  I  looked  at 
liim  with  much  emotion — I  considered  him  as  the 
vanerahle  father  of  German  poetry ;  as  a  good  man ; 
■  a  Christian;  seventy-four  years  old;  with  legs 
eoonnottsly  swoln,  yet  active,  lively,  cheerful,  and 
kind,  and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt  as  if  a  tear 
were  awelling  into  them.  In  the  portrait  of  Lessing. 
there  was  a  toupee  periwig,  which  enormously  in- 
jured the  effect  of  his  physiognomy;  Klopstock  wore 
the  same,  powdered  and  frizzled.  By-the-bye,  old 
laen  ought  never  to  wear  powder — the  contrast  be- 
tween a  large  anow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
man's  skin  is  disgusting,  and  wrinkles  in  such  a  neigh- 
borhood appear  only  channels  for  dirt  It  is  an  honor 
to  poets  and  great  men  that  you  think  of  them  as 
parts  of  nature ;  and  any  thing  of  trick  and  ftshion 
wounds  yoo  in  them  as  much  as  when  you  see  ^'ene- 
laUe  yews  clipped  into  miserable  peacocks.  The  au- 
ttMMT  of  the  Messiah  should  have  worn  his  own  grey 
bair.  His  powder  and  periwig  were  to  the  eye, 
what  Mr.  Virgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Kkipatock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power 
which  the  German  language  possessed  of  concentrat- 
ing meaning.  He  said  he  had  oflen  translated  parts 
of  Homer  and  Viigil.  line  by  line,  and  a  German 
line  proved  always  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin 
one.  In  English  you  cannot  do  this.  I  answered, 
that  in  EUiglish  we  could  commonly  render  one  Greek 
heroic  line  in  a  line  and  a  half  of  our  common  he- 
roic metre,  and  I  conjectured  that  this  line  and  a  half 
would  be  found  to  contain  no  more  syllables  than  one 
German  (Mr  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  under- 
stand me  ;*  and  I,  who  wwhed  to  hear  his  opinions, 
not  to  correct  them,  was  glad  that  he  did  not 

*  Klopctock't  obterrstioD  wu  parilj  trae  sod  partly  errooe- 
oos.  Id  the  literal  lense  of  hia  wordf,  and  if  we  confine  the 
eooiparwoa  to  the  average  of  tpace  required  for  the  ezpree- 
noo  of  the  tame  thooirht  in  the  two  laoguase*.  it  m  errone- 
ooB.  1  have  translated  some  German  hexameters  into  Eng- 
fieh  hexameters,  and  find,  that  on  the  average,  three  lines 
Eoflieh  will  express  four  lines  German.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dsot:  our  language  abounds  in  monosyllables  and  dissfllabhis. 
The  German,  not  toss  than  the  Greek,  is  a  polysy liable  lan- 
guage. But  in  another  point  of  view  the  remark  waa  not 
witkoat  foundation.  For  the  German,  possessing  the  same 
■nlimiled  privilege  of  forming  eompounds,  both  with  pre- 
pesitioos,  and  with  epithets  as  the  Greek,  it  can  express  the 
richest  single  Greek  word  in  a  aingle  German  one,  and  is 
thos  freed  from  the  necessity  of  weak  or  unf  raceful  para- 
phnu«8.  1  will  content  myself  with  one  example  at  present, 
vis.  the  use  of  tho  prefixed  particles,  oer,  zsr,  cue,  snd  tosgr ; 
thos,  reissen  to  rend,  verreisseo  to  rend  away,  serreissen  to 
rand  to  pieces,  entrtitsen  to  read  off  or  out  of  a  thing,  in 
the  active  sense :  er  schmelsen  to  melt — ver,  ser,  eat,  schmel- 
asB  and  in  bke  manner  through  all  the  verbs  neuter  and 
aelive.  If  you  eonsUer  only  how  moeh  we  should  fisel  the 
loss  of  the  prefix  te,  as  in  bedropt.  besprinkle,  besot,  espe- 
dally  in  our  poetical  language,  and  then  think  that  this  same 
BBods  of  eompositioo  is  carried  throngh  all  their  simple  and 


We  now  took  our  leave.  At  the  beginning  of  di« 
French  Revolution,  Klopstock  wrote  odes  of  congn»> 
tulation.  He  received  some  honorary  presents  from 
the  French  Republic,  (a  golden  crown,  I  believe,) 
and,  like  our  Priestley,  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  tha 
legislature,  which  he  declined.  But  when  French 
liberty  metamorphosed  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent 
back  these  presents  with  a  palinodia,  declaring  hia 
abhorrence  of  their  proceedings ;  and  since  then  he 
has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti-Gal- 
lican.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detea- 
tation  of  the  crimes  and  fbliies  of  the  RevolutiooisM^ 
he  suffers  himself  to  forget  that  the  revolution  ilaelf 
is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Providence;  and  thataa 
tho  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  so  are  their 
iniquities  instruments  of  his  goodnessw  From  Kfop* 
stock's  house  we  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing 
together  on  the  poet  and  his  conversation,  till  our  at* 
tenlion  was  diverted  to  the  beauty  and  singularity  of 
the  sunset,  and  its  eflects  on  the  ol^ects  round  na. 
There  were  woods  in  the  distance.  A  rich  aandy 
light  (nay,  of  a  much  deeper  ^color  than  sandy)  h^ 
over  these  woods  that  blackened  in  the  blaze.  Ov« 
that  part  of  the  woods  which  lay  immediately  under 
the  intenser  light,  a  brassy  mist  floated.  The  trees 
on  the  ramparts,  and  the  people  moving  to  and  fio 
between  them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal 
ments  of  deep  shade  and  brassy  light  Had  the  ti 
and  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  women,  been  divided 
into  equal  segments  by  a  rule  or  pair  of  compassea, 
the  portions  could  not  have  been  more  regular.  All 
else  was  obscure.  •  It  vtras  a  fairy  scene!  and  to  in- 
crease its  romantic  character,  among  the  moving  ob> 
jects  thus  divided  into  alternate  shade  and  bright 
ness,  was  a  beautiful  child,  dreased  with  the  elegast 
simplicity  of  an  English  child,  riding  on  a  stately 
goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  acooutrementa  of 
which  were  in  a  high  degree  coatly  and  splendid. 
Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  say, 
that  I  remained  a  day  or  two  kmger  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  done,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  feait 
of  St  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  Hamburg,  expect- 
ing to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial  Repob> 
Ii&  I  was,  however,  disappcHnted.  There  were  do 
processions ;  two  or  three  sermons  were  preached  to 

compound  prepositions,  and  many  of  their  adverbe;  sod 
that  with  most  of  those  the  Germans  have  the  same  privilege 
as  we  have  of  dividing  them  from  the  verb  and  placing  thens 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  yon  will  have  no  diflGicalty  la 
comprehending  the  reality  and  the  cause  of  this  superhw 
power  in  the  German  of  condensing  meanins.  In  whiek  Hs 
great  poet  exulted.  It  is  impossible  to  read  half  s  dossa 
pages  of  Wielaod  without  peroeivmg  that  in  this  respect  the 
Germsn  has  00  rival  but  the  Greek.  And  yet  I  seem  to  feel, 
that  concentration  or  condenaation  is  not  the  happiest  ssods 
of  expressing  this  excellenee,  whksh  seems  to  eonsicl  not  ao 
much  in  the  less  lime  required  for  conveying  an  impressiont 
as  in  the  unity  and  simultaneoosness  with  which  the  impres* 
sion  is  conveyed.  It  tends  to  make  their  htnguage  mora 
pietaresqne :  it  depietmrea  imagee  better.  We  have  obtahi' 
ed  this  power  in  part  by  our  compound  verbs  derived  from 
the  Latin ;  and  the  seMe  of  its  greet  effect  no  doubt  indnead 
oor  Milton  both  to  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  Latin  derivatives. 
Bot  still  these  prefixed  partteles,  conveying  no  separata  or 
separable  nseaning  to  the  mere  English  reader,  cannot  poa- 
sibly  act  on  the  mind  wiUi  the  force  or  liveliness  of  an  original 
and  homogeneous  language  such  as  the  German  is,  aad  ha 
akies  an  coafloed  to  certain  words. 
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two  or  three  old  women  in  two  or  three  churches, 
•nd  St.  Michael  and  hw  patronage  wished  elsewhere 
by  tlie  higher  classes,  all  places  of  entertainment, 
theatre,  6u:.  being  shut  up  on  this  day.  In  Hamburg, 
there  seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all :  in  Lubec  it  is 
confined  to  the  women.  The  men  seem  determined 
to  be  divorced  from  their  wives  in  the  other  world, 
if  they  cannot  in  this.  You  will  not  easily  conceive 
a  more  singular  sight  than  is  presented  by  the  vast 
aisle  of  the  principal  church  at  Lubec,  seen  from  the 
organ-loA;  for  being  filled  with  female  servants,  and 
persons  in  the  same  class  of  life,  and  all  their  caps 
having  gold  and  silver  cauls,  it  appears  like  a  rich 
pavement  of  gold  and  silver.  \ 
I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcrip- 

ticm  of  notes,  which  my  friend  W made  of  his 

conversations  with  Klopstock,  during  the  interviews 
that  took  place  af^er  my  departure.  On  these  I  shall 
make  but  one  remark  at  present,  and  that  will  appear 
a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's  re- 
marks on  the  venerable  sage  of  Koenigwburg  are,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  injurious  and  mistaken ;  and  so 
far  is  it  from  being  true  that  his  system  is  now  given 
op.  that  throughout  the  Universities  of  Germany  there 
is  not  a  single  professor  who  is  not  either  a  Kantean, 
or  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  whose  system  is  built  on  the 
Kantean,  and  pre-supposes  its  truth ;  or  lastly,  who, 
•though  an  antagonist  of  Kant  as  to  his  theoretical 
work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or  in  part  his  moral 
system,  and  adopted  part  of  his  nomenclature.  *'  Klop- 
stock having  wished  to  see  the  Calvary  of  Cumber- 
land, and  asked  what  was  thought  of  it  in  England, 
I  went  to  Remnant's,  (the  English  bookseller,)  where 
I  procured  the  Analytical  Review,  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  review  of  Cumberland's  Calvary.  I  re- 
membered to  have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a 
blank  verse  translation  of  the  Messiah.  J  had  men- 
tioned this  to  Klopstock,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to 
see  them.  I  walked  over  to  his  house  and  put  the 
book  into  his  hands.  On  adverting  to  his  own  poem, 
he  told  me  he  began  the  Messiah  when  he  was 
seventeen ;  he  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  plan, 
without  composing  a  single  line.  He  was  greatly  at 
a  loss  in  what  manner  to  execute  his  work.  There 
were  no  successful  specimens  of  versification  in  the 
German  language  before  this  time.  The  first  three 
cantos  he  wrote  in  a  species  of  measured  or  numerous 
prose.  This,  though  done  with  much  labor  and 
iome  success,  was  far  from  satisfying  him.  He  had 
composed  hexameters  both  Latin  and  Greek  as  a 
chool  exercise,  and  there  had  been  also  in  the  Ger- 
man language  attempts  in  that  style  of  versification. 
These  were  only  of  very  moderate  merit.  One  day 
he  wos  struck  with  the  idea  of  what  could  be  done 
m  this  way ;  he  kept  his  room  a  whole  day,  even 
went  without  his  dinner,  and  found  that  in  the  even- 
ing he  had  written  twenty-three  hexameters,  versify- 
ing a  part  of  what  he  had  before  written  in  prose. 
From  that  time,  pleased  with  his  eflSirts,  he  composed 
no  more  in  prose.  To-day  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  finished  his  plan  before  he  read  Milton.  He 
was  enchanted  to  see  an  author  who  before  him  had 
tpod  the  same  path.    Thii  if  a  ooatndictioQ  of  what 


he  aaid  before.    He  did  not  viish  to  speak  o[ hit  pon 
to  any  one  till  it  was  finished ;  but  some  of  his  ftieodi 
who  had  seen  what  he  had  finished,  tormented  hip 
till  he  ha4  consented  to  publish  a  few  bodu  in  a 
journal.    He  was  then,  I  believe,  very  young,  aboot 
twenty-five.    The  rest  was  printed  at  difiereot  (»• 
riods,  four  books  at  a  time.    The  reception  giTeo  to 
the  first  specimens  was  highly  flattering.    He  wv 
nearly  thirty  years  in  finishing  the  whole  poem,  boi 
of  these  thirty  years  not  more  than  two  were  en- 
ployed  in  the  composition.    He  only  composed  in  &• 
vorable  moments ;  besides,  he  had  other  occopationi 
He  values  himself  upon  the  plan  of  his  odes,  and  ic> 
cuses  the  modem  lyrical  writers  of  gross  deficiencjr 
in  this  respect.    I  laid  the  aame  accusation  sgiinst 
Horace :  he  would  not  hear  of  it  —  but  waived  the 
discussion.    He  called  Rousseau's  Ode  to  Fortons  • 
moral  dissertation  in  stanzaa.    I  spoke  of  Dryden'i 
St.  Cecilia;  but  he  did  not  seem  familiar  with  oar 
writers.    He  wished  to  know  the  distinctions  between 
our  dramatic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He  recommeDdcd 
me  to  read  his  Herman  before  I  read  either  the  Mes- 
siah or  the  odes.    He  flattered  himself  that  sone 
time  or  other  his  dramatic  poems  would  be  known  in 
England.    He  had  not  heard  of  Cowper.    He  thought 
that  Voss,  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  had  done 
violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  Germans,  and  had  sa- 
crificed it  to  the  Greek,  not  remembering  soflScieotly 
that  each  language  has  its  particular  spirit  and  ge* 
nius.    He  said  Leasing  was  the  first  of  their  dreimtic 
writers.    I  complained  of  Nathan  as  tedious.    He 
said  there  was  not  enough  of  action  in  it,  but  that 
Leasing  was  the  moat  chaste  of  their  writers.    He 
spoke  favorably  of  Goethe ;  but  said  that  his  '*  Sor- 
rows of  Werter"  was  his  best  work,  better  than  any 
of  his  dramas;  he  preferred  the  first  written  to  the 
rest  of  Goethe's  dramas.    Schiller's  **  Robbers*'  he 
found  so  extravagant  that  he  could  not  read  it.    1 
spoke  of  the  scene  of  the  setting  sun.    He  did  not 
know  it     He  said  Schiller  could  not  live.     He 
thought  Don  Carlos  the  best  of  his  dramas ;  but  said 
that  the  plot  was  inextricable.    It  was  evident  he 
knew  little  of  Schiller's  works ;  indeed,  he  said  he 
could  not  read  them.    Burgher,  he  said,  was  a  true 
poet,  and  would  live;  that  Schiller,  on  the  contrary, 
must  soon  be  forgotten ;  that  he  gave  himself  op  to 
the  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  who  oAen  was  extrava- 
gant, but  that  Schiller  was  ten  thousand  times  more 
so.    He  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotzebue.  as  an 
immoral  author  in  the  first  place,  and  next,  as  defi- 
cient in  power.    At  Vienna,  said  he,  they  are  trans- 
ported with  him ;  but  we  do  not  reckon  the  people  of 
Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wittimt  people  of 
Germany.    He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming  author, 
and  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language  i  that  in 
this  respect  Goethe  could  not  be  compared  to  him* 
or,  indeed,  could  anybody  else.    He  said  that  his  fault 
was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.    I  told  him  the  Obe* 
ron  had  just  been  translated  into  English.    He  asked 
me  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  poem.     I  an- 
swered, that  I  thought  the  story  began  to  flag  aboat 
the  seventh  or  eighth  book,  and  observed,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  genioa  to  make  the  interest  of 
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•  laof  poem  torn  entirely  upon  animal  gratification. 
He  eeenied  at  first  ditpoMd  to  excuae  this  by  saying, 
that  there  are  difierent  subjects  for  poetry,  and  that 
poets  are  not  willing  to  be  restricted  in  their  choice. 
I  answered,  that  I  thought  the  pauion  of  love  as  well 
•oiled  to  the  purposes  of  poetry  as  any  other  passion ; 
\nl  that  it  was  a  cheap  way  of  pleasing,  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem  on  the 
nere  appetite.    Well,  but,  said  he,  you  see  that  such 
poems  please  everybody.    I  antiwered,  that  it  was 
the  province  of  a  great  poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his 
own  level,  not  to  descend  to  theinik    He  agreed,  and 
confesned,  that  on  no  account  whatsoever  would  he 
have  written  a  work  like  the  Oberon.    He  spoke  in 
isptorea  of  VVieland's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  pas> 
«ge  where  Retzia  is  delivered  of  her  child,  as  ex* 
qoisttely  beautiful.    I  said  that  I  did  not  perceive 
toy  very  striking  passages ;  but  that  I  mode  allow- 
ance for  the  imperfections  of  a  translation.    Of  the 
thefts  of  Wieland,  he  said,  they  were  so  exquisitely 
managed,  that  the  greatest  writers  might  be  proud  to 
Msal  as  he  did.    He  considered  the  books  and  fables 
of  old  romance  writers  in  the  light  of  the  ancient 
mythology,  as  a  sort  of  common  property,  from  which 
a  man  was  free  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  a 
good  use  of.    An  Englishman  had  presented  him 
with  the  odes  of  Collins,  which  he  had  read  with 
pleasure.    He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Gray,  except 
his  Essay  in  the  churchyard.    He  complained  of  the 
fofA  in  Lear.    I  observed,  that  he  seemed  to  give  a 
terrible  wildness  to  the  distress;  but  still  he  com- 
plained.   He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that 
Pbpe  had  written  rhyme  poetry  with  more  skill  than 
any  of  our  writers.    I  said  T  preferred  Dryden,  be- 
caose  his  couplets  had  greater  variety  in  their  move- 
ment   He  thought  my  reoson  a  good  one ;  but  asked 
whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  more  exact 
This  question  I  understood  as  applying  to  the  final 
terminatkins,  and  observed  to  him  that  I  believed  it 
was  the  case,  but  that  I  thought  it  was  easy  to  excuse 
some  inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds,  if  the  general 
sweep  of  the  verse  was  superior.    I  told  him  that 
we  were  not  so  exact  with  regard  to  the  final  endings 
of  linea  as  the  French.    Ho  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  we  made  no  distinction  between  masculine  and 
feminine  (i.  e.  single  or  double)  rhymes ;  at  least  he 
put  inquiries  to  me  on  this  subject    He  seemed  to 
think  that  no  language  could  ever  be  so  far  formed 
aa  that  it  might  not  be  enriched  by  idioms  borrowed 
fiom  another  tongue.    I  said  this  was  a  very  danger- 
ous practice ;  and  added,  that  I  thought  Milton  had 
often  injured  both  his  prose  and  veiw  by  taking  this 
liberty  too  frequently.    I  recommended  to  him  the 
prase  works  of  Dryden  as  models  of  pure  and  native 
English.    1  was  treading  upon  tender  ground,  as  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  himself  liberally 
indulged  in  the  practice. 

The  same  day  I  dined  at  Mr.  Klopstock's,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet 
We  talked  principally  about  indififerent  things.  I 
•Aed  him  what  he  thought  of  Kant  Ha  said  that 
his  reputation  was  much  on  the  decline  in  Germany, 
rhat  for  his  own  part  he  was  not  iorprised  to  find  it 
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so,  as  the  wortu  of  Kant  were  to  him  utterly  inconv 
prehensible;  that  he  had  often  been  pestered  by  the 
Kanleans,  but  was  rarely  in  the  practice  of  arguing 
with  them.  His  custom  was  to  produce  the  book, 
open  it,  and  point  to  a  passage,  and  beg  they  would 
explain  it  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do,  by 
substituting  their  own  ideas.  1  do  not  want,  I  say,  an 
explanation  of  your  own  ideas,  but  of  the  passage 
which  is  before  us.  In  this  way  I  generally  bring  the 
dispute  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  He  spoke  of 
Wolfe  as  the  first  metaphysician  they  had  in  Germany. 
Wolfe  had  followers,  but  they  could  hardly  be  called 
a  sect ;  and  luckily  till  the  appearance  of  Kant,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  Germany  had  not  been  pestered  by 
any  sect  of  philosophera  whatsoever,  but  that  each 
man  had  separately  pursued  his  inquiries  uncontrolled 
by  the  dogmas  of  a  Master.  Kant  had  appeared  am- 
bitious to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect — that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, but  that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  to 
their  senses  again.  That  Nicolai  and  Engel  had  in 
difterent  ways  contributed  to  disenchant  the  nation; 
but,  above  all,  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  philoao- 
pher  and  his  philosophy.  He  seemed  pleased  to  hear, 
that  as  yet  Kant's  doctrinea  had  not  met  with  any  ad- 
mirers in  England— did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had 
too  much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by  a  writer,  who  set  at 
defiance  the  common  sense  and  common  understand- 
ings of  men.  We  talked  of  tragedy.  He  seemed  to 
rate  highly  the  power  of  exciting  teara.  I  said  that 
nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  deluge  an  audience; 
that  it  was  done  every  day  by  the  meanest  writen." 
I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first  that  these  note% 
&c  are  not  intended  as  specimens  of  Klopstock's  in- 
tellectual power,  or  even  ^ctMnpdaL  proweMs,**  to 
judge  of  which,  by  an  accidental  conversation,  and 
this  with  strangers,  and  those  too  foreigners,  would 
be  not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly, 
I  attribute  little  other  interest  to  the  remarks,  than 
what  is  derived  from  the  celebrity  of  the  person  who 
made  them.  Lastly,  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  hava 
read  the  Messiah,  and  what  I  think  of  it  7  I  answar, 
as  yet  the  first  four  books  only;  and  as  to  my  opinion, 
(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter,)  you  may  guess  it, 
from  what  I  could  not  help  muttering  to  myself,  when 
the  good  pastor  this  rooming  told  me  that  Klopatock 
was  the  German  Milton — "  a  very  German  Milton 
indeed ! ! !" — Heaven  preserve  you,  and 

S.  T.  COUEKHXIB. 


CHAPTER  XXra. 

Quid,  qaod  prafiitiooe  pnemanierim  llbellam,  qaa  eoaor 
orooem  orfendiculi  ansam  prscidere  1  Neqoe  qaicqesm 
sddobito.  quin  ea  eandidis  omnibos  facial  mtii.  Quid 
aotem  facias  istis,  qui  vei  ob  ingsoii  pertinseiam  sibi  satis- 
fieri  noknt,  vel  stapidiores  liot  qoam  at  Mtiaractioosai 
intellif  aot  T  Nam  qaem  ad  modnm  Bimonidea  dixit,  Thss- 
lalos  hebetiorea  eae  qoam  at  posiint  a  m  decipi,  ila  qoos- 
dam  videas  ttopidiorea  quam  at  plaeari  qaeaoL  Adhae* 
noo  miniin  Mf,  inventre  quod  caJomnietar  qui  oibil  aflnd 
qoarit  niai  qood  ealumniator. 

ErMWUu,  ad  Dorpimm  Teolagmm, 

In  the  rifacciamento  of  Tuk  Fkiend,  I  have  id* 
aerted  extracts  from  the  Condones  ad  Popnhm 
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printed,  though  scarcely  piiblnhed,  in  the  year  1795, 
in  the  very  heat  and  height  of  my  antiminiateriol  en- 
thimiasm :  these  in  proof  that  my  principlea  ofpolitict 
have  sustained  no  change.  In  the  present  chapter,  I 
have  anneied  to  my  Letters  from  Germany,  with 
particular  reference  to  that  which  contains  a  diaqui- 
•ition  on  the  modem  drama,  a  critique  on  the  Trage- 
dy of  Bertram,  written  within  the  last  twelve  months: 
in  proof,  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  charged  with  any 
fickleness  in  my  principles  of  ta^e.  The  letter  was 
written  to  a  friend ;  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with 
which  it  begins,  is  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  intnv 
ductory  sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  Mr.  Whilbread, 
shortly  before  his  death,  proposed  to  the  assembly 
•ubscribers  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  that  the  concern 
should  be  fortned  to  some  responsible  individual, 
under  certain  conditions  and  limitations ;  and  that  his 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as 
subversive  of  the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of 
which,  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  assemblage  of 
philo-dramatists  bad  been  induced  to  risk  their  sub- 
scriptions. Now,  this  object  was  avowed  to  be  no 
less  than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage,  not  only 
from  horses,  dogs,  elephants,  and  the  like  aoological 
rarities,  but  also  from  the  more  pernicious  barbarisms 
and  KotEebuisms  in  morals  and  taste.  Drury-Lane 
was  to  be  restored  to  its  fiirmer  classical  renown; 
8hakspeure,  Johnson,  and  Otway,  vrith  the  expur- 
gated muses  of  Vanburgh,  C<mgreve  and  Wycheriy, 
were  to  be  re-inaugurated  in  their  rightful  dominion 
»Tef  British  audiences ;  and  the  Herculean  process 
was  to  commence  by  exterminating  the  speaking 
monsters  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
compared  with  which  their  mute  relations,  the  emi- 
granta  from  Exeter  'Change,  and  Polito  (late  Pid- 
oock's)  show-carts,  were  tame  and  inofiensive.  Could 
an  heroic  project,  at  once  so  refined  and  so  arduous, 
be  consistently  entrusted  to,  could  ita  success  be  ra- 
tionally expected  from  a  mercenary  manager,  at 
whose  critical  quarantine  the  lucri  ftontu  ordo  would 
conciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague  in  person  7 
No!  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  work 
masters.  Rank,  fortune,  liberal  education,  and  (their 
natural  accompaniments  or  consequences)  critical  dis- 
cernment, delicate  tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected 
morals,  notorious  patriotism,  and  tried  Mecaenaship, 
these  were  the  recommendations  that  influenced  the 
votes  of  the  proprietary  subscribers  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  these  the  motives  that  occasioned  the  elec- 
tion of  its  Supreme  Committee  of  Management 
This  circumstance  alone  would  have  excited  a  strong 
interest  in  the  public  mind,  respecting  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  Tragic  Muse  which  had  been  an- 
nounced under  such  auspices  and  had  passed  the 
ordeal  of  such  judgments;  and  the  Tragedy,  on 
which  you  have  requested  my  judgment,  was  the 
work  on  which  the  great  expectations,  justified  by  so 
many  causes,  were  doomed  at  length  to  settle. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  Bertram^ 
or  Ike  Casde  of  St.  Aldcbrtmd,  I  shall  interpose  a  few 
words  on  the  phroae  Chrman  Dramas  which  I  hold  to 
be  altogether  a  mknomer.    At  tbe  tune  of  Leaing, 


the  German  Stage,  soch  as  it  waa,  appears  to  htn 
been  a  flat  and  servile  copy  of  the  French.   It  fM 
Lessing  who  first  introduced  the  name  and  the  mrhi 
of  Shakspeare  to  the  admiration  of  the  Gemsai 
and  I  should  not,  perhapa,  go  too  far,  if  I  add,  dist  it 
was  Lessing  who  fint  proved  to  all  thinking  iMib 
even  to  Shakspeare's  own  coantr3rmen,  the  tme  m* 
ture  of  his  apparent  irregularitiea.    These,  bs  ds> 
monstrated  were  devtaiiona  only  from  the  Accdat 
of  the  Greek  Tragedy  ;  and  from  such  acddeDlm 
hung  a  heavy  weight  on  the  wings  of  the  Gitck 
Poets,  and  narrowed  their  flight  within  thelimikflf 
what  we  may  call  the  Heroic  Opera.    He  provid, 
that  in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  less  than  io  ibe 
truth  of  nature,  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  ia* 
comparably  more  coincident  with  tbe  principle!  flf 
Aristotle,  than    the  productions  of  Comeille  sod 
Racine,  notwithstonding  the  boasted  regularity  of 
the  latter.    Under  these  convictions,  were  Leaiog^ 
own  dmmatic  works  composed.    Their  deficiency  ii 
in  de|Mh  and  in  imagination ;  their  excellence  ii  in 
the  construction  of  the  plot,  the  good  sense  of  the 
sentiments,  the  sobriety  of  the  morals,  and  tbe  high 
polish  of  the  diction  and  dialogue.    In  short  ha 
dramas  are  the  very  antipodes  of  all  thoae  vdiidiit 
has  been  the  fashion,  of  late  years,  at  once  to  abiiM 
and  to  enjoy  under  the  name  of  tbe  German  Dranii 
Of  this  lauer,  Schiller's  Robberi  was  the  eariiest  spe- 
cimen ;  the  first  fruits  of  his  youth,  (I  liad  abaoit 
said  of  his  boyhood)  and,  as  such,  the  pledge  and 
fMomise  of  no  ordinary  genius.    Only  as  ndb  did  the 
maturer  judgment  of  the  author  tolerate  the  play. 
During  his  whole  life  he  expressed  himself  ooncem* 
ing  this  production,  with  more  than  needful  asperity, 
as  a  inonater  not  less  offensive  to  good  tasle  than  tc 
sound  morals ;  and,  in  his  latter  years,  his  indignation 
at  the  unwonted  popularity  of  the  Robber$,  seduced 
him  into  contrary  extremes,  viz :  a  studied  feebleness 
of  interest,  (as  far  as  the  interest  was  to  be  derif  ed 
firom  incidents  and  the  excitement  of  curiosatyd  a  dic- 
tion elaborately  metrical;  the  afiectation  of  rhymes; 
and  the  pedantry  of  the  chorua.    But  to  understand 
the  true  character  of  the  Rokhertt  and  of  the  cooatp 
less  imitations  which  were  ita  spawn,  I  must  infma 
you,  or  at  least  call  to  your  recollection,  that  about 
that  time,  and  for  some  years  before  it,  three  of  the 
most  popular  books  in  the  German  language,  were, 
the  translations  of  Young* t  Night  Thoughts,  Hertey't 
MeditatiotUt  and    RichardtoiCt    Clarissa    HaHows. 
Now.  we  have  only  to  combine  the  bloated  style  and 
peculiar  rhythm  of  Hervey,  which  is  poetic  only  on 
account  of  its  utter  imfitness  for  prose,  and  might  at 
appropriately  be  called  prosaic,  from  ita  utter  imfit- 
ness for  poetry ;  we  have  only,  I  repeat,  to  combine 
those  Herveyisms  with  the  strained  thoughts,  the 
figurative  metaphyaica  and  solemn  epigraou  of  Yooag 
<m  the  one  hand ;  and  with  the  loaded  aenaibilitf, 
the  minute  detail,  the  morbid  conaciouaneas  of  evaiy 
thought  an^  feeling  in  the  whole  flux  and  raflni 
of  the  mind,  in  short,  the  self  involution  and  dream* 
like  continuity  of  Richardson  on  the  other  hand ;  and 
then,  to  add  the  horrific  incidenta,  and  mysteriotf 
viliaina— <gciuuaea  cf  supernatural  intellect,  if  ytm 
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vriH  tmke  the  anthor't  words  for  it  but  on  a  level 

utti  the  meanett  ruffiana  of  the  condemned  cells,  if 

wn  are  to  judge  by  their  actions  and  contrivances) — 

te  add  the  ruined  castles,  the  dungeons,  the  trap 

doon,  the  skeletons,  the  flesh-and-blood  ghosts,  and 

tlie  perpetual  moonshine  of  a  modem  author,  (them- 

■dves  the  literary  brood  of  the  Castle  of  OtrantOt  the 

tunriations  of  which,  with  the  imitations  and  im- 

pnTements  aforesaid,  were  about  that  time  beginning 

tamake  as  much  noise  in  Germany  as  their  originals 

^me  making  in  England) — and  as  the  compound  of 

tiMse  ingredients  duly  miied,  you  will  recognise  the 

aiMslIed  CStrman  Drama.    The  Otta  Podrida  thus 

cooked  up,  was  denounced,  by  the  best  critics  in 

Geraiany,  as  the  mere  cramps  of  weaknos,  and  or- 

gMns  of  a  sickly  imagination,  on  the  part  of  the 

aotlnr.  and  the  lowest  provocation  of  torpid  feeling 

OD  that  of  the  readers.    The  old  blunder,  however, 

foaceming  the  irregularity  and  wildnos  of  Shak- 

•petr?,  in  which  the  German  did  but  echo  the 

Ftench,  who  again  were  but  the  echoes  of  our  own 

critics,  was  still  in  vogrue,  and  Shakspeare  was  quoted 

M  authority  for  the  most  anti-Shakspearean  Drama. 

We  have,  indeed,  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one,  near 

dM  age  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom,  (as  the  worst  char- 

icteristic  of  their  writings)  the  Coryphsus  of  the 

preaent  Drama  may  challenge  the  honor  of  being  a 

poor  relation,  or  impoverished  descendant.    For  if 

we  would  charitably  consent  to  forget  the  comic 

hamor,  the  wit,  the  felicities  of  style,  in  other  words, 

ofi  the  poetry,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  genius  of 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  which  would  remain 

beoomea  a  Kotzebue. 

llie  so-called  Oerman  Drama,  therefore,  is  English 
ia  its  origin^  English  in  its  materials,  and  Engli^  by 
r»«doption ;  and  till  we  can  prove  that  Kotzebue,  or 
any  of  the  whole  breed  of  Kotzebues,  whether 
dramatists  or  romantic  writers,  or  writers  of  romantic 
dramas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  in  the 
libraries  of  well-educated  Germans  than  were  occu- 
pied by  their  originals,  and  apes'  apes  in  their  mother 
ooontiy,  we  should  submit  to  carry  our  own  brat  on 
our  own  shoulders ;  or,  rather,  consider  it  as  a  lack- 
grace  returned  from  transportation  with  such  im- 
provements only  in  growth  and  manners  as  young 
transported  convicts  usually  come  home  with. 

I  know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  clear 
ioaight  into  the  true  nature  of  any  literary  phenome- 
non, than  the  comparison  of  it  with  some  elder  pn>- 
ductioQ,  the  lihensss  of  which  is  striking^  yet  only 
appareni ;  while  the  difference  is  read.  In  the  present 
case  this  opportunity  is  furnished  us  by  the  old  Span- 
irii  play,  entitled  Antheisla  Fulminato,  formerly,  and 
periiaps  still,  acted  in  the  churches  and  monasteries 
of  Spiun,  and  which,  under  various  names,  (Den 
JuttH,  the  lAbertine,  ^c.)  has  had  its  day  of  favor  in 
every  country  Aroughout  Europe.  A  popularity  so 
eztensive,  and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extrava- 
gant, claims  and  merits  philosophical  attention  and 
investigation.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
the  play  is  throughout  imaginative.  Nothing  of  it 
beloiigB  to  the  real  world  but  the  oanes  of  the  places 
and  persona.    The  comic  parti  equally  widi  the 
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tragic ;  the  living,  equally  with  the  defunct  charaiv 
ters,  are  creatures  of  the  brain ;  as  little  amenable  to 
the  rules  of  ordinary  probability  as  the  Satan  of 
Paradise  Lost,  or  the  Caliban  of  the  Tempest^  and, 
therefore,  to  be  understood  and  judged  of  as  imper* 
sonated  abstractions.  Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  liberal  accomplishments,  with 
beauty  of  person,  vigorous  health,  and  constitutional 
hardihood — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by  the 
habits  and  sympathies  of  noUe  birth  and  national 
character,  are  supposed  to  have  combined  in  Don 
Juan,  so  as  to  give  him  the  means  of  carrying  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  god- 
less nature  as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not 
only  of  all  things,  events,  and  appearances,  but,  like- 
wise, of  all  our  thoughts,  sensations,  impulses,  and 
actions.  Obedience  to  nature  is  the  only  virtue ;  the 
gratifications  of  the  passions  and  appetites  her  oalj 
dictate;  each  individual's  self-will  the  sole  organ 
through  which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

**  Belf-contradictioD  ii  th«  only  wroDf ! 
For,  bf  the  lawi  of  vpirit,  in  the  right 
Ii  every  individual  character 
That  acts  in  atrlct  eoonatenoe  with  itsfdf.*' 

That  speculative  opinions,  however  impious  and 
daring  they  may  be,  are  not  a1wa3rs  followed  by  cor- 
respondent conduct,  is  most  true,  as  well  as  that  they 
can  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  be  systematically  real- 
ized, on  account  of  their  unsuitableness  to  human 
nature,  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  can  be 
hell,  only  where  it  is  all  hell ;  and  a  separate  world  of 
devils  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  any  one  com- 
plete devil.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  clear, 
nor,  with  the  biography  of  Carrier  and  his  fellow 
atheists  before  us,  can  it  be  denied,  without  wilfhl 
blindness,  that  the  (so  called)  system  of  nature,  (i.  e. 
materialism,  with  the  utter  rejection  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, of  a  present  providence  and  of  both  a  present 
and  future  retribution)  may  influence  the  characten 
and  actions  of  individuals,  and  even  of  commtmidea 
to  a  degree  that  almost  does  away  the  distinctkxi 
between  men  and  devils,  and  will  make  the  page  of 
the  future  historian  resemble  the  narration  of  a  mad 
man's  dreams.  It  is  not  the  wickedness  of  Don  Juan, 
therefore,  which  constitutes  the  character  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  removes  it  from  the  rules  of  probability ; 
but  the  rapid  succession  of  the  correspondent  acts 
and  incidents,  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  the 
splendid  accumulation  of  his  gifb  and  desirable  qual- 
ities, as  co-existent  with  entire  wickednen  In  one  and 
the  same  person.  But  this  likewise  is  the  very  dr> 
cumstance  which  gives  to  this  strange  play  its  charm 
and  universal  interest.  Don  Juan  is,  from  begirming 
to  end.  an  intdligible  character,  as  much  so  as  die 
Satan  of  Milton.  The  poet  asks  only  of  the  reader 
what  as  a  poet  he  is  privileged  to  ask,  viz.,  that  sort  of 
negative  faith  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  which 
we  willingly  give  to  productions  professedly  ideals 
and  a  disposition  to  the  same  state  of  feeling  as  diat 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  ideaiited  figures  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Fumeae  Herculee 
What  the  Hercules  is  to  the  eye  in  corporecd  strmigth, 
Dan  Juan  is  to  the  mind  in  strength  of  charackr* 
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The  ideal  conaista  in  the  happy  balance  of  the  gene- 
ric with  the  individual.  The  former  makes  the 
character  representatiTc  and  syrobolical,  therefore 
ioBtructive ;  because.  rmUatii  mutandin,  it  is  applicable 
to  whole  cloasev  of  men.  The  latter  gives  its  living 
interest ;  for  nothing  lives  or  is  real,  but  as  definite  and 
individual.  To  understand  this  completely,  the  read- 
er need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, when  in  looking  at  a  picture  of  the  historic 
(more  properly  of  the  poetic  or  heroic)  class,  he  ob- 
jects to  a  particular  figure  as  being  too  much  of  a 
portrail;  and  this  interruption  of  his  complacency  he 
§be\M  without  the  least  reference  to,  or  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with,  any  person  in  real  life  whom  he 
might  recognise  in  this  figure.  It  is  enough  that  such 
a  figure  is  not  ideal ;  and  therefore,  not  ideal,  because 
one  of  the  two  factors  or  elements  of  the  ideal  is  in 
excess.  A  similar  and  more  powerful  objection  he 
irould  feel  towards  a  set  of  figures  which  were  mere 
abstractions,  like  those  of  Cipriani,  and  what  have 
been  called  Greek  forms  and  faces,  i.  e.  outlines 
drawn  according  to  a  recipe.  These  again  are  not 
idealt  because  in  these  the  other  element  is  in  excess. 
"  Forma  formans  per  forman  formatam  translncens," 
b  the  definition  and  perfection  of  ideal  art. 

This  excellence  is  so  happily  achieved  in  the  Don 
Juan,  that  it  is  capable  of  interesting  without  poetry. 
nay,  even  without  ij\x)rds,  as  in  our  pcmtoroirae  of  that 
name.  We  see,  clearly,  how  the  character  is  form- 
ed ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  incidents,  and 
the  super-human  enlireness  of  Don  Juan's  agency, 
prevents  the  wickedness  from  shocking  our  minds  to 
any  painful  degree.  (We  do  not  believe  it  enough  for 
this  efiect ;  no,  not  even  with  that  kind  of  temporary 
and  negative  belief  or  acquiescence  which  I  have 
described  above.)  Meantime  the  qualities  of  his  cha- 
racter are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  pride  and 
our  wishes,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  ad- 
ditional faith  as  was  lost  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
danger  (thinks  the  spectator  or  reader)  of  my  becom- 
ing such  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  Don  Juan  !  I  never 
shall  be  an  atheist !  /  shall  never  disallow  all  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong !  /  have  not  the 
least  inclination  to  be  so  outrageous  a  drawcansir  in 
my  love  affairs !  But  to  possess  such  a  power  of  cap- 
tivating and  enchanting  the  aflections  of  the  other 
■ex!  to  be  capable  of  inspiring  in  a  charming  and 
even  a  virtuous  woman,  a  love  so  deep,  and  so  entire- 
ly personal  to  me !  that  even  my  worst  vices,  (if  I 
leere  vicious)  even  my  cruelty  and  perfidy,  (if  I  toere 
cruel  and  perfidious)  could  not  eradicate  the  passion ! 
To  be  so  loved  for  my  own  self,  that  even  with  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  my  character,  she  yet  died  to  save 
me !  this,  sir,  takes  hold  of  two  sides  of  our  nature, 
the  better  and  the  worse.  For  the  heroic  disinterest- 
ednesi  to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman,  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  an  honorable  emotion  of 
reverence  towards  womanhood;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ia  among  the  miseries,  and  abides  in  the  dark 
ground-work  of  our  nature,  to  crave  an  outward  oon- 
finnation  of  that  something  within  us,  which  is  our 
very  sdf,  that  something,  not  made  tip  of  our  qualities 
•ad  lelationa,  but  itaelf  the  supporter  and  subatantial 


basis  of  all  these.  Love  me,  and  not  my  qualitici, ,  ^ 
may  be  a  vicious  and  an  insane  wish,  but  it  is  not  a  ^ 
wish  wholly  without  a  meaning. 

Without  power,  virtue  would  be  insuflficient  tnd 
incapable  of  revealing  its  being.  It  would  resembb 
the  magic  transformation  of  Tasso's  heroine  into  i  '^ 
tree,  in  which  she  could  only  groan  and  bleed.  (lienor 
power  IS  necMsarily  an  object  of  our  desire  and  of 
our  admiration.)  But  of  all  power,  that  of  the  mind 
is,  on  every  account,  the  grand  desideratum  ot  ho 
man  ambition.  We  shall  be  as  gods  in  knowledge, 
was  and  must  have  been  the  ^rA  teroptatitm ;  and 
the  co-existence  of  great  intellectual  lordship  with 
guilt  has  never  been  adequately  represented  withcwt 
exciting  the  strongest  interest,  and  for  this  reason,  thai 
in  this  bad  and  heterogeneous  co-ordination  we  cao 
contemplate  the  intellect  of  man  more  exclusively  u 
a  separate  self-subsistence,  than  in  ita  proper  state  of 
subordination  to  his  own  conscience,  or  to  the  will  of 
an  infinitely  superior  being. 

This  is  the  sacred  charm  of  Shakspeare's  male  cha* 
racters  in  general.    They  are  all  cast  in  the  rooald 
of  Shakspeare's  gigantic  intellect;  and  this  is  the 
open  attraction  of  his  Richard,  lago,  Edmund,  Sic  in 
particular.    But  again  :  of  all  intellectual  power,  th^ 
of  superiority  to  the  fear  of  the  invisible  world  is  the 
most  dazzling.  Ita  influence  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  one  circumstance,  that  it  can  bribe  us  into  a  vol- 
untary submission  of  our  better  knowledge,  into  sus- 
pension of  all  our  judgment  derived  from  constant 
experience,  and  enable  us  to  peruse  with  the  liveliest 
interest,  the  wildest  tales  of  ghosts,  wizards,  genii, 
and  secret  talismans.    On  this  propensity,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature,  a  specific  dramatic  probability 
may  be  raised  by  a  true  poet,  if  the  whole  of  hit 
work  be  in  harmony;  a  dramatic  probability, suffi- 
cient for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  the  compo- 
nent characters  and  incidents  border  on  impossibility. 
The  poet  does  not  require  us  to  be  awake  and  be- 
lieve; he  solicits  us  only  to  yield  ourselves  to  a 
dream ;  and  this  too  with  our  eyes  open,  and  with 
our  judgment  perdue  behind  the  curtain  ready  to 
awake  us  at  the  first  motion  of  our  will ;  and  mean- 
time, only  not  to  cfwbclieve.    And  in  such  a  state  of 
mind,  who  but  must  be  impressed  with  the  cool  in- 
trepidity of  Don  John  on  the  appearance  of  his  &• 
ther's  ghost : 

"  (7A0«(.— MoMteT !  behold  these  woanda  !** 
"  D.  John.— I  do !   They  were  well  meant,  and  weD  per- 
formed,  I  lee." 
"  Oko9t. Repent,  repent  of  all  \hj  vnian 
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Mr  elamorona  blood  to  heaven  for  veoireanee  cries, 
Heaven  will  poor  out  bii  judf  menta  on  yon  all. 
Hell  f  apei  lor  700,  Tor  rou  each  fiend  doth  call, 
And  hourly  waita  rour  unrepentinf  fall. 
Yoo  with  eternal  horrora  they'll  torment. 
Except  of  all  yoor  Crimea  you  suddenly  repent.** 

(Gbott  atnki.) 

"  D.  JoAn.— Farewell,  thou  art  a  fooliah  ghoet  Repent, 
quoth  he !  iriutt  could  this  mean  1  our  aenaes  are  aU  in  a 
miat,  aure.** 

"  D,  J3iaonio.—(oot  of  D.  Jnan*8  reprobate  companioaa.) 
They  are  not !  'T  waa  a  f  host" 

"  D.  Z^pex— {another  reprobate.)  I  ne*er  beUovod  tbosi 
fooliah  Ulea  before.*' 

'*  D.  J0*n.— Coma!  *TiB  no  mattsr.  Let  it  be  tvbat  h 
will,  it  must  ba  natand.** 
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*/>.  jfaf.— And  natora  m  ondterabte  in  m  toe.** 
"  D.  Mkn. — T  M  true !    Tbe  nature  of  a  f  boat  cannot 
laafe  oois.** 

Who  abo  can  deny  a  portion  of  sublimity  to  the 
enendoua  conaistency  with  which  he  stands  out  the 
■I  fearful  trial,  like  a  second  Prometheus  ? 

'*  Choraa  of  Devib.*' 

**  Xtatw^Gkotit. — Will  yon  not  relent  and  feel  remorae  V* 
**  D.  J«kn. — Coaldat  tbou  bestow  aootber  heart  on  me,  I 
ifbt    But  with  thie  heart  1  have.  I  cannot.** 
**  D.  Jjopeu—Thme  tbinffi  are  prodifioos.** 
**  D.  Jinton. — I  bave  a  tort  of  f  rud|inc  to  relent,  bat 
laethinx  holds  me  back.** 

**  D.  lA)p.—\t  we  conM.  *t  ia  now  too  late.   I  will  not** 
"Z>.  ^««.— We  defy  tbee  •** 

**  OA0«<.— Perish  ye  impioos  wretches,  f  o  and  find  tbe  pon- 
ksMots  laid  up  in  store  for  you  !" 

rbaoder  and  Ufhtninf .  D.  Lop.  and  D.  Ant.  are  swallow- 
ed op.) 

**  Ghost  to  D.  J9A11.— Behold  their  dreadful   fates   and 
•aw  that  thy  last  moment's  cone  !" 
** Z>.  Je*n.— Think  not  to  fright  me.  foolish  ghost;   I'll 
reak  your  marble  body  in  pieces,  and  pull  down  your  horse.** 

(Thunder  and  liffhin'mr— chorus  of  devib,  JCc. 
**  D.  AAn.— These  things  I  see  with  wonder  but  no  fear. 

Were  all  the  elements  to  be  eon  founded. 

And  shuffled  all  into  their  former  chaos ; 

Were  seas  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  nae. 

And  all  mankind  roaring  within  those  fires, 

I  could  not  (ear.  or  feel  the  least  remorse. 

To  the  last  instant  1  would  dare  thy  power. 

Here  I  stand  firm,  and  all  thy  threats  condemn. 

Thy  murderer  {to  tlu  ghost  tfone  whom  he  had  murdered) 

Btaadahera!    Now  do  thy  worst  !*  * 

{He  M  swallowed  up  ma  ehmd  ef  jirt.) 

In  fine,  the  character  of  Don  John  consists  in  the 
taoa  of  every  thing  desirable  to  hnman  nature  as 
esiM,  and  which,  therefore,  by  the  well-known  law 
favoctation  become  at  length  desirable  on  their  own 
seoant,  and  in  their  own  dignity  they  are  here  dis- 
ivfred,  as  being  employed  to  ends  so  unhuman,  that 
I  liie  eflect  they  appear  almost  as  in«aii«  without  an 
ti.  The  ingredients  too  are  mixed  in  the  happiest 
t>portion,  so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  other — 
ore  especially  in  that  constant  interpoise  of  wit, 
liety,  and  social  generosity,  which  prevents  the 
iminal.  even  in  his  most  atrocious  moments,  from 
oking  into  the  mere  ruflian,  as  far,  at  least,  as  our 
wginatian  sits  in  judgment  Above  all,  the  fine 
iflfusion  through  (he  whole,  with  the  characteristic 
lannors  and  feelings  of  a  highly  bred  gentleman 
ives  life  to  the  drama.  Thus  having  invited  the 
attie  ghott  of  the  governor  whom  he  had  murdered, 
I  rapper,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost  accept- 
1  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  Don  John  has  prepared  a 
mquet 

**  D.  John.— Soma  wine,  sirrah !  IIere*s  to  Don  Pedro's 

lost — be  shookl  have  been  welcome.** 

"  />.  L,op. — ^The  rascal  is  afraid  of  yon  afler  death.** 

{One  knoehs  hard  at  the  door. 
**  D.  JsAn.— (to  the  servant) — Rise  and  do  yonr  duty.** 
**  $tro. — Ob  the  devil,  the  devil !"  (marble  ghost  enters.) 
**  D.  John.—Hti !  *t  is  the  ghost !    Let  *s  rise  and  receive 
m !   Come  Governor  yon  are  welcome,  sit  there ;  if  we 
id  iboogbt  you  woaki  have  conse,  we  wouU  have  staid  for 


Oovsmor.  your  health !  Friends,  pot  it  about !  Hera*s 
■ot  meat  taste  of  this  ragout  Come  I  *ll  help  yoo, 
•at,  and  let  old  quarrels  be  forgotten.'* 

( The  ghost  tkreaUhs  him  with  vengemua. 
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**  D.  John. — We  are  too  much  oonfirmed— curse  on  this 
dry  discourse.  Come  here's  to  your  mistress ;  you  bad  ooe 
when  you  were  living :  not  forgetting  your  sweet  sister.'* 

{Devils  enter.) 

**  D.  John. — Are  these  some  of  your  retinue  1  Devils  say 
you  1  I  *m  sorry  I  have  no  burnt  brandy  to  treat  *em  with  ; 
that  *s  drink  fit  for  devils.**  Slc 

Nor  is  the  scene  from  which  we  quote  interesting 
in  dnunatic  probability  alone ;  it  is  susceptible  like- 
wise of  a  sound  moral ;  of  a  moral  that  has  more  than 
common  claims  on  the  notice  of  a  loo  numerous  class, 
who  are  ready  to  receive  the  qualities  of  gentlemanly 
courage,  and  scrupulous  honor,  (in  all  the  recognised 
laws  of  honor)  as  tho  ntbstitiUes  of  virtue,  instead  of 
its  ornaments.  This,  indeed,  n  the  moral  value  of 
the  play  at  large,  and  that  which  places  it  at  a  world's 
distance  from  the  spirit  of  modem  jacobinism.  The 
latter  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copies  of  these  showy 
instrumental  quali(ies,  in  order  to  reconcile  us  to  vice 
and  want  of  principle;  while  the  Atheista  Fubninato 
presents  an  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualities, 
in  all  their  gloss  and  glow ;  but  i>resents  them  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  displaying  their  hollowness,  and  in 
order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by  demonstrating  their 
utter  indifference  to  vice  and  virtue,  whenever  these 
and  the  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for 
themselves  alone. 

Eighteen  years  ago  J  observed,  that  the  whole  se- 
cret of  the  modem  Jacobinical  drama,  (which,  and 
not  the  German,  is  its  appropriate  designation)  and  of 
all  its  popularity.  oonsistB  in  the  confusion  and  sab- 
vernon  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  their  cauaee 
and  effects:  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by 
representing  the  qualities  of  liberality,  refined  feel- 
ing, and  a  nice  sense  of  honor  (those  things  rather 
which  pass  amongst  us  for  such)  in  persons  and  in 
classes  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect 
them;  and  by  rewarding  with  all  the  sympathiea 
which  are  the  due  of  virtue,  those  criminals  whom 
law.  reason,  and  religion  have  excommunicated  from 
our  esteem. 

This  of  itself  would  lead  me  back  to  Bertrttm  or 
the  Castle  of  St  Aldobrand ;  but,  in  my  own  mind, 
this  tragedy  was  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
Libertine,  (Shad  well's  adaptation  of  the  Atheista  PVI* 
minato  to  the  English  stage  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second)  by  the  fact,  that  our  modem  drama  is 
taken,  in  the  substance  of  it,  fh>m  the  first  scene  of 
the  third  act  of  the  Libertine.  But  with  what  palpa- 
ble superiority  of  judgment  in  the  original !  Earth 
and  hell,  men  and  spirits,  are  up  in  arms  against  Den 
John :  the  two  former  acts  of  the  Play  have  not  only 
prepared  us  for  the  supernatural,  but  accustomed  us 
to  the  prodigious.  It  is,  therefore,  nei&er  more  nor 
1ms  than  we  anticipate,  when  the  captain  exclaims, 
"  In  all  the  dangers  I  have  been,  such  horrors  I  never 
knew.  I  am  quite  unmanned  ;**  and  when  the  her- 
mit Bay»t "  that  he  had  beheld  the  ocean  tn  wildest 
rage,  yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  lach 
horrid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  such  claps  of  thunder, 
were  never  in  my  remembrance.**  And  Don  Jskm'i 
burst  of  startling  impiety  is  equally  intelligible  in  Hi 
motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  eflS^ct 

But  what  ii  there  to  acootint  for  the  prodigy  of  Iht 
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tempest  at  Bertram* $  shipwreck  f  It  is  a  mere  super- 
natarai  eflfect  without  even  a  hint  of  any  supernatu- 
ral agency ;  a  prodigy  without  any  circumstance  men- 
ticmed  that  is  prodigious ;  and  a  miracle  introduced 
without  a  ground,  aiu]  ending  without  a  result  Every 
event  and  every  scene  of  the  play  might  have  taken 
place  as  well  if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been 
driven  in  l^  a  common  hard  gale,  or  from  want  of 
provisions.  The  first  act  would  have  indeed  lost  its 
greatest  and  most  tonoroitt  ]Hcture :  a  scene  for  the 
sake  of  a  scene,  without  a  word  spoken;  as  suc^ 
therefore,  (a  rarity  without  a  precedent)  we  must 
take  it,  and  be  thankful !  In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few, 
it  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  best  scene  in 
the  play.  I  am  quite  certain  it  wns  the  most  innocent : 
and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  of  the  flame  of  the 
wax-candles  which  the  monks  held  over  the  roering 
billows  amid  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  was  reaUy 
miraculous. 

The  Sicilian  sea  coast :  a  convent  of  monks :  night : 
a  most  portentous,  unearthly  storm:  a  vessel  is 
wrecked :  contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  (me  man 
saves  himself  by  his  prodigious  powers  as  a  swimmer, 
aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  destination — 


Prior. 


AU.  all  did  periib— 


\»i  Monk. — Chance,  change  thoee  drenched  weeda— 
Prior.— I  mat  not  of  them-^very  aoul  did  periih — 

Enter  3d  Monk,  ka$tily, 

3i  Monk.— "So,  there  wa«  one  did  baUle  with  the  itorm 
With  careless  desperate  force ;  full  manr  times 
His  life  was  woo  and  lost,  as  tho*  he  recked  not— 
No  hand  did  aid  him,  and  he  aided  none — 
Alone  he  breasted  the  hroad  wave,  alone 
That  man  was  saved.** 

Well !  This  man  b  led  in  by  the  monks,  supposed 
dripping  wet,  and  to  very  natural  inquiries,  he  either 
remains  silent,  or  gives  most  brief  and  surly  answers, 
and  alVer  three  or  four  of  these  half-line  courtesies, 
**  datking  cff  the  monks  "  who  had  saved  him,  he  ex- 
claims in  the  true  sublimity  of  our  modem  misan- 
thropic heroism — 

*  Off* !  ye  are  men— there*s  poison  in  your  touch 
Bat  I  must  yield,  for  this  {what  f)  hath  left  me  strengthieaB.** 

So  end  the  three  first  scenes.  In  the  next,  (the  Cas- 
tle of  St  Aldobrand)  we  find  the  servants  there 
equally  frightened  with  this  unearthly  storm,  though 
wherein  it  dififered  from  other  violent  storms  we  are 
not  told,  except  that  Hugo  informs  us,  page  9 — 

Piet.—'*  Huffo,  wen  met.    Does  e*en  thy  age  bear 

Memory  of  so  terrible  a  storm  1 

Hu£o.—Thej  have  been  frequent  lately. 

Put.— They  are  ever  so  in  Sicily. 

Hugo. — So  it  is  said.    But  storms  when  I  was  yoang 

Would  still  pass  o'er  lik^  Nature*s  fitful  fevers. 

And  renderwi  all  more  wholesome.   Now  their  rage 

Bent  thus  unseasonable  and  profitless 

Speaks  like  threats  of  heaven." 

A  most  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  storms  is  this  of 
old  Hugo '  aoJ  what  is  very  remarkable,  not  apparent- 
ly founded  on  any  great  lamiliarity  of  his  own  with 
dtn  troublesome  article.  For  when  Pietro  asserts  the 
<ever  more  frequency  "  of  tempests  in  Sicily,  the  old 
Man  professes  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  fact,  but 
jf  heaiaay.    **  So  it  is  said."— But  why  he  assumed 


this  storm  to  be  onseasonable,  and  on  what  he  graoBi* 
ed  his  prophecy,  (for  the  storm  is  still  in  full  Aq^ 
that  it  would  be  profitless,  and  without  the  phyaori 
powers  common  to  all  other  violent  aea-winds  in  pi> 
rifying  the  atmosphere,  we  are  left  in  the  dark;  • 
well  concerning  the  particular  points  in  which  bi 
knew  it  (during  its  continuance)  lo  difiler  from  ^btm 
that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  in  his  youth.  W« 
are  at  length  introduced  to  the  Lady  Imogine,  who^ 
we  learn,  had  not  rested  **  through  '*  the  night  not  a 
acooimt  of  the  tempest  for 

"  Long  ere  the  storm  aroae,  her  restless  gnrtnrsa 
Forbade  all  hope  to  see  her  blaM  with  sleep.** 

Sitting  at  a  table,  and  looking  at  a  portrait  she  is* 
forms  us — First  that  portrait-painters  may  make  t 
portrait  from  memory — 

*'  The  limner's  art  may  trace  the  absent  featora.*' 

For  surely  these  words  could  never  mean,  that  t 
painter  may  ha  ve  a  person  sit  to  him,  who  aftervanb 
may  leave  the  room  or  perhaps  the  country!  Seeood, 
that  a  portrait-painter  can  enable  a  mowning  lady 
to  possess  a  good  likeness  of  her  absent  k>ver,  bot 
that  the  portrait-painter  cannot,  and  who  shall— 

"  Restore  the  eeeneo  in  which  they  met  and  parted  t" 

The  natural  answer  would  have  been— Why  the 
scene-painter  to  be  sure !  But  this  unreasonable  Isdj 
requires,  in  addition,  simdry  things  to  be  painted  tint 
have  neither  lines  nor  colors — 

"  The  thousfats.  the  reeolleettoaa  eweet  and  Utter 
Or  the  Elysian  dreams  of  lovers  when  they  loved.** 

Which  last  sentence  most  be  supposed  to  mean:  «>ha 
they  were  present  and  making  love  to  each  other.— 
Then,  if  this  portrait  could  speek,  it  woukl  '*aoqntt 
the  fiiith  of  womankind."  Ilowf  Had  she  remsined 
constant  ?  No,  she  has  been  married  to  another  muv 
whose  wife  she  now  is.  How  then  t  Why,  that  in 
spite  of  her  marriage  vow,  she  had  continued  to 
yearn  and  crave  for  her  former  lover— 

"This  has  her  body,  that  her  mind  ; 
Which  has  the  beUer  bargam  1'* 

The  lover,  however,  was  not  contented  with  thii 
precious  arrangement  as  we  shall  socm  find.  The 
lady  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  during  the  many 
years  of  their  separation,  there  have  happened  in  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  world,  a  number  of  **«iicft 
thinge ,-"  even  such  as  in  a  course  of  3rearB  always 
have,  and,  till  the  millennium,  doubtless  always  will 
happen  somewhere  or  other.  Yet  this  passage,  both 
in  language  and  in  metre,  is,  perhaps,  among  the  best 
parts  of  the  Play.  The  lady*s  loved  companion  and 
most  esteemed  attendant  Clotilda,  now  enters  and 
explains  this  love  and  esteem  by  proving  henelf  a 
most  passive  and  dispassionate  listener,  as  well  as  a 
brief  and  lucky  querist,  who  asks  by  chance^  questions 
that  we  should  have  thought  made  for  the  very  sake 
of  the  answers.  In  short  she  very  much  reminds  as 
of  those  puppet-heroines,  for  whom  the  showman  con- 
trives to  dialogue,  without  any  skill  in  ventriloquism. 
This,  notwithstanding,  is  the  best  scene  in  the  Play 
and  though  crowded  with  aolecisnis,  corrupt  dictioQ 
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•gaioBt  meCra,  would  poaseM  meriti  raf- 
it  to  outweigh  them,  if  we  could  suspead  the 
•onl  eeiMe  during  the  perunL    It  tells  well  and 
pMRonately  the  preliminary  circumstances,  and  thus 
iforoomea  the  main  difficulty  of  most  fint  acli,  viz. 
AMt  of  retroepective  narration.     It  tells  us  of  her 
having  been  honorably  addressed  by  a  noble  youth, 
af  rank  and  fortune  vastly  superior  to  her  own :  of 
tficir  mutual  love,  heightened  on  her  part  by  gmti- 
lade;  of  his  loss  of  his  sovereign's  iavor;  his  dis- 
grace, attainder  and  flight ;  that  he  (thus  degraded) 
mnk  into  a  vile  ruffian,  the  chieftain  of  a  murderous 
btoditti ;  and  that  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
tbs  most  reprobate  habits  and  ferocious  passions,  he 
hid  become  so  changed  even  in  his  appearance  and 
feamres, 

"TiMU  she  who  bore  him  bad  reooiM  from  him. 
Nor  known  the  alico  viMfe  of  her  child  ; 
Yet  vlill  sk*  [Imocioe]  loved  him." 

She  is  compelled  by  the  silent  entreaties  of  a  father, 
ptrishing  with  **  bitter  shameful  want  on  the  cold 
Mrth,**  to  give  her  hand,  with  a  heart  thus  irrevoca- 
Nf  |ve-engaged,  to  Lord  Aldobrand,  the  enemy  of 
hfoe  lover,  even  to  the  very  man  who  had  baffled  his 
imbitiooa  schemes,  and  was,  at  the  present  time,  en- 
trusted with  "the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death 
which  had  been  passed  on  Bertram.  Now,  the  proof 
af**  woman's  love,"  so  industriously  held  forth  for 
ifae  sympathy,  if  not  the  esteem  of  the  audience,  con- 
lists  in  Uiis :  that  though  Bertram  hod  become  a  rob- 
Mr  and  a  murderer  by  trade,  a  ruffian  in  manners, 
rea.  with  form  and  features  at  which  his  own  mother 
»uld  not  but  **  recoil,"  yet  she,  (Lady  Imogine.) "  the 
mSo  of  a  most  noble,  honored  Lord,"  estimable  as  a 
■an,  exemplary  and  afiectionate  as  a  husband,  and 
he  fond  father  of  her  only  child — that  she,  notwith- 
dandhig  all  this,  striking  her  heart,  dares  to  say  it — 

**  Bot  thoa  art  Bertram*!  still,  and  Bertram*^  ever." 

A  monk  now  enters,  and  entreats  in  his  Prior's  name 
or  the  wonted  hospitality,  and  **  free  nobU  umige^*  of 
be  Castle  of  St  Aldobrand,  for  some  wretched  ship- 
wrecked souls ;  and  from  this  we  learn,  for  the  first 
ime,  to  our  infinite  surprise,  that  notwithstanding  the 
npematuralness  of  the  storm  aforesaid,  not  only  Ber- 
lam,  but  the  whole  of  his  gang,  had  been  saved,  by 
ivhat  means  we  are  lefl  to  conjecture,  and  can  only 
xmclude  that  they  had  all  the  same  desperate  swim- 
Ding  powers,  and  the  same  saving  destiny  as  the  hero, 
Sertram  himself.  So  ends  the  first  act,  and  with  it 
be  tale  of  the  events,  both  those  with  which  theTra- 
[edy  begins,  and  those  which  had  occurred  previous 
0  the  date  of  its  commencement.  The  second  dis- 
mays Bertram  in  disturbed  sleep,  which  the  Prior, 
vbo  hangs  over  him,  prefers  calling  a  **  starting 
lance,"  and  virith  a  strained  voice,  that  would  have 
(wakened  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  observes  to  the 
adience — 

**  How  the  Up  works !  How  the  bare  teeth  do  f rind  ! 
And  beaded  drops  courte  down  hie  writhen  brow  !"* 


-"  The  big  round  teari 


Conraed  one  another  down  hit  innocent  nose 
Id  piteous  chase.*' 


The  dramatic  efiect  of  which  passage  we  not  only 
concede  to  the  admirers  of  this  Tragedy,  but  acknow- 
ledge the  further  advantage  of  preparing  the  audi- 
ence for  the  most  surprising  series  of  wry  faces,  pio- 
flated  mouths,  and  lunatic  gestures,  that  were  ever 
**  launched  "  on  an  audience  lo  **  aear  Hhe  Mfiae.'*t 

Prwr.~"  I  will  awake  him  fh)m  this  herrii  traaue ; 

This  ii  no  natoral  deep !  Ho !  wake  tkee,  itranccr.** 

This  is  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  the  verb 
reflex,  we  must  confess,  though  we  remember  a  simi- 
lar transfer  of  the  agent  to  the  patient  in  a  manuscript 
Tragedy,  in  which  the  Bertram  of  the  piece,  proa- 
trating  a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist,  ezclainf 
— "  Knock  me  thee  down,  then  ask  thee  if  thoa 
liv'st."  Well,  the  stranger  obeys ;  and  whatever  his 
sleep  might  have  been,  his  waking  was  perfectly 
natural,  for  lethargy  itself  could  not  withstand  the 
scolding  stentorship  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  Prior.  We 
next  learn  from  the  best  authoritjr,  his  own  ccmfession, 
that  the  misanthropic  hero,  whose  destiny  was  incom- 
patible with  drowning,  is  Count  Bertram,  who  not 
only  reveals  his  pest  fortunes,  but  avows  vrith  open 
atrocity,  his  satanic  hatred  of  Imogine's  Lord,  and  his 
frantic  thirst  of  revenge;  and  so  the  raving  character 
scolds— and  what  else?  Does  not  the  Prior  aetf 
Does  he  send  for  a  posse  of  constables  or  thief^takers, 
to  handcuff  the  villain,  and  take  him  either  to  Bed- 
lam or  Newgate?  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  author 
preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  scolding 
Prior  from  fiist  to  last  does  nothing  but  scold,  with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  last  scene  of  the  last 
act,  in  which,  with  a  most  surprising  revolution,  he 
whines,  weeps,  and  kneels  to  the  condemned  blas- 
pheming assassin  out  of  pure  afiection  to  the  high- 
hearted man,  the  sublimity  of  whose  angel-cin  ri? all 
the  star-bright  apostate,  (i.  e.  who  was  as  proud  aa 
Lucifer,  and  as  wicked  as  the  Devil,)  aiid  "had 
thrilled  him"  (Prior  Holland  aforesaid)  with  wUd 
admiration. 

Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  scene,  we  have  thia 
tragic  Macheath,  with  his  whole  gang,  in  the  Castle 
of  St  Aldobrand,  without  any  attempt  on  the  Prior*s 
part  either  to  prevent  him,  or  to  put  the  mistress  and 
servants  of  the  Castle  on  their  guard  against  their 
now  inmates,  though  he  (the  Prior)  knew,  and  con- 
fesses that  he  knew,  that  Bertram's  "fearful  matea'* 


M7I  Shakipeare  of  a  wounded  itag ,  bans ing  hie  huad  over  a 
stream :  naturally,  from  the  position  of  the  head,  and  most 
beantifully,  fh>m  the  asaociation  of  the  preceding  imafs,  of 
the  chase,  in  which  "  the  poor  sequester'd  stag  from  the  hun- 
ter's aim  bad  ta'en  a  hurL"  In  the  supposed  position  of 
Bertram,  the  metaphor,  if  not  false,  loses  all  the  propnetj  of 
the  original. 

t  Among  a  number  of  other  instances  of  words  chosen 
without  reason,  Imogine,  In  the  first  act.  declares  that  Ihoa- 
der-storms  were  not  able  to  intercept  her  prareis  for  **  the 
desperate  man,  in  desperate  ways  who  dealt**— 

"  Yea,  when  the  launched  bolt  did  sear  her  esnae. 
Her  soul's  deep  orisons  were  breathed  for  him  ;*' 

i.  e.  when  a  red-hot  bolt,  launched  at  her  from  a  fliondsr- 
cloud,  had  cauterised  her  sense— in  plain  English,  burnt  bst 
eyes  out  of  her  head,  she  kept  still  praying  on. 

"  Was  not  this  tore  1    Yes,  thus  doth  woman  love  1 
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were  amarim  ■>  hmhituated  and  naturalized  to  guilt, 

**  When  tb«r  dmehad  hold  foraook  both  fold  and  fear. 
They  f  riped  their.daf  gen  with  «  murderer's  instinct  ;** 

and  though  he  also  knew  that  Bertram  was  the  leader 
of  a  band  whose  trade  was  blood.  To  the  Castle, 
however,  he  goes,  thus  with  the  holy  Prior's  consent, 
if  not  with  his  assistance ;  and  thither  let  us  follow 
hioL 

No  sooner  is  our  hero  safely  housed  in  the  Castle 
<rf*  St  Aldobrand,  than  he  attracts  the  notice  of  the 
lady  and  her  confidante,  by  his  "  wild  and  terrible 
dark  eyes,"  ••  muffled  form,"  "  fearful  form,"*  "  darkly 
wild,"  "  proudly  stem,"  and  the  like  common  place 
indefinites,  seasoned  by  merely  verbal  antithesis,  and, 
at  best,  copied  with  very  slight  change,  from  the  Con- 
KADK  uf  Soulhey's  Joan  of  Arc.  The  lady  Imogine, 
who  has  been  (as  is  the  case,  she  tells  us,  with  all 
iofl  and  solemn  spirits)  wornhipping  the  moon  on  a 
terrace  or  rampart  within  view  of  the  castle,  insists 
CD  having  an  interview  with  our  hero,  and  this,  too. 
tete^-tete.  Would  the  reader  learn  why  and  where- 
lore  the  confidante  is  excluded,  who  very  properly 
remonstrates  against  such  "conference,  alone,  at 
night,  with  one  who  bears  such  fearful  form  " — the 
reason  follows — •*  why,  therefore  send  him !"  I  say 
foUou>»,  because  the  next  hne,  "all  things  of  fear 
have  lost  their  power  over  me,"  is  separated  from  the 
fcrmer  by  a  break  or  pause,  and  beside  that  it  is  a 
very  poor  answer  to  the  danger — is  no  answer  at  all 
to  the  gross  indelicacy  of  this  wilful  exposure.  We 
must,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a  mere  aderthought,  that 
a  little  soAcns  the  rudeness,  but  adds  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  that  exquisite  woman's  reason  aforesaid. 
And  so  exit  Clotilda,  and  enter  Bertram,  who  "  stands 
without  looking  at  her,"  that  is,  with  his  lower  limbs 
forked,  his  arms  akimbo,  his  side  to  the  lady's  front, 
the  whole  figure  resemblii^  an  inverted  Y.  He  is 
ioon,  however,  roused  from  the  state  surly  to  the  state 
frantic,  and  then  follow  raving,  yelling,  cursing,  she 
Minting,  he  relenting,  in  run's  Imogine's  child, 
iqueaks  "  mother !"  He  snatches  it  up,  and  with  a 
'*God  bless  thee,  child!  Bertram  has  kissed  thy 
child," — the  curtain  drops.  The  third  act  is  short, 
and  short  be  our  account  of  it.  It  introduces  Lord 
St  Aldobrand  on  his  road  homeward,  and  next  Imo* 
gine  in  the  convent,  confessing  the  foulness  of  her 
heart  to  the  Prior,  who  first  indulges  his  old  humor 
with  a  fit  of  senseless  scolding,  then  leaves  her  alone 


*  This  sort  of  repetition  ti  one  of  this  writer's  peculiarities, 
and  there  is  scarce  a  pace  which  does  not  furnivh  one  or  more 
instanoee— Ex.  gr.  in  the  first  pace  or  two.  Act  I.  line  7ih, 
**  sod  deemed  that  I  mi|ht  sleep.'* — Line  10,  "  Did  rock  and 
^o«r  in  the  bickering  #/ar0."— Lines  14,  15,  16,  "  But  bjr 
the  momentlf  gUanu  of  sheeted  blue,  Did  tlie  pale  marbles 
glare  so  stemh  on  me,  I  almost  deemed  ther  lived." — Line 
S7,  "The  /rlare  of  Hell."— Line  35.  "  O  holy  Prior,  this  is 
no  §artkl9  tt^rai.'*— Line  38.  "  This  is  no  earthly  etorm."— 
Line  48.  "Dealing  with  us."— Line  43,  "Deal  thus  stem- 
Ij  *'— Line  44,  " Speak  !  thou  hast  something  seen!'*— A 
fevful  sight  r*— Line  45.  "  What  hast  thou  seen  ?  A  pite- 
ous./ear/n/  «t>/U."-''Line  48,  **  Quivering  gleams.**— Line 
30,  "  In  the  hollow  pauses  of  the  storm.**— U\w  61,  "  The 
yavMs  of  the  storm,**  Aic. 


with  her  mffian  paramour,  with  whom  the  DikM 
at  once  an  in&mous  appointment  and  the  cortui 
drops,  that  it  may  be  carried  into  act  and  oooBaiiiii»> 
tion. 

I  want  words  lo  describe  the  mingled  horror  and 
disgust  with  which  I  witnessed  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  act  considering  it  as  a  melam^oly  proof  of  ths 
depravation  of  the  public  mind.    The  shocking  spirit 
of  jacolnnism  seemed  no  longer  confined  to  politict. 
The  familiarity  with  atrocious  events  and  charactsn 
appeared  to  have  poisoned  the  taste,  even  where  it 
had  not  directly  disorganized  the  moral  prindplsi, 
and  leA  the  feelings  callotis  to  all  the  mild  appeab, 
and  craving  alone  for  the  grossest  and  moat  ootnga- 
ous  stimulants.    The  very  fact  then  preaent  to  our 
senses,  that  a  British  audience  could  remain  peanve 
under  such  an  insult  to  common  decency,  nay,  re- 
ceive with  a  thunder  of  applause,  a  human  being 
supposed  to  have  come  reeking  from  the  oonsunuDft* 
tion  of  this  complex  foulness  and  baaeneas,  these  and 
the  like  reflections  so  pressed  as  with  the  weight  of 
lead  upon  my  heart  that  actor,  author,  and  tragedy 
would  have  been  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  a  plain 
elderly  man  sitting  beside  me,  who.  with  a  very  seri- 
ous face,  that  at  once  expressed  surprise  and  ave^ 
sion,  touched  my  elbow,  and,  pointing  to  the  actor, 
said  to  me  in  a  half-whisper — "  Do  you  see  that  little 
fellow  there  ?  he  has  just  been  committing  adultery  T' 
Somewhat  relieved  by  the  laugh  which  this  droll  ad- 
dress occasioned,  I  forced  back  my  attenticm  to  the 
stage  sufilciently  to  learn  that  Bertram  is  recovered 
from  a  transient  fit  of  remorse,  by  the  informatioD 
that  St  Aldobrand  was  commissioned  (to  do  what 
every  honest  man  must  have  done  without  coromi** 
sion,  if  he  did  his  duty)  to  seize  him  and  deliver  him 
to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law ;  an  informatioo 
which  (as  he  had  long  known  himself  to  be  an  at- 
tainted traitor  and  proclaimed  outlaw,  and  not  only  • 
trader  in  blood  himself,  but  notoriously  the  Captain 
of  a  gang  of  thieves,  pirates  and  assassins)  assuredly 
could  not  have  been  new  to  him.    It  is  this,  how- 
ever, which  alone  and  instantly  restores  him  to  his 
accustomed  state  of  raving,  blasphemy,  and  nonsense. 
Next  follows  Imogine's  constrained  interview  with 
her  injured  husband,  and  his  sudden  departure  again, 
all  in  love  and  kindness,  in  order  to  aUend  the  feast 
of  St  Anselm  at  the  convent    This  was,  it  must  be 
owned,  a  very  strange  engagement  for  so  tender  a 
husband  to  make  within  a  few  minutes  after  so  kng 
an  absence.    But  first  his  lady  has  told  him  that  she 
has  *'  a  vow  on  her,"  and  wish«  "  that  black  perdi- 
tion may  gulph  her  perjured  soul,"— (Note :  she  is 
lying  at  the  very  time)— if  she  ascends  his  bedtiU 
her  penance  is  accomplished.    How,  therefore,  is  the 
poor  husband  to  amuse  himself  in  this  interval  of  her 
penance  ?    But  do  not  be  distressed,  reader,  on  tu^ 
coimt  of  Lord  St  Aldobrand's  absence!     As  the  au- 
thor has  contrived  to  send  him  out  of  the  house, 
when  a  husband  would  be  in  his,  and  the  lover's 
way,  so  he  will  doubtless  not  be  at  a  loss  to  bring 
him  back  again  so  soon  as  he  is  wanted.     Well !  the 
husband  gone  in  on  the  one  side,  out  popa  the  lover 
from  the  other,  and  for  the  fiendish  purpoae  of  ba^ 
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Mring  op  the  loul  of  his  wretched  accomplice  in 
ilt,  by  announcing  to  her  with  moat  brutal  and 
asphemoua  ezecrationa,  hit  fixed  and  deliberate  re- 
Ito  to  anaiBinate  her  husband ;  ail  thii,  too,  is  for 
»  diacovereble  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
It  that  of  introducing  a  series  of  super-tragic  starts, 
lusfis.  screams,  struggling,  dogger-throwing,  falling 
1  tho  ground,  starting  up  again  wildly,  swearing, 
itcries  for  help,  falling  again  on  the  ground,  rising 
pin,  fiunUy  tottering  towards  the  door,  and,  to  end 
»  scene,  a  most  convenient  fainting  fit  of  our  lady's, 
(■t  in  time  to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seek- 
ig  the  object  of  his  hatred,  before  she  alarms  the 
,  which  indeed  she  has  had  full  time  to  have 
before,  but  that  the  author  rather  chose  she 
Mmkl  amuse  herself  and  the  audience  by  the  above- 
escribed  ravings  and  startings.  She  recovers  slowly, 
Bd  10  her  enter  Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother 
r;  then  commences  what  in  theatrical  Ian- 
is  called  the  madness,  but  which  the  author 
accorately  entitles  delirium,  it  appearing  in- 
led  a  sort  of  intermittent  fever,  with  fits  of  light- 
Mdedncss  off  and  on,  whenever  occasion  and  stage 
bet  happen  to  call  for  it  A  convenient  return  of 
M  storm  (we  told  the  reader  beforehand  bow  it 
lould  be)  had  changed 

'*Tlw  rivulet  that  bathed  the  Convent  walls. 
Into  a  foaminr  flood  ;  upon  ill  brink 
The  Lord  and  hie  small  train  do  stand  appalled. 
With  torch  and  bell  from  their  high  battlemeotB 
The  monks  do  summon  to  the  pass  in  vain ; 
He  must  return  to-niffat.*' — 

Talk  of  the  devil,  and  his  horns  appear,  sa3rs  the 
roverb:  and  sure  enough,  within  ten  lines  of  the 
dt  of  the  messenger  sent  to  stop  him,  the  arrival  of 
Old  St.  Aldobrand  is  announced.  Bertram's  ruffian 
ind  now  enter,  and  range  themselves  across  the 
age.  giving  fresh  cause  for  Imogine's  screams  and 
ladnees.  St  Aldobrand  having  received  his  mortal 
lound  behind  the  scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his 
bod,  and  to  die  at  the  feet  of  this  double-damned 
iolteress. 

Of  her,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned  in  this  4th  act, 
m  have  two  additional  points  to  notice:  first  the 
m  cunning  and  Jesuitical  trick  with  which  she  de- 
idea  her  husband  into  words  of  forgiveness,  which 
B  himself  does  not  tmderstand ;  and  secondly,  that 
rery  where  she  is  made  the  object  of  interest  and 
rmpathy,  and  it  is  not  the  author's  fault  if  at  any 
KMnent  she  excites  feelings  less  gentle  than  those 
re  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  self-accusa- 
ona  of  a  sincere,  religious  penitent  And  did  a  Bri- 
rii  audience  endure  all  this  7  They  received  it  with 
bndite,  which,  but  for  the  rivalry  of  the  carts  and 
ackney-coaches,  might  have  disturbed  the  evening 
rqrers  of  the  scanty  week-day  congregation  at  St 
^*s  cathedral, 

Tempora  mutantnr,  dm  et  nutamur  in  lllia. 

Of  the  5th  act  the  only  thing  noticeable  (for  rent 

od  nonsense,  though  abundant  as  ever,  have,  long 

9Con  the  last  act  tiecome  things  of  course)  is  the 

lofkoe  representation  of  the  high  altar  in  a  chapel, 
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with  all  the  vessels  and  other  preparations  for  the 
holy  sacrament  A  hymn  is  actually  sung  on  the 
stage  by  the  choirister  boys !  For  the  rest  Imogine, 
who  now  and  then  talki  deliriously,  but  who  is  al 
wa3rs  light-headed,  so  far  as  her  gown  and  hair  can 
make  her  so,  wanders  about  in  dark  woods,  with  ca- 
vern-rocks and  precipices  in  the  back  scene ;  and  a 
number  of  mute  dramatis  personae  move  in  and  out 
continually,  for  whose  presence  there  is  always  at 
least  this  reason,  that  they  aflbrd  something  to  be 
sem,  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Drury-lane  audi- 
ence, who  have  small  chance  of  hearing  a  word. 
She  had,  it  appears,  taken  her  child  with  her ;  bat 
what  becomes  of  the  child,  whether  she  murdered  it 
or  not  nobody  can  tell,  nobody  can  learn ;  it  was  a 
riddle  at  the  repregentaUont  and,  after  a  most  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  play,  a  riddle  it  remains. 

*'  No  more  I  know.  T  wish  I  did. 
And  1  would  tell  it  all  to  7on; 
For  what  beeauM  of  thie  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew." 

Wordsieortk^s  Tkom. 

Our  whole  information  *  is  derived  from  the  foUow- 
ing  words — 

"  PrtVn-.— Where  b  thj  child  1 

C/«tii.— (Pointinf  to  the  cavern  into  which  she  bad  kwk- 
ed]  Oh.  he  lies  cold  within  his  cavern  tomb  ! 

Whr  dost  thou  urge  her  with  the  horrid  theme  1 

Prior .^  Who  will  not  the  reader  may  observe,  be  dis- 
appointed of  hb  doee  of  scolding,] 

It  was  to  make  [quere  wake]  one  living  cord  o*  th*  heart; 

And  I  will  try,  tho*  my  own  breaks  at  iU 

Where  b  thy  child  1 

/m(f#.— [With  a  frantic  laugh] 

The  forest-fiend  had  snatched  him— 

He  [who  1  the  fiend  or  the  child  1]  rides  the  night-SMfS 
through  the  wizxard  woods." 

Now.  these  two  lines  consist  in  a  senseless  piagiariflo 
from  the  counterfeited  madness  of  Edgar  in  Lear, 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  gipsy  incantations,  puns  on 
the  old  virord  Mair,  a  Hag ;  and  the  no  less  senselev 
adoption  of  Dryden's  forest-fiend,  and  the  winaid 
stream  by  which  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  so  finely 
characterizes  the  spreading  Deva,  fobulosus  Amnis. 
Observe,  too,  these  images  stand  unique  in  the 
speeches  of  Imogene,  without  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  any  thing  she  saya  before  or  afler.  But  we 
are  weary.  The  characters  in  this  act  frisk  about 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  teazingly  as  the  Jack- 
o'lanthom  lights  which  mischievous  boys,  from  across 
a  narrow  street  throw  with  a  looking-glass  on  the 
fiices  of  their  opposite  neighbors.  Bertram  disarmed, 
outheroding  Charles  de  Moor  in  the  Robbers,  befacea 
the  collected  knights  of  St  Anselm,  (all  in  complete 
armor.)  and  so,  l^  pure  dint  of  black  looks,  he  out- 
dares them  into  passive  poltroons.  The  sudden  revo- 
lution in  the  Prior's  manners  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  it  is  mdeed  so  outr^,  that  a  number  of  the  audi- 
ence imagined  a  great  secret  was  to  come  out  viz. 
that  the  Prior  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  a 

*  The  child  b  an  important  personage,  for  I  see  not  bf 
what  posnible  means  the  author  could  have  ended  the 
and  third  acts,  but  for  its  timely  appearance.    How 
Ibl.  then,  aot  farther  to  notice  its  fkta ! 
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youdiful  sinner  metamoqihoaed  into  an  old  aoold,  and 
that  this  Bertram  would  appear  at  last  to  be  his  son. 
Imogine  re-appears  at  the  convent,  and  dies  of  her 
own  accord.  Bertram  stabs  himself,  and  dies  l^  her 
side ;  and  that  the  play  may  conclade  as  it  began, 
▼iz.  in  a  superfetntion  of  blasphemy  upon  nonsense, 
because  he  had  snatched  a  sword  from  a  despicable 
coward,  who  retreats  in  terror  when  it  is  pointed  to- 
wards him  in  »port ;  this/e/o  de  ae,  and  thief-captain, 
this  loathsome  and  leprous  confluence  of  robbery, 
adultery,  murder,  and  cowardly  assamnation,  this 
monster,  whose  best  deed  is,  the  having  saved  his 
betters  from  the  degradation  of  hanging  him,  l^  turn- 
ing Jack  Ketch  to  himself,  first  recommends  the  cha- 
ritable Monks  and  holy  Prior  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and 
then  has  the  folly  and  impudence  to  exclaim, 

**  I  died  no  felon*!  death, 
A  warrior*!  weapon  freed  a  warrior'i  soul !" 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  punished  for  our 
fruits  by  incidents,  in  the  causaticHi  of  which  these 
fiiults  had  no  share ;  and  this  I  have  always  felt  the 
severest  punishment.  The  wound,  indeed,  is  of  the 
same  dimensions ;  but  the  edges  are  jagged,  and  there 
is  a  dull  under-pain  that  survives  the  smart  which  it 
had  aggravated.  For  there  is  alv^'ays  a  consolatory 
feeling  that  accompanies  the  sense  of  a  proportion 
between  antecedents  and  consequents.  The  sense 
of  before  and  afler  becomes  both  intelligible  and  in- 
tellectual when,  and  only  when,  we  contemplate  the 
succession  in  the  relations  of  cause  and  effevt^  which 
like  the  two  poles  in  the  magnet,  manifest  the  being 
and  the  unity  of  the  one  power  by  relative  opposites, 
and  give,  as  it  were,  a  substratum  of  permanence,  of 
identity,  and,  therefore,  of  reality  to  the  shadowy  flux 
of  time.  It  is  eternity,  revealing  itself  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  time ;  and  the  perception  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  proportionality  and  appropriateness  of  the 
present  to  the  post,  prove  to  the  afflicted  soul,  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of  God ;  that  it 
can  still  recognize  the  effective  presence  of  a  Father, 
though  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid  atmo- 
sphere, though  of  a  Father  that  is  chastising  it  And 
for  this  cause,  doubtless,  are  we  so  framed  in  mind, 
and  even  so  organized  in  brain  and  nerve,  that  all 
confusion  is  painful.  It  is  within  the  eiporience  of 
many  medical  practitioners,  that  a  patient,  with 
strange  and  unusual  symptoms  of  disease,  has  been 
more  distressed  in  mind,  more  wretched  from  the 
fiict  of  being  unintelligible  to  himself  and  others,  than 
from  the  pain  or  danger  of  the  disease ;  nay.  that  the 
patient  has  received  the  most  solid  comfort,  and  re- 
sumed a  gonial  and  enduring  cheerfulness,  from  some 
new  symptom  or  product,  that  had  at  once  determined 
the  name  and  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  rendered 
*t  an  intelligible  etkct  of  an  intelligible  cause;  even 
tfioagh  the  discovery  did  at  the  same  moment  pre- 
elude  all  hope  of  resloratioD.    Hence  the  mystic  th»- 


ologiani,  whose  deloskms  we  may  more  etmBdmdf 
hope  to  aepamta  from  their  actual  intuitioaa,  wh« 
we  condescend  to  read  their  worka  without  the  p» 
sumption  that  whatever  our  ihncy,  (always  the  ap^ 
and  too  oflen  the  adulterator  and  coonterfeit  of  ov 
memory)  had  not  made  or  cannot  make  a  pictmeoC 
must  be  nonsense;  hence,  I  say,  the  Myatics  halt 
joined  in  representing  the  alate  of  the  reprobate  ip^ 
rits  as  a  dreadful  dream  in  which  there  is  no  warn 
of  reality,  not  even  of  the  panga  they  are  endariaf- 
an  eternity  without  time,  and,  aa  ii  were,  below  i^ 
God  present,  without  maniliBatation  of  his  preseaea 
But  these  are  depths  which  we  dare  not  linger  om 
Let  us  turn  to  an  instance  more  on  a  level  with  thi 
ordinary  sympathies  of  mankind.  Here,  then,  and  ii 
this  same  healing  influence  of  light  and  distinct  b^ 
holding,  we  may  detect  the  fbial  eause  of  that  ia> 
stinct  which,  in  the  great  migority  of  instances,  leadi 
and  almoat  corapela  the  aflUcted  to  oommonicals 
their  sorrows.  Hence,  too,  flows  the  alleviatioD  dm 
results  from  "opening  out  our  griefs;"  which  sie 
thus  preaented  in  distinguisiiable  fonna  instead  of  dw 
mist  through  which  whatever  is  shapeless  beoooMs 
magnified  and  (literally)  enorwtom§.  Caaimir,  in  the 
fifth  ode  of  his  third  book,  has  happily  expressed  this 
thought* 

Me  loofus  silsadi 
Edit  aaior;  fadliaque  Loetus 
Haunt  medullss.    Fsferit  ociui. 
Binul  nefuitem  vissre  jnswris 
Aures  amicorttm,  et  loqusoem 
Questibu!  eTacoaris  ixam. 

Olim  quereodo  deainimo!  queri, 
Ipeoque  fleta  lacryom  perditur. 
Nee  fbrtii  »qne.  ai  per  oaioes 
Com  volet  reaidotqus  ramos. 

Virea  amicia  perdit  In  amibas 
Minorque  aemper  divlditttr  dolor 
Per  muha  permiauia  vatari 
Pectora. — 

Jd.  Uh,  III.  Od.  5. 

I  shall  not  make  this  an  excuse,  however,  fbr 
troubling  my  readers  with  any  complaints  orexplsup 
dons,  with  which,  as  readers,  they  have  little  at  do 
concern.  It  may  suffice,  (for  the  present  at  least)  tt) 
declare  that  the  causes  that  have  delayed  ^  pub- 
lication of  these  volumes  for  so  long  a  period  afler 
they  had  been  printed  ofl^  were  not  connected  witk 
any  neglect  of  my  own ;  and  that  they  would  fimi 


*  Clasnieallif,  too.  aa  far  as  eonabta  wHh  the  adeffOiJiBnf 
fkncr  of  the  mndrm,  (ha!  itill  ttriving  to  n^ojcct  the  inwaii. 
oonlra-dMlinirttiihe!  iiarlf  from  the  aeemiaff  eaae  with  wkkh 
the  poetry  uf  the  no<*ient8  r^eeU  the  world  wiibont. 
mir  aflfordt.  perhaps,  the  moat  atriking  inataoce  of  tliia 
racterisiic  ditferrnce;  for  hia  rtph  imd  diction  are  naSf 
claMieai.  while  Cowl«y.  who  leeeaablea  Casimir  in  manr  ir 
apecia,  eompleieir  barbarizea  ki§  Latiniijr.  and  e««a  hii 
metre,  br  the  h«>if>roaeneon<  nature  of  hia  thnuffhia.  That 
Dr.  Johnson  should  have  pasaed  a  contrary  judameet,  and 
have  even  preferred  Cowley's  Latin  poems  to  MiHoo'a,  ia  a 
caprice  that  has,  if  I  mistake  not  excited  the  surprise  of  aU 
acholars.  1  was  mneh  arooaed  laat  aunkaaer  with  dw  Isufli- 
able  nffright  with  which  an  Italian  poet  perused  a  pafs  of 
Cowley's  Davideif,  contrasted  with  tho  enthu5iasra  witk 
which  he  first  ran  through,  and  then  read  afood,  MBlsa'h 
Maaaua  and  Ad  Pattern. 
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incnictive  eomment  on  the  chapter  cooceming 
bonhip  M  a  trade,  addrewcd  to  young  men  of 
om  in  the  fint  voliinie  of  this  work.  I  remember 
ladicrotw  efiect  whidi  the  first  sentence  of  an 
fr>biography,  which,  happily  for  the  writer,  was 
■eagre  in  incidents  as  it  is  well  possible  for  the 
>of  ao  individual  to  be— ^  The  eventful  life  which 
B  about  to  record,  (rom  the  hour  in  which  I  rose 
•  exist  on  this  planet,"  &c.  Yet  when,  notwith- 
■ding  this  warning  example  of  self-importance 
bn  me,  I  review  my  own  life.  I  cannot  refrain 
a  applying  the  same  epithet  to  it,  and  with  more 
m  ordinary  emphasis — and  no  private  feeling,  that 
beted  myself  only,  should  prevent  me  from  pub- 
Mag  the  same,  (for  lortte  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should 
e  and  leisure  be  granted  me)  if  continued  reflection 
sold  strengthen  my  present  belief,  that  my  history 
wU  add  iu  contingent  to  the  enforcem^it  of  one 
iportant  truth,  viz.  that  we  must  not  only  love  our 
%hborB  as  ourselves,  but  ourselves  likewise  as 
r  neighbors ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither,  unless 
I  kve  God  above  both. 

Who  Ihres  tbat*i  not 
DeprmTed  or  deprsvn  1    Who  diet,  that  heart 
M'0t  0U€  spmm  to  tk*  graw — tf  iktir  friend**  gift  7 

ange  as  the  delusicm  may  appear,  yet  it  is  most 
e,  that  three  years  ago  I  did  not  know  or  believe 
t  I  had  an  enemy  in  the  world ;  and  now,  even 
strrjngest  sensations  of  gratitude  are  mingled 
th  fear,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  too  often 
insed  to  ask — Elave  I  one  friend  f — During  the 
By  years  which  intervened  between  the  compo- 
Ml  and  the  publication  of  the  Chri8tabel,it  became 
net  as  well  known  among  literary  men,  as  if  it 
1  been  on  common  sale;  the  same  references 
re  made  to  it,  and  the  same  liberties  taken  with 
sren  to  the  very  names  of  the  imaginary  persons 
the  poem.  From  almost  all  of  our  most  celebrated 
Bts.  and  from  some  with  whom  I  had  no  personal 
[itaintance,  I  either  received  or  heard  of  expres- 
na  of  admiration  that  (I  can  truly  say)  appeared  to 
•elf  utterly  dispropOTtionate  to  a  work  that  pre- 
ided  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  Faery 
le.  Many,  who  had  allowed  no  ment  to  my  other 
gma,  whether  printed  or  manuscript,  and  who  have 
nkly  told  roe  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  excep- 
n  in  fiivor  of  the  Christabel  and  the  Poem  en- 
led  Love.  Year  after  year,  and  in  societies  of  the 
lat  difllerent  kinds,  I  had  been  entreated  to  recite 
;  and  the  result  was  still  the  same  in  ail,  and  alto- 
ther  difllerent  in  this  respect  from  the  eflect  pro- 
loed  by  the  occasional  recitation  of  any  other  poems 
nd  composed. — ^This  before  the  publication.  And 
loe  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  heard 
diing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bitter- 
as  at  leost  as  disproportioiMte  to  the  pretensions  of 
s  poem,  had  it  been  the  most  ]Htiably  bebw  medi- 
rity,  as  the  previous  eulogies,  and  far  more  inexpli- 
Me.  In  the  Eldinburgh  Review,  it  was  assailed 
itfi  a  malignity  and  a  spirit  of  personal  hatred  that 
ight  to  have  injured  only  the  work  in  which  such 
tinda  was  suflfered  to  appear;  and  this  review  was 
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generally  attributed  (whether  rightly  or  no  I  know 
not)  to  a  man  who,  both  in  my  presence  and  m  my 
absence,  has  fjrequently  pronounced  it  the  finest  poem 
of  its  kind  in  the  language.  This  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  authors,  that  in  their  calculations  on  the 
probable  reception  of  a  poem,  they  mu^t  subtract  to 
a  large  amount  from  the  panegyric;  which  may 
have  encouraged  them  to  publish  it,  however  unsus- 
picious and  however  various  the  sources  of  this  pan- 
egyric may  have  been.  And  first,  allowances  must 
be  made  for  private  enmity,  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  they  had  perhaps  entertained  no  suspicion— 
for  personal  enmity  behind  the  mask  of  anonymous 
criticism :  secondly,  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  saleaUe ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
if  they  had  no  friends  behind  the  scenes,  the  chance 
must  needs  be  against  them ;  but  lastly,  and  chiefly, 
for  the  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy  of  feel- 
ing, which  the  recitation  of  the  poem  by  an  admirer, 
especially  if  he  be  at  once  a  warm  admirer  and  a 
man  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  calls  forth  in  the 
audience.  For  this  is  really  a  species  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  in  which  the  enkindling  Reciter  by  per- 
petual comment  of  looks  and  tones,  lends  his  own 
will  and  apprehensive  fiiculty  to  his  Auditors.  They 
live  for  the  time  within  the  dilated  sphere  of  his 
intellectual  Being.  It  is  equally  possible,  though 
not  equally  common,  that  a  reader  leA  to  himself 
should  sink  below  the  poem,  as  that  the  poem  left  to 
iteelf  should  flag  beneath  the  feelings  of  the  reader.— 
But  in  my  own  instance,  I  had  the  additional  misfor- 
tune of  having  been  gossipped  about,  as  devoted  to 
metaphysics,  and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incom- 
parably nearer  to  the  visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  jargon  of  the  mystics,  than  to  the  es- 
tablished tenets  of  Locke.  Whatever,  therefore, 
appeared  with  my  name,  was  condemned  beforehand, 
as  predestined  metaphysics.  In  a  dramatic  poem, 
which  had  been  submitted  l^  me  to  a  gentleman  of 
great  influence  in  the  Theatrical  world,  occurred  the 
followmg  passage : 

O  we  are  quemloiu  creataree !    LiUle  leas 
Than  all  tbion  can  raffilee  to  make  na  happr  : 
And  iiule  more  than  nothing  ia  enough 
To  make  lu  wretched. 

Ayt  here  now!  (exclaimed  the  Critic)  here  come 
Coleridge's  Metaphytica  !  And  the  very  same  motive 
(that  is,  not  that  the  lines  were  unfit  for  the  present 
state  of  our  immense  Theatres,  but  that  they  were 
Mctaphygics*)  was  assigned  elsewhere  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is 
spoken  in  answer  to  a  usurper,  who  had  rested  his 
plea  on  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  been  chosen 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people : 

*  Poor  onhickr  Meuphriica  !  and  what  arc  ther  ?  A  ■in- 
gle senience  eipreMet  the  olueet  and  thereby  ihe  oootenia  of 
this  acieoce.  Fv&Si  fiavrov :  et  Denm  quantum  lieet  el  11, 
Deo  omnia  aeibia.  Know  thyself:  and  ao  ahalt  thou  know 
God,  aa  far  as  ia  permitted  to  a  creature,  and  in  God  all 
things. — Surely,  there  ia  a  atrange— nay,  rather  a  too  naturaJ 
aversion  in  many  to  know  themeehrei. 
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COLERIDGE'S  PROSE  WORKa 


What  people  1    How  conveoed  1    Or  ir  convened. 

Must  not  that  mafic  power  that  charms  together 

MUHone  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 

To  win  or  wield  them  1    Rather.  O  far  rather. 

Shout  forth  thf  titles  to  jron  circling  mountain^ 

And  with  a  thousandfold  reverberation 

Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  Tollejring  air 

Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Emerich  ! 

Br  wholeoome  laws  to  embank  the  Sovereign  Power; 

To  deepen  b]r  restraint ;  and  by  prevention 

Of  lawless  will  to  amastf  and  guide  the  flood 

In  its  maJMtic  channel,  is  man's  task 

And  the  true  patriot's  glorr !    In  all  else 

Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  thenwelvee 

When  least  themselves:  even  in  those  whirling  erowdt 

Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oA 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  senee  at  home 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  retorn'd. 

The  second  peaaage  is  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  and 
eiperienced  Courtier,  betrayed  l^  the  man  in  whcnn 
he  had  most  trtisted. 

And  jret  Barolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 
Could  see  him  as  he  was  and  oA  has  warned  me. 
Whence  Icamt  she  this  7    O  she  was  inaoeenL 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom. 
The  fledge  dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air. 
Fear'd  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter ! 
And  the  ronng  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches. 
The  oever-ret-seen  adder's  hiss  first  heard  ! 
Ah  !  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
la  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness 
Reveals  the  approach  of  evil ! 

Aa,  therefore,  my  character  as  a  writer  coald  not 
easily  be  more  injured  by  an  overt-act  than  it  was  al- 
ready in  consequence  of  the  report,  I  published  a 
work,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  professedly  meta- 
physical. A  long  delay  occurred  between  its  fint 
annunciation  and  its  appearance;  it  was  reviewed 
therefore,  by  anticipation,  with  a  malignity,  so  avow- 
edly and  exclusively  personal,  as  is,  I  believe,  unpre- 
cedented even  in  the  present  contempt  of  all  common 
humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangers  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  After  its  appearance,  the  author  of  this 
lampoon  was  chosen  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  and  tmder  the  single  condition,  that  he 
should  have  written  what  he  himself  really  thought, 
and  have  criticised  the  work  as  he  would  have  done 
had  its  author  been  indifferent  to  him,  I  should  have 
chosen  that  roan  myself  both  from  the  vigor  and  the 
originality  of  his  mind,  and  from  his  particular  acute- 
ness  in  speculative  reasoning,  before  all  others.  I 
remembered  Catullus's  lines, 

Deaine  de  quoqaam  quicquam  bene  velle  merer 

Aut  aliquem  fieri  poaae  putare  pium. 
Omnia  sunt  inirraia :  nihil  fecisse  benig ne  est: 

Imo.  etiam  ivdet.  tndet  obestque  magis. 
Ut  mihi,  quem  nemo  gravius  nee  aeeribus  urgct 

Quam,  mode  qui  me  unum  atque  imieam  amicom  habnit 

But  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  with  which  I 
read  this  rhapsody  of  premeditated  insult,  had  the 
Rhapsodist  himself  for  its  whole  and  sole  object :  and 
that  the  indignant  contempt  which  it  excited  in  me 
was  as  exclusively  confined  to  its  employer  and  su- 
turner.  I  refer  to  this  Review  at  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  information  having  been  given  me,  that 
the  innuendo  of  my  **  potential  infidelity,"  groLiided 
aa  one  passage  of  my  first  Lay  Sermon,  has  been  re- 


ceived and  propagated  with  a  degree  of  eredemet,  of 
which  I  can  safely  acquit  the  originator  of  the  Gala» 
ny.  I  give  the  sentences  as  they  stand  in  the  seram^ 
premising  only,  that  I  was  speaking  excliMively  of 
miracles  worked  for  the  outward  senses  of  men.  *il 
yv9M  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exercised  it 
and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were  niirM» 
lously  appealed  to.  Reason  and  Religio!!  au 
THiiR  own  evidence.  The  natural  sun  is  in  this 
respect  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  Ere  he  is  My 
arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still  under  veil,  bs 
calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurping  ▼»• 
pors  of  the  night  season,  and  thus  converts  the  sir  it* 
self  into  the  minister  of  its  own  purification:  ml 
surely  in  proof  or  elucidaticm  of  the  light  from  heavin, 
but  to  prevent  its  interception. 

**  Wherever,  therefore,  similar  drcumstanoes  oo* 
exist  with  the  same  moral  causes,  the  principles  re- 
vealed, and  the  examinee  recorded,  in  the  ioqiind 
writings,  render  miracles  superfluotis:  and  if  we  as* 
gleet  to  apply  trtiths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or  on* 
der  pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt 
God,  and  merit  the  same  repiy  which  our  Lord  gave 
to  the  Pharisees  on  a  like  occasion." 

In  the  sermon  and  the  notes,  both  the  historical 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  the  miracles  are  strongly 
and  frequently  asserted.    *'The  testimony  of  boob 
of  history,  (i.  e.  relatively  to  the  signs  and  wooden 
with  which  Christ  came)  is  cme  of  the  strong  and 
stately  pillan  of  the  church;  but  it  is  not  the /«»> 
dation!"    Instead,  therefore,  of  defending  mysel£ 
which  I  could  easily  eflect  by  a  series  of  pasatgci, 
expressing  the  same  opinion,  from  the  Fatheis,  sod 
the  most  eminent  Protestant  Divines  from  the  Sefc^ 
mation  to  the  Revolution,  I  shall  merely  state  here, 
what  my  belief  is,  concerning  the  true  evidences  of 
Christianity.    1.  Its  consistency  with  right  Reason,  I 
consider  as  the  outer  Court  of  the  Temple,  the  oob* 
mon  area,  within  which  it  stands.    2.  The  miiacli*, 
with  and  through  which  the  Religion  was  fint  n 
vealed  and  attested,  I  regard  as  the  stepa,  the  ^esti* 
bule,  and  the  portal  of  the  Temple.    3.  The  senHb 
the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of  each  believer  of  in 
exceeding  denraUeneu — ^the  experience  that  he  netdt 
something,  joined  with  the  strong  foretokening,  tbst 
the  Redemption  and  the  Graces  propounded  to  us  in 
Christ,  are  ichat  he  needs ; — this  I  hold  to  be  the  tnie 
Foundation  of  the  spiritual  Eldifice.     With  the 
strong  a  priori  probability  that  flowa  in  from  1  and  3 
on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  nomsn 
can  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  with- 
out guilt    But  4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  • 
practical  conformity  to  the  conditJ<msof  the  Gospel- 
it  is  the  opening  Eye ;  the  dawning  Light ;  the  te^ 
rars  and  the  promises  of  sinritual  Growth ;  the  bless- 
edness of  loving  God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of 
Sin  hated  as  Sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  altaiiui^ 
to  either  without  Christ;  it  is  the  sorrow  that  still 
rises  up  from  beneath,  and  the  consolation  that  meets 
it  from  above ;  the  bosom  treacheries  of  the  Principal 
in  the  warfare,  and  the  exceeding  faithfulness  snd 
long  suffering  of  the  uninterested  Ally ; — in  a  word, 
it  is  the  actual  Trial  of  the  Faith  in  Christ,  with  i* 
accompaniments  and  reanlti,  that  must  form  the  ardi' 
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id  Roor.  and  Faith  itMlfis  the  completing  Kkt- 
rroNK.  In  order  to  an  efficient  belief  in  Chriatianity, 
I  man  rauat  have  been  a  Chriatian,  and  this  \b  the 
i0emii)g  argumentum  in  circulo,  incident  to  all  spirit- 
ul  Truths,  to  every  aubject  not  preaentable  under 
he  forms  of  Time  and  Space  as  long  aa  we  attempt 
o  master  by  the  reflex  acta  of  the  Understanding, 
vhat  we  can  only  know  by  the  act  of  decomin^.  **  Do 
he  will  of  my  father,  and  ye  shall  know  whether  I 
im  of  God/'  These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have 
leen,  and  still  to  be,  for  the  world,  for  the  whole 
Zlhurch,  all  necessary,  all  equally  necessary ;  but  that 
It  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  bom  in 
^hrislian  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth 
rvidencea  to  be  the  most  operative,  not  as  supersed- 
ng,  but  as  involving  a  glad  undoubting  fiuth  in  the 
;wo  former.  Credidi,  indeoque  inlellezi,  appears  to 
Be  the  dictate  equally  of  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
»Ten  as  I  believe  Redemption  to  be  the  antecedent 
i£  Sanctification,  and  not  its  consequent  All  spirit- 
si  predicates  may  be  construed  indi^rently  aa  modes 
if  Action,  or  as  states  of  Being.  Thus  Holinesa  and 
Blesaedness  are  the  same  idea,  now  seen  in  relation 
io  act,  and  now  to  existence.  The  ready  belief  which 
:iM  been  yielded  to  the  slander  of  my  **  potential  in- 
Sdelity,**  I  attribute  in  part  to  the  openness  with 
Mrhich  I  have  avowed  my  doubts  whether  the  heavy 
Interdict,  under  which  the  name  of  Benkoict  Spin- 
DZA  lies,  is  merited  on  the  whole,  or  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wish,  however,  that  I  could 
find  in  the  books  of  philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral, 
•rhich  are  alone  recommended  to  the  present  students 
9f  Theology  in  our  established  schools,  a  few  passages 
M  thoroughly  Pauline,  as  completely  accordant  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  established  Church,  as  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's 
Ethics.  Deinde  quo  mens  amore  divino  seu  beatitu- 
dine  magis  gaudet,  eo  plus  inldligit,  eo  miyorem  in 
■fiactoa  habet  potentiam,  et  eo  minus  ab  aflectibus, 
qui  mali  sunt,  patitor :  atque  adeo  ex  eo,  quod  mens 
hoc  amore  divino  seo  beatitudine  gaudet,  potestatera 
habet  libidines  coercendi,  nemo  beatitudine  gaudet 
quia  affisctoB  ooercuit;  sed  contra  potestas  libidines 
coercendi  ex  ipsa  beatitudine  oritur. 

With  regard  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shame- 
Isariy  asserted,  that  I  have  denied  them  to  be  Chris- 
tians. God  ibrbid !  For  how  should  I  know  what 
the  piety  of  the  heart  may  be,  or  what  quantum  of 
error  in  the  understanding  may  consist  with  a  saving 
&ith  in  the  intentions  and  actual  dispositions  of  the 
whole  moral  being  in  any  one  individual  f    Never 


will  God  reject  a  soul  that  sincerely  loves  him,  be  )iis 
speculative  opinions  what  they  may ;  and  whether  in 
any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they  unbelief 
or  misbelief,  are  compatible  with  a  aincere  love  of 
God,  God  only  can  know.  But  thta  I  have  aaid,  and 
ahall  continue  to  aay ;  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum 
of  which  I  believe  to  constitute  the  troth  in  Christ,  be 
Christianity,  then  Unitarianinn  is  not,  and  vice  versa: 
and  that  in  speaking  theologically  and  impenonaUy, 
L  e.  of  PsiLANTHROPiBM  and  'TuEANTHRorisM  aa 
schemes  of  belief,  without  reference  to  individuals 
who  profess  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  ab- 
surd to  use  a  difierent  language  as  long  as  it  it  the 
dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  opposites  cannot 
properly  be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel 
no  ofience  if  an  Unitarian  applied  the  same  to  me 
any  more  than  if  he  were  to  say,  that  2  and  2  beiiig 
4,  4  and  4  must  be  8. 

AXXa  Ppomv 
Toy  iitv  Ktvo^povtf  avj^at 

E{  aya^av  tfiaXov. 
Toy  i'  av  KarafttfU^tyT*  ayav 
If;^y  oiKuav  KartfipaXev  KaXwf 
Xupos  cXxwy  oriS(<a,  Qvfios  aroXftot* 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  thii  alone  can  be  my 
defence — and  O !  that  with  this  my  personal  as  well 
as  my  literary  ufk  might  conclude !  the  unquench- 
ed  desire  I  mean,  not  without  the  consciousness  of 
having  earnestly  endeavored  to  kindle  young  minds 
and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  scorn- 
ers,  by  showing  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as 
taught  in  the  liturgy  and  Homilies  of  our  Church, 
though  not  discoverable  by  human  Reason,  is  yet  in 
accordance  with  it ;  that  link  follows  link  by  neces- 
sary consequence ;  that  Religion  passes  out  of  the  ken 
of  reason  only  where  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached 
its  own  horizDu ;  and  that  &ith  is  then  but  its  contin- 
uation :  even  as  the  day  soAens  away  into  the  sweet 
twilight,  and  twilight,  hushed  and  breathless,  steals 
into  the  darkness.  It  is  night,  sacred  night !  the  up- 
raised eye  vievra  only  the  starry  heaven  which  mani- 
fests itself  alone ;  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed 
on  the  sparks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though 
suns  of  other  worlds,  only  to  preserve  the  soul  steady 
and  collected  in  its  pure  act  of  inward  adoration  to  the 
great  I  AM,  and  to  the  filial  Word  that  re-aflirmeth 
it  from  eternity  to  eternity,  whose  choral  echo  is  the 
universe. 

OEtt  MONO  AOBA. 
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EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 


Friend!  were  an  Author  privileged  to  name  his 
own  judge — in  addition  to  moral  and  mtellectual 
competence,  I  should  look  round  for  nome  man, 
wboee  knowledge  and  opinions  had  for  the  greater 
part  been  acquired  experimentally:  and  the  practi- 
cal habits  of  whoeo  life  had  put  him  on  his  guard 
with  respect  to  all  speculative  reasoning,  without 
rtodering  him  insensible  to  the  desirableness  of  prin- 
ciples more  secure  than  the  shiiUng  rules  and  theo- 
riea  generalized  from  observations  merely  empirical, 
or  unconscious  in  how  many  departments  of  know- 
ledge, and  with  how  large  a  portion  even  of  profes- 
■ional  men,  such  principles  are  still  a  desideratum.  I 
would  select  too  one  who  felt  kindly,  nay,  even  par- 
tially, toward  me ;  but  one  whose  })artiality  had  its 
■trongest  foundations  in  hope,  and  more  prospective 
than  retrospective  would  make  him  quick-sighted  in 
the  detection,  and  unreserved  in  the  exposure  of  the 
deficiencies  and  defects  of  each  present  work,  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  more  developed  future.  In  you, 
honored  Fneud.  I  have  found  all  these  requisites 
combined  and  realized :  and  the  improvement,  which 
these  Essays  have  derived  from  your  judgment  and 
judicious  suggestions,  would,  of  itself,  have  justified 
me  in  accompanying  them  with  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  same.    But  knowing,  as  you  cannot 


bat  know,  that  I  owe  in  great  measure  the  power  of 
having  written  at  all  to  your  medical  skill,  and  to  the 
characteristic  good  sense  which  directed  its  exertiao 
in  my  behalf;  and  whatever  I  may  have  written  in 
happier  vein,  to  the  influence  of  your  society  and  to 
the  daily  prooft  of  your  disinterested  attachment— 
knowing  too,  in  how  entire  a  83rmpathy  with  yoor 
feelings  in  this  respect  the  partner  of  your  name  bai 
blended  the  afiectionate  regards  of  a  sister  or  t 
daughter  with  almost  a  mother's  watchfulness  sod 
unwearied  solicitude  alike  for  my  health,  intereit, 
and  tranquillity ; — you  will  not,  I  trust,  be  pained,  you 
ought  not.  I  am  sure,  be  surprised  that 
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ESSAY  I. 


Crvd^  oihi,  non  c«t  parr*  6daea,  pollioeri  openi  decertanti- 
bo^  eontilium  duMu,  lameo  caMM  tpem  dejectii,  rafrigeri- 
am  fem.  Magna  qaidem  h»o  roat  d  fiant ;  parra,  ai  pro- 
mittaotar.  Venim  ago  oon  tam  aliia  lefmn  ponam,  qaam 
IcfMB  Tobia  meat  propria  nnntia  expoaam :  qaam  qui  pro- 
Urerii,  tea«at;  cai  oon  placueht,  abjiciaL  Optarem,  ik- 
taor,  talia  eaoe,  qui  prodaaae  pooem  qaam  pinrimia. 

PETRARCH:  " De  Vita  SoUtaria.'' 


AxTCCEDENT  to  all  Hiitory,  and  long  giimmering 

thnwgh  it  as  a  holy  Tradition,  there  preaents  itself 

^  oar  imagination  an  indefinite  period,  dateless  as 

£iemity,  a  State  rather  tfian  a  Tinie.    For  even  the 

*^iiBe  of  saccession  is  lost  in  the  uniformity  of  the 

stream. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  this  golden  age  (the  me- 
nitory  of  which  the  self-dissatisfied  Race  of  Men  have 
^very  where  preserved  and  cherished)  when  Con- 
science acted  in  Man  with  the  ease  and  uniformity 
or  Instinct ;  when  Lahor  was  a  sweet  name  for  the 
Activity  of  sane  Minds  in  healthful  Bodies,  and  all 
enjoyed  in  common  the  bounteous  harvest  produced. 
ftxid  gathered  in,  by  common  eflfort ;  when  there  ex- 
isted in  the  Sexes,  and  in  the  Individuals  of  each  Sex, 
just  variety  enough  to  permit  and  call  forth  the  gen- 
tle restlesaness  and  final  union  of  chaste  love  and  in- 
dividual attachment,  each  seeking  and  finding  the 
beloved  one  by  the  natural  affinity  of  their  Beings ; 
nvhen  the  dread  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  was 
known  only  as  the  Universal  Parent,  no  Altar  but 
the  pure  Heart,  and  Thanksgiving  and  grateful  Love 

the  sole  Sacrifice 

In  this  blest  age  of  dignified  Innocence  one  of  their 
honored  Elders,  whose  absence  they  were  beginning 
to  notice,  entered  with  hurrying  steps  the  place  of 
their  common  assemblage  at  noon,  and  instantly  atr 
tracted  the  general  attention  and  wonder  by  the  per- 
turbation of  his  gestures,  and  by  a  strange  trouble 
both  in  his  eyes  and  over  his  whole  countenance. 
Afler  a  short  but  deep  silence,  when  the  buzz  of  va- 
ried inquiry  was  becoming  audiUe,  the  old  man 
moved  toward  a  nnall  eminence,  and  having  ascend- 
ed it,  he  thus  addressed  the  hushed  and  listening 
company. 

« In  the  warmth  of  the  approaching  mid-day,  ai  I 
was  reposing  in  the  vast  cavern,  out  of  which  from 
its  northern  portal  iasues  the  river  that  winds  through 
our  vale,  a  voice  powerful,  yet  not  from  its  loudness, 
suddenly  hailed  me.  Guided  by  my  ear  I  looked  to- 
waid  the  supposed  place  of  the  sound  for  some  Form, 
from  which  it  had  proceeded.  I  beheld  nothing  but 
the  glimmering  walls  of  the  cavern.  Again,  as  I  was 
taming  round,  the  same  voice  hailed  me :  and  whi- 
Ihenoever  I  turned  my  face,  thence  did  the  voice 


seem  to  proceed.  I  stood  still  therefore,  and  in  rev- 
erence awaited  its  continuation.  '  Sojourner  of  Rarth ! 
(these  were  its  words)  hasten  to  the  meeting  of  thy 
Brethren,  and  the  words  which  thou  now  hearest, 
the  same  do  thou  repeat  unto  them.  On  the  thirtieth 
mom  from  the  morrow's  sun-rising,  and  during  the 
space  of  thrice  three  days  and  thrice  three  nights,  a 
thick  cloud  will  cover  the  sky,  and  a  heavy  rain  fall 
on  the  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  ere  the  thirtieth  sun 
ariseth,  retreat  to  the  cavem  of  the  river,  and  there 
abide  till  the  clouds  have  passed  away  and  the  rain 
be  over  and  gone.  For  know  ye  of  a  certainty  that 
whomever  that  rain  wetteth,  on  him,  yea,  on  him  and 
on  his  children's  children  will  fall — the  spirit  of  Mad- 
ness.' Yes !  Madness  was  the  word  of  the  voice 
what  this  be,  I  know  not !  But  at  the  sound  of  the 
word  trembling  came  upon  me,  and  a  feeling  which 
I  would  not  have  had ;  and  I  remained  even  as  ye 
beheld  and  now  behold  me." 

The  old  man  ended,  and  retired.  Confused  mur- 
murs succeeded,  and  wonder,  and  doubt  Day  fol- 
lowed day,  and  every  day  brought  with  it  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  awe  impressed.  They  could  attach  no 
image,  no  remembered  sensations  to  the  threat  The 
ominous  mom  arrived,  the  Prophet  had  retired  to  the 
appointed  cavem,  and  there  remained  alone  during 
the  appointed  time.  On  the  tenth  morning,  he  emer- 
ged from  his  place  of  shelter,  and  sought  his  friends 
and  brethren.  But  alas!  how  affrightful  the  change! 
Instead  of  the  common  children  of  one  great  family, 
working  towards  the  same  aim  by  reason,  even  as  the 
bees  in  their  hives  by  instinct,  he  looked  and  beheldt 
here  a  miserable  wretch  watching  over  a  heap  of  hard 
and  unnutritious  substances,  which  he  had  dug  oat 
of  the  earth,  at  the  cost  of  mangled  limbs  and  exhaust- 
ed  faculties.  This  he  appeared  to  worship,  at  this 
he  gazed,  even  as  the  youths  of  the  vale  had  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  at  their  chosen  virgins  in  the  fint 
season  of  their  choice.  There  he  saw  a  former  com- 
panion speeding  on  and  panting  aAer  a  butterfly,  or 
a  withered  leaf  whirling  onward  in  the  breeze ;  and 
another  with  pale  and  distorted  countenance  follow- 
ing close  behind,  and  still  stretohing  forth  a  dagger 
to  stab  his  precursor  in  the  back.  In  another  place 
he  observed  a  whole  troop  of  his  fellow-men  famish- 
ing and  in  fettere,  yet  led  by  one  of  their  brethren 
who  had  enslaved  them,  and  ^ptemmg  furiously  on- 
wards in  the  hope  of  famishing  and  enslaving  ano- 
ther troop  moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Prophet  missed  his  accustomed  power 
of  distinguishing  between  his  dreams  and  hui  waking 
perceptions.  He  stood  gazing  and  motionless,  when 
several  of  the  race  gathered  around  him,  and  enquir- 
ed of  each  other,  who  is  this  man  7  how  strangely  he 
looks!  how  wild ! — a  worthless  idler!  exclaims  one: 
assuredly,  a  very  dangerous  madman !  cries  a  second. 
In  short,  from  words  they  proceeded  to  violence :  till 
harassed,  endangered,  solitary  in  a  world  of  forma 
like  his  own,  without  sympathy,  without  object  o< 
love,  he  at  length  espied  in  some  foss  or  furrow 
quantity  of  the  maddening  water  still  unevapontea, 
I  and  uttering  the  last  words  of  reason.  It  ib  in  vain 
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TO  BE  BANE  IN   A  WORLD  OF   MADBfEN,  plunged  and 

rolled  himself  in  the  liquid  poison,  and  came  out  as 
mad  and  not  more  wretched  than  his  neighbors  and 
Qoqiiaintance. 

The  plan  of  The  Friend  is  comprised  in  the  motto 
to  tliis  Essay.*  This  tale  or  allegory  seems  to  me  to 
contain  the  objections  to  its  practicability  in  all  their 
strength.  Kither.  says  the  Skeptic,  you  are  the  Blind 
oflering  to  lead  the  Blind,  or  you  are  talking  the  lan- 
guage of  Sight  to  those  who  do  not  possess  the  sense 
of  seeing.  If  you  mean  to  be  read,  try  to  entertain 
and  do  not  pretend  to  instruct  To  such  objections 
*  would  be  amply  sufficient,  on  any  system  of  faith, 
jo  answer,  that  we  are  not  all  blind,  but  all  subject 
to  distempers  of  *'  the  mental  sight,"  differing  in  kind 
and  in  degree ;  that  though  all  men  are  in  error,  they 
are  not  all  in  the  same  error,  nor  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  each  therefore  may  possibly  heal  the  other, 
even  as  two  or  more  physicians,  all  diseased  in  their 
general  health  yet  under  the  immediate  action  of  the 
disease  on  different  days,  may  remove  or  alleviate 
the  complaints  of  «ich  other.  But  in  respect  to  the 
entertainingness  of  moral  writings,  if  in  entertainment 
be  included  whatever  delights  the  imagination  or  af- 
fects the  generous  passions,  so  far  from  rejecting  such 
a  mean  of  persuading  the  human  soul,  my  very  sys- 
tem compels  me  to  defend  not  only  the  propriety  but 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  it.  if  we  really  in- 
tend to  render  our  fellow-creatures  better  or  wiser. 

But  it  is  with  dullness  as  with  obscurity.  It  may 
be  positive,  and  the  author's  jfoult ;  but  it  may  like- 
wise be  relative,  and  if  the  author  has  presented  his 
bill  of  fare  at  the  portal,  the  reader  has  himself  only 
to  blame.  The  main  question  then  is.  of  what  class 
are  the  persons  to  be  entertained  f — "  One  of  the  later 
schools  of  the  Grecians  (says  Lord  Bacon)  is  at  a  stand 
to  think  what  should  be  in  it  that  men  should  love 
lies,  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with 
poets ;  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant ;  but 
for  the  lie's  sake.  I  caimot  tell  why.  this  same  truth 
is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth  not  show  the 
masques  and  mummeries  and  triumphs  of  the  present 
worid  half  so  stately  and  daintily,  as  candle-lights. 
Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that 
showeth  best  by  day ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price 
of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle,  which  showeth  best  in 
varied  lights.  A  mixture  of  lies  doth  ever  add  plea- 
sure.   Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken 


*  ( Tra««fa(um.)— Believe  me,  it  requires  no  little  eonfi- 
dence.  to  promife  Help  to  tbo  Slmgitlinr.  Coomel  to  the 
Doubtrul.  Li(ht  to  the  Blind.  Hope  to  the  Deipoodent,  Be- 
freebment  to  the  Wearj.  These  are  indeed  ureat  thinn»  if 
tbey  be  accomplivhed  ;  triflei  if  thej  exist  but  in  a  promise. 
I  however  aim  not  so  much  to  prescribe  a  Law  for  others,  as 
to  set  forth  the  Law  of  mj  own  Mind ;  which  let  the  man, 
who  shall  have  approved  of  it,  abide  bj ;  and  let  him,  to 
whom  it  shall  appear  not  reasonable,  rciject  it.  It  is  mj  eari»- 
est  wish.  I  confess,  to  employ  my  understandimr  and  acqoire- 
BMOts  in  that  oMide  and  direction,  in  which  1  may  be  en. 
abled  to  booeflt  the  largest  number  poaaibls  of  mj  ftJlow- 
acatores. 


from  men*s  minds  vain  opini<»ns,  flattering  hopes,  hSm 
valuations,  imaginations  at  one  would,  and  the  like 
vinum  Dsmooum  (ai  a  Father  calleth  poetry)  but  it 
would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indispositioo. 
and  impleasing  to  themselves  f* 

A  melancholy,  a  too  general,  bat  not.  I  trust,  a  am- 
versal  truth ! — and  even  where  it  does  apply,  yet  in 
many  instances  not  irremediable.  Such  at  lev. 
mtist  have  been  my  persuasion :  or  the  present  mrk 
must  have  been  wittingly  written  to  no  purpose.  If 
I  believe  our  nature  fettered  to  all  this  wretchedom 
of  head  and  heart  by  an  absolute  and  innate  neen- 
sity.  at  least  by  a  necessity  which  no  human  power 
no  efR}T\M  of  reason  or  eloquence  could  remove  or 
lessen ;  I  should  deem  it  even  presumptoom  to  lim 
at  other  or  higher  object  than  that  of  amuta^  i 
small  portion  of  the  reading  public. 

And  why  not?  whispers  worldly  prudence.  Tb 
amtise  though  only  to  amuse  cnir  visiten  is  wisdkm  n 
well  as  good-nature,  where  it  is  presumption  to  at- 
tempt their  amendment     And  truly  it  vrould  be 
most  convenient  to  me  in  respects  of  no  trifling  im- 
portance, if  I  could  persuade  mjrself  to  take  the  id- 
vice.    Relaxed  by  these  principles  frmn  all  monl  ob- 
ligati(Hi,  and  ambitious  of  procuring  pastime  and  selP 
oblivion  for  a  race,  which  could  have  nothing  ooble 
to  remember,  nothing  desirable  to  anticipate,  I  might 
aspire  even  to  the  praise  of  the  critics  and  dilettante 
of  the  higher  circles  of  socie^ ;  of  some  trusty  gtiide 
of  blind  feshion ;  some  pleasant  Analyst  of  Taste. 
as  it  exists  both  in  the  palate  and  the  soul;  sane 
living  gauge  and  mete-wand  of  post  and  present 
geniua    But  alas!  my  former  studies  would  idU 
have  left  a  wrong  bias !    If  instead  of  perplexing  otr 
common  tense  with  the  flights  of  Plato,  and  of  Mifl- 
ening  over  the  meditations  of  the  imperial  Sloic.  I 
had  been  laboring  to  imbibe  the^^y  spirit  of  a 
Casti,  or  had  employed  my  erudition,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  favored  few,  in  elucidating  the  interesting  de- 
formities of  ancient  Gre«ce  and  India,  what  might  1 
not  have  hoped  from  the  sufl&age  of  those,  who  ton 
in  weiuineas  from  the  Paradise  Lost — because  com- 
pared with  the  prurient  heroes  and  grotesque  mon- 
sters of  Italian  Romance,  or  even  with  the  nanatiTe 
dialogues  of  the  melodious  Metastasio, — ^that—"  Ad- 
venturous Song, 

**  Which  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.** 

has  been  fotind  a  poor  substitute  for  Grimaldi,  a  unit 
inapt  medicine  for  an  occasional  propensity  to  yawn? 
For,  as  hath  been  decided,  to  fill  up  pleasantly  die 
brief  intervals  of  fashionable  pleasures,  and  above 
all  to  charm  away  the  dusky  Gn(Hne  of  Eimui,  is  the 
chief  and  apfUOfHiate  business  of  the  Poet  and— the 
Novelist!  This  duty  unfulfilled,  Apollo  will  have 
lavished  his  best  gifts  in  vain;  and  Urania  henceforth 
must  be  content  to  inspire  Astronomers  alone,  and 
leave  the  Sons  of  Verse  to  more  amusive  Patron- 
esses. And  yet— «nd  yet — but  it  will  be  tims  to  bt 
serious,  when  my  visiten  have  sat  dawsi. 
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ie  oportet  mi  libram.  preMrtim  miseellaoei  generii,  legenduin 
•eoeder*  iectorem,  ut  M>let  ad  ooDvivium  coDviva  civiiis. 
Oonvivator  anoitiiar  omaiboa  Mtiifaeere :  at  taroeo  riquid 
appooiiur.  quod  hi^ua  aut  ilUua  palato  oon  respondeat,  at 
Ue  at  ille  urbana  diaaimalaot,  at  alia  fercula  probaot,  ne 
faid  coDtnatent  conviTatorem.  Quia  eaim  eum  conviram 
ferat,  qui  tantam  hoc  animo  Taniat  ad  menBam.  ut  carpeoa 
«B»  apponuniur  oac  veicatur  ipae,  nee  alioa  vaaci  ainat  1  at 
Imeo  bis  quoque  repariaa  ioctviliorea,  qui  palam,.qtti  vina 
laa  damnent  ac  lacereut  opui,  quod  nunquam  legerint.  Att 
Imm  pluaqoam  8»e4fpkanUeum  aat  damoare  quod  neiciaa. 

ERASMUS. 


The  musician  may  time  his  instrament  in  private, 
n  hm  audience  have  yet  aasembled ;  the  architect 
Booala  the  foimdation  of  his  building  beneath  the 
tpOBtructure.  But  an  author's  harp  must  be  tuned 
the  hearing  of  those,  who  are  to  understand  its  af- 
r  harmonies ;  the  foundation  stones  of  his  edifice 
■C  lie  open  to  common  view,  or  his  friends  will 
■tale  to  trust  themselves  beneath  the  rooC 
Fkom  periodical  Literature  the  general  Reader 
earn  himself  entitled  to  expect  amusement,  and 
ne  degree  of  information ;  and  if  the  writer  can 
wwey  any  instruction  at  the  same  time  and  without 
■Munding  any  additional  thought  (as  the  Irishman, 
die  hackneyed  jest,  is  said  to  have  passed  off  a 
ht  guinea  between  two  halfpence)  this  superero- 
loty  merit  will  not  perhaps  be  taken  amiss.  Now 
msement  in  and  for  itself  may  be  afforded  by  the 
ilification  either  of  the  curiosity  or  of  the  passions, 
■e  the  former  word  as  distinguished  from  the  love 
knowledge,  and  the  latter  in  distinction  from  those 
loCioos  which  arise  in  well  ordered  minds,  from  the 
foeption  of  truth  or  falsehood,  virtue  or  vice :— emo- 
■H,  which  are  always  preceded  by  thought,  and 
iked  with  improvement  Again,  all  information 
maed  without  any  wish  of  becoming  wiser  or  bet- 
r  thereby,  I  class  among  the  gratifications  of  mere 
irioaity,  whether  it  be  sought  for  in  a  light  Novel 
'  a  grave  History.  We  may  therefore  omit  the  word 
ifonnation,  as  included  either  in  Amusement  or  In- 
raction. 

The  present  Work  is  an  experiment;  not  whether 
writer  may  fumetUy  overlook  the  one,  or  tuccetafuUy 
Bit  the  other,  of  the  two  elements  themselves,  which 
Hiom  Readers  at  least  persuade  themselves,  they 
imae ;  but  whether  a  change  might  not  be  hazard- 
1  of  the  usual  order,  in  which  periodical  writers 
m  in  general  attempted  to  convey  them.  Having 
yaelf  experienced  that  no  delight  either  in  kind  or 
igree.  was  equal  to  that  which  accompanies  the  dis- 
net  perception  of  a  fundamental  truth,  relative  to 
ir  moral  being ;  having,  long  after  the  completion 
r  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  learned  education,  dis- 
ifered  a  new  world  of  intellectual  profit  opening  on 
le— not  from  any  new  opinions,  but  lying,  as  it  were, 
t  the  routs  of  those  which  I  had  been  taught  in  child- 
ood  in  my  Catechism  and  Spelling-book ;  there  arose 
■oothing  hope  in  my  mind  that  a  lesser  Public  might 
e  found,  composed  of  persons  susceptible  of  the 
25  Rh 


same  delight,  and  desirous  of  attaining  it  by  the  same 
process.  I  heard  a  whisper  too  from  within,  (I  trust 
that  it  proceeded  from  Conscience  not  Vanity)  that  a 
duty  was  performed  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  as 
much  easier  to  them,  than  it  had  been  to  me,  as  could 
be  effected  by  the  united  eflbrts  of  my  understand- 
ing apd  imagination.* 

Actuated  by  this  impulse,  the  Writer  wishes,  in 
the  following  Essays,  to  convey  not  instruction  mere- 
ly, but  fundamental  instruction ;  not  so  much  to 
show  my  Reader  this  or  that  fact,  as  to  kindle  his 
own  torch  for  him,  and  leave  it  to  himself  to  choose 
the  particular  objects,  which  he  might  wish  to  ex- 
amine by  its  light  The  Friend  does  not  indeed 
exclude  from  his  plan  occasional  interludes,  and 
vacations  of  innoceht  entertainment  and  promiscuous 
information ;  but  still  in  the  main  he  proposes  to  him- 
self the  communication  of  such  delight  as  rewards 
the  march  of  Truth,  rather  than  to  collect  the  flowers 
which  diveraify  its  track,  in  order  to  present  them 
apart  from  the  homely  yet  foodful  or  medicinal  herbs, 
among  which  they  had  grown.  To  refer  men's 
opinions  to  their  absolute  principles,  and  thence 
their  feelings  to  the  appropriate  objects,  and  in  their 
true  degrees ;  and  finally,  to  apply  the  principles 
thus  ascertained,  to  the  formation  of  steadfast  con- 
victions concerning  the  most  important  questions  of 
Pblitics,  Morality,  and  Religion — these  ara  to  be  the 
objects  and  the  contents  of  this  work. 

Themes  like  these  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Plato  or 
a  Bacon  could  render  intelligible,  without  demanding 
from  the  reader  thought  sometimes,  and  attentiom 
generally.  By  thought  I  here  mean  the  vdiuntary 
production  in  our  own  minds  of  those  states  of  con- 
sciousness, to  which,  as  to  his  fundamental  facts,  the 
Writer  has  referred  us ;  while  attention  has  for 
its  object  the  order  and  connexion  of  Thoughts  and 
Images,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  already  and 
familiariy  known.  Thus  the  elements  of  Geometry 
require  attention  only ;  but  the  analysis  of  our  pri- 
mary faculties,  and  the  investigation  of  all  the  abso- 
lute grounds  of  Religion  and  Morals,  are  im^xissible 
without  energies  of  thought  in  addition  to  the  efibrt 
of  Attention.    The  Friend  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 

*  In  eonformity  with  thia  anzioua  with  1  ahall  make  no 
apology  for  subjoining  a  Tranalatioa  of  mj  Motto  to  this  Ea> 
■sf. 

( TVaiu/attan.)  A  raader  should  tit  down  to  a  book,  aspa* 
cially  of  tba  miaoellaneoua  kind.sa  a  wall-bohavad  viaitar  doss 
to  a  banquet.  The  master  of  the  feast  exerta  himaelf  to  aat 
isfy  all  bis  guests;  but  if  after  all  his  cara  and  paina  there 
ahoold  still  be  something  or  other  put  on  the  *abla  that  doss 
not  suit  this  or  that  peraon'a  taste,  they  politely  pass  it  over 
without  noticing  the  circumstance,  and  commend  other  dishea, 
that  they  may  not  distress  their  kind  host,  or  throw  any  damp 
on  hia  spirits.  For  who  eonid  tolerate  a  guest  that  accepted 
an  invitation  td  your  table  with  no  other  purpoaa  but  that  of 
finding  fault  with  every  thing  put  before  him,  neither  eating 
himself,  or  suffering  others  to  eat  in  comrort.  And  yet  you 
may  fall  in  with  a  still  worse  set  than  even  these,— with  churls 
that  In  all  oompanies  and  without  stop  or  stay  will  condessa 
and  pull  to  piecea  a  woHe  which  they  had  never  read.  Bot 
this  sinks  below  the  baseoesa  of  an  Informer,  yea,  though  ks 
were  a  falae  wiuiesa  to  boot!  The  man.  who  abuiaa  a  thlof 
of  which  he  ia  otterly  Ignorant,  unites  the  infamy  of  both 
and  in  addition  to  thia,  makea  himaelf  the  pander  and  syeo- 
phsirt  of  his  owa  and  olhsr  ami's  sovy  and  malignitf 
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guise  from  hu  Readen  that  both  Attention  and 
Thought  are  lilfluiis,  and  the  latter  a  most  difficult 
and  laborious  Eflbrt ;  nor  from  himself,  that  to  re- 
quire it  often  or  for  any  continuance  of  time  is  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  present  Publication, 
even  were  it  less  incongruous  than  it  unfortunately 
is  with  the  present  habits  and  pursuits  of  English- 
men. Accordingly  I  shall  be  on  my  guard  to  make 
the  Numbers  as  few  as  possible,  which  would  re- 
quire from  a  well-educated  Reader  any  energy  of 
thought  and  voluntary  abstraction. 

But  Attention,  I  confess,  will  be  requisite  through- 
out, except  in  the  excursive  and  miscellaneous  Es- 
says that  will  be  found  interposed  between  each  of 
he  three  main  divisions  of  the  Work.  On  what- 
ever subject  the  mind  feels  a  lively  interest,  atten- 
ion,  though  always  an  efibrt,  becomes  a  delightful 
effort  I  should  be  quite  at  ease,  could  I  secure  for 
the  whole  Work  as  much  of  it,  as  a  card-party  of 
earnest  whist-players  often  expend  in  a  single  even- 
ing, or  a  lady  in  the  making-up  of  a  fashionable 
dress.  But  where  no  interest  previously  exists,  at- 
tention (as  every  schoolmaster  knows)  can  be  pro- 
cured only  by  terror :  which  is  the  true  reason  why 
the  majority  of  mankind  leam  nothing  systematically, 
except  as  school-boys  or  apprentices. 

Happy  shall  I  be,  from  other  motives  besides  those 
of  self-interest,  if  no  Ault  or  deficiency  on  my  part 
shall  prevent  the  Work  from  fumbhing  a  presump- 
tive proof,  that  there  are  still  to  be  found  among  us 
a  respectable  number  of  Readers  who  are  desirous 
to  derive  pleasure  from  the  consciousness  of  being 
instructed  or  ameliorated,  and  who  feel  a  sufficient 
intereit  as  to  the  foundations  of  their  own  opinions 
in  Literature,  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion,  to  afford 
that  degree  of  attention,  without  which,  however 
men  may  deceive  themselves,  no  actual  progreas 
ever  was  or  ever  can  be  made  in  that  knowledge, 
which  supplies  at  once  both  strength  and  nourish- 
ment 


,  And  bring  her  to  s  moderate  balk  bf  dint  of  Itchier  diet 
j  I  fed  her  with  plain  honiehold  phrase  and  eoni  ramHiar  nlii 
With  water-f  mel  episode,  with  eenUmental  jelly. 
With  moral  mioee-meat :  till  at  leoffth  I  brouffht  her  vitth 
compi 


ESSAY  III. 


A*XX  *(ai  rap(Xa$o¥  rn'v  rij(vriv  irapa^  voU  roirpQ  rev 

Oliod  8av  *vv6  Ko^av^d  rtavt  koX  'ptiid  rwvy  iieaj(j^Sv, 
*'  l6xvttva  fii'n   wpia'  n<rrov  a*vvij'v,  ical  to*   /3a'   pey* 

'a^fiXov, 
*KiruXX/ot  J-  cat  rtptird  Toif  Koi  rcvrXloct  itiKpolf 
Xv\o'v  6i5ov'^  oTta/ivX/id  rwV|  *aird  fitfiXliaVy  *ainj^Siv, 

A1U8TOPU.  Ranjb. 


Imitation.* 

When  I  received  the  Muse  from  yoa,  I  foond  her  pnfied  and 

pampered. 
With  pompous  aeotenoes  and  terms,  aeomb'roaahoge  viraio. 
Mr  first  attention  waa  applied  to  make  her  k>ok  geotaellf , 

*  Thk  Imitation  is  printed  here  by  penninion  of  the  Aa- 
Jior,  from  a  Series  of  free  Tranalationa  of  aeleeted  Soenea 
'Vom  Aristophanes :  a  work,  of  which  (ahoald  the  Author  be 
•scfloaded  to  make  it  pnUie)  it  is  oour  most  dslibsrats  jodf- 


In  the  preceding  Number  I  named  the 
tmdertaking  an  Experiment  The  explanation  will 
be  found  in  the  following  Letter,  written  to  a  C(n>> 
respondent  during  the  first  attempt  and  h^ra  the 
plan  was  discontinued  fiom  an  original  error  in  the 
mode  of  circulation,  as  noticed  in  the  Preface. 

ToRL. 
Dear  Sir, 

When  I  first  undertook  the  present  PublicatioD  far 
the  sake  and  with  the  avowed  object  of  referring  on 
in  all  things  to  Princitles  or  fundamental  traihs,  I 
was  well  aware  of  the  obetacles  which  the  plan  itnlf 
would  oppose  to  my  succesa.    For  in  mder  to  tbs 
regular  attainment  of  this  object,  all  the  driest  sod 
least  attractive  Essays  must  appear  in  the  first  fifteen 
or  twenty  Numbers,  and  thus  subject  me  to  die 
necefaity  of  demanding  efibit  or  soliciting  pahenoe  in 
that  part  of  the  Work  where  it  waa  most  my  mtereit 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  my  readen  by  winning 
their  favour.    Though  I  dared  warrant  for  the  pies* 
santness  of  the  journey  on  the  whole;  though  I 
might  promise  that  the  road  would,  fyrlhehr  grealer 
part  of  it  be  found  plain  and  easy,  that  it  wnld 
pass  through  countries  of  various  prospect  and  that 
at  every  stage  there  would  be  a  change  of  eompany; 
it  still  remained  a  heavy  disadvantage,  that  I  hsd  to 
start  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  hill :  and  I  ft» 
saw,  not  without  occasional  feelings  of  despondency, 
that  during  the  slow  and  laborious  ascent  it  would 
require  no  common  management  to  keep  my  piiiwi- 
gers  in  good  htimour  with  the  vehicle  and  its  driver. 
As  far  as  this  inconvenience  oould  be  palliated  by 
sincerity  and  previous  confessions,  I  have  no  resson 
to  accuse  myself  of  neglect    In  the  prospectus  of 
TuK  Friend,  which  for  this  cause  I  re-printed  snd 
annexed  to  the  first  number,  J  felt  it  my  duty  lo  iD> 
form  such  as  might  be  inclined  to  patnmiw  the  pub* 
lication,  that  I  must  submit  to  be  esteemed  dull  by 
those  who  sought  chiefly  for  amusement :  and  this  I 
hazarded  as  a  general  donfoenon,  though  in  my  own 
mind  I  folt  a  cheerful  confidence  that  it  would  apply 
almost  exclusively  to  the  earlier  Numbers.    I  coald 
not  therefore  be  surprised,  however  much  I  may 
have  been  depressed,  by  the  frequency  with  vrhick 
you  hear  The  Friend  complained  of  for  its  abstrase* 
neas  and  obscurity ;  nor  did  the  highly  flatterii^  ai- 
pressions,  with  which  ]^a  accompanied  your  com- 
munication, prevent  me  fiom  feeling  its  troth  to  the 
whole  extent. 

An  author's  pen,  like  children*s  legs,  improves  bf 
exercise.  That  part  of  the  blame  which  rests  oa 
myself)  I  am  exerting  my  best  faculties  to  remove 

meat,  and  inmoat  coBvietioo,  that  it  will  form  aa  impoMast 
epoch  in  Engliih  Literature,  and  open  our  sooitss  of 
cal  and  rhythmical  wealth  in  the  very  heart  of  oar '. 
of  which  few,  if  any,  among  as  are  awars. 

—.     8.T  C 
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A  man  k»g  accustomed  to  silent  and  aolitary  medita- 
tion, in  proportion  as  he  increases  the  power  of  think- 
ing in  long  and  connected  trains,  is  apt  to  lose  or  less- 
Mi  the  talent  of  communicating  his  thoughts  with 
grace  and  perspicuiti^     Doubtless,  too,  I  have  in 
■me  measure  injurea  my  style,  in  respect  to  its  fiici- 
Wtf  and  popularity,  from  having  almost  confined  my 
itading,  of  late  years,  to  the  works  of  the  Ancients 
nd  those  of  the  elder  Writere  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages.   We  insensibly  imitate  what  we  habitually 
admire ;  and  an  aversion  to  the  epigrammatic,  uncon- 
nected  periods  of  the  feshionable  Anglo-GaUican 
iMte  has  too  often  made  me  willing  to  forget,  that  the 
tttlely  march  and  diiiicult  evolutions,  which  charac- 
Isrize  the  eloquence  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Milton,  and 
hmaiy  Taylor,  are,  notwithstanding  their  intrinsic 
oeellence,  still  less  suited  to  a  periodical  Essay. 
lUs  ftult  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  correct;  though 
lean  never  so  fiir  sacrifice  my  judgment  to  the  de- 
aw  of  being  immediately  popular,  as  to  cast  my  sen- 
iRioea  in  the  French  moulds,  or  aflect  a  style  which 
IB  ancient  critic  would  have  deemed  purposely  in- 
vented for  persons  troubled  with  the  asthma  to  read, 
md  lor  those  to  comprehend  who  labor  u ruler  the 
aore'pitiable  asthma  of  a  short-witted  intellect.    It 
«nnot  but  be  injurious  to  the  human  mind  never  to 
IS  called  into  effitrt ;  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure 
viAoat  any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the  mere  exci  te- 
nant of  curiosity  and  sensibility,  may  be  justly  rank- 
d  among  the  worst  effects  of  habitual  novel  reading. 
t  is  tme  that  diese  short  and  unconnected  sentences 
IS  easily  and  instantly  understood :  but  it  is  equally 
me,  that  wanting  all  the  cement  of  thoughts  as  well 
s  of  style,  all  the  connections,  and  (if  you  will  fbr- 
pre  too  trivial  a  metaphor)  all  the  hook»<ind-eyes  of 
lis  memory,  they  are  as  easily  forgotten :  or  rather, 
t  m  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  be  remember- 
id^ — Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  those  who  confine  their 
sailing  to  such  books  dwarf  their  own  faculties,  and 
ioBlly  reduce  their  understanding  to  a  deplorable 
imbecility :  the  fact  you  mention,  and  which  I  shall 
bsraafter  make  use  of,  is  a  fair  instance  and  a  striking 
iOiistration.  Like  idle  morning  visiters,  the  brisk  and 
braathleaa  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick 
ind  profitless  succession;  each  indeed  for  the  mo- 
ments of  its  stay  prevents  the  pain  of  vacancy,  while 
it  indulges  the  love  of  sloth ;  but  all  together  they 
leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul  I  mean)  flat 
tod  exhausted,  incapable  of  attending  to  her  own 
ooocems,  and  unfitted  for  the  conversation  of  more 
niional  guests. 

I  know  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  fostering  so  idle 
i  hope,  as  that  of  obtaining  acquittal  by  recrimina- 
tion ;  or  think  that  I  am  attacking  one  &ult,  in  order 
that  its  opposite  may  escape  notice  in  the  noise  and 
Mioke  of  the  battery.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  do 
my  best,  and  even  make  all  allowable  sacrifices,  to 
rnider  my  manner  more  attractive  and  my  matter 
mofs  generally  interesting.  In  the  establishment  of 
principles  and  fundamental  doctrines,  I  must  of  ne- 
oemity  require  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  become 
my  fellow-laborer.    The  primary  &ct8  essential  to  the 
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intelligibility  of  my  principles  I  can  prove  to  others 
only  as  far  as  I  can  prevail  on  them  to  retire  into 
themselvet  and  make  their  own  minds  the  objects  of 
their  steadfast  attention.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
feel  too  deeply  the  importance  of  the  convictions, 
which  first  impelled  me  to  the  present  undertaking 
to  leave  unatterapted  any  honorable  means  of  recom 
mending  them  to  as  wide  a  circle  as  possible. 

Hitherto,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  employed  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  my  work.  But  the  propel 
merit  of  a  foundation  is  its  massiveness  and  solidity 
The  conveniences  and  ornaments,  the  gilding  and 
stucco  work,  the  sunshine  and  sunny  prospects,  will 
come  with  the  superstructure.  Yet  I  dare  not  flattei 
mjHMlf,  that  any  endeavors  of  mine,  compatible  with 
the  duty  I  owe  to  truth  and  the  hope  of  permanent 
utility,  will  render  The  Friend  agreeable  to  the  ma* 
jority  of  what  is  called  the  reading  public  I  never 
expected  it.  How  indeed  could  I,  when  I  was  to 
borrow  so  little  from  the  influence  of  passing  events, 
and  when  I  had  absolutely  excluded  from  my  plan 
all  appeals  to  personal  curiosity  and  personal  inte- 
rests ?  Yet  even  this  is  not  my  greatest  impediment. 
No  real  information  can  be  conveyed,  no  important 
errors  rectified,  no  widely-injurious  prejudices  rooted 
up,  without  requiring  some  effi>rt  or  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  But  the  obstinate  (and  toward  a 
contemporary  Writer,  the  contemptuous)  avereion  to 
all  intellectual  eflfort  is  the  mother  evil  of  all  which 
1  had  proposed  to  war  against,  the  Queen  Bee  in  the 
hive  of  our  errors  and  misfortunes,  both  private  and 
national.  To  solicit  the  attention  of  those,  on  whom 
these  debilitating  causeii  have  acted  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, would  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  recommend 
exercise  with  the  dumb-bells,  as  the  only  mode  of 
cure,  to  a  patient  paralytic  in  both  arms.  You,  my 
dear  Sir,  well  know,  that  my  expectations  were  more 
modest  as  well  as  more  rational.  I  hoped  that  my 
readers  in  general  would  be  aware  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  suiting  every  Essay  to  every  taste  in  any 
period  of  the  woi^ ;  and  that  they  would  not  attribute 
wholly  to  the  author,  but  in  part  to  the  necessity  of 
his  plan,  the  austerity  and  absence  of  the  lighter 
graces  in  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  numbers.  In  my 
cheerful  moods  I  sometimes  flattered  myself,  that  a 
few  even  among  those,  who  foresaw  that  my  lucu- 
brations would  at  all  times  require  more  attention 
than  from  the  nature  of  their  own  employments  they 
could  afibrd  them,  might  yet  find  a  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting the  Friend  during  its  infancy,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  chance  of  attracting  the  notice  of  others,  to  whom 
its  style  and  subjects  might  be  better  adapted.  But 
my  main  anchor  was  the  hope,  that  when  circum- 
stances gradually  enabled  me  to  adopt  the  ordinary 
means  of  making  the  publication  generally  known, 
thert  BHgM  be  found  throughout  the  Kingdom  a  suf- 
ficient mmibsr  of  meditative  minds,  who.  entertain- 
ing similar  convictions  with  myself,  and  gratified  by 
the  prospect  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  form  and  sys- 
tem, would  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  work  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  wanted  those  allure- 
ments of  transitory  interests,  which  render  particnlar 
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patronage  superfluoua,  and  for  the  brief  waBon  of 
their  blow  and  fragrance  attract  the  eye  of  thouaandi, 
who  woald  paw  unregarded 


-Flowttn 


Of  lober  tint,  and  Uerba  of  mediciiiaJ  pow 

8.  T.  C. 

In  these  three  introductory  Numberi,  The  Friknd 
*ia8  endeavored  to  realize  his  promise  of  giving  an 
honest  bill  of  fare,  both  as  to  the  objects  and  the 
style  of  the  Work.  With  reference  to  both  I  con- 
elude  with  a  prophecy  of  Sinu>n  Grynsus,  from  his 
premonition  to  the  candid  Reader,  prefixed  to  Ficin- 
us's  translation  of  Plato,  published  at  Leyden,  1557. 
IIow  far  it  has  been  gradually  fulfilled  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  revolution  in  1688, 1  leave  to  my  candid 
and  intelligent  Readers  to  determine. 

'  Ac  dolet  mihi  quidem  deliciis  litererum  inescatos 
subito  jam  homines  adeo  erne,  prawertim  qui  Christi- 
anos  esse  profitentur,  ut  legere  nisi  quod  ad  pre- 
sentem  gustum  facit,  sustineant  nihil :  unde  et  dis* 
ciplina  et  philosophia  ipsa  jam  fere  prorsus  etiam  a 
doctis  negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propositum  studi- 
orum  nisi  mature  corrigetur,  tam  magnum  rebus 
incommodum  dabtt,  quam  dedit  barbaries  olim.  Per- 
tinax  res  barberies  est  fateor;  sed  minus  potest 
tamen.  quam  ilia  persuasa  Uteretum,  prudentlor  si 
aATioNE  caret,  sapientie  virtutisque  specie  miserd 
lectores  circumducens. 

Succedet  igitur,  ut  arbitror,  baud  ita  multo  post, 
pro  rusiicani  scculi  nostri  ruditate  capatrix  ilia 
blandi-loquentia,  robur  animi  virilis  omne,  omnem 
virtutem  masculum  profligatura,  nisi  cavetur.* 

{Trandation.) — In  very  truth,  it  grieveth  me  that 
men,  those  especially  who  profess  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  should  be  so  taken  with  the  svoeet  Baits 
of  Literature  that  they  can  endure  to  read  nothing 
but  what  gives  them  immediate   gratification,  no 
matter  how  low  or  sensual  it  may  be.   Consequently, 
the  more  austere  and  disciplinary  branches  of  phi- 
losophy itself,  are  almost  wholly  neglected,  even  by 
the  learned. — A  course  of  study  (if  such  reading, 
with  such  a  purpose  in  view,  could  deserve  that 
name)  which,  if  not  conrected  in  time,  will  occasion 
worse  consequences  than  even  barbarism  did  in  the 
times  of  our  forefathers.    Barbarism  is,  I  own,  a 
wilful  headstrong  thing;  but  with  all  its  blind  ob- 
stinacy  it  has  less  power  of  doing  harm  than  this 
selfeufficient,  selfsatisfied  plain  good  common-aenae 
sort  of  writing,  this  prudent  saleable  popular  style 
of  composition,  if  it  be  deserted  by  Reason  and 
scientific  Insight;  pitiably  decoying  the  minds  of 
men  by  an  imposing  show  of  amiableness,  and  prac- 
tical Wisdom,  so  that  the  delighted  Reader  knowing 
Dodiing  knows  all  about  almost  every  thing.    There 
will  succeed  therefore  in  my  opinion,  and  that  too 
within  no  long  time,  to  the  rudeness  and  rusticity  of 
•  our  age,  that  ensnaring  meretricious  populamess  in 
literature,  with  all  the  tricksy  humilities  of  the  am- 
bitious candidates  for  the  favorable  suffrages  of  the 
judicious  Public,  which  if  we  do  not  take  good  care 
will  break  up  and  scatter  before  it  all  robustness  and 
manly  vigor  of  intellect,  all  masculine  fortitude  of 
▼tftoe. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Bi  modo  que  Naturs  et  Rstioos  ooncesn  sint, 
mu»,  Pr^tumptionis  nwpicio  a  nobis  quaai  kM^n 
abene  debet.  Multa  Aotiqaitati,  nobicmet  nihil  amcaam. 
Nihilne  voc  1  Nihil  mehercale.  nisi  quod  omnia  omni  uiBe 
Varitati  arronamiia  et  SanetimoniB. 

ULR.  RINOV.  De  C^ntrvvenm. 

( Traiulation.)-'U  we  a$tMmt  only  what  Natnre  and  Bm 
ion  have  (ranted,  with  no  nhadow  of  right  can  we  bt  ■«- 
pected  of  Presumption.  To  Antiquity  we  arroffate  miar 
ihinf*.  to  ourselvee  noUiinf.  Nothing  1  Ay  nochim:  aaloi 
indeed  it  be,  that  with  all  our  rtrength  we  arrocale  «U  thiafi 
to  Truth  and  Moral  Purity. 


It  has  been  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Halui. 
that  we  are  deaf  while  we  are  yawning.    The  fsme 
act  of  drowsiness  that  stretches  open  our  moadM 
closes  our  ears.    It  is  much  the  same  in  acts  (^  the 
imderstanding.    A  lazy  half-attention  amouon  to  i 
mental  yawn.    Where  then  a  subject,  that  demaodi 
thought,  has  been  thoughtfully  treated,  and  with  in 
exact  and  patient  derivation  from  its  principlei,  ira 
must  be  willing  to  exert  a  portion  of  the  same  efibit 
and  to  think  with  the  author,  or  the  author  will  bsTt 
thought  in  vain  for  us.    It  makes  little  dififereace  fci 
the  time  being,  whether  there  be  an  Juatu*  otcUiBu 
in  the  reader's  attention,  or  an  hiatus  lacrymabitit  io 
the  author's  manuscript    When  this  occuis  daring 
the  perusal  of  a  work  of  known  authority  and  estsb- 
lished  fame,  we  honestly  lay  the  fiiolt  <m  our  own 
deficiency,  or  on  the  imfitnees  of  our  present  mood; 
but  when  it  is  a  contemporary  production,  over  which 
we  have  been  nodding,  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  pro- 
notmce  it  insufferably  duU  and  obscure.    Indeod,  m 
charity  begins  at  home,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  a  reader  should  charge  himself  with  lack 
of  intellect,  when  the  eflect  may  be  equally  well  se* 
counted  for  by  declaring  the  author  unintelligible; 
or  that  he  should  accuse  his  own  inattention,  when 
by  half  a  dozen  phrases  of  abtise,  as  •'heavy  stsf* 
metaphorical  jargon^"  &c.,  he  can  at  once  excuse  bii 
laziness,  and  gratify  his  pride,  scorn,  and  mvy.    To 
similar  impulses  we  roust  attribute  the  praises  of  t 
true  modem  reader,  when  he  meets  with  a  work  in 
the  true  modem  taste:  videUcet,  either  iti  skipping, 
unconnected,  short-winded  asthmatic  sentences,  m 
easy  to  be  tmderstood  as  impossible  to  be  remeiS' 
bered,  in  which  the  merest  common-place  aoquirei  t 
momentary  poignancy,  a  petty  titillating  sting,  fino 
affected  point  and  wilful  antithesis ;  or  else  in  strat* 
ting  and  rounded  periods,  in  which  the  emptiest  tn- 
isms  are  blown  up  into  illustrious  bubbles  by  help  of 
film  and    infiation.     "Ay!"  (quoth  the  delighted 
reader)  "  this  is  sense,  this  is  genius !  this  I  aode^ 
stand  and  admire!  /  have  thought  the  very  same  s 
hundred  times  myself  T    In  other  words,  this  msn 
has  reminded  me  of  my  own  clevemecs,  and  there' 
fore  I  admire  him.    O!  for  one  piece  of  egotism  thil 
presents  itself  under  its  own  honeat  bare  feoe  of  "I 
myself  I,"  there  are  fifty  that  steal  oat  in  the  mukti 
tuisms  and  iUe-isms, 
It  has  ever  been  my  opinioo,  that  an  ezoeahre  M^ 
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fade  to  avoid  the  ue  of  our  fiM  personal  proooiin 
ore  often  has  its  source  in  conscious  selfishness  than 
tnie  self-ohlivion.    A  quiet  observer  of  human  fbl- 

•  may  often  amuse  or  sadden  his  thoughts  by  de- 
ting  a  perpetual  feeling  of  purest  egotism  through 
on^  maaquerade  of  Disguises,  the  half  of  which, 
I  old  Proteus  been  master  of  as  many,  would  have 
aried  out  the  patience  of  Menelaus.  I  say,  the 
!ie«ceonly:  lor  it  would  ask  more  than  the  simpli- 
f  of  Polypheme,  with  his  one  eye  extinguished,  to 
dmxived  by  so  poor  a  repetition  of  Nobody.  Yet  I 
I  ^th  athctest  truth  assure  my  Readfrs  that  with 
Icaaure  combined  with  a  sense  of  weariness  I  see 

ni^h  approach  of  that  point  of  my  labors,  in  which 
an  convey  my  opinions  and  the  workings  of  my 
urt  without  reminding  the  Reader  obtrusively  of 
m\C  But  the  frequency,  with  which  I  have  spoken 
my  own  person,  recalls  my  apprehensions  to  the 
danger,  which  it  was  my  hope  to  guard 
;  the  probable  charge  of  Arrooanck,  or  pre- 
■ption,  both  lor  daring  to  dissent  from  the  opinions 
great  authorities,  and,  in  my  following  numbers 
rtiapa,  from  the  general  opinion  concerning  the  true 
Ine  of  certain  authorities  deemed  great  The  word, 
numpiion.  I  appropriate  to  the  internal  feeling,  and 
logance  to  the  way  and  manner  of  outwardly  ex- 
iHing  ourselves. 

Am  no  man  can  rightfully  be  condemned  without 
breoce  to  some  definite  law.  by  the  knowledge  of 
UA  he  might  have  avoided  the  given  fault,  it  is 
so  to  define  the  constituent  qualities  and 
of  arrogance,  that  a  reascm  may  be  assign- 
la  why  we  pronounce  one  man  guil^  and  acquit 
odiOT.  For  merely  to  catt  a  person  arrogant  or  most 
ragant  can  convict  no  one  of  the  vice  except  per- 
ipi  the  accuser.  I  was  once  {vesent,  when  a  young 
m  who  had  left  his  books  and  a  glass  of  water  to 
m  a  convivial  party,  each  of  whom  had  nearly  fin* 
Md  his  second  bottle,  wu  pronounced  very  drunk 
f  the  whole  party — *'  he  looked  so  strange  and  pale  T' 
iany  a  man  who  has  contrived  to  hide  his  ruling 
■■on  or  predominant  defect  from  himself,  will  be- 
ly  the  same  to  dispassionate  observers,  by  his  prone- 
■B  on  all  occasions  to  suspect  or  accuse  others  of  it 
6w  arrogance  and  Presumption,  like  all  other  moral 
■liliea,  must  be  shown  by  some  act  or  conduct : 
id  this  too  most  be  an  act  that  implies,  if  not  an  im- 
adiaie  concurrence  of  the  Will,  yet  some  faulty  con- 
itiition  of  the  Moral  Habits.  For  all  criminality  sup- 
■ea  its  essentials  to  have  been  within  the  power  of 

•  Agent  Either  therefore  the  facts  adduced  do  of 
Mttselves  convey  the  whole  proof  of  the  charge, 
■I  the  question  rests  on  the  truth  or  accuracy  with 
luch  they  have  been  stated ;  or  they  acquire  their 
iBiacter  from  the  circumstances.  I  have  looked 
do  a  ponderous  Review  of  the  Corpuscular  Philoso- 
Iqr  by  a  Sicilian  Jesuit,  in  which  the  acrimonious 
i^her  frequently  expresses  his  doubt  whether  he 
lonkl  pronounce  Boyle  or  Newton  more  impious 
ma  j/rewumptuouM,  or  more  presumptuous  than  impi- 
■L  They  had  both  attacked  the  reigning  opinions 
1  most  important  subjects,  opinions  sanctioned  by 
la  greatest  names  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  general 
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suffrage  of  their  learned  Contemporaries  or  immedi- 
ate Predecessors.  Locke  was  assailed  with  a  full 
cry  for  his  presumption  in  having  deserted  the  philo- 
sophical system  at  that  time  generally  received  by 
the  Universities  of  Europe ;  and  of  late  yeara  Dr. 
Priestley  bestowed  the  epithets  of  ttrroganl  and  inso- 
UrU  on  Reid,  Beattie,  &c.,  for  presuming  to  arraign 
certain  opinions  of  Mr.  Locke,  himself  repaid  in  kind 
by  many  of  his  own  countrymen  for  his  theological 
novelties.  It  will  scarcely  be  aflfirmed,  that  these 
accusations  were  all  of  them  just,  or  that  any  of  them 
were  fit  or  courteous.  Must  we  therefore  say,  that 
in  order  to  avow  doubt  or  disbelief  of  a  popular  per- 
suasion without  arrogance,  it  \»  required  that  the  dis- 
sentient should  know  himself  to  possess  the  genius, 
and  foreknow  that  he  should  acquire  the  reputation, 
of  liocke,  Newton,  Boyle,  or  even  of  a  Reid  or  Beat- 
tie  t  But  as  this  knowledge  and  prescience  are  im- 
possible in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  could 
mean  no  more  than  a  strong  inward  conviction,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  a  rule,  if  it  were  universally  ea- 
tabUshed,  would  encourage  the  presumptuous,  and 
condemn  modest  and  humble  minds  alone  to  silence. 
And  as  this  silence  could  not  acquit  the  individual^ 
own  mind  of  presumption,  unless  it  were  accompa- 
nied by  conscious  acquiescence;  Modesty  itself  must 
become  an  inert  quali^,  which  even  in  private  soci- 
ety never  displays  its  charms  more  unequivocally 
than  in  its  mode  of  reconciling  moral  deference  with 
intellectual  courage,  and  general  diflSdence  with  sin- 
cerity in  the  avowal  of  the  particular  conviction. 

We  must  seek  then  elsewhere  for  the  true  marks, 
by  which  Presumption  or  Arrogance  may  be  detec^ 
ed,  and  on  which  the  charge  may  be  grounded  with 
little  hazard  of  mistake  or  ii^ustice.  And  as  I  confine 
my  present  observations  to  literature.  I  deem  such 
criteria  neither  diflicult  to  determine  or  to  api^y. 
The  first  mark,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  fVequent  bare 
asaertion  of  opinions  not  generally  received,  without 
condescending  to  prefix  or  annex  the  Acta  and  rea- 
sons on  which  such  opinions  were  formed ;  especially 
if  this  absence  of  logical  courtesy  is  supplied  by  con- 
temptuous or  abusive  treatment  of  such  as  happen  to 
doubt  of,  or  oppose,  the  decisive  ip»e  dixu  But  to 
assert,  however  nakedly,  that  a  passage  in  a  lewd  no- 
vel, in  which  the  Sacred  Writings  are  denounced  as 
more  Ukely  to  pollute  the  young  and  innocent  mind 
than  a  romance  notorious  §br  its  indecency — to  assert 
I  say,  that  auch  a  passage  argues  equal  impudence 
and  ignorance  in  its  author,  at  the  time  of  writing  and 
publishing  it — thU  is  not  arrogance;  although  to  a 
vast  majority  of  the  decent  part  of  our  countrymen  it 
would  he  su^rfluous  as  a  truism,  if  it  were  exclu- 
sively an  author's  business  to  convey  or  revive  know- 
ledge, and  not  sometimes  his  duty  to  awaken  the  in- 
dignation of  his  Reader  by  the  expreesion  of  his  own. 

A  second  species  of  this  unamiable  quality,  which 
has  often  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  War- 
ImrUmian  arrogance,  betrays  itself,  not  as  in  the  for* 
mer,  by  proud  or  petulant  omission  of  proof  or  argu- 
ment but  by  the  habit  of  ascribing  weakness  of 
intellect  or  want  of  taste  and  sensibility,  or  haid- 
ne«  of  heart,  or  corruption  of  moral  principle,  t»aL 
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who  deny  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  or  the  sufficiency 
of  evidence,  or  the  fiumev  of  the  reasoning  ad- 
duced in  its  support  This  is  indeed  not  essentially 
difierent  from  the  first,  but  assumes  a  separate  char- 
acter  from  its  accompaniments  :  for  though  both  the 
doctrine  and  its  proofs  may  have  been  legitimately 
supplied  by  the  understanding,  yet  the  bitterness  of 
personal  crimination  will  resolve  itself  into  naked 
assertion.  We  are,  therefore,  authorized  by  experi- 
ence, and  justified  on  the  principle  of  self-defence 
and  by  the  law  of  fair  retaliation,  in  attributing  it  to 
a  vicious  temper,  arrogant  from  irritability,  or  irri- 
table from  arrogance.  This  learned  arrogance  ad- 
mits of  many  gradations,  and  is  palliated  or  aggra- 
vated, accordingly  as  the  point  in  dispute  has  beea 
more  or  less  controverted,  as  the  reasoning  bears  a 
greater  or  smaller  proportion  to  the  virulence  of  the 
personal  detraction,  and  as  the  persons  or  parties, 
who  are  the  objects  of  it,  are  more  or  less  respected, 
more  or  less  worthy  of  respect.* 

Lastly,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  just  imputation  of 
presumption  when  an  individual  obtrudes  on  the 
public  eye,  with  all  the  high  pretensions  of  origin- 
ality, opinions  and  observations,  in  regard  to  which 
he  must  plead  wilful  ignorance  in  order  to  be  ac- 
quitted of  dishonest  plagiarism.  On  the  same  seat 
must  the  writer  be  placed,  who  in  a  disquisition  on 
any  important  subject  proves,  by  falsehoods  either 
of  omission  or  of  positive  error,  that  he  has  neglect- 
ed to  possess  himself,  not  only  of  the  information 
requisite  for  this  particular  subject,  but  even  of 
those  acquirements,  and  that  general  knowledge, 
which  could  alone  authorise  him  to  commence  a 
public  instructor :  this  is  an  office  which  cannot  be 
procured  gniiiM.  The  industry,  necessary  for  the 
due  exercise  of  its  functions,  is  its  purchase-money ; 
and  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  the  same  is  so 
far  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and  implies  a  pretump- 
tion  in  the  literal  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 


*Had  the  author  of  the  Divine  Laratioa  of  Moses  more 
skilfViUy  appropristad  hit  eoarse  eloquence  of  abuae.  hie  cot- 
tomaiy  aaauraoee  of  the  idiotcy.  both  in  head  and  heart,  of 
all  hii  opponents ;  if  he  had  emplojed  those  viftorous  arfu- 
saenta  of  hk  own  vehemeot  humor  in  the  defence  of  Troths 
acknowledged  and  reverenced  by  learned  men  in  rencrai ; 
or  if  he  had  confined  them  to  the  name*  of  Chubb,  Wool- 
rton,  and  other  precuraon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine ;  we  should 
perhaps  still  characterise  his  mode  of  controveray  by  its  rude 
videooe.  but  not  so  often  have  heard  bis  name  used,  even  by 
thoae  who  have  never  read  his  whtingi.  as  a  proverbial  ez- 
praasion  of  learned  Arrosance.  But  when  a  novel  and  doubt- 
ful hypothesis  of  his  own  formation  was  the  citadel  to  be 
defended,  and  hia  mephitic  hand-grenodoa  were  thrown 
with  the  (itrj  of  a  lawless  despotism  at  the  fair  reputation  of 
a  Sykes  and  a  Lardner,  we  not  only  confirm  the  verdict  of 
his  independent  contemporaries,  but  cease  to  wonder,  that 
srroffsnca  should  render  man  an  object  of  contempt  in  many, 
sod  of  aversion  In  all  instances,  when  it  was  capable  of  hur- 
ryinf  a  Christian  teacher  of  equal  talents  and  learning  into 
a  alsnderons  vulgarity,  which  escapes  our  disgust  only  when 
ws  see  the  writer's  own  reputation  the  sole  victim.  But 
throoghoat  his  great  work,  snd  the  pamphlets  in  -which  he 
supported  it,  he  alwaya  aeems  to  write  as  if  he  had  deemed 
it  a  duty  of  dacorom  to  publish  his  fancies  on  the  Mosaic 
Law,  aa  the  Law  itadf  was  delivered,  that  is.  "  in  thunders 
sod  lightnings  ;**  or  ss  if  he  had  applied  to  his  own  book 
kmesd  of  ths  ssersd  aonnt,  the  mooaee^  TA«r«  $kaU  not 
•  Umd  tmuk  UhUkt  »kM  sars/jr  kesUntior  skoi  through. 


the  word.    He  has  taken  a  thing  befoie  hfl  had  k 
quired  any  right  or  title  thereto. 

If  in  addition  to  this  unfitness  which  every  bhb 
possesses  the  means  of  ascertaining,  his  aim  sboold 
be  to  unseule  a  general  belief,  closely  coooeeifld 
with  public  and  private  quiet ;  and  if  his  language 
and  manner  be  avowedly  calculated  for  the  illitenle 
(and  perhaps  licentious)  part  of  his  countrymen; 
disgusting  as  his  presumption  must  appear,  it  ii  yet 
lost  or  evanescent  in  the  dose  neighborhood  of  hk 
guilt.  That  ilobbes  translated  Homer  in  Engliik 
verse  and  published  his  translation,  furnishes  no 
positive  evidence  of  his  self-conceit,  though  it  im* 
plies  a  great  lack  of  self-knowledge  and  ofacqosint' 
aiice  with  the  nature  of  poetry.  A  strong  wA 
often  iminses  itself  on  the  mind  for  an  actual  pow- 
er ;  the  mistake  is  favored  by  the  innocent  plessoie 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  versification,  periiapi 
by  the  appn>bution  of  intimates ;  and  the  candidate 
asks  from  more  iminrtial  readers,  that  sentence, 
which  iSature  has  not  enabled  him  to  anticipste. 
But  when  the  |>hilosopher  of  Arfalmsbury  waged 
war  with  VVallis  and  the  fundamental  trutluof  pure 
geometry,  every  instance  of  his  gross  ignorance  and 
utter  misconception  of  the  very  elementi  of  the 
science  he  proposed  to  confute,  furnished  an  odso- 
swerable  fact  in  proof  of  his  high  presumption;  sod 
the  confident  and  insulting  language  of  the  attack 
leaves  the  judicious  reader  in  as  little  doubt  of  hit 
gross  arrogance.  An  illiterate  mechanic,  whoi  mii- 
taking  some  disturbance  of  his  nerves  for  a  iiiiisca> 
lous  call  proceeds  alone  to  convert  a  tribe  of  savages, 
whoae  language  he  can  have  no  natural  roeaoi  of 
acquiring,  may  have  been  misled  by  impulses  veiy 
different  from  those  of  high  self-opinion ;  bat  the 
illiterate  perpetrator  of  "  the  Age  of  Reason."  mwl 
have  had  hii  very  ccmscience  stupified  by  the  habiio- 
al  intoxication  of  presumptuous  arrogance,  and  bs 
common-sense  over-clouded  by  the  vapors  from  hie 
heart 

As  long  therefore  as  I  obtrude  no  unsupported  as- 
sertions on  my  Readers ;  and  as  long  as  1  slate  my 
opinions  and  the  evidence  which  induced  or  compel- 
led me  to  adopt  them,  with  calmness  and  that  diffi- 
dence in  myselC  which  is  by  no  means  incompatiUe 
with  a  firm  belief  in  the  justness  of  the  opiniom 
themselves;  while  I  attack  no  man's  private  life 
from  any  cause,  and  detract  from  no  man's  honors  in 
his  public  character,  from  the  truth  of  his  doctrines, 
or  the  merits  of  his  compositions,  without  detailing 
all  my  reasons  and  resting  the  result  solely  on  the  a^ 
guments  adduced;  while  I  moreover  explain  folly 
the  motives  of  duty,  which  influenced  roe  in  resolv 
ing  to  institute  such  investigation ;  while  I  confine  all 
asperity  of  censure,  and  all  expressions  of  contempt 
to  gross  violations  of  truth,  honor,  and  decency,  to 
the  base  corrupter  and  the  detected  slanderer;  while 
I  write  on  no  subject,  which  I  have  not  studied  wilk 
my  best  attention,  on  no  subject  which  my  educatioq 
and  acquirements  have  incapacitated  me  fiom  pn^ 
perly  understanding ;  and  above  all,  while  I  appiovt 
myself,  alike  in  praise  and  in  blame,  in  close  masmi 
ing  and  in  impassioned  declamation,  a  ateady  rsmo 
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to  die  two  beat  end  surett  friends  of  all  men,  Trutu 
and  Honesty;  I  will  not  fear  an  accusation  of  either 
Frtsumption  or  Arr<^ance  from  the  good  and  the 
win :  I  ihall  pity  it  from  the  weak,  and  despise  it 
Ihni  the  wicked. 


ESSAY  V.' 


h  eodem  peetora  nallam  ait  hoM'itorain  turpiumqoe  coosor- 
ti«B :  et  eoffitara  optima  aimul  et  deterrima  non  magia  aat 
laina  ■»««»■»  qoam  ^oadem  hominis  boDum  cmb  ac  malum. 

aUlNTlLIAN. 

Then  ii  no  fellowahip  of  booor  and  baaeneaa  in  the  tame 
hraul ;  and  to  combioe  the  beat  and  the  worst  desiint  ii  no 
■ore  poaaible  in  one  mind,  than  it  is  fur  the  same  man  to  be 
at  tiM  sama  instant  virtuous  and  vicious. 

Csgutio  reritatis  omnia  faka,  si  modo  proferantur.  etiam 
qua  pfins  iaaudita  erant,  et  duudicare  et  subvertera  idooea 
asL  AUGUSTINUS. 

Akaowtedffe  of  the  truth  is  equal  to  the  task  both  of  dia- 
eeminc  and  of  confuting  all  false  assertions  and  erroneous 
arfUJBcata,  though  never  before  met  with,  if  onlj  they  maj 
frastar  be  brought  forward. 


I  HATB  nid,  that  my  very  system  com^iels  roe  to 
make  every  &ir  appeal  to  the  feelings,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  even  the  fancy.  If  these  are  to  be  with- 
held from  the  service  of  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness, 
lo  what  purpose  were  they  given  ?  in  whuso  service 
are  they  retained  7  I  have  indeed  considered  the  dis- 
piopDrtion  of  himian  passions  to  their  ordinary  ob- 
jects among  the  strongest  internal  evidences  of  our 
future  destination,  and  the  attempt  to  restore  them  to 
their  rightful  claimants,  the  most  imperious  duty  and 
the  noblest  task  of  genius.  The  verbal  enunciation 
of  this  master-truth  could  scarcely  be  new  to  me  at 
any  period  of  my  life  since  earhest  youth ;  but  I  well 
remember  the  particular  time,  when  the  words  first 
became  more  than  words  to  me,  when  they  incorpo- 
rated with  a  living  conviction,  and  took  their  place 
among  the  realities  of  my  being.  On  some  wide 
oommon  or  open  heath,  peopled  with  Ant-hills, 
during  scmie  wie  of  the  grey-cloudy  days  of  the  late 
Autumn,  many  of  my  Readers  may  have  noticed  the 
efiect  of  a  sudden  and  momentary  flash  of  sunshine 
on  all  the  countless  little  animals  within  his  view, 
aware  too  that  the  self-same  influence  was  darted  co- 
JMtantaneously  over  all  their  swarming  cities  as  far 
as  his  eye  could  reach ;  may  have  observed,  with 
what  a  kindly  force  the  gleam  stirs  and  quickens 
them  all !  and  will  have  experienced  no  un pleasur- 
able ahock  of  feeling  in  seeing  myriads  of  myriads 
of  living  and  sentient  beings  united  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  one  gay  sensation,  one  joyous  activity !  But 
awful  indeed  is  the  same  appearance  in  a  multitude 
of  rational  beings,  our  fellow-men,  in  whom  too  the 
eflect  is  produced  not  so  much  by  the  external  occa- 
sion as  from  the  active  quaUty  of  their  own  thoughts. 
I  had  walked  from  Gottingen  in  the  year  1799.  to 
wimeM  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  on  her 
viait  to  the  Baron  Von  Hartzberg's  seat,  five  miles 


from  the  University.  The  spacious  outer  court  of  the 
palace  was  crowded  with  men  and  women,  a  sea  of 
heads,  with  a  number  of  children  rising  out  of  it 
from  their  fathers'  shoulders.  After  a  btizz  of  two 
hours'  expectation,  the  avant-courier  rode  at  full  speed 
into  the  Court  At  the  loud  cracks  of  his  long  whip 
and  the  trampling  of  his  horse's  hoofs,  the  universal 
shock  and  thrill  of  emotion — I  have  not  language  to 
convey  it — expressed  as  it  was  in  such  manifbi 
looks,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  yet  with  one  and  the 
same  feeling  in  the  eyes  of  all !  Recovering  from 
the  first  inevitable  contagion  of  sjrmpathy,  I  involun> 
tarily  exclaimed,  though  in  a  language  to  myself 
alone  intelligible,  "O  man!  ever  nobler  than  thy 
circumstances!  Spread  but  the  mist  of  obactire  feel- 
ing over  any  form,  and  even  a  woman  incapable  of 
blessing  or  of  injury  to  thee  shall  be  welcomed  with 
an  intensity  of  emotion  adequate  to  the  reception  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world !" 

To  a  creature  so  highly,  so  fearfully  gifled,  who, 
alienated  as  he  is  by  a  sorcery  scarcely  less  mysteri 
oua  than  the  nature  on  which  it  is  exercised,  yet  like 
the  fabled  son  of  Jove  in  the  evil  day  of  his  sensual 
bewitchment,  lifts  the  spindles  and  distaffi  of  Om* 
phale  with  the  arm  of  a  giant.  Truth  is  self-restora- 
tion :  for  that  which  is  the  correlative  of  Truth,  the 
existence  of  absolute  Life,  is  the  only  object  which 
can  attract  towards  it  the  whole  depth  and  mass  of 
his  fluctuating  Being,  and  alone  therefore  can  unite 
Calmness  with  Elevation.  But  it  must  be  Truth 
without  alloy  and  unsophisticated.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  indistinct  conceptions,  as  the  counterfeits  of  the 
Ideal  and  Transcendent,  that  evil  and  vanity  exercise 
their  tyranny  on  the  feelings  of  man.  The  Powen 
of  Darkness  are  poUtic  if  not  wise ;  but  surely  nothing 
can  be  more  irrational  in  the  pretended  children 
of  Light,  than  to  enlist  themselves  imder  the  banners 
of  Truth,  and  yet  rest  their  hopes  on  an  alliance  with 
Delusicwi. 

Among  the  numerous  artifices,  by  which  austere 
truths  are  to  be  soflened  down  into  palatable  false- 
hoods, and  Virtue  and  Vice,  like  the  atoms  of  Epicu- 
rus, to  receive  that  insensible  dinamen  which  is  to 
make  them  meet  each  other  half  way,  I  have  an 
especial  dislike  to  the  expression.  Pious  Frauds. 
Piety  indeed  shrinks  from  the  very  phrase,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  mix  poison  with  the  cup  of  Blessing :  while 
the  expediency  of  the  measures  which  this  phrase 
was  framed  to  recommend  or  palliate,  appears  more 
and  more  suspicious,  as  the  range  of  our  experience 
widens,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  records  of 
History  becomes  more  extensive  and  accurate.  One 
of  the  most  seductive  arguments  of  Infidelity  grounds 
itself  on  the  numerous  passages  in  the  works  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  asserting  the  lawfulness  of  Deceit 
for  a  grxxl  purpose.  That  the  Fathers  held,  almost 
without  exception,  "  That  wholly  without  breach  of 
duty  it  is  allowed  to  the  Teachers  and  heads  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  employ  artifices,  to  intermix 
falsehoods  with  truths,  and  especially  to  deceive  the 
enemies  of  the  faith,  provided  only  they  hereby  serve 
the  interests  of  Truth  and  the  advantage  of  maiy 
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kind,*'*  ■  the  unwilling  confe«ion  of  Ribof  :  (Pro-  est  light,  the  whole  queation  of  monl  obligatiai  i» 

gram,  de  Oeeonomia  Patrum.)  St  Jerom.  as  ii  shown  specting  the  oommuniciition  of  Truth,  its  ezteot  vd 

by  the  citations  of  this  learned  Theologian,  boldly  conditions.    I  would  fain  obviate  all  appreheoaoai 

attributes  this  management  {fcdsUatem  di^peMotivam)  either  of  my  incaution  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  aoj  ii. 

even  to  the  Apostles  themselves.    But  why  speak  I  sincere  reser\'e  on  the  other,  by  pnyvii^  that  Ike 

of  the  advantage  given  to  the  opponents  of  Christian-  more  strictly  we  adhere  to  the  Letter  d  the  monl 

ity  7    Alas !  to  thui  doctrine  chiefly,  and  to  the  prao-  law  in  this  respect,  the  more  completely  shall  m 

tices  derived  from  it,  we  must  attribute  the  utter  reconcile  the  law  with  prudence ;  thus  secoring  a 

corruptionof  the  Religion  itself  for  so  many  ages,  and  purity  in  the  inrinciple  without  mischief  frm  ihe 

even  now  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  practice.    I  would  not,  I  could  not  dare,  addrea  mjr 

world.    By  a  system  of  accommodating  Truth  to  countrymen  as  a  Friend,  if  I  might  not  justify  fkt 

Falsehood,  the    Pastors  of  the  Church  gradually  assumption  of  that  sacred  title  by  more  than  mere 

changed  the  life  and  light  of  the  Gospel  into  the  very  veracity,  by  open-heartedness.    Pleasure,  mostoAoi 

superstitions  which  they  were  commissioned  to  die-  delusive,  may  be  bom  of  delusion.    Pleasurs,  her 

perse,  and  thus  paganized  Christianity  in  order  to  self  a  sorceress,  may  pitch  her  tents  on  endisoMd 

ckriaten  Paganism.    At  this  very  hour  Europe  groans  ground.    But  Happiness  (or,  to  use  a  iar  more  aoeo- 

and  bleeds  in  consequence.  rate  as  well  as  more  comprehensive  term,  solid 

So  much  in  proof  and  exemplification  of  the  pn>>  Well-Being)  can  be  built  on  Virtue  alone. and  nrait 

bable  expediency  of  pious  deception,  as  suggested  by  of  necessity  have  Truth  ibr  its  foundation.    Add  to 

its  known  and  recorded  consequences.    An  honest  the  known  fact  that  the  meanest  of  men  ieeb  him- 

man,  however,  possesses  a  clearer  light  than  that  of  self  insulted  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deoeiTe 

History.    He  knows,  that  by  sacrificing  the  law  of  him ;  and  hates  and  despises  the  man  who  hsd  st* 

his  reason  to  the  maxim  of  pretended  prudence,  he  tempted  it    What  place  then  is  left  in  the  heaitibr 

nurchases  the  sword  with  the  loss  of  the  arm  that  is  Virtue  to  build  on,  if  in  any  case  we  may  dare  p^l^ 

to  wield  it    The  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  own  tise  on  others  what  we  should  feel  as  a  cruel  sod 

moral  being,  are  the  ground  and  condition  of  all  contemptuous  wrong  in  our  own  penoos?   Emrf 

other  duties ;  and  to  set  our  nature  at  strife  with  it-  parent  possesses  the  opportunity  of  obeervii^,  how 

self  for  a  good  purpose,  implies  the  same  sort  of  pru-  deeply  children  resent  the  injury  of  a  delustoo;  sod 

dence,  as  a  priest  of  Diana  would  have  manifested,  if  men  laugh  at  the  falsehoods  that  were  imposed  oo 

who  should  have  proposed  to  dig  up  the  celebrated  themselves  during  their  childhood,  it  is  because  th^ 

charcoal  foundations  of  the  mighty  Temple  of  Ephe-  are  not  good  and  wise  enough  to  contemphite  tfte 

BUS,  in  order  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  bumt-oflerings  on  past  in  the  present,  and  ao  to  produce  by  a  virtnoia 

its  altars.     Truth,  Virtue  and  Happiness,  may  be  and  thoughtful  sensibility  that  continuity  in  tbeir 

distinguished  from  each  other,  but  cannot  be  divided,  self-consciousness,  which  Nature  has  made  the  law 

They  subsist  by  a  mutual  co>inherance,  which  gives  of  their  animal  life.    Ingratitude,  sensoaUty,  and 

a  shadow  of  divinity  even  to  our  human  nature,  hardness  of  heart,  all  flow  from  this  source.   Meo 

**  Will  ye  speak  deceitfully  for  God  7"  is  a  searching  are  ungrateful  to  others  only  when  they  have  oesaed 

question,  which  most  afllectingly  represents  the  grief  to  look  back  on  their  former  selves  with  joy  and  ten- 

and  impatience  of  anuncorrupted  mind  at  perceiving  demess.    They  exist  in  fragments.    Annihilated  ai 

a  good  cause  defended  by  ill  means :  and  assuredly  u>  the  Post,  they  are  dead  to  the  Future,  or  seek  for 

if  any  temptation  can  provoke  a  well-regulated  tern-  the  proofs  of  it  everywhere,  only  not  (where  akne 

per  to  intolerance,  it  is  the  shameless  aasertbn,  that  they  can  be  found)  in  themselves.    A  contempoiafj 

Truth  and  Falsehood  are  indifilerent  in  their  own  Pbet  has  expressed  and  illustrated  ihm  sentimeDl 

natures ;  that  the  former  is  as  often  injurious  (and  with  equal  fineness  of  thought  and  tendemesa  of 

therefore  criminal)  and  the  latter  on  many  occasions  feeling : 

as  beneficial  (and  consequently  meritorious)  as  the 

former.  ^'  ^^"^^  ^^^  "^  ^^^  '  b«bold 

A  rain-bow  in  the  tkyt 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to  place  im-  So  wss  it  when  my  life  becan ; 

mediately  before  my  Readers  in  the  fullest  and  clear-  Bo  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 


Bo  let  it  be,  when  I  grow  old. 
Or  let  me  die. 


*Htegrum  0mnmo  DoetoribuMet  catuM  Ckrutiam  JinU,-  j^^  child  is  Fbaer  of  t\t  Jlfam. 

UUhuM  e*.e.  Kt  AoU»  ver^ent  falsa  veruxnU^BcatU  et  ^^  ^  ,„^^  ^^        ^        ^^  ^ 

imprimu  rthgt^  koHcs  faUant,  dummodo  vcrUal.s  cam-  ^^^  uu:h  tc  Huk  hf  natural  p.>lr.t 

modiM  et  uUUtati  nuervmt— 1  tni»t  I  need  not  add.  that  the  WORDSWORTH. 

imputation  of  tach  principle!  of  action  to  the  firal  inapired  ttuowuKin. 

Propagators  of  Cbrutianily,  is  founded  on  the  g roM  niaeon-    

struction  of  those  paMagea  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  in  />        j    l      ■.              v       v. 

which  the  necewity  of  employing  different  argamenta  to  men  *  I  am  informed,  that  these  rery  lines  hare  been  died,  aaa 

of  different  capaciUee  and  prejudices,  ia  auppoaed  and  ao-  «»«»«»«n  of  <le»P»csble  puerilitf.    8o  much  the  woiaefortha 

eeded  to.    In  other  word.,  St.  Paul  strove  to  apeak  intelligi-  «'**»•  -No*  willingly  in  ki»  preaenee  would  I  beboU  the  na 

bly,  willingly  aacrificed  indifferent  thlnga  to  mattera  of  im-  wiUog  behind  our  mountams.  or  listen  to  a  tale  of  diaticaioc 

ponance.  and  acted  courteously  as  a  man.  in  order  to  win  virtue.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  quiet  toar  oo  any  o«s 

attention  as  an  Apostle.    A  traveller  prefers  for  daily  use  the  ^^*^^    ^"*  '«*  "»•  «••<»  ^^^  *•  <*«" '    The  Poet  sang  fcr 


coin  of  the  nation  through  which  he  is  passing,  to  bullion  or  ^  I^^">«-  ^^  what  value  indeed,  to  a  aaoe  miod.  are  tha 
the  mintage  of  hia  own  oonniry :  and  is  this  to  juaUfy  a  aoe-  J*'''"!*  «'  dwl'kmga  of  one  man.  grounded  on  the  mere  aawr 
eeeding  traveller  in  the  use  of  counterfeit  coin  1  tioo*  ol"  "other  1   Opinions  formed  from  opinion*— what  aia 
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AIm!  the  pemicioiis  inflaence  of  this  lax  morality  ex- 
adi  from  the  nuneiy  and  the  school  to  the  cabinet  and 
■ate.  It  is  a  common  weakneai  with  men  in  power, 
iho  have  used  dianmulation  succeMfully,  to  form  a 
mmm  for  the  use  of  it,  dupes  to  the  love  of  duping ! 
i  pride  is  flattered  by  these  lies.  He  who  fancies 
htt  he  must  be  perpetually  stooping  down  to  the  |ve- 
adices  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  perpetually  remind- 
V  and  re-assuring  himself  of  his  own  vast  superior- 
f  Id  them.  But  no  real  greatness  can  long  co-exist 
ith  deceit.  The  whole  Acuities  of  roan  must  be 
Sited  in  order  to  noble  energies ;  and  he  who  ii  not 
fnesUy  sincere  lives  in  but  half  his  being,  self-mu- 
■Isd.  self^parelyzed. 

Hie  Uuer  part  of  the  proposition,  which  has  drawn 
•  into  this  discussion,  that  I  mean  in  which  the  roo- 
Bljr  of  intentional  felsehood  is  asserted,  may  safely 
I  trusted  to  the  Reader*s  own  moral  sense.  Is  it  a 
oondleas  apfurehension,  that  the  patrons  and  admi- 
9  of  BQch  publicaticms  may  receive  the  pimishment 
their  indiscretion  in  the  conduct  of  their  sons  and 
lughters  ?  The  suspicion  of  methodinn  must  be  ex- 
cted  by  every  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  car- 
Mi  his  examination  respecting  the  books  which  are 
lie  on  his  breakfastrtable,  farther  than  to  their  free- 
KD  from  gross  verbal  indecencies,  and  broad  avow- 
■  of  atheism  in  the  tide^ge.  For  the  existence  of 
1  intelligent  first  cause  may  be  ridiculed  in  the  notes 
r  one  poem,  or  placed  doubtfully  as  one  of  two  or 
iree  possible  hypotheses,  in  the  very  opening  of  an- 
dier  poem,  and  both  be  considered  as  works  of  safe 
romiscuous  reading  "virginibus  puerinque:"  and 
■B  too  by  many  a  father  of  a  family,  who  would  hold 
imself  culpable  in  permitting  his  child  to  form  hab- 
it of  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with  a  person  of  loose 
■lata,  and  think  it  even  criminal  to  receive  into  hii 
oose  a  private  tutor  without  a  previous  inquiry  con- 
eming  his  opinions  and  principles,  as  well  as  his 
lanners  and  outward  conduct  How  little  f  am  an 
nemy  to  free  inquiry  of  the  boldest  kind,  and  where 
be  authors  have  diflered  the  most  widely  from  my 
rwn  convictions  and  the  general  faith  of  mankind, 
lovided  only,  the  enquiry  be  conducted  with  that 
erioosness,  which  naturally  accompanies  the  love  of 
mth,  and  that  it  w  evidently  intended  for  the  perusal 
€  those  only,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  capable 
if  weighing  the  arguments,  I  shall  have  abundant 
iccasion  of  proving  in  the  course  of  this  work.  Qutn 
pm  philotophia  talihua  e  duputationibug  non  nisi  ben- 
fkium  recipit.  Nam  si  vera  proponit  homo  ingenio- 
scf  veritatisque  amans,  nova  ad  earn  accessio  fiet :  sin 
faUa^  re/iUatione  eorum  priores  tanto  magis  sUUriUen- 
mr*    Gauuei  SysL  Cosm.  p.  42. 

hsF.  but  cloud*  sailing  under  cioud«  which  impresi  thsdowi 
900  ■hsdowal 

Fnnf  um  pdle  proeul,  jubeo !  nam  quid  mihi  fiinffo  1 
Cooireniuflt  ■tomscbo  non  minus  iita  mo. 

1  wu  always  pleased  with  the  moUo  placed  under  the  fi(vre 
if  the  Rosemary  in  old  Herbab: 

Bus,  apafe !  Hand  tibo  spiro. 
*  (TVoas/afisa.)— Moreover,  Philoeophy  itself  cannot  bat 


The  assertion,  that  truth  is  often  no  less  dangerous 
than  falsehood,  sounds  less  oflensively  at  the  first 
hearing,  only  because  it  hides  its  deformity  in  an 
equivocation,  or  double  meaning  of  the  word  truth. 
What  may  be  rightly  affirmed  of  truth,  used  as  ty- 
non3rroous  with  verbal  accuracy,  is  transferred  to  it 
in  its  higher  sense  of  veracity.  By  verbal  truth  we 
mean  no  more  than  the  correspondence  of  a  given 
fact  to  given  words.  In  moral  truth,  we  involve  like- 
wise the  intention  of  the  speaker,  that  his  words 
should  correspond  to  his  thoughts  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  expects  them  to  be  understood  by  others : 
and  in  this  latter  import  we  are  always  supposed  to 
use  the  word,  whenever  we  speak  of  truth  absolutely, 
or  as  a  possible  subject  of  a  moral  merit  or  demerit 
It  is  verbally  true,  that  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  it  is 
written :  **  As  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner,  and  he 
that  sweareth  as  he  tfiat  feareth  an  oath.  A  man 
hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun,  than  to  eat,  and 
to  drink,  and  to  be  merry.  For  there  is  one  event 
unto  all :  the  living  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the 
dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more 
a  reward."  But  he  who  should  repeat  these  words, 
with  this  assurance,  to  an  ignorant  man  in  the  hour 
of  his  temptation,  lingering  at  the  door  of  the  ale- 
house, or  hesitating  as  to  the  testimony  required  of 
him  in  the  court  of  justice,  would,  spite  of  this  verbal 
truth,  be  a  liar,  and  the  murderer  of  his  brother's  con- 
science. Veracity,  therefore. not  mere  accuracy;  to 
convey  truth,  not  merely  to  say  it ;  is  the  point  of 
duty  in  dispute :  and  the  only  difficulty  in  the  mind 
of  an  honest  man  arises  from  the  doubt,  whether  more 
then  veracity  (i.  e.  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth) 
is  not  demanded  of  him  by  the  law  of  conscience ; 
whether  it  does  not  exact  simplicity ;  that  is,  the  truth 
only,  and  the  whole  truth.  If  we  can  solve  this  dif^ 
ficulty,  if  we  can  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  law  of  universal  reason  commands  the 
communication  of  the  truth  independently  of  conse- 
quences altogether,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  there  is  any  such  probability  of  evil  conse- 
quences from  such  commtmication,  as  can  justify  the 
assertion  of  its  occasional  criminality,  as  can  perplex 
us  in  the  conception,  or  disturb  us  in  the  performance, 
of  our  duty. 

The  conscience,  or  efllective  reason,  commands  the 
design  of  conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  thing 
spoken  of,  when  this  is  practicable :  but  at  all  events 
a  right  notion,  or  none  at  all.  A  school-master  is 
under  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  certain  rule  in 
simple  arithmetic  empirically,  (do  so  and  so,  and  the 
sum  will  always  prove  true)  the  necessary  truth  of 
the  rule  (i.  e.  that  the  rule  having  been  adhered  to, 
die  sum  must  always  prove  true)  reqiuring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  higher  mathematics  for  its  demonstra- 
tion. He,  however,  conveys  a  right  notion,  though 
he  cannot  convey  the  adequate  one. 

derive  benefit  from  such  discussions.  For  if  a  man  of  xenius 
and  a  lover  of  Truth  brinss  just  positions  before  tbe  Public 
there  is  a  fresh  accession  to  the  stock  of  Philosophic  Insight; 
but  if  erroneous  positions,  the  former  Truths  will  by  the  coo- 
ftatation  be  established  so  much  tbe  more  firmly. 
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ESSAY  VI. 


lloXviia^iij  xdpra  fth  u^cXsei,  cipra  y2  pXdxru  Hv 
I^ovra  *ia<pe\iti  fiiv  rdv  i^ihv  'avipOf  fiXdirrti  ii 
rdv  ftfjiSluf  ^wvcDvra  rav  liroj*  Kal  Iv  ravH  irtfttf. 
Xpi7*  it  Kaipo^  ftirpa  iiilvat'  co<ptit^  yif  eZro^f 
'^o^S'i  *o*  i^  '("  caipoD  fuTviv  nov9iKri\  unwfihia^ 
atiCitCiVf  o'c  xapadi  x®*^"*  ^  ^PY^  Y^^  /"'*'»  "'*'"»  ^' 
(J/ndiut  alrlriv)  })^ovci  ittapta^. 

Heeaclitus  apud  Slobaeum^  (Serm.  nxiv. 

£d.L^d.p.2ie.) 

(Trmulatiafn.) —Qemnl  Knowledge  and  ready  Talent 
majr  be  of  very  rreal  benefit,  but  Ihey  may  likewiee  be  of 
▼ery  (reat  diMerrice  to  the  poMewor.  They  are  biffhiy  ad- 
vantageoiu  to  the  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  dezterooa  in 
applying  them  ;  but  they  injure  your  fluent  holder  forth  on  all 
•ahjects  in  ail  companiea.  It  is  necenary  to  know  the  mea- 
Buree  of  the  time  and  occasion  :  for  this  is  the  very  boundary 
of  wisdom— (that  by  which  it  b  defined,  and  distinguished 
from  mere  ability.)  But  he,  who  without  regard  to  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  time  and  the  audience  "  will  soar  in  the  high  rea- 
son of  his  fancies  with  his  garland  and  singing  rob«>a  about 
him."  will  not  acquire  the  credit  of  seriousness  amidst  frivo- 
lity, but  will  be  condemned  for  his  silliness,  as  the  greatest 
idler  of  the  company  because  the  most  unseaaonable. 


The  Moral  Law,  it  haa  been  thown,  permita  an 
inadequate  communication  of  unaophislicated  truth. 
on  the  condition  that  it  alone  is  practicable,  and  binda 
us  to  silence  when  neither  ia  in  our  power.  We 
must  first  inquire  then,  What  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute, and  what  may  allowably  accompany,  a  right 
though  inadequate  notion?  And  secondly,  what  are 
the  circumstances,  from  which  we  may  deduce  the 
impracticability  of  conveying  even  a  right  notion; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  circumstances  it 
therefore  becomes  our  duty  to  ascertain  ?  In  answer 
to  the  first  question,  the  conscience  demands:  1. 
That  it  should  be  the  wish  and  design  of  the  mind 
to  convey  the  truth  only;  that  if  in  addition  to  the 
negative  lorn  implied  in  its  inadequatene8s,the  notion 
communicated  should  lead  to  any  positive  error,  the 
cause  should  lie  in  the  fault  or  defect  of  the  Recipi- 
ent, not  of  the  Communicator,  whose  paramotmt  duty, 
whose  inalienable  right  it  is  to  {^reserve  his  own  In- 
tegrity,* the  integral  character  of  his  own  moral 
Being.  Self-respect ;  the  reverence  which  he  owes 
to  the  presence  of  Humanity  in  the  person  of  his 
neighbor ;  the  reverential  upholding  of  the  faith  of 
man  in  man ;  gratitude  for  the  particular  act  of  con- 

*  The  b«f*t  and  miiet  forcible  sense  of  a  word  is  often  that, 
which  is  roniniiied  in  its  EtymuluKy.  The  Author  of  the 
Poems  I  The  Synagogue)  frequeniljr  aflixed  to  Herbert's 
"  TempU,*'  gives  the  oriaioul  purport  of  the  word  Integrity, 
m  the  following  lines  (fourth  stanza  of  the  eighth  Poem.) 

Next  to  Sincerity,  remember  still. 

Thou  must  resolve  upon  Integrity, 

God  will  have  iM  thou  hast,  thy  mind,  thy  will. 

Thy  thoughts,  thy  words,  thy  works. 

And  again,  aAer  some  verses  on  Constancy  and  Humility, 
Iha  Poem  concludes  with— 

He  that  desires  to  see 
The  face  of  God,  in  his  religion  must 
Biooere,  CMtsre,  constant  and  humble  be. 


fidence ;  and  religious  awe  lor  the  divine  pnrpoM 
in  tho  giA  of  language  ;  are  duties  too  meni  ni 
important  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gvemes  of  an  infr 
vidual  concerning  the  advantages  to  be  gained  bf 
the  breach  of  them.  2.  It  b  further  required,  dat 
the  supposed  error  shall  not  be  such  as  will  penrol 
or  materially  vitiate  the  imperfect  truth,  in  ooounh 
nicating  which  we  had  unwillingly,  though  not  p» 
haps  unwittingly,  occa$ioned  it.  A  Barbarian  lo  ia> 
structed  in  the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  lofiniiB 
Being  as  to  be  left  wholly  ignorant  oi  his  moral  it* 
tributes,  would  have  acquired  none  but  errooeoai 
notions  even  of  the  former.  At  the  very  best,  be 
would  gain  only  a  theory  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  with; 
but  more  prolmbly,  would  deduce  the  belief  oft 
Moloch  or  a  Baal.  (For  the  idea  of  an  irresiilifale 
invisible  Being  naturally  produces  terror  in  the  miod 
of  uninstnicted  and  unprotected  man,  and  with  temr 
there  will  be  associated  whatever  had  been  aocat* 
tomed  to  excite  it,  as  anger,  vengeance,  &.c  \  u  m 
proved  by  the  Mythology  of  all  barbarous  natioaa.; 
This  must  be  the  case  with  all  organized  truths;  the 
component  parts  derive  their  significance  from  the 
idea  of  the  whole.  Bolingbroke  removed  Lo?e,  Ji»- 
tice,  and  Choice,  from  Power  and  Intelligence,  and 
pretended  to  have  lefl  unimpaired  the  conviction  d* 
a  Deity.  He  might  as  consistently  have  paralysed 
the  optic  nerve,  and  then  excused  himself  by  affiiiD- 
ing,  that  he  had,  however,  not  touched  the  eye. 

The  third  condition  of  a  right  though  inadequate 
notion  is,  that  the  error  occasioned  be  greatly  out* 
weighed  by  the  importance  ot  the  truth  oommtini- 
cated.    The  rustic  would  have  little  reason  to  thaok 
the  philosopher,  who  should  give  him  true  concep* 
tions  of  the  fplly  of  believing  in  ghosts,  omem, 
dreams,  &c.  at  the  price  of  abandoning  his  faith  in 
Providence  and  in  the  continued  existence  of  hii 
fellow-creatures  a(\er  their  death.    The  teeth  of  the 
old  serpent  planted  by  the  Cadmosea  of  French 
Literature,  under  Lewis  XV.  produced  a  jJenteooi 
crop  of  Philosophers  and  Truth-trumpeters  of  this 
kind,  in  the  reign  of  his  Successor.    They  taught 
many  truths,  historical,  political,  physiological,  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  diffused  their  notions  so  widely, 
that  the  very  ladies  and  hair-dressers  of  Paris  be* 
came  fluent  Encyclopcrditstg :  and   the    sole   price 
which  their  Hchoiars  paid  for  these  treasures  of  new 
information,  was  lo  believe  Christianity  an  impostare, 
the  Scriptures  a   forgery,   the  worship  (if  not  die 
belief)  of  God  a  supcrMtilion,  hell  a  fable,  heaven  a 
dream,  our  life  without  Providence,  and  our  death 
without  hope.    They  became  as  gods  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  of  this*  Upas  tree  of  knowledge  and  liberty  had 
opened   thoir  eyes  to  perceive   that  they  were  no 
more  than  beasts — somewhat  more  cunning  perhaps, 
and  abundantly  more  mischievous.     What  can  be 
conceived  more  natural  than  the  result, — thatself^ 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Hrrbert,  thnt  model  of  a 
man,  a  Gomlemnn,  and  a  Clnrsyman,  let  mc  add.  that  the 
quaininess  of  some  of  hi*  thoughta  not  of  his  di<*4ioo,  tbsa 
which  nothinn  can  be  more  pure,  manly,  and  unaffected,  has 
blinded  modem  readers  to  the  great  general  nMrit  of  bis  P»* 
ems,  which  are  for  the  most  part  exquisite  in  their  kind. 
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acknowledged  beam  shoald  fint  act,  and  next  ■ufler 
ihonaelvee  to  be  treated  as  beaits.  We  judge  by 
eonpamon.  To  exclude  the  great  is  to  magnify  the 
Itde.  The  disbelief  of  eawntial  wisdom  and  good- 
MM,  neceaarily  prepares  the  imagination  for  the 
■premacy  of  cunning  with  malignity.  Folly  and 
Tiee  have  their  appropriate  religions,  as  well  as  vir- 
tue and  true  knowledge ;  and  in  some  way  or  other 
took  will  dance  round  the  golden  calf,  and  wicked 
muk  beat  their  timbrels  and  kettledrums 

To  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  humao  ucrifice  and  parent's  tetui. 

My  feelings  have  led  me  on,  and  in  my  illustration 
I  had  almost  lost  from  my  view  the  subject  to  be 
iliastrated.    One  condition  yet  remains:    that  the 
error  Ibreseen  shall  not  be  of  a  kind  to  prevent  or 
impede   the  afler  acquirement  of  that  knowledge 
^rtiich  will  remove  it.    Observe,  how  graciously 
Mature  instructs  her  human  children.    She  cannot 
give  ua  the  knowledge  derived  from  sight  without 
occaaioning  us  at  first  to  mistake  images  of  reflection 
for  substances.    But  the  very  consequences  of  the 
deloaion  lead  inevitably  to  its  detection ;  and  out  of 
tiie  ashea  of  the  error  rises  a  now  flower  of  know- 
ledge.  We  not  only  see,  but  are  enabled  to  discover 
by  what  means  we  see.    So  too  we  are  under  the 
ncceaaity,  in  given  circumstances,  of  mistaking  a 
aqnare  for  a  round  object .-  but  ere  the  mistake  can 
have  any  practical  consequences,  it  is  not  only  re- 
moved, but  its  removal  gives  us  the  symbol  of  a 
new  lact,  that  of  distance.    In  a  nmilar  train  of 
thought,  though  more  fancifully,  I  might  have  eluci- 
dated the  preceding  condition,  and  have  referred  our 
hurrying  enlighteners  and  revolutionary  amputators 
to  the  gentleness  of  Nature,  in  the  oak  and  the 
beech,  the  dry  foliage  of  which  she  pushes  oflT  only 
by  the  propulsion  of  the  new  buds,  that  supply  its 
|Jace.    My  friends !   a  clothing  even  of  withered 
leaves  is  bettor  than  bareness. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  and  conditicms 
of  a  right  notion,  it  remains  to  determine  the  circimi- 
stanoea  which  tend  to  render  the  communication  of  it 
impracticable,  and  oblige  us  of  course,  to  abstain  from 
the  attempt— oblige  us  not  to  convey  falsehood  under 
the  pretext  of  mying  truth.  These  circumstances,  it 
is  plain,  must  consist  either  in  natural  or  moral  impe- 
diments. The  former,  including  the  obvious  greda- 
tioiiB  of  constitutional  insensibility  and  derangement, 
preclude  all  temptation  to  misconduct,  as  well  as  all 
probability  of  ill -consequences  from  accidental  over- 
sight, on  the  part  of  the  communicator.  Far  other- 
wise ia  it  with  the  impediments  from  moral  causes. 
These  demand  all  the  attention  and  forecast  of  the 
genuine  lovers  of  truth  in  the  matter,  the  manner, 
and  the  time  of  their  communications,  public  and 
private :  and  these  are  the  ordinary  materials  of  the 
vain  and  the  factious,  determine  them  in  the  choice 
3f  their  audiences  and  of  their  arguments,  and  to 
each  argument  give  powers  not  its  own.  They  are 
distinguishable  into  two  sources,  the  streams  from 
which,  however,  must  oflen  become  confluent,  via. 
hindrances  from  tgnoraaof  (I  here  use  the  wx>rd  in 
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relation  to  the  habits  of  reasoning  as  well  as  to  the 
previous  knowledge  requisite  for  the  due  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject)  and  hindrances  from  predominant 
patsioM.* 

From  both  these  the  law  of  conscience  commands 
us  to  abstain,  because  such  being  the  ignorance  and 
such  the  passions  of  the  supposed  auditors,  we  ought 
to  deduce  the  impracticability  of  conveying  not  only 
adequate  but  even  right  notions  of  our  own  convic- 
tions: much  less  does  it  permit  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  causes  of  this  impracticability  in  order  to  procure 
nominal  proselytes,  each  of  wh<Nn  will  have  a  diflbr* 
ent,  and  all  a  false,  conception  of  those  notions  that 
were  to  be  conveyed  for  their  truth's  sake  alone. 
Whatever  is  (or  but  for  some  defect  in  our  moral  cha- 
racter would  have  been)  foreseen  as  preventing  the 
conveyance  of  our  thoughts,  makes  the  attempt  an 
act  of  self-contradiction:  and  whether  the  faulty 
cause  exist  in  our  choice  of  unfit  words  or  otir  choice 
of  unfit  auditors,  the  result  is  the  same  and  so  is  the 
guilt.  We  have  voluntarily  communicated  falsehood. 

Thus  (without  reference  to  eontequencet^  if  only 
one  short  digression  be  excepted)  from  the  sole  prin- 
ciple of  self-consistence  or  moral  integrity,  we  have 
evolved  the  clue  of  right  reason,  which  we  are 
hound  to  follow  in  the  communication  of  truth. 
Now  then  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  reader,  whether  he  who  most  faithfully 
odhercs  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  conscience  will 
not  likewise  act  in  the  strictest  correspondence  to  the 
maxims  of  prudence  and  sound  policy.  I  am  at  least 
unable  to  recollect  a  single  instance,  either  in  history 
or  in  my  personal  experience,  of  a  preponderance  of 
injurious  consequences  from- the  publication  of  any 
truth,  under  the  observance  of  the  moral  conditions 
above  stated:  much  less  can  I  even  imagine  any 
case,  in  which  truth,  as  truth,  can  be  pernicious. 
But  if  the  asserter  of  the  indiflerency  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  their  own  natures,  attempt  to  justify  his 
position  by  confining  the  word  truth,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  correspondence  of  given  words  to  given 
facts,  without  reference  to  the  total  impression  left  by 
such  words ;  what  is  this  more  than  to  assert,  that 
articulated  sounds  are  things  of  moral  indiflfcrency  f 
and  that  we  may  relate  a  fact  accurately  and  never- 
theless dloeive  gmssly  and  wickedly  ?  Blifil  related 
accurately  Tom  Jones's  riotous  joy  during  his  bene- 
factor's illness,  only  omitting  that  this  joy  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  physician's  having  pronounced  him  out 
of  danger.  Blifil  was  not  the  less  a  liar  for  being  an 
accurate  matter-of-fact  liar.  Tdl-trutht  in  the  service 
of  falsehood  we  find  every  where,  of  various  names 
aiHl  various  occupations,  from  the  elderly-young 
women  that  discuss  the  love-afibirs  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance  at  the  village  tea-tables,  to  the  ano* 
nymous  calumniatore  of  literary  merit  in  reviews,  and 
the  more  daring  malignants,  who  dole  out  discon- 
tent, innovation  and  panic,  in  political  journals:  and 
a  most  pernicious  race  of  liars  they  are !  But  who 
ever  doubted  it  T  Why  should  our  moral  feelings  be 
shocked,  and  the  holiest  words  with  all  their  vene> 

*  See  the  Ai^tbor't  Seeood  Lay  Sermon. 
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rable  aasociationB  he  profaned,  in  order  to  bring  forth 
a  Tniism  ?  But  thus  it  is  for  the  moet  part  with  the 
venders  of  startling  paradoies.  In  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  to  gain  for  their  author  the  character  of  a 
bold  and  original  thinker,  they  are  false  even  to  ab- 
surdity ;  and  the  sense  in  which  they  are  true  and 
harmless,  conveys  so  mere  a  Truism,  that  it  even  bor- 
ders on  Nonsense.    How  often  have  we  heard  "Tiik 

Rights  of  Man — hurra  ! ^Thf.  Sovereignty  op 

THE  People — hurra!"  roared  out  by  men  who,  if 
called  upon  in  another  place  and  before  another  au- 
dience, to  explain  themselves,  would  give  to  the 
words  a  meaning,  in  which  the  most  monarchical  of 
their  political  opponents  would  admit  them  to  be 
true,  but  which  would  contain  nothing  new,  or 
■trange,  or  stimulant,  nothing  to  flatter  the  pride  or 
kindle  the  passions  of  the  populace. 


ESSAY  VII. 


At  profanum  vulgna  lectorum  quoroodo  arcundem  ctX  ?  Li- 
brime  noatrii  jubeamut,  ut  coram  indignit  obmuteicant  1 
Si  lingvia,  ut  dicitur,  emcrtuis  utamur,  ehou !  ingenium 
quoquB  nobli  eroortuum  jacet:  tin  aliter,  Mincrvae  lecreta 
craMii  ludibrium  divulgamut,  et  Dianam  noiirum  impurb 
hujui  MMuIi  Acteonibu*  nudam  proferimuK.  Retpondeo : — 
ad  iooommoditatefl  hujtiiinodi  OTitandai,  nee  Grace  nee 
Latioe  leribere  opiu  est.  Sufficiet,  not  licca  luce  usoa 
fuine  ct  •trictiore  argumentandi  melhodo.  Suffidet,  inno- 
center,  utiliicr  icripsitfie :  cventuf  est  apud  lectorcm.  Nuper 
emptum  eit  a  nobi*  Ciceronianum  istud  "de  officii,*'  opus 
quod  Mmper  pvne  Chri«tiaoo  dignum  putabamut.  Mirum ! 
libellui  factum  fuerat  famoeiMimu*.  Crediinel  Viz:  at 
quomodo  ?  Maligna  quodaro,  netcio  quern,  plena  margine 
et  super  tergo,  annotaliim  Cit  ol  exemplii,  calunmiis  potius, 
•upcrfeiaium  !  Sk  et  qui  intromum  uritur  inflammationes 
animi  vel  Catonianit  (ne  dicam,  tacrosanciit)  paginia  acci> 
piL    Omni  aura  mont.  nmnibua  tcriptii  mens,  ignita  vesci- 

tur. RUDOLFIU  LANGU    Epiat:    ad    Amieum 

Quemdatm  Jtaticum  in  qua  IJHeua  patria  et  kodiemm 
u$Mm  dffendit  et  erudilia  eommendat. 

Nee  me  fallit.  ut  in  corporibus  hominum  sic  in  animis  multi- 
plici  paasione  afTfctis,  medicamenta  verborum  multis  ineffi- 
cacia  visum  iri.  Sed  nee  illud  quoque  me  prsterit,  ut  iovi- 
sibilos  animorum  morbus,  sic  invisibilia  esse  remedia. 
Falsis  opinionibus  circumvent!  veris  sententiis  liberandi 
sunt,  ut  qui  audiendo  cuciderant  audiondo  consurgant. 

PETR  ARCH  A  :Pr</af.  in  lib.  de  remed.  utriusqiu 
fortunte. 

(Translation.)  But  how  are  we  to  guard  against  the  herd 
of  promiscuous  Readers?  Can  we  bid  our  books  be  silent  in 
the  presence  of  the  unworthy  1  If  we  employ  what  are  called 
the  dead  languages,  our  own  genius,  alas  !  becomes  flat  and 
dead  :  and  if  we  embody  nur  thoughts  in  the  words  native  to 
them  or  in  which  they  were  conceived,  we  divulge  the  secrets 
of  Minerva  to  the  ridicule  of  blockheads,  and  expose  our 
Diana  to  the  Acta>ons  of  a  sensual  age.  I  reply  :  that  in  order 
to  avoid  inconveniences  of  this  kind,  we  need  write  neither  in 
Greek  or  in  Latin.  It  will  be  enough,  if  we  abstain  fVom 
appealing  to  the  bad  passions  and  low  appetites,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  a  strictly  consequent  method  of  reasoning. 

To  have  written  innocently,  and  for  wise  purposes,  is  all 
that  can  be  required  of  us :  the  event  lies  with  the  Reader. 
I  purchased  lately  Cicero's  work,  de  officiis.  which  I  had 
always  considered  as  almost  worthy  of  a  Christian.  To  my 
surprise  it  had  become  a  most  flagrant  libel.  Nay !  but  how  ? 
— Some  one.  I  know  not  who,  out  of  the  fruitfulncM  of  his 
own  malignity  had  filled  all  the  marrins  and  other  blank 
■paces  with  annotation*— a  true  supcrftttation  of  examjdes, 
that  is,  of  false  and  slaDderons  tatos '    la  like  manner,  the 


slave  of  impure  desires  will  torn  the  pages  oTCalo,  aol  loni, 
^ripture  itself,  into  occaskHM  and  exeitemeots  of  wtstas 
imaginations.  There  b  no  wind  but  feeds  a  volcano,  so  woik 
but  feeds  and  fans  a  combustible  mind. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  words  will  appear  to  many  u  isefl- 
caeious  medicines  when  administered  to  roiods  agitated  with 
manifold  passions,  as  when  they  are  mattered  by  way  tl 
charm  over  bodily  ailments.  But  neither  does  it  eseape  mi, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the  diseasee  of  the  mind  are  iavia- 
ble.  invisible  must  the  remedies  likewise  be.  Those  who  km 
been  entrapped  by  false  opinions  are  to  be  liberated  by  eis 
vincing  truths:  that  thus  having  imbibed  the  poison  thros^. 
the  ear,  they  may  receive  the  antidote  by  the  same  cbanmi. 


That  our  elder  writers,  to  Jeremy  Taylor  indih 
sive,  quvted  to  excess,  it  would  be  the  very  blindacai 
of  partiality  to  deny.    More  than  one  might  be  mm- 
tioned,  whose  works  might  be  characterized  in  the 
words  of  Milton,  as'^a  parox^'sm  of  citations,  pampered 
metaphors,  and  aphorisming  pedantry.'*  On  theothtf 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  now  avoid  qootattooi 
with  an  anxiety  that  ofTends  in  the  contrary  extreme. 
Yet  it  is  the  beauty  and  independent  worth  of  the  ci- 
tations far  more  than  their  appropnatenea^  whicb 
have  made  Johnson's  Dictionary  popular  even  as  a 
reading  book — and  the  mottoe  with  the  transUtiaDi 
of  dfiem  are  known  to  add  ccmsiderably  to  the  Tsloe 
of  the  Spectator.    With  this  conviction  I  have  taken 
more  than  common  pains  in  the  selection  of  the  ooot- 
tos  for  the  Friend :  and  of  two  mottos  equally  appro- 
priate  prefer  always  that  from  the  book  which  is  least 
likely  to  have  come  into  my  Reader's  hands.    For  I 
oflen  please  myself  with  the  fancy,  now  that  I  may 
have  saved  from  oblivion  the  only  striking  pasnge  in 
a  whole  volume,  and  now  that  I  may  have  attracted 
notice  to  a  writer  undeservedly  forgotten.    If  thia 
should  be  attributed  to  a  silly  ambition  in  the  display 
of  various  reading,  I  can  do  no  more  than  deny  any 
consciousness  of  having  been  so  actuated :  and  fix 
the  rest,  I  must  console  myself  by  the  reflection,  that 
if  it  be  one  of  the  most  foolish,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  harmless,  of  human  vanities. 

The  passages  prefixed  lead  at  once  to  the  question, 
which  will  probably  have  more  than  once  occurred 
to  the  reflecting  reader  of  the  preceding  Essay.  How 
will  these  rules  apply  to  the  most  important  mode  of 
communication  ?  to  that,  in  which  one  man  may  al- 
ter his  thoughts  to  myiiads  of  men  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  myriads  of  myriads  at  various  times  and 
through  successions  of  generations  ?  How  do  they  ap- 
ply to  authors,  whose  foreknowledge  assuredly  does 
not  inform  them  who,  or  how  many,  or  of  wiat  de- 
scription their  Readers  will  be  ?  How  do  theee  rules 
apply  to  books,  which  once  published,  are  as  likely 
to  fall  in  the  way  of  the  incompetent  as  of  the  judi- 
cious, and  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  they  are  not 
many  times  looked  at  through  the  thick  mists  of  igno- 
rance, or  amid  the  glare  of  prejudice  and  passion  f^ 
We  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  not  unive^ 
sally  true.  The  readers  are  not  seldom  picked  and 
chosen.  Relations  of  certain  pretended  miracles  per 
formed  a  few  years  ago,  at  Holywell,  in  consequence 
of  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  female  aervanla, 
and  these  relations  moralized  by  the  old  Roman  Cath- 
olic arguments  without  the  old  protestant  answen. 
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■fa  to  my  knowledge  been  eold  by  travelling  ped- 
is in  villages  and  ftnn-houaes,  not  only  in  a  fonn 
4ich  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  narrowest 
Mos,  but  sold  at  a  price  less  than  their  prime  cost, 
d  doubtless  thrown  in  occasionally  as  the  make- 
igkt  in  a  baigain  of  pins  and  stay-tape.  Shall  I  be 
d,  that  the  publisherB  and  reverend  aathorizers  of 
ss  base  and  mlgar  delusions  had  exerted  no  dunce 
to  the  purchasers  and  readera  ?  But  waiving  this, 
rather  having  first  pointed  it  out,  as  an  important 
seption.  we  further  reply :  that  if  the  Author  have 
stfly  and  rightly  established  in  his  own  mind  the 
■B  of  readers,  to  which  he  means  to  address  his 
nmunications ;  and  if  both  in  this  choice,  and  in 
» pArticulan  of  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  work, 
cooscientionsly  observes  all  the  conditions  which 
■on  and  conscience  have  been  shown  to  dictate, 
rriation  to  those  for  whom  the  work  was  designed ; 
will,  in  roost  instances,  have  eflected  his  design 
d  realized  the  desired  circumscription.  The  pos- 
BDOOfl  work  of  Spinoza  (Ethica  ordine  gecmetrico 
mtmMtrata)  may,  indeed,  accidentally  fall  into  the 
nda  of  an  incompetent  reader.  Rut,  (not  to  meiv 
o,  that  it  is  written  in  a  dead  language)  it  will  be 
isely  harmless,  because  it  must  needs  be  utterly 
ontelligible.  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  whole 
It  book,  De  Deo,  might  be  read  in  literal  English 
mslation  to  any  congregation  in  the  kingdom,  and 
■tnoundividual,  who  had  not  been  habituated  to 
9  stiictest  and  most  laborious  processes  of  reoson- 
g,  would  even  suspect  its  orthodoxy  or  piety,  how- 
mr  heavily  the  few  who  listened  would  complain 
'  iti  obscurity  and  want  of  interest 
Tlus,  it  may  be  objected,  is  an  extreme  case.  But 
is  not  so  for  the  present  purpose.  We  are  speaking 
'the  probability  of  injurious  consequences  from 
•  communication  of  Truth.  This  I  have  denied, 
the  right  means  have  been  adopted,  and  the  neces- 
jy  conditions  adhered  to,  for  its  achud  communica- 
30.  Now  the  truths  conveyed  in  a  book  are  either 
rident  of  themselves,  or  such  as  require  a  train  of 
sdactk>ns  of  proof:  and  the  latter  will  be  either 
ich  as  are  authorized  and  generally  received ;  or 
leh  as  are  in  opposition  to  received  and  authorized 
pinions ;  or  lastly,  truths  presented  for  the  appro- 
riate  test  of  examination,  and  still  under  trial  {adhuc 
A  Hie.)  Of  this  latter  class  I  affirm,  that  in  neither 
r  the  three  sorts  can  an  instance  be  brought  of  a 
raponderance  of  ill-consequences,  or  even  of  an 
]idlibriam  of  advantage  and  injury,  from  a  work  in 
rhich  the  understanding  alone  has  been  appealed 
H  by  results  fairly  deduced  from  just  premises,  in 
nns  strictly  appropriate.  Alas!  legitimate  reason- 
ig  is  impossible  v^ithout  severe  thinking,  and  think- 
ig  is  neither  an  easy  or  amusing  employment  The 
nder,  who  would  follow  a  close  reasoner  to  the 
nmmit  and  absolute  principle  of  any  one  important 
object,  has  chosen  a  Chamois-hunter  for  his  guide. 
Kir  guide  will,  indeed,  take  us  the  shortest  way, 
rill  save  us  many  a  wearisome  and  perilous  wan- 
ering,  and  warn  us  of  many  a  mock  road  that  had 
Mrmerly  led  himself  to  the  brink  of  chasms  and 

recipices,  or  at  best  in  an  idle  circle  to  the  spot 

li 


from  whence  he  started.  But  he  cannot  carry  us 
on  his  shoulders :  we  must  strain  our  o^n  sinews, 
as  he  has  strained  his ;  and  make  firm  footing  on  the 
smooth  rock  for  ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from 
our  own  feet  Examine  the  journals  of  our  humane 
and  zealous  missicmaries  in  Hindostan.  How  often 
and  how  feelingly  do  they  describe  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  simplest  chain  of  reasoning  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  natives :  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their 
whole  power  of  attention,  and  with  what  pain  and  dis- 
tressful effort  it  is  exerted,  while  it  lasts.  Yet  it  is 
among  this  class,  that  the  hideous  practices  of  self-tor- 
ture chiefly,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  prevail  O  if 
folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it  being  oflen  so 
very  much  more  grievous,  how  certainly  might  not 
these  miserable  men  be  converted  to  Christianity? 
But  alas!  to  swing  by  hooks  passed  through  Uie 
bock,  or  to  walk  on  shoes  with  nails  of  iron  pointed 
upward  on  the  soles,  all  this  is  so  much  lera  difficult 
demands  so  very  inferior  an  exertion  of  the  Will 
than  to  thinks  and  by  thought  to  gain  Knowledge 
and  Tranquillity ! 

It  is  not  true,  that  ignorant  persons  have  no  notion 
of  the  advantages  of  Truth  and  Knowledge.  They 
confess,  they  see  those  advantages  in  the  conduct 
the  immunities,  and  the  superior  powers  of  the  pos- 
sessors. Were  these  attainable  by  Pilgrimages  the 
most  toilsome,  or  Penances  the  most  painful,  we 
should  assuredly  have  as  many  Pilgrims  and  as  many 
Self-tormentors  in  the  service  of  true  Religion  and 
Virtue,  as  now  exist  under  the  tyranny  of  Papal  or 
Brahman  supprstition.  This  inefficacy  of  legitimate 
Reason,  from  the  want  of  fit  objects,  this  its  relative 
weakness  and  how  narrow  at  oil  times  its  immediate 
sphere  of  action  must  be,  is  proved  to  us  by  the  im- 
postors of  all  professions.  What,  I  pray,  is  their  for- 
tress, the  rock  which  is  both  their  quarry  and  their 
foundation,  from  which  and  on  which  they  are  built  ? 
The  desire  of  arriving  at  the  end  without  the  effi)rt 
of  thought  and  will,  which  are  the  appointed  means. 
liCt  us  look  backwards  three  or  four  centuries. 
Then,  as  now,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  were 
governed  by  three  main  wishes,  the  wish  for  vigor 
of  body,  including  the  absence  of  painful  feelings: 
for  wealth,  or  the  power  of  procuring  the  internal 
conditions  of  bodily  enjoyment:  these  during  life — 
and  security  from  pain  and  continuance  of  happiness 
afler  death.  Then,  as  now,  men  were  desirous  to 
attain  them  by  some  easier  means  than  those  of 
Temperance,  Industry,  and  strict  Justice.  They 
gladly  therefore  applied  to  the  Priest,  who  could 
ensure  them  happiness  hereafter  without  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  here ;  to  the  Lawyer,  who 
could  make  money  a  substitute  for  a  right  cause ;  to 
the  Physician,  whose  medicines  promised  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  tail  of  their  sensual  indulgences, 
and  let  them  fondle  and  play  with  vice,  as  with  a 
charmed  serpent;  to  the  Alchemist,  whose  gold- 
tincture  would  enrich  them  without  toil  or  economy; 
and  to  the  Astrologer,  from  whom  they  could  puiv 
chase  foresight  without  knowledge  or  reflection. 
The  established  professions  were,  without  exception, 
no  other  than  licensed  modes  of  witohcraft     Tbe 
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Wizardi,  who  would  now  find  their  doe  reward  in 
Bridewell,  and  their  appropriateihonori  in  the  pillory, 
sate  then  on  episcopal  thrones,  candidates  for  Sain^ 
ship,  and  already  canonized  in  the  belief  of  their  de- 
laded  contemporaries;  while  the  one  or  two  real 
teachers  and  Discoverers  of  Truth  were  exposed  to 
the  hazard  of  fire  and  fagot,  a  dungeon  the  best 
shrine  that  was  vouchsafed  to  a  Roger  Bacon  and  a 
Galileo! 


ESSAY   VIII. 


Pray,  why  is  it.  that  people  tay  that  men  are  not  luch  foob 
now-a-days  ai  they  were  in  the  days  of  yore  1  I  would  fain 
know,  whether  you  would  have  ui  underetaod  by  tbia  taros 
■ayin(;,  as  indeed  you  logically  may.  that  formerly  men 
were  foob.  and  in  this  feneration  are  grown  wise  1  How 
many  and  what  ditpnsitions  made  them  fools  1  Huw 
many  and  what  dispositions  were  wanting  to  make  *em 
wisel  Why  were  those  fools  1  How  should  these  be 
wise  1  Pray,  how  came  you  to  know  that  men  were  for- 
merly fools  1  How  did  you  find,  that  they  are  now  wimI 
Who  made  them  fools  1  Who  in  Heaven's  name  made  us 
wise  ?  Who  d'ye  think  are  most,  thofelhat  loved  mankind 
foolish,  or  thoee  that  love  it  wise?  How  long  has  it  been 
wise  ?  How  long  otherwise  ?  Whence  proceeded  the  fore- 
going foPy  1  Whence  the  following  wisdom  ?  Why  did 
the  old  folly  end  now  and  no  later  1  Why  did  the  modern 
wisdom  begin  now  and  no  sooner  t  What  were  we  the 
worse  fur  the  former  folly  1  What  the  belter  for  tho  nio- 
eeeding  wirtdom  ?  How  should  the  ancient  folly  bavecopie 
to  nothing?  How  should  this  same  new  wisdom  be  started 
up  and  eetablifhed  ?  Now  annwer  me.  an't  please  you  ! 
FR.  RABELAIS'  Preface  tokuSlh  Book, 


Monsters  and  Madmen  canonized,  and  Galileo 
blind  in  a  dungeon !  It  is  not  so  in  our  times.  Hea- 
ven be  praised,  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  we  are, 
if  not  better,  yet  better  off  than  our  forefathers.  But 
to  what,  and  to  w  hom  (under  Providence)  do  we  owe 
the  improvement?  To  any  radical  change  in  the 
moral  afiections  of  mankind  in  general  ?  Perhaps  the 
great  majority  of  men  are  now  fully  conscious  that 
they  are  bom  with  the  god-like  faculty  of  Reason, 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  life  to  develope  and 
apply  it  7  The  Jacob's  ladder  of  Truth,  let  down 
from  heaven,  with  all  its  numerous  rounds,  is  now 
tiie  common  highway,  on  which  we  are  content  to 
toil  upward  to  the  object  of  our  desires?  We  are 
ashamed  of  expecting  the  end  without  the  means? 
In  order  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
I  must  have  forgotten  the  Animal  Magnetists ;  the 
I»oselytes  of  Brothers,  and  of  Joanna  Southcot ;  and 
some  hundred  thousand  fanatics  less  original  in  their 
creeds,  but  not  a  whit  more  rational  in  their  ex- 
pectations! I  must  forget  the  infamous  Empirics, 
whose  advertisements  pollute  and  disgrace  all  our 
Newspapers,  and  almost  paper  the  walls  of  our  cities; 
and  the  vending  of  whose  poisons  and  poisonous 
drains  (with  shame  and  anguish  be  it  spoken)  support 
a  shop  in  every  market-town?  I  must  forget  that 
other  opprobrium  of  the  nation,  that  Mother-vice,  the 
Lottery!  I  muf*t  forget  that  a  numerous  class  plead 
Prudence  for  keeping  their  fellow-men  ignorant  and 
^capable  of  intellectual  enjoyments,  and  the  Reve- 


ntte  for  upholding  such  templatioiia  as  men  so  igno- 
rant will  not  withstand— yea!  that  even  senaton  and 
officers  of  state  hold  forth  the  Retxnue  as  a  snffideoi 
plea  for  upholding,  at  every  fiftieth  door  throagfaont 
the  kingdom,  temptations  to  the  mart  pemidoa 
vices,  which  fill  the  land  with  iiioaming,  and  fit  the 
laboring  classes  for  sedition  and  religious  fanaticiini! 
Above  all  I  must  fbi^et  the  first  years  of  the  Freiidt 
Revolution,  and  the  roillionB  throughout  Europe  «bo 
confidently  expected  the  best  and  choicest  resolti  of 
Knowledge  and  Virtue,  namely.  Liberty  and  anivo> 
sal  Peace,  from  the  votes  of  a  tumultuous  Amemlkf 
—that  is,  from  the  mechanical  agitation  of  the  air  in 
a  large  room  at  Paris — and  this  too  in  the  most  light, 
unthinking,  sensual  and  profligate  of  the  European 
nations,  a  nation,  the  very  phrases  of  whose  lar^ago 
are  so  composed,  that  they  can  scarcely  speak  with- 
out lying ! — No !  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Like 
the  man  who  used  to  pull  off  his  hat  with  gmt  do> 
monstration  of  respect  whenever  he  spoke  of  himseK 
we  are  fond  of  styling  our  own  the  enlightened  age: 
though  as  Jortin,  I  think,  has  wittily  remarked,  the 
golden  age  would  be  more  appropriate.  But  in  spile 
of  our  great  scientific  discoveries,  for  which  praiK 
be  given  to  whom  the  praise  is  due,  and  in  spite  of 
that  general  indifference  to  all  the  truths  and  dl  the 
principles  of  truth,  that  belong  to  our  pennsDent 
being,  and  therefore  do  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of 
our  senses,  (that  same  indifierence  which  makes  tole* 
ration  so  easy  a  virtue  with  us,  and  constitutes  nioe- 
tenths  of  our  pretended  illuniination)  it  still  remain 
the  character  of  the  mass>of  mankind  to  seek  fiv  dM 
attainment  of  their  necessary  ends  by  any  mesne 
rather  than  the  appointed  ones ;  and  fbr  th»  caoie 
only,  that  the  latter  imply  the  exertion  of  the  Reasoo 
and  the  Will.  But  of  all  things  this  demands  the 
longest  apprenticeship,  even  an  apprenticeship  fiov 
Infancy ;  which  is  generally  neglected,  because  ui 
excellence,  that  may  and  should  belong  to  all  meo,ii 
expected  to  come  to  every  man  of  its  own  accord. 

To  whom  then  do  we  owe  our  ameliorated  coodi* 
tion?  To  the  succesRive  Few  in  every  age  (mora 
indeed  in  one  generation  than  in  another,  but  rela- 
tively to  the  mass  of  mankind  always  few)  who  hf 
the  intensity  and  permanence  of  their  action  have 
compensated  for  the  limited  sphere,  within  whidi  it 
is  at  any  one  time  intelligible ;  and  whose  good  deedi 
posterity  reverence  in  their  result,  though  the  mode, 
in  which  we  repair  the  inevitable  waste  of  time,  and 
the  style  of  our  additions,  too  generally  fumirii  a  md 
proof,  how  little  we  understand  the  |»inciplea.  I 
appeal  to  the  Histories  of  the  Jewish,  the  Gredao, 
and  the  Roman  Republics,  to  the  Records  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  the  History  of  Europe  from  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648).  What  do  they  contain 
but  accotmts  of  noble  structures  raised  by  the  wisdofli 
of  the  few,  and  gradually  tmdermined  by  the  igno- 
rance and  profligacy  of  the  many  ?  If  therefore  th 
deficiency  of  good,  which  everywhere  surrotmds  of- 
originate  in  the  general  unfitness  and  avensions  of 
men  to  the  process  of  thought,  that  is,  to  continttov 
reasoning,  it  must  surely  be  absurd  to  apprehend  a 
preponderance  of  evil  from  works  which  caxmot  Ml 
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■11  except  as  far  as  ihey  call  the  reatoning  fiunil- 
I  into  fiiU  co^xertion  with  them. 
9till,  however,  there  are  troths  wo  self-evident  or  so 
mediafely  and  palpably  deduced  from  those  that 
i,  or  are  acknowledged  for  such,  that  they  are  at 
ce  intelligible  to  all  men,  who  possess  the  common 
rantagea  of  the  social  state ;  although  by  sophistry, 
evil  habits,  by  the  neglect,  false  persuasions,  and 
poatures  of  an  anti-christian  priesthood  joined  in 
•  conspiracy  with  the  violence  of  tyrannical  gover- 
m,  tfie  understandings  of  men  may  become  so  dark- 
ad  and  their  consciences  so  lethargic,  that  there 
tf  arise  a  necessity  for  the  republication  of  these 
and  this  too  with  a  voice  of  loud  alarm,  and 
warning.  Such  were  the  doctrines  pro- 
by  the  fost  Christians  of  the  Pagan  world ; 
di  were  the  lightnings  flashed  by  WickliflT,  Huss, 
nflier,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Fatimer,  &c.  across  the 
ipal  darkness ;  and  such  in  our  own  times  the  agi- 
iting  truths,  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  his 
coellent  confederates,  the  Quakers,  fought  and  con- 
■ered  the  legalized  banditti  of  men-stealers,  the  nu- 
«ooB  and  powerful  perpetrators  and  advocates  of 
i|sne,  murder,  and  (of  blacker  guilt  than  either) 
avery.  Truths  of  this  kind  being  indispensable  to 
lan,  considered  as  a  moral  being,  are  above  all  ex- 
sdience,  all  accidental  consequences :  for  as  sure  as 
lod  is  holy,  and  man  immortal,  there  can  be  no  evil  so 
nat  as  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of  them.  It  is  the 
ery  madness  of  mock  prudence  to  oppose  the  re- 
loval  of  a  poisonous  dish  on  account  of  the  pleasant 
loces  or  nutritious  viands  which  would  be  lost  with 
!  The  dish  contains  destroction  to  that,  for  which 
kne  we  ought  to  wish  the  palate  to  be  gratified,  or 
le  body  to  be  nourished. 

The  sole  condition,  therefore,  imposed  on  us  by 
vt  law  of  conscience  in  these  cases  is,  that  we  em- 
kff  no  unworthy  and  heterogeneous  means  to  realize 
le  necessary  end,  that  we  entrust  the  event  wholly 
I  die  full  and  adequate  promulgation  of  the  troth, 
od  to  those  generous  affirctions  which  the  constitu- 
tm  of  our  moral  nature  has  linked  to  the  full  per- 
BpCion  of  it.  Yet  evil  may,  nay  it  will  be  occasioned. 
(Teak  men  may  take  oflfence,  and  wicked  men  avail 
lemselves  of  it ;  though  we  must  not  attribute  to  the 
RNnulgation,or  to  the  truth  promulgated,  all  the  evil, 
f  which  wicked  men  (predetermined,  like  the  wolf 
I  the  fable,  to  create  some  occasion)  may  choose  to 
lake  it  the  pretext.  But  that  there  ever  was  or  ever 
an  be  a  preponderance  of  evil,  I  defy  either  the  His- 
vian  to  instance  or  the  philosopher  to  prove.  **  Let* 
.  fly  away,  all  that  chaff  of  light  faith  that  can  fly 
or  at  any  breath  of  temptation ;  the  cleaner  will  the 
roe  grain  be  stored  up  in  the  granary  of  the  Lord,** 
ve  are  entitled  to  say  with  Tertullian :  and  to  ex- 
hum  with  heroic  Luther,  **  Scandalt  and  oflfence ! 

*  Avolent  quaotum  volent  paleis  Istii  fidei  qaoeaoqae 
flats  tMitationam !  eo  purior  mafia  framenti  in  borrea 
ooiiiri  repooetur.  TERTULLIAN. 

t  AergeraiM  bin,  AergerniM  her !  Nolh  bricht  Einn.  and 
at  k«in  AergerniM.  Ich  soil  der  lehwachen  Gewiaen 
dMNMo  to  rem  as  oiine  Gefahr  meiner  Seelen  gescbein  mag. 
Vo  niebt,  to  toll  ieb  meiner  Seelen  ratben.  es  sifars  tUb 
•laa  die  gaaas  odar  balbt  Welt. 


Talk  not  to  me  of  scandal  and  oflence.  Need  breaks 
through  stone  walls,  and  recks  not  of  scandal.  It  is 
my  duty  to  spare  weak  consciences  as  far  as  it  may 
be  done  without  hazard  of  my  soul.  Where  not, 
I  must  take  counsel  for  my  soul,  though  half  or  the 
whole  world  should  be  scandalized  thereby." 

Luther  felt  and  preached  and  wrote  and  acted,  as 
beseemed  a  Luther  to  feel  and  utter  and  act.  The 
truths,  which  had  been  outraged,  he  re-proclaimed  in 
the  spirit  of  outraged  troth,  at  the  behest  of  his  con- 
science and  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  troth.  He 
did  his  duty,  come  good,  come  evil:  and  made  no 
question,  on  which  side  the  preponderance  would  be. 
In  the  one  scale  there  was  gold,  and  the  impress 
thereon  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Univer- 
sal Sovereign.  In  all  the  wide  and  ever-widening 
commerce  of  mind  with  mind  throughout  the  world, 
it  is  treason  to  refuse  it.  Can  this  have  a  counter- 
weight 7  The  other  Scale  indeed  might  have  seemed 
full  up  to  the  very  balance-jrard ;  but  of  what  worth 
and  substance  were  its  contents  7  Were  they  ca^nble 
of  being  counted  or  weighed  against  the  former  7 
The  conscience  indeed  is  already  violated  when  to 
moral  good  or  evU  we  oppose  things  possessing  no 
moral  interest  Even  if  the  conscience  dared  waive 
this  her  preventive  veto,  yet  before  we  could  con- 
sider the  twofold  results  in  the  relations  of  loss  and 
gain,  it  must  be  known  whether  their  kind  is  the 
same  or  equivalent  They  must  first  be  valued,  and 
then  they  may  be  weighed  or  counted,  if  they  are 
worth  it  But  in  the  particular  case  at  pr^ent  before 
us,  the  loss  is  contingent  and  alien ;  the  gain  essen- 
tial and  the  tree's  own  natural  produce.  The  gain  is 
permanent  and  spreads  through  all  times  and  {^ces ; 
the  loss  but  temporary,  and,  owing  its  very  being  to 
vice  or  ignorance,  vanishes  at  the  approach  of  know- 
ledge and  moral  improvement  The  gain  reaches  ail 
good  men,  belongs  to  all  that  love  light  and  desire  an 
increase  of  light :  to  all  men  of  all  times,  who  thank 
Heaven  for  the  gracious  dawn,  and  expect  the  noon- 
day ;  who  welcome  the  first  gleams  of  spring,  and 
sow  their  fields  in  confident  faith  of  the  ripening  sum- 
mer and  the  rewarding  harvest-tide  I  But  the  loss  is 
confined  to  the  unenlightened  and  the  prejudiced — 
say  rather,  to  the  weak  and  the  prejudiced  of  a  sin- 
gle generation.  The  prejudices  of  one  age  are  con- 
demned even  by  the  prejudiced  of  the  succeeding 
ages :  for  endless  are  the  modes  of  folly,  and  the  fool 
joins  with  the  wise  in  passing  sentence  on  all  modes 
but  his  own.  Who  cried  out  with  greater  horror 
against  the  murderers  of  the  Prophets,  than  those 
who  likewise  cried  out  crocify  him!  crucify  him! 
The  truth-haters  of  every  future  generation  will  call 
the  troth  haters  of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  troe 
names :  for  even  these  the  stream  of  time  carries  on- 
ward. In  fine.  Troth  considered  in  itself  and  in  the 
eflects  natural  to  it  may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle 
spring  or  water-source,  warm  from  the  genial  earth, 
axid  breathing  up  into  the  snow-drifl  that  is  piled  over 
and  around  its  outlet  It  turns  the  obstacle  in  its 
own  form  and  character,  and  as  it  makes  its  way  in- 
cieaMs  its  stream.  And  should  it  bo  arrested  in  lis 
eourse  fay  a  chilling  season,  it  sufiers  deby,  not  loa^ 
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and  waits  only  for  a  change  in  the  wind  to  awaken 
and  again  roll  onwards. 

I  wmplici  putori 
8ul  VmoIo  neToao 
Fatti  curvi  e  canati, 
D*  alto  itupor  md  mat! 
Mirando  al  Tonte  ombroio 

II  Po  con  pocbi  omori, 
Putcia  udendo  gU  ooori 
D«ll'  urna  aoguaU  e  •tretta. 
dbe'l  Adda  che^l  Tenno 
Boverchia  in  luo  eammino, 
Ch«  ampio  al  mar**  affretta 
Cbe  Bi  spuma,  e  si  raona, 

Che  (li  li  da  corona  !*       CHIABREBA. 

Literal  Traiw/fl  turn.-"  Th«  simple  ■hepherde  grown  benl 
and  boary-headed  on  the  mowr  VomIo,  are  route  with  deep 
wloniihroent.  (azinf  in  the  oTerih»dowed  fountain  on  the  Po 
with  his  scanty  waters;  then  hearing  of  the  honors  of  hit 
confined  and  narrow  urn,  how  he  receives  as  a  sovereign  the 
Adda  and  the  Tesino  in  his  course,  how  ample  he  hastens  on 
to  the  sea«  how  he  foams,  how  mighty  his  voice,  and  that  to 
him  the  crown  is  assigned.** 


ESSAY  IX. 


Great  men  have  lived  among  as.  Heads  that  plann'd 
And  Tongues  that  utter'd  Wisdom— better  none. 
•        •••••••• 

Even  M  doth  Heaven  protect  ns ! 

WORDSWORTH. 


In  the  preceding  Number  I  have  exphiined  the 
good,  that  is,  the  natural  consequences  of  the  promul- 
gation to  all  of  truths  which  all  are  bound  to  know 

and  to  make  known.  The  evils ootJtwkmed  by  it,  with    ^,„„,,„„«  , ..^„. 

few  and  rare  exceptions,  have  their  origin  in  the  at-    conscientious  hardihood  of  our  predecessors,  or  even 


ous  energy,  in  the  brief  aocidentB,  which  accaofi- 
nied  its  first  movemeDls— to  set  lightly  by  the  eraso' 
cipation  of  the  human  reaaan  from  a  legioa  of  devik, 
in  our  complaints  and  lamentatiooa  over  the  kas  of  t 
held  of  swine !  The  Cranmeis,  Hampdens,  and  Sid- 
neys :  the  cotmseiioTB  of  our  Elizabeth,  and  the  frienii 
of  our  other  great  Deliverer,  tbe  third  Williamr-i>  it 
in  vain,  that  Mese  have  been  our  countrymeat  Are 
we  not  the  heirs  of  their  good  deeds  ?    And  whstare 
noble  deeds  but  noble  truths  realised  f    As  Protcn- 
ants,  as  Englishmen,  as  the  inheriters  of  so  ample  id 
estate  of  might  and  right,  an  estate  so  strongly  fenced, 
so  richly  planted,  by  the  sinewy  arms  and  daontleaB 
hearts  of  our  forefathers,  we  of  all  otheri  haTe  good 
cause  to  trust  in  the  truth,  yea,  to  ibUow  its  pillar  of 
fire  through  the  darkness  and  the  desert,  eveothotigii 
its  light  should  but  suffice  to  make  us  certain  of  iti 
own  presence.    If  there  be  elsewhere  men  jeskis 
of  the  light,  who  prophesy  an  excen  of  evil  over  good 
fiom  its  manifestation,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  theft, 
on  what  experience  they  ground  their  bodings  ?  Our 
own  cotintry  bears  no  traces,  our  own  history  ooa- 
tains  no  records,  to  jtistify  them.    From  the  great 
eras  of  national  illumination,  we  date  the  oomnMOce* 
ment  of  our  main  national  advantages.    The  tangle 
of  delusions,  which  stilled  and  distorted  the  growing 
tree,  have  been  torn  away ;  the  parasite  weeda,  that 
fed  on  its  very  roots,  have  been  plucked  up  with  a 
salutary  violence.    To  us  there  remain  only  qoiet 
duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual  improvement, 
the  cautious  unhazardous  labors  of  the  indnstikrai 
though  contented  gardener — to  prune,  to  engraft,  and 
one  by  one  to  remove  from  ita  leaves  and  fresh  sfaooti 
the  slug  and  the  caterpilktr.    But  fer  be  it  from  ta  lo 
undervalue  with  light  and  senseless  detraction  &e 
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tempts  to  suppress  or  pervert  it ;  in  the  fury  and  vio- 
lence of  imposture  attacked  or  undermined  in  her 
strong  holds,  or  in  the  extravagances  of  ignorance  and 
credulity  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  angry  at  the 
medicinal  disturbance— awakening  not  yet  broad 
awake,  and  thus  blending  the  monsters  of  uneasy 
dreams  with  the  real  objects,  on  which  the  drowsy 
eye  had  alternately  half-opened  and  closed,  again 
half-opened  and  again  closed.  This  re-action  of  de- 
ceit and  superstition,  with  all  the  trouble  and  tumult 
incident,  I  would  compare  to  a  fire  which  bursts  forth 
from  some  stifled  and  fermenting  mass  on  the  first  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air.  It  roars  and  blazes,  and  con- 
verts the  already  spoilt  or  damaged  stuff  with  all  the 
straw  and  straw- like  near  it,  first  into  flame  and  the 
next  moment  into  ashes.  The  fire  dies  away,  the 
ashes  are  scattered  on  all  the  winds,  and  what  began 
m  worthlessness  ends  in  nothingness.  Such  are  the 
evil,  that  is,  the  casual  consequences  of  the  same  pro- 
mulgation. 

It  argues  a  ruurrow  or  corrupt  nature  to  lose  the 
general  and  lasting  consequences  of  rare  and  virtu- 


*  I  give  literal  translations  of  my  poetic  as  well  as  prose 
qaotntions :  because  the  propriety  of  their  introduction  often 
4epeoas  on  the  exact  sense  and  order  of  the  words :  whkb  it 
JB  impossible  always  to  retain  in  a  nwtrieal  vsision. 


to  oondenm  in  them  that  vehemence,  to  which  the 
blessings  it  won  for  us  leave  us  now  neither  tempta- 
tion or  pretext.  That  the  very  terms,  with  which  the 
bigot  or  the  hireling  would  blacken  the  first  poblisb- 
en  of  political  and  religious  Truth,  are.  and  deserre 
to  be,  hateful  to  us,  we  owe  to  the  efiects  of  its  pub- 
lication. We  antedate  the  feelinga,  in  t»rder  to  crimi 
nate  the  authors  of  our  tranquillity,  opulence,  and  ae> 
curity.    But  let  us  be  aware.    Efiects  will  not,  in 
deed,  immediately  disappear  with  their  causes;  hot 
neither  can  they  long  continue  without  them.    If  by 
the  reception  of  Truth  in  the  spirit  of  Truth,  we  he 
came  what  we  are :  only  by  the  retention  of  it  in  the 
same  s{Hrit,  can  we  remain  what  we  are.    The  nar- 
row seas  that  form  our  boundaries,  what  were  they  in 
times  of  old  ?    The  convenient  highway  for  Danish 
and  Norman  pirates.   What  are  they  now  f   Slill  hot 
**&  Span  of  Water.*'— Yet  they  roll  at  the  base  of  the 
inislcKl  Arar^,  on  which  the  Ark  of  the  Hope  of  En* 
rope  and  of  Civilization  rested ! 

Evm  »•  doth  God  protect  ns,  if  we  be 
Virtuona  and  Wise.    Winds  blow  and  Watsm  roll. 
Strength  to  the  Brave,  and  Power  and  Deity : 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing !    One  Deeren 
Bpaka  Laws  to  Um.  and  said  that  by  the  Bool 
Only  the  Natwns  shall  be  gisat  and  free! 
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fteynot  bnt  that  it  m  ofrreatett  eoDC«rameot  in  the  ehoreh 
■ad  comax>nwealth  to  have  a  viftlant  eye  how  books  de- 
aaan  themaphrae  aa  wall  aa  meo.  For  hooke  are  not  abeo- 
hlaly  dead  thioga.  but  do  cootaia  a  progeny  of  life  in  tbem 
to  be  as  active  as  that  eoul  was  whose  progeny  they  are. 
I  know  they  are  as  lively  and  as  Tigoroosly  productive  as 
Ihoaa  ftbalooe  dragon's  teeth:  and  being  sown  up  and 
down  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet  on 
iha  other  hand,  unless  warineas  be  used,  as  good  almost 
kill  a  man  aa  kill  a  good  book.  Many  a  man  lives  a  bur- 
theo  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  lifo- 
Uood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on 

parpoea  to  a  life  beyond  life. MILTON'S  Speech  for 

tia  UJbertu  of  WHiieenscd  PriMting, 


Thitb  &r  then  I  have  be«i  conducting  a  cause 
baCween  an  individual  and  hia  own  mind.  Proceed- 
■f  on  the  conviction,  that  to  man  ia  entrusted  the 
latnre,  not  the  result  of  his  actions,  I  have  presup- 
posed no  calculations.  I  have  presimied  no  foresight 
introduce  no  contradiction  into  thy  own  conscious- 
(Mna  Acting  or  abstaining  from  action,  deUvering 
w  withholding  thy  thoughts,  whatsoever  thou  dost, 
io  it  m  ButgUneas  of  heart.  In  all  things  therefore, 
l0t  thy  means  correspond  to  thy  purpose,  and  let  the 
imrpose  be  one  with  the  purport— To  this  principle 
1  have  referred  the  supposed  individual,  and  firom 
Ays  principle  solely  I  have  deduced  each  particular 
)f  hk  conduct  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  court  of 
OoDBcience  extends,  (and  in  this  court  alone  I  have 
^MO  pleading  hitherto)  I  have  won  the  cause,  it 
has  been  decided,  that  there  is  no  just  ground  for 
ipprehending  mischief  from  Truth  communicated 
mudentioudy,  (i.  e.  with  a  strict  observance  of  all 
iie  conditions  required  by  the  Conscience)  —  that 
vhat  is  not  so  communicated,  is  falsehood,  and  that 

0  the  Falsehood,  not  to  the  Truth,  must  the  ill  con- 
•qoencea  be  attributed. 

Another  and  altogether  di&rent  cause  remains 
low  to  be  pleaded ;  a  different  cause,  and  in  a  dif- 
iwent  court.  The  parties  concerned  are  no  longer 
he  welV-roeaning  Individual  and  his  Conscience,  but 
he  Citizen  and  the  State — ^The  Citizen,  who  may  be 
ifimatic  as  .probably  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  State, 
vhieh  concerns  itself  with  the  Conscience  only  as 
ar  as  it  appears  in  the  action,  or  still  more  accurately, 
D  the  fact ;  and  which  must  determine  the  nature 
f  the  fact  not  merely  by  a  rule  of  Right  formed  from 
he  modification  of  particular  by  general  conse- 
ineooes,  not  merely  by  a  principle  of  compromise, 
hat  reduces  the  freedom  of  each  citizen  to  the  com- 
SOD  measure  in  which  it  becomes  compatible  with 
be  freedom  of  all;  bnt  likewise  by  the  relation 
rhich  the  facts  bear  to  its  (the  State's)  own  instincts 
re  principle  of  self-preservation.  For  every  deposit- 
ry  of  the  Supreme  Power  roust  presume  itMlf  righ^ 
al:  and  as  the  source  of  law  not  legally  to  be  eixlan- 
lered.  A  form  of  government  may  indeed,  in  reality, 
e  most  pernicious  to  the  governed,  aiK]  the  highest 
loral  honor  may  await  the  patriot  who  risks  his  life 

1  order  by  ita  subversion  to  introduce  a  better  and 
lister  constitotion ;  but  it  would  be  absnid  to  blame 
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the  law  by  which  his  life  is  declared  forfeit  It  were 
to  expect  that  by  an  involved  contradictiot  the  law 
should  allow  itself  not  to  be  law,  by  allowing  the 
State,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  not  to  be  a  State.  For  as 
Hooker  has  well  observed,  the  law  of  men  s  actions 
is  one,  if  they  be  respected  only  as  men ;  and  another, 
when  they  are  considered  as  parts  of  a  body  politic. 

But  though  every  government,  subsisting  in  law 
(for  pure  lawless  despotism  grounding  itself  wholly 
on  terror  precludes  all  consideration  of  duty) — though 
every  government  subsisting  in  law  must  and  ought 
to,  regard  itself  as  the  life  of  the  body  politic,  of 
which  it  is  the  head,  and  consequently  must  ptmish 
every  attempt  against  itself  as  an  act  of  assault  or 
murder,  i.  e.  sedition  or  treason ;  yet  still  it  ought  so 
to  secure  the  life  as  not  to  prevent  the  conditions  of 
its  growth,  and  of  that  adaptation  to  circumstances, 
without  which  its  very  life  becomes  insecure.  In 
the  application,  therefore,  of  these  principles  to  the 
public  communication  of  opinions  by  the  most  effi- 
cient means,  the  Press — we  have  to  decide,  whether 
consistently  with  them  there  should  be  any  liberty 
of  the  press ;  and  if  tins  be  answered  in  the  affirmap 
tive,  what  shall  be  decUired  abuses  of  that  liberty, 
and  made  punishable  as  such ;  and  in  what  way  the 
general  law  shall  be  applied  to  each  particular  case. 

First  then,  should  there  be  any  liberty  of  the 
press  7  we  will  not  here  mean,  whether  it  shotild  be 
permitted  to  print  books  at  all ;  (for  our  Essay  has 
liule  chance  of  being  read  in  Turkey,  and  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  it  caimot  be  supposed  question- 
able) but  whether  by  the  appointment  of  a  Censo^ 
ship  the  Government  should  take  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  each  partictilar  publication.  In 
Govenunents  purely  monarchical  (L  e.  oligarchies 
under  one  head)  the  balance  of  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  from  this  monopoly  of  the  press  will 
undoubtedly  be  aflected  by  the  general  state  of  in- 
formation; though  after  reading  Milton's  "Speech 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing  ***  we  shall 
probably  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  best  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  licensing,  &c  under  any  constitution 
is  that,  which  supposing  the  ruler  to  hive  a  diflerent 
interest  from  that  of  his  country,  and  even  from 
himself  as  a  reasonable  and  moral  creature,  grotmds 
itself  on  the  incompatibility  of  knowledge  with  folly, 
oppression,  and  degradation.  What  our  prophetic 
Harrington  said  of  religious,  applies  equally  to  liter- 
ary toleration.  *'  If  it  be  said  that  in  France  there  is 
liberty  of  conscience  in  part,  it  is  also  plain  that 
while  the  hierarchy  is  standing,  this  liberty  is  falling; 
and  that  if  on  the  contrary,  it  comes  to  pull  down 
the  Hierarchy,  it  pulls  down  that  IVfonarchy  also ; 
wherefore  the  Monarchy  or  Hierarchy  will  be  be- 
forehand with  it,  if  they  see  their  true  interest." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  slight  danger  from 


*  11  y  a  on  voile  qui  doit  toujour  eouvrir  vjut  ee  qua  I'oa 
pent  dire  et  tout  oa  qu*  on  peut  croire  du  Drjtt  des  ptmplu 
et  de  celoi  4m  princes,  que  na  s*  aceordant  jamais  si  Lisa  s» 
aemble  que  dana  la  eilenee. 

Mem.  da  Card,  de  B0U. 

How  eavara  a  sathe  whaa  H  eao  bajnrtly  appttsdt  h 
if  oBsaat  as  a  gsasral  BMudsi  f 
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general  ignorance;  and  Uie  only  choice,  which 
Providence  htm  graciously  loA  to  a  vicious  Govern- 
joent,  is  either  to  fall  by  the  People,  if  they  are 
mfiered  to  become  enlightened,  or  with  them,  if  they 
are  kept  enslaved  and  ignorant. 

The  nature  of  our  Constitution,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  state  of  our  literature,  and  the  wide  diffusion, 
if  ix>t  of  intellectual  yet  of  literary  power,  and  the 
almost  universal  interest  in  the  productions  of  litera- 
ture, have  set  the  question  at  rest  relatively  to  the 
British  press.     However  great  the  advantages  of 
previous  examination  might  be  under  other  circum- 
stances, in  this  country  it  would  be  both  im|»Bcti- 
cable  and  inefficient    I  need  only  suggest  in  broken 
sentences — the  prodigious  number  of  licensers  that 
would  be  requisite — the  variety  of  their  attainments, 
and  (inasmuch  as  the  scheme  must  be  made  consistp 
ent  with  our  religious  freedom)  the  ludicrous  variety 
of  their  principles  and  creeds — the  numbers  being 
so  great,  and  each  appointed  censor  being  himself  a 
man  of  letters,  quia  custodiet  ipaos  cuttodes  t — if  these 
numerous  licensers  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  ministry  pro  tempore^  a  new  heter* 
ogeneous,  and  alarming  power  is  introduced,  which 
can  never  be  assimilated  to  the  constitutional  powers 
ah^ad/  existing : — if  they  are  removable  at  pleas- 
ure, that  which  is  heretical  and  seditious  in  1809, 
may  become  orthodox  and  loyal  in  1810— and  what 
man,  whose  attainments  and  moral  respectability 
gave   him  even  an  endurable  claim  to  this  awful 
trust,  would  accept  a  situation  at  once  so  invidious 
and  so  precarious  7    And  what  institution  can  retain 
any  useful  influence  in  so  free  a  nation,  when  its 
abuses  have  made  it  contemptible  ? — Lastly,  and 
which  of  itself  would  suffice  to  justify  the  rejection 
of  such  a  plan — unless  all  proportion  between  crime 
and  punishment  were  abandoned,  what  penalties 
could  the  law  attach  to  the  assumption  of  a  liberty, 
which  it  had  denied,  more  severe  than  those  which 
it  now  attaches  to  the  abuse  of  the  liberty,  which  it 
grants?    In  all  those  instances  at  least,  which  it 
would  be  most  the  inclination — perhaps  the  duty — 
of  the  State  to  prevent,  namely,  in  seditious  and  in- 
cendiary publications  (whether  actually  such,  or  only 
such  as  the  existing  Government  chose  so  to  denomi- 
nate, makes  no  difference  in  the  argument)  the  pub- 
lisher, who  hazards  the  punishment  now  assigned  to 
seditious  publications,  would  assuredly  hazard  the 
penalties  of  unlicensed  ones,  especially  as  the  very 
practice  of  licensing  would  naturally  diminish  the 
attention  to  the  contents  of  the  works  published,  the 
chance  of  impunity  therefore  bo  so  much  greater, 
and  the  artifice  of  prefixing  an  unauthorized  license 
so  likely  to  escape  detection.    It  is  a  fact,  that  in 
many  of  the  former  German  States  in  which  litera- 
ture flourished,  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
3f  censors  or  licensers,  three-fourths  of  the  books 
printed  were  unlicensed— even  those,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unobjectionable,  and  where  the  sole 
motive  for  evading  the  law,  must  have  been  either 
ne  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  author,  or  the  indolence 
3f  the  bookseller.    So  difficult  was  the  detection,  ao 
various  were  the  lOMuia  of  evamon,  and  wone  thfto 


all,  from  the  nature  of  the  law  and  the  affront  ittf 
fers  to  the  piide  of  human  nature,  such  was  the  meril 
attached  to  the  breach  of  iV—^l  merit  commenciiif 
perhaps  with  Luther's  Bible,  and  other  prohibiiad 
works  of  similar  great  minds,  published  with  no  di» 
similar  purpose,  and  thence  by  many  an  intennedisli 
link  of  association  finally  connected  with  books,  of 
the  very  titles  of  which  a  good  roan  would  w»h  to 
remain  ignorant  The  interdictory  catalogues  of  the 
Roman  Hierarchy  always  present  to  my  fancy  tbt 
muster-rolls  of  the  two  hostile  armies  of  Michael 
and  Satan  printed  promiscuously,  or  extracted  at  hap* 
hazard,  save  only  that  the  extracts  from  the  former 
appear  somewhat  the  more  nuroeroos.  Aim!  yet  even 
in  Naples,  and  in  Rome  itself,  whatever  difficalty 
occurs  in  procuring  any  article  catalogued  in  these 
formidable  fohos,  must  arise  either  from  the  scarci^ 
of  the  work  itself,  or  the  absence  of  all  interest  in  it 
Assuredly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procaiing  firom  the 
most  respectable  booksellera  die  vilest  provocativee 
to  the  basest  crimes,  though  intermixed  with  groa 
lampoons  on  the  heads  of  the  Church,  the  religioai 
orders,  and  on  religion  itsel£  The  stranger  is  in- 
vited into  an  inner  room,  and  the  loathsome  warn 
presented  to  him  with  most  significant  looks  and 
gestures,  implying  the  hazard,  and  the  necessity  of 
secrecy.  A  creditable  English  bookseller  woold 
deem  himself  insulted,  if  such  works  were  even  in- 
quired afler  at  his  shop.  It  is  a  w^ell-known  &ct, 
that  with  the  mournful  exception  indeed  of  pohtical 
provocatives,  and  the  titillations  of  vulgar  envy  pio- 
vided  by  our  anonymous  critics;  the  loathsome  •^ 
tides  are  among  us  vended  and  ofifered  for  salt 
almost  exclusively  by  Foreigneia.  Such  are  the 
purifying  effects  of  a  free  Press,  and  the  dignified 
habit  of  action  imbibed  from  the  blessed  air  of  Law 
and  Liberty,  even  by  men  who  neither  understand 
the  principle  or  feel  the  sentiment  of  the  dignified 
purity,  to  which  they  yield  obeisance  from  the  in* 
siinct  of  character.  As  there  is  a  national  guilt 
which  can  be  charged  but  gently  on  each  individosL 
so  are  there  national  virtues,  which  can  as  httle  be 
imputed  to  the  indivMuals, — no  where,  however,  but 
in  countries  where  Liberty  is  the  presiding  influence^ 
the  universal  medium  and  menstruum  of  all  other 
excellence,  moral  and  intellectuaL  Admirably  dodi 
the  admirable  Petrarch*  adnx>nish  us: 

Nee  sibi  vero  quisquom  fidso  persuadeat,  eos  qui 
pro  LiBERTATE  excubaut,  alienum  agere  negoliaB 


*  I  qoots  Petrarch  oflen  in  the  hope  of  drawinc  the  sttM* 
tioo  or  idiolari  to  his  inestimable  LmUh  WritiocB.  Let  ■• 
add,  in  the  wish  of  likewise  reoommeoding  a  Traneklioo 
■elect  paaaaites  from  his  Treatiaei  and  Letters  to  the 
Publishers.  If  I  exc^t  the  German  writinge  and 
Letters  of  the  heroic  Lntber,  1  do  not  remember  a  work 
which  so  deligfatfol  and  instructive  a  volume  mifht  bs 
piled. 

To  give  the  true  bent  to  the  above  extract  it  b 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  be  who  keepe  watch  and  ward  for 
dom,  has  to  guard  against  two  enemies,  the  De^totMm  of 
Few  and  the  Despotism  of  the  Manr— but  especiaUf  ia 
prannt  daj  againat  the  Sjcophants  of  the  Populaea. 

Liuiue  tkn  mean,  when  tbej  ery  Liberty ! 
For  who  loves  that,  nasi  first  be  wise  and  good. 


I 


tki 
tki 


THE  FRIEND. 
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BOO  tunm.  la  hac  unA  repooita  nbi  omnia  n&rint 
securitatem  roercator,  gloriam  miles,  utilita* 
agrioola.  Portremd,  in  e&dem  libcrtatk  Reli- 
|kw  ccrtmonias.  otium  studioti,  requiem  senee,  rodi- 
•anta  disci|dinaram  pueri,  nuptiaa  et  cattitatem  pu- 
pudicitiam  matroraB,  pietatem  et  antiqni  laria 
patrea  ftmiliai  ipem  atqae  gaudium  omnea  in- 
Mnient  Huic  uni  igitur  relique  cedant  cuns.  Si 
HOC  omittida,  in  qaantft  iibet  occupatione  nihil  agi- 
ia :  ai  huic  incumbitia,  et  nihil  agere  videmini,  cuma- 
mA  tamen  et  civiam  et  virorum  implevitiB  officia. 

PETRARCHiK  HorUl, 

{TVandation.) — Nor  let  any  one  fiilaely  persuade 
khnaelf,  that  thoae  who  keep  watch  and  ward  for 
LIBKRTT,  are  meddling  with  things  that  do  not  oon- 
Bam  them,  instead  of  minding  their  own  businesa 
For  all  men  should  know  that  all  blessings  are  stored 
md  protected  in  this  one.  as  in  a  common  repository. 
Here  is  the  tradeaman's  security,  the  soldier's  honor, 
(ha  agriculturist's  profit  Lastly,  in  this  one  good  of 
Liberty  the  Religious  will  find  the  permission  of  their 
titea  and  forms  of  worship,  the  students  their  leam- 
sd  leisure,  the  aged  their  repose,  boys  the  rudiments 
of  the  several  branches  of  their  educaticMi,  maidens 
liMir  chaste  nuptials,  matrons  their  womanly  honor 
md  the  dignity  of  their  modesty,  and  fathers  of  (ami- 
Bas  the  dues  of  natural  afiection  and  the  sacred  privi- 
lafea  of  their  ancient  home.  To  this  one  solicitude 
therefore  let  all  other  cares  yield  the  priority.  If  yoix 
fmkt  this,  be  occupied  as  much  and  sedulouriy  as  you 
■ay,  you  are  doing  nothing :  If  you  apply  your  heart 
■nd  strength  to  this,  though  you  seem  to  be  doing  no- 
diiDg,  3rou  will,  nevertheless,  have  been  fulfilling  the 
datiea  of  citizens  and  of  men,  yea  in  a  measure  pi 
ed  down  and  running  over. 


ESSAY  XI. 


vsro  fUlator.  qna«i  minora  nnt  aninoisnini  eontairia 
eofporam.   Majora  Mot ;  rraviut  lasdaDt ;  aitios  da- 
sssndont,  ■erpuntqne  latentim. 

PETRARCH,  de  Fit.  Solit.  L.  I.  i.3.  e.  4. 

(7Vaa«lafi«».)— And  lat  do  man  be  deceived  as  if  the  coDta- 
giomof  the  loal  were  leM  than  th<i«e  of  the  body.  Thej 
asF  yet  craater ;  they  eonvey  more  direAil  diseaMS ;  they 
siak  deeper,  aad  creep  on  nM>re  noeiiapeetedly. 


Wb  have  abundant  reason  then  to  infer,  that  the 
Law  of  England  haa  done  well  and  concluded  wisely 
in  proceeding  on  the  principle  so  clearly  worded  l^ 
Ifilton ;  that  a  book  should  be  as  freely  admitted  into 
the  world  as  any  other  birth ;  and  if  it  prove  a  mon- 
itnr,  who  denies  but  that  it  may  justly  be  burnt  or 
Hmk  into  the  sea  f  We  have  reason  then,  I  repeat,  to 
fwt  satisfied  with  our  Laws,  which  no  more  prevent 
a  book  from  coming  into  the  world  unlicensed,  lest  it 
riioald  pn>ve  a  libel,  than  a  traveller  from  paasing 
anqoestionad  through  oat  turn-pike  gatea,  because  it 
ii  poaaible  he  may  be  a  highwa3nnan.  Innocence  is 
preaumed  in  both  cases.  The  jnMieatum  is  a  part 
ai  the  oflenoa,  and  ita  neoeaaaiy  oonditkn.    Woida 
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are  moral  acts,  and  worda  deliberately  made  public 
the  law  oonaidera  in  the  aame  light  aa  any  other  cog- 
niable  overt-act. 

Here  however  a  difiiculty  presents  itself.    Thefl, 
Robbery,  Murder,  and  the  like,  are  easily  defined :  the 
degrees  and  circumstances  likewise  of  these  and  sim- 
ilar actions  are  definite,  and  constitute  specific  oflencea, 
described  and  punishable  each  under  its  own  nana. 
We  have  only  to  prove  the  fact  tmd  identify  the  of^ 
fender.    The  intention  too,  in  the  great  migority  of 
CMOS,  is  so  clearly  implied  in  the  action,  that  the 
Law  can  safely  adopt  it  as  its  universal  maiim,  that 
the  proof  of  the  malice  is  included  in  the  proof  of  the 
&ct :  especially  as  the  few  occasional  exceptions  have 
their  remedy  provided  in  the  prerogative  entrusted 
to  the  supreme  Magistrate.   But  in  the  caae  of  Libel, 
the  degree  makei  the  kind,  the  circnmstanoea  ooiuCi- 
tute  the  criminality;  and  both  degrees  and  circum- 
stances, like  the  ascending  shades  of  color  or  the 
shooting  hues  of  a  dove's  neck,  die  away  into  eadi 
other,  incapable  of  definition  or  outline.    The  eye  of 
the  understanding,  indeed,  sees  the  determinale  di€> 
ference  in  each  individual  caae,  but  language  is  moit 
oflen  inadequate  to  express  what  the  eye  perceivea, 
much  less  can  a  general  statute  anticipate  and  pi^ 
define  it    Again;  in  other  overt-acts  a  charge  dis- 
proved leavea  the  Defendant  either  guilty  of  a  dii^ 
ferent  fault,  or  at  best  simply  blameless.  A  man  hav- 
ing killed  a  fellow-citizen  is  acquitted  of  murder— the 
act  was  Manslaughter  only,  or  it  was  justifiable  Ho* 
midde.    But  when  we  reverse  the  iniquitous  sen- 
tence paaaed  on  Algernon  Sidney,  during  our  pemad 
of  hia  work  on  Government ;  at  the  moment  we  deny 
it  to  have  been  a  traitorous  Libel,  our  beating  hearts 
declare  it  to  have  been  a  benefection  to  our  country, 
and  under  the  circumatancea  of  thoae  timea  the  per- 
formance of  an  heroic  duty.    From  this  cause  tbers- 
ibre,  as  well  as  from  a  Libel's  being  a  thing  made  up 
of  degrees  and  circumstances  (and  these  too  discrimi- 
nating oflenoe  from  merit  by  such  dim  and  ambuhmt 
boundaries)  the  intention  of  the  agent,  virherever  it 
can    be  independently  or  exclusively  aacertained, 
must  be  allowed  a  great  share  in  determining  die 
character  of  the  action,  unless  the  Law  is  not  only  to 
be  divorced  from  moral  Justice,*  but  tt>  wage  open 
hostility  against  it 

Add  too,  that  Laws  in  doubtful  points  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  design  of  the  legislator, 
where  this  can  be  certainly  inferred.  But  the  Lawa 
of  England,  which  owe  their  own  present  aupremaey 
and  abaoluteneaa  to  the  good  sense  and  generous  di»> 
positioiw  diffused  by  the  Preas  more,  frr  more,  than 
to  any  other  single  cause,  must  needs  be  presumed 
fevorable  to  its  general  influence.  Even  in  the  pen- 
alties attached  to  its  abuse,  we  must  suppose  the  Le- 
gislature to  have  been  actuated  by  the  deaire  of  pre- 
serving its  essential  privileges.  The  Press  is  indif^ 
ferently  the  passive  instrument  of  Evil  and  of  Good ; 
nay,  there  is  some  good  even  in  its  evil.  **  Good  and 
Evil,"  says  MUlon,  in  the  Speech  from  which  I  haw 


•  Aceofdini  to  the  old  adaf e :  yon  are  not  hnnit  fbr  ileal- 
iaf  a  hoiae.  bat  that  boraee  may  not  be  stolen.  To  what  as- 
laai  tfata  k  trasb  wa  shall  have  oeaaaioa  la  wnuniaa  * 
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■elected  the  Motto  of  the  preceding  Essay,  **  in  the 
field  of  this  world,  grow  up  together  almost  insepa« 
rebly :  and  the  knowledge  of  Good  is  so  intervolved 
and  interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of  Evil,  and  in 
so  many  cunning  resemblances  hardly  to  be  discern- 
ed, that  those  confused  seeds  which  were  imposed  on 
Psyche  as  an  incessant  labor  to  cull  out  and  sort 
asunder,  were  not  more  intermixed.  As,  therefore, 
the  state  of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  there  bo 
to  choose,  what  continence  to  forbear,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Evil?  He  that  can  apprehend  and 
consider  Vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea- 
sures, and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet 
prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  way- 
fiuing  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  clois- 
tered virtue,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  ad- 
versary : — that  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  Evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
Vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
J)lank  Virtue,  not  a  pure.  —  Since,  therefore,  the 
knowledge  and  survey  of  Vice  is  in  this  world  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  constituting  of  human  Virtue,  and  the 
■canning  of  Error  to  the  confirmation  of  Truth,  how 
can  we  more  safely  and  with  less  danger  scout  into 
the  regions  of  Sin  and  Falsity,  than  by  reading  all 
manner  of  Tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  of  rea- 
son ?*'  Again — but,  indeed  the  whole  Treatise  is  one 
strain  of  moral  wisdom  and  political  prudence  — 
**  Why  should  we  then  afiect  a  rigor  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  God  and  of  Nature,  by  abridging  or  scant- 
ing those  means,  which  Books,  freely  permitted,  are 
both  to  the  trial  of  Virtue  and  the  exercise  of  Truth  7 
It  would  be  better  done  to  learn,  that  the  Law  must 
needs  bo  frivolous,  which  goes  to  restrain  things  un- 
certainly, and  yet  equally  working  to  Good  and  to 
Evil.  And  were  I  the  chooser,  a  dram  of  well-doing 
should  be  preferred  before  many  times  as  much  the 
forcible  hindrance  of  Evil-doing.  For  God  sure  es- 
teems the  growth  and  completion  of  one  virtuous 
person  more  than  the  restraint  of  ten  vicious." 

The  evidence  of  history  is  strong  in  favor  of  the 
same  principles,  even  in  respect  of  their  expediency. 
The  average  result  of  the  Press  from  Henry  VIII.  to 
Charles  I.  was  such  a  diffusion  of  religious  light  as 
first  redeemed  and  afterwards  saved  this  nation  from 
the  spiritual  and  moral  death  of  Popery ;  and  in  the 
following  period  it  is  to  the  Press  that  we  owe  the 
gradual  ascendency  of  those  wise  political  maxims, 
which  casting  philosophic  truth  in  the  moulds  of  na- 
tional laws,  customs,  and  existing  orders  of  society, 
subverted  the  tyranny  without  suspending  the  go- 
vernment, and  at  length  completed  the  mild  and  sa- 
lutary revolution  by  the  estabUshmeht  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  To  what  must  we  attribute  this  vast 
orer-balance  of  Good  in  the  general  effects  of  the 
Prefls,  but  to  the  over-balance  of  virtuoiu  intention 
in  those  who  employed  the  Press  f  The  Law,  there- 
fore, will  not  refuse  to  manifest  good  intention  a  cer- 
tain weight  even  in  cases  of  apparent  error,  lest  it 
riioold  discourage  and  scare  away  those,  to  whose  ef- 
IbirtB  we  owe  the  comparative  infrequency  and  weak- 
neea  of  error  on  the  whole.  The  Law  may  however, 
•Bay,  it  mvnt  demand,  that  the  extanal  prooft  of  the 


author's  honest  intentions  should  be  tupported  bjr  the 
general  style  and  matter  of  his  work,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  mode  of  its  publication.    A  pssnge. 
which  in  a  grave  and  regular  disquisition  would  be 
blameless,  might  become  highly  libellous  and  justly 
punishable,  if  it  were  applied  to  present  measures  or 
persons  jfbr  immediate  purposes,  in  a  cheap  and  popo* 
lar  tract    I  have  seldom  felt  greater  indignation  than 
at  finding  in  a  large  manufactory  a  sixpenny  pamph- 
let, containing  a  selection  of  inflammatory  paragraphs 
from  the  prose-writings  of  Nfilton,  without  a  hint 
given  of  the  lime,  occasion,  state  of  government,  &c 
under  which  they  were  written,  not  a  hint  that  the 
Freedom,  which  we  now  enjoy,  exceeds  all  that  Mil- 
ton dared  hope  tor,  or  deemed  practicable ;  and  that 
his  political  creed  sternly  excluded  the  populace,  and 
indeed  the  majority  of  the  population,  from  all  pre- 
tensions to  political  power.    If  the  manifest  bad  in- 
tention would  constitute  this  publication  a  seditioni 
Libel,  a  good  intention  equally  manifest  cannot  justly 
be  denied  its  share  of  influence  in  producing  a  con- 
trary verdict 

Here  then  is  the  difficulty.  From  the  very  nature 
of  a  libel  it  is  impossible  so  to  define  it,  but  that  the 
most  meritorious  works  will  be  found  included  in  the 
description.  Not  from  any  defect  or  undue  severity 
in  the  particular  Statute,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  offence  to  be  guarded  against,  a  work  recom- 
mending reform  by  the  only  rational  mode  of  recom- 
mendation, that  is,  by  the  detection  and  exposure  of 
corruption,  abuse,  or  incapacity,  might,  though  it 
should  breathe  the  best  and  most  unadulterated 
English  feelings,  be  brought  within  the  definition  of 
libel  equally  with  the  vilest  incendiary  Srodhrrc, 
that  ever  aimed  at  leading  and  misleading  the  multi- 
tude. Not  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  (or  rather  the  experimental 
truce  so  called)  though  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the 
then  editor,  that  newspaper  was  the  chief  tecondan/ 
means  of  producing  the  unexampled  national  unani- 
mity, with  which  the  war  re-commenced  and  hai 
since  been  continued — not  a  paragraph  warning  the 
nation,  as  need  was  and  most  imperious  duty  com- 
manded, of  the  perilous  designs  and  unsleeping  ambi- 
tion of  our  neighbor,  the  mimic  and  caricaturist  of 
Charlemagne,  but  was  a  punishable  libel.  The  sta- 
tute of  libel  is  a  vast  aviary,  which  incages  the 
awakening  cock  and  the  geese  whose  alarum  pre- 
served the  capitol,  no  less  than  the  babbling  magpye 
and  ominous  screech-owl.  And  yet  will  we  av<^ 
this  seeming  injustice,  we  throw  down  all  fence  and 
bulwark  of  public  decency  and  public  opinion ;  poli« 
tical  calumny  will  soon  join  hands  with  private  slan 
der ;  and  every  principle,  every  feeling,  that  fiinds  the 
citizen  to  his  country  and  the  spirit  to  its  Creator,  will 
be  undermined — ^not  by  reas(Hiing.  for  from  that  thore 
is  no  danger ;  but — by  the  mere  habit  of  hearing  them 
reviled  and  scoficd  at  with  impunity.  Were  we  to 
contemplate  the  evib  of  a  rank  and  un weeded  pre* 
only  in  its  effects  on  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  on 
the  general  tone  of  thought  and  conversation,  the 
greater  the  love,  which  we  bore  to  literature  and  lo 
all  the  means  and  instrument!  of  human  improvt- 
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the  gTMter  would  be  the  eemettncw  with 
which  we  ahoald  eolicit  the  interference  of  law :  the 
man  eniioiiely  ihould  we  wish  for  •ome  Ithoresl 
ipev,  that  might  remove  from  the  ear  of  the  public, 
■nd  expoie  in  their  own  fiendish  shape  those  reptiles, 
which  intpiring  venom  and  forging  UlusUmM  eu  they 


■  tb«oe«  rtbe. 


At  lasal  distanperod  diaeooteotcd  Uiouf hta. 
Vain  hopss,  vain  aima,  inordinale  danraf. 

Paradise  LomU 
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ESSAY  XII. 


lo  aatem  id  fataram  rit.  ns  qaii  ineredibile  arbitretar, 
aMeodam.  In  primii  muliiplicabitur  refoom,  et  lumma 
Mram  potesiM  per  plurimoa  diMipata  at  eonciaa  minuetar. 
Tne  diaeordis  civilet  lereatur.  nae  ntla  reqniea  bellaa  ax- 
itisliiHM  erti,  dum  ezercitibna  in  immamam  eoaetia,  mg«s 
ditperdent  omnia,  et  comminuent :  donee  advertua  eoa  dnz 
potantiiiainias  a  plebe  orietur.  et  aa»umetar  in  aoeiatatem  a 
eaten*,  et  princepa  omniam  eonatttoetar.  Hie  imaalentabili 
doaatnatiooe  vexabit  orbem,  divini  et  humana  miacebit :  in- 
ftoda  dicta  et  ezecrabilia  molietur  :  nova  eonsilia  in  pec- 
tare  ano  Tolutabit,  nt  propriom  aibi  eonatiluat  imperium : 
lifaa  eotmnntab  it,  et  ioai  aanciet,  eontaminabit,  diripiet, 
apofiahit,  occidet.  Deniqoe  immatalia  nominibna,  et  in* 
yafii  aede  tranalata,  oonfittio  ao  perturbatio  bamani  genera 
eeaaaquetnr.  Tam  vere  deteatabile.  et  atque  abominandam 
Isaapoa  aiiatet,  noo  nalli  hominam  tit  vita  Jacunda. 

LACTANl'IUS  de  Vita  Beata,  Lib.  vii.  e.  16. 


Bat  laaC  thia  aboald  be  deemed  incredible,  1  ahow  the  man- 
Bw  in  which  it  ia  to  take  place.  Firat,  there  will  be  a  malU- 
ripBcation  of  independent  aovereigntiea ;  and  the  supreme 
■Sffiatney  of  the  Empire,  acattered  and  cut  ap  into  freg- 
BMBla.  will  he  enfeebled  in  the  exereiae  of  power  by  low 
■ad  aatbority.  Then  will  be  aowed  the  aeeda  of  civil  diaeorda. 
Bar  will  there  be  any  reat  or  paoae  to  waatefal  and  ruinoua 
I,  while  the  soldiery  kept  together  in  immenae  atanding 
I.  the  Kinga  will  crash  and  lay  waate  at  their  will ; — 
BBtil  at  length  there  will  raiae  ap  againat  them  a  moat  paie- 
MBt  military  chieftain  of  low  birth,  who  will  have  acceded 
la  hia  a  fellowship  with  the  other  Sovereigns  of  the  earth, 
sad  win  finally  be  eonstitoted  the  head  of  all.  This  man  will 
hamaa  the  civilized  world  with  an  inaapportable  deapotism, 
ha  viU  confoond  and  eommiz  all  thinga  apiritnal  and  tampo- 
laL  He  will  form  plana  and  preparationa  of  the  moat  exe- 
aaUe  and  aacrilegious  nature.  He  will  be  for  ever  rosUeasly 
over  new  achemea  in  hia  imagination,  in  order  that  ho 
fix  the  imperial  power  over  all  in  hia  own  name  and 
■iooa.  He  will  change  the  former  lawa,  he  will  sanction 
a  coda  of  hia  own,  he  will  contaminate,  pillage,  lay  waste  and 
■aaaacre.  At  length,  when  he  has  saeceeded  in  the  chango 
sf  aaaMa  and  titlea.  and  in  the  transfer  of  the  seal  of  Empire, 
Hmvs  will  follow  a  eonrusioo  and  pertorlmtioo  of  the  human 
rasa ;  than  will  there  he  for  a  while  an  era  of  horror  and  abo- 
■iaataoe,  daring  which  no  man  will  enjoy  hia  hfe  in  qaiot> 


f  interpose  this  Elssay  as  an  historical  comment  on 
die  words  *'  mimic  and  caricaturist  of  Charlemagne," 
m  applied  to  the  despot,  whom  since  the  time  that 
die  words  were  first  printed,  we  have,  thank  heaven ! 
■iGceeded  in  incaging.  The  Motto  contains  the  most 
striking  instance  of  an  uninspired  prophecy  fulfilled 
even  in  its  minutie,  that  I  recollect  ever  to  have  met 
with :  and  it  ia  hoped,  that  as  a  curtoiif  jf  it  will  recon- 
cile my  readers  to  its  unusual  length.    But  though 


my  chief  motive  was  that  of  relieving  (by  the  variety 
of  an  historical  parallel)  the  series  of  argument  on 
this  most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  coramunira- 
bility  of  truth,  yet  the  Rasay  is  far  from  being  a  di- 
gression. Having  in  the  preceding  number  given 
utterance  to  quicquid  in  rem  tam  maleficam  indignatio 
dUorque  didarenU  concerning  the  mischiefs  of  a  law- 
less Press,  I  held  it  an  act  of  justice  to  give  a  portrait 
no  less  lively  of  the  excess  to  which  the  remofMless 
ambition  of  a  government  might  accumulate  its  op- 
pressions in  the  one  instance  before  the  discovery  of 
Printing,  and  in  the  other  during  the  suppression  of 
its  freedom. 

I  have  translated  the  following  from  a  voluminoua 
German  work,  Michael  Ignuz  Schmidt's  History  of 
the  Germans ;  in  which  this  Extract  forms  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  book,  from 
Charles  the  Great  to  Conrade  the  First.  The  late 
Tyrant's  close  imitation  of  Chariemagne  was  suffi- 
ciently eyidenced  by  his  assumption  of  the  Iron 
Crown  of  Italy ;  by  his  imperial  coronation,  with  the 
presence  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Father ;  by  hia 
imperial  robe  embroidered  with  bees  in  order  to  mark 
him  as  a  successor  of  Pepin ;  and  even  by  hia  otten- 
tatious  revocation  of  Charlemagne's  grants  lo  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  But  that  the  difllerences  might  be 
felt  likewise,  f  prefaced  the  translation  here  re-print- 
ed with  the  few  following  obaervations. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  Charlemagne,  for 
the  greater  part,  created  for  himself  the  means  of 
which  he  availed  himself;  that  his  very  education 
was  his  own  work,  and  that  unlike  Peter  the  Great, 
he  could  find  no  assistants  out  of  his  own  realm ;  that 
the  unconquerable  courage  and  heroic  dispositions  of 
the  nations  he  conquered,  supplied  a  proof  positive 
of  real  superiority,  indeed  the  sole  positive  proof  of 
intellectual  power  in  a  warrior:  for  how  can  we 
measure  force  but  by  the  resistance  of  it  ?  But  all 
was  prepared  for  Buonaparte ;  Europe  weakened  in 
the  very  heart  of  all  human  strength,  namely,  in 
moral  and  religious  principle,  and  at  tfie  same  time 
accidentally  destitute  of  any  one  great  or  command- 
ing mind :  the  French  people,  on  the  other  hand» 
still  restless  from  revolutionary  fonaticiam ;  their  civio 
enthusiasm  already  paased  into  military  passion  and 
the  ambition  of  conquest;  and  alike  by  disgust,  te^ 
ror,  and  characteristic  unfitness  for  freedom,  ripe  for 
the  reception  of  a  despotism.  Add  too,  that  the  main 
obstacles  to  an  unlimited  system  of  conquest,  and  the 
pursuit  of  univeral  monarchy  had  been  cleared  away 
for  him  by  his  pioneers  the  Jacobina,  viz.  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  hind-holdeia,  of  the  privileged  and 
of  the  commercial  classes.  Even  the  aaval  successea 
of  Great  Britain,  by  destroying  the  trade,  rendered 
uaeless  the  colonies,  and  almost  aimihilating  the  navy 
of  France,  were  in  some  reapects  subservient  to  hia 
designs  by  concentrating  the.  powen  of  the  French 
empire  in  its  armies,  and  sup^ying  ihem  out  of  the 
wrecks  of  all  other  employmenta,  save  that  of  agri- 
culture. France  had  already  approximated  to  the 
formidable  state  so  prophetically  described  by  Sir 
Jamea  Stuart,  in  his  Pblitical  Ecooomy.  in  which  the 
population  should  conaist  chiefly  of  soldiers  and  pa^ 
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nntry :  at  leatt  the  intemts  of  no  other  cl&Mes  were 
regarded.  The  great  merit  of  Buonaparte  has  been 
that  of  a  skilful  steersman,  who  with  his  boat  in  the 
most  violent  storm  still  keeps  himself  on  the  summit 
of  the  waves,  which  not  he,  but  the  winds  had  raised. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  my  translation. 

That  Charles  was  an  hero,  his  exploits  bear  evi- 
dence. The  subjugation  of  the  Lombards,  protected 
as  they  were  by  the  Alps,  by  fortresses  and  fortified 
towns,  by  numerous  armies,  and  by  a  great  name ; 
of  the  Saxons,  secured  by  their  savage  resoluteness, 
by  an  untameable  love  of  freedom,  by  their  desert 
plains  and  enormous  forests,  and  by  their  own  pover- 
ty ;  the  humbling  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Aquita- 
nia,  Bretagne,  and  Gascony ;  proud  of  their  ancestry 
as  well  as  of  their  ample  domains ;  the  almost  entire 
extirpation  of  the  Avars,  so  long  the  terror  of  Europe ; 
are  assuredly  works  which  demand  a  courage  and  a 
firmness  of  mind  such  as  Charles  only  possessed. 

How  great  his  reputation  was,  and  this  too  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  is  proved  by  the  embassies  sent 
to  him  out  of  Persia,  Palestine,  Mauritania,  and  even 
fiom  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad.  If  at  the  preaent  day 
an  embassy  from  the  Black  or  Caspian  Sea  comes  to 
a  prince  on  the  Baltic,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  such  are  now  the  poUtical  relations  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  that  a  blow  which  is  given  to 
any  one  of  them  is  felt  more  or  less  by  all  the  others. 
Whereas  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  the  inhabit- 
ants in  one  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world  scarcely 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  rest  Nothing  but 
the  extraordinary,  all-piercing  report  of  Charles's  ex- 
ploits could  bring  this  to  pass.  His  greatneai^  which 
set  the  world  in  astonishment,  was  likewise,  without 
doubt,  that  which  begot  in  the  Pope  and  the  Romans 
the  first  idea  of  the  re-establishment  of  their  empire. 

It  is  true,  that  a  number  of  things  united  to  make 
Charles  a  great  man— favourable  circumstances  of 
time,  a  nation  already  disciplined  to  warhke  habits, 
a  long  life,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  experi- 
ence, such  as  no  one  possessed  in  his  whole  realm. 
Still,  however,  the  principal  means  of  his  greatness 
Charles  fotmd  in  himselC  His  great  mind  was  capa- 
ble of  extending  its  attention  tt>  the  greatest  multipli- 
city of  affairs.  In  the  middle  of  Saxony  he  thought 
on  Italy  and  Spain,  and  at  Rome  he  made  provisions 
for  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Pannonia.  He  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor  and 
other  potentates,  and  himself  audited  the  accounts  of 
his  own  farms,  where  everything  was  entered  even 
to  the  number  of  the  eggs.  Busy  as  his  mind  was, 
his  body  was  not  less  in  one  continued  state  of  motion. 
Charles  would  «ee  into  everything  himself,  and  do 
everything  himself,  as  far  as  his  powers  extended : 
and  even  this  it  was  too,  which  gave  to  his  under^ 
takings  such  a  force  and  energy. 

But  with  all  this  the  government  of  Charles  was 
the  government  of  a  conqueror,  that  is  splendid  abroad 
and  fearfully  oppressive  at  home.  What  a  grievance 
most  it  not  have  been  for  the  people  that  Charies  for 
forty  years  together  dragged  them  now  to  the  Elbe, 
ttien  to  the  Ebro,afler  this  tothe  Po,  and  iiom  thence 
Pack  again  lo  the  Elbe,  and  this  not  to  check  an  in- 


vading enemy,  but  to  make  conquests  whidi  littls 
profited  the  French  nation !    This  must  prove  too 
much,  at  length,  for  a  hired  soldier :  how  much  mora 
for  conscripts,  who  did  not  live  only  to  fight,  but  who 
were  fothers  of  familiee,  citizens,  and   proprieton! 
But  above  all,  it  is  lo  be  wondered  at,  that  a  natioB 
like  the  French,  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  ustd 
as  Charles  used  them.    But  the  people  no  longer 
possessed  any  considerable  share  of  influence.    AD 
depended  on  the  great  chiefVain^  who  gave  their  wil 
ling  suffrage  for  erKlless  wars,  by  which  fAey  were 
always  sure  to  win.  They  found  the  best  opportunity, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  make  themselves  great 
and  mighty  at  the  expense  of  the  freemen  resident 
within  the  circle  of  their  baronial  courts ;  and  when 
conquests  were  made,  it  was  far  more  for  their  ad- 
vantage than  that  of  the  monarchy.    In  the  conquer- 
ed provinces  there  was  a  necessity  for  dukes,  vassil 
kings,  and  diflerent  high  offices :  all  this  fell  to  their 
share. 

I  would  not  say  this  if  we  did  not  poaaoi  incontro- 
vertible original  documents  of  those  times,  whidi 
prove  clearly  to  us  that  Charles's  government  was  an 
unhappy  one  for  the  people,  and  that  this  great  man, 
by  his  actions,  labored  to  the  direct  subversion  of  hit 
first  principles.    It  was  his  first  pretext  lo  eittablisfa  s 
greater  equality  among  the  members  of  his  vast  com- 
munity, and  to  make  all  free  and  equal  subjects  un- 
der a  common  sovereign.    And  from  the  necessity 
occasioned  by  continual  war,  the  exact  contrary  look 
place.    Nothing  gives  us  a  better  notion  of  the  inte- 
rior state  of  the  Oench  Monarchy,  than  the  third  ca- 
pitular of  the  year  811.    (Compare  with  (his  the  four 
or  five  quarto  volt,  of  the  present  French  CoiucrijH 
Code.)    All  is  full  of  complaint;  the  Bishops  and 
Earls  clamoring  against  the  freeholders,  and  these  in 
their  turn  against  the  Bishops  and  Earls.    And  in 
truth  the  freeholders  had  no  small  reason  to  be  dis- 
contented and  to  resist,  as  far  as  they  dared,  even  the 
imperial  levies.    A  dependant  must  be  content  to  ki^ 
low  his  lord  without  further  questioning :  for  he  wai 
paid  for  it    But  a  free  citizen,  who  lived  wholly  oo 
his  own  property,  might  reasonably  object  to  sufl^ 
himself  to  be  dragged  about  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  at  the  fancies  of  his  lord :  especially  as  there 
was  so  much  injustice  intermixed.    Thoae  who  gave 
up  their  properties  entirely,  or  in  part,  of  their  own 
accord,  were  left  undisturbed  at  home,  while  those, 
who  refused  to  do  this,  were  forced  so  often  into  sm- 
vice.  that  at  length,  becoming  impoverished,  they 
were  compelled  by  want  to  give  up,  or  dispose  of 
their  free  tenures  to  the  Bishops  or  Earls,    (if  wnM 
require  no  great  ingenuity  to  discover  parallels^  or  at 
leasts  equivalent  hardships  to  these^  in  the  tre(Ument  cf, 
and  regulations  concerning  the  rductant  consorts.) 

It  almost  surpasses  belief  to  what  a  height,  at  length, 
the  aversion  to  war  rose  in  the  French  nation,  fioB 
the  multitude  of  the  campaigns  and  the  grievanoei 
connected  with  them.  The  national  vanity  was  now 
satiated  by  the  frequency  of  victories ;  and  the  pla^ 
der  which  foil  to  the  lot  of  individuals,  made  bat  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  losses  and  burtheiw  woh 
tained  by  their  fiuniliea  at  home.    Some,  in  order  la 
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btcome  exempt  from  miUuny  service,  Mught  finr  me- 
■al  employments  in  the  establishments  of  the  Bish- 
opi.  Abbots,  Abbesses,  and  Earls.  Others  made  over 
4beir  free  property  to  become  tenants  at  will  of  such 
Lords,  as  from  their  age  or  other  circumstances,  they 
tlioaght  would  be  called  to  no  further  military  sei^ 
liees.  Others,  even  privately  took  away  the  life  of 
dieir  mothers,  aunts,  or  other  of  their  relatives,  in  or- 
der that  no  family  residents  might  remain  through 
whom  their  names  might  be  known,  and  themselves 
traced ;  others  voluntarily  made  slaves  of  themselves, 
in  order  thus  to  render  themselves  incapable  of  the 
nilitary  rank. 

When  this  Extract  was  first  published,  namely, 
September  7, 1809, 1  prefixed  the  following  sentence. 
"This  passage  contains  so  much  matter  for  political 
mUtcipaUtm  and  well-grounded  hope,  that  I  feel  no  ap> 
fvehensioo  of  the  Reader's  being  dissatisfied  with  its 
length.**  I  trust,  that  I  may  derive  the  same  confi- 
dence from  his  genial  exultation,  as  a  Christian;  and 
from  his  honest  pride  as  a  Briton ;  in  the  retrospect 
of  its  completion.  In  this  belief  I  venture  to  conclude 
tfie  Essay  with  the  following  Extract  from  a  **  Com- 
parison of  the  French  Republic,  under  Buonaparte, 
with  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  first  Csesars,"  pub- 
fiahed  by  me  in  the  Morning  Post,  Tuesday,  21  Sept, 
1602. 

If  then  there  is  no  counterpoise  of  dissimilar  ci^ 
enmstances,  the  prospect  is  gloomy  indeed.  The  com- 
nencement  of  the  public  slavery  in  Rome  was  in  the 
most  splendid  era  of  human  genius.  Any  unusually 
fburishing  period  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  any 
eoontry,  is,  even  to  this  day,  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  that  country.  The  Roman  poets,  the  Roman  his- 
torians, the  Roman  orators,  rivalled  those  of  Greece ; 
m  military  tactics,  in  machinery,  in  all  the  conve- 
niences of  private  life,  the  Romans  greatly  surpassed 
the  Greeks.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  emperors, 
even  the  worst  of  them,  were,  like  Buonaparte,*  the 
liberal  encouragers  of  all  great  public  works,  and  of 
every  species  of  public  merit  not  connected  with  the 
assertion  of  political  freedom. 

O  Juvenei.  circuinspicU  et  scilst  tos, 

Materiamque  libi  Ducis  induIfeDtia  quKriU 


It  is  even  ao,  at  this  present  moment,  in  France. 
Yet,  both  in  France  and  in  Rome,  we  have  learned, 
that  the  most  abject  dispositions  to  slavery  rapidly 
trod  on  the  heeb  of  the  most  ontrageous  fknaticism 
for  an  almost  anarchical  liberty.    Ruere  m  servifiiiai 
patreM  et  populum.    Peace  and  the  ooadunation  of  all 
the  civilized  provinces  of  the  earth  were  the  grand 
and  plausible  pretexts  of  Roman  despotism :  the  de- 
generacy of  the  human  species  itself^  in  all  the  tiar 
tkms  so  blended,  was  the  melancholy  eflect    To- 
morrow, therefore,  we  shall  endeavor  to  detect  all 
those  points  and  circumstances  of  dissimilarity,  which« 
though  they  cannot  impeach  the  rectitude  of  the  paV' 
allel,  for  the  present,  may  yet  render  it  probable,  that 
as  the  same  Constitution  of  Government  has  been 
built  up  in  France  with  incomparably  greater  rapid- 
ity, so  it  may  have  an  incomparably  shorter  duration. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  any  feelings  of  bitterness  to- 
wards the  First  Consul ;  or,  if  any,  only  that  venial 
prejudice,  which  naturally  results  from  the  having 
hoped  proudly  of  any  individual,  and  the  having  beea 
miserably  disappointed.    But  we  will  not  voluntarily 
cease  to  think  freely  and  speak  openly.    We  ow« 
grateful  hearts,  and  uplifW  hands  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Divine  Providence,  that  there  is  yet  one  Europe- 
an country  (and  that  country  our  own)  in  which  the 
actions  of  public  men  may  be  boldly  analjrxed,  and 
the  result  publicly  stated.   And  let  the  Chief  Consul, 
who  professes  in  all  things  to  follow  his  fate,  learn 
to  submit  to  it  if  he  finds  that  it  is  still  his  fats  to 
struggle  with  the  spirit  of  English  freedom,  and  the 
virtues  which  are  the  ofispring  of  that  spirit!    If  he 
finds  that  the  Genius  of  Great  Britain,  which  blew 
up  his  iEgyptian  navy  into  the  air,  and  blighted  hia 
Syrian  laurels,  still  follows  him  with  a  calm  and 
dreadful  eye ;  and  in  peace,  equally  as  in  war,  still 
watches  for  that  liberty,  in  which  done  the  Genius 
of  our  Isle  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being ;  and 
which  being  lost,  all  our  commercial  and  naval  great- 
ness would  instantly  languish,  like  a  flower,  the  root 
of  which  had  been  silently  eat  away  by  a  worm ;  and 
without  which,  in  any  country,  the  public  festivals^ 
and  pompous  merriments  of  a  nation  present  no  other 
spectacle  to  the  eye  of  Reason,  than  a  mob  of  mani- 
acs dancing  in  their  fetters. 


*  ImiUtora  raccecd  beUer  in  copr'iof  the  vices  than  the  ex- 
e«Ueac6s  f>r  th«ir  arcbetjrpet.  Where  shall  we  find  in  the 
fint  €V>fwal  of  Franco  a  counterpart  to  the  feoeroua  and 
irmdins  clemency  of  the  finl  Cmar  1  Acer  be  loqnentibua 
Mtii  habuit  pro  cooclone  deounciare.  ne  peraevarent.  Aa- 
fqae  C«cin«  crimino»iMtmo  libro,  el  Pitbolai  canninibua  ma- 
ladicentiaaiais  laceratam  exiaiimationem  iuam  civili  animo 
toUt. 

It  deaorv(«  tramlation,  for  oar  English  readera.  "  ir  any 
ipoke  bitterly  againat  him,  be  held  it  aufficieot  to  complain  of 
it  pabliely.  to  prevent  thorn  from  pcnwverinv  in  the  nee  of 
saeh  languaite.  His  character  had  been  mangled  in  a  most 
Ibelloua  work  of  Aulus  Cecioa,  and  he  had  been  grosaly  lam- 
pooned io  some  verses  by  Pitholaua ;  but  he  bore  both  with 
tbs  temper  of  a  Rood  citizen.'* 

For  this  part  of  the  First  ConsuPs  character,  if  common  re- 
pert  speaks  the  truth,  we  must  seek  a  parallel  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  third  Caesar,  who  dreaded  the  pen  of  a  paragraph 
writer,  biniing  aught  against  hia  morals  and  measures,  with 
Si  great  anxiety,  and  with  as  vindictive  feelings,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  dagicer  of  an  asaassin  li^ed  up  airainst  his  life.  From 
tin  third  Caaar,  too.  be  adopted  the  abrogation  of  all  popular 
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Must  there  be  still  aorae  diaeord  mixt  among 

The  harmony  of  men,  whoae  mood  aceorda 

Best  with  contenUon  tan'd  to  notea  of  wrong  1 

That  when  War  fails.  Peace  must  make  war  with  words 

With  words  unto  destruction  arm'd  more  strong 

Than  ever  were  our  foreign  Foeman'a  swords : 

Making  as  deep,  tho'  not  yet  bleeding  wounds  1 

What  War  lefl  scarleaa.  Calumny  confooods. 

Truth  lies  entrapp'd  where  Canning  finds  no  bar : 
Since  no  proportion  can  there  be  betwixt 
Our  actions  which  in  endless  motions  are. 
And  ordmancos  which  are  always  fixL 
Ten  thousand  Laws  more  cannot  reach  so  far, 
But  Malice  goes  beyond,  or  lives  commixt 
So  doaa  with  Goodnaaa.  Uiat  it  ever  will 
Corrupt,  diKUMe,  or  oounterleit  it  atilL 
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And  tberefora  would  oar  gloriooi  Alfred,  who 
Joined  with  the  King's  the  good  idbd's  Majestf, 
Not  leave  Law's  labrriDth  without  a  due- 
Gave  to  deep  Skill  ita  jnat  authoritj,— 

But  the  lost  Judgment  (this  his  Jury'a  plan) 
Left  to  the  natural  sense  of  Work-day  Man. 

Jidaptedfrvm  an  tlder  PoeL 


Ws  recur  to  the  dilemma  stated  in  our  eighth  num- 
ber. How  shall  we  solve  this  problem  ?  Its  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  that  spirit  which,  like  the  universal 
menstruum  sought  for  by  the  old  Alchemists,  can 
blend  and  harmonize  the  most  discordant  elements — 
It  is  found  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  a  rational  Freedom 
diffused  and  become  national,  in  the  consequent  in- 
fluence and  control  of  public  opinion,  and  in  its  most 
precious  organ,  the  jury.  It  is  to  be  found,  where- 
ever  Juries  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive 
the  difference,  and  to  comprehend  the  origin  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  difference,  between  libels  and  other 
criminal  overt-acts,  and  are  sufficiently  independent 
to  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  in  a  charge  of  libel, 
the  degree,  the  circumstances,  and  intention,  consti- 
tute (not  merely  modify,)  the  offence,  give  it  its  Being, 
and  determine  its  legal  name.  The  words  "  malicious- 
ly and  advisedly,"  must  here  have  a  force  of  their 
own  and  a  proof  of  their  own.  They  will  conse- 
quently consider  the  written  law  as  a  blank  power 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender^  not  as  a 
light  by  which  they  are  to  determine  and  discrimi- 
nate the  offence.  The  underatanding  and  conscience 
of  the  Jury  are  the  Judges,  in  toto :  the  statute  a 
blank  cong6  d'elire.  The  Statute  is  the  Clay  and 
those  the  Potter's  wheel.  Shame  fall  on  that  Man, 
who  shall  labor  to  confound  what  reason  and  nature 
have  put  asunder,  and  who  at  once,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  would  render  the  Press  ineffectual  and  the  Law 
odious;  who  would  lock  up  the  main  river,  the 
Thames  of  our  intellectual  commerce ;  would  throw 
a  bar  across  the  stream,  that  must  render  its  naviga- 
tion dangerous  or  partial,  using  as  his  materials  the 
Tery  banks,  that  were  intended  to  deepen  its  channel 
and  guard  against  inundations .  Shame  fall  on  him, 
and  participation  of  the  infamy  of  those,  who  misled 
an  English  Jury  to  the  murder  of  Algernon  Sidney ! 

But  though  the  virtuous  intention  of  the  writer 
must  be  allowed  a  certain  influence  in  facilitating 
his  acquittal,  the  degree  of  his  moral  guilt  is  not  the 
true  index  or  mete-wand  of  his  condemnation.  For 
Juries  do  not  sit  in  a  Court  of  Conscience,  but  of 
Law ;  they  are  not  the  representatives  of  religion, 
but  the  guardians  of  external  tranquillity.  The  lead- 
ing principle,  the  Pole  Star,  of  the  judgment  in  its 
decision  concerning  the  libellous  nature  of  a  pub- 
lished writing,  is  its  more  or  less  remote  connection 
with  after  overt-acts,  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the 
game.  Thus  the  publication  of  actual  facts  may  be, 
and  most  often  will  be,  criminal  and  libellous,  when 
directed  against  private  characters :  not  only  because 
the  charge  will  reach  the  minds  of  many  who  can- 
not be  competent  judges  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
facts  lo  which  themselves  were  not  witnesses,  against 


a  man  whom  they  do  not  know,  or  at  beat  know  m 
perfectly ;  but  because  such  a  publicatioo  is  of  itself 
a  very  serious  overt«ct,  by  which  the  author,  withoat 
authority  and  without  trial,  has  inflicted  punishmeBk 
on  a  fellow-aubject,  himself  being  witness  and  juiy, 
judge  and  executioner.    Of  such  publications  there 
can  be  no  legal  justification,  though  the  wrong  mtj 
be  palUaied  by  the  circumatance  that  the  ii^oritMi 
charges  are  not  only  true  but  wholly  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  law.    But  in  libels  on  the  government  there 
are  two  things  to  be  balanced  against  each  other: 
first,  the  incomparably  greater  mischief  of  the  ovcit- 
acts,  supposing  them  actually  occasioned  by  the  hbd 
—{as  for  instance,  the  subversi<m  of  government  and 
property,  if  the  principles  taught  by  Thomas  Psine 
had  been  realized,  or  if  even  an  attempt  had  bcca 
made  to  realize  them,  by  the  many  thousands  of  hii 
readers;)  and  second,  the  very  great  improbabilitjr 
that  such  effects  will  be  produced  by  such  writings. 
Government  concerns  all  generally,  and  no  one  ia 
particular.    The  &cts  are  commonly  aa  well  known 
to  the  readers,  as  to  the  writer :  and  ikisebood  there- 
fore easily  detected.    It  is  proved,  likewise,  by  expe- 
rience, tliat  the  frequency  of  open  political  discusnon, 
with  all  its  blameable  indiscretion,  indisposes  a  natkn 
to  overt^icts  of  practical  sedition  or  conspiracy.  They 
talk  ill,  said  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  his  Belgian  Pke 
vinces,  but  they  suffer  so  much  the  better  for  it.  Ilia 
successor  thought  differently :  he  determined  to  be 
master  of  their  words  and  opinions,  as  well  as  of  their 
actions,  and  in  consequence  lost  one  half  of  those  pro> 
vinces,  and  retained  the  other  half  at  an  expense  of 
strength  and  treasure  greater  than  the  original  worth 
of  the  whole.    An  enlightened  Jury,  therefore,  will 
require  proofii  of  some  more  than  ordinary  malignity 
of  intention,  as  furnished  by  the  style,  price,  modeol 
circulation,  and  so  forth ;  or  of  punishable  indiscra 
tion  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  times,  as  of  dearth, 
for  instance,  or  of  whatever  other  calamity  ia  likely 
to  render  the  lower  classes  turbulent  and  apt  to  be 
alienated  from  the  government  of  their  country.    For 
the  absence  of  a  right  disposition  of  mind  must  be 
considered  both  in  law  and  in  morals,  as  nearly  equiv 
alent  to  the  presence  of  a  wrong  disposition.    Under 
such  circumstances  the  legal  paradox,  that  a  hbel 
may  be  the  more  a  libel  for  being  true,  becomes 
strictly  just,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  acted  upon. 

Concerning  the  right  of  punishing  by  law  the  an 
thorn  of  heretical  or  deistical  writings,  I  reserve  my 
remarks  for  a  future  Essay,  in  which  1  hope  to  state 
the  grounds  and  limits  of  toleration  more  accurately 
than  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  hitherto  traced. 
There  is  one  maxim,  however,  which  I  am  tempted 
to  seize  as  it  passes  across  me.  If  I  may  trust  my 
own  memory,  it  is  indeed  a  very  old  truth :  and  yet 
if  the  fashion  of  acting  in  apparent  ignorance  thereof 
be  any  presumption  of  its  novelty,  it  ought  to  be  new, 
or  at  least  have  become  so  by  courtesy  of  oblivkio. 
It  is  this :  that  as  far  as  human  practice  can  realise 
tlie  sharp  limits  and  exclusive  proprieties  of  Science, 
Law  and  Religion  should  be  kept  distinct  Tbkbi 
IS,  strictly  speaking,  no  proper  opposition  but  bMt 
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t4MK  POWK&.*  If  I  ny  then,  that  Law  and  Religion 
■ra  natural  oppotUe*^  and  that  the  latter  is  the  reqtii- 
■le  counierpoiae  of  the  former,  let  it  not  be  inter- 
preted, as  if  I,  had  declared  them  to  be  confrartes. 
The  Law  has  rightfally  invested  the  Creditor  with 
the  power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning  an  insolvent 
DelMor,  the  Farmer  with  the  Power  of  transporting, 
maOatdy  at  least,  the  Pillagers  of  his  Hedges  and 
Copses ;  bat  the  law  does  not  compel  him  to  exercise 
that  power,  while  it  will  often  happen,  that  Religion 
nNomands  him  to  forego  it  Nay,  so  well  was  this 
anderstood  by  our  Grandfathers,  that  a  man  who 
squares  his  conscience  by  the  Law  was  a  common 
paraphrase  or  sjmonyme  of  a  wretch  without  any 
eooscience  at  all  We  have  all  of  us  learnt  from 
History,  that  there  was  a  long  and  dark  period  during 
which  the  Powers  and  the  Aims  of  Law  were  usurped 
in  the  name  of  Religion  by  the  Clergy  and  the  Courts 
Spiritual:  and  we  all  know  the  result  Law  and 
Religion  thus  interpenetrating  neutralized  each  other; 
and  the  baleful  luroduct  or  tertium  Aliquid,  of  this 
retarded  the  civilization  of  Europe  for  Centu- 
Law  splintered  into  the  minutiae  of  Religion, 
awful  function  and  prerogative  it  is  to  take 
aoeount  of  every  **  idle  word,'*  became  a  busy  and 
inquisitorial  tyranny :  and  Religion  substituting  legal 
terrors  for  the  ennobling  influences  of  Conscience  re- 
mained Religion  in  name  only.  The  present  age 
appears  to  me  approaching  fast  to  a  similar  usurpa- 
fioD  of  the  functions  of  Religion  by  Law:  and  if  it 
were  required,  I  should  not  want  strung  presumptive 
prooft  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  whether  1  sought  for 
ttiem  in  the  Charges  from  the  Bench  concerning 
Wrongs,  to  which  Religion  denounces  the  fearful 
penalties  of  Guilt  but  for  which  the  Law  of  the 
Land  assigns  Damagei  only :  or  in  sundry  statutes, 
and  (all  praise  to  the  late  Mr.  Windham.  Romanorum 
ultimo)  in  a  still  greater  number  of  attempU  towards 
new  statutes,  the  authors  of  which  displayed  the 
most  pitiable  ignorance,  not  merely  of  the  distinction 
between  perfected  and  imperfected  Obligations,  but 
even  of  that  still  more  sacred  distinction  between 
Things  and  Persons.  What  the  Son  of  Sirach  ad- 
conceming   the  Soul,  every  Senator  should 


*  Every  Power  in,  Mature  and  in  Spirit  mygt  evolve  an 
tppoeite,  as  the  $oU  meant  and  condition  of  it*  manifenttt- 
Utm:  and  all  oppoeition  it  a  tendency  to  Re-^nion.  This 
ii  the  nnivenml  Law  of  Polariiy  or  e«ential  Dualiaai,  fint 
pronuUsted  by  Heraclitus,  iXKX)  yean  afterwards  re-publiah- 
sd,  sod  made  the  foundation  t>oth  of  Logic,  of  Phyaict,  and 
of  Metaphynca  by  Giordano  Bruno.  Th«  Prindple  may  be 
tkos  expreaMd.  The  Identity  of  Tbeaia  and  Antiibeaia  ia  the 
nbatsDce  of  all  Being:  their  Opposition  the  condition  of  all 
Eaast/nce.  or  Being  manifeated ;  and  every  Tkintr  or  Pheoo- 
Msoon  if  the  Exponent  of  a  Synthetia  as  long  aa  the  opposite 
sasrsiea  are  retained  in  that  Synthesia.  Thus  Water  is  oei- 
Ihsr  Oxygen  nor  Hydrogen,  nor  yet  is  it  a  eommixture  of 
both  -,  but  the  Syntheaia  or  Indifference  of  the  two :  and  sa 
Isoff  as  the  copula  endures,  by  which  it  becomes  Water,  or 
rather  which  alone  is  Water,  it  ia  not  leaa  a  simpU  Body  than 
sUhsr  of  the  irosf  inary  Elements,  improperly  called  ita  In- 
grsdtents  or  Compooenta.  It  is  the  object  of  the  mechanical 
Slomistic  Puilosuphy  to  confound  Synthesis  with  synartesis, 
or  rsiher  with  mere  juzta-position  of  Corpuscles  separated 
by  imriaible  Interapacea.  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine,  wbe- 
ifcsr  this  theory  cootradicta  the  Reason  or  the  Senses  nooat : 
br  it  is  alike  inconceivable  and  unimaginable. 
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apply  to  his  legislative  capacity — Reverence  it  in 
meekness,  knowing  how  feeble  and  how  mighty  a 
Thing  it  is! 

From  this  hint  concerning  Toleration,  we  may  pass 
by  an  easy  transition  to  the,  perhaps,  still  more  inte- 
resting subject  of  Tolerance.  And  here  I  fully  coin- 
cide with  Frederic  H.  Jacobi,  that  the  only  true  spirit 
of  Tolerance  consists  in  our  conscientious  toleration 
of  each  other's  intolerance.  Whatever  pretends  to 
be  more  than  this,  is  either  the  unthinking  cant  of 
fiuhion,  or  the  soul-palsying  narcotic  of  moral  and 
religious  indifierence.  All  of  us  without  exception, 
in  the  same  mode  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  are 
necessarily  subjected  to  the  risk  of  mistaking  poaitive 
opinions  for  certainty  and  clear  insight  From  this 
yoke  we  cannot  free  ourselves,  but  by  ceasing  to  be 
men ;  and  this  too  not  in  order  to  transcend  but  to 
sink  below  our  human  nature.  For  if  in  one  point 
of  view  it  be  the  mulct  of  our  fall,  and  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  will ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  contemplated 
from  another  point,  it  is  the  price  and  consequence 
of  our  progress!  veness.  To  him  who  is  compelled  to 
pace  to  and  fro  within  the  high  walls  and  in  the  nar- 
row courtyard  of  a  prison,  all  objects  may  appear 
clear  and  distinct  It  is  the  traveller  journeying  on- 
ward, full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  an  ever-varying 
horizon,  on  the  boundless  plain,  that  is  liable  to  mis- 
take clouds  for  mountains,  and  the  mirage  of  drought 
for  an  expanse  of  refreshing  waters. 

But  notwithstanding  this  deep  conviction  of  our 
general  fallibility,  and  the  most  vivid  recollection  of 
my  own,  I  dare  avow  with  the  German  philosopher, 
that  as  far  as  opinions,  and  not  motives ;  principles, 
and  not  men,  are  concerned ;  I  neither  am  tderanl, 
nor  wish  to  be  regarded  aa  such.  According  to  my 
judgment,  it  is  mere  ostentation,  or  a  poor  trick  that 
hypocrisy  plays  with  the  cards  of  nonsense,  when  a 
man  makes  protestation  of  being  perfectly  tolerant  in 
respect  of  all  principles,  opinions  and  persuasions, 
those  alone  excepted  which  render  the  holders  intole- 
rant For  he  either  means  to  say  by  this,  that  he  is 
utterly  indiflerent  towards  all  truth,  and  finds  nothing 
so  insuperable  as  the  persuasion  of  there  being  any 
such  mighty  value  or  importance  attached  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Truth  as  should  give  a  marked  prefer- 
ence to  any  one  conviction  above  any  other ;  or  else 
he  means  nothing,  and  amuses  himself  with  articu- 
lating the  pulses  of  the  air  instead  of  inhabiting  it  in 
the  more  healthful  and  profitable  exercise  of  yawn- 
ing. That  which  doth  not  wUhstand,  hath  ittelf  no 
standing  place.  To fU  a  station  is  to  exclude  or  re- 
pel others — and  this  is  not  less  the  definition  of  moral, 
than  of  material,  $olidity.  We  live  by  continued  acts 
of  defence,  that  involve  a  sort  of  ofiensive  warfive. 
But  a  roan's  principles,  on  which  he  groimds  his  Hope 
and  his  Faith,  are  the  life  of  his  life.  We  live  by 
Faith,  says  the  philosophic  Apostle ;  and  Faith  with- 
out principles  is  but  a  flattering  phrase  for  wilful  po- 
sitiveness,  or  fanatical  bodily  sensation.  Well,  and 
of  good  right  therefore,  do  we  maintain  with  moral 
zeal,  than  we  should  defend  hody  or  estate,  a  deep 
and  inward  conviction,  which  is  the  moon  to  us;  and 
Uke  the  moon  with  all  its  maasy  shadows  and  decep- 
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live  gleams,  it  yet  lights  us  on  <mit  way,  poor  travel- 
lera  as  we  are,  and  benighted  pilgrims.  With  all  its 
spots  and  changes  and  temporary  eclipses,  with  all  its 
yain  hales  and  bedimming  vapors,  it  yet  reflects  the 
light  that  t«  to  rise  on  us,  which  even  now  is  risings 
though  intercepted  from  our  immediate  view  by  the 
mountains  that  enclose  and  frown  over  the  vale  of 
our  mortal  life. 

This  again  is  the  mystery  and  the  dignity  of  our 
human  nature,  that  we  cannot  give  up  our  reason, 
without  giving  up  at  the  same  time  our  individual 
personality.  For  that  must  appear  to  each  man  to  bo 
hi»  reason  which  produces  in  him  the  highest  sense 
of  certainty ;  and  yet  it  is  not  reason,  except  as  far  as 
it  is  of  universal  validity  and  obligatory  on  all  man- 
kind. There  is  a  one  heart  for  the  whole  mighty 
mass  of  Humanity,  and  every  pulse  in  each  particu- 
lar vessel  strives  to  beat  in  concert  with  it.  He  who 
asserts  that  truth  is  of  no  importance  except  in  the 
sense  of  sincerity,  confounds  sense  with  madness,  and 
the  word  of  God  with  a  dream.  If  the  power  of 
reasoning  be  the  Gifl  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  that 
we  be  sedulous,  yea,  and  militant  in  the  endeavor  to 
reason  aright,  is  his  implied  Command.  But  what  is 
of  permanent  and  essential  interest  to  one  man  must 
needs  be  so  to  all,  in  proportion  to  the  means  and  op> 
portunities  of  each.  Woe  to  him  by  whom  these  are 
neglected,  and  double  woe  to  him  t^  whom  they  are 
withheld ;  for  he  robs  at  once  himself  and  bis  neighbor. 
That  man's  Soul  is  not  dear  to  himself,  to  whom  the 
Souls  of  his  Brethren  are  not  dear.  As  far  as  they 
can  be  influenced  by  him,  they  are  parts  and  proper- 
ties of  his  own  soul,  their  faith  bis  faith,  their  errors 
his  burthen,  their  righteousnen  and  bliss  his  righte- 
ousness and  his  reward— and  of  their  Guilt  and  Mis- 
ery his  own  will  be  the  echo.  As  much  as  I  love 
my  fellow-men,  so  much  and  no  more  will  I  be  intol- 
erant of  their  Heresies  and  Unbelief— and  I  will  ho- 
nor and  hold  forth  the  right  hand  of  fellovv-ship  to 
every  individual  who  is  equally  intolerant  of  that 
which  he  conceives  such  in  me.  We  will  both  ex- 
claim— I  know  not,  what  antidotes  among  the  com- 
plex views,  impulses  and  circumstances,  that  form 
your  moral  Being,  God's  gracious  Providence  may 
have  vouchsafed  to  you  against  the  serpent  fang  of 
this  Error— but  it  is-  a  viper,  and  its  poison  deadly, 
although  through  higher  influences  some  may  take 
the  reptile  to  their  bosom,  and  remain  unstung. 

In  one  of  these  viperous  Journals,  which  deal  out 
Profanenewi,  Hate,  Fury,  and  Sedition  throughout  the 
Land.  \  read  the  following  paragraph.  "The  Brah- 
man believes  that  every  man  will  be  saved  in  his 
own  persuasion,  and  that  all  religions  are  equally 
pleasing  to  the  God  of  all.  The  Christian  confines 
salvation  to  the  Believer  in  his  own  Vedahs  and 
Shasters.  Which  is  the  more  humane  and  philoso- 
phic creed  of  the  two?"  Let  question  answer  ques- 
tion. Self-complacent  ScoflTer!  Whom  meanest  thou 
by  GoD  ?  The  God  of  Truth  f  and  can  He  be  pleased 
with  falsehood  and  the  debasement  or  utter  suspen- 
sion of  the  Reason  which  he  gave  to  man  that  he 
might  receive  from  him  the  sacrifice  of  Truth?  Or 
the  God  of  love  and  mercy  ?  And  can  He  be  pleased 


with  the  blood  of  thousands  poured  out  imdsr  tk 
wheels  of  Juggernaut,  or  with  the  shrieks  of  chiUm 
offered  up  as  fire  offerings  to  Baal  or  to  Moloch?  Ql 
dost  thou  mean  the  God  of  holiness  and  infioite  pan- 
ty  ?  and  can  He  be  i^eased  with  abominatkias  uoat* 
terable  and  more  than  brutal  defilemeota  ?  and  eqasl- 
ly  pleased  too  as  with  that  religion,  which  OMnmaadi 
us  that  we  have  no  fellowship  with  the  onfruitial 
works  of  darkness  bat  to  reprove  them  7  With  tbit 
religion,  which  strikes  the  fear  of  the  Most  High  lo 
deeply,  and  the  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfuhieas  of 
sin  so  inwardly,  that  the  Believer  anxiously  enqutm: 
"  Shall  I  give  my  firat-bom  for  my  transgreanon,  tfas 
firuit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  f — and  whidi 
makes  me  answer  to  him — **  He  hath  showed  thee, 
O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  LiMtl  r^ 
quire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  merc^, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  But  1  check 
myself.  It  is  at  once  folly  and  profanation  of  Troth, 
to  reason  with  the  man  who  can  place  before  his  eyei 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  directing  the  eye  c^  the  wi- 
dow from  the  corse  of  her  husband  up«vard  to  his  and 
her  Redeemer,  (the  God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the 
dead,)  and  then  the  remorseless  Brahmin  goedii^  on 
the  disconsolate  victim  to  the  flamesof  her  husband's 
funeral  pile,  abandoned  by,  and  abandoning,  the  help^ 
less  pledges  of  their  love— and  yet  dare  ask,  which* 
the  more  humane  and  philosophic  creed  of  the  two! 
No !  No !  when  $uc/i  opinions  are  in  question,  I  nsi* 
ther  am,  or  will  be,  or  wish  to  be  regarded  as,  Cofe> 
rant. 


ESSAY  XIV. 


Knowing  the  heart  of  Man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  thia  world,  about  the  which 
These  rovolutiont  of  dwturhaDces 
Biill  ruil ;  where  all  th*  aspects  of  miaery 
Predominate ;  whoae  stroan  eflecta  are  auch 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerlesa  to  redreaa: 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  ia  Man  ! 

DANIEL. 


1  HAVE  thus  endeavored,  with  an  anxiety  which 
may  perhaps  have  misled  me  into  prolixity,  to  detsil 
and  ground  the  condition  under  which  the  communi- 
cation of  truth  is  commanded  or  forbidden  to  itt  s> 
individuals,  by  our  conscience;  and  those  too,  undtf 
which  it  is  permissible  by  the  law  which  controls  ooi 
conduct  as  membere  of  the  state.  But  is  the  subject 
of  sufficient  importance  to  deser\'e  so  minute  an  ex- 
amination? O  that  my  readers  would  look  round  the 
world,  as  it  now  is.  and  make  to  themselves  a  &itlh 
ful  catalogue  of  its  many  miseries !  From  what  do 
these  proceed,  and  on  what  do  they  depend  for  their 
continuance?  Assuredly  for  the  greater  pert  on  the 
actions  of  men,  and  those  again  on  the  want  (^  a  vi- 
tal principle  of  action.  We  live  by  faith.  The  es- 
sence of  virtue  consists  in  the  principle.  And  the 
reality  of  this,  as  well  as  its  importance,  is  believed 
by  all  men  in  fact,  few  as  there  may  be  who  bmg 
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hs  troth  forward  into  the  light  of  distinct  oonwioot- 
NH.  Yet  all  men  feel,  and  at  times  acknowledge  to 
henwelTes,  the  true  cause  of  their  misery.  There  is 
ID  man  so  base,  but  at  some  time  or  other,  and  in 
one  way  or  other,  he  admits  that  he  is  not  what  he 
ngbt  to  be,  though  by  a  curious  art  of  selfdelusion. 
If  an  efibrt  to  keep  at  peace  with  himself  as  long 
md  as  much  as  possible,  he  will  throw  oflf  the  blame 
loa  the  amenable  part  of  his  nature,  his  moral  prin- 
aple,  to  that  which  is  independent  of  his  will,  luime- 
y,  the  degree  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  Hence,  ibr 
mee  that  a  man  exclaims,  huw  dishonest  I  am,  on 
ivfaat  base  and  unworthy  motives  I  act,  we  may  hear 
I  hundred  times,  what  a  fool  I  am !  curse  on  my  fol- 
ly?* and  the  like. 

Tet  even  this  implies  an  obscure  sentiment,  that 
iridi  clearer  conceptions  in  the  understanding,  the 
principle  of  action  would  become  purer  in  the  will, 
rhanka  to  the  image  of  our  Maker  not  wholly  obU^ 
■lied  from  any  human  soul,  we  dare  not  purchase 
B  exemption  from  guilt  by  an  excuse,  which  would 
pbee  our  amelioration  out  of  our  own  power.  Thus 
Iht  very  roan  who  will  abuse  himself  for  a  fool  but 
M  for  a  villain,  would  rather,  »pite  of  the  usual  pn>- 
hMJijiiB  to  the  contrary,  bo  condemned  as  a  rogue  by 
Am  men,  than  be  acquitted  as  a  blockhead.  But 
Is  this  88  it  may,  out  of  himself,  however,  he  sees 
jilainly  the  true  cause  of  our  common  complaints. 
DoobtlesB,  there  seem  many  physical  causes  of  dis- 
of  disease,  of  poverty,  and  of  desolation — tem- 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  wild  or  venomous  ani- 
barren  soils,  uncertain  or  tyrannous  climates, 
estilential  swamps,  and  death  in  the  very  air  we 
reathe.  Yet  when  do  we  hear  the  general  wretch- 
dnese  of  mankind  attribdted  to  these?  In  Iceland. 
M  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  three  or  more  vast 
ivers  of  tire.  The  smoke  and  vapor  from  them 
immed  the  light  of  Heaven  through  all  Europe,  for 
Moths ;  even  at  Cadiz,  the  sun  and  moon,  for  seve- 
il  weeks,  seemed  turned  to  blood.  What  was  the 
mount  of  the  injury  to  the  hnman  race  ?  sixty  men 
rere  destroyed,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  in  con- 
eqaence  of  their  own  imprudence.  Natural  calami- 
lea  that  do  indeed  spread  devastation  wide,  (for  in- 
tance,  the  Marsh  Fever,)  are  almost  without  excep- 
ion,  voices  of  Nature  in  her  ail-intelligible  language 
-<lo  this !  or  cease  to  do  that !  By  the  mere  absence 
•f  one  superstition,  and  of  the  sloth  engendered  t^ 
t.  the  Plague  would  cense  to  exist  throughout  Asia 
md  Africa.  Pronounce  meditatively  the  name  of 
Fbivxer,  and  ask  what  might  we  not  hope,  what  need 
ve  deem  unattainable,  if  all  the  time,  the  eflR>rt,  the 
lull,  which  we  waste  in  making  ourselves  miserable 
hrough  vice,  and  vicious  through  misery,  were  em- 
xidied  and  marshalled  to  a  systematic  war  against 
ii0  existing  evils  of  nature  ?  No,  **  It  ts  a  wiiioed 
wHd  r    This  is  so  generally  the  solution,  that  this 


*  We  do  not  eoDiider  ss  exceptioM  the  thooundf  that 
these  Ihemfelves  br  rote  with  lip-penitence,  or  the  wild  rav- 
Bfs  of  ranatieitm:  for  theee  peraom  at  the  very  time  thejr 
peak  io  Tehemenilr  of  the  wickedoes  and  rottenneai  of  their 
Msrtt,  are  then  eoamooir  the  warmoat  in  their  own  good 
iptek»n  covered  round  and  eomfortabie  in  ths  wrs^-rsseo/ 
ifaalf-bjpoerisjr. 
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very  wickedness  is  assigned  by  selfish  men,  as  their 
excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  render  it  better,  and  for 
opposing  those  who  would  make  the  attempt  What 
have  nut  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  Wilberforce,  and 
the  Society  of  the  Friends,  eflected  for  the  honor,  and 
if  we  believe  in  a  retributive  providence,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  of  thp  English  natioo,  im- 
perfectly as  the  intellectual  and  moral  focultiesof  the 
people  at  large  are  developed  at  present?  What  may 
not  be  eflected,  if  the  recent  discovery  of  the  means 
of  educating  nations,  (freed,  however,  from  the  vile 
sophistications  and  mutilations  of  ignorant  moimte- 
banks.)  shall  have  been  applied  to  its  full  extent? 
Would  I  frame  to  myself  the  most  inspiriting  repre- 
sentation of  future  bliss,  which  my  mind  is  capable 
of  comprehending,  it  ^ii-ould  be  embodied  to  me  in 
the  idea  of  Bell  receiving,  at  some  distant  period, 
the  appropriate  reward  of  his  earthly  labors,  when 
thousands  and  ten  thousaixis  of  glwified  spirits,  whose 
reason  and  conscience  had,  through  hit  efl&rts,  been 
unfolded,  shall  sing  the  song  of  their  own  redemp* 
tion,  and  pouring  forth  praises  to  God  and  to  their  Sa- 
viour, shall  repeat  kit  **  New  name"  in  Heaven,  give 
thanks  for  his  earthly  virtues,  as  the  chosen  inatra- 
ments  of  divine  mercy  to  themselves,  and  not  seldom 
perhaps,  turn  their  eyes  toward  him,  as  from  the  son 
to  its  image  in  the  fountain,  wiUi  secondary  gratitude 
and  the  permitted  utterance  of  a  human  love!  Were 
but  a  himdred  men  to  combine  a  deep  conviction  that 
virtuous  habits  may  be  formed  by  the  very  means  by 
which  knowledge  is  communicated,  that  men  may  be 
made  better,  not  only  in  consequence,  but  hy  the 
riKxle  and  in  the  process,  of  instruction :  were  but  an 
hundred  men  to  combine  that  clear  conviction  of  this, 
which  I  myself  at  this  moment  foel,  even  as  I  feel 
the  certainty  of  my  being,  with  the  perseverance  of  a 
Clarkson  or  a  Bell,  the  promises  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy would  disclose  themselves  to  our  foith,  even 
as  when  a  noble  castle  hidden  from  ns  by  an  inter- 
vening miBt,  discovers  itself  by  its  reflection  in  the 
tranquil  lake,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  we  stand 
gazing.  What  an  awful  duty,  what  a  nurse  of  all 
other,  the  foirest  virtues,  does  not  hope  become !  We 
are  bad  ourselves,  because  we  despair  of  the  good- 
ness of  others. 

If  then  it  be  a  truth,  attested  alike  by  common  feel- 
ing and  common  sense,  that  the  greater  part  of  human 
misery  depends  directly  (m  human  vices  and  the  re- 
mainder indirectly,  by  what  means  can  we  act  on 
men  so  as  to  remove  or  preclude  these  vices  and  pu- 
rify their  principle  of  moral  election  f  The  question 
is  not  by  what  means  each  man  is  to  alter  his  own 
character — in  order  to  this,  all  the  means  prescribed 
and  all  the  aidances  given  by  religion,  may  be  neces- 
sary for  him.    Vain,  of  themselves,  may  be, 


-the  tarings  of  the  wiae 


In  ancient  and  in  modem  hooka  enrolled 

UnieM  he  feel  within 
Some  Rource  of  consolation  from  al>OT»— 
Secret  refrivhinirii,  that  r«pnir  bi«  strength 
And  faintins  vpirits  uphold. 

SAMSON  AG0NISTE8. 

This  is  not  the  question.    Virtue  would  not  be 
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virtue,  could  it  be  given  by  one  fellow-creature  to 
another.    To  make  use  of  all  the  means  and  appli- 
ances in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment  of  Rec- 
titude, is  the  abstract  of  the  Duty  which  we  owe  to 
ourselves;  to  supply  those  means  as  far  as  we  can, 
comprises  our  Duty  to  others.    The  question  then  is, 
what  are  these  means  ?    Can  they  be  any  other  than 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  the  removal  of 
those  evils  and  impediments  which  prevent  its  recep- 
tion ?    It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  combine  both, 
but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  contribute  to 
the  former,  who  is  sufficiently  informed  to  feel  that 
it  is  his  duty.    If  it  be  said,  that  we  should  endeavor 
not  so  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to  make  the  ig- 
norant religious :  Religion  herself,  through  her  sacred 
oracles,  answers  for  me,  that  all  effective  faith  pre- 
■upposes  knowledge  and  individual  conviction.    If 
the  mere  acquiescence  in  truth,  uncomprehended  and 
unfathomed,  were  sufficient,  few  indeed  would  be 
the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  country  at  least 
where  speculative  infidelity  is.  Heaven  be  praised, 
confined  to  a  small  number.    Dke  bodily  deformity, 
there  is  one  instance  here  and  another  there;  but 
three  in  one  place  are  already  an  undue  proportion. 
It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  inspired 
writings  received  by  Christians  are  distinguishable 
from  all  other  books  pretending  to  inspiration,  from 
the  scriptures  of  the  Bramins,  and  even  from  the  Ko- 
ran, in  their  strong  and  frequent  recommendations  of 
truth.     I  do  not  here  mean  veracity,  which  cannot 
but  be  enforced  in  every  code  which  appeals  to  the 
religious  principle  of  man ;  but  knowledge.    This  ia 
not  only  extolled  as  the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man, 
but  to  seek  after  it  is  again  and  again  commanded  us 
as  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties.    Yea,  the  very  per- 
fection and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified  spirit  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect,  or  intuitive 
beholding  of  truth  in  its  eternal  and  immutable  source. 
Not  that  knowledge  can  of  itself  do  all !    The  light 
of  religion  is  not  that  of  the  moon,  light  without  heat; 
but  neither  is  its  warmth  that  of  the  stove,  warmth 
without  light    Religion  is  the  sun,  whose  warmth 
indeed  swells,  and  stirs,  and  actuates  the  life  of  na- 
ture, but  who  at  the  same  time  beholds  all  the  growth 
of  life  with  a  master  eye,  makes  all  objects  glorious 
on  which  he  looks,  and  by  that  glory  visible  to  all 
others. 

But  though  knowledge  be  not  the  only,  yet  that  it 
is  an  indispensable  and  moat  effectual  agent  in  the 
direction  of  our  actions,  one  consideration  will  con- 
vince us.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  of  human  nature, 
that  the  sense  of  impossibility  quenches  all  will. 
Sense  of  utter  inaptitude  does  the  same.  The  man 
shuns  the  beautiful  flame,  which  is  eagerly  grasped 
at  by  the  infant.  The  sense  of  a  disproportion  of 
cerinin  afler-harm  to  present  gratification — produces 
effectfl  almost  equally  uniform :  though  almost  perish- 
ing with  thirst,  we  should  dash  to  the  earth  a  goblet 
of  wine  in  which  we  had  seen  a  poison  infused, 
though  the  poison  were  without  taste  or  odour,  or 
even  added  to  the  pleasures  of  both.  Are  not  all  our 
vices  equally  inapt  to  the  universal  end  of  human 
actions,  the  satisfaction  of  the  agent?    Are  not  their 


pleasures  equally  disproportionate  to  the  after-banaf 
Yet  many  a  maiden,  who  will  not  grasp  at  the  fire, 
will  yet  purchase  a  wreath  of  diamonds  at  the  price 
of  her  health,  her  honor,  nay  (and  she  herself  knows 
it  at  the  moment  of  her  choice)  at  the  sacrifice  of  her 
peace  and  happiness.  The  sot  would  reject  the  poi> 
soned  cup,  yet  the  trembling  hand  with  which  be 
raises  his  daily  or  hourly  draught  lo  his  lips,  has  not 
left  him  ignorant  that  this  too  is  altogether  a  poiRia 
I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  consequences  fbre> 
seen  are  less  immediate ;  that  they  are  diffused  over 
a  larger  space  of  time ;  and  that  the  sla^e  of  vice  hopef 
where  no  hope  is.  This,  however,  only  reroorei 
the  question  one  step  further:  for  why  should  the 
distance  or  diffusion  of  known  consequences  prodace 
so  great  a  diflerence  ?  Why  are  men  the  dupes  of  the 
present  moment  ?  Evidently  because  the  concepti(MH 
are  indistinct  in  the  one  case,  and  vivid  in  the 
other;  because  ail  confused  conceptions  render  v 
restless;  and  because  restlessness  can  drive  us  to 
vices  that  promise  no  enjoyment,  no,  not  even  the  ces- 
sation of  that  restlessnes.  This  is  indeed  the  dread 
punishment  attached  by  nature  to  habitual  vice,  that 
its  impulses  wax  as  its  motives  wane.  No  object,  not 
even  the  light  of  a  solitary  taper  in  the  far  distance, 
tempts  the  benighted  mind  from  before;  but  its  own 
rmtleesness  dogs  it  from  behind,  as  with  the  iron  goad 
of  Destiny.  What  then  is  or  can  be  the  preventive, 
the  remedy,  the  counteraction,  but  the  habituation  of 
the  intellect  to  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  concep* 
tiona  concerning  all  things  that  are  the  possible  ob- 
jects of  clear  conception,  and  thus  to  reserve  the  deep 
feelings  which  belong,  as  by  natural  right,  to  those 
obscure  ideas*  that  are  necessary  to  the  moral  perfi^* 
Uon  of  the  human  being,  notwithstanding,  yea,  ev«i 
in  consequence  of,  their  obscurity — to  reser\'e  these 
feelings,  I  repeat,  fcnr  objects,  which  their  very  sub- 
limity renders  indefinite,  no  less  than  their  indefinite- 
ness  renders  them  sublime :  namely,  to  the  Ideas  of 
Being,  Form,  Life,  the  Reason,  the  Law  of  Conscience. 
Freedom,  Immortality,  God!  To  connect  with  the 
objects  of  our  sens^  the  obscure  notions  and  conse- 
quent vivid  feelings,  which  are  due  only  to  lmmat^ 
rial  and  permanent  things,  is  profanation  relatively  to 
the  heart,  and  superstition  in  the  understanding.  It 
is  in  this  sense,  that  the  philosophic  Apostle  calk 
Covetousness  Idolatry.  Could  we  emancipate  our- 
selves from  the  bedimming  influences  of  custom,  and 
the  transforming  witchcrafl  of  early  associations,  we 
should  see  as  numerous  tribes  of  Fetiith-Warskippen 
in  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris,  as  we  hear  of  oo 
the  coasts  of  Africa. 


*  1  have  not  expressed  mrwlf  as  clearly  as  T  coaM  wish. 
Bat  (be  trath  of  the  assertion,  that  deep  fi^elinc  has  a  teodm- 
cr  to  combine  with  obscure  ideas,  in^>rerprence  to  distineC  and 
clear  notions,  may  be  proved  by  the  bislfiry  of  Fanatics  asd 
Fanaticism  in  all  ages  and  countri<».  The  iidium  theokffi- 
cum  is  even  proverbial :  and  it  is  the  common  complaint  of 
Philosophers  and  philosophic  Historians,  that  the  paMioosof 
the  disputants  are  commonly  violent  in  pruportion  to  ibe  sub- 
tlety and  obscurity  of  the  quentions  in  dispute.  Nor  is  tUi 
fact  confined  to  professional  theologians:  for  whoV  natioai 
have  displayed  the  same  agitations,  and  have  sacrificed  as* 
tional  policy  to  the  more  powerful  interest  of  a  coDtrovertid 
obscurity. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


la  bad  ipinl 


n  ibew  tlia  niMi|ihyria 

But  howthaJI  I  avert  thsKomDrihoHcriiicsHln 
laugh  Bl  the  aldnm  af  my  topia.  Evil  and  Good,  N»- 
oemily  and  ArbiEranunl.  ImmoRality  and  the  Ulti- 
,  mata  Aim  I  By  what  (ball  1  regaia  lArir  favor  t    Mjr 


abal- 


Wilk  wnBiu't  Bilk  ud  paii  unto  lbs  <i> 
Pn>Tid«r«>n>uliR<)iei:  DONNE. 

I  MM  {aUy  aware,  thai  what  I  am  nriiiag  and  havi 
wrincD  (in  Ihew  latter  Eaay*  at  lean)  will  eipoae  nu 
Hlbe  ceiHure  of  »nie.  ai  bewildering  myKlf  and 
nadeia  with  Metaphraics ;  to  the  ridicule  of  oihen 

JBsa  or  cipladed  finciei;  and  id  the  objectiDn  of 
BM  as  Dliw:ure.  The  lai(  real  or  auppcwd  defect 
bM  alraadf  received  an  answer  both  in  the  pieced- 
■OK  Numben.  and  iu  page  34  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Anthor'a  FinI  Lay-Sertnon.  eniitied  the  STATEaHAN'i 
tUmiai.  Of  the  two  fbrtoer,  1  ehall  take  (he  prea- 
«ol  oppiHtanity  of  declaring  my  Knlimenli;  egpe- 
eally  aa  I  bave  already  received  a  hint  that  my 
'idoi,  MiLTOX,  hoa  rspieaeDled  Metaphyaia  ai  the 
■iljeeH  which  the  bod  apiiiia  in  hell  deligbi  in  dii- 
cmakag."  And  truly,  if  I  had  eierled  my  auhilaly 
■nd  iDTealian  in  penuading  myaelf  and  olhen  that 

bla  blloweia  of  Hobbea  and  Hartley  haa  eipreeaed 
Ifaeayium)  the  a—win  and  bii  dagger  are  equally 
Clol^ecBof  mofalflateemand  abhorrence  i  or  if  with  , 
a  writer  of  wider  influence  and  higher  authority.  I  , 
had  ndnced  all  virtue  to  ■  Klfiih  prudence  eked  | 
BM  by  anpendlion,  (for  aauredly.  a  creed  which 
lakaa  it*  central  point  in  conicioua  ielfiahtma,  what- 1 
etar  be  the  Ibrma  or  namei  ihat  act  on  ihe  Hlfwh 
paaioo,  a  gboal  or  a  conilable,  can  have  bui  a  dia- , 
which  ptacei  ill  ea- 
leighbor  aa  ouraelvea,  and 


hunge  of  oiiniairy ;  a  freah  batchof  kingioo 
neni,  or  of  peeia  in  our  happier  island ;  or 
the  beii  of  il  of  two  parliamentary  gladia- 
whoae  apeerb,  on  (be  aubject  of  Europe 
bleeding  at  a  thounnd  vmundi,  or  our  own  country 
atruggling  Ibr  heraelf  and  all  human  nanim,  ww 
cheered  by  the  grea  leal  number  of  laaglu,  loud  laugki, 
and  wry  loud  Uxaghi:  (which,  camfully  marked  bf 
"alica,  (brm  moat  conipiruODi  and  alrange  parenlhe- 
■  in  the  newapeper  reporta.)  Or  if  t  muii  be  phi- 
•ophical,  the  laai  chemical  diicoveriea.  provided  I 
a  not  trouble  ray  reader  with  the  lainciple  whidi 
It,  and  Ihe  chuacM 


givM  Ihem  their  higbeal  ir 
of  intellectual  grandeur  lolhediicoverer;  orthalHl 
■howet  of  alonea,  and  that  Ihey  were  auppoaed,  bf 
certain  philosophere,  to  have  been  projected  by  aoot 

uty  of  the  cram;)  reaaona  for  thi*  opinion !  Somethinf 
new,  however,  il  raual  bo.  quite  new  and  quite  out 
iflhemaelvei!  for  whatever  la  within  their 


Id  find  IM 


la  Ihe  £nt 


itemplale  the  aH- 
witb  feelingi  aa  freah,  ai  if  ihey  ibea 
:  hia  own  fiat,  Ihia  characteriiea  the 
at  feel  the  riddle  of  Ihe  world,  and  may  help 
9l  it  I  To  carry  on  ihe  (eelinga  of  childhood 
powen  of  manhood,  10  combine  Ihe  chitd'a 
wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearanroi 
reiy  day  for  pcrhapa  furiy  yeara  had  render- 


Whh  Ban  and  Maoo  and  » 


ihia  ia  the  character  and  privilege  of  gen 
of  Ihe  marki  which  dininguiah  geniua  : 
And  ao  1o  preaent  familiar  objecla  aa  to 
minda  of  nlheia  to  a  like  freihneM  of  as 


.by  V 


God  a 

could  repel  the 

phyaicat  merely  ihe  referring  of  I 
■neaa  lor  truiha  indiapenai 


lellig. 


1  ignor 


e  Ibe  deepen 


employ  them  I  To  perplei  our  cleareal  notiona  and 
living  moral  iutincial  To  deaden  Ihe  feelinga  of 
will  and  free  power.  lo  eitinguiah  (he  light  of  love 
'  and  conacience.  lo  make  myaelf  and  oihenwanhlf?«, 
aouLlew  God-lest  No!  la  eipoee  Ihe  folly  and  the 
legerdemain  of  thoee  who  have  thus  abused  the 
bliaed  machine  of  tanguage;  to  eupporl  alt  old  and 
veDetable  Uutha ;  and  by  ihcm  to  aiippon,  (o  kindle. 


with  th 


I  Roman  bridge,  torma  half  of  Iba 
whole  Btriicture  (pradent  inferrogatio  dimidtum  aci> 
enlirr,  aaya  Lord  Bacon) — thi*  ia  the  prime  merit  of 
geniut,  and  ita  moal  unequivocal  mode  of  manifeal*- 

upon  water  f  who  haa  not  aeen  it  with  a  new  feelinf, 


In  philoBophy  equally,  aa  in  poetry,  geniot  prod n 
he  ■IronEOt  impreaaiona  of  novelty,  while  il  rcac 
he  alalrat  and  moat  admilled  Irulha  from  the  in 
ence  cauaed  by  Ihe  very  circumalance  of  their  1 
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▼eml  ttdmiiBion.  Extremes  meet — a  proverb.  by*the- 
bye,  to  collect  and  explain  all  the  instancee  and  ex- 
emplifications of  which,  would  constitute  and  ex- 
haust all  philosophy.  Truths,  of  all  others  the  most 
•wful  and  mysterious,  yet  being  at  the  same  time  of 
universal  interest,  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true 
that  they  lose  all  the  powers  of  truth,  and  lie  bed- 
ridden in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side  with 
the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors. 

But  as  the  class  of  critics,  whose  contempt  I  have 
anticipated,  commonly  consider  themselves  as  men 
9f  the  world,  instead  of  hazarding  additional  sneers 
by  appealing  to  the  authorities  of  recluae  philosophers, 
(for  such  in  spite  of  all  history,  the  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  profound  thought,  are 
generally  deemed,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Tully, 
and  from  Bacon  to  Berkeley)  \  will  refer  them  to  the 
Darling  of  the  polished  Court  of  Augustus,  to  the 
man.  whose  works  have  been  in  all  ages  deemed  the 
models  of  good  sense,  and  are  still  the  pocket-com- 
panion of  those  who  pride  themselves  on  uniting  the 
scholar  with  the  gentleman.  This  accomplished  man 
of  the  world  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  subjects 
of  conversation  between  himself  and  the  illustrious 
statesman  who  governed,  and  the  brightest  lumin»- 
.ries  who  then  adorned  the  empire  of  the  civilized 
world : 

Sermo  oritur  non  de  rillu  dotnibnvre  alienis 
Nee,  male,  nee  ne  lepui  taltet.    Bed  qaod  magw  ad  nos 
Peninei.  et  nescire  malum  est,  a«itamut :  utrumns 
,    Divitits  homines,  an  sint  viriute  beati  ? 

Et  quo  tit  natura  bnni  ?  summumque  quid  etui  ? 

HORAT.  SERM.  L.  II.  Sai.  6.  v.  7a* 

Berkeley  indeed  asserts,  and  is  supported  in  his 
assertion  by  the  great  statesmen,  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  that  without  an  habitual  interest  in 
these  subjects,  a  man  may  be  a  dexterous  intriguer, 
but  never  can  be  a  statesman.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  the  veitlict  to  be  passed  on  my  labors  depended 
on  those  who  least  needed  them !  The  water  lily  in 
the  midst  of  waters  lifts  up  its  broad  leaves,  and  ex- 
pands its  petals  at  the  first  pattering  of  the  shower, 
and  rejoices  in  the  rain  with  a  quicker  sympathy, 
than  the  parched  shrub  in  a  sandy  desert 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  To  be  the 
image  of  his  own  eternity  created  he  man !  Of  eter- 
nity and  self-existence  what  other  likeness  is  possible 
in  a  finite  being,  but  immortality  and  moral  self-de- 
termination! In  addition  to  sensation,  perception, 
and  practical  judgment  (instinctive  or  acquirable) 
concerning  the  notices  furnished  by  the  organs  of 
perception,  all  which  in  kind  at  least,  the  dog  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  his  master;  in  addition  to 
these,  God  gave  us  reason,  and  with  reason  he  gave 
08  reflective  self-consciousness;  gave  us  princi- 
ples, distinguished  from  the  maxims  and  generaliza- 
tions of  outward  experience  by  their  absolute  and 

*  {Literal  Tranalation.)  Convertation  arises  not  con- 
eerntnc  the  country -leata  or  familiei  ofitrangcrv.  nor  whether 
the  dancinc  hare  performed  well  or  ill.  But  we  diticuM  what 
nore  nearly  conceroi  ua.  and  which  it  is  an  evil  not  to  know : 
whether  men  are  made  happy  by  riches  or  by  virtue  ?  And 
in  what  eonsidtts  the  nature  of  food  ?  and  what  is  the  ultimate 
•r  aapreme  1  (i.  e.  HU  Summum  Bonum.) 


essential  universality  and  necessity ;  and  above  aD, 
by  superadding  to  reason  the  mysterious  (acuity  of 
free-will  and  consequent  personal  amenabilitjr,  be 
gave  us  coNttciENCE — that  law  of  conscience,  whidi 
in  the  power,  and  as  the  indwelling  woan,  of  an  holy 
and  omnipotent  legislator,  commandM  us — from  amoog 
the  numerous  ideas  mathematical  and  philost^phicdL 
which  the  reason  by  the  necessity  of  its  owii  excel- 
lence creates  ibr  itself,  tmoonditionally  commaitdt  m 
to  auribute  reality,  and  actual  exittenctt  to  those  kleei 
and  to  those  only,  without  which  the  otmscteoce  it- 
self would  be  baseless  and  contradictory,  to  the  ideai 
of  Soul,  of  Free-will,  of  Immortality,  and  of  God  ? 

To  God,  as  the  reality  of  the  conscience  and  the 
source  of  all  obligation ;  to  Free-will,  as  the  power  r 
of  the  human  being  to  maintain  the  obedience,  whidi  f 
God  through  the  conscience  has  commanded,  agsinat 
all  the  might  of  nature ;  and  to  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  as  a  state  in  which  the  weal  and  woe  of 
man  shall  be  proportioned  to  his  moral  worth. 

With  this  fkith,  all  nature, 

all  the  miffhty  world 


Of  eye  and  ear- 


presents  itself  to  us,  now  as  the  aggregate 
of  doty,  and  now  as  a  vi«on  of  the  Most  High  reveal- 
ing to  us  the  mode,  and  time,  and  particalar  instsnoe 
of  applying  and  realizing  that  univeiaal  rale,  pre-es- 
tablished in  the  heart  of  oar  reason ! 

**  The  displeasure  of  some  Readen  may,  pethaps, 
be  incurred  by  my  having  surprised  them  into  cer- 
tain reflections  and  inquiries,  ibr  which  they  have  no 
curiosity.  But  perhaps^  some  otben  may  be  pleised 
to  find  themselves  oirried  into  ancient  timea,  even 
though  they  should  consider  the  hoary  maxima,  de- 
fended in  these  Essays,  barely  as  Hints  to  awaken 
and  exercise  the  inquisitive  Reader,  on  points  not 
beneath  the  attention  of  the  ablest  men.  Those  great 
men,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  men  the  most 
consummate  in  politics,  who  founded  states,  or  in- 
structed princes,  or  wrote  most  accurately  on  poblie 
government,  were  at  the  same  time  the  roost  acute 
at  all  abstracted  and  sublime  speculations :  the  clca^ 
est  light  being  ever  necessary  to  guide  the  most  im- 
portant actions.  And  whatever  the  woHd  may  opixt, 
he  uho  hath  not  much  meditated  upon  Oi)d^  the  Humn 
Mind,  and  the  Summum  Bonum,  may  poitsiUy  make  a 
thriving  Earth-worm,  but  wiU  most  indubiitMy  make 
a  blundering  Patriot  and  a  sorry  statesman.** 

SiRls,  i  360. 


ESSAY  XVI. 


Blind  is  that  soul  which  from  this  tmth  can  swervSb 
No  stale  stands  sure,  but  on  the  Erounds  of  rigbt. 
Of  virtue,  knowledge  ;  judgment  to  preserre. 
And  all  the  powers  of  learning  requisite  ! 
Though  other  shiAs  a  present  turn  may  senre. 
Yet  in  the  trial  they  will  weigh  too  light. 

DANIEL. 


I  KARNESTLT  entreat  the  reader  not  to  be  dis9sli» 
fied  either  with  himself  or  with  the  author,  ifltf 
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Bald  not  at  ooce  andentand  every  part  of  the  pre- 
ding  Number ;  but  rather  to  conuder  it  as  a  mere 
nonciatioa  of  a  magnifioent  theme,  the  diflerent 
na  of  which  are  to  be  demonstrated  and  developed, 
(Ittoed.  iliiutrated,  and  exemplified  in  the  progress 
die  woiiL  I  likewise  entreat  him  to  pemse  with 
tantioD  and  with  candor,  the  weighty  extract  fipom 
•  jodicioos  HooKEK,  prefixed  as  the  motto  to  a  fbl- 
wing  Number  of  the  Friend.  In  works  of  reasoning, 
(dfatingnished  from  narration  of  eventi  or  statements 
r  frctt ;  but  more  particularly  in  works,  the  object 
r  which  is  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  our 
sm  nature,  a  writer,  whose  meaning  is  everywhere 
BBprebended  as  quickly  as  his  sentences  can  be 
■kI*  may  indeed  have  produced  an  amusing  compo- 
iUDO,  nay,  by  awakening  and  re^nlivening  our  re- 
gHectioai,  a  useful  one ;  but  most  assuredly  he  will 
fli  haTe  added  either  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge, 
r  to  the  vigor  of  our  intellect  For  how  can  we 
itfher  strength,  but  by  exercise  7  How  can  a  truth, 
lew  to  us,  be  made  our  own  without  examination 
od  seli^iuestioning  —  any  new  truth,  I  mean,  that 
slates  to  the  properties  of  the  mind,  and  iti  various 
icolties  and  affections !  But  whatever  demands  ef- 
in;  requires  time.  Ignorance  seldom  vouUm  into 
■Dwledge,  but  passes  into  it  through  an  intermediate 
lile  of  obscurity,  even  as  night  into  day  through 
iviUgfat.  All  speculative  Truths  begin  with  a  Pos> 
,  even  the  Truths  of  Geometry.  They  all  sup- 
an  act  of  the  Will ;  for  in  the  moral  being  lies 
be  source  of  the  intellectual.  The  first  step  to  know- 
i^e,  or  rather  the  previous  condition  of  all  insight 
ilo  truth,  is  to  dare  commune  with  our  very  and 
•naanent  self.  It  is  Warburton's  remarii,  not  the 
'^ieod's,  that  «<  of  all  literary  exercitations,  whether 
laigned  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  worid, 
bere  are  none  of  so  much  importance,  or  so  imme- 
liitely  oar  concern,  as  those  which  let  us  into  the 
nowledge  of  our  own  nature.  Others  may  exercise 
he  understanding  or  amuse  the  imagination;  but 
base  only  can  improve  the  heart  and  form  the  human 
lUDd  to  wisdom." 

The  reclose  Hermit  oft-times  more  doth  know 
Ortiie  world*!  inmost  wheels,  than  worldlings  can. 
As  Man  is  of  the  World,  the  Heart  of  Man 
Is  so  Epitome  of  God's  great  Book 
or  Creatures,  and  Men  need  no  further  look. 

DONNE. 

Hie  higher  a  roan*s  station,  the  more  arduous  and 
iill  of  peril  his  duties,  the  more  ocHnprehensive 
hoald  his  Foresight  be,  the  more  rooted  his  tranquil- 
ity oonceming  Life  i^d  Death.  But  these  are  gifls 
fhich  no  experience  can  bestow,  but  the  experience 
rom  within :  and  there  is  a  nobleness  of  Uie  whole 
nnonal  being,  to  which  the  contemplation  of  all 
rvents  and  phenomena  in  the  Light  of  the  three 
Master  Ideas,  annotmced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  can 
ilooe  elevate  the  spirit  Anuna  Sapiena^  (says  Gior> 
bno  Bruno,  and  let  the  sublime  piety  of  the  passage 
ixeose  some  intermixture  of  error,  or  rather  let  the 
muds,  as  they  well  may,  be  interpreted  in  a  sale 
Mae)  Anima  sapiens  non  timet  mortem,  immo  inter- 
iaon  iilam  ultra  appetit,  illi  ultra  occurrit    Mmti 


quippe  substantiam  omnem  pro  Duratione  Etemitas, 
pro  Loco  Iraroensitas,  pro  Actu  Omnifbrmitas.  Nod 
levero  igitur  ac  futilem,  atqui  gravissimnm  perfecto* 
que  Homine  dignissimam  Contemplationis  Partem 
persequirour  ubi  divinitatis,  natuneque  splendorem, 
fusionem,  et  comraunicatlonero,  non  in  Cibo,  Potu,  et 
ignobiliore  quadom  materia  cum  attonitorum  seculo 
perquirimus;  sed  in  august^  Omnipotentis  Regie, 
immenso  stheris  spacio,  in  infinite  naturss  geroine 
omnia  fientis  et  omnia  facientis  potentia,  unde  tot  aa* 
trorum.  roundorum  inquam  et  numinum,  uni  altissimo 
c(mcinentium  atque  saltantium  absque  numero  atque 
fine  juxta  propoeitos  ubique  fines  atque  ordinee,  con* 
templamur.  Sic  ex  visibilium  aetemo,  immenso  et 
innumerabili  efilectu,  sempitema  immense  ilia  Miyes- 
tas  atque  bonitas  intellecta  conspicitur,  proque  sua 
dignitate  innumerabilium  Deorum  (mundorum  dioo) 
adsistentia,  concinentia,  et  glorix,  ipsius  enarratione, 
immo  ad  oculos  expressa  condone  glorificatur.  Cui 
Immense  mensum  non  qtiadrabit  Domicilium  atqoe 
Tempi  um— ad  cujus  majestatis  plenitudinem  agnoi- 
cendam  atque  percolendam,  numerebilium  roinisto- 
rum  nuUos  eraet  ordo.  Eia  igitur  ad  omnifimnis  DtA 
omniibrmem  Tmaginem  conjectemus  oculos,  viviun 
et  magnum  illius  adrairemar  simulacrum! — Hinc  n^ 
raculum  magnum  a  Trismegisto  appellabattur  Homo 
qui  in  Deum  transeat  quasi  ipse  sit  Deus  qui  conator 
omnia  fieri  sicut  Deus  est  omnia ;  ad  objectum  sine 
fine,  ubique  tamem  finiendo,  contendit,  sicut  infinitus 
Mt  Deus  immensus,  ubique  totus.* 

*  Trinulatian.  —  A  wise  spirit  doss  not  fear  death,  nay, 
sometimes,  (aa  in  eaaet  ofvluntary  martyrdom)  seeks  and 
ffoes  forth  to  meot  it,  of  its  own  aeeord.  For  there  awaits 
all  actual  beings,  for  doratiini  and  eternity,  for  place  imroea- 
sity,  for  action  onmifbrmity.  Wc  ponoe.  therefore,  a  ^weies 
of  contemplation  not  light  or  futile,  but  the  weightiest  and 
most  worthy  of  an  accomplished  man.  while  we  examine  and 
seek  for  the  splendor,  the  ioterfbsion,  and  communication  of 
the  Divinity  and  of  Nature,  not  in  meats  or  drink,  or  in  any 
yet  ignobler  matter,  with  the  race  of  the  thunder-stricken ; 
but  in  the  august  palace  of  the  Omnipotent,  in  the  illimilabls 
etherial  space,  in  the  infinite  power,  that  creates  all  thinp, 
and  is  the  abiding  hting  of  all  things. 

There  we  may  contemplate  the  Host  of  Stan,  of  Worlds 
and  their  guardian  Deitiea,  numbers  without  number,  each  in 
its  appointed  sphere,  singing  together,  and  dancing  in  adora- 
tion of  the  One  Most  High.  Thus  fVom  the  perpetual,  im- 
mense, and  innumerable  goings  on  of  the  visible  world,  that 
sempiternal  and  absolutely  infinite  Majesty  is  intelieetually 
beheld,  and  is  glorified  according  to  his  glory,  by  the  attend* 
ance  and  choral  symphonies  of  innumerable  gods,  who  utter 
forth  the  glory  of  their  ineffable  Creator  in  the  expresMve  lan- 
guage of  Vision !  To  him  illimitable,  a  limited  tmnple  will 
not  correspond— to  the  acknowledgement  and  due  worship  of 
the  Plenitude  of  kia  Majesty  there  would  be  no  proportion  in 
any  numerable  army  of  ministrant  spirits.  Let  us  then  oast 
our  eyes  upon  the  omniform  image  of  the  Attributes  of  the 
alKereating  Supreme,  nor  admit  any  representation  of  his 
Excellency  but  the  lirhig  Universe,  which  he  has  created  !—• 
Thence  was  man  entitled  by  Trismegistus.  **  the  great  Mira- 
cle,** inasmuch  as  he  has  been  made  capable  of  entering  into 
union  with  Crod,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  divine  nature !  tries 
to  ftsMSis  all  things,  even  as  in  God  all  things  or* ;  and  in 
limitless  progression  of  limited  States  of  Being,  urges  onward 
to  the  ultimate  aim,  even  as  God  is  simultaneously  infinite, 
and  everywhere  An ! 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  work,  announced  and  its  natars 
and  objects  explained,  at  the  ckwe  of  the  present.  I  purpose 
to  give  an  aooount  of  the  life  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the  fViens 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  homt  under  prstence  of  All» 
isBB,  St  Rone,  in  the  year  1600 ;  and  of  his  works,  whiek  ass 
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If  this  be  regarded  u  the  fiuscies  of  mn  enthunaat, 
by  such  as 

deem  thenuelrM  moat  ftw. 
When  they  wiihla  this  fro«  and  TMible  ipbera 
Chain  down  the  wiofed  loal,  aooffinc  unat. 
Proud  in  Iheir  meanoef, 

by  iuch  as  pronounce  every  man  out  of  hia  $enaei 
who  haa  not  lost  his  recucn ;  even  such  men  may  find 
some  weight  in  the  historical  fact  that  from  persons, 
who  had  previously  strengthened  their  intellects  and 
feelings  fay  the  contemplation  of  PaiNCiruEfl — Prin- 
dples.  the  actions  correspondent  to  which  involve 
one  half  of  their  consequences,  by  their  ennobling 
influence  on  the  agent's  own  soul,  and  have  omnipo- 
tence, as  the  pledge  for  the  remainder — we  have  de- 
rived the  surest  and  most  general  maxims  qf  pru* 
dence.  Of  high  value  are  they  all.  Yet  there  is  one 
among  them  worth  all  the  rest,  which  in  the  fullest 
and  primary  sense  of  the  word,  is  indeed  the  Maxim^ 
(i.  e.  the  Maximum)  of  human  Prudence ;  and  of 
which  History  itself  in  all  that  makes  it  most  worth 
studying,  is  one  continued  comment  and  exemplifica- 
tion. It  is  this:  that  there  is  a  Wisdom  higher  than 
Prudence,  to  which  Prudence  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  the  Mason  and  Carpenter  to  the  genial  and 
scientific  Architect;  and  from  the  habits  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  that  in  this  Wisdom  had  their  fint  forma- 
tion, our  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons  inherit  that  glori- 
ous hardihood,  which  completes  the  undertaking,  ere 
the  contemptuous  calculator  (who  has  left  nothing 
omitted  in  his  scheme  of  probabilities,  except  the 
might  of  the  human  mind)  has  finished  his  pretended 
proof  of  its  impossibility.  You  look  to  Facti  and 
profess  to  take  Experience  for  your  guide.  Well !  I 
too  appeal  to  Experience :  and  let  Facti  be  the  ordeal 
of  my  position  !  Therefore,  although  I  have  in  this 
and  the  preceding  Numben  quoted  more  frequently 
and  copiously  than  I  shall  permit  myself  to  do  in  fa> 
ture,  I  owe  it  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading,  not  to  deny 
myself  the  gratification  of  supporting  this  connexion 
of  practical  heroism  with  previous  habits  of  philoao- 
phic  thought,  by  a  aingularly  appropriate  passage 
(h>m  an  author  whose  works  can  be  called  rare  only 
from  their  being,  I  fear,  rarely  read,  however  com- 
monly talked  of.  It  is  the  instance  of  Xenophon  as 
stated  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  would  himself  furnish 
an  equal  instance,  if  there  could  be  found  an  equal 
commentator. 
'*It  is  of  Xenophon  the  Philoaopher,  who  went 


perhaps  the  acarceit  books  ever  printed.  They  are  ■ioffolarly 
iaterestinc  as  portraits  of  a  ▼ifforous  mind  itrugfling  afW 
tmth,  amid  many  prejudices,  which  fVom  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  in  which  he  was  bom,  have  a  claim  to  much 
iadnlfence.  One  of  them  (entitled  Ember  Week)  is  corioos 
for  its  lively  accounts  of  the  rude  state  of  London,  at  that 
time,  both  as  to  the  streets  and  the  manners  of  the  citicens. 
The  most  industrious  Historians  of  speculative  Philosophy, 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  more  than  a  few  of  his  works. 
Accidentally  I  have  been  more  fortunate  in  thb  respect,  than 
those  who  have  written  hitherto  on  the  unhappy  PkUotopker 
tif  Jfola:  as  out  of  eleven  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  pre- 
served lo  us.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  six.  I 
was  told,  when  in  Germany,  that  there  is  a  complete  collee- 
tioo  of  them  in  the  Royal  Librarr  at  Copeahaf  ea.  If  so,  it 
umUqu$. 


from  Socrates's  School  into  Asia,  in  the  expeditiood 
Cjmia  the  yotmger,  against  King  ArtaxerxM.  Thii 
Xenophon,  at  that  time,  was  very  young,  and  never 
had  seen  the  wan  before ;  neither  had  any  cotmaiod 
in  the  army,  but  only  followed  the  war  as  a  toIud- 
teer,  tot  the  love  and  oonveraation  of  Proxenia,  kii 
friend.  He  was  present  when  Falinm  came  in  bm»> 
sage  fitxn  the  king  to  the  Grecians,  ailer  that  Cyrm 
was  slain  in  the  Field,  and  they,  a  handful  of  men, 
left  to  themaelvea  in  the  midst  of  the  King's  territo- 
ries, cut  off  fitxn  their  country  by  many  navigable 
rivers,  and  many  htmdred  miles.  The  message  im- 
ported*  that  they  ^tould  deliver  up  their  arms  and 
submit  themaelvea  to  the  King'a  mercy.  To  wkick 
message,  before  answer  waa  made,  diven  of  the  aimf 
conferred  fiuniliarly  with  Falinua,  and  amongst  tfas 
rest  Xenophon  happened  to  say :  Why,  Falinos!  we 
have  now  but  two  things  left,  our  anna  and  our  vi^ 
tue ;  and  if  we  yield  up  our  arma,  how  riiall  we  maks 
use  of  our  virtue?  Whereto  Falinua,  amiling  on  him, 
said,  *  If  I  be  not  deceived,  Young  Gentleman,  yoa 
are  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe,  yoa  atudy  Phikai>> 
phy,  and  it  is  pretty  that  you  say ;  bat  you  are  raoeh 
abused,  if  you  think  your  virtue  can  withstand  ths 
King'a  power.'  Here  waa  the  acorn:  the  woodsr 
followed — which  was,  that  this  jronng  Scholar  or 
Philoaopher,  after  all  the  Captaina  were  murdered 
in  parley,  by  treason,  conducted  thoae  ten  thoossod 
foot  through  the  heart  of  all  the  King'a  high  eomi- 
triea  from  Babylon  to  Grecia,  in  safety,  in  deepiie  of 
all  the  King's  forces,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  worid, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  Greciana.  in  times  soo- 
ceeding,  to  make  invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Penis; 
as  waa  afterwards  purposed  by  Jason  the  Thessalisn, 
attempted  by  Ageeilaus  the  Spartan,  and  achievad 
by  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  all  igxm  the  grmid 
of  the  ad  of  that  young  5cAoiar." 

Often  have  I  reflected  with  awe  on  the  great  snd 
disproportionate  power,  which  an  individual  of  no  ex- 
traordinary talents  or  attainments  may  exert,  by  mere- 
ly throwing  off  all  restraint  of  conscience.  What 
then  must  not  be  the  power,  where  an  individual,  of 
consummate  wickedneas,  can  organize  into  the  uni^ 
and  rapidity  of  an  individual  will  all  the  natural  snd 
artificial  forces  of  a  populous  and  wicked  natkmf 
And  could  we  bring  within  the  field  of  imaginatiaQ, 
the  devastation  effected  in  the  moral  world,  by  the 
violedl  removal  of  old  customs,  familiar  aympathics, 
willing  reverences,  and  habiti  of  subordinatioo  alnosC 
naturalized  into  instinct;  of  the  mild  influences  of 
reputation,  and  the  other  ordinary  propa  and  aJdanoes 
of  our  infirm  virtue,  or  at  leaat,  if  virtue  be  too  high 
a  name,  of  our  well-doing ;  and  above  ail,  if  we  cooM 
give  form  and  body  to  all  the  efllecta  produced  on  lbs 
principlea  and  dispositions  of  naliona  by  the  infectxwi 
feelings  of  insecurity,  and  the  soul-aickening  sense  of 
unsteadiness  in  the  whole  edifice  of  civil  society;  ths 
horron  of  battle,  though  the  miseries  of  a  whole  mr 
were  brought  together  before  our  eyea  in  one 
trous  field,  would  present  but  a  tame  tragedy  in 
pariaon.  Nay,  it  would  even  preaent  a  sight  of  ( 
fort  and  of  elevation,  if  this  field  of  carnage  wvi 
the  sign  and  result  of  a  national  raaolve.  of  a  geoiii- 
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nil,  to  to  die,  that  neither  deluge  nor  fire  should 
■ke  away  the  name  of  Countrt  from  their  graven, 
Ufaer  than  to  tread  the  clodt  of  earth,  no  longer  a 
Bontiy,  and  theraselYef  alive  in  nature,  but  dead  in 
wSuny,  What  is  Greece  at  thii  present  moment? 
t  ii  fbe  Country  of  the  heroes  from  Codrus  to  Phi- 
Bposmen ;  and  so  it  would  be,  though  all  the  sands 
€  Afiica  should  cover  its  corn-fields  and  olive  gar- 
imm,  and  not  a  flower  were  left  on  Hymettus  for  a 
tm  to  murmur  in. 

If  then  the  power  with  which  wickedness  can  in- 
nst  the  human  being  be  thus  tremendous,  greatly 
bas  it  behove  us  to  enquire  into  its  source  and  causes. 
h>  doing  we  shall  quickly  discover  that  it  is  not  vice, 
•  vice,  which  is  thus  mighty ;  but  systematic  vice ! 
Hra aelf-consistent and  entire;  crime  corresponding 
o  crime ;  villany  entrenched  and  barricadoed  by  vil- 
■Bjr;  this  is  the  condition  and  main  constituent  of  its 
nwer.  The  abandonment  of  all  principle  of  right 
■ables  the  soul  to  choose  and  act  upon  a  principle 
f  wrong,  and  to  subordinate  to  this  one  principle  all 
ba  Tarious  vices  of  human  nature.  For  it  is  a  moum- 
U  truth,  that  as  devastation  is  incomparably  an  easier 
aorit  than  production,  so  may  all  its  means  and  in- 
Inunents  be  more  easily  arranged  into  a  scheme  and 
yUeiii.  Even  as  in  a  siege  every  building  and  gar- 
lfln»  which  the  &ithful  governor  must  destroy,  as  im- 
■ding  the  defensive  means  of  the  garrison,  or  fur- 
lahing  means  of  oflence  to  the  besieger,  occasions  a 
■ooimI  in  feelings  which  virtue  herself  has  fostered ; 
nd  Tirtoe.  because  it  is  virtue,  loses  perforce  part  of 
Mr  energy  in  the  reluctance  with  which  she  proceeds 

0  a  business  so  repugnant  to  her  wishes,  as  a  choice 
€  evils.  But  He,  who  has  once  said  with  his  whole 
ttmit.  Evil,  be  thou  my  Good !  has  removed  a  world 
€  obatacles  by  the  very  decision,  that  he  will  have 
ID  obstacles  but  those  of  force  and  brute  matter.  The 
Md  of  Justice 

"Curvw  roond  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  rines 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  propertjr  !** 

lot  the  path  of  the  lightning  is  straight:  and  straight 
ka  fearful  path 

*Or  the^eaaBon-ball.   Direct  it  fliee  and  rapid, 
8halt*rins  that  it  sMy  reach,  and  shaU'ring  what  it  leaeh- 
es."* 

Isppily  for  mankind,  however,  the  obstacles  which 

1  ooosistently  evil  mind  no  longer  finds  in  itself,  it 
kids  in  its  own  unsuitableness  to  human  nature.  A 
knit  is  fixed  to  its  power :  but  within  that  limit,  both 
■  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  influence,  there  is 
illla  hope  of  checking  its  career,  if  giant  and  united 
rioH .  are  opposed  only  by  mixed  and  scattered  vir- 

*  WaUenatein,  from  Schiller,  bf  8.  T.  Coleridffe.  I  return 
Sf  tkankf  to  the  unknown  Author  of  Warerlcy,  Guj  Man- 
isnat.  ^c..  Tor  having  quoted  Ihia  free  Tranilation  from 
hhiller'a  l>eat  (end  thertfort  moat  neglected)  Drama  with  ap- 
ilaaae :  and  am  not  aahamcd  to  arow,  that  I  have  derived  a 
isealtar  graiiAcalion,  that  the  first  mra  of  our  age  have  on!- 
ad  ia  giving  no  ordinary  praiae  to  a  work,  which  our  anony- 
aaaa  critica  were  equally  unanimoua  in  abusing  as  below  aJI 
ritieaam :  thouah  they  charitably  added,  that  the  fault  waa, 
oebtif as.  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  in  the  Traaalator'a  dnlln— 
■diaeapadty. 
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tues:  and  those  too,  probably,  from  the  want  of  some 
combining  Principle,  which  assigns  to  each  its  due 
place  and  rank,  at  civil  war  with  themselves,  or  at 
best  perplexing  and  counteracting  each  other.  In  our 
late  agony  of  glory  and  of  peril,  did  we  not  too  ofVen 
hear  even  good  men  declaiming  on  the  horrors  and 
crimes  of  war,  and  soflening  or  staggenng  the  minds 
of  their  brethren  by  details  of  individual  wretched- 
ness ?  Thus  under  pretence  of  avoiding  blood,  they 
were  withdrawing  the  will  from  the  defence  of  the 
very  source  of  those  blessings  without  which  the  blood 
would  flow  idly  in  our  veins!  thus  lest  a  few  should 
fall  on  the  bulwarks  in  glory,  they  were  preparing  oa 
to  give  up  the  whole  state  to  baseness,  and  the  child- 
ren of  froe  ancestors  to  become  slaves,  and  the  fathers 
of  slaves ! 

Machiavelli  has  well  observed,  "  Sono  di  ire  gene- 
razione  Cervelli :  Vuno  intende  per  se ;  VaUro  intends 
quanta  da  aUri  gli  e  mostro  {  U  ierxo  nou  intende  ni 
per  se  stesso  ne  per  demonstrazione  d'altri.**  **  There 
are  brains  of  three  races.  The  one  undentands  of 
itself;  the  second  understands  as  much  as  is  shown 
it  by  others ;  the  third  neither  understands  of  itself 
nor  what  is  shown  it  by  others."  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  that  man  in  the  third  Class  of 
Brains,  for  whom  the  History  of  the  last  twenty  years 
has  not  supplied  a  copious  comment  on  the  preceding 
Text.  The  widest  maxims  of  prudence  are  like  arms 
without  hearts,  disjoined  from  those  feelings  which 
flow  forth  from  principle  as  from  a  fountain.  So  little 
are  even  the  genuine  maxims  of  expedience  likely  to 
be  pereeived  or  acted  upon  by  those  who  have  been 
habituated  to  admit  nothing  higher  than  expedience, 
that  I  dare  hazard  the  assertion,  that  in  the  whole 
Chapter-of-Contents  of  European  Ruin,  every  article 
might  be  unanswerably  deduced  from  the  neglect  ol 
some  maxim  that  had  been  repeatedly  laid  down,  de- 
monstrated, and  enforced  with  a  host  of  illustratkms, 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  works  of  Machiavelli,  Btp 
coo,  or  Harrington.t  Indeed  I  can  remember  no  one 
event  of  importance  which  was  not  distinctly  fore- 
told, and  this  not  by  a  lucky  prize  drawn  among  a 
thousand  blanks  out  of  the  lottory-whoel  of  coroeo- 
ture,  but  legitimately  deduced  as  certain  consequencea 
from  established  premises.  It  would  be  a  melancho- 
ly, but  a  very  profitable  employment,  for  some  vigo- 
rous mind,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  recent  hia- 
tory  of  Europe,  to  collect  the  weightiest  Aphorisms 
of  Machiavelli  alone,  and  illustrating  by  appropriate 
facts  the  breach  or  observation  of  each,  to  render  leaa 
mysterious  the  present  triumph  of  lawless  violmce. 
The  apt  motto  to  such  a  work  would  be, — "The 
Children  of  Darkness  are  wiser  in  their  Generation 
than  the  Children  of  Light." 

So  grievously,  indeed,  have  men  been  deceived  by 
the  showy  mock  theories  of  imleamed  mock  thinkeia, 
that  there  seems  a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to 
shun  all  thought,  and  to  expect  help  from  any  quar- 
ter rather  than  from  seriousness  and  reflection :  as  if 
some  invisible  power  would  think  for  us,  when  we 
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gave  ap  the  (pretence  of  thinking  for  ourselves.  But 
in  the  first  place,  did  those,  who  opposed  the  theories 
of  invocators,  conduct  their  untheoretic  opposition  with 
more  wisdom  or  to  a  happier  result?  And  secondly, 
are  societies  now  constructed  on  jNinciples  so  few 
and  so  simple,  that  we  could,  even  if  we  wished  it, 
act  as  it  were  by  instinct^  like  our  distant  Forefathers 
in  the  infancy  of  States  f  Doubtless,  to  act  is  iK>bler 
than  to  think :  but  as  the  old  man  doth  not  become  a 
child  by  means  of  his  second  childishness,  as  little 
can  a  nation  exempt  itself  from  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing, which  has  once  learned  to  think.  Miserable  was 
the  delusion  of  the  late  mad  Realizerof  mad  Dreams, 
in  his  belief  that  he  should  ultimately  succeed  in 
transforming  the  nations  of  Europe  into  the  unreason- 
ing hordes  of  a  Babylonian  or  Tartar  tjnpire,  or  even 
in  reducing  the  age  to  the  simplicity,  (so  desirable  for 
tyrants)  of  those  times,  when  the  sword  and  the 
plough  were  the  sole  implements  of  human  skill. 
Those  are  epochs  in  the  history  of  a  people  which 
having  been  can  never  more  recur.  Extirpate  all 
dvilization  and  all  its  arts  by  the  sword,  trample 
down  all  ancient  Institutions,  Rights,  Distinctions,  and 
Privileges,  drag  us  backward  to  our  old  Barbarism, 
as  beasts  to  the  den  of  Cacus— deemed  you  that  thus 
you  could  re-create  the  unexamining  and  boisterous 
youth  of  the  world  when  the  sole  questions  were— 
**  What  is  to  be  conquered  f  and  who  is  the  most  fa- 
mous leader  ?" 

In  an  age  in  which  artificial  knowledge  is  received 
almost  at  the  lurth,  intellect  and  thought  alone  can 
be  our  upholder  and  judge.  Let  the  importance  of 
this  Truth  procure  pardon  for  its  repetition.  Only  by 
means  of  seriousness  and  meditation  and  the  free  in- 
fliction of  censure  in  the  spirit  of  love,  can  the  true 
philanthropist  of  the  present  time,  curb-in  himself 
and  his  contemporaries ;  only  by  these  can  he  aid  in 
preventing  the  evils  which  threaten  us,  not  from  the 
terrors  of  an  enemy  so  much  as  from  our  fears  of  our 
own  thoughts,  and  our  aversion  to  all  the  toils  of  re- 
flection 7  For  all  must  now  be  taught  in  sport — Sci- 
ence, Morality,  yea.  Religion  itself.  And  yet  few 
now  sport  from  the  actual  impulse  of  a  believing  fancy 
and  in  a  happy  delusion.  Of  the  most  influensive 
class,  at  least,  of  our  literary  guides,  (the  anon]mioas 
authors  of  periodical  publications)  the  most  part  as- 
sume this  character  from  cowardice  or  malice,  till 
having  begun  with  studied  ignorance  and  a  premedi- 
tated levity,  they  at  length  realize  flie  lie,  and  end 
indeed  in  a  pitiable  destitution  of  all  intellectual 
power. 

To  many  I  shall  appear  to  speak  insolently,  be- 
cause the  PUBLIC,  (for  that  is  the  phrase  which  has 
succeeded  to  "  The  Town,"  of  the  wits  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second) — the  public  is  at  present  ac- 
customed to  find  itself  appealed  to  as  the  infallible 
Judge,  and  each  reader  complimented  with  excellen- 


cies, which  if  he  really  possessed,  to  what  parpoK  a 
he  a  reader,  unless,  perhaps,  to  rranind  himself  d*  ha 
own  superiority !    1  confess  that  I  think  widely  diP 
ferent  I  have  not  a  deeper  conviction  on  earth,  ihtn 
that  the  principles  both  of  Taste,  Morals,  and  Reli- 
gioQ,  which  are  taught  in  the  commonest  books  of  re- 
cent composition,  are  felse,  injurious,  and  debasing. 
If  these  sentiments  should  be  just,  the  oonsequeoon 
muitt  be  so  important,  that  every  well-educated  man. 
who  professes  them  in  sincerity,  deserves  a  patieDt 
hearing.    He  may  fairly  appeal  even  to  those  whow 
penuasioas  are  most  opposed  to  his  own,  in  the  wonfe 
of  the  Philosopher  of  Nola:  **  Ad  iti  hoc  qutt$o  wt, 
quaUacunque  jnitno  videatUur  awpectu,  adttndUt,  ui 
qui  vobi»  farwaui  iiaaidTt  wdear,  mdbem  quHmt  taio- 
niojfi  rationibu*  ccgno»eati$."    What  I  feel  deeplr, 
freely  will  I  utter.    Truth  is  not  detraction ;  and  as- 
suredly we  do  not  hate  him,  to  whom  we  tell  the 
Truth.    But  with  whomsoever  we  play  the  deceivef 
and  flatterer,  him  at  the  bottom  we  despise.  We  are, 
indeed,  under  a  necessity  to  conceive  a  vilenesi  in 
him,  in  order  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  viroog  we 
have  committed  by  the  worthlessness  of  the  ol^ect 

Through  no  excess  of  confidence  in  thestmigthd' 
my  talents,  but  with  the  deepest  assuranceof  the  jus- 
tice of  my  cause,  I  bid  defiance  to  all  the  flatterers  of 
the  folly  and  foolish  self-opinion  of  the  haU^instnicted 
Many ;  to  all  who  fill  the  air  with  festal  exfAoaons 
and  false  fires  sent  up  against  the  lightnings  of  Hea- 
ven, in  order  that  the  peojde  may  neither  distinguitih 
the  warning  flash  nor  hear  the  threatening  thunder! 
How  recently  did  we  stand  alone  in  the  world !  And 
though  the  one  storm  has  blown  over,  another  ma? 
even  now  be  gathering :  or  haply  the  hollow  morrnor 
of  the  Earthquake  within  the  Bowels  of  oar  omi 
Commonweal  may  strike  a  direr  terror  than  ever  did 
the  Tempest  of  foreign  Warfare.  Therefore,  though 
the  first  quatrain  is  no  longer  applicable,  jret  the  ibik 
ral  truth  and  the  sublime  exhortation  of  the  foUowing 
Sonnet  can  never  be  superannuated.  With  it  I  ooo- 
elude  this  Number,  thanking  Heaven!  that  I  bare 
communed  with,  honored,  and  loved  its  wise  and 
high-minded  author.  To  know  that  such  mm  are 
among  us,  is  of  itself  an  antidote  against  despoodeoea 

Another  year:— soother  dssdlj  blow  ! 
Another  migfatj  Empire  OTerthrown ! 
And  we  are  left,  or  ahsll  be  left,  alooe ; 
The  last  that  dares  to  strscf  le  with  the  Foe. 
*Tis  well !  from  this  day  forward  we  alwU  kaew 
That  in  onfaelvee  our  safety  moat  be  soucht; 
That  bjr  our  own  right  handa  it  moat  be  wrooght; 
That  we  mtnt  stami  on|>ropt  or  be  laid  low. 
O  Dastard !  whom  such  fbrolasis  doth  net  ehsar! 
We  shall  exult,  if  They,  who  mis  the  land. 
Be  Men  who  hold  its  many  bleaainga  dear. 
Wise,  opriffbt,  Taliant ;  not  a  Tenal  Band, 
Who  are  to  judfe  of  danger  which  they  fhar, 
And  honor,  whioh  they  do  aot  nndoialand. 
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EBBATS    INTERPOSED  FOR  AMUSEMENT,  RETROSPECT,  AND  PREPARATION 


BnSCELLANY    THE    FIRST. 


c  wuttiM  •!  qoando  animiini  paoliiper  abdoeamos,  apod  Mona  oihilomiow  feriamar :  at  recUiMi  qnidaai,  al  oCiona. 
tia  hia  «t  ilaa  ialar  la  lUwra  eolloqiwDtfla. 


ESSAY  I. 


O  bleand  Lattera !  that  combine  in  one 
AB  agea  paat,  and  make  one  live  with  all : 
Bf  yoD  we  do  cooler  with  who  are  gone 
And  the  Dead-BTing  onto  Council  call ! 
By  70a  the  Unborn  ihall  have  commonioo 
Of  what  we  feel  and  what  doth  oi  befall. 

Sbea  Writinfa  are  the  Veim,  the  Artenet, 
And  nndecaring  Life-itringn  of  tboee  Heartt, 
Hiat  Btill  ihall  pant  and  •till  •ball  exercise 
Their  nightieit  powers  when  Nature  none  impart! . 
Aid  the  rtroQK  conatitulion  of  their  Praise 
Wear  oat  the  infection  of  distemper'd  daye. 

DANIEL'S  MuMopkUMM. 


Tbm  Intelligaice,  which  produces  or  controk  ha- 
■D  aetioni  and  oocnirencea,  is  often  represented  by 
m  Myttios  ander  the  name  and  notion  of  the  su- 
MBM  Harmonist  I  do  not  myaelf  approve  of  these 
NiaphofB  t  they  seem  to  imply  a  restlessness  to  un- 
that  which  is  not  among  the  appointed 
of  our  comprehension  or  discursive  fiiculty. 
■t  e«rtainly  there  is  one  excellence  in  good  mosic, 
» which,  without  mysticism,  we  may  find  or  make 
I  analogy  in  the  records  of  History.  I  allude  to 
lat  sense  of  reeogniHont  which  accompanies  our 
nae  of  novelty  in  the  most  original  paanges  of  a 
real  composer.  If  we  listen  to  a  Ssrmphony  of 
iMAMomA,  the  present  strain  still  seems  not  only  to 
leaU  but  almost  to  reneto,  some  past  movement, 
Bodier  and  yti  the  same !  Elach  present  movement 
lingnig  back,  as  it  were,  and  embodying  the  spirit 
r  aome  melody  that  had  gone  before,  anticipates  and 
MOM  trying  to  overtake  something  that  is  to  oome : 
od  the  musician  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  art 
rhan  having  thus  modified  the  Present  by  the  Past 
•  at  tne  same  time  weds  the  Peuit  tn  the  Present 
9  some  prepared  and  corresponsive  Future.  The 
oditor's  thoughts  and  feelings  move  under  the  same 
linence:  retrospect  blends  with  anticipation,  and 
lope  and  Memory  (a  female  Janus)  become  one 
lower  with  a  double  aspect  A  similar  efiect  the 
eader  may  produoe  for  himself  in  the  pages  of  Hia- 
ovy,  if  he  will  be  content  to  subedtiita  an  iotallao- 
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tual  complacency  for  pleasunble  sensatkn.  The 
events  and  characten  of  one  age,  like  the  strains  in 
music,  recal  those  of  another,  and  the  variety  by 
which  each  is  individualized,  not  only  gives  a  charm 
and  poignancy  to  the  resemblance,  but  likewise  ren- 
ders the  whole  more  intelligible.  Meantime  ample 
room  is  afforded  for  the  exerdse  both  of  the  jtidgment 
and  the  fancy,  in  distinguishing  cases  of  real  resem- 
blance from  those  of  intentional  imitation,  the  analo- 
gies of  nature,  revolving  upon  herseli^  from  the 
masquerade  figures  of  cunning  and  vanity. 

It  is  not  from  identity  of  opinions,  or  from  similar- 
ity of  events  and  outward  actions,  that  a  real  resem- 
blance can  be  deduced.  On  the  contrary,  men  of 
great  and  stirring  powers,  who  are  destined  to  mould 
the  age  in  which  they  are  bom,  must  first  mould 
themselves  upon  it  Mahomet  bom  twelve  centuries 
later,  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  would  not  have 
been  a  false  Prophet ;  nor  would  a  folse  Prophet  of 
the  present  generation  have  been  a  Mahomet  in  the 
sixth  century.  I  have  myself,  therefore,  derived  the 
deepest  interest  from  the  comparison  of  men,  whose 
characters  at  the  fint  view  appear  widely  dissimilar 
who  yet  have  produced  similar  eflfocts  on  their  diflfor> 
ent  ages,  and  this  by  the  exertion  of  powers  which 
on  examination  will  be  found  far  more  alike,  than 
the  altered  drapery  and  costume  would  have  led  us 
to  suspect  Of  the  heirs  of  fiune  few  are  mwe  re- 
spected by  me,  though  for  very  different  qualities, 
than  Erasmus  and  Luther :  scarcely  any  one  has  a 
laiger  share  of  my  aversion  than  Voltaire;  and  even 
of  the  better-hearted  Rousseau  I  was  never  more 
than  a  very  lukewarm  admirer.  I  should  perhaps 
too  radely  affront  the  general  opinion,  if  I  avowed 
my  whole  creed  concerning  the  proportions  of  real 
talent  between  the  two  purifiers  of  revealed  Religion, 
now  neglected  as  obsolete,  and  the  two  modern  con- 
spirators against  its  authority,  who  are  still  the  Alpha 
aiid  Omega  of  Continental  Geniua  Tet  when  I  ab- 
stract the  questions  of  evil  and  good,  and  measure 
only  the  ej^ctt  produced  and  the  mode  of  producing 
them,  I  have  repeatedly  found  the  idea  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Robespierre,  recal  in  a  similar  cluster 
and  connection  that  of  Erasmus,  Latfier,  and  Mno- 
star. 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  Erasmuiy 
and  who  know  the  influence  of  his  wit,  as  the  pio- 
neer of  the  reformation ;  and  who  likewise  know, 
that  by  his  wit,  added  to  the  vast  variety  of  know- 
ledge communicated  in  his  woiics,  he  had  won  over 
by  anticipation  so  large  a  part  of  the  polite  and  let- 
tered world  to  the  Protestant  party ;  will  be  at  no  loss 
in  discovering  the  intended  counterpart  in  tlie  life 
and  writings  of  the  veteran  Frenchman.  They  will 
see,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  was  solid 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  that  of  the  other  exten- 
sive at  a  cheap  rate,  by  its  superficiality ;  that  the  wit 
of  the  one  is  always  bottomed  on  sound  sense,  peo- 
ples and  enriches  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  an 
endless  variety  of  distinct  images  and  living  inte- 
rests :  and  that  his  broadest  laughter  is  every  where 
translatable  into  grave  and  weighty  truth ;  while  the 
wit  of  the  Frenchman,  without  imagery,  without  cha- 
racter, and  without  that  pathos  which  gives  the  ma- 
gic charm  to  genuine  humor,  consists,  when  it  is  most 
perfect,  in  happy  turns  of  phrase,  but  far  too  oflen 
in  fantastic  incidents,  outrages  of  the  pure  imagina- 
tion, and  the  poor  low  tnck  of  combining  the  ridicu- 
lous with  tlie  venerable,  where  he,  who  does  not 
laugh,  abhors.  Neither  will  they  have  forgotten,  that 
the  object  of  the  one  was  to  drive  the  thieves  and 
mummers  out  of  the  temple,  while  the  other  was 
propelling  a  worse  banditti,  fust  to  profane  and  pil- 
lage, and  ultimately  to  raze  it.  Yet  not  the  less  will 
they  perceive,  that  the  effect$  remain  parallel,  the  cir- 
cuniftances  analogous,  and  the  instruments  the  same. 
In  each  case  the  effiects  extended  over  Europe,  were 
attested  and  augmented  by  the  praise  and  patronage 
of  thrones  and  dignities,  and  are  not  to  be  explained 
but  by  extraordinary  industry  and  a  life  of  literature; 
in  both  instances  the  circumstances  were  supplied  by 
an  age  of  hopes  and  promises — the  age  of  Erasmus 
restless  from  the  first  vernal  influences  of  real  know- 
ledge, that  of  Voltaire  from  the  hectic  of  imagined 
superiority.  In  the  voluminous  works  of  both,  the 
instruments  employed  are  chiefly  those  of  wit  and 
amusive  erudition,  and  alike  in  both  the  errors  and 
evils  (real  or  imputed)  in  Religion  and  Politics  are 
the  objects  of  the  battery.  And  here  we  must  stop. 
The  two  Men  were  essentially  different.  Exchange 
mutually  their  dates  and  spheres  of  action,  yet  Vol- 
taire, had  he  been  ten-fold  a  Voltaire,  could  not  have 
made  up  an  Erasmus ;  and  Erasmus  must  have  emp* 
tied  himself  of  half  his  greatness  and  all  his  good- 
iiess,  to  have  become  a  Voltaire. 

Shall  we  succeed  better  or  worse  with  the  next 
pair,  in  this  our  new  dance  of  death,  or  rather  of  the 
shadows  which  we  have  brought  forth — two  by  two 

from  the  historic  ark  f  In  our  first  couple  we  have 
a(  least  secured  an  honorable  retreat,  and  though  wo 
fiuled  as  to  the  agents,  we  have  maintained  a  &ir 
analogy  in  the  actions  and  the  objects.  But  the  he- 
roic LoTHKR,  a  Giant  awaking  in  his  strength !  and 
the  crazy  Rousseau,  the  Dreamer  of  love-eick  Tales, 
and  the  spinner  of  speculative  Cobwebs ;  shy  of  light 
as  the  Mole,  but  as  quick-eared  too  for  every  whisper 
of  the  public  opinion ;  the  Teacher  of  stoic  Pride  in 
his  principles,  yet  the  victim  of  morbid  Vanity  in  his 


feelings  and  conduct    From  what  point  of  likenea 
can  we  commence  the  comparison  between  a  Luiher 
and  a  Rousseau  ?    And  truly  had  I  been  seeking  fv      ^ 
characters  that,  taken  as  they  really  existed,  closely 
resemble  each  other,  and  tliis  too  to  our  firM  sf^Rv* 
hensions,  and  according  to  the  common  rules  of  biO' 
graphical  comparison,  1  could  scarcely  have  made  a 
more  unlucky  choice :  unless  I  had  desired  diat  mj 
parallel  of  the  German  *'  Son  of  Thunder"  and  tbe 
V^isionary  of  Geneva,  should  sit  on  the  nroe  bcDch 
with  honest  Fluellen's  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Harry  of  Monmouth.    Still,  however,  the  same  an* 
logy  would  hold  as  in  my  former  instance ;  the  ef- 
fects produced  on  their  several  ages  by  Luther  and 
Rousseau,  were  commensurate  with  each  other,  and 
were  produced  in  both  cases  by  (what  their  coniem- 
poraries  felt  as)  serious  and  vehement  eloquence,  sod 
an  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling :  and  Luther,  not 
less  than  Rousseau,  was  actuated  by  an  almost  n]pe^ 
stilious  hatred  of  superstition,  and  a  turbulent  preju- 
dice against  prejudices.    In  the  relation  too  which 
their  writings  severally  bore  to  those  of  ElrMmosand 
Voltaire,  and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  coK>peraIed 
with  them  to  the  same  general  end,  each  finding  its 
own  class  of  admiren  and  Proselytes,  the  parallel  is 
complete. 

I  cannot,  however,  rest  here!  Spite  of  the  apparent 
incongruities,  I  am  disposed  to  plead  for  a  resem- 
blance in  the  Men  themselves,  for  that  similarity  in 
their  radical  natures,  which  I  abandoned  all  pretence 
and  desire  of  showing  in  the  instances  of  Voltaire 
and  Erasmus.  But  then  my  readera  must  think  of 
Luther  not  as  he  really  was,  but  as  he  might  have 
been,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  age  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  Swiss  Philosopher.  For  dik 
purpose  I  must  strip  him  of  many  advantages  which 
he  derived  from  his  own  times,  and  must  opntemplste 
him  in  his  natural  weaknesses  as  well  as  in  his  origi- 
nal strength.  Each  referred  all  things  tto  his  ovm 
ideal.  The  ideal  was  indeed  widely  different  in  the 
one  and  in  the  other :  and  this  was  not  the  least  of 
Luther's  many  advantages,  or  (to  use  a  &varils 
phrase  of  his  own)  not  one  of  his  least  fiivors  of  pre- 
venting grace.  Happily  for  him  he  had  derived  hii 
standard  from  a  common  measure  already  received 
by  the  good  and  wise :  I  mean  the  ins|Hred  writings, 
the  study  of  which  Erasmus  had  previously  restored 
among  the  learned.  To  know  that  we  are  in  sympa- 
thy with  others,  moderates  our  feelings,  as  well  ss 
strengthens  our  convictions :  and  for  the  mind,  whidi 
opposes  itself  to  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  it  is  more 
especially  desirable,  that  there  should  exist  an  olgect 
out  of  itself,  on  which  it  may  fix  its  attention,  and 
thus  balance  its  own  energies. 

Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  inauspicious  spi- 
rit of  his  age  and  birth-place,*  had  slipped  the  cable 

*  Infidelitf  was  bo  commoa  id  Geneva  aboot  that  time,  tktt 
Voltaire  io  one  of  hb  Letters  exults,  that  in  this,  Catvis'i 
own  Citf .  some  half  doxen  only  of  the  moat  tgneraat  beiier- 
ed  in  Christianity  under  any  form.  This  was,  no  doabt.  one 
of  Voltaire*8  usual  lies  of  ezafceratioo :  it  is  not  however  (• 
be  denied,  that  here,  and  throuf  hout  Switxerland,  he  and  Iks 
dark  Master  in  whose  senrioe  he  employed  hiowetf,  had  •» 
pie  grounds  of  triumph. 
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if  ha  fiuth,  wad  steered  by  the  compasB  of  unaided 
NMon,  ignorant  of  the  hidden  current!  that  were 
Bearing  him  out  of  bit  course,  and  too  proud  to  con- 
■lit  the  faithful  charts  prized  and  held  sacred  by  his 
fim&thers.  But  the  strange  influences  of  his  bodily 
tomperament  on  his  understanding ;  his  constitutional 
Beiancholy  pampered  into  a  morbid  excess  by  soli- 
tode ;  his  wild  dreams  of  suspicion ;  his  hypochon- 
driacal &nciee  of  hosts  of  cons{nretoni  all  leagued 
•gainst  him  and  his  cause,  and  headed  by  some  arch- 
•nemy,  to  whose  machinations  he  attributed  every 
trifling  mishap,  (all  as  much  the  creatures  of  his  iroa- 
ginalion,  as  if  instead  of  Men  he  had  conceived  them 
to  be  infernal  Spirits  and  Beings  preternatural)  — 
Ihase,  or  at  least  the  predisposition  to  them,  existed  in 
Ae  ground-work  of  his  nature :  they  were  parts  of 
Rousseau  himself  And  what  corresponding  in  kind 
to  these,  not  to  speak  of  degree,  can  we  detect  in  the 
character  of  his  supposed  parallel  ?  This  difliculty 
will  suggest  itself  at  the  first  thought,  to  those  who 
derive  all  their  knowledge  of  Luther  from  the  mea- 
gre biograi^y  met  vrith  in  "  The  Lives  of  eminent 
Reformers,*'  or  even  from  the  ecclesiastical  Histories 
of  Mosheim  or  Milner:  for  a  life  of  Luther,  in  extent 
and  style  of  execution  proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
and  interest  of  the  subject,  a  Life  of  the  Man  Luther, 
sa  well  as  of  Luther  the  TJieologian,  is  still  a  deside- 
latum  in  English  Literature,  though  perhaps  there  is 
no  subject  for  which  so  many  unused  materials  are 
•Hant,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript^ 


ESSAY  II. 


Is  H,  1  ssk,  most  important  to  the  best  interests  of  Man- 
Usd,  temporal  aa  well  ai  spiritaal,  that  certain  Worki.  the 
SSsMS  and  number  of  which  are  fixed  and  unaUerable,  ibould 
bs  diitinguiehed  from  all  other  Works,  not  in  a  dcgrf>e  only 
bat  «v«B  in  kind  7  And  that  thew  coIlectiTely  should  form 
Ike  b0ok,  to  which  in  all  the  concerns  of  Faith  and  Morality 
the  last  recoorae  is  to  be  made,  and  from  the  decbions  of 
whkb  no  man  dare  appeal  1  If  the  mere  existence  of  a  Book 
w  called  and  charactered  be.  as  the  Koran  itself  suffices  to 
evinea,  a  mighty  Bond  of  Union,  among  nations  whom  all 
other  eaoses  tend  to  separate ;  if  moreover  the  Book  revered 
by  ua  and  oar  forefathers  has  been  the  Foster-nurse  of  Learn- 
iag  in  the  darkest,  and  of  Civilization  in  the  rudest,  times : 
aad  hutJy.  if  this  so  vast  and  wide  a  Blessing  is  not  to  be 
fbooded  io  a  Delusion,  and  doomed  therefore  to  the  Imper- 
nmaeoco  and  Scorn  in  which  sooner  or  later  all  delusions 
BMWt  end ;  how,  I  pray  you,  is  it  conceivable  that  this  should 
bs  broaght  about  and  secured,  otherwise  than  by  a  special 
vmicfaeafemaot  to  this  one  Book,  exelutivelif,  of  that  Divine 
JIfMw,  that  uniform  and  perfect  middU  tray,  which  in  ail 
points  is  at  safe  and  equal  distance  from  all  errors  whether 
of  exeeaa  or  defect  1  But  again  if  this  be  true,  (and  what 

*  The  aflectionate  respect  in  which  I  hold  the  name  of  Dr. 
Jortin  (one  of  the  many  illustrious  Nurslings  of  the  College 
io  which  I  deem  it  no  small  honor  to  have  belonged— Jesus. 
Cambridge)  renders  it  painful  to  sm  to  asoert,  that  the  above 
fsnark  holds  almost  equally  true  of  a  Life  of  Erasmus.  But 
every  Scholar  well  read  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  his 
iloalrtoas  Contemporaries,  must  have  discovered,  that  Jortin 
had  neither  collected  sofficieot,  nor  the  best,  materials  for  his 
work :  and  (perhaps  from  that  very  eaoae)  he  grew  weary 
of  his  task,  before  he  had  made  a  full  use  of  the  scanty  ma- 
twtala  which  he  had  coUeeted. 

LI 


Protestant  Christian  worthy  of  his  baptismal  dedication  wtU 
deny  its  truth)  surely  we  ought  not  to  be  hard  and  over-etoro 
in  our  censures  of  the  mistakes  and  infirmities  of  Uiose,  who 
pretending  to  no  warrant  of  extraordinary  Inspiration  have 
been  raised  op  by  God's  providence  to  be  of  highest  power 
and  eminence  in  the  reformation  of  his  Church.  Far  rather 
does  it  behove  us  to  consider,  in  how  many  iostanoea  the  pec- 
cant humor  native  to  the  man  had  been  wrought  upon  by  the 
faithful  study  of  that  only  faultless  Model,  and  corrected  into 
an  onsinning,  or  at  least  a  venial,  Predomimance  in  the 
Writer  or  Preacher.  Yea,  that  not  seldom  the  Infirmity  of 
a  sealoua  Soldier  in  the  Warfare  of  Christ  has  been  made 
the  very  mould  and  ground-work  of  that  man's  peculiar  gifts 
and  virtues.  Grateful  too  we  should  be,  that  the  very  Faults 
of  famous  Men  have  been  fitted  to  the  age  on  which  they 
were  to  act :  and  that  thus  the  folly  of  man  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  been  made  the  inatrument  of  his  mercy 
to  mankind.  ANON. 


Whoktbr  has  sojourned  in  Eisenach,*  will  as- 
suredly have  visited  the  Warteburo,  interesting  by 
so  many  historical  associations,  which  stands  on  a 
high  rock,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  from  the  City 
Gate.  To  this  Castle  Luther  was  taken  on  his  re> 
turn  from  the  Imperial  Diet,  where  Charles  the  FifUi 
had  pronounced  the  ban  upon  him,  and  limited  his 
safe  convoy  to  one-and-twenty  days.  On  the  last  but 
one  of  these  days,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Walter* 
shausen  (a  town  in  the  dutchy  of  Saxe  Gotha,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Eisenach)  he  was  stop- 
ped in  a  hollow  behind  the  Castle  Altenstein,  and 
carried  to  the  Warteburg.  The  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  could  not  have  refused  to  deliver  up  Luther,  aa 
one  put  in  the  ban  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet,  had 
ordered  John  of  Berleptsch  the  governor  of  the  War* 
teburg  and  Burckhardt  von  Hundt,the  governor  bf 
Altenstein,  to  take  Luther  to  one  or  other  of  these 
Castles,  without  acquainting  him  which ;  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able,  with  safe  conscience,  to  de- 
clare, that  he  did  not  know  where  Luther  was.  Ac- 
cordingly they  took  him  to  the  Wartebuig,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  (Ritter)  George. 

To  this  friendly  imprisonment  the  reformation 
owes  many  of  Luther's  most  important  labors.  In 
this  place  he  wrote  his  works  against  auricuUur  con- 
fession, against  Jacob  Latronum,  the  tract  on  the 
abuse  of  Masses,  that  against  clerical  and  monastic 
vovi*s,  composed  his  Exposition  of  the  22,  27,  and  68 
Ptalms,  finished  his  Declaration  of  the  Magnificat, 
began  to  write  his  Church  Homilies,  and  translated 
the  New  Testament.  Here  too,  and  during  this  time, 
he  is  said  to  have  hurled  his  ink-stand  at  the  Devil, 
the  black  spot  from  which  yet  remains  on  the  stone 
wall  of  the  room  he  studied  in ;  which  surely,  no 
one  will  have  visited  the  Warteburg  without  having 
had  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  good  Catholic  who  is. 
or  at  least  some  few  years  ago  was,  the  Warden  of 
the  Castle.  He  must  have  been  either  a  very  super- 
cilious or  a  very  incurious  traveller  if  he  did  not,  for 
the  gratification  of  his  guide  at  least,  inform  himself 
by  means  of  his  pen-knife,  that  the  said  marvel  looa 
blot  bids  defiance  to  all  the  toils  of  the  scrubbing 
brush,  and  is  to  remain  a  sign  for  ever ;  and  with 


•  Durchfluge  dnrch  Daetchlaod,  dis  Niederlande  vod  Ftuk 
reieh :  sweit—TheiL  p.  190. 
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this  adTantage  over  moat  of  iti  kindred,  that  being 
capable  of  a  double  interpretation,  it  is  equally  fla^ 
tering  to  the  Protestant  and  the  Papist,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  the  wonderloving  zealoti  of  both  parties,  with 
equal  faith. 

Whether  the  great  roan  ever  did  throw  his  ink- 
stand at  his  Satanic  M^esty.  whether  he  ever  boasted 
of  the  expk)it,  and  himself  declared  the  dark  blotch 
on  his  Study* Wall  in  the  Worteburg,  to  be  the  result 
and  relict  of  this  author-like  hand  grenade,  (happily 
lor  mankind  he  used  his  ink-stand  at  other  times  to 
better  purpose,  and  with  more  efiective  hostility 
against  the  arch-fiend)  I  leave  to  ray  reader's  own 
judgment ;  on  condition,  however,  that  he  has  previ- 
ously perused  Luther's  table-talk,  and  other  writings 
of  the  same  stamp,  of  some  of  his  most  illustrious 
oontemporariea,  which  contain  forts  still  more  strange 
and  whimsical,  related  by  themselves  and  of  them- 
selves, and  accompanied  with  solemn  protestations 
of  the  Truth  of  their  statemenu.  Luther's  table-talk, 
which  to  a  truly  philosophic  mind,  will  not  be  less 
interesting  than  Rousseau's  confeanons,  I  have  not 
myself  the  means  of  consulting  at  present,  and  cannot 
therefore  say,  whether  this  ink-pot  adventure  is,  or  k 
Dot,  told  or  referred  to  in  it;  but  many  considerations 
incHne  me  to  give  credit  to  the  story. 

Luther's  unremitting  literary  labor  and  his  seden- 
tary mode  of  life,  during  his  confinement  in  the 
Warteburg,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  enjoyed  every  liberty  consistent  with 
his  own  safety,  had  begun  to  undermine  his  former 
unusually  strong  health.  He  suffered  many  and 
most  distressing  eflecti  of  indigestion  and  a  deranged 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Melancthon.  whom  he 
had  desired  to  consult  the  Physicians  at  Erfurth,  sent 
him  some  de-obstruent  medicines,  and  the  advice  to 
take  regular  and  severe  exercise.  At  first  he  fol- 
k)wed  the  advice,  sate  and  laboured  lea,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  the  chase ;  but  like  the  young  Pliny, 
he  strove  in  vain  to  form  a  taste  for  this  favorite 
amusement  of  the  **  Gods  of  the  earth,"  as  appears 
from  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  George  Spalatin,  which 
I  translate  for  an  additional  reason :  to  prove  to  the 
admirers  of  Rousseau,  (who  perhaps  will  rx>t  be  less 
affronted  by  this  biographical  parallel,  than  the  zeal- 
ous Lutherans  will  be  offended)  that  if  ray  comparison 
should  turn  out  groundless  on  the  whole,  the  failure 
will  not  have  arisen  either  from  the  want  of  sensibil- 
ity in  our  great  reformer,  or  of  angry  aversion  to  those 
m  high  places,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  oppressors 
of  their  rightful  equals.  **  I  have  been,"  he  writes, 
**  employed  for  two  days  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
was  willing  myself  to  taste  this  bitter-sweet  amuse- 
ment of  the  great  heroes :  we  have  caught  two  hares, 
and  one  brace  of  poor  little  partridges.  An  employ- 
ment thif  which  does  not  ill  suit  quiet  leisurely  folks : 
for  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ferrets  and  dogs,  I  have 
had  theological  fancies.  But  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
general  appearance  of  the  scene  and  the  mere  look- 
iog  on  occasioned  me,  even  so  much  it  pitied  me  to 
think  of  the  mystery  and  emblem  which  lies  beneath 
It  For  what  does  this  symbol  signify,  but  that  the 
DevH,  through  his  godless  huntsman  and  dogs,  the 


Bishops  and  Theologians  to  wit,  doth  pnvily 
and  catch  the  poor  httle  innocent  beaatot    Ak!  thi 
simple  and  credulous  soub  came  thereby  for  too  pbii 
before  my  eyes.    Thereto  cornea  a  yet  more  frightfa.      j 
mystery :  as  at  my  earnest  entreaty  we  had  mt$A 
alive  one  poor  little  haro,  and  I  had  oonoealed  it  in     ' 
the  sleeve  of  my  great  coat,  and  had  atroUed  off  i 
short  distance  from  it,  the  dogs  in  the  mean  timefoond 
the  poor  hare.   Such,  too,  is  the  fury  of  the  Pope  wiik 
Satan,  that  he  destroys  even  the  aoola  that  Imd  bseo 
saved,  and  troubles  himself  little  about  my  pains  sad 
entreaties.  Of  such  hunting  then  1  have  had  eooDgh." 
In  another  passage  he  tells  his  oorreapoodent,  '*y<Ni 
know  it  is  hard  to  be  a  Prince,  and  not  in  soma  de- 
gree a  Robber,  and  the  greater  a  Prince  the  man  t 
Bobber."     Of  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  sayt.  «( 
must  answer  the  grim  Lion  thai  pasaea  himself  off  fa 
King  of  England.    The  ignorance  in  the  Book  ii 
such  as  one  naturally  expects  from  a  King ;  hot  the 
bitterness  and  impudent  folsehood  ia  quite  leonine." 
And  in  his  circular  letter  to  the  Princes,  oo  ocoasioo 
of  the  Peasant's  War,  he  uses  a  hinguage  so  inflam- 
matory, and  holds  forth  a  doctrine  which  borden  so 
near  on  the  holy  right  of  insorrectiQO,  that  it  may  ss 
well  remain  untranslated. 

Had  Luther  been  himself  a  Prince,  he  oonki  not 
have  desired  better  treatment  than  he  received  daring 
his  eight  months'  stay  in  the  Warteburg ;  and  in  coO' 
sequence  of  a  more  luxurious  diet  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to,  he  was  plagued  with  temptatiooa  both 
from  the  "  Flesh  and  the  Devil"  It  is  evident  fron 
his  letters*  that  he  suffered  under  great  irritabihtyof 
his  nervous  system,  the  common  efflect  of  deranged 
digestion  in  men  of  sedentary  habits,  who  are  at  the 
same  lime  intense  thinkers:  and  this  irritability 
added  to,  and  revivifying,  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  in  early  lifo.  and  fostered  by  the  theological  sjrs- 
tems  of  his  manhood,  is  abundantly  suflScient  to  ei: 
plain  all  his  apparitions  and  all  his  nightly  oombsti 
with  evil  spints.  I  see  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition,  that  m  one  of  those  unoonsciooa  half 
sleeps,  or  rather  those  rapid  altemationa  of  the  sleep* 
ing  with  the  half-waking  state,  which  ia  tkt  trm 
wUckmg  time^ 


the 


Wherrin  the  spirita  bold  their  wont  to  walk,** 

the  fruitful  matrix  of  Ghosts — ^I  see  nothing  improba- 
ble, that  in  some  one  of  those  momentary  slumben. 
into  which  the  suspension  of  all  Thought  in  the  pe^ 
plexity  of  intense  thinking  so  offen  passes ;  Luther 
should  have  had  a  full  view  of  the  Room  in  which 
he  was  sitting,  of  his  writing  Table  and  all  the  Id- 
plemcnts  of  Study,  as  they  really  existed,  and  at  lbs 
same  time  a  brain  image  of  the  Devil,  vivid  enough 
to  have  acquired  apparent  Oalaess,  and  a  distsnos 

*  I  can  Bcsrc«lj  conceive  a  more  delightrul  Vohime  thas 
might  be  made  from  Luiber'i  Letters,  especially  from  thou 
that  were  written  fVom  the  Warteborg ,  if  they  were  trase* 
lated  in  the  simple,  ttnewj,  idiomatic,  JUorty  motber-lMCBt 
of  the  orifioaL  A  difficult  taak  I  admit— and  acaroely  poa^ 
ble  fur  any  man.  however  ffieat  his  talents  in  other  leipert^ 
wboae  favorite  reading  has  not  lain  long  among  the  Eofliib 
writer!  from  Edward  the  Sixth  to  Cbarlei  the  Fust. 
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^goJAtad  by  the  proportion  of  ita  distinctiiett  to  that 
ftfae  olgecti  really  impre«ed  oo  the  outward  senaes. 
If  thk  Christian  Hercalea,  this  heroic  Cleanser  of 
W  Augean  Stable  of  Apostasy,  had  been  bom  and 
idocated  in  the  present  or  the  preceding  generation, 
la  would,  doubtless,  have  held  himself  for  a  man  of 
{•oins  and  original  power.  But  with  this  faith  alone 
M  would  scarcely  have  removed  the  mountains 
vhich  he  did  remove.  The  darkne«  and  supersti- 
ion  of  the  age,  which  required  such  a  Reformer,  hod 
■oolded  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  ideas  concern* 
ng  himself;  better  suited  to  inspire  the  strength  and 
Hithusinsm  necessary  for  the  task  of  reformation, 
deos  more  in  sympathy  with  the  spirits  whom  he  was 
D  influence.  He  deemed  himself  gifled  with  super- 
latund  influxes,  an  especial  servant  of  Heaven,  a 
ihosen  Warrior,  fighting  as  the  General  of  a  small 
imK  &ithful  troop,  against  an  Army  of  evil  Beings 
beaded  by  the  Prince  of  the  Air.  These  were  no 
netaphorical  Beings  in  his  apprehension.  He  was  a 
Poet  indeed,  as  great  a  Poet  as  ever  lived  in  any  age 
V  country ;  but  his  poetic  images  were  so  vivid,  that 
hey  mastered  the  Poet's  own  mind !  He  wos  pos- 
teued  with  them,  as  with  substances  distinct  from 
limself :  LuTUEK  did  not  write,  he  acted  Poems. 
rbe  Bible  was  a  s|Nritual  indeed  but  not  9l  figurative 
umoury  in  his  belief;  it  was  the  magazine  of  his 
srartike  stores,  and  from  thence  he  was  to  arm  him- 
lelf,  and  supply  both  shield  and  sword,  and  javelin, 
to  the  elect  Methinks  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic 
Student,  in  his  Chamber  in  the  Warteburg,  with  his 
nidnight  Lamp  before  him,  seen  by  the  late  Travel- 
ler  in  the  distant  Plain  of  Bischo/srodat  as  a  Star  on 
ihe  Mountain !  Below  it  lies  the  Hebrew  Bible  open, 
on  which  he  gazes,  his  brow  pressing  on  his  palm, 
brooding  over  some  obscure  Text,  which  he  desires 
to  make  plain  to  the  simple  Boor  and  to  the  humble 
Artizftn.  and  to  transfer  its  whole  force  into  their  own 
natural  and  living  Tongue!  And  he  himself  does 
noC  understand  it !  Thick  darkness  lies  on  the  origi- 
nal Text,  he  counts  the  letters,  he  calls  up  the  roots 
of  each  separate  word,  and  questions  them  as  the  fa- 
nailiar  Spirits  of  an  Oracle.  In  vain !  thick  darkness 
continues  to  cover  it !  not  a  ray  of  meaning  dawns 
through  it  With  sullen  and  angry  hope  he  reaches 
for  the  VuLUATE,  his  old  and  sworn  enemy,  the 
treacherous  confederate  of  the  Roman  Antichrist, 
which  he  so  gladly,  when  he  can,  re-rebukes  for 
idolatrous  fidsehoods.  that  had  dared  place 

**  Within  the  •anctoary  itself  Ihsir  ihrines. 
AbomiDatiooa !" 

Now — O  thought  of  humiliation — he  must  intreat  its 
aid.  See !  there  has  the  sly  spirit  of  apostasy  work- 
ed-in  a  phrase  which  favors  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
the  intercession  of  Saints,  or  the  efficacy  of  Prayen 
for  the  Dead.  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  interpre- 
tation is  pbusible.  The  original  Hebrew  might  be 
forced  into  this  meaning:  and  no  other  meaning 
seems  to  lie  in  it,  none  to  hover  above  it  in  the  heighu 
•f  Allegory,  none  to  lurk  beneath  it  even  in  the  depths 
of  Cabala !  This  is  the  work  of  the  Tempter !  it  is  a 
cloud  of  darkness  coloured  up  between  the  truth  of 


the  sacred  letters  and  the  eyes  of  his  understanding, 
by  the  malice  of  the  evil  one,  and  for  a  trial  of  his 
fiiith !  Must  he  then  at  length  confess,  must  he  sub- 
scribe the  name  of  Lunuca  to  an  Exposition  which 
consecrates  a  weapon  for  the  hand  of  the  idolatrous 
Hierarchy?    Never!  never! 

There  still  remains  one  auxiliary  in  reserve,  the 
translation  of  the  seventy.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks , 
anterior  to  the  Churoh  itself,  could  extend  no  support 
to  iti  corruptions — the  Septuagint  will  have  pro&ned 
the  Altar  of  Truth  with  no  incense  for  the  Nostrils 
of  the  univeraal  Bishop  to  snufi'up.  And  here  again 
his  hopes  are  baffled !  Exactly  at  this  perplexed 
passage  had  the  Greek  Translator  giTen  his  under- 
standing a  holiday,  and  made  his  pen  supply  its  place. 
O  honored  Luther !  as  easily  mightest  ibon  convert 
the  whole  City  of  Rome,  with  the  Pbpe  and  the  con- 
clave of  Cardinals  inclusive,  as  strike  a  spark  of  light 
from  the  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Version.  Disappointed,  despondent,  enragedt 
ceasing  to  thinks  yet  continuing  his  brain  on  the 
stretch  in  solicitation  of  a  thought;  and  gradually 
giving  himself  up  to  angry  fancies,  to  recollections  of 
past  persecutions,  to  uneasy  fears  and  inward  defi- 
ances and  floating  Images  of  the  evil  Being,  their 
supposed  personal  author;  he  sinks,  without  perceiT- 
ing  it,  into  a  trance  of  slumber :  during  which  his 
brain  retains  its  waking  energies,  excepting  that  what 
would  have  been  mere  thought*  before  now  (the  action 
and  counterweight  of  his  senses  and  of  their  impree- 
sions  being  withdrawn)  shape  and  condense  them- 
selves into  things,  into  realities !  Repeatedly  half- 
wakening,  and  his  eye-lids  as  often  re-closing,  the 
objects  which  really  surrounded  him  form  the  place 
arul  scenery  of  his  dream.  All  at  once  he  sees  the 
Arch-fiend  coming  forth  on  the  wall  of  the  room, 
from  the  very  spot  perhaps,  on  which  his  eyes  had 
been  fixed  vacantly  during  the  perplexed  moments 
of  his  former  meditation:  the  Ink-stand,  which  he 
had  at  the  same  time  been  using,  becomes  aanciated 
with  it :  and  in  that  struggle  of  rage,  which  in  these 
distempered  dreams  almost  constantly  precedes  the 
helpless  terror  by  the  pain  of  which  we  are  fully 
awakened,  he  imagines  that  he  hurls  it  at  the  intru- 
der, or  not  improbably  in  the  first  instant  of  awaken- 
ing, while  yet  both  his  imagination  and  his  eyes  are 
possessed  t^  the  dream,  he  actually  hurls  it  Some 
weeks  afler,  perhaps,  during  which  interval  he  had 
oflen  mused  on  the  incident,  undetermined  whether 
to  deem  it  a  visitation  of  Satan  to  him  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  he  discovers  for  the  first  time  the 
dark  spot  on  his  wall,  and  receives  it  as  a  sign  and 
pledge  vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  event  having  ao> 
tually  taken  place. 

Such  was  Luther  under  the  influences  of  the  ago 
and  country  in  and  for  which  he  was  bom.  Conceive 
him  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  and  a  contemporary  of  Vol- 
taire :  suppose  the  French  language  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  the  political  and  moral  philosophy  of  En- 
glish Free-thinkers  re-modelled  by  Parisian  Fort 
Esprits,  to  have  been  the  olyects  of  his  study ;— con- 
ceive this  change  of  circumstances,  and  Luther  will 
no  fonger  dream  of  Fiends  or  of  Antichrist  —  bia 
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will  we  have  no  dreami  in  their  place  ?  Hit  melan- 
choly will  have  changed  iti  drapery ;  but  will  it  find 
DO  new  costume  wherewith  to  clothe  itMlf?  His 
impetuous  temperament,  his  deep* working  mind,  his 
busy  and  vivid  iroaginations — would  they  not  have 
been  a  trouble  to  him  in  a  world,  where  nothing  was 
to  obey  his  power,  to  cease  to  be  that  which  had 
been,  in  order  to  realize  his  pre-conceptions  of  what 
.t  ought  to  be  ?  His  sensibility,  which  found  objecu 
ibr  itself,  and  shadows  of  human  suflering  in  the 
harmless  Brute,  and  even  the  Flowers  which  he  trod 
upon — might  it  not  naturally,  in  an  unspiritualized 
age,  have  wept,  and  trembled,  and  dissolved,  over 
scenes  of  earthly  passion,  and  the  struggles  of  love 
with  duty  ?  His  pity,  that  so  easily  passed  into  rage, 
would  it  not  have  found  in  the  inequalities  of  man- 
kind, in  the  oppressions  of  governments  and  the  mi- 
series of  the  governed,  an  entire  instead  of  a  divided 
object  t  And  might  not  a  perfect  constitution,  a  gov- 
ernment of  pure  reason,  a  renovation  of  the  social 
contract,  have  easily  suppUed  the  place  of  the  reign 
of  Christ  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  the  restoration  of 
the  visible  Church,  and  the  union  of  all  men  by  one 
fiuth  in  one  chanty  f  Henceforward  then,  we  will 
conceive  his  reason  employed  in  building  up  anew 
the  edifice  of  earUdy  society,  and  his  imagination  as 
pledging  itself  for  the  possible  realization  of  the 
structure.  We  will  lose  the  great  reformer,  who 
was  bom  in  an  age  which  needed  him,  in  the  Philo- 
sopher of  Geneva,  who  was  doomed  to  misapply  his 
energies  to  materials  the  properties  of  which  ho  mis- 
understood, and  happy  only  that  he  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  direful  eflecti  of  his  system. 


ESSAY  III. 

Feetora  coi  eredam  1  qaii  me  l«nira  docibit 
Biordaeet  coraa,  quii  lonRit  fallero  noctes 
£z  quo  Mimma  diet  tulerit  Damons  aub  umbraal 
Omnia  paulatim  consumit  looffior  Mtaa, 
Vivendoque  itmul  morimar,  rapimurque  manendo. 
lie  tamon,  laerrmB !  purum  coiia  vtbora,  Damon  ! 
N«e  mihi  eonveniuDt  laerjmc.    Npo  omnia  tema 
Obruta !  vivit  amor,  vivit  dolor !  ora  nefalur 
Dulcia  con«>icere :  flere  et  meminisK  relictum  Mt 

Thk  two  following  Essa3rs  I  devote  to  elucidation, 
the  first  of  the  theory  of  Luther's  Apparitions  stated 
perhaps  too  briefly  in  the  preceding  Number:  the 
second  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only  difficul- 
ty, which  I  can  discover  in  the  next  section  of  the 
Friend  to  the  Reader's  ready  comprehension  of  the 
principles,  on  which  the  arguments  are  grounded. 
First,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  Gho8^Theory 
more  clear  to  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  it  obscure  in  consequence  of  their  own 
good  health  and  unshattered  nerves.  The  window 
of  my  library  at  Keswick  is  opposite  to  the  fire-place, 
and  looks  out  on  the  very  large  garden  that  occupies 
the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stands.  Consequently,  the  rays  of  the  light  transmit- 
ted through  the  glass,  (i.  e.  the  rays  from  the  garden. 
Jie  opposite  mountains,  and  the  bridge,  river,  lake, 
and  vale  interjacent)  and  the  rajrs  reflected  from 


it,  (of  the  fire-place,  &c,)  enter  the  eye  at  the  ^mam     , 
moment    At  the  coming  on  of  evening,  it  wis  my      i 
firequent  amusement  to  watch  the  image  or  reflectiot 
of  the  fire,  that  seemed  burning  in  the  busies  or  be- 
tween the  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  or  the 
fields  beyond  it,  according  as  there  was  more  or  l«a 
light ;  and  which  still  arranged  itself  among  the  reel 
objects  of  vision,  with  a  distance  and  magnitude 
proportioned  to  its  greater  or  lesser  ftintness.    For 
still  as  the  darkness  increased,  the  image  of  the  foe 
lessened  and  grew  nearer  and  more  distinct;  till  the 
twilight  had  deepened  into  perfect  night,  when  all 
outward  objects  being  excluded,  the  window  became 
a  perfect  looking-glass:  save  only  that  my. books  on 
the  side  shelves  of  the  room  were  lettered,  as  it  were, 
on  their  backs  with  stars,  more  or  fewer  as  the  sky 
was  more  or  less  clouded,  (the  ra3rs  of  the  stars  beiog 
at  that  time  the  only  ones  transmitted.)    Now  subsd 
tute  the  Phantom  finxn  Luther's  brain  for  the  imaga 
of  rtjlected  light  (the  fire  for  instance)  and  the  forms  of 
his  room  and  his  furniture  for  the  trantmiUed  rayt, 
and  you  have  a  fair  resemblance  of  an  apparition, 
and  a  just  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  it  h 
seen  together  with  real  objects.    I  have  long  wished 
to  devote  an  entire  work  to  the  subject  of  Dreams. 
Visions,  Ghosts,  Witchcraft,  &c.  in  which  I  might 
first  give,  and  then  endeavor  to  explain  the  most  in- 
teresting and  best  attested  foct  of  each,  which  has 
come  within  my  knowledge,  either  from  books  or 
from  personal  testimony.    I  might  then  explain  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way  the  mode  in  which  our  thoughts 
in  states  of  morbid  slumber,  become  at  timea  perfect- 
ly dramatic  (for  in  certain  sorts  of  dreams  the  dullest 
Wight  becomes  a  Shakspeare)  and  by  what  law  the 
Form  of  the  vision  appears  to  talk  to  us  its  own 
thoughts  in  a  voice  as  audible  as  the  shape  is  visible ; 
and  this  too  oflentimes  in  connected  traina,  and  not 
seldom  even  with  a  concentration  of  power  which 
may  easily  impose  on  the  soundest  judgments,  unin- 
structed  in  the  Optic*  and  AcousUcm  of  the  iiuier 
sense,  for  Revelations  and  gifte  of  Prcseience.  In  aid 
of  the  present  case,  I  will  only  remark,  that  it  would 
appear  incredible  to  persons  not  accustomed  to  diese 
subtle  notices  of  self-observation,  what  small  and  re* 
mote  resemblances,  what  mere  hints  of  likeness  from 
some  real  external  object,  especially  if  the  shape  be 
aided  by  color,  will  suffice  to  make  a  vivid  thought 
consubstantiate  with  the  real  object,  and  derive  from 
it  an  outward  perceptibility.    Even  when  we  are 
broad  awake,  if  we  are  in  anxious  expectation,  how 
oAen  will  not  the  most  confused  soimds  of  nature  be 
heard  by  us  as  inarticulate  sounds  f    For  instance^ 
the  babbling  of  a  brook  will  appear  for  a  moment  the 
voice  of  a  Friend,  for  whom  we  are  waiting,  calling 
out  our  own  names,  &c.    A  short  meditation,  there- 
fore, on  the  great  law  of  the  imagination,  that  a  like- 
ness in  part  tends  to  become  a  likeness  of  the  wbde. 
will  make  it  not  only  conceivable  but  probable,  that 
the  ink-stand  itself,  and  the  dark-colored  stone  on  the 
wall,  which  Luther  perhaps  had  never  till  then  no- 
ticed, might  have  a  considemble  influence  in  the  pi» 
duction  of  the  Fiend,  and  of  the  hostile  act  by  which 
his  obtrusive  visit  was  repelled. 
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A  lady  once  asked  me  if  I  believed  in  ghosti  and 
apparitions.    I  answered  with  truth  and  simplicity : 
NOf  madam  !  I  have  teen  far  too  many  mygelf.  I  have 
indeed  a  whole  memorandum  book  filled  with  records 
of  these  Phenomena,  many  of  them  interesting  as  facts 
and  data  lor  Psychology,  and  aflE>rding  some  valuable 
materials  for  a  theory  of  perception  and  its  depend- 
ence on  the  memory  and  imagination.    '*  In  omnem 
actum   Perceptionis   imaginatio  influet  efficienter." 
Wolfe.    But  He  is  no  more,  who  would  have  real- 
ned  tfiis  idea :  who  had  already  established  the  found- 
ations  and  the  law  of  the  theory ;  and  for  whom  I  had 
10  often  found  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort,  even  during 
the  wretched  and  restless  nights  of  sickness,  in  watch- 
ing and  instantly  recording  these  experiences  of  the 
world  within  us,  of  the  *'gemina  nature,  qus  fit'et 
ftcit,  et  creat  et  creatur  !**    He  is  gone,  my  friend  > 
my  munificent  co-patron,  and  not  less  the  bene&ctor 
of  my  intellect! — He  who,  beyond  all  other  men 
known  to  me,  added  a  fine  and  ever-wakeful  sense 
of  beauty  to  the  most  patient  accurory  in  experimental 
Philoaofrfiy  and  the  prouder  researches  of  metaphys- 
ieal  science ;  he  who  united  all  the  play  and  spring 
of  fiuicy  with  the  subtlest  discrimination  and  inexora- 
ble judgment ;  and  who  controlled  an  almost  painful 
exquisiteness  of  taste  by  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  in 
the  practical  relations  of  life  made  allowances  for 
frolts  as  quick  as  the  moral  taste  detected  them ;  a 
warmth  of  heart,  which  was  indeed  noble  and  pre- 
eminent, for  alas !  the  genial  feelings  of  health  con- 
tributed no  spark  toward  it !  Of  these  qualities  T  may 
speak,  for  they  belonged  to  all  mankind. — ^The  high- 
er virtues,  that  were  blessings  to  his  friends,  and  the 
still  higher  that  resided  in  and  for  his  own  soul,  are 
themes  for  the  energies  of  solitude,  for  the  awfulness 
of  prayer! — virtues  exercised  in  the  barrenness  and 
deaolation  of  his  animal  being ;  while  he  thirsted  with 
die  full  stream  at  his  lips,  and  yet  with  unwearied 
goodness  poured  out  to  all  around  him,  like  the  mas- 
tff  of  a  feast  among  his  kindred  in  the  day  of  his  own 
gladness !    Were  it  but  for  the  remembrance  of  him 
alone  and  of  his  lot  here  below,  the  disbelief  of  a  fu- 
ture state  would  sadden  the  earth  around  me,  and 
blight  the  very  grass  in  the  field. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Ijcavtf";  hitUwff^al  rt  na  v  ftti^o'vuv.  kivSvvcv'u 
yap  ri*niav  Ua^of  olov  "ovapf  iiSia^s  '"oiravro,  vaw* 
a'v  iraXiv  ia"ffircp  'wrap  a'yvoclv, 

Plato,  PoliU  p.  47.  Ed.  Bip. 

T^muUUion, — It  is  difficult,  excellent  friend  !  to  make  anj 
eomprebeDsive  troth  completely  inteUifible,  unlets  we  avail 
ooTPelTee  of  an  example.  Othorwiae  we  may  aa  in  a  dream, 
seem  to  know  all,  and  then  as  it  were,  awakinx  find  that 
we  know  nothing. PLATO. 


Among  my  earliest  impressions  I  still  distinctly  re- 
member that  of  my  first  entrance  into  the  mansion  of 
a  neighboring  Baronet,  awfully  known  to  me  by  the 
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name  of  The  Great  House,  its  exterior  havmg  oeen 
long  connected  in  my  childish  imagination  with  the 
feelings  and  fancies  stirred  up  in  me  by  the  perusal 
of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.*  Beyond 
all  other  objects,  I  was  most  struck  with  the  magnifi- 
cent staircase,  relieved  at  well  proportioned  intervals 
by  spacious  landing-places,  this  adorned  with  grand  or 
showy  plants,  the  next  looking  out  on  an  extensive 
prospect  through  the  stately  window  with  its  side- 
panes  of  rich  blues  and  saturated  amber  or  orange 
tints :  while  from  the  last  and  highest  the  eye  com- 
manded the  whole  spiral  ascent  with  the  marbled 
pavement  of  the  great  hall  from  which  it  seemed  to 
spring  up  as  if  it  merely  used  the  ground  on  which  it 
rested.  My  readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating these  forms  of  the  outward  senses  into  their  in- 
tellectual analc^es,  so  as  to  imderstand  the  purport 
of  the  Friend's  Lanoino-Places,  and  the  objects,  he 
proposed  to  himself,  in  the  small  groups  of  E^ia3rs  in- 
terposed imder  this  title  between  the  main  divisions 
of  the  work. 

My  best  powen  would  have  sunk  within  me,  had 
I  not  soothed  my  solitary  toils  with  the  anticipaticm 
of  many  readers— (whether  during  the  Writer's  life, 
or  when  his  grave  shall  have  shamed  his  detractors 
into  a  sympathy  with  its  own  silence,  formed  no  part 
in  this  self-flattery)  who  would  submit  to  any  reason- 
able trouble  rather  than  read  *<  as  in  a  dream  seeming 
to  know  all,  to  find  on  awaking  that  they  know 
nothing."  Having,  therefore,  in  the  three  preceding 
numbers  selected  from  my  conservatory  a  few  plants, 
of  somewhat  gayer  petals  and  a  livelier  green,  though 
like  the  Geranium  tribe  of  a  sober  character  in  the 
whole  physiognomy  and  odor,  I  shall  first  devote  a 
few  sentences  to  a  catalogue  raisonn6  of  my  intro- 
ductory lucubrations,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Essay  to  the  prospect,  as  far  as  it  can  be  wen  distinct- 
ly from  our  present  site.  Within  a  short  distance 
several  ways  meet :  and  at  that  point  only  does  it 
appear  to  me  that  the  reader  will  be  in  danger  of 
mistaking  the  road.  Dropping  the  metaphor.  I  would 
say  that  there  is  one  term,  the  meaning  of  which  has 
become  unsettled.  To  difilerent  persons  it  conveys  a 
diflferent  idea,  and  not  seldom  to  the  same  person  at 
difilerent  times ;  while  the  force,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  intelligibility  of  the  following  sections  de- 
pend on  its  being  interpreted  in  one  sense  exclusively. 

Essays  from  I.  to  IV.  inclusive  convey  the  design 
and  contents  of  the  work :  the  Friend's  judgment 
respecting  the  style,  and  his  defence  of  himself  from 
the  charges  of  Arrogance  and  presumption.  Say 
rather,  that  such  are  the  personal  threads  of  the  dis- 
course: for  it  will  not  have  escaped  the  Reader's 


*  Aa  I  had  read  one>  volume  of  these  tales  orer  and  over 
again  before  my  fifth  birth-day.  it  may  be  readily  coiuectured 
of  what  sort  these  fiincies  and  feelinge  mint  have  been.  The 
book,  ^well  remember,  used  to  lie  in  a  certain  comer  of  the 
parlour-window  at  my  dear  Father's  Vicarafe-houie :  and  I 
can  never  forget  with  what  a  strange  mixture  of  obecure  dread 
and  inienw  desire  I  uaed  to  look  at  the  volume  and  watdk  it, 
till  the  morning  sunshine  had  reached  and  nearly  covered  it, 
when,  and  not  before,  I  felt  the  courage  given  me  to  seise  the 
precious  treasure  and  hurry  off  with  it  to  soma  soany  eocnsf 
io  cor  play-ffround. 
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obiervation,  that  even  in  these  prefatory  peges  prin- 
ciples and  truths  of  general  interest  form  the  true 
contend,  and  that  amid  all  the  osual  complimenti 
and  courtesies  of  The  Friend's  fint  presentation  of 
himself  to  the  Reader's  acquaintance  the  substantial 
object  is  still  to  assert  the  practicalniity,  i^ithout  dis- 
guising the  difficulties,  of  improving  the  morals  of 
mankind  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  Understandings : 
and  to  show  the  distinction  between  Attention  and 
Thought,  and  the  necessity  of  the  former  as  a  habit 
or  discipline  without  which  the  very  word.  Thinking, 
must  remam  a  thoughtless  substitute  for  dreaming 
with  our  eyes  open ;  and  lastly,  the  tendency  of  a 
certain  fashionable  style  with  all  its  accommodations 
to  paralyse  the  very  faculties  of  manly  intellect  by  a 
series  of  petty  stimulants.  After  this  preparation. 
The  Friend  proceeds  at  once  to  lay  the  foundations 
common  to  the  whole  work  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
duty  of  communicating  Truth,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  communicated  with  safety, 
from  the  Fifth  to  the  Sixteenth  Essay  inclusive. 
Each  Essay  will,  he  believes,  be  found  complete  in 
itself,  yet  an  organic  part  of  the  whole  considered  as 
one  disquisition.  First,  the  inexpediency  of  pious 
Frauds  is  proved  from  History,  the  shameless  asser- 
tion of  the  indifference  of  Truth  and  Falsehood  ex- 
posed to  its  deserved  infamy,  and  an  answer  given 
to  the  objection  derived  from  the  impossibility  of 
conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  truths  we  may 
attempt  to  communicate.  The  conditions  are  then 
detailed,  under  which,  right  though  inadequate  no- 
tions may  be  taught  without  danger,  and  proofii  given, 
both  from  facts  and  from  reason,  that  he,  who  fulfils 
the  conditions  required  by  Conscience,  takes  the 
surest  way  of  answering  the  purposes  of  Prudence. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  main  characteristic  of  the  moral 
system  taught  by  the  Friend  throughout,  that  the  dis- 
tinct foresight  of  Consequences  belongs  exclusively 
to  that  infinite  Wisdom  which  is  one  with  that  Al- 
mighty Will,  on  which  all  consequences  depend; 
but  that  for  Man — to  obey  the  simple  unconditional 
commandment  of  eschewing  every  act  that  implies 
B^elf-contradiction,  or  in  other  woids,  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  greatest  possible  Harmony  in  the  com- 
ponent impulses  and  faculties  of  his  nature,  involves 
the  effects  of  Prudence.  It  is,  as  it  were,  Prudence 
in  $hort-hand  or  cypher.  A  pure  Conscience,  that 
inward  something,  that  &to(  ohuost  which  being  ab- 
solute unique  no  man  can  describe,  because  every 
man  is  bound  to  knou),  and  even  in  the  eye  of  the 
Law  is  held  to  be  a  person  no  longer  than  he  may 
be  supposed  to  know  it — the  Conscience,  I  say,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  God,  as  an  accurate  Time-piece 
bears  to  the  Sun.  The  Time-piece  merely  indicates 
the  relative  path  of  the  Sun,  yet  we  can  regulate  our 
plans  and  proceedings  by  it  with  the  same  confidence 
as  if  It  was  itself  the  efficient  cause  of  light,  heat, 
and  the  revolving  seasons ;  on  the  self^vident  axiom, 
that  in  whatever  sense  two  things  (for  instance,  A. 
and  C.  D.  E.)  are  both  equal  to  a  third  thing  (B.) 
they  are  in  the  same  sense  equal  to  each  other. 
Cunning  is  circuitous  folly.  In  plain  English,  to  act 
the  knave,  is  but  a  roundabout  way  of  playing  the 


fool ;  and  the  man,  who  will  not  permit  himself  Id 
call  an  action  by  its  i»t>per  name  without  a  previoa 
calculation  of  ail  its  probable  coosequences,  may  be 
indeed  only  a  coxcomb,  who  is  looking  at  his  fii^en 
through  an  opera-glass;  but  he  runs  no  small  risk  of 
becoming  a  knave.    The  chances  are  against  him. 
Though  he  should  begin  by  calculating  the  CQuse* 
quences  in  regard  to  others,  yet  by  the  mere  habit  of 
never  contemplating  an  action  in  its  own  proponjon 
and  immediate  relations  to  his  moral  being,  it  ii 
scarcely  possible  but  that  he  must  end  in  aelfishnesB: 
for  the  YOU,  and  the  tuet  will  stand  on  di^rent  oo* 
casions  for  a  thousand  difierent  persoDa,  while  the  I 
is  one  cxily,  and  recurs  in  every  calcoiatioa.    Or 
grant  that  the  principle  of  expediency  should  prompt 
to  the  same  outward  deeds  as  are  commanded  by  ths 
law  of  reason ;  yet  the  doer  himself  is  debased. 
But  if  it  be  replied,  that  the  re-action  on  the  agent's 
own  mind  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  calculation,  thsn 
it  is  a  rule  that  destroys  itself  in  the  very  propound- 
ing, as  will  be  more  fully  denumstrated  in  the  second 
or  ethical  division  of  the  Friend,  when  we  shall  have 
detected  and  exposed  the  equivoque  between  an 
action  and  the  series  of  motions  by  which  the  detenai- 
nations  of  the  Will  are  to  be  realized  in  the  worid 
of  the  senses.    What  modi6cation  of  the  latter  oa^ 
responds  to  the  former,  and  is  entitled  to  be  called  bjr 
the  same  name,  will  oflen  depend  on  time,  place, 
persons,  and  circunntances,    the    consideration  of 
which  requires  an  exertion  of  the  jvdgwunt ;  bat 
the  action  itself  remains  the  same,  and  like  all  other 
ideas  pre-exists  in  the  reason,*  or  (in  the  more  ex 
pressive  and  perhaps  more  precise  and  philoaophical 
language  of  St.  Paul)  in  the  spirit,  unalterable  be- 
cause unconditional,  or  with  no  other  than  that  most 
awful  condition,  as  sure  as  God  uveth.  it  is  so! 
These  remarks  are  inserted  in  this  place,  because 
the  principle  admits  of  easiest  illustration  in  the  in- 
stance of  veracity  and  the  actions  connected  with  the 
same,  and  may  then  be  intelligibly  applied  to  other 
departments  of  morality,  all  of  which  W^ollastMi  in- 
deed  considers  as  only  so  many  difierent  forms  of 
truth  and  falsehood.    So  far  the  Friend  has  treated 
of  oral  communication  of  the  tnith.    The  applicabil- 
ity of  the  same  principle  is  then  tried  and  afKrmed  in 
publications  by  the  Press,  first  as  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  own  conscience  and  then  between  the 
publisher  and  the  state:  and  under  this  head  the 
Friend  has  considered  at  large  the  questions  of  a  fiee 
Press  and  the  law  of  libel,  the  anomalies  and  pecu- 
liar difficulties  of  the  latter,  and  the  only  possiUe  mh 
lution  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  fbmer: 
a  solution  rising  out  of  and  justified  by  the  necessarily 
anomalous  and  unique  nature  of  the  law  itself    He 
confesses,  that  he  looks  back  on  this  discussion  con- 
cerning the  Press  and  its  limits  with  a  satisfactioo 
unusual  to  him  in  the  review  of  his  own  labors :  and 
if  the  date  of  their  first  publication  (September,  1809) 
be  remembered,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  denied  on  an 
impartial  comparison,  that  he  has  treated  this  most 
important  subject  (so  especially  interesting  in  the  pre- 
sses the  Sutesoaao's  MoBual,  p.  S3. 
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Mot  timet)  more  fully  and  more  systematically  than 
h  had  hitherto  been.  Interum  turn  recti  conscientift, 
torn  illo  me  consolor,  quod  octimis  quibusque  certe 
Dflo  improbamur,  fortassis  omnibus  placituri,  simul 
tlque  livor  obitu  oonquieverit 

Lsetly,  the  subject  is  concluded  even  as  it  ooro- 
BMioed.  and  as  beseemed  a  disquisition  placed  as  the 
tfeps  and  vestibule  of  the  whole  work,  with  an  en- 
fcrcement  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  principles 
froonded  in  reason  as  the  basis  or  rather  as  the  living 
loot  of  all  genuine  expedience.    Where  these  are 
despised  or  at  best  regarded  as  aliens  from  the  actual 
tenness  of  Ufe,  and  consigned  to  the  ideal  world  of 
ipeculafive  philoaoi^y  and  Utopian  politics,  instead 
of  state- wisdom  we  shall  have  state-craft,  and  for  the 
lil»at  of  the  governor  the  cleverness  of  an  embar- 
lassed  spendthrift — which  consists  in  tricks  to  shift 
off  difliculties  and  dangen  when  they  close  upon  us, 
and  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length,  not  in  solid  and 
giDonded  courses  to  preclude  or  subdue  them.    We 
most  cootent  ourselves  with  expedient-makers — with 
fire-engines  against  fires.  Life-boats  against  inunda- 
tioiw;  but  no  houses  built  fire-proof,  no  dams  that  rise 
above  the  water-mark.    The  reader  will  have  ob- 
mred  that  already  has  the  term,  reason,  been  fre- 
quently contradistinguished  from  the  understanding, 
and  the  judgment    If  the  Friend  could  succeed  in 
fully  explaining  the  sense  in  which  the  word  Reason, 
is  employed  by  him,  and  in  satisfying  the  reader's 
miod  concerning  the  grounds  and  importance  of  the 
distinction,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  apprehension 
eooceming  the  intelligibility  of  these  £s8a3rs  from 
fint  to  last.   The  following  section  is  in  part  founded 
on  this  distinction :  the  which  remaining  obscure,  all 
eke  will  be  so  as  a  system,  however  clear  the  com- 
ponent  paragraphs  may  be,  taken  separately.    In  the 
appendix  to  his  first  Lay  Sermon,  the  Author  has  in- 
deed treated  the  question  at  considerable  length,  but 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  heights  of  Theology  and 
Metaph3rsics.    In  the  next  number  he  attempts  to 
explain  himself  more  popularly,  and  trusts  that  with 
DO  great  expenditure  of  attention  the  reader  will  sa^ 
ufy  his  mind,  that  our  remote  ancestors  spoke  as  men 
acquainted  with  the  constituent  parts  of  their  own 
moral  and  intellectual  being,  when  they  described 
one  man  as  being  out  of  hi*  senses,  another  m  out  of 
kit  vnltt  or  derang^  in  his  underttanding,  and  a  third 
as  having  lost  his  reason.    Observe,  the  understand- 
ing may  be  deranged,  wmkened,  or  perverted ;  but  the 
reason  is  either  lostornot  lost,  that  is,  wholly  present 
or  wholly  absent 


ESSAY    V. 


Msn  mar  ratb«r  be  defined  a  reliffioai  than  a  rational  charac- 
ter, in  rr>f  ard  that  in  other  creatarea  there  may  be  aome- 
tbisK  of  Reaaon,  but  there  ia  oothinc  or  AeKf  ion. 

HARRINGTON. 


If  the  Reader  will  substimte  the  word  **  Under- 
standing "  for  "  Reason,"  and  the  word  **  Reason  "  for 
"Religion,"  Harrington   has   here  completely  ex- 
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pressed  the  Truth  for  which  the  Friend  is  oootend- 
ing.  But  that  this  was  Harrington's  meaning  is 
evident  Otherwise  instead  of  comparing  two  fiicul- 
ties  with  each  other,  he  would  contrast  a  faculty  with 
one  of  its  own  objects,  which  virould  involve  the  same 
absiudity  as  if  he  had  said,  that  man  might  rather  be 
defined  an  astronomical  than  a  seeing  animal,  because 
other  animals  possessed  the  sense  of  Sight,  but  were 
incapable  of  beholding  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  or  the 
nebuliB  of  fixed  stars.  If  further  confirmation  be 
necessary,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the  following  reflec- 
tions, the  leading  thought  of  which  I  remember  to 
have  read  in  the  works  of  a  continental  Philosopher. 
It  should  seem  easy  to  give  the  definite  distinotioa  of 
the  Reason  from  the  Understanding,  because  we  con- 
stantly imply  it  when  we  speak  of  the  difference  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  brute  creation.  No  <me, 
except  as  a  figure  of  speech,  ever  speaks  of  an  animal 
reason  t*  but  that  many  animals  possess  a  share  of 
Understanding,  perfectly  distinguishable  from  mere 
Instinct,  we  all  allow.  Few  persons  have  a  fiivorite 
dog  without  making  instances  of  its  intelligence  an 
occasional  to{MC  of  conversation.  They  call  for  our 
admiration  of  the  individual  animal,  and  not  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  Wisdom  in  Nature,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  storgd  or  matenuil  instinct  of  beasts ;  or 
of  the  hexangular  cells  of  the  bees,  and  the  wonder- 
Ril  coincidence  of  this  form  with  the  geometrical  de- 
monstration of  the  largest  possible  number  of  rooms 
in  a  given  space.  Likewise,  we  distinguish  various 
degrees  of  Understanding  there,  and  even  discover 
from  inductions  supplied  by  the  Zoologists,  that  the 
Understanding  appears  (as  a  general  rule)  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  Instinct  We  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  instincts  of  *'  the  half-reasoning  ele- 
phant," and  as  little  of  the  Understanding  of  Cater- 
pillars and  Butterflies.  (N.  R  Though  rxasonhho 
does  not  in  our  language,  in  the  lax  use  of  words  nap 
tural  in  conversation  or  popuhir  writings,  imply  sci- 
entific conclusion, yet  the  phrase  ''half-reasoning"  ii 
evidently  used  by  Pope  as  a  poetic  hyperbole.)  But 
Reason  is  wholly  denied,  equally  to  Uie  highest  as  to 
the  lowest  of  the  brutes;  otherwise  it  must  be  wholly 
attributed  to  them,  and  with  it  therefore  Self^xmsci- 
ousness,  and  personality,  or  Moral  Being. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  define  Reason  with 
Jacobi,  and  with  his  friend  Hemsterhuis,  as  an  organ 

*  I  hare  thia  moment  looked  over  a  Tranaiation  of  Blameo- 
bach'i  Phyiiology  by  Dr.  Elliotaoo.  which  forma  a  glaring 
ereeption,  p.  45.  I  do  not  know  Dr.  EHiotson,  hvi  I  do  know 
ProfoMor  Blumenbach,  and  was  an  auiduoaa  attendant  oa 
the  Lecturei.  of  which  this  claiaieal  work  was  the  text-book: 
and  I  know  that  that  good  and  great  man  would  start  back 
with  lurprise  and  indignation  at  the  grosa  materialism  mor- 
ticed on  to  hti  work  :  the  more  so  becaoae  daring  the  whole 
period,  in  which  the  identification  of  Man  with  the  Brute  in 
kind  waa  tho  fashion  of  Naturaliata,  Blumenbach  remained 
ardent  and  instant  in  controverting  the  opinion,  and  expoaing 
ita  fkllacy  and  falsehood,  both  as  a  man  of  lenao  and  aa  a 
Natnraliat.  I  may  truly  aay.  that  it  was  oppermoat  in  bia 
heart  and  foremost  in  hia  speech.  TTktrnfore,  and  from  no 
hoatile  feeling  to  Dr.  Elliotson  (whom  I  hear  spoken  of  with 
great  regard  and  respect,  and  to  whom  I  myself  give  credit 
for  his  manly  opennesM  in  the  avowal  of  his  opinions)  I  have 
felt  the  present  animadveraion  a  dntj  of  justice  aa  well  aa 
gratitude  8.  T.  C.  8  JSpril,  1817. 
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bearing  the  same  relation  to  spiritaal  objects,  the 
Universal,  the  Eternal,  and  the  Necessary,  as  the 
eye  bears  to  material  and  contingent  phenomena. 
But  then  it  must  be  added,  that  it  is  an  organ  identi- 
cal with  its  appropriate  objects.  Thus,  God,  the  Soul, 
eternal  Truth,  &c.,  are  the  objects  of  Reason;  but 
they  are  themselves  reason.    We  name  God  the  Su- 
preme Reason ;  and  Milton  mjb,  *'  Whence  the  Soul 
Reason  receives,  and  Reason  is  her  Being."    What- 
ever is  conscious  Self-knowledge  is  Reason ;  and  in 
this  Berne  it  may  be  safely  defined  the  organ  of  the 
Supersensuous ;  even  as  the  Understanding  wherever 
it  does  not  possess  or  use  the  Reason,  as  another  and 
inward  eye,  may  be  defined  the  conception  of  the 
Sensuous,  or  the  faculty  by  which  we  generalize  and 
arrange  the  phenomena  of  perception :  that  faculty, 
the  functions  of  which  contain  the  rules  and  consti- 
tute the  possibility  of  outward  Experience.    In  short, 
the  Understanding  supposes  something  that  is  under- 
ttood.    This  may  be  merely  its  own  acts  or  forms, 
that  is,  formal  Logic ;  but  real  objects,  the  materials 
of  ntbstantial  knowledge,  must  be  furnished,   we 
might  safely  say  revealed,  to  it  by  Organs  of  Sense. 
T^e  understanding  of  the  higher  Brutes  has  only  or- 
gans of  outward  sense,  and  consequently  material  ob- 
jects only ;  but  man's  understanding  has  likewise  an 
organ  of  inward  sense,  and  therefore  the  power  of 
acquainting  itself  with  invisible  realities  or  spiritual 
objects.    This  organ  is  his  Reason.    Again,  the  Un- 
derstanding and  Experience  may  exist*  without  Rea- 
son.   But  Reason  cannot  exist  without  Understand- 
ing ;  nor  does  it  or  can  it  manifest  Itself  but  in  and 
through  the  understanding,  which  in  our  elder  wri- 
ters is  oflen  called  diacourte,  or  the  discuisive  faculty, 
as  by  Hooker,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Hobbes :  and  an  un- 
derstanding enlightened  by  reason  Shakspeare  gives 
as  the  contra-distinguishing  character  of  man,  under 
the  name  discourte  of  reason.    In  short,  the  human 
understanding  possesses  two  distinct  organs,  the  out- 
ward sense,  and  "  the  mind*s  eye,"  which  is  reason : 
wherever  we  use  that  phrase  (the  mind's  eye)  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  a  mere  synonyme  of  the  me- 
mory or  the  fancy.  In  this  way  we  reconcile  the  pro- 
mise of  Revelation,  that  the  blessed  will  see  God, 
with  the  declaration  of  St  John,  God  hath  no  one 
seen  at  any  time. 

We  will  add  one  other  illustration  to  prevent  any 
misconception,  as  if  we  were  dividing  the  human  soul 
into  different  essences,  or  ideal  persons.  In  this  piece 
of  steel  I  acknowledge  the  properties  of  hardness,  brit- 
tleness,  high  polish,  and  the  capability  of  forming  a 
mirror.  I  find  all  these  likewise  in  the  plate  glass  of 
a  friend's  carriage ;  but  in  addition  to  all  these,  I  find 
the  quality  of  transparency,  or  the  power  of  transmit- 


*  Ofthif  no  one  would  ferl  inclined  to  doubt,  who  had  leen 
the  poodle  dog  whom  Uie  celebrated  BlumeiUfach,  a  name  ao 
dear  to  Bcieoce.  as  a  phjraiologiBtand  Comparative  Anatomist, 
and  not  len  dear  ai  a  man.  to  all  Kngliihmcn  who  have  ever 
resided  at  Gottingen  in  the  courM  of  their  education,  trained 
op,  not  only  to  hatch  the  eggs  or  the  hen  with  all  the  mother's 
care  and  patience,  but  to  attend  the  chicken  afterwards,  acKl 
find  the  food  for  them.  1  have  mjrself  known  a  Newfound- 
and  doff.  who  watched  and  guarded  a  family  of  young  child- 
^o  with  all  the  intelligence  of  a  nurse,  during  their  walks. 


ting  as  well  as  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light   Tlw 
application  is  obvious. 

If  the  reader  therefore  will  take  the  trouble  of 
bearing  in  mind  these  and  the  following  explanatiooi, 
he  will  have  removed  beforehand  every  poesible  dif 
ficulty  from  the  Friend's  political  section.  For  there 
is  another  use  of  the  word,  Reason,  arising  out  of  tbe 
former  indeed,  but  less  definite,  and  more  expused  to 
misconception.  In  this  latter  use  it  means  the  under- 
standing ooMidered  as  using  the  Reason,  so  far  as  bj 
the  organ  of  Reason  only  we  possess  the  ideas  of  the 
Necessary  and  the  Universal ;  and  this  is  the  more 
common  use  of  the  word,  when  it  is  applied  with  osy 
attempt  at  clrar  and  distinct  conceptions.  In  this 
narrower  and  derivative  sense  the  best  definition  of 
Reason  which  I  can  give,  will  be  found  in  the  third 
member  of  the  following  sentence,  in  which  the  un- 
derstanding is  described  in  its  three-fold  operstioo, 
and  from  each  receives  an  appropriate  name.  The 
sense,  (vis  sensitiva  vel  intuitiva)  /xrceives:  Vis  re- 
gulatrix  (the  understanding,  in  its  own  peculiar  ope- 
ration) conceives:  Vis  rationalis  (the  Reason  or  ra- 
tionalized understanding)  comprehends.  The  first  k 
impressed  through  the  organs  of  sense,  the  second 
combines  these  multifarious  impressions  into  individ- 
ual N(dians,  and  by  reducing  these  notions  to  Rules, 
according  to  the  anal(^  of  all  its  former  iMtices, 
constitutes  Experience:  the  third  subordinates  both 
these  notions  and  the  rules  of  experience  to  absolute 
Principles  or  necessary  Laws :  and  thus  concerning 
objects,  which  our  experience  has  proved  to  have 
real  existence,  it  demonstrates  moreover,  in  what 
way  they  are  possible^  and  in  doing  this  constitutes 
Science.  Reason  therefore,  in  this  secondary  sense, 
and  used  not  as  a  spiritual  Organ  but  aa  a  FacvUif 
(namely,  the  Understanding  or  Soul  enlightened  by 
that  organ) — Reason,  I  say,  or  the  scientific  Faculty, 
is  the  Intellection  of  the  possibility  or  essential  pro- 
perties of  things  by  means  of  the  Laws  that  consti- 
tute them.  Thus  the  rational  idea  of  a  Circle  is  that 
of  a  figure  constituted  by  the  circumvolution  of  a 
straight  line  with  its  one  end  fixed. 

Every  man  must  feel,  that  though  he  may  not  be 
exerting  his  faculties  in  a  difierent  way,  when  in  one 
instance  he  begins  with  some  one  self-evident  truth, 
(that  the  radii  of  a  circle,  for  instance,  are  ail  equal.) 
and  in  consequence  of  this  being  true  sees  at  once, 
without  any  actual  experience,  that  some  other  thing 
must  be  true  likewise,  and  that,  this  being  true,  some 
third  thing  must  be  equally  true,  and  so  on  till  be 
comes,  we  will  say,  to  th^  properties  of  the  lever, 
considered  as  the  spoke  of  a  circle :  which  is  capable 
of  having  all  its  marvellous  powers  demonstrated 
even  to  a  savage  who  had  never  seen  a  lever,  and 
without  supposing  any  other  previous  knowledge  in 
his  mind,  but  this  one,  that  there  is  a  conceivable 
figure,  all  possible  lines  from  the  middle  to  the  ci^ 
cumference  of  which  are  of  the  same  length:  or 
when,  in  the  second  instance,  he  brings  together  the 
fects  of  experience,  each  of  which  has  its  own  sepa- 
rate value,  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the 
truth  of  any  other  fact  which  may  have  preceded  it; 
and  making  these  several  facts  bear  upon  aome  parti 
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oUr  project,  and  finding  aome  in  favor  of  it,  and 
nne  against  the  project,  according  as  one  or  the 
dier  class  of  facts  preponderate:  as,  for  instance, 
rbether  it  ^ould  be  better  to  plant  a  particular  spot 
f  ground  with  larch,  or  with  Scotch  fir,  or  with  oak 
1  preference  to  either.  Surely  every  man  will  ac- 
nowiedge,  that  his  mind  was  very  differently  em- 
ioyed  in  the  Rnt  case  firom  what  it  was  in  the  se- 
Qod,  and  all  men  have  agreed  to  call  the  results  of 
lie  fimt  class  the  truths  of  sctenoe.  such  as  not  only 
n  true,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  other- 
rise  :  while  the  results  of  the  second  class  are  called 
'«£<«,  or  things  of  experience :  and  as  to  these  latter 
re  must  often  content  ourselves  with  the  greater 
nbabiiity,  that  they  are  so,  or  so,  rather  than  other- 
fise — nay,  even  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
ra  so  in  the  particular  case,  we  never  presume  to 
aert  that  they  must  continue  so  always,  and  under 
Jl  circumstances.  On  tlie  contrary,  our  conclusions 
lepend  altogether  on  contingent  circumtiance$.  Now 
rhen  the  mind  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  first  men- 
ianed,  I  call  it  Reasoning,  or  the  use  of  the  pure 
teoaon ;  but  in  the  second  case,  the  UnderMkuiding 
t  Prudence. 

This  reason  allied  to  the  motive*  of  our  conduct, 
ud  combined  with  the  sense  of  our  moral  responsi- 
■Uty,  is  the  conditional  cause  of  Contdence^  which 
I  a  spiritual  sense  or  testifying  state  of  the  coinci- 
leooe  or  discordance  of  the  frek  will  with  the 
Ieabos.  But  as  the  Reasoning  consists  wholly  in  a 
nan's  power  of  seeing,  whether  any  two  ideas, 
ffaich  happen  to  be  in  his  mind,  are,  or  are  not  in 
onlradicticm  with  each  other,  it  follows  of  necessity, 
nc  only  that  all  men  have  reason,  but  that  every 
nan  has  it  in  the  same  degree.  For  Reasoning  (or 
leaaon,  in  this  its  secondary  sense)  does  not  consist  in 
be  Ideas,  or  in  their  clearness,  but  simply,  when 
hey  are  in  the  mind,  in  seeing  whether  they  oontra- 
)kA  each  other  or  no. 

And  again,  as  in  the  determinations  of  Conscience 
be  <mly  knowledge  required  is  that  of  my  own  inten- 
•on — whether  in  doing  such  a  thing,  instead  of  lea v- 
Dg  iC  undone,  I  did  what  I  should  think  right  if  any 
icher  person  had  done  it;  it  follows  that  in  the  mere 
[oestion  of  guilt  or  innocence,  all  men  have  not  only 
Season  equally,  but  likewise  all  the  materials  on 
vhich  the  reason,  considered  as  Conscience,  is  to 
vork.  But  when  we  pass  out  of  ourselves,  and  speak, 
nC  exclusively  of  the  agent  as  meaning  well  or  ill, 
mt  of  the  action  in  its  consequences,  then  of  course 
aperience  is  required,  judgment  is  making  use  of  it, 
jDd  all  those  other  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are 
o  difierently  dispensed  to  difierent  persons,  both  by 
Mture  and  education.  And  though  the  reason  itsdf 
i  the  same  in  all  men,  yet  the  means  of  exercising 
t,  and  the  materials  (i.  e.  the  facts  and  ideas)  on 
nrhich  it  is  exercised,  being  possessed  in  very  difier- 
mi  degrees  by  different  persons,  the  pnxctical  Result 
8,  of  course,  equally  dififerent — and  the  whole  ground 
work  of  Rousseau's  Philosophy  ends  in  a  mere  No- 
hingiam.  —  Even  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  on 
vhich  the  ideas,  on  the  congruity  of  which  with  each 


other,  the  Reason  is  to  decide,  are  all  possessed  alike 
by  all  men.  namely,  in  Geometry,  (for  all  men  in  their 
senses  possess  all  the  component  images,  viz.  simjiie 
corves  and  straight  lines)  yet  the  power  of  attention 
required  for  the  perception  of  linked  Truths,  even 
of  such  Truths,  is  so  very  diflerent  in  A  and  in  B, 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  professed  that  it  was  in  this 
power  only  that  he  was  superior  to  ordinary  men. 
In  short,  the  sophism  is  as  gross  as  if  I  should  say — 
The  Soids  of  all  men  have  the  faculty  of  sight  in  an 
equal  degree — forgetting  to  add,  that  this  faculty  can- 
not be  exercised  without  eyes,  and  that  some  men  are 
blind  and  others  short-sighted.  Sic. — and  should  then 
take  advantage  of  this  my  omission  to  conclude 
against  the  use  or  necessity  of  spectacles,  micio- 
scopes,  Stc—OT  of  choosing  the  sharpest  sighted  men 
for  our  guides. 

Having  exposed  this  great  sophism,  I  must  warn 
against  an  opposite  error — namely,  that  if  Reason, 
distinguished  from  Prudence,  consists  merely  in 
knowing  that  Black  cannot  be  White— or  when  a 
man  has  a  clear  conception  of  an  inclosed  figure,  and 
another  equally  clear  conception  of  a  straight  line,  his 
Reason  teaches  him  that  these  two  conceptions  are 
incompatible  in  the  same  object,  i.  e.  that  two  straight 

lines  connoC  include  a  space the  said  Reason  must 

be  a  very  insignificant  facdlty.  But  a  moment's 
steady  self-reflection  will  show  us,  that  in  the  simple 
determination  "  Black  is  not  White"— or  "  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  include  a  space" — all  the  pow- 
ers are  implied,  that  distinguish  Man  from  Animals- 
first,  the  power  of  reflection — 2d.  of  comparison — 3d. 
and  therefore  of  suspension  of  the  mind — 4th.  there- 
fore of  a  controlling  will,  and  the  power  of  acting 
from  notions,  instead  of  mere  images  exciting  appe- 
tites; from  motives,  and  not  from  mere  dark  instincts. 
Was  it  an  insignificant  thing  to  weigh  the  Planets,  to 
determine  all  their  courses,  and  prophesy  every  pos- 
sible relation  of  the  Heavens  a  thousand  years  hence  7 
Yet  all  this  mighty  claim  of  science  is  nothing  but  a 
Unking  together  of  truths  of  the  same  kind,  as  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part  .-^-or,  if  A  and  B  =  C, 
then,  A=  B—  or  3-f-4=  7,  therefiire  7  +  5  =  12, 
and  so  forth.  X  is  to  be  found  either  in  A  or  B,  or 
C  or  D :  It  is  not  found  in  A,  B,  or  C,  therefore  it  is 
to  be  found  in  D. — What  can  be  simpler?  Apply 
this  to  an  animal — a  Dog  misses  his  master  where 
four  roads  meet— he  has  come  up  one,  smells  to  two 
of  the  others,  and  then  with  his  bead  alofl  darti  for- 
ward to  the  fourth  road  without  any  examination.  If 
this  was  done  by  a  conclusion,  the  Dog  would  have 
Reason — how  comes  it  then,  that  he  never  shows  it 
in  his  ordinary  habits  ?  Why  does  this  story  excite 
either  wonder  or  incredulity? — If  the  story  be  a  fact, 
and  ix>t  a  fiction,  I  should  my — the  Breeze  brought 
his  Master's  scent  down  the  fburth  Road  to  the  Dog's 
nose,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not  put  it  dowm  to  the 
Road,  as  in  the  two  former  instances.  So  awful  and 
almost  miraculous  does  the  simple  act  of  concluding, 
that  take  3  from  4,  there  remains  one,  appear  to  na 
when  aUributed  to  the  most  sagacious  of  all  ani' 

mals. 
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SECTION     THE     FIRST. 


ON   THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Hoe  potinimuni  pacto  felicem  ae  macnum  regem  ae  fore  jodicaoa :  non  u  qaam  plnrimia  aad  u  qiuun  OfpCimia  iniMnL 
Proinda  param  aaaa  putat  jaitia  prvaidiM  rernam  auun  mnniiaae,  niii  idem  riria  erodKione  jazta  ae  ritm  ioteffritata  praedha* 
tibaa  ditet  aiqaa  hooealet.    Ninurttm  intellHpi,  b«e  demum  aaaa  vera  n>Kiri  deeora«  baa  vena  opaa. 


ESSAY  I. 


Dam  PoUUei  aapiuacde  bominibna  naffia  inaidiantar  qaam 
eonsolunt,  potiua  callidi  quam  aapieoiea ;  Tkeoretiei  a  coo- 
traiio  le  rem  diTinam  facere  et  aapieotie  culmen  attiogere 
credant.  quando  humanam  naturam,  qnae  nnllibieat,  malUa 
modii  landare,  et  earn,  que  re  vem  eat,  dietja  laceaaere  no- 
ront.  Uode  Tactum  act,  ut  nuoqoajn  PoUticam  coocepenat 
quK>poMtt  ad  usum  revocari ;  aed  quas  in  Utopia  vel  in  illo 
poetarura  aareo  aasculo.  ubi  icilicet  minime  neceaae  erat, 
iostitui  potutmeL  At  mibi  plane  penaadeo,  Experiantiam 
omnia  civiiaturo  genera,  qae  concipi  poasont  ut  bomtnea 
concoiditer  vivaat,  et  limul  media,  quibua  multitodo  dirigi. 
■eo  quibua  intra  certoa  limiiaa  eontineri  debeat,  oatendiaae : 
ita  at  non  credaro.  noa  potae  aliquid,  quod  ab  expericntia 
aive.  prazi  non  abhorreat,  cogitatiooo  da  hac  re  aaaeqai, 
qufMl  nondum  expertum  compertumque  ait 
Cum  igitur  animum  ad  Poiiticam  applicuerim,  nihil  quod 
noTum  vel  inaudituro  eat;  aed  tantum  ea  qua)  cum  praxi 
optiroe  conventunt,  certa  et  Indubitata  ratiooe  demonatrara 
aot  ex  ipaa  humane  natarn  conditione  dedacora,  inteodL 
Et  ut  ea  quas  ad  banc  acientiam  apectant,  eadem  animi 
libertate,  qua  rea  matbematicaa  aolemua,  inquirerem,  sedulo 
curavi  humamu  aetionet  non  ridere,  non  lugert,  neqwe 
deUotari ;  sed  intdhjcere.  Nee  ad  imperii  aecuritatero  re- 
fert  quo  animo  hominea  indueantur  ad  rea  recte  adminia* 
trandum«  modo  rea  recte  adminiatranlar.  Animi  enim 
fibertaa,  aea  fortitude,  privata  virtua  eat ;  at  imperii  virtua 
aecuriiaa.  SPINOZA,  op.  PosU  p.  967. 

Tyan$lation. — While  the  mere  practical  Stateaman  too 
often  rather  plots  againat  mankind,  than  conaulta  their  interaat, 
oraftjr  not  wiae ;  the  mere  Tkeoritts,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
agine that  they  are  employed  in  a  glorioua  work,  and  believe 
themaeUea  at  the  very  aammit  of  earthly  VViadom.  when 
they  are  able,  in  aet  and  varied  language,  to  extol  that  Human 
Natore,  which  exiata  no  where  (except  indeed  in  their  own 
fancy)  and  to  accuae  and  vilify  our  nature  aa  it  really  ia. 
Hence  it  baa  happened,  that  theae  men  have  never  conceived 
a  practicable  acheme  of  civil  policy,  but,  at  beat,  auch  forma 
of  Ooveroment  only,  aa  might  have  been  inatituted  in  Utopia, 
or  during  the  golden  age  of  the  poeu :  that  ia  to  aay,  forma 
of  government  excellently  adapted  for  thoae  who  need  no 
government  at  all.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  experience 
haa  already  brought  to  light  all  conceivable  aorta  of  political 
inatitationa  under  which  human  aociety  can  be  maintained 
in  concord,  and  likewiae  the  chief  meana  of  directing  the 
multitude,  or  retaining  them  within  given  boundariea :  ao  that 
can  hardly  believe,  that  on  thia  subject  the  deepest  research 
woaM  arrive  at  any  reault,  not  abhorrent  from  experience  and 
practice,  which  haa  not  already  been  tried  and  proved. 

When,  therefore,  I  applied  my  thooghta  to  the  atudy  of 

Political  Economy,  I  propoaed  to  myself  nothing  original  or 

trange  aa  the  fruita  of  my  reflections  ;  but  simply  to  demon- 

Btraie  from  plain  and  undoubted  priociplea,  or  to  deduce  from 


the  very  condition  and  neeeoaitiea  of  horaan  natore,  tbea 
phina  and  maxima  which  aquare  the  beat  with  pmetiea.  Aal 
that  in  all  things  which  relato  to  Ihia  provioee,  I  might  eao* 
duct  my  inveatigationa  with  the  aame  freedom  of  iolalkct 
with  which  we  proceed  in  qoeationa  of  pure  aeienoe,  I  aada* 
loosly  diactplined  ray  mind  neither  to  laugh  at,  or  bewaiL  er 
deteat,  the  actiona  of  men ;  but  to  anderaiaod  ihmm.  Far  la 
the  aafety  of  the  ataie  it  ia  not  of  necemary  importaaea.  what 
motjvea  induce  men  to  admiaiater  public  affaire  rightlf ,  pre- 
vided  only  that  public  afiaira  be  rightly  admiaiaterad.  For 
moral  atrength,  or  fireedom  fVom  the  aellWi  paaaieoag  la  Ifaa 
viitoe  of  iadividuab;  but  aeetiritjr  la  the  riftae  of  a  i 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOUTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

All  the  different  phikeophical  ayitemB  of  politieil 
JTutioe,  all  the  Theories  on  the  rightful  Origin  of 
Goverament,  are  redticible  in  the  end  to  three  cla» 
et,  correspondent  to  the  three  different  points  of  Tiew, 
in  which  the  Human  Being  itself  may  be  oooten- 
plated.  The  first  denies  all  truth  and  distinct  mean- 
ing  to  the  words.  Right  and  Dutt,  and  affinoiog 
that  the  human  mind  consists  of  nothing  bat  manifold 
modifications  of  private  aensatkm,  considen  mm  as 
the  highest  sort  of  animals  indeed,  but  at  the  saae 
time  the  most  wretched  ;  inasmuch  aa  their  defenoa* 
less  nature  forces  them  into  society,  while  auch  it  the 
multiplicity  of  wants  engendered  by  the  aocial  slilti 
that  the  \%i8hes  of  one  are  sure  to  be  in  contradiction 
with  thoae  of  some  other.  The  aasertai*  of  ihit 
tj^tem  consequently  ascribe  the  origin  and  oontinii- 
ance  of  Government  to  fear,  or  the  power  of  the 
stronger,  aided  by  the  force  of  custom.  This  is  ths 
system  of  Hobbea  Its  statement  is  its  confutatioo. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  Uteral  sense  of  the  word,  pn^ 
terout :  for  fear  presupposes  oonqueat,  and  cooquett 
a  previous  union  and  agreement  between  the  eon* 
querort.  A  vast  Empire  may  perhaps  be  governed 
by  fear ;  at  least  the  idea  is  not  absolutely  incoo* 
ceivable,  under  circumstances  which  prevent  th 
consciousness  of  a  common  strength.  A  million  o 
men  imited  by  mutual  confidence  and  free  intercoiute 
of  thoughts  form  one  power,  and  this  ia  as  much  t 
real  thing  as  a  steam-engine ;  but  a  million  of  imo- 
lated  individuals  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the  miodi 
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id  bat  one  told  lo  nmuf  tiiiMi  over  wiiboat  addi- 
B,  M  an  idiot  would  tall  tba  clock  at  nooD— one, 
M,  ona,  dec.  But  whan,  in  tka  fint  ixntancat,  the 
■eandanta  of  ooa  ftmily  joined  together  to  attack 
ne  of  another  Amily,  it  ii  impoMible  that  their 
lief  or  leader  should  have  appeared  to  them  itrong- 
r  than  all  the  rest  together:  they  mutt  therefore 
Vf9  cko9en  him,  and  thii  ta  for  particular  purpotee, 
>  doubtleai  under  particular  oonditioDi,  exprcend  or 
idarMood.  Such  we  know  to  be  the  cate  with  the 
Qfth  American  thbee  at  present ;  such  we  are  in- 
naad  by  History,  wis  the  case  with  our  own  remote 
leastors.  Therefore,  even  on  the  system  of  those 
ho,  in  contempt  of  the  oldest  and  most  authentie 
eonls,  consider  the  savage  as  the  first  and  natural 
■la  of  man,  government  roust  have  or^'aafed 
.  choice  and  an  agreement  The  apparent  ex- 
iplions  In  Africa  and  Asia  are,  if  possible,  still 
oni  subveraive  of  this  system :  for  they  will  be 
md  to  have  originated  in  religious  imposture,  and 
•  fint  cfaiefo  to  have  secured  a  willing  and  enthu- 
obedience  to  themselves,  as  Delegates  of  the 


Bat  the  whole  Theory  is  baseless.  We  are  told  by 
talory,  we  learn  from  our  experience,  we  know  from 
w  own  hearts,  that  foar,  of  itrelf,  is  utterly  incapa- 

•  of  producing  any  reguUu',  continuous  and  calcu- 
Ua  efiect,  even  on  an  individual ;  and  that  the  foar, 
hieh  dioet  act  systematically  upon  the  mind  always 
iwupposes  a  sense  of  duty,  as  its  causa.  The  most 
iwardly  of  die  Eluropean  nations,  the  Neapolitans 
id  Sicilians,  those  among  whom  the  foar  of  death 
Mwisca  the  most  tyrannous  influence  relatively  to 
mi  own  peiBooB,  are  the  very  men  who  least  fear 
<  tak&  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizeo  by  poison  or 
MBHnatioa :  while  in  Great  Britain,  a  t3rrant  who 
IS  abused  the  power,  which  a  vast  property  has 
fin  him,  tooppress  a  whole  neighborhood,  can  walk 
safety  unarmed,  and  unattended,  amid  a  hundred 

an,  each  of  whom  foels  his  heart  bum  with  nge 
id  indignation  at  the  sight  of  him.  **  It  was  this 
tan  who  broke  my  Father's  heart"— or  «<it  is 
aoogfa  Him  that  my  Chiklren  are  clad  in  rags,  and 
y  for  the  Food  which  I  am  no  longer  able  to  pro* 
4i§  for  them."  And  yet  they  dare  not  touch  a  hair 
'  his  head !  Whence  does  this  arise?  Is  it  from  a 
vwaidioa  of  ttn$ibiiity  that  makes  the  ii\jured  man 
adder  at  the  thought  of  shedding  blood  ?  Or  from 
eowardioe  of  tei^Ulateu  which  makes  him  afrakl 

*  haitH'"g  his  own  life!  Neither  the  one  or  the 
har!  The  Field  of  Waterloo,  as  the  most  recent 
'  an  hundred  equal  proofo,  has  home  witneas, 


That" 

• 


brioff  a  Briton  frm  hit  hill. 

•  4t  «  «t 


Bar,  nch  it  Rojral  Georce't  will, 
Aod  tbere't  tha  foe, 
Be  has  use  thooffat  bat  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 
Nae  canld,  faiBl>hearted  donbtingi  tease  hbn  ( 
Death  cooiee,  wi*  fearleM  ere  he  leee  him, 
Wi*  bloody  hand,  a  weleome  fiee  him : 

And  when  ha  fa't 
Bia  latest  ditbght  o'  braathta  leaTsi  him 
In  faint  hnzsas." 

Whiooe  then  arises  the  difierence  of  feeliog  in  the 


former  case?  To  what  does  the  oppressor  owe  his 
safety?  To  the  spirit-quelling  thought,  the  lawscrf' 
God  and  of  my  country  have  made  his  Ufe  sacred . 
I  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  bead! — **Tis  Con- 
science that  makes  Cowards  of  us  all," — but !  oh !  it 
is  Conscience  too  which  makes  Heroes  of  us  aU. 


ESSAY  II. 


Le  ploB  foft  D*eet  jamais  earns  fort  poor  eCis  iNdoan  Is 
maitie,  e*il  ne  tnmefoime  aa  force  en  droit  at  robeimaaea 
en  devoir. ROUSSEAU. 

Viribus  paraatur  provniciB,  jya%  retinentor.  Igitar  &mM  id 
f  audium,  qnippe  Germani  vieti  macii^  Qoam  domiti. 

FLOR.  It.  II 

TVmutetioii.— The  itroofeet  h  never  ■trong  enongh  to  be 
a/way*  the  master,  nnlem  he  traneform  hie  Power  into 
Right  and  Obedience  into  Dntr.  —  ROU88BAU. 

ProrioeflB  are  taken  by  force,  bat  they  are  kept  bj  right  Thia 
exultation  therefore  wae  of  brief  eootimuoce,  tneamoeh  as 
the  Oermane  had  been  oreRoma,  bat  not  anbdoed. 

FLORUS. 


A  TEI7LT  great  man,  (the  best  and  greatest  poblie 
character  that  I  had  ever  the  opportunity  of  making 
mysdf  acquainted  with)  on  assuming  the  command 
of  a  man-of-war,  found  a  mutinoua  crew,  more  than 
one  half  of  them  uneducated  Iriahmen,  and  of  the 
remainder  no  amall  portion  had  become  aailora  by 
compromiae  of  pimiahment.  What  terror  could  efiect 
by  ae verity  and  frequency  of  acta  of  discipline,  had 
been  already  efiected.  And  what  loas  this  efiect? 
Something  like  that  of  a  polar  winter  oo  a  flask  of 
brandy.  The  forious  spirit  coocentarad  itwlf  with 
tenfold  strength  at  the  heart;  opan  violence  was 
changed  into  secret  plota  and  oonspiracies;  and  tha 
consequent  orderliness  of  the  crew,  as  &r  as  they 
were  orderiy,  was  but  the  brooding  of  a  tempest. 
The  new  commander  instantly  commenced  a  system 
of  discipline  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  ordinaiy 
law— as  much  as  possifaAe,  he  avoided,  in  bia  own 
peraon,  the  appearance  of  any  will  or  arbitrary  power 
to  vary,  or  to  remit,  puniahment  The  rules  to  be 
observed  were  affixed  to  a  conapicuoos  part  of  die 
ship,  with  the  particular  penalties  for  the  breach  of 
each  paiticulsr  rule ;  and  care  was  taken  that  every 
individual  of  the  ship  ahould  know  and  understand 
this  code.  With  a  single  exception  in  the  case  of 
mutinous  behavior,  a  space  of  twenty-four  hoius  was 
appointed  between  the  first  charge  and  the  second 
hearing  of  the  cause,  at  which  time  the  accused  per- 
son was  permitted  and  required  to  bring  forward 
whatever  he  thought  conducive  to  his  defence  or  pal- 
liation.  If^  aa  waa  commonly  the  case  (for  the  oflicen 
well  knew  that  the  commander  would  aeriooaly  re- 
sent in  Oum  all  caprice  of  will,  and  by  no  means 
permit  to  others  what  he  denied  to  himself)  if  no 
amwer  could  be  returned  to  the  three  questions  Did 
you  not  commit  the  act  f  Did  you  not  know  that  it 
was  in  contempt  of  such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of 
Isocha  rule,  and  in  defiance  of  such  a  panishnwotf 
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And  was  it  not  wholly  in  3roiir  own  power  to  have 
obeyed  the  one  and  avmded  the  other  7 — the  sentence 
was  then  passed  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and 
another,  but  shorter,  space  of  time  was  again  inters 
posed  between  it  and  its  actual  execution.  During 
this  space  the  feelings  of  the  commander,  as  a  man, 
were  so  well  blended  with  his  inflexibility,  as  the 
organ  of  ihe  law ;  and  how  much  he  sufiered  previ- 
ous to  and  during  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
so  well  known  to  the  crew,  that  it  became  a  common 
saying  with  them,  when  a  sailor  was  abou|  to  be  pun- 
ished. '« The  captain  takes  it  more  to  heart  than  the 
fellow  himself"  But  whenever  the  commander  per^ 
neived  any  trait  of  pnde  in  the  offender,  or  the  germs 
of  any  noble  feeling,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying, 
**  It  is  not  the  pain  that  you  are  about  to  suflfer  which 
grieves  me !  You  are  none  of  you,  I  trust,  such  cow- 
ards as  to  turn  fain^hearted  at  the  thought  of  that! 
but  that,  being  a  roan  and  one  who  is  to  fight  for  his 
king  and  country,  you  should  have  made  it  necessary 
to  treat  you  as  a  vicious  beast,  it  is  this  that  grieves 
me." 

I  have  been  assured,  both  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
a  lieutenant  on  board  that  ship  at  the  time  when  the 
heroism  of  its  captain,  aided  by  his  characteristic 
calmness  and  foresight,  greatly  influenced  the  deci- 
sion of  the  most  glorious  battle  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  our  naval  glory;  and  very  recently  by  a  grey- 
headed sailor,  who  did  not  even  know  my  name,  or 
could  have  suspected  that  I  was  previously  acquaints 
ed  with  the  circumstances — I  have  been  assured,  I 
say,  that  the  success  of  this  plan  was  such  as  aston- 
ished the  oldest  ofl^icers,  and  convinced  the  most  in- 
credulous. RuflSans,  who  like  the  old  Buccaneers, 
had  been  used  to  inflict  torture  on  themselves  for 
sport,  or  in  order  to  harden  themselves  beforehand, 
were  tamed  and  overpowered,  how  or  why  they 
themselves  knew  not  From  the  fiercest  spirits  were 
heard  the  most  earnest  entreaties  for  the  forgiveness 
of  their  commander ;  not  before  the  punishment,  for 
it  was  too  well  known  that  then  they  would  have 
been  to  no  purpose,  but  dajn  after  it,  when  the  bodily 
pain  was  remembered  but  as  a  dream.  An  invisiUe 
power  it  was,  that  quelled  them,  a  power,  which  was 
therefore  irresistible,  because  it  took  away  the  very 
will  of  resisting.  It  was  the  awful  power  of  Law, 
acting  on  natures  pre-conflgured  to  its  influences.  A 
fiiculty  was  appealed  to  in  the  Oflender's  own  being ; 
a  Faculty  and  a  Presence,  of  which  he  had  not  been 
previously  made  aware — but  it  answered  to  the  ap- 
peal !  its  real  existence  therefore  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed, or  its  reply  rendered  inaudible!  and  the  very 
struggle  of  the  wilder  passions  to  keep  uppermost 
counteracted  its  own  purpose,  by  wasting  in  internal 
contest  that  energy,  which  before  had  acted  in  its 
entireness  on  external  resistance  or  provocation. 
Strength  may  be  met  with  strength ;  the  power  of  in- 
flicting pain  may  be  baflfled  by  the  pride  of  endu- 
rance; the  eye  of  rage  may  be  answered  by  the  stare 
of  defiance,  or  the  downcast  look  of  dark  and  re- 
vengeful resolve ;  and  with  all  this  there  is  an  out- 
ward and  determined  object  to  which  the  mind  can 
attach  its  passioos  and  purposes,  and  bury  its  own 


disquietudes  in  the  full  occapatioD  of  the 
But  who  dares  struggle  vdth  an  intns&le  combatant' 
with  an  enemy  which  exists  and  makes  us  know  iti 
existence,  but  tokere  it  is,  we  ask  in  vain. — No  space 
contains  it — time  promises  no  control  over  it — it  hss 
no  ear  for  my  threats — it  has  no  substance,  tiiat  my 
hands  can  grasp,  or  my  weapons  find  vulnerable— it 
commands  and  cannot  be  commanded — it  arts  and  ii 
insusceptible  of  my  reaction — the  more  I  strive  to 
subdue  it,  the  more  am  I  compelled  to  think  of  it— 
and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  do  I  find  it  to 
possess  a  reality  out  of  myself^  and  not  to  be  a  phan- 
tom of  my  own  imagination ;  that  all,  but  the  wan 
abandoned  men,  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  that 
the  whole  strength  and  miyesty  of  my  oountiy  are 
pledged  to  support  it;  and  yet  that  for  me  iti  poirer 
is  the  same  with  that  of  my  own  permanent  Self)  and 
that  all  the  chmce,  which  is  permitted  to  me,  codoib 
in  having  it  for  my  Guardian  Angel  or  my  avenging 
Fiend!    This  is  the  Spirit  of  Law!    The  Lote  of 
Amphion,  the  Harp  of  Orpheus !    This  is  the  trae 
necessity,  which  compels  man  into  the  social  Hate, 
now  and  always,  by  a  still-beginning,  never^cesnog 
force  of  moral  cohesion. 

Thus  is  man  to  be  governed,  and  thos  only  can  he 
be  governed.    For  from  his  creation  the  ob)ectiof  his 
senses  were  to  become  hia  subjects,  and  the  task  al- 
lotted to  him  was  to  subdue  the  visible  world  within 
the  sphere  of  action  circumscribed  by  those  anaec 
as  far  as  they  could  act  in  concert.    What  the  eye 
beholds  the  hand  strives  to  reach ;  what  it  reachea, 
it  conquers  and  makes  the  instrument  of  fuitber  con- 
quest   We  can  be  subdued  by  that  alone  which  ia 
analogous  in  kind  to  that  by  which  we  subdue: 
therefore  by  the  invisible  powers  of  our  nature,  wkoee 
immediate  preaence  is  disclosed  to  our  inner  aense. 
and  only  as  the  symbols  and  language  of  which  all 
shapes  and  modifications  of  matter  become  formidable 
to  us. 

A  machine  continues  to  move  by  the  force  which 
first  set  it  in  motion.  If  only  the  smallest  number  in 
any  state,  properly  so  called,  hold  together  through 
the  influence  of  any  fear  that  doea  not  itself  presup- 
pose the  sense  of  duty,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  it- 
self could  not  have  commenced  through  animal  fear. 
We  hear,  indeed,  of  oonquesfs ;  but  how  does  History 
represent  these  f  Almost  without  exception  as  the 
substitution  of  one  set  of  govemOTB  for  another  .*  and 
so  far  is  the  conqueror  from  relying  on  fear  akme  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  conquered,  that  his  fine 
step  is  to  demand  an  oath  of  fealty  from  them,  by 
which  he  would  impoae  upon  them  the  bebef,  that 
they  become  subjects :  for  who  would  think  of  ad- 
ministering an  oath  to  a  gang  of  slaves  f  But  what 
can  make  the  difllerence  between  slave  and  subject, 
if  not  the  existence  of  an  implied  contract  in  the  one 
case,  and  not  in  the  other?  And  to  what  purpose 
would  a  contract  serve  if,  however  it  might  be  entered 
into  through  fear,  it  were  deemed  binding  only  in 
consequence  of  fear?  To  repeat  my  former  illustra- 
tion— where  fear  alone  is  relied  onTas  in  a  slave  ship, 
the  chains  that  bind  the  poor  victims  must  be  mate- 
rial chains:  for  these  only  can  act  upon  feetiogi 
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which  have  their  source  wholly  in  the  material  or^ 
IMuasalioo.  Hobbes  has  said  that  Lav^-s  without  the 
mord  are  but  bits  of  parchment.  IIow  far  this  is 
tnie.  every  honest  man's  heart  will  best  tell  him,  if 
ie  will  content  himself  with  asking  his  own  heart, 
lod  not  falsify  the  answer  by  his  notions  concerning 
lbs  hearts  of  other  men.  But  were  it  true,  still  the 
Mr  answer  would  be — Well !  but  without  the  Laws 
dis  sword  is  but  a  piece  of  iron.  The  wretched  ty- 
not,  who  disgraces  the  present  age  and  human  na- 
ture itself,  had  exhausted  the  whole  magazine  of  ani- 
■al  terror,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  truly  satanic 
Qovemment.  But  look  at  the  new  French  catechism, 
nd  in  it  read  the  misgivings  of  the  monster's  mind, 

■  Id  the  insufficiency  of  terror  alone !  The  system, 
iHuch  I  have  been  confuting,  is  indeed  so  inconsist- 
nt  with  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  our  own  mind, 
ind  so  utterly  unsupported  by  any  facts  of  History, 
hat  I  should  be  censurable  in  wasting  my  own  time 
ind  my  Reader's  patience  by  the  exposure  of  its 
Usehood,  but  that  the  arguments  adduced  have  a 
nlue  of  themselves  independent  of  their  present  ap- 
ilicatioa.  Else  it  would  have  been  an  ample  and 
■tudactory  reply  to  an  anerter  of  this  bestial  Theory 
-Government  is  a  thing  which  relates  to  men,  and 
ivfaat  you  say  applies  only  to  beasts. 

Befbre  E  proceed  to  the  second  of  the  three  Sys- 
,  let  me  remove  a  possible  misunderstanding  that 
have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  word  Contract: 

■  if  I  had  asMrted,  that  the  whole  duty  of  obedience 
o  Governors  is  derived  from,  and  dependent  on,  the 
fkul  of  an  original  Contract.  I  freely  admit,  that  to 
nake  this  the  cause  and  origin  of  political  obligation, 

■  not  only  a  dangerous  but  an  absurd  Theory ;  for 
irfaat  could  give  moral  force  to  the  Contract?  The 
■me  sense  of  Duty  which  binds  us  to  keep  it,  must 
tave  pre-existed  as  impelling  us  to  make  it  For 
irhat  man  in  his  senses  would  regard  the  faithful  ob- 
arvation  of  a  contract  entered  into  to  plunder  a 
iMghbor's  house  but  as  a  treble  crime  7  First  the 
Id,  which  is  a  crime  of  itwlf ; — secondly,  the  enter- 
Dg  into  a  contract  which  it  is  a  crime  to  observe,  and 
ntt  a  weakening  of  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  human 
mfidence  not  to  observe,  and  thus  voluntarily 
ilacing  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  choosing 
latween  two  evib;  —  and  thirdly,  the  crime  of 
liooaing  the  greater  of  two  evils,  by  the  unlawful 
liaervance  of  an  unlawful  promise.  But  in  my 
eose,  the  word  Contract  is  merely  synonymous  with 
he  sense  of  duty  acting  in  a  specific  direction,  i.  e. 
leCermining  our  moral  relations,  as  members  of  a  body 
oUtic.  If  I  have  referred  to  a  supposed  ori^'n  of 
Sovemment,  it  has  been  in  courtesy  to  a  common 
oCioQ:  for  I  myself  regard  the  supposition  as  no 

than  a  means  of  simplifying  to  our  apprehen- 
the  ever-continuing  causes  of  social  union,  even 
0  the  conservation  of  the  world  may  be  represented 

■  an  act  of  continued  Creation.  For,  what  if  an 
liginal  Contract  had  really  been  entered  into,  and 
irmally  recorded  ?  Still  it  could  do  no  more  than 
ind  the  contracting  parties  to  act  for  the  general 
ood  in  the  best  manner,  that  the  existing  relations 
fliong  themselves,  (state  of  property,  religion,  &c.) 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  the  external  circumstances  on 
the  other  (ambitious  or  barbarous  neighbors,  &c.)  re- 
quired or  permitted.  In  afler  times  it  could  be  ap* 
pealed  to  only  for  the  general  principle,  and  no  more 
than  the  ideal  Contract,  could  it  affect  a  question  of 
ways  and  means.  As  each  particular  age  brings 
wiih  it  its  own  exigencies,  so  must  it  rely  on  its  own 
prudence  for  the  specific  measures  by  which  they 
are  to  be  encountered. 

Nevertheless,  it  assuredly  cannot  be  denied,  that 
an-  original  (in  reality,  rather  an  ever-origirmting) 
Contract  is  a  very  natural  and  significant  mode  of 
expressing  the  reciprocal  duties  of  subject  and  sove- 
reign. '  We  need  only  consider  the  utility  of  a  real 
and  formal  State  Contract,  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  in- 
stance, as  a  sort  of  es<  demonstratum  m  politics ;  and 
the  contempt  lavished  on  this  notion,  though  suffici- 
ently compatible  with  the  tenets  of  a  Hume,  viill 
seem  strange  to  us  in  the  writings  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  who  surely  owed  some  respect  to  a  mode 
of  thinking  which  God  himself  had  authorized  by  his 
own  example,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
constitution.  In  this  instance  there  was  no  necessity 
for  deducing  the  will  of  God  from  the  tendency  of 
the  Laws  to  the  general  happiness :  his  will  was  ex- 
pressly declared.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  good  to 
the  divine  wisdom,  that  there  should  be  a  covenant, 
an  original  contract,  between  himself  as  sovereign,  ' 
and  the  Hebrew  nation  as  subjects.  This,  J  admit, 
was  a  written  and  formal  Contract ;  but  the  relations 
of  mankind,  as  members  of  a  body  spiritual,  or  reli- 
gious commonwealth,  to  the  Saviour,  as  its  head  or 
regent— is  not  this  too  styled  a  covenant,  though  it 
would  be  absurd  to  ask  for  the  material  instrument 
that  contained  it,  or  the  time  when  it  was  signed  or 
voted  by  the  members  of  the  church  collectively.* 

With  this  explanation,  the  assertion  of  an  original 
(still  better,  of  a  perpetual)  Contract  is  rescued  from 
all  rational  objection ;  and  however  speciously  it  may 
be  urged,  that  History  can  scarcely  produce  a  single 
example  of  a  state  dating  its  primary  establishment 
from  a  free  and  mutual  covenant,  the  answer  is 
ready:  if  there  be  any  difference  between  a  Govern- 
ment and  a  band  of  robbers,  an  act  of  consent  must 
be  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  people  governed. 


ESSAY   III. 


Hamao  imtitatiom  caonot  bo  wholly  coostracted  on  priaei- 
ples  of  Science,  which  is  proper  to  immatsble  objects.  In 
the  covernment  of  the  visible  world  the  rapreme  Wiadom 
itself  •obmits  to  be  the  Author  of  the  Better :  not  of  the 
Best,  bat  of  the  Bert  poanble  in  the  sabointinff  Relationt. 
Much  more  mutt  all  human  Legialatori  five  way  to  many 
Evils  rather  than  enconrace  the  Diacontent  that  would  lead 
to  worse  Remediea.   If  it  it  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 

*  It  it  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  words.  Old  and  N  ew 
Testament,  th«y  having  loat  tlie  sense  intended  by  the  trane* 
lators  of  the  Bible,  have  not  been  changed  into  the  Old  and 
New  Covenant  We  cannot  too  carefblly  keep  in  sight  a  no- 
tion, which  appeared  to  the  primitive  church  the  fittest  sad 
most  scriptural  mode  of  reprewmting  the  sum  of  the  ooalsats 
of  the  sacred  writings. 
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eoMtroet •▼•  4tlM  areh  or  a  Bridre  that  ihall  exactly  cor- 
raapood  in  iti  itrwiffth  to  tha  calcolatiooa  orOaonMtrj.  bow 
noeh  km  ca  *  buroao  Science  eonatruei  a  Constitution  ex- 
cept by  rendifing  itaeir  flexible  to  Elxperieoce  and  Expedi- 
ency :  wbert  ao  many  things  mist  fall  oat  aecidentally,  and 
coBM  not  iiil«  any  eomplianoe  with  the  preeooeeiTed  coda; 
bat  man  are  forced  to  conaply  mbaeqoently,  and  to  ttrike 
in  with  Ihinip  aa  they  fall  out,  by  after  applieatiooa  of  them 
to  theit  p«i»eaea.  or  by  framing  their  porpoeaa  to  them. 

SOUTH. 


The  Moond  ■ystem  corresponds  to  the  second  point 
of  view  uod#r  which  the  human  being  may  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  as  an  animal  gifted  with  under- 
standing, or  the'faculty  of  suiting  measures  topircum- 
ftances.  According  to  this  theory,  every  instituti<xi 
of  national  origin  needs  no  other  justification  than  a 
proof,  that  under  the  particular  circumstances  it  is 
BXFKDiENT.  Having  in  my  former  Numben  ex- 
pressed mjTself  (so  at  least  I  am  conscious  I  shall  have 
appeared  to  do  to  many  persons)  with  comparative 
■Ught  of  the  understanding  considered  as  the  sole 
guide  of  human  conduct,  and  even  with  something 
like  contempt  and  reprobation  of  the  maxims  of  ex- 
pedience, when  represented  as  the  only  steady  light 
of  the  conscience,  and  the  absolute  fotuidation  of  all 
morality ;  I  shall  perhaps  seem  guilty  of  an  inconsis- 
tency, in  declaring  myself  an  adherent  of  this  second 
system,  a  zealotis  advocate  for  deriving  the  origin  of 
all  government  from  human  prudence,  and  of  deeming 
that  to  be  just  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
expedient     From  this  charge  of  inconsistencjr*  1 

*  Distinct  netseaa  do  not  mppoae  dillerent  tkim/eg.  When 
we  make  a  threefold  diitinetion  in  human  nature,  we  are 
fully  aware,  that  it  ii  a  dIaUnction  not  a  dtviiion,  and  that  in 
erery  act  of  Mind  the  Man  unites  the  properties  of  Seoaa. 
Understaodior,  and  Reason.  NeTerthelesa.  it  is  of  freat 
practical  importance,  that  theae  distinctions  should  be  made 
and  understood,  the  ifooranee  or  perrersion  of  them  being 
alike  iojuriuus  ;  aa  the  first  French  Constitution  has  oaost  la- 
mentably proved.  It  was  fashion  in  the  profligate  times  of 
Charles  the  Second,  to  laugh  at  the  Presbyterians,  for  distin- 
guishing between  the  Person  and  the  King ;  while  in  fact  they 
were  ridiculing  the  most  venerable  maxims  of  English  law  ;— 
(the  King  never  dies — the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  See.)  and 
subverting  the  principles  of  genuine  lo^aJUy,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  minda  of  the  people  for  despotism. 

Under  the  term  Senae,  I  comprise,  whatever  is  paasive  in 
our  being,  without  any  reference  to  the  questions  of  Material- 
ism or  Immaicrialism ;  all  that  man  is  in  common  with  ani- 
mals, in  kind  at  least — bis  sensations,  and  impressions,  whe- 
ther of  his  outward  senses,  or  the  inner  sense  of  imagination. 
This  in  the  lonfuage  of  the  Schools,  was  called  the  vis  recep- 
tiva,  or  rtdpient  properly  of  the  soul,  from  the  original  con- 
stitution of  which  we  perceive  and  imagine  all  things  under 
the  forms  of  space  and  time.  By  the  nndtrstanding,  I  mean 
the  faculty  of  thinking  and  forminajt«<#nMiifson  thenoticea 
furnished  by  the  sense,  according  to  certain  rules  existing  in 
itself,  which  rules  constitute  its  distinct  nature.  By  the  pure 
Reason^  I  mean  the  power  by  which  we  become  possessed 
of  principle,  (the  eternal  verities  of  Plato  and  Descartes)  and 
of  ideas.  (N.  B.  not  images)  as  the  ideaa  of  a  point,  a  line,  a 
sircle.  in  Mathematics;  and  of  Justice.  Holiness,  Free- Will, 
kc.  in  Morals.  Hence  in  works  of  pure  science  the  defini- 
jons  of  necessity  precede  the  reasoning,  in  other  works  they 
aiore  aptly  form  the  conclusion. 

To  many  of  my  readers  it  will,  I  trust,  be  some  recommen- 
dation of  theae  distinctions,  that  they  are  more  than  once 
expressed,  and  everywhere  supposed,  in  the  writings  of  St 
Paul.  I  have  no  beaitation  in  undertaking  to  prove,  that 
every  Heresy  whieh  has  disquieted  the  Christian  Church, 
%om  Teiiheism  to  Socinianism,  has  originated  in,  and  sup- 
>wt«d  itaelf  by,  srfooMOta  rendtrsd  planaibls  ooljr  by  ths 


shall  best  exculpate  myself  bjr  the  full  statement  cf 
the  third  system,  and  bf  the  expoiitioo  of  its  groondi 
and  consequences. 

The  third  and  last  system  then  denies  all  righlfbl 
origin  to  government,  except  as  ftr  as  they  are  derive 
able  finm  prindples  contained  in  the  beason  of  Msn. 
and  judges  all  the  relations  of  men  in  Society  by  the 
Laws  of  moral  necessity,  according  to  ideas  (I  here 
use  the  word  in  its  highest  and  primitive  sense,  tod  C 
as  nearly  synon3nnous  with  the  modem  word  Heati 
according  to  archetypal  ideas  oo-easential  with  the 
Reason,  and  the  consciousness  of  which  is  the  sign 
and  necessary  product  of  its  full  derelopmenL  The  i 
following  then  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
theory :  Nothing  is  to  be  deemed  rightful  in  civil  so- 
ciety, or  to  be  tolerated  as  such,  bat  what  is  capable 
of  being  demonstrated  out  of  the  original  laws  of  the 
pure  ReasoiL  Of  course,  as  there  is  but  one  system 
of  Geometry,  so  according  to  this  theory  there  can  be 
but  one  constitotion  and  one  system  of  legislatioa,  and 
this  consists  in  the  freedom,  which  is  the  common 
right  of  all  men.  under  the  contrd  of  that  moral  ne- 
cessity, which  is  the  common  duty  of  all  men.  What' 
ever  is  not  every  where  necessary,  is  no  wkere  rigfal 
On  this  assumption  the  whole  theory  is  built  To 
state  it  nakedly  is  to  confute  it  satiafitctorily.  So  at 
least  it  should  seem !  But  in  how  winning  and  spe 
cious  a  manner  this  system  may  be  represented  even 
to  minds  of  the  loftiest  order,  if  undisciplixied  and  on- 
humbled  by  practical  experience,  has  been  proved 
by  the  general  impassioned  admiration  and  moment* 
ous  effects  of  Rousseau's  Du  Contrtxt  Sociai,  and  the 
writings  of  the  French  economists,  or  aa  they  more 
appropriately  entitled  themselves.  PhydocnOic  Phi- 
losophers: uui  in  how  tempting  aixl  dangeroos  a 
manner  it  may  be  represented  to  the  popalaoe,  has 
been  made  too  evident  in  our  own  ootmtry  by  the 
temporary  eflfects  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man.  Rela* 
tively,  however,  to  this  latter  work  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  not  a  legitmaU  oflbpring  of  any  one 
theory,  but  a  confusion  of  the  immorality  of  the  first 
system  with  the  misapplied  universal  principles  of 
the  last :  and  in  this  union,  or  rather  lawless  altama* 
tion,  consists  the  essence  of  Jacobixism,  aa  ftr  as  Ja* 
cobinism  is  any  thing  but  a  term  of  abuse,  or  has  any 
meaning  of  its  own  distinct  from  democracy  and  sedi* 
tion. 

A  constitution  equally  suited  to  China  and  Ameri- 


confbsion  of  these  faculties,  and  thoa  demandiiui  for  the  ob 
jfcts  of  one,  a  sort  of  evideooe  appropriated  to  thoaa  of 
another  facuhy.— These  disquisitions  have  the  naiafiBrtius  of 
being  in  ill-report,  as  dry  and  noaatiafactory  :  bat  I  hope,  is 
the  course  of  the  work,  to  gain  them  a  better  character~-afld 
if  elucidations  of  their  practical  importance  fVom  the  sHMf 
momentous  events  of  History,  can  render  them  iatcnsliag,  la 
give  them  that  wtareat  at  least.  Beatdea.  then  is  snnly 
some  good  in  the  knowledge  of  Truth,  aa  Truth — (wa  wire 
not  made  to  live  by  Bread  alone)  and  in  the  atreogtheniag  of 
the  intellect.  It  is  an  eieeUent  Remark  of  8ealiagaw  "  J9** 
mm  iiUAgatio  SnktiliUtwm^  eUi  nmk  cat  utiU§  mi  wtmrWhtm 
farinarioM  confUimdM,  exuit  taummm  tmaun  mteHim  rv 
bignu  aenitQue  ad  alia.**  8CALIG.  Ezeic  307.  $$  3.  L  a. 
The  investigation  of  theae  sabtletiea,  though  it  ■  of  ao  aaa 
to  the  cooatruetioo  of  maohiaea  to  giiiid  eora  with,  yet  ekais 
the  mind  froaa  the  mat  of  igoacaaea.  and  shsiraM  it  §at  < 
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It,  or  to  Rmna  and  Great  Britain,  must  Burely  be 
•qoally  unfit  for  both,  and  deserve  as  little  respect  in 
poKticaJ,  as  a  quack's  panacea  in  medical  practice. 
Tst  there  are  three  weighty  motives  for  a  distinct  expo- 
■tkm  of  this  theory,*  and  of  the  ground  on  which  its 
prstensions  are  bottomed :  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  for 
the  same  reasons  there  are  few  subjects  which  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  have  a  foirer  claim  to  the 
ittention  of  every  serious  Englishman,  who  is  likely, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  partisan  or  as  opponent,  to 
interest  himself  in  schemes  of  Reform. 

The  fint  motive  is  derived  from  the  propensity  of 
mankind  to  mistake  the  feelings  of  disappointment, 
disgust,  and  abhorrence  occasioned  by  the  unhappy 
tflects  or  accompaniments  of  a  particular  system  for 
an  insight  into  the  falsehood  of  its  principles  which 
tk»e  can  secure  its  permanent  rejection.  For  by  a 
wise  ordinance  of  nature  our  feelings  have  no  abid- 
iaf-place  in  our  memory,  nay  the  more  vivid  they 
•re  in  the  moment  of  their  existence  the  more  dim 
and  difficult  to  be  remembered  do  they  make  the 
thooghta  which  accompanied  them.  Those  of  my 
leaders  who  at  any  time  of  their  life  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  novels  may  easily  convince  them- 
idves  of  this  Truth  by  comparing  their  recollections 
of  those  stories,  which  most  excited  their  curiosity 
ind  even  painfully  afiected  their  feelings,  with  their 
reoolleclions  of  the  calm  and  meditative  pathos  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Hence  it  is  that  human  ex- 
perience, like  the  stem-lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illu- 
mines only  the  path  which  we  have  passed  over. 
The  horror  of  the  Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  and 
the  direful  effects  of  the  Anabaptist  tenets,  which 
were  only  nominally  different  from  those  of  Jacobin- 
inn  by  the  substitution  of  religious  for  philosophical 
jargon,  struck  all  Europe  for  a  time  with  affright 
Yet  little  more  than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  ob- 
literate all  effoctive  memory  of  those  events:  the 
same  principles  budded  forth  anew  and  produced  the 
same  fruits  from  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  the 
First  to  the  restoration  of  his  Son.  In  the  succeeding 
generations,  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  European 
Courts,  and  to  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
ity, were  again  transferred  those  feelings  of  disgust 
and  hatred,  which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  had 
attached  to  the  crimes  and  extravagances  of  political 
and  religious  fanaticism :  and  the  same  principles  aid- 
ed by  circumstances,  and  dressed  out  in  the  oetonta- 
tiouB  garb  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more  rose 
triumphant,  and  effected  the  French  Revolution. 
That  man  has  reflected  little  on  human  nature  who 
does  not  perceive  that  the  detestable  maxims  and  cor- 
respondent crimes  of  the  existing  French  despotism, 
have  already  dimmed  the  recollections  of  the  demo- 


*  As  *' Metaphysics^*  sre  the  science  which  detemaioes 
what  can,  and  whnt  cannot,  be  known  ofBeinf  and  the  Laws 
of  Being,  a  priori  (that  ig  from  those  necewtiea  of  the  mind 
or  forms  of  thinking,  which,  thoufth  first  revealed  to  us  hr  ex- 
perience, roust  ret  have  pre-existed  in  order  to  make  experi- 
ence itself  possible,  even  as  the  eye  must  exist  previous  to  an> 
particular  act  of  seeing,  though  br  sight  only  can  we  know 
that  we  have  eyes) — so  might  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  and 
his  followers  not  inaptly  be  entitled  MttapoUtics,  and  the 
Doctors  of  this  School,  Metapolilicians. 
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cratic  phrenzy  in  the  minds  of  men ;  t)y  little  and  lit* 
tie,  have  drawn  off  to  other  objects  the  electric  force 
of  the  feelings,  which  had  maned  and  upheld  those 
recollections;  and  that  a  favorable  concurrence  of 
occasions  is  alone  wanting  to  awaken  the  thunder 
and  precipitate  the  lightning  from  the  oppodte  quar- 
ter of  the  political  Heaven.t  The  true  origin  of  hn- 
man  events  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  can  compel  our  belief  even  against  our 
will ;  and  so  many  are  the  disturbing  forces  which 
modify  the  motion  given  by  the  first  projection ;  and 
every  age  has,  or  imagines  it  has,  its  own  circum- 
stances which  render  past  experience  no  longer  ap> 
plicable  to  the  present  case;  that  there  will  never 
be  wanting  answers  and  explanations,  and  specious 
flatteriM  of  hope.  I  well  remember,  that  when  the 
examples  of  former  Jacobins,  JuUus  Csesar,  CromweU, 
&c.,  were  adduced  in  France  and  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Consulate,  it  was  ridi 
culed  as  pedantry  and  pedants'  ignorance,  to  fear  a 
repetition  of  such  usurpation  at  the  close  of  the  en- 
lightened eighteenth  century.  Those  who  possess  the 
Moniteurs  of  that  date  will  find  set  prooft,  that  such 
results  were  little  less  than  impossible,  and  that  it 
was  an  insult  to  so  phikMophical  an  age,  and  so  en- 
lightened a  nation,  to  dare  direct  the  public  eye  to- 
wards them  as  lights  of  admonition  and  warning. 

It  is  a  common  foible  with  official  statesmen,  and 
with  those  who  deem  themselves  honored  by  their 
acquaintance,  to  attribute  great  national  events  to  the 
influence  of  particular  persons,  to  the  errors  of  one 
man  and  to  the  intrigues  of  another,  to  any  possible 
spark  of  a  particular  occasion,  rather  than  to  the  true 
cause,  the  predominant  state  of  public  opinion.  I 
have  known  men  who,  with  the  most  significant  nods, 
and  the  civil  contempt  of  pitying  half  smiles,  have 
declared  the  natural  explanation  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, to  be  the  mere  fancies  of  Garretteers^  and  then 
with  the  solemnity  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  whole  by  anecdotes.  It  is  so 
stimulant  to  the  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind,  to  be  per- 
suaded that  it  knows  what  few  others  know,  and  that 
it  is  the  important  depository  of  a  sort  of  state  secret, 
by  communicating  which  it  confers  an  obligation  on 
others !  But  I  have  likewise  met  with  men  of  intel- 
ligence, who  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
were  travelling  on  foot  through  the  French  provinces, 
and  they  boar  witness,  that  in  the  remotest  villages 
every  tongue  was  employed  in  echoing  and  enforcing 
the  doctrines  of  the  Parisian  Journalists,  that  the  pul^ 
lie  highways  were  crowded  with  enthusiasts,  some 
shouting  the  watch-words  of  the  revolution,  others 
disputing  on  the  most  abstract  principles  of  the  uni- 
versal constitution,  which  they  fully  believed,  th 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  shortly  to  adopt ;  th 
most  ignorant  among  them  confident  of  his  fitness  for 
the  highest  duties  of  a  legislator;  and  all  prepared 
to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  inalienable  sove 
reignty  of  the  self  governed  people.  The  more  ab- 
stract the  notions  were,  with  the  closer  affinity 'did 
they  combine  with  the  most  fervent  feelings  and  all 


t  The  Reader  will  recollect  that  ilieso  Essays  were  first  po^ 
lUhed  in  Itm. 
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the  immediate  impulses  to  action.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  lived  in  an  age  of  court  intrigues,  and 
was  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  per- 
sonal influence.  lie,  if  any  man,  was  qualified  to 
take  the  gauge  and  measurement  of  their  compara- 
tive power,  and  he  has  told  us,  that  there  is  one,  and 
but  one  infallible  source  of  political  prophecy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  predominant  opinions  and  the  specu- 
lative principles  of  men  in  general,  between  the  age 
of  twenty  and  thirty.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  favorite 
of  Queen  Klizabeth,  the  paramount  gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope, the  nephew,  and  (as  far  as  a  good  man  could 
be)  the  confidant  of  the  intriguing  and  dark-minded 
Earl  of  Leice!>ter,  was  so  deeply  convinced  that  the 
jNrinciples  diffused  through  the  minority  of  a  nation 
are  the  true  oracles  from  whence  statesmen  are  to 
learn  wisdom,  and  that  "when  the  people  speak 
loudly  it  is  from  their  being  strongly  ponessed  either 
by  the  godhead  or  the  demon,"  that  in  the  revolution 
of  the  Netherlands  he  considered  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  one  set  of  principles,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
presence.  "If  her  majesty,"  says  he,  "were  the 
fountain,  I  would  fear,  considering  what  I  daily  find, 
that  we  should  wax  dry.  But  she  is  but  a  means 
which  God  useth."  But  if  my  Readers  wish  to  see 
the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  principles  and  popular 
opinions  fur  evil  and  for  good  proved  and  illustrated 
with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  subject,  I  can  refer 
them  with  the  hardiest  anticipotion  of  their  thanks, 
to  the  late  work  "  concerning  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  my  honored  friend, 
William  Wordsworth*  quern  quoties  lego,  non  verba 
mihi  videor  and  ire,  ted  tonitrua  ! 

*  I  cnnrider  ihia  rererence  to,  and  gtronf  recommendation 
of  the  Work  above  mentioned,  not  as  a  voluntary  tribute  of 
admiration,  but  na  an  act  of  mere  ju«tice  both  to  mjaelf  and 
to  the  readere  of  The  tViend.  Mf  own  heart  bean  me  wit- 
ness, that  I  am  actuated  by  the  deepent  ftonw  of  the  truth  of 
the  principles,  which  it  hn»  b<H>n  and  still  more  will  be  my  en- 
deavor to  enforce,  and  uf  their  paramount  importance  to  the 
well-bcinv  of  St>ciety  at  the  present  juncture ;  and  that  the 
duty  of  making  the  attempt,  and  the  hope  of  not  wholly  fall- 
inc  in  it.  are,  far  more  than  the  wish  for  the  doubtful  rood  of 
literary  reputation,  or  any  yet  meaner  object,  my  great  and 
ruling  motives.  Mr.  Wordsworth  I  deem  a  fellow -la  borer  in 
the  same  vineyard,  actuated  by  iJie  same  moUvca  and  teach- 
ing the  same  principles,  but  with  far  greater  powers  of  micKl, 
and  an  eloquence  more  adequate  to  the  importance  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  cause.  I  am  strengthened  tmi  by  the  knowledge, 
that  I  am  not  unauthorized  by  the  sympathy  of  many  wise  and 
good  men,  and  men  acknowlttdgud  as  such  by  the  Public,  in 
my  adrairaUon  of  his  pamphlet, — ^,'gue  enhn  debet  operihns 
ejtu  obrfse,  gvod  vivit.  Jin  »i  inter  eoa,  qvos  nunQuam  vidi- 
mus, Jloruisiiet,  non  solum  tibros  c;a'<  verum  ctiam  imaginet 
eonquircrtmus,  tju»dem  nunc  honor  prwsentis,  et  gratia  (tua- 
si  aattrtate  lannueactt  ?  At  hoc  pravuM,  maliffnumque  est, 
non  admirari  hominem  admiratione  dignissimum,  quia  vi- 
dcre,  eomplfcii,  nee  laudnre  tantum,  vemm  eliam  amort  earn- 
tingit. PI.IiN.  Epist.  Lib.  I. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  of  ingenuous  mind  to  act  un- 
der the  fear  timi  it  shall  bo  sutipectcd  by  honest  men  of  the 
vileness  of  prHi^ing  a  work  to  the  public,  merely  liecaiise  he 
happen*  to  be  pcnionHlly  acquainted  with  the  Author.  That 
this  is  so  commonly  done  in  Reviews,  furnishes  only  an  tddi- 
tiona  proof  of  the  morbid  hardness  produced  in  the  moral 
sense  by  the  habit  ofwririni!  Hoonymous  criticisms,  especially 
under  the  further  di^ceuifie  of  a  pretended  board  or  association 
of  Critics,  rnch  man  exprtMfHing  himself,  to  use  the  words  of 
Andrew  Marvel,  as  a  stinodical  indmiduum.  With  regard 
dowever.  to  the  piobabiliiy  of  Uie  judgment  tteing  warped  by 


That  erroaK>u8  political  notions  (they  havii^  bo- 
come  general  and  a  part  of  the  popular  creed)  hare 
practical  consequences,  and  these,  of  counw.  of  a 
most  fearful  nature,  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  histonc 
evidence  can  make  it:  and  that  when  the  feelii^ 
excited  by  these  calamities  have  passed  away,  sod 
the  interest  in  them  has  been  displaced  by  more  n- 
cent  events,  the  same  errors  are  likely  to  be  started 
afresh,  pregnant  with  the  same  calamities,  n  an  evil 
rooted  in  Human  Nature  in  the  present  state  of  gen- 
eral information,  for  which  we  have  hitherto  fbaod 
no  adequate  remedy.  (It  may  perhaps,  in  the  scheme 
of  Providence,  be  proper  and  conducive  to  ite  end«, 
that  no  adequate  remedy  should  exist :  for  the  folly 
of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God.)  But  if  there  be  any 
means,  if  not  of  preventing,  yet  of  palliating  the  dis- 
ease, and,  in  the  more  favoi«d  nations,  of  checking 
its  progress  at  the  first  symptoms ;  and  if  these  meam 
are  to  be  all  compatible  with  the  civil  and  intellec- 
tual freedom  of  mankind ;  they  are  to  be  found  only 
in  an  intelligible  and  thorough  exposureof  the  error, 
and,  through  that  discovery,  of  the  source,  from 
which  it  derives  its  speciousnees  and  powen  of  in- 
fluence on  the  human  mind.  This  therefore  is  my 
first  motive  for  undertaking  the  disquisition. 

The  second  is.  that  though  the  French  code  of 
revolutionary  principles  is  generally  rejected  as  a 
system,  yet  every  where  in  the  speeches  and  wiitingi 
of  the  English  reformers,  nay,  not  seldom  in  those  of 
their  opponents.  I  find  certain  maxims  asserted  <v 
appealed  to,  which  are  not  tenable,  except  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  that  system.  Many  of  the  most 
specious  arguments  in  proof  of  the  imperfection  and 
injustice  of  the  present  constitution  of  our  legislature 
will  be  found,  on  closer  examination,  to  pre^nppoee 
the  truth  of  certain  principlea,  from  which  the  ad- 
ducers  of  these  argument!  loudly  profess  their  di»- 
sent.  But  in  political  changes  no  permanence  can 
be  hoped  for  in  the  edifice,  without  ccmsistency  in 
the  foundation. 

The  third  motive  is,  that  by  detecting  the  troe 
source  of  the  influence  of  these  principles,  we  shall 
at  the  same  time  discover  their  natural  place  and 
object:  and  that  in  themselves  they  are  not  only 
Truths,  but  most  important  and  sublime  Truths;  sod 
that  their  falsehood  and  their  danger  conust  alto- 
gether in  their  misapplication.    Thus  the  digni^^  of 

partiality.  I  can  only  say  that  1  judge  of  all  Works  wSSn- 
enlly  by  certain  fixed  roles  previoualy  formed  in  my  mtod  witk 
all  the  power  and  vigilance  of  my  judgment ;  aod  that  I  shoald 
certainly  of  the  two  apply  them  with  greater  rigor  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  friend  than  that  of  a  person  indiflvreoi  to  me. 
But  wherever  I  find  in  any  Work  all  the  conditions  of  excel- 
lence in  its  kind,  it  is  not  the  accident  of  the  Author's  beisg 
my  contemporary  or  even  my  friend,  or  the  sneers  of  badbeaii 
ed  men,  that  shall  prevent  me  from  speaking  of  it,  as  is  «y 
inmost  convictions  I  deem  it  deserves. 

• no,  friend: 

Though  it  be  now  the  fashion  to  commend, 
As  men  of  strong  minds,  those  alone  who  eaa 
Censure  with  judgment,  no  such  piece  of  moi 
Makee  up  my  spirit :  where  desert  does  Uve, 
There  will  I  plant  my  wonder,  and  there  givt 
My  best  endeavors  to  build  up  his  glory. 
That  truly  merits ! 

Ruawmendatorw  Vcraes  ta  9iu  aftkaaU  Hai^ 
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Raman  Nature  tvill  be  secured,  and  at  the  sanie 
time  a  leaaon  of  humility  taught  to  each  y;idividual, 
when  we  are  made  to  see  that  the  universal  neces- 
mry  Laws,  and  pure  ideas  of  Reason,  were  given  us, 
oot  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  our  Pride  and  en- 
abling u8  to  become  national  legislators  ;  but  that  by 
an  energy  of  continued  self-conquMt,  we  might  es- 
tabiish  a  free  and  yet  absolute  government  in  our 
own  spirits. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Albeit  therefore,  mach  of  what  wc  are  to  ipeak  in  thii 
prawot  cause,  may  seem  to  a  oumlHsr  perhapi  tedioat,  per- 
haps obscure,  dark  and  intricate,  (for  many  talk  of  the  Truth, 
which  never  sounded  the  depth  from  whence  it  sprinceth : 
and  therefore,  when  they  are  led  thereunto,  they  are  soon 
weary,  as  men  drawn  from  thfMO  beaten  paths,  wherewith 
they  have  been  insured  ;)  yet  this  may  not  so  far  prevail,  as 
to  cut  off  that  which  the  matter  itself  requireth.  howsoever 
the  nice  humor  of  some  be  therewith  pleased  or  no.  They 
onto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by 
OS,  because  it  b  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  endure.  And  if  any  complain  of  ob- 
scurity, they  must  consider,  that  in  these  matters  it  cometb  no 
otberwiM  to  pass,  than  in  sundry  the  works  both  of  Art,  and 
also  of  Nature,  where  that  which  hath  greatest  force  in  the 
very  things  we  see.  is,  notwithstanding,  itself  oftentimes  not 
seen.  The  stateliness  of  housa.  the  goodlioess  of  trees,  when 
we  beboM  them,  deligbtelh  the  eye  -.  but  the  foundation 
whidi  beareth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministereth  onto 
the  other  nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
eoocealed,  and  if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search 
into  it,  such  labor  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both 
to  them  which  undertake  it  and  for  the  lookers-on.  In  like 
Btanner.  the  use  and  benefit  of  good  laws,  all  that  live  under 
them,  may  enjoy  with  delight  and  comfort,  albeit  the  grounds 
and  first  original  causes  from  whence  thry  have  sprung,  be 
unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men  they  ore.  But  when 
they  who  withdraw  their  obedience,  pretend  that  the  laws 
which  they  should  obey  are  corrupt  and  vicious :  for  better 
eiamiDation  of  their  quality,  it  behoveth  the  very  fotmdation 
and  root,  the  highest  well-spring  and  fountain  of  them  to  be 
discovered.  Which  because  we  are  not  oftentimes  accustom- 
ed to  do,  when  we  do  it,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful 
a  great  deal  than  acceptable,  and  the  matters  which  we 
handle,  seem  by  reason  of  newness,  (till  the  mind  grow  better 
acquainted  with  them)  dark,  intricate,  and  unfamiliar.  For 
as  much  help  whereof,  as  may  be  in  this  case.  I  have  en- 
deavored throughout  the  body  of  this  whole  Discourse,  that 
every  former  part  might  give  strength  to  all  that  follow,  and 
every  lauer  bring  some  light  to  all  before :  so  that  if  the 
judgments  of  men  do  but  hold  themselves  in  susponse.  as 
touching  these  first  more  general  Meditations,  till  in  order 
they  have  perused  the  rest  that  ensue,  what  may  seem  dark 
at  the  first,  will  afterwards  be  found  more  plain,  even  as  the 
laUcr  particular  dec'uions  will  appear.  I  doubt  not,  more 
strong  when  the  other  have  been  read  before. 

HOOKER'S  Eeeletiast.  Politw. 


ON  THE  aKOUNDS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AS  LAID  EXCLU- 
8IVELT  IN  THE  PURE  REASON  ;  OR  A  STATEMENT 
AND  CRITIQUE  OF  THE  THIRD  SYSTEM  OF  POLITI- 
CAL PHILOSOPHY,  VIZ.  THE  THEORY  OF  ROl^SEAU 
AND  THE  FRENCH  ECONOMISTS. 

I  return  to  my  promise  of  develofHng  from  its  em- 
bryo principles  the  Tree  of  French  Liberty,  of  which 
the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791  were  the  leaves,  and  the  succeeding 
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and  present  state  of  France  the  fruits.  Let  me  not 
'  be  blamed,  if,  in  the  interposed  Essays,  introductory 
I  to  this  Section,  I  have  connected  this  system,  though 
only  in  the  imagination,  though  only  as  a  posxible 
case,  with  a  name  so  deservedly  reverenced  as  that 
of  Luther.  It  is  some  excuse,  that  to  interweave 
with  the  Reader's  recollection  a  certain  life  and  dra- 
matic interest,  during  the  perusal  of  the  abstract  rea- 
sonings that  are  to  follow,  is  the  only  means  I  possess 
of  bribing  his  attention.  We  have  most  of  us,  at 
some  period  or  other  of  our  lives,  been  amtised  with 
dialogues  of  the  dead.  Who  is  there  that  wishing  to 
form  a  probable  opinion  on  the  grounds  of  hope  and 
fear  for  an  injured  people  warring 'against  mighty  ar- 
mies, would  not  be  pleased  with  a  spirited  fiction, 
which  brought  before  him  an  old  Numantian  dis- 
coursing on  that  subject  in  Elysium,  with  a  newly- 
arrived  spirit  from  the  streets  of  Saragossa  or  the 
walls  of  Gerona  ? 

But  I  have  a  better  reason.  1  wished  to  give  every 
fair  advantage  to  the  ofMnions,  which  I  deemed  it  of 
importance  to  confute.  It  is  bad  policy  to  represent 
a  political  system  as  having  no  charms  but  for  rob- 
bers and  assassins,  and  no  natural  origin  but  in  the 
brains  of  fools  or  madmen,  when  experience  has  pro* 
ved,  that  the  great  danger  of  the  system  consists  in 
the  peculiar  fascination  it  is  calculated  to  exert  on 
noble  and  imaginative  spirits ;  on  all  those,  who  in 
the  amiable  intoxication  of  youthful  benevolence,  are 
apt  to  mistake  their  own  best  virtues  and  choicest 
powers  for  the  average  qualities  and  attributes  of  the 
human  character.  The  very  minds,  which  a  good 
man  would  most  wish  to  preserve  or  disentangle  from 
the  snare,  are  by  these  angry  misrepresentations  ra- 
ther lured  into  it.  Is  it  wonderful,  that  a  man  should 
reject  the  arguments  unheard,  when  his  own  heart 
proves  the  falsehood  of  the  assumptions  by  which 
they  are  prefaced  ?  or  that  he  should  retaliate  on  the 
aggressors  their  own  evil  thoughts  ?  I  am  well  aware, 
that  the  provocation  was  greats  the  temptation  alnoost 
inevitable;  yet  still  I  cannot  repel  the  conviction 
from  my  mind,  that  in  part  to  this  error  and  in  part  to 
a  certain  inconsistency  in  his  fundamental  principles, 
we  are  to  attribute  the  small  number  of  converts 
made  by  Burke  during  his  life-time.  I^t  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean,  that  this  great  man 
supported  diflferent  principles  at  diflerent  eras  of  his 
political  life.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  was  ever 
more  like  himself!  From  his  first  published  speech 
on  the  American  colonies  to  his  last  posthumous 
Tracts,  we  see  the  same  man,  the  same  doctrines,  the 
same  uniform  wisdom  of  practical  coimcils,  the  same 
retuBoning  and  the  same  prejudices  agaillit  all  ab- 
stract grounds,  against  all  deduction  of  Practice  from 
Theory.  The  inconsistency  to  which  I  allude,  is  of  a 
difllerent  kind :  it  is  the  want  of  congruity  in  the 
principles  appealed  to  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  same 
Work,  it  is  an  apparent  versatility  of  the  principle 
with  the  occasion.  If  his  opponents  are  Theorists, 
then  every  thing  is  to  be  founded  on  Prudence,  on 
mere  calculations  of  Expediency  :  and  every  man  is 
represented  as  acting  according  to  the  state  of  his 
own  immediate  self-interest.    Are  his  opponents  cal* 
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culatora  ?  T%en  calculation  itself  ia  represented  as  a 
sort  of  crime.  God  has  given  us  Feeunos,  and  we 
are  to  obey  them!  and  the  most  absurd  prejudicai 
become  venerable,  to  which  these  Feelings  have 
given  consecration.  1  have  not  forgotten,  that  Burke 
himself  defended  these  half  contradictions,  on  the 
pretext  of  balancing  the  too  much  on  the  one  side  by 
a  too  much  on  the  other.  But  never  can  I  believe, 
but  that  the  straight  line  must  needs  be  the  nearest; 
and  that  where  there  is  the  most,  and  the  most  unal- 
loyed truth,  there  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent  power  of  persuasion.  But  the  fiict  was,  that 
Burke  in  his  public  character  found  himself,  as  it 
were,  in  a  Noah's  Ark,  with  a  very  few  men  and  a 
great  many  beasts !  lie  felt  how  much  his  immedi- 
ate power  was  lessened  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
his  measureless  superiority  to  those  about  him:  he 
actcK],  therefore,  under  a  perpetual  system  of  compro- 
mise— a  compromise  of  greatness  with  meanness ;  a 
compromise  of  comprehension  with  narrowness;  a 
compromise  of  the  philosopher  (who  armed  with  the. 
twofold  knowledge  of  History  and  the  La^^-s  of  Spi- 
rit, as  with  a  telescope,  looked  far  around  and  into 
the  far  distance)  with  the  mere  men  of  business,  or 
with  yet  coarser  intellects,  who  handled  a  truth, 
which  they  were  required  to  receive,  as  they  would 
handle  an  ox,  which  they  were  desired  to  purchase. 
But  why  need  I  repeat  what  has  been  already  said 
in  so  happy  a  manner  by  Goldsmith  of  this  great  man : 

"  Who,  born  Tor  tho  aniverM,  narrow'd  his  mind. 
And  to  par(f  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Thu*  rraught  with  all  k;arninf ,  fet  ttraininr  bis  throat. 
To  perauade  Tommy  Townwnd  to  give  him  a  vote ; 
Who  too  deep  for  hia  hearcn,  itill  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining.** 

And  if  in  consequence  it  was  his  fate  to  **  cut  blocks 
with  a  razor,**  1  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  re> 
spect  of  TriUh  tho\igh  not  of  Genius,  the  weapon  was 
injured  by  the  misapplication. 

The  Friend,  however,  acts  and  will  continue  to 
act  under  the  belief,  that  the  whole  truth  is  the  best 
antidote  to  falsehoods  which  are  dangerous  chiefly 
because  they  are  half-truths :  and  that  an  erroneous 
system  is  best  confuted,  not  by  an  abuse  of  Theory  in 
general,  nor  by  an  absurd  opposition  of  Theory  to  Prac- 
tice, but  by  a  detection  of  the  errors  in  the  particular 
Theory.  For  the  meanest  of  men  has  his  Theory: 
and  to  think  at  all  is  to  theorize.  With  these  convic- 
tions I  proceed  immediately  to  the  system  of  the 
economists  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed, and  from  which  it  must  derive  all  its 
strength. 

The  system  commences  with  an  undeniable  truth, 
and  an  important  deduction  therefrom  equally  unde- 
niable. All  voluntary  actions,  say  they,  having  for 
their  objects  good  or  evil,  are  moral  actions.  But  all 
morality  is  grounded  in  the  reason.  Every  roan  is 
bom  with  the  faculty  of  Reason :  and  whatever  is 
without  it,  be  the  shape  what  it  may,  is  not  a  man  or 
PERSON,  but  a  THINO.  Heuce  the  sacred  principle, 
recognized  by  all  Laws,  human  and  divine,  the  prin- 
ciple, indeed,  which  is  the  sround-ujork  of  all  law  and 
nistice,  that  a  person  ci.  n  i  -x  -r  )ecome  a  thing,  nor  be 


treated  as  such  without  wrong.    But  the  distinction 
between  jperson  and  thing  consists  herein,  that  tht 
latter  may  rightfully  be  used,  altogether  and  merely, 
as  a  means ;  but  the  former  must  always  be  included 
in  the  eiu/,  and  form  a  part  of  the  final  cause.   We 
plant  the  tree  and  we  cut  it  down,  we  breed  the  sheep 
and  we  kill  it,  wholly  as  means  to  our  own  ends.  Tb« 
wood-cutter  and  the  hind  are  likewise  employed  u 
means,  but  on  an  agreement  of  reciprocal  advantage, 
which  includes  them  as  well  as  their  employer  in  the 
end.    Again :  as  the  foculty  of  Reason  implies  frM> 
agency,  morality,  (i.  e.  the  dictate  of  Reason)  gives  to 
every  rational  being  the  right  of  acting  as  a  free 
agent,  and  of  finally  determining  his  conduct  by  his 
own  will,  according  to  his  own  conscience:  and  this 
right  is  inalienable  except  by  guilt,  which  is  an  act 
of  self  forfeiture,  and  the  consequences  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  the  criminal's  own  moral  election. 
In  respect  of  their  Reason^  all  men  are  equal    Ths 
measure  of  the  Understanding  and  of  all  other  iiu;ul- 
ties  of  man,  is  diflferent  in  different  persons:  but  Rea> 
son  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.    For  since  it  merely 
decides  whether  any  given  thought  or  action  is  or  is 
not  in  contradiction  with  the  rest,  there  can  be  no 
reason  better,  or  more  reason,  than  another. 

Reason  !  best  and  holiest  gift  of  Heaven  and  bond 
of  union  with  the  Giver!  The  high  title  by  which 
the  majesty  of  man  claims  [M^cedence  above  all 
other  living  creatures !  Mysterious  faculty,  the  mother 
of  conscience,  of  language,  of  tears,  and  of  smiles! 
Calm  and  incorruptible  legislator  of  the  soul,  without 
whom  all  its  other  powers  would  '*  meet  in  mere  op> 
pugnancy.*'  Sole  principle  of  permanence  amid  end- 
less change !  in  a  world  of  discordant  appetites  and 
imagined  self-interests  the  one  only  common  measure! 
which  taken  away, 

"  Force  should  be  right ;  or.  rather  right  and  wrong 
(Between  whoee  endiesa  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  jostioo  too. 
Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Most  make  perforce  an  universal  prey  !** 

Thrice  blessed  faculty  of  Reason !  all  other  gifla, 
though  goodly  and  of  celestial  origin,  health,  strength, 
talents,  all  the  powers  and  all  the  means  of  enjoys 
ment,  seem  dispensed  by  chance  or  sullen  caprice— 
thou  alone,  more  than  even  the  sunshine,  more  than 
the  common  air,  art  given  to  all  men,  and  to  every 
man  alike !  To  thee,  who  being  one  art  the  same  in 
all,  we  owe  the  privilege,  that  of  all  we  can  become 
one,  a  living  u)hole !  that  we  have  a  Country  !  Who 
then  shall  dare  prescribe  a  law  of  moral  action  for 
any  rational  Being,  which  does  not  flow  immediately 
from  that  Reason,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  moral- 
ity? Or  how  without  breach  of  conscience  can  we 
limit  or  coerce  the  powers  of  a  free  agent,  except  by 
coincidence  with  that  law  in  his  own  mind,  which  is 
at  once  the  cause,  the  condition,  and  the  meosare,  of 
his  free  agency?    Man  must  he  free ;  or  to  what  pur- 

*  This  position  has  been  already  explained,  and  the  sophis- 
try grounded  on  it  detected  and  expiacd,  in  the  last  Essay  of 
the  Landing-Place,  in  this  volume. 
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he  made  a  Spirit  of  ReMon*  and  not  a  Ma- 
chine of  Instinct f    Man  must  obey;  or  wherefore 
hai  he  a  conscience  f   The  powen,  which  create  this 
difficulty,  contain  its  solution  likewise :  for  their  ser- 
vice is  perfect  freedom.    And  whatever  law  or  sys- 
tem of  law  compels  any  other  service,  diwnnobles 
our  nature,  leagues  itself  with  the  animal  against  the 
godlike,  kills  in  us  the  very  principle  of  joyous  well- 
doing, and  fights  against  humanity. 
^  By  the  application  of  diese  principles  to  the  social 
state  thfere  arises  the  following  system,  which  as  far 
as  respects  its  first  grounds  is  developed  the  most 
folly  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  his  %vork  Du  Contrat  SociaL 
If  then  no  individual  possesses  the  right  of  prescrib* 
ing  any  thing  to  another  individual,  the  rule  of  which 
is  not  contained  in  their  common  Reason,  Society, 
which  is  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  can  com- 
municate this  right  to  no  one.  It  cannot  possibly  make 
that  rightful  which,  the  higher  and  inviolable  law  of 
human  nature  declares   contradictory  and  unjust. 
Bat  concerning  Right  and  Wrong,  the  Reason  of 
each  and  every  man  is  the  competent  judge :  for  how 
else  could  he  be  an  amenable  Being,  or  the  proper 
subject  of  any  law  7    This  Reason,  therefore,  in  any 
one  man,  cannot  even  in  the  social  state  be  rightfully 
solgugated  to  the  Reason  of  any  other.    Neither  an 
individual,  nor  yet  the  whole  multitude  which  con- 
stitutes the  state,  can  possess  the  right  of  compelling 
him  to  do  any  thing,  of  which  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated that  his  own  Reason  must  join  in  prescribing 
it    If  therefore  society  is  to  be  under  a  rightful  con- 
stitution of  government,  and  one  that  can  impose  on 
rational  Beings  a  true  and  moral  obligation  to  obey 
it,  it  must  be  framed  on  such  principles  that  every 
individual  follows  his  own  Reason  while  he  obeys 
the  laws  of  the  constitution,  and  performs  the  will 
of  the  state  while  he  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own 
Reason.     This  is  exprenly  asserted  by  Rousseau, 
who  states  the  problem  of  a  perfect  constitution  of 
government  in  the  following  words:    Trouver  une 
forme  d*Astocu^ion-~par  laqueUe  chacun  s'  uniimtnt 
d  tons,  n'ofteisse  pourtant  qud  lui  mhne,  et  re$te  autri 
Ubere  qu'auparavant,  i.  e.  To  find  a  form  of  society 
according  to  which  each  one  uniting  with  the  whole 
shall  yet  obey  himself  only  and  remain  as  free  as 
before.    This  right  of  the  individual  to  retain  his 
whole  natural  independence,  even  in  the  social  state, 
is  absolutely  inalienable.  He  cannot  possibly  concede 
or  compromise  it :  for  this  very  Right  is  one  of  his 
most  sacred  Duties.    He  would  sin  against  himself, 
and  commit  high  treason  against  the  Reason  which 
the  Almighty  Creator  has  given  him,  if  he  dared 
abandon  its  exclusive  right  to  govern  his  acticMis. 

Laws  obligatory  on  the  conscience,  can  only  there- 
fore proceed  from  that  Reason  which  remains  always 
one  and  the  same,  whether  it  speaks  through  this  or 
that  person :  like  the  voice  of  an  external  Ventrilo- 
quist, it  is  indifierent  from  whose  lips  it  appears  to 
come,  if  only  it  be  audible.  The  individuals  indeed 
are  subject  to  errors  and  passions,  and  each  man  has 
his  own  defects.  But  when  men  are  assembled  in 
perwn  or  by  real  representatives,  the  actions  and  re- 
■ctioDa  of  individual  Self-love  balance  each  other; 


errors  are  neutralized  by  opposite  errors;  and  tbt 
winds  rushing  from  all  quarteri  at  once  i^iih  equal 
force,  produce  for  the  time  a  deep  calm,  during  which 
the  general  will  arising  from  the  general  Reason  dis- 
plays itself.  "  It  is  fittest,"  says  Burke  himself,  (see 
his  Note  on  his  Motion  relative  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  Vol.  11.  Page  647,  4to.  Edit.)  "  It  is  fit- 
test  that  sovereign  authority  should  be  exercised 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
effectual  correctives.  These  corTecti%'ee  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  nature  and  course  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  the  infinitely  diversified  characteis 
who  compose  the  two  Houses.  The  fulness,  the 
freedom,  and  pubUcity  of  discussion,  leave  it  easy  to 
distinguish  what  are  acts  of  power,  and  what  the 
determinations  of  equity  and  reason.  There  preju- 
dice corrects  prejudice,  and  the  difilerent  asperities 
of  party  zeal  mitigate  and  neutralize  each  other.'* 

This,  however,  as  my  readers  will  have  alreadjr 
detected,  is  no  longer  a  demonstrable  deduction  from 
Reason.   It  is  a  mere  probabUity,  against  which  other 
probalnlities  may  be  weighed :  as  the  lust  of  authority, 
the  contagious  nature  of  enthusiasm,  and  other  of 
the  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  deliberative  assem- 
blies.   But  which  of  these  results  is  tlie  more  prebap 
ble,  the  correction  or  the  contagion  of  evil,  must 
depend  on  circumstances  and  grounds  of  expediency ; 
and  thus  we  already  find    ourselves    beyond   the 
magic  circle  of  the  pure  Reason,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  the  understanding  and  the  prudence.    Of 
this  important  fact  Rousseau  was  by  no  means  una- 
ware in  his  theory,  though  with  gross  inconsistenqr 
he  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  application  of  the 
theory  to  practice.    He  admits  the  possibility,  he  is 
compelled  by  History  to  allow  even  the  probability, 
that  the  most  numerous  popular  assemblies,  nfiy  even 
whole  nations,  may  at  times  be  hurried  away  by  the 
same  passions,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  o(Mnmoa 
error.    This  will  of  all  is  then  of  no  more  value, 
than  the  humors  of  any  one  individual :  and  must 
therefore  be  sacredly  distinguished  from  the  pare 
will  which  flows  from  universal  Reason.    To  this 
point  then  I  entreat  the  Reader's  particular  attenti<» : 
for  in  this  distinction,  established  by  Rousseau  him- 
self between  the  VohrUi  de  Tout  and  the  VdUmU 
generate,  (i.  e.  between  the  collective  will,  and  a 
casual  overbalance  of  wills)  the  falsehood  or  nothing- 
ness of  the  whole  system  becomes  manifest     For 
hence  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that 
all  which  is  said  in  the  Contrat  Social  of  that  sove- 
reign will,  to  which  the  right  of  universal  legislation 
appertains,  applies  to  no  one  Human  Being,  to  no 
Society  or  assemblage  of  Human  Beings,  and  least 
of  all  to  the  mixed  multitude  that  makes  up  the 
PBoruE:   but  entirely  and   exclusively  to  Reason 
itself,  which,  it  is  true,  dwells  in  every  man  poteth 
tially,  but  actually  and  in  perfect  purity  is  found  in  no 
man  and  in  no  body  of  men.    This  distinction  the 
latter  disciples  of  Rousseau  chose  completely  to  for 
get  and,  (a  for  more  melancholy  case  .*)  the  oonstituenl 
legislators  of  France  forgot  it  likewise.     With  a 
wretched  parrotry  they  wrote  and  harangued  witli- 
I  out  ceasing  of  the  VUonti  generate — the  iiwi/ifwoMi 
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itweretgnty  of  the  people :  and  by  these  high-flound* 
ing  phreaefl  led  on  the  vain,  ignorant,  and  intoxicated 
populace  to  wild  exceasea  and  wilder  expectations, 
which  entailing  on  them  the  bittemeia  of  disappoint- 
ment cleared  the  way  (or  military  despotism,  for  the 
latanic  Government  of  Horror  under  the  Jacobins, 
and  of  Terror  under  the  Coreican. 

Luther  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  consequences 
of  the  doctrines  into  which  indignant  [Mty  and  abstract 
ideas  of  right  had  hurried  him — to  see,  to  retract,  and 
to  oppose  them.  If  the  same  had  been  the  lot  of 
Rousseau,  I  doubt  not  that  his  conduct  would  have 
been  the  same.  In  his  whole  system  there  is  be- 
yond controvery  much  that  is  true  and  well  reasoned, 
if  only  its  application  be  not  extended  fitrther  than 
the  nature  of  the  case  permits.  But  then  we  shall 
find  that  little  or  nothing  is  won  by  it  for  the  institt^ 
tions  of  society :  and  least  of  all  for  the  constitution 
of  Governments,  the  Theory  of  which  it  was  his  wish 
to  ground  on  it  Apply  his  principles  to  any  case,  in 
which  the  sacred  and  inviolable  Laws  of  Morality 
are  immediately  interested,  all  becomes  just  and  per- 
tinent. No  power  on  earth  can  obUge  me  to  act 
against  my  conscience.  No  magistrate,  no  monarch, 
no  legislature,  can  without  tyranny  compel  me  to  do 
anything  which  the  acknowledged  laws  of  God  have 
forbidden  me  to  do.  So  act  that  thou  mayest  be  able, 
writhout  involving  any  contradiction,  to  will  that  the 
maxim  of  thy  conduct  should  be  the  law  of  all  intel- 
ligent Beings  —  is  the  one  universal  and  sufficient 
principle  and  guide  of  morality.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  ohjed  of  morality  is  not  the  outward  act, 
but  the  internal  maxim  of  our  actions.  And  so  far  it 
is  infallible.  But  with  what  show  of  Reason  can  we 
inretend,  from  a  principle  by  which  we  are  to  deter^ 
mine  the  purity  of  our  motives,  to  deduce  the  form 
and  matter  of  a  rightful  Government,  the  main  office 
of  which  is  to  regulate  the  outward  actions  of  parti- 
cular bodies  of  men,  according  to  dieir  particular  cir- 
cumstances 7  Can  we  hope  better  of  constitutions 
framed  by  ourselves,  than  of  that  which  was  given 
hy  Almighty  Wisdom  itself f  The  laws  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth,  which  flowed  from  the  pore 
Reason,  remain  and  are  immutable ;  but  the  regula- 
tions dictated  by  Prudence,  though  by  the  Divine 
pnidence,  and  though  given  in  thunder  from  the 
Mount,  have  passed  away;  and  while  they  lasted, 
were  binding  only  for  that  one  state,  the  particular 
circumstances  of  which  rendered  them  expedient 

Rousseau  indeed  asserts,  that  there  is  an  inaliena- 
ble sovereignty  inherent  in  every  human  being  pos- 
sessed of  Reason :  and  from  this  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  of  1791  deduce,  that  the  people  itwlf  is 
its  own  sole  rightful  legislator,  and  at  most  dare  only 
recede  so  far  from  its  right  as  to  delegate  to  chosen 
deputies  the  power  of  representing  and  declaring  the 
general  will.  But  this  is  wholly  without  proof:  for 
it  has  already  been  fully  shown,  that  according  to  the 
INinciple  out  of  which  this  consequence  is  attempted 
to  be  drawn,  it  is  not  the  actual  man,  but  the  abstract 
Reason  alone,  that  is  the  sovereign  and  rightful  Law- 
giver. The  confusion  of  two  things  so  diffiirent  is  80 
froas  on  error,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  ooald 


scarce  proceed  a  step  in  their  declaration  of  ngki^ 
without  some  glaring  inconsistency.     Children  us 
excluded  from  all  political  power— are  they  not  ln> 
man  beings  in  whoin  the  Acuity  of  Reason  resides! 
Yes !  but  in  them  the  &culty  is  not  yet  adequately 
developed.    But  are  not  grosa  ignorance,  invetento 
superstition,  and  the  habitual  tyranny  of  passion  and 
sensuality,  equal  preventives  of  the  developenieitt, 
equal  impediments  to  the  rightful  exercise  of  die 
Reason,  as  childhood  and  early  youth  f    Who  woold 
ixH  rely  on  the  judgment  of  a  well-educated  Englirii 
lad,  brad  in  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  family,  in 
preference  to  that  of  a  brutal  Russian,  who  believes 
that  he  can  scourge  his  wooden  idol  into  good  hnmor, 
or  attributes  to  himself  the  merit  of  perpetual  prayer, 
when  he  has  &stened  the  petitions,  which  his  priest 
has  written  for  him,  on  the  winga  of  a  windmill  7 
Again:  w<Mnen  are  likewise  excluded — a  full  halC 
and  that  assuredly  the  most  innocent  the  most  amia* 
ble  half,  of  the  whde  human  race,  b  excloded,  and 
this  too  l^  a  constitution  which  boorta  to  have  no 
other  foundations  but  those  of  universal  Reason  7   Is 
Reason  then  an  affiur  of  sex  ?    No !  but  women  are 
commonly  in  a  state  of  dependenect  and  are  not  likely 
to  exercise  their  Reason  with  freedom.    Well !  and 
doea  ix)t  this  ground  of  exclusion  apply  with  equal  or 
greater  force  to  the  poor,  to  the  infinn,  to  men  in  em 
barrassed  circumstances,  to  all  in  abort  whose  main- 
tenance, be  it  scanty  or  be  it  ample,  depends  on  the 
will  of  others?     How  &r  are  we  to  go?     Where 
must  we  stop?     What  classes  should  we  admit f 
Whom  must  we  disfranchise  7    The  objects,  concern- 
ing whom  we  are  to  determine  theee  questions,  are 
all  human  beings  and  difierenced  from  each  other  by 
degrees  only,  these  degrees  too  oAentimea  changing. 
Yet  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  system  rests  if^ 
that  Reason  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.    Nothing 
therefore,  which   subsists  wholly  in  degrees,  the 
changes  of  which  do  not  obey  any  necessary  law,  can 
be  subjects  of  pure  science,  or  determinable  by  mere 
Reason.    Vix  these  things  we  must  rely  on  our  Un- 
dersttmdings,  enlightened  by  past  experience  and 
immediate  observation,  and  determining  our  cbmce 
by  comparisons  of  expediency. 

It  is  therefore  altc^ether  a  mistaken  notion,  that 
the  theory  which  would  deduce  the  social  Rights  of 
Man  and  the  sole  rightful  form  of  government  from 
principles  of  Reason,  involves  a  necessary  preference 
of  the  democratic,  or  even  the  representative,  oonsti- 
tnticms.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  French  econo* 
mists,  although  devotees  of  Rousseau  and  the  physio* 
cratic  system,  and  assuredly  not  the  least  respectable 
of  their  party  either  in  morals  or  in  intellect;  and 
these  too,  men  who  lived  and  wrote  under  the  on- 
limited  monarohy  of  France,  and  who  were  therefore 
well  acquainted  vnth  the  evils  connected  with  that 
system ;  did  yet  declare  themselves  for  a  pure  mon- 
arohy in  preference  to  the  aristocratic,  the  popular, 
or  the  mixed  form.  These  men  argued,  that  no  other 
laws  being  allowable  but  those  which  are  demonstra- 
bly just,  and  founded  in  the  simplest  ideas  of  Reason, 
and  of  which  every  man's  reason  is  the  competeni 
judge,  it  is  indiflerent  whether  one  man,  or  ODe  or 
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mblies  of  men,  give  ibrm  and  publicity  to 
For  being  mattera  of  pare  and  simple  science, 
ley  require  no  experience  in  order  to  see  their  Truth, 
id  mmong  an  enlightened  people,  by  whom  this  sys- 
m  had  been  once  solenuily  adopted,  no  sovereign 
oald  dare  to  make  other  laws  than  those  of  Reason. 
Itey  further  contend,  that  if  the  people  were  noten- 
ghiened,  a  purely  popular  govenment  could  not  co- 
cist  with  this  system  of  absolute  justice ;  and  if  it 
rere  adequately  enlightened,  the  influence  of  public 
pinion  would  supply  the  place  of  formal  representa- 
100,  while  the  form  of  the  government  would  be  in 
Ninnony  with  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  its  princi- 
ilea.  This  they  entitle  It  Despotisme  legal  $ous  VEm- 
are  de  V Evidence.  (The  best  statement  of  the  the' 
iry  thus  modified,  may  be  found  in  Mercier  de  la  Ri- 
nertt  Fordre  naiurel  et  essentiel  des  societis  politiques,) 
Trom  the  proofs  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
o  which  many  otheia  might  be  added,  I  have  no  hesi- 
iiioo  in  affirming  that  this  latter  party  are  the  more 
aoosiBtent  reaaoneia. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  influence  of  these 
tnitings  contributed  greatly,  not  indeed  to  raise  the 
preaent  emperor,  but  certainly  to  reconcile  a  numer- 
MB  class  of  politicians  to  his  unlimited  authority :  and 
H  frr  as  his  lawless  passion  for  war  and  conquest  al> 
bwB  him  to  govern  according  to  any  principles,  he 
favora  those  of  the  physiocretic  philosophers.  His 
early  education  must  have  given  him  a  predilection 
fiur  a  theory  conducted  throughout  with  raathemaitcal 
pnecision;  its  very  simplicity  promised  the  readiest 
lod  most  commodious  machine  for  despotism,  for  it 
moulds  a  nation  into  as  calculable  a  power  as  an 
army ;  while  the  stem  and  seeming  greatness  of  the 
whole,  and  its  mock-elevdtion  above  human  feelings, 
flattered  his  pride,  hardened  his  conscience,  and  aid- 
ed the  ef^Mis  of  self-del nsion.  Reason  is  the  sole 
sovereign,  the  only  rightful  legislator:  but  Reason  to 
act  on  manSnust  be  impersonated.  The  Providence 
which  had  so  marvellously  raised  and  supported  him, 
had  marked  him  out  for  the  representative  of  Reason, 
aad  had  armed  him  with  irresistible  force,  in  order  to 
realize  its  laws.  In  Him  therefore  Might  becomes 
Right,  and  his  cause  and  that  of  destiny  (or  as  the 
wretch  now  chooses  to  word  it,  exchanging  blind 
nonsense  for  staring  blasphemy)  his  cause  and  the 
cat»e  of  God  are  one  and  the  same.  Excellent  pos- 
tDlate  for  a  choleric  and  self-willed  tyrant!  What 
availa  the  impoverishment  of  a  few  thousand  mer- 
chants and  manu&cturers?  What  even  the  general 
wretchedness  of  millions  of  perishable  men,  for  a 
short  generation  7  Should  these  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  chosen  conqueror,  the  *'  Innonator  Mundi,  et  Stw- 
par  Sifculontm,'*  or  prevent  a  constitution  of  things, 
which  erected  on  intellechtal  and  perfect  foundations, 
*'groweth  not  old."  but  like  the  etemalJustice,  of 
which  It  is  the  living  image, 

-. "may  deapiw 

The  •trokr*  of  Pale,  sod  mm  the  World'i  last  boor  !*' 

For  Justice,  austere  unrelenting  Justice,  is  every 
where  held  up  as  the  one  thing  needful:  and  the 
only  duty  of  the  citizen,  in  fulfilling  which  he  obeys 
all  the  laws,  is  not  to  encroach  on  another's  sphere 


of  action.    The  greatest  possible  happiness  of  a  peo> 
pie  is  not,  according  to  this  system,  the  object  of  a 
governor ;  but  to  |»eserve  the  freedom  of  all,  by  co> 
ercing  within  the  requisite  bounds  the  freedom  of 
each.    Whatever  a  government  does  more  than  this, 
comes  of  evil :  and  its  best  employment  is  the  repetd 
of  laws  and  regulations,  not  the  establishment  of  them 
E^ch  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness, 
and  to  himself  must  it  therefore  be  entrusted.    Re- 
move all  the  interferences  of  posinve  statutes,  all  mo- 
nopoly, all  bounties,  all  prohibitions,  and  all  encour- 
agements of  importation  and  exportation,  of  particular 
growth  and  particular  manufactures:  let  the  Reve 
nues  of  the  State  be  taken  at  once  from  the  Produce 
of  the  Soil ;  and  all  things  will  find  their  level,  alV 
irregularities  will  correct  each  other,  and  an  inde- 
structiUe  cycle  of  harmonious  motions  take  place  in 
the  morel  equally  as  in  the  natural  world.    The  bu- 
siness of  the  Governor  is  to  watch  incMsantly,  that 
the  State  shall  remain  composed  of  individuals,  act* 
ing  as  individuals,  by  which  alone  the  freedom  of  all 
can  be  secured.    Its  duty  is  to  take  care  that  itself 
remain  the  sole  collective  power,  and  that  all  the 
citizens  should  enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  without 
distinction  be  subject  to  the  same  duties. 

Splendid  promises!  Can  any  thing  appear  more 
equitable  than  the  last  proposition,  the  equality  of 
rights  and  duties  7  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more 
simple  in  the  idea  7  But  the  execution — 7  let  the 
four  or  five  quarto  volumes  of  the  Conscript  Code  be 
the  comment!  But  as  briefly  as  possible  I  shall  prove, 
that  this  S3r8tem,  as  an  exclusive  total,  is  under  any 
form  impracticable ;  and  that  if  it  were  realized,  and 
as  far  as  it  were  realized,  it  would  necessarily  lead 
to  general  barbarism  and  the  most  grinding  oppres- 
sion; and  that  the  final  result  of  a  general  attempt  to 
introduce  it,  must  be  a  military  despotism  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  mankind.  That  Reason 
should  be  our  guide  and  governor  is  an  undeniable 
Truth,  and  all  our  notion  of  rig^it  ond  wrong  is  built 
thereon :  for  the  whole  morel  nature  of  man  originated 
and  subsists  in  his  Reason.  From  Reason  alone  can 
we  derive  the  principles  which  our  Underetandings 
are  to  apply,  the  Ideal  to  which  by  means  of  our  Un- 
derstandings we  should  endeavor  to  approximate. 
This  however  gives  no  proof  that  Reoson  alone  ought 
to  govern  and  direct  human  beings,  either  as  Individ- 
uals or  as  States.  It  ought  not  to  do  this,  because  it 
cannot.  The  Laws  of  Reason  are  unable  to  satisfy 
the  first  conditions  of  Human  Society.  We  will  ad- 
mit that  the  shortest  code  of  law  is  the  best,  and  that 
the  citizen  finds  himself  most  at  ease  where  the  Go- 
vernment least  intermeddles  with  his  af&irs,  and 
confines  its  eflbrts  to  the  preservation  of  public  tran- 
quillity—we  will  sufier  this  to  pass  at  present  undis- 
puted, though  the  examples  of  England,  and  before 
the  late  events,  of  Holland  and  Switzeriand,  (surely 
the  three  happiest  nations  of  the  world)  to  which  per- 
haps we  might  add  the  migor  part  of  the  former  Ger- 
man free  towns,  furnish  stubborn  facts  in  presump- 
tion  of  the  contrary— yet  still  the  proof  is  wanting 
that  the  fint  and  most  general  applications  and  ezei 
tioiM  of  the  power  of  man  can  be  definitely  legnlaM 
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by  Reaion  unaided  by  the  positive  and  conventional 
]B.vm  in  the  formation  of  which  the  Understanding 
must  be  our  guide,  and  which  become  just  because 
they  happen  to  be  expedient 

The  chief  object  for  which  men  first  formed  them- 
selves into  a  State  was  not  the  protection  of  their 
lives  but  of  their  property.  Where  the  nature  of  the 
toil  and  climate  precludes  all  property  but  personal, 
and  permits  that  only  in  its  simplest  forms,  as  in 
Greenland,  men  remain  in  the  domestic  state  and 
form  Neighborhoods,  but  not  Governments.  And  in 
North  America,  the  Chieft  appear  to  exercise  govem- 
aient  in  those  tribes  only  which  possess  individual 
anded  property.  Among  the  rest  the  Chief  is  their 
General ;  but  government  is  exercised  only  in  Fami- 
lies by  the  Fathers  of  Families.  But  where  individ- 
ual landed  property  exists,  there  must  be  inequality 
of  property:  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  the  nature 
of  the  mind  unite  to  make  the  contrary  impossible. 
But  to  suppose  the  Land  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  the  labor  and  the  produce  to  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  Members  of  the  State,  involves  more 
than  one  contradiction :  for  it  could  not  subsist  with- 
out gross  irgustice,  except  where  the  Reason  of  all 
and  of  each  was  absolute  master  of  the  selfish  pas- 
sions of  sloth,  envy,  &c. :  and  yet  the  same  state 
would  preclude  the  greater  part  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Reason  of  man  is  developed.  In  what* 
ever,  slate  of  society  you  would  place  it,  from  the 
most  savage  to  the  most  refined,  it  would  be  found 
equally  unjust  and  impossible ;  and  were  there  a  race 
of  men,  a  country,  and  a  chmate,  that  permitted  such 
an  order  of  things,  the  same  causes  would  render  all 
Government  superfluous.  To  property,  therefore,  and 
to  its  inequalities,  all  human  laws  directly  or  indi- 
rectly relate,  which  would  not  be  equally  laws  in  the 
state  of  Nature.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the 
Right  of  Property*  from  pure  Reason.  The  utmost 
which  Reason  could  give  would  be  a  property  in  the 
form*  of  things,  as  far  as  the  forms  were  produced  by 
individual  power.  In  the  matter  it  could  give  no 
property.  We  regard  angels,  and  glorified  spirits  as 
Beings  of  pure  Reason:  and  whoever  thought  of  pro- 
perty in  Heaven  7  Even  the  simplest  and  most  moral 
form  of  il.  namely.  Marriage,  (we  know  from  the 
highest  authority)  is  excluded  from  the  fitate  of  pure 
reason.  Rousseau  himself  expressly  admits,  that  Pro- 
perty cannot  be  deduced  from  the  Laws  of  Reason 
and  Nature ;  and  he  ought  therefore  to  have  admitted 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  whole  theory  was  a  thing 
of  air.  In  the  most  respectable  point  of  view  he 
could  regard  his  system  as  analogous  to  Geometry. 
(If  indeed  it  be  purely  scientific,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  f)  Geometry  holds  forth  an  Ideal  which 
can  never  be  fully  realized  in  Nature,  even  because 

*  I  iiM&a,  prscticallr  sod  with  the  iDoqualitim  insepsrsble 
irom  the  actaal  exiatencs  of  Property.  Abttraetedlj,  the 
Right  to  Propertf  is  dedueible  from  the  Fre»-a<ency  of  man. 
If  to  set  freely  he  a  Eight,  a  tphtrt  of  aetioo  moat  be  so  toa 


it  is  Nature :  because  bodies  are  more  than  eiteuiaiv 
and  to  pure  extension  of  space,  only  the  mathemaunl     : 
theorems  wholly  correspond.   In  the  same  maniier  the    | 
moral  laws  of  the  intellectual  world,  as  far  as  they  are     \ 
dedueible  from  pure  Intellect,  are  never  perfectly  ap 
plicable  to  our  mixed  and  sensitive  nature,  becaiw 
Man  is  something  besides  Reason ;  because  his  Reason 
never  acts  by  itself,  but  must  clothe  itself  in  the  lub-      g 
stance  of  individual  Understaitding  and  specific  loclt- 
nation,  in  order  to  become  a  reality  and  an  object  of 
consciousness  and  experience.    It  will  be  seen  here- 
after that  together  with  this,  the  key-sloneof  thearch. 
the  greater  part  and  the  most  specious  of  the  popular 
arguments  in  fiivor  of  universal  suffrage,  fk\\  in  and 
are  crushed.    I  will  mention  one  only  at  (vesent 
Mi^  Cartwright,  in  his  deduction  of  the  Righn  of 
the  Subject  from  Principles,  **  not  susceptible  ijf  proof.     | 
being  self-evident — if  one  of  which  be  violated  all 
are  shaken."  affirms  (Principle  96ch;    though  the 
greater  part  indeed  are  moral  aphorisms,  or  blank 
assertions,  not  scientific  principles)  **that  a  power 
which  ought  never  to  be  used  ought  n^ver  lo  exist" 
Again  he  affirms  that  **  Laws  to  bind  all  most  be  as- 
sented to  by  all,  and  consequently  every  man,  even 
the  poorest,  has  an  equal  right  to  sofTrage :"  and  this 
for  an  additional  reason,  because  **  all  without  excep* 
tion  are  capable  f^  feeling  happiness  or  misery,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  are  well  or  ill-governed.*'    But  are 
they  not  then  capable  of  feeling  hairiness  or  misny 
according  as  they  do  or  do  not  possess  the  means  of  s 
comfortable  subsistence  7  and  who  is  the  judge,  what 
is  a  comfortable  subsistence,  but  the  man  himself  f 
Might  not  then,  on  the  same  or  equivalent  pHndpleB, 
a  Leveller  construct  a  right  to  equal  property  f    Hie 
inhabitants  of  this  country  without  property  form, 
doubtless,  a  great  miyority :  each  of  these  has  a  right 
to  a  suffrage,  and  the  richest  man  to  no  more:  and  the 
object  of  this  suffrage  is,  that  each  individual  may 
secure  himself  a  true  efficient  Representative  of  hk 
Will.    Here  then  is  a  legal  power  of  abolishing  or 
equalizing    property :  and    according  to  himself;  a 
power  which  ought  never  to  be  uied  omgkt  not  fe 
exisL 

Therefore,  unless  he  carries  his  system  to  tbs 
whole  length  of  common  labor  and  common  posses 
sion,  a  right  to  universal  suffrage  cannot  exist ;  bat  if 
not  to  tmiversal  suffrage,  there  can  exist  no  naturd 
right  to  suffrage  at  all.  In  whatever  way  he  wooki 
obviate  this  objection,  he  must  admit  expediemte 
founded  on  experience  and  particular  drcumstanoea, 
which  will  vary  in  every  different  nation,  and  m  the 
same  nation  at  difierent  times,  as  the  maxim  of  all 
Legislation  and  the  ground  of  all  Legislative  Pbwer. 
For  his  universal  principles,  as  far  as  they  ara  princi- 
ples and  universal,  necessarily  suppose  uniform  and 
perfect  subjects,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ldea§ 
of  pure  Geometry  and  (I  trust)  in  the  Reabttetid 
Heaven,  but  never,  never  in  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood. 
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ESSAY  !.♦ 

ON  THE  ERRORS  OF  PARTY  SPIRIT:  OR 
EXTREMES  MEET. 


**Aod  it  was  no  wonder  if  some  good  and  innocent  men,  ei- 
peeially  auch  aa  be  (Ldgktfoot)  who  wai  generally  more 
cooeeroed  about  what  was  done  in  Judea  many  centuriea 
ago,  than  what  was  tranaaeied  in  bit  own  tinoe  in  his  own 
coonlry — it  is  no  wonder  if  some  toch  were  for  a  while 
bone  away  to  the  approval  of  opinions  which  they  a(\«r 
mora  aedate  reflection  disowned.  Y^t  bin  innocency  from 
aay  aetf-interest  or  design,  together  with  hia  learning,  se- 
eored  him  fVom  the  eztravag ancwa  of  demagogues,  the  peo- 

ple*8  oraclea." LIGHTFOOT'S  fForkg,  PuUisktr*t 

fr^f  to  tk»  Reader. 

I  HATE  never  seen  Major  Cartwright,  much  leas  en- 
jojr  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance;  but  I  know 
enough  of  his  character  from  the  testimony  of  others 
and  from  his  own  writingB,  to  respect  his  talents,  and 
revere  the  purity  of  his  motives.  I  am  fully  per- 
totaded,  that  there  are  few  better  men,  few  more  fer- 
vent or  disinterested  adherents  of  their  country  or 
the  laws  of  their  country,  of  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  of  whatsoever  things  are  honorable !  It  would 
give  me  great  pain  should  I  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
troduced, disrespectfully,  a  name,  which  from  ray 
early  yoath  I  never  heard  mentioned  without  a  feel- 
ing of  aflbctionate  admiration.  I  have  indeed  quoted 
from  this  venerable  patriot,  as  fiDm  the  most  respect* 
able  English  advocate  for  the  Theory  which  derives 
the  rights  of  government,  and  the  duties  of  obedi- 
ence to  it,  exclusively  from  principles  of  pure  Rea- 
son. It  was  of  consequence  to  ray  cause  that  I 
■hould  not  be  thought  to  have  been  waging  war 
against  a  straw  image  of  my  own  cetting  up,  or  even 
against  a  foreign  idol  that  had  neither  worshippers 
nor  advocates  in  our  own  country ;  and  it  was  not 
less  my  object  to  keep  my  discussion  aloof  from  those 
paanons,  which  more  impopular  names  might  have 
excited.  I  therefore  introduce  the  name  of  Car^ 
wright,  as  I  had  previously  done  that  of  Luther,  in 
order  to  give  every  fair  advantage  to  a  theory,  which 
I  thought  it  of  importance  to  confute ;  and  as  an  in- 
stance that  though  the  system  might  be  made  tempt- 
ing to  the  Vulgar,  yet  that,  taken  unmixed  and  entire, 
it  was  chiefly  fascinating  for  lofty  and  imaginative 
spirita,  who  mistook  their  own  virtues  and  powers  for 
the  average  character  of  men  in  general. 


*  With  this  Essay  commences  the  second  volume  of  the 
English  edition  of  The  Friend^  to  which  the  following  quo- 
tation is  prefixed  as  a  motto : 

Inaolens,  mehercole  foret,  omnia  urbis  alicujos  asdifieia  di- 
meie,  ad  hoc  solum  ut,  iisdem  postea  meliori  online  et  forma 
axtruetia,  ejus  plate*  pulehiores  evaderent.  At  eerte  non  in- 
soleoe  eat  dominnm  unica  domus  ad  iUnm  destruendam  adhor- 
lari,  ut  ajna  loco  meliorem  aedificet.  Immo  scpe  multi  hoe 
been  eogunter  nempe  cum  ndes  habent  vetustate  jam  Aitia* 
eentea,  vel  que  infirmis  fundamentis  superstructsi  ruinani 

mioantnr. CABTESIUS  ds  MetAodo. 
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Neither  by  fair  statements  nor  by  fair  reasoning, 
should  I  ever  give  offence  to  Me^or  Cartwright  him- 
self, nor  to  his  judicious  friends.    If  I  am  in  danger 
of  offending  them,  it  must  arise  from  one  or  other  of 
two  causes ;  either  that  I  have  falsely  represented  hia 
principles,  or  his  motives  and  Uie  tendency  of  his 
writings.    In  the  book  from  which  I  quoted  C  •  The 
People's  Barrier  against  undue  Influence,  Ac."  the 
only  one  of  Major  Cartwright's  which  I  possess)  I  am 
conscious  that  there  are  six  foundations  stated  of  ocn- 
stitutional  Government    Therefore,  it  may  be  urged, 
the  Author  caimot  be  justly  classed  with  those  who 
deduce  our  social  Rights  and  corrective  Duties  ei- 
clusively  from  principles  of  pure  Reason,  or  unavoid- 
able conclusions  from  such.    My  answer  is  ready. 
Of  these  six  foundations  three  are  but  diflbrent  woids 
for  one  and  the  same,  viz.  the  Law  of  Reason,  the 
Law  of  God,  and  first  Principles :  and  the  three  that 
remain  cannot  be  taken  as  different,  inasmuch  aa  they 
are  afterwards  aflfirmed  to  be  of  no  validity  except  aa 
far  as  they  are  evidently  deduced  from  the  former ; 
that  is,  from  the  Principles  implanted  by  God  in  the 
universal  Reason  of  man.    These  three  latter  foun- 
dations are,  the  genenU  customs  of  the  realm,  partu 
cular  customs,  and  acts  of  Parliament    It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  Author  had  not  used  his  terms  in 
the  precise  and  single  sense  in  which  they  are  defined 
in  my  former  Essay :  and  that  self-evident  Principles 
may  be  meant  to  include  the  dictates  of  manifest 
Expedience,  the  Inductions  of  the  Understanding  aa 
well  as  the  Prescripts  of  the  pure  Reason.    But  no ! 
Major  Cartwright  has  guarded  against  the  possibility 
of  this  interpretation,  and  has^xpressed  himself  aa  de- 
cisively, and  with  as  much  warmth,  against  founding 
Government  on  grounds  of  Expedience,  as  the  Edi- 
tor of  The  Friend  has  done  against  founding  Morality 
on  the  same.    Euclid  himself  could  not  have  defined 
his  words  more  sternly  within  the  limit  of  pure  Sci- 
ence: For  instance,  see  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  pri- 
mary Rules.    "  A  Principle  is  a  manifest  and  simple 
proposition  comprehending  a  certain  Truth.    Princi- 
ples are  the  proof  of  every  thing  :  but  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  external  proof,  being  self-evident    If  one 
Principle  be  violated,  all  are  shaken.    Against  him, 
who  denies  Principles,  all  dispute  is  useless,  and  rea- 
son imintelligible,  or  disallowed,  so  for  aa  he  deniea 
them.    The  Laws  of  Nature  are  immutable."    Nei- 
ther could  Rousseau  himself  (or  his  predecessors,  the 
fifth-Monarchy  Men)  have  more  nakedly  or  emphati- 
cally identified  the  foundations  of  government  in  the 
concrete  with  those  of  religion  and  morality  in  the 
abstract:  see  Major  Cartwright's  Primary  Rules  ftmn 
31  to  39,  and  from  44  to  83.    In  these  it  is  aflirmed : 
that  the  legislative  Rights  of  Every  Citizen  are  in- 
herent in  his  nature;  that  being  natural  Rights  they 
must  be  equal  in  all  men ;  that  a  natural  right  is  that 
right  which  a  Citizen  claims  aa  being  a  Mm,  and 
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that  it  hath  no  other  foundation  but  his  Personality  or 
Reason ;  that  Property  can  neither  increase  or  modify 
any  legislative  Right;  that  every  one  Man,  however 
rich,  to  have  any  more  than  one  Vote,  is  against  na- 
tural Justice,  and  an  evil  measure ;  that  it  is  better 
for  a  nation  to  endure  all  adversities,  than  to  assent 
to  one  evil  measure ;  that  to  be  free  is  to  be  governed 
by  Laws,  to  which  we  have  ourselves  assented,  either 
in  Person  or  by  Representatives,  for  whose  election 
we  have  actually  voted ;  that  all  not  having  a  right 
of  Sufirage  are  Slaves,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  People  of  Great  Britain  are  Slaves !  To  prove 
the  total  coincidence  of  Major  Cartwrighfs  Theory 
with  that  which  I  have  stated  (and  I  trust  confuted) 
in  the  preceding  Number,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
prove,  that  the  former,  equally  with  the  latter,  con- 
founds the  sufficiency  of  the  conscience  to  make 
every  person  a  moral  and  amenable  Being,  with  the 
Mifficiency  of  judgment  and  experience  requisite  to 
the  exercise  of  political  Right.  A  single  quotation 
will  place  this  out  af  all  doubt,  which  from  its  length 
I  shall  insert  in  a  Note.* 

Great  stress,  indeed,  is  laid  on  the  authority  of  our 
ancient  Laws,  both  in  this  and  the  other  works  of  our 
patriotic  author;  and  whatever  his  system  may  be,  it 
ii  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  the  author  himself  pos- 
sesws  the  heart  of  a  genuine  Englishman.  But  still 
his  system  can  neither  be  changed  nor  modified  by 
these  appeals :  for  among  the  primary  maxims,  which 
form  the  ground- work  of  it,  we  are  informed  not  only 

*  "  But  the  equality  (obeerre,  that  Major  Cartwricht  ia  here 
apeakinc  of  the  natural  rif bt  to  anivenial  Sufirage  and  coo- 
aeqoently  of  the  UDiversal  right  of  elicibility.  as  well  aa  of 
electioo,  iodepeodent  of  character  or  property)— the  equality 
and  dignity  of  human  nature  in  all  men,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
ii  placed  in  the  highoat  point  of  view  by  St.  Paul,  when  be 
reprehsnds  the  Corinthian  believera  for  their  litigations  one 
with  another,  in  the  Cuorts  of  Law  where  oobebeven  pre- 
sided ;  and  ai  an  argument  of  the  competency  of  all  men  to 
jodge  for  thenwelTee,  be  atlndea  to  that  elevation  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  which  is  promised  to  every  man  who  aball  be 
virtoooa,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  a  Satnt.  Do  ye  not 
know,'  says  he, '  that  the  Saiola  aball  judge  the  world  1  And 
if  the  world  ahall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to 
judge  the  amalleat  matten  1  Know  ye  not  that  ye  vhall  judge 
tbe  angels  1  How  much  oiore  tkin4r»  that  pertain  to  tkie 
UfeV  If  after  such  authorities,  such  madifeatationa  of  truth 
aa  these,  any  Cbriitian,  through  those  prejudices  which  arc 
tlieslfi»ctaof  long  habits  of  tnjuatiee  and  oppreasion,  and  teach 
as  to  *  despite  the  poor,*  shall  still  think  it  right  to  exclude 
that  part  of  the  commonalty,  consisting  of  '  Tradeamen,  Jir- 
UJuerBt  and  Laborers,*  or  any  of  them,  from  voting  in  elec- 
tioos  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  I  must  sincerely 
Isaient  such  a  persuasion  as  a  misfortune  both  to  himself  and 
bis  country.  And  if  any  man,  (not  having  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  Scripture  be  an  author- 
ity, but  who.  ncvertbelen,  is  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  mankind) 
upon  grounds  of  mere  prudence,  policy,  or  expediency,  shall 
think  it  advisable  to  go  against  the  whole  cunent  of  our  eon- 
stitatiooal  and  law  maxims,  by  which  it  ia  self-evident  that 
every  man,  aa  being  a  man,  is  created  free,  bom  to  freedom, 
and,  without  it,  a  Thing,  a  Slave,  a  Beast ;  and  shall  contend 
for  drawing  a  line  of  exclusion  at  freeholders  of  forty  pounds 
a  fsar,  or  forty  shillings  a  year,  or  house-holders,  or  pot- 
M/srs,  ao  that  all  who  sre  below  that  line  shall  not  have  a 
▼ots  in  the  election  of  a  legislative  guardian.— which  is  taking 
from  a  eitisen  the  power  even  of  aelf- preservation,— such  a 
Man,  I  venture  to  say,  is  boUer  than  he  who  wrestled  with  the 
aagel;  for  be  wrestles  with  God  himself,  who  establisbed 
ttMf  prindpUs  in  the  eternal  laws  nf  nadirs,  nevsr  Is  hs 
9i9lated  by  any  of  kis  CreaUires." 


that  Law  in  the  abstract  is  the  perfectiini  of  Reasoa 
but  that  the  Law  of  God  and  the  Law  of  the  Uod 
are  all  one !    What  ?   The  statutes  agairi^t  Witches! 
Or  those  bloody  Statutes  against  Papists,  the  aboUtku 
of  which  gave  rise  to  the  infamous  Riots  in  1780? 
Or  (in  the  author's  own  opinion)  the  Statutes  of  Dii 
franchisement  and  for  making  Plarliaments  septal- 
nial  7 — Nay !  but  (Principle  28)  "  an  unjust  Law  is  no 
Law :"  and  (P.  22.)  against  the  Law  of  Reason  neither 
prescription,  statute,  nor  custom,  may  prevail ;  and  if 
any  such  be  brought  against  it,  they  be  not  prescripi 
tions,  statute,  nor  custotns,  but  things  void :  and  (P. 
29.)    "  What  the  Parliament  doth  shall  be  hcldenfm 
naught,  whensoever  it  shall  enact  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  a  natural  Right !"    We  dare  iwt  suspect  a 
grave  writer  of  such  egregious  trifling,  as  to  mean  no 
more  by  these  assertions,  than  that  what  is  wrong  is 
iK>t  right ;  and  if  more  than  thia  be  meant,  it  must  be 
that  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  any  Act  of  Piv> 
liament,  which  according  to  his  own  convictioQ  eO' 
trenches  on  a  Principle  of  Natural  Right ;  which  na- 
tural Rights  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  confined  to  the 
man  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  are  made  to  con* 
fer  universal  legislative  privileges  on  every  tabjed 
of  every  state,  and  of  the  extent  of  which  every  man 
is  competent  to  judge,  who  is  competent  to  be  the 
object  of  Law  at  all,  i.  e.  every  man  who  has  not  kat 
his  Reason. 

In  the  statement  of  his  principles  therefore,  I  have 
not  misrepresented  Major  Cartwright  Have  I  then 
endeavored  to  ooimect  public  odium  with  his  honored 
name,  by  arraigning  his  motives,  or  the  tendency  of 
his  Writings  ?  The  tendency  of  his  W^ritingi,  in  my 
inmost  conscience  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  I  dare  cite  them  in  confirmation  of  the  opinioos 
which  it  was  the  object  of  my  introductory  Essays  to 
establish,  and  as  an  additional  proof,  that  no  good  man 
communicating  what  he  believes  to  be  the  Truth  for 
the  sake  of  Truth  and  according  to  the  rules  of  Coo- 
science,  will  be  found  to  have  acted  injuriously  to  the 
peace  or  interests  of  Society.  The  venerable  State- 
Moralist  (for  this  is  his  true  character,  and  in  this 
tide  is  conveyed  the  whole  error  of  his  system)  ia  iih 
capable  of  aiding  his  arguments  by  the  poignant  am* 
diment  of  personal  slander,  incapable  of  appealing  to 
the  envy  of  the  multitude  by  bitter  declamatioa 
against  the  follies  and  oppreBsions  of  the  higher 
classes!  He  would  shrink  with  horror  from  die 
thought  of  adding  a  false  and  uimatural  influence  to 
the  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice,  by  details  of  present 
calamity  or  immediate  sufllering,  fitted  to  excite  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  or  by  promises  of  turning  tha 
current  of  the  public  Revenue  into  the  chaiuelst  of 
individual  Distress  and  Poverty,  so  as  to  bribe  tha 
populace  by  selfish  hopes !   It  does  not  belong  to  men 


1 1  must  again  remind  the  Reader,  that  these  EHays  were 
written  October,  1809.  If  Major  Cartwright,  however,  sinee 
then  acted  in  a  differrat  spirit,  and  tampered  persoosRy  with 
the  distreasea.  and  consequent  irritability  of  the  ignorant,  1km 
inconsistency  ia  his,  not  the  Author*s.  If  what  I  then  W* 
lieved  and  avowed  should  now  appear  a  severe  sstire  in  the 
shape  of  a  false  prophecy,  any  shame  I  might  feel  for  mylaek 
of  peoetration  wookl  be  k»t  in  the  aineerity  of  my  rsgreL 
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£  his  character  to  delude  the  uninitructed  into  the  ! 
idief  that  their  ehortest  way  of  obtaining  the  good 
hixtgi  of  this  life,  is  to  commence  busy  Politicians, 
EMead  of  remaining  industrious  Laborers.  He 
aiowa,  and  acts  on  the  knowledge,  that  it  is  the  duty 
€  the  enlightened  Philanthropist  to  plead  for  the 
he  poor  and  ignorant,  not  to  them. 

No! — From  Works  written  and  published  under 
he  control  of  austere  principles,  and  at  the  impulse 
4* a  lofty  and  generous  enthusiasm,  from  Works  ren- 
lered  attractive  only  by  the  fervor  of  sincerity,  and 
Biponng  only  by  the  Majesty  of  Plain  Dealingt  no 
langer  will  be  apprehended  by  a  wise  man,  no  of 
•nee  received  by  a  good  man.  I  could  almost  ven- 
nre  to  warrant  our  Patriot's  publications  innoxious^ 
iom  the  single  circumstance  of  their  perfect  freedom 
from  personal  themes  in  this  age  of  personalitit, 
ihis  age  of  literary  and  political  Qoatiping^  when 
die  meanest  insects  are  u-orshipped  with  a  sort  of 
Egjrptian  superstition,  if  only  the  brainless  head  be 
itoned  (or  by  the  sting  of  personal  malignity  in  the 
tail ;  when  the  most  vapid  satires  have  become  the 
objects  of  a  keen  public  interest  purely  from  the 
number  of  contemporary  characters  named  in  the 
patch-work  Notes  (which  possess,  however,  the  com- 
parative merit  of  being  more  poetical  than  the  Text,) 
ind  because,  to  increase  the  stimulus,  the  Author  has 
Mgaciously  left  his  own  name  for  whispers  and  con- 
jectures f — In  an  age,  when  even  Sermons  are  pub- 
IMied  with  a  double  Appendix  stufted  with  names — 
in  a  generation  so  transfijrmed  from  the  characteris- 
tic  reserve  of  Britons,  that  from  the  ephemeral  sheet 
of  a  London  Newspaper  to  the  everlasting  Scotch 
Plrole«orial  Quarto,  almost  every  publication  exhibits 
or  flatters  the  epidemic  distemper :  that  the  very 
"  Lut  year's  Rebuses"  in  the  Lady's  Diary,  are  an- 
swered in  a  serious  Elegy  **On  my  Father's  Deaths'* 
with  the  name  and  habitat  of  the  elegiac  (Ed  i  pus 
nibscribed:  —  and  **  other  ingenious  solutions  were 
Ukewise  given^  to  the  said  Rebuses — ^not,  as  heretofore, 
by  Crito,  Philander,  A  B,  X  Y.  &c..  but  by  fifty  or 
■xty  plain  English  surnames  at  full  length,  with  their 
Mveral  places  of  abode !  In  an  age,  when  a  bashful 
PkiJUdelkes  or  Phileleutheros  is  as  rare  on  the  title- 
pages  and  among  the  signatures  of  our  Magazines,  as 
■  real  name  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  our  shy  and 
Dotice-shunning  grandfathers !  When  (more  exquisite 
than  all)  I  see  an  Epic  Poem  (Spirits  of  Mnro  and 
Mconides,  make  ready  to  welcome  your  new  com- 
peer!) advertised  with  the  special  recommendation, 
that  the  said  Epic  Poem  contains  more  than  a  hun- 
dred names  of  living  persons!  No — if  Works  as 
abhorrent,  as  those  of  Major  Cartwright,  from  all  un- 
worthy provocatives  to  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and  the 
selfish  passions  of  mankind,  could  acquire  a  sufficient 
influence  on  the  public  mind  to  be  mischievous,  the 
pUns  proposed  in  his  pamphlets  would  cease  to  be 
altogether  visionary :  though  even  then  they  could 
not  ground  their  claims  to  actual  adoption  on  sel  (Evi- 
dent principles  of  pure  Reason,  but  on  the  happy  ac- 
cident of  the  virtue  and  good  sense  of  that  public, 
ibr  whoae  anflfrages  they  were  presented.  (Indeed 
with  Miyor  Cartwright*s  plans  I  have  no  present 
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concern;    but  with    the    principles,  on  which  he 
grounds  the  obligations  to  adopt  them.) 

But  I  must  not  sacrifice  Truth  to  my  reverence  for 
individual  purity  of  intention.  The  tendency  of  one 
good  man's  writings  is  altogether  a  difierent  thing 
from  the  tendency  of  the  system  itself,  when  seasoned 
and  served  up  fur  the  unreasoning  multitude,  as  it 
has  been  by  men  whose  names  I  would  not  honor  by 
writing  them  in  the  same  sentence  with  Migor  Cart* 
Wright's.  For  this  system  has  two  sides,  and  holds 
out  very  diflbrent  attractions  to  its  admirers  that  ad- 
vance towards  it  from  difterent  points  of  the  oom- 
poss.  It  possesses  qualities,  that  can  scarcely  fail  of 
winning  over  to  its  banners  a  numerous  host  of  shal- 
low heads  and  restless  tempers,  men  who  without 
learning  (or,  as  one  of  my  Friends  has  forcibly  ex- 
pressed it,  '*  Strong  Book-mindedness'*)  live  as  alms- 
folks  on  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries,  and  who, 
(well  pleased  to  exchange  the  humility  of  regret  for 
the  self  complacent  feelings  of  contempt)  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  sans-culotterie  of  their  Ignorance, 
by  scoffing  at  the  useless  fox-brush  of  Pedantiy.* 
The  attachment  of  this  numerous  class  is  owing  nei- 
ther to  the  solidity  and  depth  offoundatiom  in  thii 
theory,  or  to  the  strict  coherence  of  its  arguments; 
and  still  less  to  any  genuine  reverence  of  humanity 
in  the  abstract  The  physiocratic  system  promises 
to  deduce  all  things,  and  everything  relative  to  law 
and  government,  with  mathematical  exactness  and 
certainty,  from  a  few  individual  and  self-evident 
principles.  But  who  so  dull,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
apprehending  a  simple  self-evident  principle,  and  of 
following  a  short  demonstration  7  By  this  system, 
THE  SYSTEM,  as  its  admirers  were  wont  to  call  it,  even 
as  they  named  the  writer  who  first  applied  it  in  syt- 
terontic  detail  to  the  whole  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  civil  policy.  D.  Quesnoy  to  wit,  U  Docteur, 
or  THE  Teacher  ;  by  this  system  the  observation  of 
Times,  Places,  relative  Bearings,  History,  national 
Customs  and  Character,  is  rendered  superfluous :  aU, 
in  short,  which  according  to  the  common  notion  makes 
the  attainment  of  legislative  prudence  a  work  of  diA 
ficulty  and  long-continued  efibrt,  even  for  the  acutest 
and  most  comprehensive  minds.  The  cautious  bol 
ancing  of  comparative  advantages,  the  painful  cal 
culation  of  forces  and  counter-forces,  the  preparation 
of  circumstances,  the  lynx-eyed  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities, are  all  superseded ;  and  by  the  magic  ora- 
cles of  certain  axioms  and  definitions  it  is  revealed 
how  the  world  with  all  its  concerns  should  be  mech- 
anized, and  then  let  go  on  of  itself    All  the  positiTe 


•  "  He  {Charles  Brandon,  Dvk§  ^f  Suffolk)  koowioff  thst 
lesrninc  hath  no  enemr  but  Ifiioraiiee,  did  sospect  always 
ibe  want  of  it  in  thoae  men  who  derided  the  habit  of  il  in 
others :  like  the  Fox  in  the  Fable,  who  beiof  without  a  Tail, 
would  persuade  othen  to  cut  off  theirs  as  a  burthen.  Bat  be 
liked  well  the  Philosopher's  diTiaion  of  men  into  three  ranks 
—some  wbo  knew  good  and  %rere  willinc  to  teach  others  { 
those  be  said  wera  like  Gods  amonc  men—others  wbo  IhoofK 
they  knew  not  much  pet  wera  willioii  to  learn :  these  be  said 
were  like  Men  amonc  Beasts— and  some  wbo  knew  not  food 
and  yet  despised  such  as  should  teach  tbem;  these  he  sr 
teemed  as  Bsasis  among  Men.*' 

Llo9fs  8UU  Wartkiss,  p.  Hi 
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Institutions  and  Regulations,  which  the  prudence  of 
our  ancestors  had  provided,  are  declared  to  be  ernv 
neous  or  interested  perversions  of  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  man :  and  the  whole  is  delivered  over  to  the 
fisusulty,  which  all  men  possess  equally,  i.  e.  the  com- 
mon sense  or  universal  Reason.  The  science  of  Poli- 
tics,  it  is  said,  is  but  the  application  of  the  common 
sense,  which  every  man  possesses,  to  a  subject  in 
which  every  man  is  concerned.  To  be  a  Musician, 
an  Orator,  a  Painter,  a  Poet,  an  Architect,  or  even  to 
be  a  good  Mechanist,  presupposes  GeniuM  ,*  to  be  an 
excellent  Artizan  or  Mechanic,  requires  more  than 
an  average  degree  of  Talent ;  but  to  be  a  legislator 
requires  nothing  but  common  Sense.  The  commonest 
numan  intellect  therefore  suffices  for  a  perfect  insight 
ji  the  whole  science  of  civil  Polity,  and  qualifies  the 
possessor  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  his  own  country,  and  of  all  other 
nations.  This  must  needs  bi  agreeable  tidings  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  There  is  no  subject,  which 
men  in  general  like  better  to  harangue  on,  than  Poli- 
tics :  none,  the  deciding  on  which  more  flatten  the 
sense  of  self-importance.  For  as  to  what  Doctor 
Johnson  calls  jUebeian  envy,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mass  of  men  are  justly  chargeable  with  it  in  their 
political  feeUngs ;  not  only  because  envy  is  seldom 
excited  except  by  definite  and  individual  objects,  but 
still  more  because  it  is  a  painful  passion,  and  not 
likely  to  co-exist  with  the  high  delight  and  self-com- 
placency with  which  the  harangues  on  States  and 
Statesmen.  Princes  and  Generals,  are  made  and  lis- 
tened to  in  ale-house  circles  or  promiscuous  public 
meetings.  A  certain  portion  of  this  is  not  merely  de- 
sirable, but  necessary  in  a  free  country.  Heaven 
ibrbid!  that  the  most  ignorant  of  my  countrymen 
should  be  deprived  of  a  subject  so  well  fitted  to 


impart 


An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart  !** 
But  a  system  which  not  only  flatters  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  men,  but  which  in  so  plausible  and  intelli- 
gible a  manner  persuades  them,  not  that  thU  is  wrong 
and  that  that  ought  to  have  been  managed  otherwise  ; 
or  that  Mr.  X.  is  worth  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Y.  as  a  Min- 
ister or  Parliament  Man,  &c.  &c. ;  but  that  all  is 
wrong  and  mistaken,  nay,  all  most  unjust  and  wick- 
ed, and  that  every  man  is  competenU  and  in  contempt 
of  all  rank  and  property,  on  the  mere  title  of  his  Per- 
tonality,  possesses  the  Right,  and  is  under  the  most 
solemn  moral  obligation,  to  give  a  helping  hand  to- 
ward overthrowing  it :  this  confusion  of  political  with 
religious  claims,  this  transfer  of  the  rights  of  Religion 
disjoined  from  the  austere  duties  of  self-denial,  with 
which  religious  rights  exercised  in  their  proper  sphere 
cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied ;  and  not  only  disjoin- 
ed from  self-restraint,  but  united  with  the  indulgence 
of  those  passions  (self-will,  love  of  power,  Ac.)  which 
it  is  the  principal  aim  and  hardest  task  of  Religion  to 
correct  and  restrain— this,  I  say,  is  altogether  difller- 
ent  from  the  Village  Politics  of  yore,  and  may  be 
proiMunced  alarming  and  of  dangerous  tendency  by 
the  boldest  Advocates  of  Reform  not  less  consistently, 
than  the  most  timid  eschewers  of  popular  disturbance. 
Still,  however,  the  syatem  had  its  golden  side  for 


the  noblest  minds:  and  I  should  act  the  ptrtof  t 
coward,  if  I  disguised  ray  convictions,  that  the  eiron 
of  the  Aristocratic  party  were  full  as  gross,  snd  fu 
lees  excusable.      Instead  of  contenting  tbeiDadvM 
with  opposing  the  real  blessings  of  English  law  to  the 
splendid  promises  of  untried  theory,  too  large  s  psn 
of  those,  who  called  themselves  Anli-JaaAimt,  did  «11 
in  their  power  to  suspend  those  blessings ;  and  thos 
furnished  new  arguments  to  the  advocates  of  innovs> 
tion,  when  they  diould  have  been  anfwering  the  old 
ones.    The  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the  most  booert 
mode  of  defending  the  existing  arrangements,  would 
have  been,  to  have  candidly  admitted  what  could  not 
with  truth  be  denied,  and  then  to  have  shown  that, 
though  the  things  complained  of  wero  evils,  Lhey 
were  necessary  evils;  or  if  they  were  rtmombU^ yet 
that  the  consequences  of  the  heroic  medicines  recom* 
mended  by  tiie  Revolutionists  wcAild   be  far  more 
dreadful  than  the  disease.    Now  either  the  one  or 
the  other  point,  by  the  double  aid  of  History  and  a 
sound  Philosophy,  they  might  have  established  with 
a  certainty  little  short  of  demonstration,  and  vrith  such 
colors  and  illustrations  as  would  have  taken  strong 
hold  of  the  very  feelings  which  had  attached  to  the 
democratic  system  all  the  good  and  valuable  men  of 
the  porty.    But  instead  of  this  they  precluded  the 
possibility  of  being  listened  to  even  l^  the  gentlest 
and  most  ingenuous  among  the  friends  of  the  French 
Revolution,  denying  or  attempting  to  palliate  &ct8. 
that  were  equally  notorious  arkd  unjustifiable,  snd 
supplying  the  lack  of  brain  by  an  overflow  of  gall. 
While  they  lamented  with  tragic  outcries  the  injured 
Monarch  and  the  exiled  Noble,  they  displayed  the 
most  disgusting  insensibility  to  the  privations,  sufler^ 
ings,  and  manifold  oppressions  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Continental  population,  and  a  blindness  or  cal- 
lousness still  more  ofllensive  to  the  crimes*  and  unut- 
terable abominations  of  their  oppressors.    Not  only 
was  the  Bastile  justified,  but  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
itself— and  this  in  a  pamphlet  passionately  extolled 
and  industriously  circulated  by  the  adherents  of  the 
then  ministry.    Thus,  and  by  their  infatuated  pane- 
gyrics on  the  former  state  of  France,  they  played  into 
the  hands  of  their  worst  and  most  dangerous  antago- 
nists.   In  confounding  the  conditiom  of  the  English 
and  the  French  peasantry,  and  in  quoting  the  author 
ities  of  Milton,  Sidney,  and  their  immortal  coropeen 
as  applicable  to  the  present  times  and  the  existing  go- 
vernment, the  Demagogues  appeared  to  talk  only  the 
same  langunge  as  the  Anti-jacobins  themselves  em- 
ployed.   For  if  the  vilest  calumnies  of  obsolete  big- 
ots  wero  applied  against  these  great  men  by  the  ont 
party,  with  equal  plausibility  might  their  authorities 
be  adduced,  and  their  arguments  for  increasing  the 
power  of  the  people  be  re-applied  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment, by  the  other.    If  the  most  disgusting  forms 
of  despotism  were  spoken  of  by  the  one  in  the  same 
respectful  language  as  the  executive  power  of  oa 
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*  1  do  not  mean  the  Sorereiffoa.  but  the  oM  Nobility  of  both 

Germany  and  France.   The  extraTaf  antly  fake  and  flatten^ 

picture,  which  Burke  (rare  of  the  French  Nobility  and  Hisr 

arcby.  hai  always  appeared  to  me  the  greatest  defoot  <d  k^ 

I  in  so  many  respects.  inTslnsbls  Work. 
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^oantiy,  vihat  wonder  if  the  irritated  partisans 
of  the  other  were  able  to  impose  on  the  populace  the 
eooverse  of  the  proposition,  and  to  confound  the  exe- 
cntiva  branch  of  the  English  sovereignty  with  the 
despottsms  of  leas  happy  lands  7    The  first  duty  of  a 
uroe  advocate  is  to  convince  his  opponents,  that  he 
underatands  their  arguments  and  sympathizes  with 
their  just  feelings.  But  instead  of  this,  these  pretend- 
ed  CoostitutionalistB  recurred  to  the  language  of  in- 
sult, and  to  measures  of  persecution.    In  order  to  op- 
pose Jacobinism,  they  imitated  it  in  its  worst  features ; 
in  personal  slander,  in  illegal  violence,  and  even  in 
the  thirst  for  blood.    They  justified  the  corruptions 
of  the  state  in  the  same  spirit  of  sophistry,  by  the 
vague  arguments  of  general  Reason,  and  the 
disregard  of  ancient  ordinances  and  established 
opinicMis,  with  which  the  state  itself  had  been  attack- 
ed by  the  Jacobins.    The  wages  of  state-dopendence 
were  represented  as  sacred  as  the  property  won  by 
industry  or  derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

It  was,  indeed,  evident  to  thinking  men,  that  both 
parties  were  playing  the  same  game  with  different 
counters.    If  the  Jacobins  ran  wild  with  the  Rights 
of  Man,  and  the  abstract  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
their  antagonists  flew  off  as  extravagantly  from  the 
sober  good  sense  of  our  forefathers,  and  idolized  as 
mere  an  abstraction  in  the  Rights  of  Sovereigns. 
Nor  was  this  confined  to  Sovereigns.    They  defend- 
ed the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  all  privileged 
orders  on  the  presumption  of  their  inalienable  right 
to  them,  however  inexpedient  they  might  have  been 
found,  as  univerKdly  and  abstractly  as  if  these  privi- 
leges had  been  decreed  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom, 
instead  of  being  the  offspring  of  chance  or  violence, 
or  the  inventions  of  human  prudence.    Thus,  while 
they  deemed  themselves  defending,  they  were  in 
reality  blackening  and  degrading  the  uninjurious  and 
useful    privileges  of  our    English  nobility,  which 
(thank  Heaven  .*)  rest  on  nobler  and  securer  grounds. 
Thus  too,  the  necessity  of  compensations  for   de- 
throned  princes  was   affirmed  as  familiarly,  as  if 
kingdoms  had  been  private  estates:   and  no  more 
disapprobation  was  expressed  at  the  transfer  of  five 
or  ten  millions  of  men  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
than  of  as  many  score  head  of  cattle.    This  most  de- 
grading and  superannuated    superstition,  or  rather 
this  ghost  of  a  defunct  absurdity  raised  up  by  the 
necromancy  of  a  violent  re-action  (such  as  the  ex- 
treme of  one  system  is  sure  to  occasion  in  the  ad- 
herents of  its  opposite)  was  more  than  once  allowed 
to  regulate  our  measures  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  on 
which  the  independence  of  the  British  empire  and 
the  progressive  civilization  of  all  mankind  depended. 
I  could  mention  possessions  of  paramount  and  indis- 
pensable importance  to  first-rate  national   interests, 
the  nominal  sovereign  of  which  had  delivered  up  all 
his  sea-ports  and  strong-holds   to  the  French,  and 
maintained  a  French  army  in  his  dominions,  and  had 
therefore,  by  the  law  of  nations,  made  his  territories 
French  dependencies — which  possessions  were  not  to 
be  touched,  though   the  natural   inhabitants  were 
eager  to  place  themselves  under  our  pcrmnncnt  pro- 
tection— and  why  ? — ^They  were  the  property  of  the 


king  of !    All  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 

law  of  nations,  which  taught  our  ancestors  to  distin- 
guish between  a  Europ^m  sovereign  and  the  miser- 
able despots  of  oriental  barbarism,  and  to  consider 
the  former  as  the  representative  of  the  nation  which 
he  governed,  and  as  inextricably  connected  with  its 
fortunes  as  Sovereign,  were  merged  in  the  basest 
personality.  Instead  of  the  interest  of  mighty  nations, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  mere  law-suit  were  carrying  on  be- 
tween John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe !  The  happiness 
of  millions  was  light  in  the  balance,  weighed  against 
a  theatric  compassion  for  one  individual  and  his  fiuD- 
ily,  who,  (I  speak  from  facts  that  T  myself  know) 
if  they  feared  the  French  more,  hated  us  worse. 
Though  the  restoration  of  good  sense  commenced 
during  the  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  Spanish  insurrection  that  Englishmen 
of  all  parties  recurred,  in  toto,  to  the  old  English 
principles,  and  spoke  of  their  Hampdens,  Sidneys, 
and  Mil  tons,  with  the  old  enthusiasm.  During  the 
lost  war,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  (least  of  all  a  po> 
litical  zealot)  had  chri^ened  a  vessel  which  he  had 
just  built — ^The  Liberty  ;  and  was  seriously  admon- 
ished by  his  aristocratic  friends  to  change  it  for  some 
other  name.  What?  replied  the  owner  very  inno- 
cently—should I  call  it  The  Freedom  7  That  fit 
was  replied)  would  be  far  better,  as  people  might 
then  think  only  of  Freedom  of  Trade;  Whereas 
Liberty  has  &  Jacobinical  sound  with  it  7  Alas !  (and 
this  is  an  observation  of  Sir  J.  Denham  and  of  Burkej 
is  there  no  medium  between  an  ague-fit  and  a  fren- 
zy-fever. 

I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  tho 
lawless,  the  Anti-jacobins  proposed  to  suspend  the 
Law,  and  by  thp  interposition  of  a  particular  statute 
to  ecUpse  the  blessed  light  of  the  universal  Sun,  that 
spies  and  informers  might  tyrannize  and  escape  m 
the  ominous  darkness.  Oh !  if  these  mistaken  men, 
intoxicated  with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panic 
of  property,  which  they  themselves  were  the  chief 
agents  in  exciting,  had  ever  lived  in  a  country  where 
there  was  indeed  a  general  disposition  to  change  and 
rebellion !  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily, 
or  through  France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the 
Revolution,  or  even,  alas !  through  too  many  of  the 
provinces  of  a  sister-island,  they  could  not  but  have 
shrunk  from  their  own  declarations  concerning  the 
state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  that  time  predominant 
throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time  (Heaven 
grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by)  whsn  by 
crossing  a  narrow  strait  they  might  have  learnt  the 
true  symptoms  of  approaching  danger,  and  have  se- 
cured themselves  from  mistaking  the  meetings  and 
idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrunk  appalled  from  the 
sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  murmuring  and 
strange  consternation  which  precede  the  storm  or 
earthquake  of  national  discord.  Not  only  in  Coffee- 
houses and  public  Theatres,  but  even  at  the  tables 
of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  advocates 
of  existing  Government  defend  their  cause  in  the 
language  and  with  the  tone  of  men,  who  are  con 
scious  that  they  are  in  a  minority.  But  in  England, 
,  when  the  alarm  was  at  the  highest,  there  was  not  a 
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city»  no,  not  a  town  in  which  a  man  suspected  of 
holding  democratic  principles  could  move  abroad 
without  receiving  some    unpleasant  proof  of  the 
hatred  in  which  his  supposed  opinions  were  held  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  people :  and  the  only  in* 
stances  of  popular  excess  and  indignation  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Government  and  the  Established 
Church.    But  why  need  I  appeal  to  these  invidious 
facts  ?   Turn  over  the  pages  of  History,  and  seek  for 
a  single  instance  of  a  revolution  having  been  eflfect- 
ed  without  the  concurrence  of  either  the  Nobles,  or 
Jie  Ecclesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  classes,  in  any 
country  in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever 
oeen  predominant,  and  where  the  interests  of  the 
proprietora  were  interlinked !    Examine  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Belgic  provinces  under  Philip  the  Second ; 
tiie  civil  wan  of  France  in  the  preceding  genoraticm, 
the  history  of  the  American  revolution,  or  the  yet 
more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  Spain ;  and  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  Eng- 
land, from  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were 
neither  tendencies  to  confederacy  nor  actual  confed- 
eracies, against  which  the  existing  Laws  had  not 
provided  both  sufficient  safeguards  and  an  ample 
punishment.    But  alas!  the  panic  of  property  had 
been  struck  in  the  first  instance  for  party  purposes : 
and  when  it  became  general,  its  propagators  caught 
it  themselves,  and  ended  in  believing  their  own  lie  : 
even  as  our  bulls  in  Burrowdale  sometimes  run  mad 
with  the  echo  of  their  own  bellowing.    The  conse- 
quences were  most  injurious.  Our  attention  was  con- 
centrated to  a  monster  which  could  not  survive  the 
convulsions  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forth,  even 
the  enlightened  Burke  himself  too  of\en  talking  and 
reasoning  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organized  anarchy  had 
been  a  possible  thing !  Thus  while  we  were  warring 
against  French  doctrines,  we  took  little  heed  whether 
the  means  by  which  we  had  attempted  to  overthrow 
them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and  augment  the  far 
more  formidable  evil  of  French  ambition.      Like 
children  we  ran  away  from  the  yelping  of  a  cur,  and 
took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-horse.        ^ 
The  conduct  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  equally 
unwise  in  private  life  and  to  individuals,  especially 
to  the  3roung  and  inexperienced,  who  were  surely  to 
be  forgiven  for  having  had  their  imagination  dazzled, 
and  their  enthusiasm  kindled,  by  a  novelty  so  spe- 
cious, that  even  an  old  and  tried  Statesman  had  pro- 
nounced it  **  a  stupendous  monument  of  human  wis- 
dom and  human  happiness."    This  was  indeed  a 
gross  delusion,  but  assuredly  for  young  men  at  \easU 
a  very  venial  one.    To  hope  too  boldly  of  Human 
Nature  is  a  fault  which  all  good  men  have  an  interest 
in  forgiving.    Nor  was  it  less  removable  than  venial, 
if  the  party  had  taken  the  only  way  by  which  the 
error  could  be,  or  even  ought  to  have  been,  removed. 
Having  first  S3^pathized  with  the  warm  benevolence 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  Liberty,  which  had  conse- 
crated it,  they  should  have  then  shown  the  young 
Enthusiasts  that  Liberty  was  not  the  only  blessing  of 
Society;  that  though  desirable,  even  for  its  own  Bake, 
yet  derived  its  main  value  as  tl^e  means  of  calling 
Ibrth  and  securing  other  advantages  and  excellencies, 


the  activities  of  Industry,  the  security  of  lifn  ind 
Property,  the  peaceful  energies  of  Genius  and  maiu- 
fold  Talent,  the  development  of  moral  virtuM,  and    ' 
the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  natioo  in  in  re- 
lations to  foreign  powers :  and  that  neither  these  nor 
Liberty  itself  could  subsist  in  a  country  so  vtnou  in 
its  soils,  so  long  inhabited  and  so  fully  peopled  u 
Great  Britain,  without  difference  of  ranks  and  with- 
out laws  which  recognized  and  protected  tbeph\> 
leges  of  each.  But  instead  of  thus  winning  them  bsck 
from  the  snare,  they  too  of>en  drove  them  into  it  by 
angry  contumelies,  which  being  in  contradictioa  with 
each  other  could  only  excite  ccxitempC  for  those  that 
uttered  them.    To  prove  the  folly  of  the  opiniooi, 
they  were  represented  as  the  crude  fancies  of  un- 
fledged wit  and  school-boy  statesmen ;  but  when  ab- 
horrence was  to  be  expressed,  the  self-same  unfledged 
school-boys  were  invested  with  all  the  attributea  of 
brooding  conspiracy  and  hoary-headed  treason.  Nay, 
a  sentence  of  absolute  reprobation  was  passed  oq 
them ;  and  the  speculative  error  of  Jacobinisni  was 
equalized  to  the  mysterious  sin  in  Scripture,  which  in 
some  inexplicable  manner  excludes  not  (Moly  mercy 
but  even  repentance.    It  became  the  watch-word  of 
the  party,  **  once  a  Jacobin,  always  a  Jacobin." 
And  wherefore?*    (We  will  suppose  this  question 
asked  by  an  individual,  who  in  his  youth  or  earlieit 
manhood  had  been  enamoured  of  a  system,  which  for 
him  had  combined  the  austere  beauty  of  sdence,  at 
once  with  all  the  light  and  colours  of  imagination, 
and  with  all  the  warmth  of  wide  religious  chant), 
and  who,  overlooking  its  ideal  essence,  had  drrami 
of  actually  building  a  government  on  personal  and 
natural  rights  alone.)    And  wherefore ?    "Is  Jacob- 
inism an  absurdity,  and  have  we  no  undentandii^  to 
detect  it  with?    Is  it  productive  of  all  misery  and  all 
horrors,  and  have  we  no  natural  humanity  to  make  oa 
turn  away  with  indignation  and  loathing  from  it? 
Uproar  and  confusion,  insecurity  of  person  and  of 
property,  the  tyranny  of  mobs  or  the  dominatk>n  of  a 
soldiery ;  private  houses  changed  to  brothels,  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  but  an  initiation  to  harlotry,  and 
marriage  itself  degraded  to  mere  concutHnage— these, 
the  wiser  advocates  of  Aristocracy  have  aakl,  and 
truly  said,  are  the  effecta  of  Jacobinism  T    In  private 
life,  an  insuflferable  licentiousnem,  and  abroad  an 
intolerable  despotism?     "Once   a  Jacobin,  abcayt 
a   Jacobin" — O    wherefore?      Is    it    because  the 
Creed  which  we  have  stated  is  dazzling  at  fifft 
sight  to  the  young,  the  innocent  the  disinterested, 
and  those  who,  judging  of  men  in  general  from 
their  own  uncorrupted  hearts,  judge  erroneously,  and 


*  The  puaage  which  follows  was  firat  publiahed  in  the 
Morning  Poat,  in  the  year  1B0O,  and  contained,  if  I  mistake 
not.  the  firrt  philoaophieal  appropriation  of  a  preeise  iaapoit 
to  the  word  Jacobin,  as  distinct  from  Republtcan,  Democrat, 
and  DemacoRue.  The  whole  E^ssay  has  a  peeahar  interaat  to 
myself  at  the  present  moment,  (1  May,  IR17)  from  the  reeeot 
nntorinuB  publication  of  Mr.  Soathey*s  juTonile  Drama,  the 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  consoqaent  assault  on  his  cbaraeier  by  aa 
M.  P.  in  his  senatorial  capacity,  to  whom  the  Pnbliahen  an 
doubtless  knit  by  the  two-fold  lie  of  sympathy  and  ftatitade. 
The  names  of  the  Publishers  are  Sherwood,  Nealy  and  Joaaa 
their  benefactor's  name  ia  William  Smith. 
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Bzpect  unwisely  ?  Ii  it,  becauae  it  deceives  the  mind 
Id  itB  purest  and  most  flexible  period  7  Is  it,  because 
It  ia  an  error,  that  every  day's  experience  aids  to  de- 
iMt  T  An  error  against  which  ail  history  is  full  of 
WAming  examples  ?  Or  is  it  because  the  experiment 
kaa  been  tried  before  our  eyes  and  the  error  made 
palpable? 

From  what  source  are  we  to  derive  this  strange 
plienoraenon,  that  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic, 
wbcKas  our  daily  experience  informs  us,  are  deceived 
in  their  religious  antipathies,  and  grow  wiser ;  in  their 
fiiendships,  and  grow  wiser;  in  their  modes  of  plea* 
lore,  and  grow  wi»er;  should,  if  once  deceived  in  a 
question  of  abstract  politics,  cling  to  the  error  for  ever 
and  ever?  And  this  too,  although  in  addition  to  the 
natural  growth  of  judgment  and  information  with  in- 
of  years,  they  live  in  the  age  in  which  the  te- 
have  been  acted  upon ;  and  though  the  conse- 
quences have  been  such,  that  every  good  man's  heart 
■ckens,  and  his  head  turns  giddy  at  the  retrospect 


ESSAY  II. 


Troth  I  porraed.  u  Fancy  aketch'd  the  wsjr, 
Aod  wiser  men  than  1  went  wone  aatraj.       MSS. 


I  WAB  never  mjrself,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  a  con- 
Ten  to  the  system.  From  my  earliest  manhood,  it 
was  an  axiom  in  Politics  with  me.  that  in  every  coun- 
try where  property  prevailed,  property  must  be  the 
gnnd  basis  of  the  government ;  and  that  that  govern- 
ment was  the  best,  in  which  the  power  or  political 
influence  of  the  individual  was  in  proportion  to  his 
property,  provided  that  the  free  circulation  of  proper- 
ty was  not  impeded  by  any  positive  laws  or  customs, 
the  tendency  of  wealth  to  accumulate  in  abiding 
unduly  encouraged.  I  perceived,  that  if  the 
people  at  large  were  neither  ignorant  nor  immoral, 
there  could  be  no  motive  for  a  sudden  and  violent 
diange  of  government;  and  if  they  were,  there 
could  be  no  hope  but  of  a  change  for  the  worse. 
**  The  Temple  of  Despotism,  like  that  of  the  Mexican 
God,  would  be  rebuilt  with  human  skulls,  and  more 
firmly,  though  in  a  diflerent  architecture."*  Thanks 
to  the  excellent  education  which  I  had  received,  my 
nason  was  too  clear  not  to  draw  this  "  cirele  of  pow- 
er** round  me,  and  my  spirit  too  honest  to  attempt  to 
break  through  it  My  feelings,  however,  and  imagi- 
nation did  not  remain  unkindled  in  this  general  con- 
llagration ;  and  I  confess  T  should  be  more  inclined  to 
be  ashamed  than  proud  of  mj^self  if  they  had !  I  was 
A  sharer  in  the  general  vortex,  though  my  little  world 
dcKribed  the  path  of  its  revolution  in  an  orbit  of  its 
own.  What  I  dared  not  expect  fixmi  constitutions  of 
foremment  and  whole  nations,  I  hoped  from  Reli- 
gion and  a  small  company  of  chosen  individuals,  and 
fiinned  a  plan,  as  harmless  as  it  was  extravagant,  of 
tijring  the  experiment  of  human  perfectibility  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutquehannah ;  where  our  little  society, 

•  To  the  be«t  of  mj  reeollection.  these  were  Mr.  Boothej *s 
voids  in  the  rear  17M. 
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in  ita  second  generation,  was  to  have  combined  the 
innocence  of  the  patriarohal  age  with  the  knowledge 
and  genuine  refinements  of  European  culture :  and 
where  I  dreamt  that,  in  the  sober  evening  of  my  life, 
I  should  behold  the  Cottages  of  Independence  in  the 
undivided  Dale  of  Industry, 

"  And  oft.  soothed  aadljr  by  lonie  dirfefVii  wind 
Mum  on  the  sore  ills  I  bad  leA  behind  !'* 

Strange  fancies !  and  as  vain  as  strange !  yet  to  the 
intense  interest  and  impassioned  zeal,  which  called 
forth  and  strained  every  fiu:ulty  of  my  intellect  for 
the  organiiation  and  defence  of  this  scheme,  1  owe 
much  of  whatever  I  at  present  possess,  my  clearest 
insight  into  the  nature  of  individual  man,  and  my 
most  comprehensive  views  of  his  social  relations,  of 
the  true  usies  of  trade  and  commeree,  and  how  far 
the  wealth  and  relative  power  of  nations  promote  or 
impede  their  wdfare  and  inherent  itrength.  Nor 
were  they  less  serviceable  in  securing  myself,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  from  the  pitfalls  of  sedition :  and 
when  we  gradually  alighted  on  the  firm  ground  of 
common  sense,  from  the  gradually-exhausted  balloon 
of  youthful  enthusiasm,  though  the  air-built  castles, 
which  we  had  been  pursuing,  had  vanished  with  all 
their  pageantry  of  shifbng  forms  and  glowing  colors, 
we  were  yet  free  from  the  stains  and  impurities 
which  might  have  remained  upon  us,  had  we  been 
travelling  with  the  crowd  of  less  imaginative  mal- 
contents, through  the  dark  lanes  and  fotil  bye-roads 
of  ordinary  fanaticism. 

But  oh !  there  were  thousands  as  young  and  as  in- 
nocent as  myself  who,  not  like  me,  sheltered  in  the 
tranquil  nook  or  inland  cove  of  a  particular  fancy, 
were  driven  along  with  the  general  current !  Many 
there  were,  young  men  of  lofbeM  minds,  yea  the 
prime  stuff  out  of  which  manly  wisdom  and  practi- 
cable greatness  is  to  be  formed,  who  had  appropriated 
their  hopes  and  the  ardor  of  their  souls  to  mankind  at 
large,  to  the  wide  expanse  of  national  interesta, 
which  then  seemed  fermenting  in  the  French  Repub- 
lic as  the  main  outlet  and  chief  crater  of  the  revolu- 
tionary torrents ;  and  who  confidently  believed,  that 
these  torrents,  like  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  were  to 
subside  into  a  scmI  of  inexhaustible  fertility  on  the  cii^ 
cumjacent  lands,  the  old  divisions  and  mouldering 
edifices  of  which  they  had  covered  or  swept  away — 
Enthusiasts  of  kindliest  temperament,  who,  to  oae 
the  words  of  the  Poet,  (having  already  borrowed  the 
meaning  and  the  metaphor)  had  approached 


the  shield 


Of  human  nature  from  the  golden  tide, 

And  would  have  fought  even  to  the  death  to  attest 

The  quality  of  the  metal  which  they  saw.** 

My  honored  friend  has  permitted  me  to  give  a  value 
and  relief  to  the  present  Essay,  by  a  quotation  from 
one  of  his  unpublished  Poems,  the  length  of  which  I 
regret  only  from  its  forbidding  me  to  trespass  on  his 
kindness  by  making  it  yet  longer.  I  trust  there 
are  many  of  my  Readers  of  the  same  age  with  my- 
self who  will  throw  themselves  back  into  the  stale 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  they  were  when 
France  was  reported  to  have  solemnized  her  first  sa- 
crifice of  error  and  prejudice  on  the  bloodlesi  alter 
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COL£RIDG£*S  PROSE  WORKS. 


of  Freedom,  by  an  oath  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
mankind 

Oh '  pleaMDt  exerciM  of  hope  and  |of ! 

For  mtffhtjr  were  the  auxiliariM,  which  than  itood 

Upon  our  ndr,  we  who  were  atronc  in  love 

BliM  wa«  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 

But  to  be  youQC  was  very  heaven  !  oh  !  ttmaa 

In  which  the  meaf  re,  stale,  forbiddinf  wajn 

Of  cuitom,  law.  and  statute,  took  at  once 

The  attraction  of  a  country  in  Romance ! 

When  Reason  seem'd  the  most  to  assert  her  rif  hta. 

When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 

A  prime  Enchanter  to  assist  the  work. 

Which  then  was  loinir  forward  in  her  name! 

Not  favor'd  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  earth. 

The  beauty  wore  of  promise— that  which  seta 

(To  take  an  imafe  which  was  felt  no  doubt 

Among  the  bowers  of  Paradise  itself) 

The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 

What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 

To  happiness  unthoufht  of  1    The  inert 

Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away ! 

They  who  had  fed  their  child  hood  upon  dreams. 

The  play-fellows  of  fkncy,  who  had  made 

All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtlety,  and  strength 

Their  ministers,  used  to  stir  in  lordly  wise 

Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense. 

And  d^al  with  whatsoever  th^y  found  there 

As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 

To  yield  it ;— they  too.  who  of  gentle  mood 

Had  waich'd  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 

Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers  more  mild 

And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves  ;— 

Now  was  it  that  both  fouiid.  the  Meek  and  Lofty 

Did  both  find  helpers  to  their  heart's  desire. 

And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could  wish ! — 

Were  cat  I'd  upon  to  exercise  their  skill 

Not  in  Utopia,  subterraneous  fields. 

Or  some  secreted  island,  heaven  knows  where! 

But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 

Of  all  of  us.  the  place  where  in  the  end 

We  find  our  happinos,  or  not  at  all ! 

WORDSWORTH. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  deserved  the  name  of  peace, 
lor  it  gave  ua  unanimity  at  home,  and  reconciled  Kng- 
liahrocn  with  each  other.  Yet  it  would  be  as  wild  a 
fiincy  as  any  of  which  we  have  treated,  to  expect  that 
the  violence  of  party  spirit  is  never  more  to  return. 
Sooner  or  later  the  same  causes,  or  their  eqtiivalents, 
will  call  forth  the  same  opposition  of  opinion,  and 
bring  the  same  passions  into  play.  Ample  vi-ould  be 
my  recompense,  could  I  foresee  that  this  present  Es- 
say would  be  the  means  of  preventing  discord  and 
Liihappiness  in  a  single  family;  if  its  words  of  wam- 
mg,  aided  by  its  tones  of  sympathy,  should  arm  a  sin- 
gle man  of  genius  against  the  fascinations  of  his  own 
ideal  world,  a  single  philanthropist  against  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  own  heart !  Not  less  would  be  my  sat- 
isftiction,  dared  I  flatter  myself  that  my  lucubrations 
would  not  be  altogether  without  effect  on  those  who 
deem  theinselves  Men  of  Judgment,  faithful  to  the 
light  of  Pracfice,  and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  wan- 
dering fires  of  Theory !  If  I  should  aid  in  making 
these  aware,  that  in  recoiling  with  too  incautious  an 
aMiorrence  from  the  bugbears  of  innovation,  they  may 
■ink  all  at  once  into  the  slough  of  slavishness  and 
corruption.  Let  such  persons  recollect  that  the 
diarms  of  hope  aixi  novelty  furnish  some  palliation 
for  the  idolatry  to  which  thfif  seduce  the  mind ;  but 
that  the  a|x)thcoeis  of  familiar  abuses  and  of  the  er- 
lors  of  selfishness  is  the  vilest  of  superstitions.  Let 
not  leot  00,  loat  nothiiig  cmn  be  mora  inooo- 


gmous  than  to  combine  the  pnatllanimity,  which  ds> 
Spain  of  human  improvement,  with  the  arrofuoc; 
supercilious  contempt,  and  boisteroua  anger,  which 
have  no  pretensions  to  pardon  except  as  the  oveifliysr 
ings  of  ardent  anticipation  and  enthusiastic  fiulh! 
And  finally,  and  above  all.  let  it  be  remembered  bf 
both  parties,  and  indeed  by  controversialists,  on  ill 
subjects,  that  every  speculative  error  which  bossH  a 
multitude  of  advocates,  has  its  golden  as  well  as  ift 
dark  side;  that  there  is  always  some  Truth  coonect- 
ed  with  it,  the  exclusive  attention  to  which  has  mi»> 
led  tlie  Understanding,  some  moral  beaoty  which  has 
given  it  charms  for  the  heart  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  no  Assailant  of  an  Ern>r  can  reasonably  hope  to 
be  listened  to  by  its  Advocates,  who  has  not  proved 
to  them  that  he  has  seen  the  disputed  subject  in  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  is  capable  of  contemplating 
it  with  the  same  feelings  as  themselves:  (for  why 
should  we  ubondon  a  cause  at  the  persuasions  of  one 
who  is  ignomnt  of  the  reasons  which  has  attached  us 
to  it  t)  Let  it  be  remember^,  that  to  write,  however 
ably,  merely  to  convince  those  who  are  already  con- 
vinced, displays  but  the  courage  of  a  boaster;  and  in 
any  subject  to  rail  against  the  evil  before  we  have 
inquired  for  the  good,  and  to  exasperate  the  passions 
of  thove  who  think  with  us,  by  caricaturing  the  opin- 
ions and  blackening  the  motives  of  our  antagomsts,  is 
to  make  the  Understanding  the  pander  of  the  pas- 
sions; and  even  though  we  should  have  defended 
the  right  cause,  to  gain  for  ourselves  ultimately,  bom 
the  good  and  the  wise  no  other  praise  than  the  su- 
preme Judge  awarded  to  the  friends  of  Job  for  their 
partial  and  uncharitable  deience  of  his  justice:  "My 
wrath  is  kindled  against  you,  for  ye  have  not  spoken 
of  me  rightfully." 


ESSAY  III. 


ON  THE  VUIXJAR  ERRORS  RESPECTING 
TAXES  AND  TAXATION.* 


'On-rp  yd  pbt  rti{  ly^iXttf  Stj^  fttpot  vhrtv^f 

'Orav  fiiv  ^  Xiftvfi  Kara^y  Xa/tfid  voveiv  iviH 

Kdv  c    avui  Tt  Knt  Ktirta  riv  (ioppopev  mxUnPf 

Atpovct'  Ktlt  cv  Xafiiidvetff  ifv  r^r  k6Xiv  to^ttk. 

Translattpm. — Ii  iii  wi*lkrou  ns  with  those  that  arehnslinc 
for  p<l*.  While*  iIh>  pond  is  clear  and  settled,  they  tsks 
nothing;  l>ut  if  tli<'r  stir  up  ihe  mud  hish  and  low,  then.  tfasT 
briiiR  up  the  finh  — and  you  succeed  only  as  far  as  yoa  eaa 
set  ihi*  S'ate  in  tumult  und  confusion. 


In  n  possage  in  the  last  Essay,  I  referred  to  die 
second  part  of  the  **  Rights  of  Man,"  in  which 
Paino  assures  his  Readers  that  their  Poverty  ii 
the  consequence  of  Taxation:  that  taxes  are  ren- 
dered necessary  only  by  wars  and  state  corruption ; 
that  war  and  corruption  are  entirely  owing  to  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy;  that  by  a  revolution  and 


*  For  the  moral  effects  of  our  present  8f  stem  of  Finaaes 
and  its  consequences  on  the  welfart  of  tbo  Nation,  as  disiia- 
fuished  from  its  wealth,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  Aathoi's 
Second  Ley  Sermon,  and  to  the  Section  of  Morals  in  a  sah- 
seqoeot  part  of  this  Work. 
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•  laotherif  alliance  with  the  French  Repoblic. 
oar  land  and  sea  ibrcei,  oar  revenue  officeri,  and 
thwe  fonrtha  of  our  pennonerp,  placemen,  &c.  dec. 
would  be  rendered  superfluoufl;  and  that  a  small  part 
of  the  expenaei  thus  saved,  would  sufrice  for  the  main- 
Inianceof  the  poor,  the  infinn,and  the  aged,  through- 
oat  the  kingdom.  Would  to  Heaven !  that  thit  infa- 
node  of  misleading  and  flattering  the  lower 
were  confined  to  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Fuoe.  But  how  often  do  we  hear,  even  from  the 
■maths  of  our  parliamentary  advocates  for  popularity, 
die  taiea  stated  as  so  much  money  actually  lost  to  the 
people;  and  a  nation  in  debt  represented  as  the  same 
both  in  kind  and  consequences,  as  an  individual 
tndeanian  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  7  It  is  scarcely 
pOMibie,  that  these  men  should  be  themselves  de- 
ori^ed ;  that  they  should  be  so  ignorant  of  histoiy  as 
HOC  to  know  that  the  freest  nations,  being  at  the  same 
time  commercial,  have  been  at  ail  times  the  most 
heavily  taied :  or  so  void  of  common  sense  as  not  to 
lee  that  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  caseof  a  tradesman 
and  his  creditors,  to  a  nation  indebted  to  itself 
Sorely,  a  much  fiiirer  instance  would  be  that  of  a 
liasfaond  and  wife  plajring  cards  at  the  same  table 
•gainst  each  other,  where  what  the  one  loses  the 
odier  gains.  Taxes  may  be  indeed,  and  oflen  are  in- 
joriooa  to  a  country:  at  no  time,  however,  from  their 
■mount  merely,  but  from  the  time  or  injudicious  mode 
in  which  they  are  raised.  A  great  Statesman,  lately 
deceased,  in  one  of  his  antimininterial  harangues 
•(ainst  some  proposed  impost,  said :  the  nation  has 
been  already  bled  in  every  vein,  and  is  faint  with 
lorn  of  blood.  This  blood,  however,  was  circulating 
in  the  mean  time  through  the  whole  body  of  the  state, 
and  what  was  received  into  one  chamber  of  the  heart 
was  instantly  sent  out  again  at  the  other  portal.  Had 
be  wanted  a  metaphor  to  convey  the  possible  injuries 
of  Taxation,  he  might  have  found  one  less  opposite 
to  the  fact,  in  the  known  disease  of  aneurism,  or  re- 
laxation of  the  coats  of  particular  vessels,  by  a  dis- 
proportionate accumulation  of  blood  in  them,  which 
■ometimes  occurs  when  the  circulation  has  been  sud- 
denly and  vfolently  changed,  and  causes  helpless- 
nns.  or  even  mortal  stagnation,  though  the  total  quan- 
ti^  of  blood  remains  the  same  in  the  system  at  large. 
But  a  fuller  and  fairer  symbol  of  Taxation,  both  in 
its  possible  good  and  evil  effects,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
evaporation  of  waters  from  the  surface  of  the  planet 
The  sun  may  draw  up  the  moisture  from  the  river, 
the  morass,  and  the  ocean,  to  be  given  back  in  genial 
showers  to  the  garden,  the  pasture,  and  the  corn- 
field ;  but  it  may  likewise  force  away  the  moisture 
from  the  fields  of  tillage,  to  drop  it  on  the  stagnant 
pool,  the  saturated  swamp,  or  the  unprofitable  sand- 
waste.  The  gardens  in  the  south  of  Europe  supply, 
perhaps,  a  not  less  apt  illustration  of  a  system  of  Fi- 
nance judiciously  conducted,  where  the  tanks  or  re- 
awoirs  would  represent  the  capital  of  a  nation,  and 
Jie  hundred  rills  hourly  varying  their  channels  and 
directions  under  the  gardener's  spade,  give  a  pleasing 
unage  of  Uie  dispersion  of  that  capital  throu^  the 
whole  population,  by  the  joint  efiect  of  Taxation  and 
TWle.    For  Taxation  itaelf  ia  a  part  of  Commeroe, 
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and  the  Government  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a 
great  manufiicturing  hoine  carrying  on  in  diflferent 
places,  by  means  of  its  partners  and  overseen,  the 
trades  of  the  ship-builder,  the  clother,  the  iron-found- 
er, &r.  Ac 

There  are  so  many  real  evils,  so  many  just  causes 
of  complaint  in  the  Constitution  and  Administreticm 
of  Governments,  our  own  not  excepted,  that  it  be- 
comes the  imperious  Duty  of  every  Well-wisher  of 
his  country,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the 
feelings  and  eflurts  of  his  compatriots  from  losing 
themselves  on  a  wrong  scent.  Whether  a  System  of 
Taxation  is  injurious  or  beneficial  m)  the  whole,  is  to 
be  known,  not  by  the  amount  of  the  sum  taken  from 
each  individual,  but  by  that  which  remains  behind. 
A  war  will  doubtless  cause  a  stagnation  of  certain 
branches  of  Trade,  and  severe  temporary  distress  in 
the  places  where  thoae  branches  are  carried  on ;  but 
are  not  the  same  efllects  produced  in  time  of  Peace 
by  prohibitory  edicts  and  commercial  regulationa  of 
foreign  powers,  or  by  new  rivals  with  superior  ad- 
vantages in  other  countries,  or  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  same  ?  Bristol  has,  doubtless,  been  injured  by 
the  rapid  prosperity  of  Liverpool  and  ita  superior 
spirit  of  Enterprise ;  and  the  vast  Machinea  of  Lan- 
cashire have  overwhelmed  and  rendered  hopeless 
the  domestic  industry  of  the  females  in  the  Cottagea 
and  small  farm-houses  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
beriand.  But  if  Peace  has  its  stagnations  as  well  as 
War,  does  not  War  create  or  re-enliven  numerous 
branches  of  Industry  as  well  as  Peace  7  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  not  only  our  own  military  and  naval  forces, 
but  even  a  part  of  those  of  our  enemy  are  armed  and 
clothed  by  British  roanufiicturen?  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  whole  of  our  immense  military 
force  is  better  and  more  expensively  clothed,  and 
both  these  and  our  sailora  better  fod  than  the  same 
persons  would  be  in  their  individual  capacitiea :  and 
this  forms  one  of  the  real  expenses  of  War.  Not,  I 
say,  that  so  much  more  money  is  raised,  but  that  so 
much  more  of  the  means  of  comfortable  existence 
are  consumed, 'than  would  otherwise  have  been. 
But  does  not  this,  like  all  other  luxury,  act  as  a  stim- 
ulus on  the  producing  classes,  and  this  in  the  most 
useful  manner,  and  on  the  most  important  branches 
of  production,  on  the  tiller,  on  the  grazier,  the 
clothier,  and  the  maker  of  arms  ?  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, is  it  possible  that  the  receipts  from  the  Property 
Tax  should  have  increased  instead  of  decreaaed, 
notwithstanding  all  the  rage  of  our  enemy  f 

Surely,  never  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
was  such  a  tribute  of  admiration  paid  by  one  power 
to  another,  as  Bonaparte  within  the  last  yean  has 
paki  to  the  British  Empire!  With  all  the  natural 
and  artificial  powen  of  almost  the  whole  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  with  all  the  fences  and  obstacles  of 
public  and  private  morality  broken  down  before  him, 
with  a  mighty  empire  of  fifty  millions  of  men,  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  whom  speak  the  same  language,  and 
are  as  it  were  fused  together  by  the  intensest  nation- 
ality ;  with  this  mighty  and  swarming  empire,  organ- 
ized in  all  its  parts  for  war,  and  forming  one  huge 
camp,  and  himaelf  combining  in  his  own  penoo  Ibt 
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two-fi»ld  power  of  Monarch  and  Commander  in 
Chief,  with  all  these  advantages,  with  all  these  stu- 
pendous instruments  and  inexhaustible  resources  of 
oflence,  this  mighty  Being  finds  himself  imprisoned 
by  the  enemy  whom  he  most  hates  and  would  fain 
despise,  insulted  by  every  wave  that  breaks  upon  his 
shores,  and  condemned  to  behold  his  vast  flotillas  as 
worthless  and  idle  as  the  sea-weed  that  rots  around 
their  keels!  After  years  of  haughty  menace  and 
expensive  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  an  island, 
the  trees  and  buildings  of  which  are  visible  from 
the  roofs  of  his  naval  store-houses,  he  is  at  length 
compelled  to  make  open  confession,  that  he  possesses 
one  mean  only  of  ruining  Great  Britain.  And  what 
is  it  ?  The  ruin  of  his  own  enslaved  subjects !  To 
undermine  the  resources  of  one  enemy,  he  reduces 
the  Continent  of  Europe  to  the  wretched  state  in 
which  it  was  before  the  wide  diflfusicm  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  deprives  its  inhabitants  of  comforts  and 
advantages  to  which  they  and  their  fathers  hod  been 
(or  more  than  a  century,  habituated,  and  thus  de- 
ttroyn,  as  far  as  his  power  extends,  a  principal  source 
of  civilization,  the  origin  of  a  middle  class  through- 
out Christendom,  and  with  it  the  true  balance  of 
society,  the  fiarent  of  international  law,  the  foster- 
nurse  of  general  humanity,  and  (to  sum  up  all  in  one) 
the  main  principle  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  by 
which  the  nations  were  rapidly  though  insensibly 
drawing  together  into  one  system,  and  by  which 
alone  they  could  combine  the  manifold  blessings  of 
distinct  character  and  national  independence,  with 
the  needful  stimulation  and  general  influences  of 
intercommunity,  and  be  virtually  united  without  be- 
ing crushed  together  by  conquest,  in  order  to  waste 
away  under  the  tabes  and  slow  putrefaction  of  a 
universal  monarchy.  This  boasted  Pacificator  of  the 
World,  this  earthly  ProvideTice,*  as  his  Catholic  Bish- 
ops blasphemously  call  him,  professes  to  entertain  no 
hope  of  purchasing  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain 
at  a  less  price  than  that  of  the  barbarism  of  all 
Europe !  By  the  ordinary  war  of  government  against 
government,  fleets  against  fleets,  and  armies  against 
armies,  he  could  effect  nothing.  His  fleets  might  as 
well  have  been  built  at  his  own  expense  in  ovr 
Dock-yards,  as  tribute-offerings  to  the  masters  of  the 
Ocean :  and  his  Army  of  EIngland  lay  encamped  on 
his  Coasts  like  Wolves  baying  the  Moon ! 

Delightful  to  humane  and  contemplative  minds 
was  the  idea  of  countless  individual  efforts  working 
together  by  common  instinct  and  to  a  common  object, 
under  the  protection  of  an  unwritten  code  of  religion, 
philosophy,  and  common  interest  which  made  peace 
and  brotherhood  co-exist  with  the  most  active  'hostil- 
ity.   Not  in  the  untamed  Plains  of  Tartary,  but  in 

*  It  has  boen  well  remarked,  that  there  ia  SMoethinff  fiir 
iBore  0hockint  in  the  tynioi'a  preteniions  to  the  irracioas 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  than  in  hb  most  rnmorwlow 
erusltiei.  There  is  a  sort  of  wild  grandeur,  not  ungratif>ioff 
to  the  imaf  inatioo.  in  the  answer  ofTimur  Khan  to  one  who 
rsmoostrated  with  him  on  the  itthMmanitp  of  hit  devaatations : 
cur  me  hominem  putaa,  et  non  potiua  iram  Dei  in  tenia  acen- 
tem  oh  pemictem  humani  generit  ?  Why  do  you  deem  m« 
a  man,  and  not  rather  the  incarnate  wrath  of  God  sctioff  on 
tfts  0Utb  for  f  be  roio  of  mankind  1 


the  very  bosom  of  civilization,  and  himself  indefalsd 
to  its  fostering  care  for  his  own  education  and  for  sU 
the  means  of  his  elevation  and  power,  did  this  gno* 
ine  of&pring  of  the  old  serpent  warm  himself  into  thf 
fiend-like  resolve  of  waging  war  against  mankind  ud 
the  quiet  growth  of  the  world's  improvement,  in  an 
emphatic  sense  the  enemy  of  the  human  race!  By 
these  means  only  he  deena  Great  Britain  assailable 
(u  strong  presumption,  that  our  proeperity  is  built  oo 
the  common  interests  of  mankind !)— this  be  acknow- 
ledges to  be  his  only  hope — and  in  this  hope  he  bai 
been  utterly  baffled ! 

To  what  then  do  we  owe  our  strength  and  our 
immimity  ?    The  sovereignty  of  law :  the  inoorropt- 
ness  of  its  administration ;  the  number  and  political 
importance  of  our  religious  sects,  which  in  an  incal- 
culable degree  have  added  to  the  dignity  (^  the  » 
tablishment ;  the  purity,  or  at  least  the  decorum  of 
private  morals,  and  the  independence,  activity,  and 
weight,  of  public  opinicm  ?    These  and  similar  ad- 
vantages are  doubtlen  the  materials  of  the  ibrtren, 
but  what  has  been  the  cement  ?    What  has  boand 
them  together?    What  has  rendered  Great  Britiiii. 
from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Rocks  of  Scilly,  indeed  and 
v\ith  more  than  metaphorical  propriety  a  boot  rou- 
TIC,  our  Roads,  Rivers,  and  Canals  being  so  tralftlie 
veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  of  the  state ;  that  every 
pulse  in  the  metropolis  produces  a  correspondent  pal- 
sation  in  the  remotest  village  on  ita  extreme  riiorei! 
What  made  the  stoppage  of  the  national  Bank  the 
conversation  of  a  day  without  causing  one  inegulff 
throb,  or  the  stagnation  of  the  commercial  current  ia 
the  minutest  vessel?    I  answer  without  hcsilatian, 
that  the  cause  and  mother  principle  of  this  QDexim- 
pled  confidence,  of  this  system  of  credit,  which  ii  ■ 
much  stronger  than  mere  positive  posMssioos,  is  the 
soul  of  man  is  than  his  body,  or  as  the  force  of  & 
mighty  mass  in  free  motion,  Uian  the  pressure  of  its 
separate  component  ports  would  be  in  a  state  of  rvt 
— the  main  cause  of  this,  I  say,  has  been  our  natiok* 
AL  DEBT.    What  its  ii^jurious  efiects  on  the  Liten- 
ture,  the  Morels,  and  religious  Principles,  have  been, 
I  shall  hereafler  develope  with  the  same  boMnen- 
But  as  to  our  political  strength  and  circumstsntiil 
prosperity,  it  is  the  national  debt  which  has  wedded 
in  indissoluble  union  all  the  interests  of  the  state,  die 
landed  with  the  commercial,  and  the  man  of  inde- 
pendent fortune  with  the  stirring  tradesman  and  re- 
posing aimnitant.    It  is  the  National  Debt,  which  bf 
the  rapid  nominal  rise  in  the  value  of  things,  bsi 
made  it  impossible  for  any  conaidereble  number  of 
men  to  retain  their  own  former  comforts  t^itboot 
joining  in  the  common  industry,  and  adding  to  the 
stock  of  national  produce ;  which  thus  first  nece«i* 
tates  a  general  activity,  and  then  by  the  inunedisia 
and  ample  credit,  which  is  never  wnnting  to  hin. 
who  has  any  object  on  which  his  activity  can  employ 
itself  gives  each  man  the  means  not  only  of  preserv- 
ing but  of  increasing  and  multiplying  all  bis  former 
enjoyments,  and  all  the  symbols  of  the  rank  in  whidi 
he  was  bom.    It  is  this  which  has  planted  the  naked 
hills  and  enclosed  the  bleak  wastes,  in  the  lowbndi 
of  Scotland,  not  leas  than  in  the  wealthier 
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tfSaaih  Britain:  it  is  this,  which  leaving  all  the 
oliier  causes  of  patriotism  and  national  fervor  undi- 
Binnhed  and  unir\jured,  has  added  to  our  public 
Unties  the  same  feeling  of  necessity,  the  same  sense 
of  immediate  self-interest,  which  in  other  countries 
actuates  the  members  of  a  single  family  in  their  con- 
duct toward  each  other. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  happened  to  be 
CO  a  visit  with  a  friend,  in  a  small  market-town  in 
Ae  South- West  of  England,  when  one  of  the  compa- 
ny turned  the  conversation  to  the  weight  of  Taxes 
and  the  consequent  hardness  of  the  times.  I  answer- 
ad,  that  if  the  Taxes  were  a  real  weight,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  their  amount,  we  must  have  been  ruin- 
ed long  ago :  for  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  proceeded,  as 
on  a  self-evident  axiom,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  a  debt 
of  a  nation  was  the  same  as  a  debt  of  an  individual, 
had  declared  our  ruin  arithmetically  demonstrable,  if 
the  national  debt  increased  bejrond  a  certain  sum. 
Since  his  time  it  has  more  than  quintupled  that  sum, 
and  yet — ^True,  answered  my  Friend,  but  the  princi- 
ple might  be  right  though  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken in  the  time.  But  still,  I  rejoined,  if  the  princi- 
ple were  right,  the  nearer  we  came  to  that  given 
point,  and  the  greater  and  the  more  active  the  pemi- 
cions  cause  became,  the  more  manifest  would  its  ef- 
fccts  be.  We  might  not  be  absolutely  ruined,  but 
oar  embarrassments  would  increase  in  some  propor- 
tion to  their  cause.  Whereas  instead  of  being  poorer 
and  poorer,  we  are  richer  and  richer.  Will  any  man 
in  his  senses  contend,  that  the  actual  labor  and  pro- 
duce of  the  country  has  not  only  been  decupled  with- 
in half  a  century,  but  increased  so  prodigiously  be- 
yond that  decuple  as  to  make  six  hundred  millions  a 
Urn  weight  to  us  than  fifly  millions  were  in  the  dajrs 
of  our  grandfathers  ?  But  if  it  really  be  so,  to  what 
can  we  attribute  this  stupendous  progression  of  na- 
tional improvement,  but  to  that  system  of  credit  and 
paper  currency,  of  which  the  National  Debt  is  both 
the  reaervoir  and  the  water-works  ?  A  constant  cause 
should  have  constant  eflfects ;  but  if  you  deem  that 
this  is  some  anomaly,  some  strange  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  explain  its  mode  of  operation,  make  it 
oomprehemible,  how  a  cause  acting  on  a  whole  na- 
tion can  produce  a  regular  and  rapid  increase  of  pros- 
perity to  a  certain  point,  and  then  all  at  once  pass 
from  an  Angel  of  Light  into  a  Demon  of  Destruction  7 
Hiat  an  individual  house  may  live  more  and  more 
laxuriously  upon  borrowed  funds,  and  that  when  the 
suspicions  of  the  creditors  are  awakened,  and  their 
patience  exhausted,  the  luxurious  spendthrift  may  all 
at  once  exchange  his  Palace  for  a  Prison — this  I  can 
understand  perfectly :  for  T  understand,  whence  the 
luxaries  could  be  produced  for  the  consumption  of 
the  individual  house,  and  who  the  creditors  might  he, 
and  that  it  might  be  both  their  inclination  and  their 
interests  to  demand  the  debt,  and  to  punish  the  insol- 
vent Debtor.  But  who  are  a  Nation's  Creditors? 
The  answer  is,  eveiy  Man  to  eveiy  Man.  Whose 
possible  interest  could  it  be  either  to  demand  the 
Principal,  or  to  refuse  his  share  toward  the  means  of 
qa3ring  the  Interest?  Not  the  Merchant's:  for  he 
ssould  but  provoke  a  crash  of  Bankruptcy,  in  which 


his  own  House  would  as  necessarily  be  included,  as 
a  single  card  in  a  house  of  cards!  Not  the  landhold* 
er's :  for  in  the  general  destruction  of  all  credit,  how 
could  he  obtain  pairment  for  the  Produce  of  his  Es- 
tates? Not  to  mention  the  improbability  that  he 
would  remain  the  undisturbed  Possessor  in  so  dire- 
ful a  concussion — not  to  mention,  that  on  him  most 
fall  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  necessities — not 
to  mention  that  from  the  merchant's  credit  depends 
the  ever-increasing  value  of  his  land  and  the  readiest 
means  of  improving  it  Neither  could  it  be  the  labo- 
rer's interest :  for  he  must  be  either  thrown  out  of 
employ,  and  lie  like  the  fish  in  the  bed  of  a  River 
from  which  the  water  has  been  diverted,  or  have  the 
value  of  his  labor  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  irrop- 
Hon  of  eager  competitors.  But  least  of  all  could  it 
be  the  wish  of  the  lovera  of  liberty,  which  must  needs 
perish  or  be  suspended,  either  by  the  horrors  of  anar- 
chy, or  by  the  absolute  Power,  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment most  be  invested,  in  order  to  prevenrthem. 
In  short,  with  the  exception  of  men  desperate  from 
guilt  or  debt,  or  mad  with  the  blackest  ambition, 
there  is  no  class  or  description  of  men  who  can  have 
the  least  Interest  in  producing  or  permitting  a  Bank- 
ruptcy. If  then,  neither  experience  has  acquainted 
us  with  any  national  impoverishment  or  embarrasa* 
roent  from  the  increase  of  National  Debt,  nor  theory 
renders  such  effects  comprehensible,  (for  the  predic- 
tions of  Hume  went  on  the  false  assumption,  that  a 
port  only  of  the  Nation  was  interested  in  the  preser* 
vation  of  the  Public  Credit)  on  what  authority  are  we 
to  ground  our  apprehensions  ?  Does  History  record  a 
single  Nation,  in  which  relatively  to  Taxation  there 
were  no  privileged  or  exempted  classes,  in  which 
there  were  no  compulsory  prices  of  labor,  and  in 
which  the  interest  of  all  the  diflerent  classes  and  all 
the  different  districts,  were  mutually  dependent  and 
vitally  coorganized,  as  in  Great  Britain — has  History, 
I  say,  recorded  a  single  instance  of  such  a  Nation 
ruined  or  dissolved  by  the  weight  of  Taxation  ?  In 
France  there  was  no  public  credit,  no  communion  of 
Interests :  its  unprincipled  Government  and  the  pro- 
ductive and  taxable  Classes  were  as  two  Individuals 
with  separate  Interests.  Its  Bankruptcy  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it  are  sufficiently  comprehensible.  Tet 
the  Cahiers,  or  the  instructions  and  complaints  sent 
to  the  National  Assembly,  from  the  Towns  and  Pro- 
vinces of  France,  (an  immense  mass  of  documents  in- 
deed, but  without  examination  and  patient  perusal  of 
which,  no  man  Is  entitled  to  write  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution)  these  proved,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  the  amount  of  the  Taxes  was  one  only,  and 
that  a  subordinate  cause  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment Indeed,  if  the  amount  of  the  Taxes  could  be 
disjoined  from  the  mode  of  raising  them,  it  might  be 
fairly  denied  to  have  been  a  cause  at  all.  Holland 
was  taxed  as  heavily  and  as  equally  as  ourselves; 
but  was  it  by  Taxation  that  Holland  was  reduced  to 
iti  present  miseries  ? 

The  mode  in  which  Taxes  are  supposed  to  act  on 

the  marketableness  of  our  manufactures  in  foreign 

marts,  I  shall  examine  on  some  future  occasion,  when 

'  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  in  a  more  satiifiictory  wiv 
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than  has  been  hitherto  done,  to  my  apprehension  at 
least,  the  real  mode  in  which  Taxes  act,  and  how  and 
why  and  to  what  extent  they  affect  the  wealth,  and 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  well-being  of  a  na- 
tion. But  in  the  present  exigency,  when  the  safety 
of  the  nation  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  sense 
which  the  people  at  large  have  of  the  comparative 
excellencies  of  the  Laws  and  Government,  and  on 
the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  the  legislators  and  en- 
lightened classes  in  detecting,  exposing,  and  removing 
its  many  particular  abuses  and  corruptions  on  the 
other,  right  views  on  this  subject  of  Taxation  are  of 
such  especial  importance;  and  I  have  besides  in  my 
inmost  nature  such  a  loathing  of  factious  falsehoods 
and  moh-gycophaneyt  i.  e,  the  flattering  of  the  multi- 
tude by  informing  against  their  betters ;  that  I  caniMt 
but  revert  to  that  point  of  the  subject  from  which  \ 
began,  namely,  that  tiie  wkight  of  Taxes  is  to  be 

CALC(7LATED  NOT  BT  WHAT  IS  JAIO,  BUT  BY  WHAT  18 

LEFT.  What  matters  it  to  a  man,  that  he  pays  six 
times  more  Taxes  than  his  father  did,  if,  notwith- 
standing, he  with  the  same  portion  of  exertion  enjoys 
twice  the  comforts  which  his  father  did  ?  Now  this 
I  solemnly  affirm  to  be  the  case  in  general,  through- 
oat  England,  according  to  all  the  facta  which  I  have 
collected  during  an  examination  of  years,  wherever 
I  have  travelled,  and  wherever  I  have  been  resident 
(I  do  not  speak  of  Ireland,  or  the  lowlands  of  Soot- 
land  :  and  if  I  may  trust  to  what  I  myself  saw  and 
beard  there,  I  must  even  except  the  Highlands.)  In 
the  conversation  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  taking 
place  in  the  sooth-west  of  England,  by  the  assistance 
of  one  or  other  of  the  company,  we  went  through 
every  family  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  and  my 
assertion  was  found  completely  accurate,  though  the 
place  had  no  one  advantage  over  others,  and  many 
disadvantages,  that  heavy  one  in  particular,  the  non- 
reaidence  and  frequent  change  of  its  Rectors,  the 
living  being  always  given  to  (Hie  of  the  Canons  of 
Windsor,  and  resigned  on  the  acceptance  of  better 
preferment  It  was  even  asserted,  and  not  only  as- 
serted but  proved,  by  my  friend  (who  has  from  his 
earliest  youth  devoted  a  strong,  original  understand- 
ing, and  a  heart  warm  and  benevolent  even  to  enthu- 
siasm, to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  laboring 
class,)  that  every  sober  Laborer,  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
land at  least,  who  should  not  marry  till  thirty,  might, 
without  any  hardship  or  extreme  self-denial,  oom- 
nence  house-keeping  at  the  age  of  thirty,  with  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  belong- 
ing to  him.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  on  seeing  this 
Easay,  my  iilend  will  communicate  to  me  the  proof 
in  detail  Bat  the  price  of  labor  in  the  south-west 
of  England  is  full  one-third  less  than  in  the  greater 
number,  if  not  all,  of  the  Northern  Counties.  What 
then  is  wanting?  Not  the  repeal  of  Taxes;  but  the 
moreased  activity  both  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the 
land,  in  securing  the  inttruction  of  the  lower  classes. 
A  system  of  education  is  wanting,  such  a  system  as 
that  discovered,  and  to  the  blessings  of  thousands 
raalized,  by  Dr.  Bell,  which  I  never  am,  or  can  be 
weary  of  praising,  while  my  heart  retains  any  spark 
of  regard  for  Human  Nature,  or  of  reverence  for 


Human  Virtue— A  system,  by  which  in  the  veiy  set 
of  receiving  knowledge,  the  best  virtues  and  motf 
useful  qualities  of  the  moral  character  are  avi-akened, 
developed,  and  formed  into  babita.  Were  there  ■ 
Bishop  of  Durham  (no  odds  whether  a  temporal  ori 
spiritual  Lord)  in  every  county  or  half  county,  and  i 
Clergyman  enlightened  with  the  views  and  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  every  parish,  we  might 
bid  defiance  to  the  present  weight  of  Taxes,  and 
boldly  challenge  the  whole  world  to  show  a  Pea 
santry  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  English,  or  with 
equal  chances  of  improving  their  situation,  and  of  w* 
curing  an  old  age  of  repooe  and  comfort  to  a  life  of 
cheerful  industry. 

I  will  add  another  anecdote,  as  it  demonstrates,  in* 
controvertibly,  the  error  of  the  vulgar  opinion,  thst 
Taxes  make  things  really  dear,  taking  in  the  whole  of 
a  man's  expenditure.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
passed  some  yean  in  America,  was  questiooed  by  sn 
American  Tradesman,  in  one  of  their  cities  of  the  se- 
cond class,  concerning  the  namca  and  number  of  our 
Taxes  and  rates.  The  answer  seemed  periecdy  to 
astound  him :  and  he  exchiimed,  **  How  is  it  posuble 
that  men  can  live  in  such  a  country  f  In  tins  hmd  of 
liberty  we  never  see  the  fiice  of  a  Tbz-gatherer,  nor 
hear  of  a  duty  except  in  our  aeaports."  My  friend, 
who  was  perfect  master  of  the  question,  made  weat- 
blance  of  turning  off  the  conversation  to  another  sub- 
ject: and  then,  without  any  apparent  reference  to 
the  former  topic,  asked  the  American,  for  what  sum 
he  thought  a  man  could  live  in  such  and  such  a  style, 
with  so  many  servants,  in  a  house  of  such  dimensiooi 
and  such  a  situation  (still  keeping  in  his  mind  the 
situation  of  a  thriving  and  respectable  shopkeeper 
and  househokler  in  diflerent  parts  of  England,)  tint 
supposing  him  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  or  iNew 
York,  and  then  in  some  town  of  seomdary  impor- 
tance. Having  received  a  detailed  answer  to  these 
questions,  he  proceeded  to  convince  the  American, 
that  notwithstanding  all  our  Taxes,  a  man  migtit  live 
in  the  same  style,  but  with  incomparably  greater 
comforts,  on  the  same  income  in  London  as  in  New 
York,  and  on  a  considerably  less  income  in  Exeter  or 
Bristol,  than  in  any  American  provincial  town  of  the 
same  relative  importance.  It  would  be  insulting  my 
Readen  to  discuss  on  how  much  less  a  penon  may 
vegetate  or  brutalize  in  the  bock  aettlements  of  the 
republic,  than  he  could  live  as  a  man,  as  a  rational 
and  social  being,  in  an  EngUsh  village ;  and  it  would 
be  wasting  time  to  inform  him,  that  whera  moi  are 
comparatively  few,  and  unoccupied  land  is  in  inex- 
haustible abundance,  the  Laborer  and  common  Me- 
chanic must  needs  receive  (not  only  nominally  but 
really)  higher  wages  than  in  a  populous  and  fully-oo- 
cupied  country.  But  that  the  American  Laborer  ■ 
therefore  happier,  or  even  in  possession  of  more  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  than  a  sober  or  indus 
trious  English  Laborer  or  Mechanic,  remains  to  be 
proved.  In  conducting  the  comparison  we  must  not 
however  exclude  the  operation  of  moral  cai»ea,wh«n 
these  causes  are  not  accidental,  but  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  constitution  of  the  Go> 
vemment  and  Society.    Thia  being  the  caae/  Udsi 
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tway  from  the  American's  wagei  all  the  Taxes 
which  his  insolence,  sloth,  and  attachment  to  spirit- 
OUB  liquors  impose  on  him,  and  judge  of  the  remain- 
der by  his  house,  his  household  furniture  and  utensils 
^-vod  if  I  have  not  been  grievously  deceived  by 
dioee  whose  veracity  and  good  sense  I  have  found 
unquestionable  in  all  other  respects,  the  cottage  of  an 
honest  English  husbandman,  in  the  service  of  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  Farmer,  who  is  paid  for  his  la- 
bor at  the  price  usual  in  Yorkshire  or  Northumber- 
land, would  in  the  mind  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank 
of  life,  who  had  seen  a  true  account  of  America,  ex- 
cite no  ideas  favorable  to  emigration.  This  however, 
I  confess,  is  a  balance  of  morals  rather  than  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  proves,  however,  that  where  foresight 
and  good  morals  exist,  the  Taxes  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  industrious  man's  comforts. 

Dr.  Price  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  the  En- 
glish nation  (for  it  is  a  curious  (act,  that  the  fancy  of 
our  calamitous  situation  is  a  sort  of  necessary  sauce 
without  which  our  real  prosperity  would  become  in- 
sipid to  us)  Dr.  Price,  I  say,  alarmed  the  country  with 
pretended  proofs  that  the  island  was  in  a  rapid  state 
of  depopulation,  that  England  at  the  Revolution  had 
been.  Heaven  knows  how  much!  more  populous; 
and  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  or  about  the  Re- 
fiNination,  (!!!)  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
might  have  been  greater  than  even  at  the  Revolu- 
tioQ.  My  old  mathematical  master,  a  man  of  an  un- 
eommonly  clear  head,  answered  this  blundering  book 
of  the  worthy  Doctor's,  and  left  not  a  stone  unturned 
of  the  pompous  cenotaph  in  which  the  effigy  of  the 
still-living  and  bustling  English  prosperity  lay  inter- 
red. And  yet  so  much  more  suitable  was  the  Doc- 
tor's book  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  to  the  No- 
Tember  mood  of  (what  is  called)  the  Public,  that 
Mr.  Wales's  pamphlet,  though  a  master-piece  of  per- 
spicacity as  well  as  perspicuity,  was  scarcely  heard 
of  This  tendency  to  political  nightmares  in  our 
countrymen  reminds  me  of  a  superstition,  or  rather 
nervous  disease,  not  uncommon  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  which  men,  though  broad  awake,  im- 
agine they  see  themselves  lying  dead  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  them.  The  act  of  Parliament  for  ascer- 
taining the  population  of  the  empire  has  laid  forever 
this  uneasy  ghost :  and  now,  forsooth !  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  from  the  excess  of  population,  and  he 
who  would  prevent  the  poor  from  rotting  away  in 
disease,  misery,  and  wickedness,  is  an  enemy  to  his 
ooimtry!  A  lately  deceased  miser,  of  imroense 
wealth,  is  reported  to  have  been  so  delighted  with 
this  splendid  discovery,  as  to  have  oflfercd  a  hand- 
some annuity  to  the  Author,  in  part  of  payment,  for 
this  new  and  welcome  piece  of  heart-armor.  This, 
however,  we  may  deduce  from  the  fact  of  our  in- 
creased population,  that  if  clothing  and  food  had  ac- 
tuaUy  become  dearer  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
procuring  them,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  ascribe  this 
eflect  to  increased  Taxation,  as  to  attribute  the  scan- 
tineas  of  fare,  at  a  public  ordinary,  to  the  landlord's 
bill,  when  twice  the  usual  number  of  guests  had  sat 
down  to  the  same  number  of  dishes.  But  the  iact  is 
notoriously  otherwise,  and  every  man  has  the  means 


'  of  discovering  it  in  his  own  house  and  in  that  of  his 
neighbor,  provided  that  he  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  disturbing  forces  of  individual  vice  and 
imprudence.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  put  it  to  the  a>n- 
sciences  of  our  literary  demagogues,  whether  a  lie, 
for  the  purposes  of  creating  public  disunion  and  de- 
jection, is  not  as  much  a  lie,  as  one  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  discord  among  individuals.  I  entreat  my 
readers  to  recollect,  that  the  present  question  does 
not  concern  the  eflects  of  taxation  on  the  public  inde- 
pendence and  on  the  supposed  balance  of  the  free 
constitutional  powers,  (from  which  said  balance,  as 
well  as  from  the  balance  of  trade,  I  own,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  elicit  one  ray  of  common  sense.) 
That  the  nature  of  our  constitution  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  funding  system,  I  do  not  deny :  whe- 
ther for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  whole,  will  form  part 
of  my  Essay  on  the  British  Constitution  as  it  actually 
exists. 

There  are  many  and  great  public  evils,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  lamented,  some  of  which  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be  removed,  and  none  of  which  can 
consistently  with  wisdom  or  honesty  be  kept  con- 
cealed from  the  public.  As  far  as  these  originate  in 
fiilse  Principles,  or  in  the  contempt  or  neglect  of 
right  ones  (and  as  such  belonging  to  the  plan  of  The 
Friend,)  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  known  my  opi- 
nions concerning  them,  with  the  same  fearless  sim- 
plicity with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  expose  the 
errors  of  discontent  and  the  artifices  of  faction.  But 
for  the  very  reason  that  there  are  great  evils,  the 
more  does  it  behove  us  not  to  open  out  on  a  false 
scent 

I  will  conclude  this  Essay  with  the  examination  of 
an  article  in  a  provincial  paper  of  a  recent  date, 
which  is  now  lying  before  me ;  the  accidental  peru- 
sal of  which,  occasioned  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
remarks.  In  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  mis- 
take, I  must  premise,  that  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
intention  of  defending  the  plan  or  conduct  of  our  late 
expeditions,  and  should  be  grossly  calumniated  if  I 
were  represented  as  an  advocate  for  carelessness  or 
prodigality  in  the  management  of  the  public  purse. 
The  money  may  or  may  not  have  been  culpably 
wasted.  I  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  general 
falsehood  of  the  principle  in  the  article  here  cited ; 
for  I  am  convinced,  that  any  hopes  of  reform  origina- 
ting in  such  notions,  must  end  in  disappointment  and 
public  mockery. 

••  ONLY  A  FEW  MILUONB ! 

We  have  unfortunately  of  late  been  so  much  aeenstomed 
to  read  of  milUom  being  >pent  in  one  expedition,  and  milliooa 
being  ipcnt  in  another,  that  a  comparative  insignifioance  b 
attached  to  an  immenm  sam  of  money,  by  calling  it  only  a 
few  millumM.  Perhaps  tome  of  oar  reader*  may  have  tbeir 
jadgroent  a  little  improTed  by  making  a  few  calculations, 
like  thoae  below,  on  the  milliou  which  it  hai  been  ettimated 
will  be  lost  to  the  nation  by  the  late  expedition  to  Holland : 
and  then  perhaps,  they  will  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  many  mil- 
Kotw  which  are  annually  expended  in  expedition,  which  have 
almoet  invariably  ended  in  absolute  Inea. 

In  the  fimt  place,  with  tea*  money  than  it  coat  the  nation  to 
take  Walchcren.  &c.  with  the  view  of  taking  or  destroying 
the  Frenrh  fleet  at  Antwerp,  consiating  of  nine  sail  of  the 
line,  we  could  have  completely  built  and  equipped,  readf  fot 
sea,  s  fleet  of  apwarda  of  one  kmtdred  tail  ojf  the  /um. 
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Or.  •eeondly,  a  new  town  coald  be  built  in  eTorf  coontj  of 
England,  and  each  town  conaiit  of  upwanU  of  1.000  rabttao- 
tial  houies,  for  a  km  sum. 

Or.  thirdly,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  give  100/.  to 
9.000  poor  familiei  in  every  county  in  England  and  Walea. 

Or,  fourthly,  it  wuuM  be  more  than  sufficient  to  give  a 
handsome  marriage  portion  to  200,000  young  women,  who 
probably,  if  they  had  even  lea*  than  50/.  would  not  kmg  re- 
main unaolicited  to  enter  the  happy  state. 

Or.  fifthly,  a  much  less  sum  would  enable  the  legislature  to 
establish  a  life  boat  in  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
provide  for  10  or  19  men  to  be  kept  in  constant  attendance 
on  each;  and  100.000/.  conid  be  funded,  the  interest  of  which 
to  be  applied  in  premiums,  to  those  who  should  prove  to  be 
particularly  active  in  saving  lives  from  wrecks,  &c.  and  to 
provide  for  the  widows  and  chiMien  of  those  men  who  may 
accidentally  lose  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

This  interesting  appropriation  of  10  millions  storliog,  4nay 
lead  our  readers  to  think  of  the  great  good  that  can  be  done 
by  onlg  a  few  millions.'* 

The  expoeura  of  this  calculation  will  require  but  a 
few  aentences.  Theae  ten  millions  were  expended, 
I  preaume,  in  arms,  artillery,  ammunition,  clothing, 
provision,  &c.  &c.  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  British  subjects:  and  I  presume  that  all 
these  consumablet  were  produced  by,  and  purchased 
from,  other  British  subjects.  Now  d tiring  the  build- 
ing of  these  new  towns  for  a  thousand  inhabitants 
each  in  every  county,  or  the  distribution  of  the  hun- 
dred pound  bonk  notes  to  the  two  thousand  poor  fa- 
milies, were  the  industrious  ship-builders,  clothiers, 
charcoal-burners,  gunpowder-makers,  gunsmiths,  cu^ 
lera,  cannon-founders,  tailon,  and  shoemakers,  to  be 
left  unemployed  and  starving  f  or  our  brave  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  have  remained  without  food  and  rai- 
ment 7  And  where  is  the  proof,  that  these  ten  mil- 
lions, which  (observe)  all  remain  in  the  kingdom,  do 
not  circulate  as  beneficially  in  the  one  way  as  they 
would  in  the  other?  Which  is  better?  To  give 
money  to  the  idle,  the  hotises  to  thoee  who  do  not  ask 
ibr  them,  and  towns  to  coimtiea  which  have  already 
perhaps  too  many  ?  Or  to  afibrd  opporttmity  to  the 
industrious  to  earn  their  bread,  and  to  the  enterprising 
to  better  their  circumstances,  and  perhaps  found  new 
families  of  independent  proprietors  ?  The  only  mode, 
not  absolutely  absurd,  of  considering  the  subject, 
would  be,  not  by  the  calculation  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, but  of  the  labor,  of  which  the  money  is  a 
symbol.  But  then  the  question  would  be  removed 
altogether  from  the  expedition :  for  assuredly,  neither 
the  armies  were  raised,  nor  the  fleets  built  or  manned 
for  the  sake  of  conquering  the  Isleof  Walcheren,nor 
would  a  single  regiment  have  been  disbcmded,  or  a 
single  sloop  paid  off,  though  the  Isle  of  Walcheren 
had  never  existed.  The  whole  dispute,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  to  this  one  question :  whether  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  would  not  be  better  employed  in 
making  canals  for  instance,  or  cultivating  waste  lands, 
than  in  fighting  or  in  learning  to  fight;  and  the 
tradesman,  drc.  in  making  grey  coats  instead  of  red 
or  blue  —  and  ploughshares,  &c,  instead  of  arms. 
When  I  reflect  on  the  state  of  China  and  the  moml 
character  of  the  Chinese,  I  dare  not  positively  afHrm 
that  it  would  be  better.  When  the  flfleen  millions, 
which  form  our  present  population,  shall  have  at- 
tained to  the  same  purity  of  morals  and  of  primitive 
'ihristianity,  and  shall  be  capable  of  being  governed 


by  the  same  admirable  discipline,  as  the  Society  of 
the  Friends,  I  doubt  not  that  we  should  all  be  Qoa 
kers  in  this  as  in  Uie  other  points  of  their  moral  do» 
trine.  But  were  this  transfer  of  employment  desin- 
ble,  is  it  practicable  at  present,  is  it  in  our  power t 
These  men  Arnoio,  that  it  is  not.  What  then  does  s^ 
Uieir  reasoning  amotmt  to  ?    Nonsense ! 


ESSAY   IV. 


1  have  not  intentionally  either  hidden  or  disguised  the  Trutk. 
like  an  advocate  ashamed  of  his  client,  or  a  bribed  ae- 
comptant  who  falsifies  the  quotient  to  make  the  binkropl's 
ledger  square  with  the  creditor's  inventory.  My  consdenee 
forbids  the  uso  of  falsehood  and  the  arts  of  conceahnent ; 
and  were  it  otherwise,  yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  systsai 
which  has  produced  and  protected  so  great  prosperity,  can- 
not stand  in  need  of  them.  If  therefore  Honesty  aod  the 
Knowledge  of  the  whole  Truth  be  the  things  you  aim  at, 
you  will  find  my  principles  suited  to  your  ends .-  and  as  1 
like  not  the  democratic  forms,  so  am  I  not  fond  of  any  ethsn 
above  the  rest.  That  a  succesuon  of  wise  and  godly  men 
may  be  secured  to  the  nation  in  the  highest  power  is  that 
to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  in  this  Essay,  whirk 
if  you  will  read,  perhaps  you  may  see  the  error  of  those 
principles  which  have  led  you  into  errors  of  practjee.  1 
wrote  it  purposely  for  the  use  of  the  multitude  of  well-mean- 
ing people,  that  are  tempted  in  these  times  to  usurp  anthor- 
ity  and  meddle  with  government  before  they  have  any  eaD 
from  duly  or  tolerable  understanding  of  its  principles.  I  ne- 
ver intended  it  for  learned  men  versed  in  politics ;  but  for 
such  as  will  be  practitioners  before  they  have  been  students." 

BAXTER'S  Holw  Commonwealtk,  or  Political  Apko- 

riems. 


The  metaphysical  (or  as  I  have  proposed  to  call 
them,  metapolUicojC)  reasonings  hitherto  discussed,  be- 
long to  Government  in  the  abstract.  But  there  is  a 
second  class  of  Reasoners,  who  argue  for  a  change 
in  our  Government  from  former  usage,  and  from  sta- 
tutes still  in  force,  or  which  have  been  repealed,  (so 
these  writers  afHrm)  either  through  a  corrupt  influ- 
ence, or  to  ward  off  temporary  hazard  or  inconve- 
nience. This  class,  which  is  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  names  of  many  intelligent  and  virtuous  patriots, 
are  advocates  for  reform  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  They  ^^ish  to  bring  back  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  certain  form,  which  they  affirm  it 
to  have  once  possessed ;  and  would  melt  the  bullioo 
anew  in  order  to  recast  it  in  the  original  mould. 

The  answer  to  all  arguments  of  this  nature  is  obvi- 
ous, and  to  my  understanding  appears  decisive. 
These  Reformers  assume  the  character  of  Legislators 
or  of  Advisers  of  the  Legislature,  not  that  of  Law 
Judges  or  appellants  to  Courts  of  Law.  Stmdiy  sta- 
tutes concerning  the  rights  of  electors  (we  will  sup- 
pose) still  exist;  so  likewise  do  sundry  statutes  on 
other  subjects  (on  witchcraft  for  instance)  which 
change  of  circumstances  has  rendered  obsolete,  or 
increased  information  shown  to  be  absurd.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  expediency  of  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  them,  and  their  suitableness  to  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  the  kingdom,  must  first  be 
proved :  and  on  this  proof  must  be  rested  all  rational 
claims  for  the  enforcement  of  the  statutea  fimf  ha^« 
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not,  no  leM  than  for  the  re-acting  of  thoee  that  have 
been,  repealed.    If  the  authority  of  the  men,  who 
fint  enacted  the  Lau-a  in  question,  is  to  weigh  with 
VB,  it  must  be  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  wise 
men.    But  the  wisdom  of  Legislation  consists  in  the 
adaptation  of  Laws  to  circumstances.    If  then  it  can 
be  proved,  that  the  circumstances,  under  which  those 
laws  were  enacted,  no  longer  exist;  and  that  other 
circumstances  altogether  difierent,  and  in  some  in- 
stances opposite,  have  taken  their  place;  we  have 
die  best  grounds  for  supposing,  that  if  the  men  were 
DOW  alive,  they  would  not  pass  the  same  statutes.  In 
other  words,  the  spirit  of  the  statute  interpreted  by 
the  int<tntion  of  the  Legislator  would  annul  the  letter 
of  it.    It  is  not  indeed  impossible,  that  by  a  rare  feli- 
city of  accident  the  same  law  may  apply  to  two  sets 
of  circumstances.    But  surely  the  presumption  is,  that 
regulations  well  adapted  for  the  manners,  the  social 
distinctions,  and  the  slate  of  property,  of  opinion,  and 
of  external  relations  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
fred, or  even  in  that  of  Edward  the  First,  will  not  be 
well  suited  to  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third.    For  instance:  at  the  time 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  and  inferior 
farmers  were  in  a  state  of  villenage,  when  Sussex 
alooe  contained  seven  thousand,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
twelve  hundred  families  of  bondsmen,  it  was  the  law 
of  the  land  that  every  freeman  should  vote  in  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Nation  personally  or  by  his  representa- 
tive.    An  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  IGGO  confirm- 
ed what  a  concurrence  of  causes  had  previously  ef- 
fected .-—every  Englishman  is  now  bom  free,  the  lava's 
of  the  land  are  the  birth-right  of  every  native,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  honorary  privileges  all 
classes  obey  the  same  Laws.    Now,  argues  one  of 
oar  political  writers,  it  being  made  the  constitution 
of  the  land  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  that  every  free- 
man  should  have  a  vote,  and  all  Englishmen  being 
DOW  bom  free,  therefore,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
land,  every  Englishman  has  now  a  right  to  vote.  How 
shall  we  reply  to  this  without  breach  of  that  respect, 
to  which  the  Reasoner  at  least,  if  not  the  Reasoning, 
ia  entitled  ?  If  it  be  the  definition  of  a  pun,  that  it  is 
the  eonfusion  of  two  different  meanings,  under  the 
same  or  similar  sound,  we  might  almost  characterize 
this  argument  as  being  grounded  on  a  grave  pun. 
Our  ancestors  established  the  right  of  voting  in  a  par^ 
tienlar  class  of  men,  forming  at  that  time  the  middle 
lank  of  society,  and  known  to  be  all  of  them,  or  al- 
most all,  legal  proprietora— and  these  were  then  call- 
ed the  Freemen  of  England :  therefore  they  establish- 
ed it  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  in  those  who  pos- 
sess no  property,  because  these  too  are  now  called  by 
the  same  name ! !    Under  a  similar  pretext,  grounded 
on  the  same  precious  logic,  a  Mameluke  Bey  extort- 
ed a  large  contribution  from  the  Egyptian  Jews: 
"These  books  (the  Pentateuch)  are  authentic?"— 
YeM  !    **  Well,  the  debt  then  is  acknowledged :— and 
DOW  the  receipt,  or  the  money,  or  your  heads!     The 
Jewt  borrowed  a  large  treasure  frnm  the  Egyptians; 
bat  you  are  the  Jews,  and  on  you,  therefore,  I  call  for 
the  repayment."    Besides,  if  a  law  is  to  be  interpretp 
ed  by  the  known  intention  of  its  makers,  the  Parlia- 
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ment  in  1660.  which  declared  all  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land freemen,  but  neither  altered  nor  meant  thereby 
to  alter  the  limitations  of  the  right  of  election,  did  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  except  that  right  from  rhe 
common  privileges  of  Englishmen,  as  Englishmen. 

A  moment's  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  every 
single  Statute  is  made  under  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  other  La\^-s,  with  which  it  is  meant  to  co-exist, 
and  by  which  its  action  is  to  be  modified  and  de- 
'  terroined.  In  the  legislative  as  in  the  religious  code. 
;  the  text  must  not  be  taken  without  the  context 
Now,  I  think,  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  Reform- 
ers themselves  to  make  choice  between  the  civil  and 
political  privileges  of  Englishmen  at  present,  con- 
sidered as  one  sum  total,  and  those  of  ou  r  Ancestors 
in  any  former  period  of  our  History,  considered  as 
another,  on  the  old  principle,  take  one  and  leave  the 
other;  but  whichever  you  take^  take  it  all  or  none. 
Laws  seldom  become  obsolete  as  long  as  they  are 
both  useful  and  practicable;  but  should  there  be  an 
exception,  there  is  no  other  way  of  reviving  its  val- 
idity, but  by  convincing  the  existing  Legislature  of 
its  undiminished  practicability  and  expedience ;  which 
in  all  essential  points  is  the  same  as  the  recommend- 
ing of  a  new  Law.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  third 
class  of  the  advocates  of  Reform,  those,  namely,  who 
leaving  ancient  statutes  to  Lawyers  and  Historians, 
and  universal  principles  with  the  demonstrable  de- 
ductions from  them  to  the  Schools  of  Logic,  Mathe- 
matics, Theology,  and  Ethics,  rest  all  their  measures, 
which  they  wish  to  see  adopted,  wholly  on  Uieir  ex- 
pediency. Consequently,  they  must  hold  themselves 
prepared  to  give  such  proof,  as  the  nature  of  com- 
parative expediency  admits,  and  to  bring  forward 
such  evidence,  as  experience  and  ^e  logic  of  proba- 
bility can  supply,  that  the  plans  which  they  recom- 
mend for  adoption,  are :  fint,  practicable ;  secondly, 
suited  to  the  existing  circumstances ;  and  bstly,  ne- 
cessary, or  at  least  requisite,  and  such  as  will  enable 
the  Government  to  accomplish  more  perfectly  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  These  are  the 
three  indispensable  conditions  of  all  prudent  change, 
the  credentials,  with  which  Wisdom  never  fails  to 
furnish  her  public  envoys.  Whoever  brings  forward 
a  measure  that  combines  this  threefold  excellence, 
whether  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  or  by  means  of 
the  Press,  merits  emphatically  the  title  of  a  patriotic 
Statesman.  Neither  are  they  without  a  fair  claim  to 
respectful  attention  as  State-Counselbrs,  who  fully 
aware  of  these  conditions,  and  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  them,  employ  their  time 
and  talents  in  making  the  attempt  An  imperfect 
plan  is  not  necessarily  a  useless  plan :  and  in  a  com- 
plex enigma  the  greatest  ingenuity  is  not  always 
shown  by  him  who  first  gives  the  complete  solution. 
The  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant,  when  he  has 
the  giant's  shoulders  to  mount  on. 

Thus,  as  perspicuously  as  I  could,  I  have  exposed 
the  erroneous  principles  of  political  Philesophy,  and 
pointed  out  the  one  only  ground  on  which  the  con- 
stitution of  Governments  can  be  either  condemned 
or  justified  by  wise  men. 

If  I  interpret  aright  the  signs  of  the  timea,  tbtt 
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branch  of  politics  which  relatet  to  the  necenity  and 
practicability  of  infusing  new  life  into  our  Legisla- 
ture, as  the  best  means  of  securing  talent  and  viis- 
dom  in  the  Cabinet,  will  shortly  occupy  the  public 
attention  with  a  paramount  interest  *  I  would  glad- 
ly therefore  suggest  the  proper  state  of  feeling  and 
the  right  preparatory  notions  with  which  this  disqui- 
sition should  be  entered  upon :  and  I  do  not  kiK>w 
how  I  can  efiect  this  more  naturally,  than  by  relating 
the  facts  and  circumstances  which  influenced  my 
own  mind.  I  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  egotism,  as 
in  the  communications  and  conversations  which  I 
am  about  to  mention  as  having  occurred  to  me  during 
my  residence  abroad,  I  am  no  otherwise  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  than  as  being  the  passive  receiver  or  audi- 
tor. But  above  all,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the 
following  paragraphs  I  speak  as  a  Christian  Moralist, 
not  as  a  Statesman. 

To  examine  any  thing  wisely,  two  conditions  are 
requisite:  first,  a  distinct  notion  of  the  desirable 
KNOfl,  in  the  complete  accomplishment  of  which 
would  consist  the  perfection  of  such  a  thing,  or  its 
ideal  excellence ;  and,  secondly,  a  cali)i  and  kindly 
mode  of  feeling,  without  which  we  shall  hardly  fail 
either  to  overlook,  or  not  to  make  due  allowances  for, 
the  circumstances  which  prevent  these  ends  from 
being  all  perfectly  realized  in  the  particular  thing 
which  we  are  to  examine.  For  instance,  we  must 
have  a  general  notion  what  a  Man  can  be  and  ought 
to  be,  before  we  can  fitly  proceed  to  determine  on 
ihe  merits  or  demerits  of  any  one  individual.  For 
the  examination  of  our  own  Government,  I  prepared 
my  mind,  therefore,  by  a  short  Catechism,  which  I 
shall  communicate  in  the  next  Essay,  and  on  which 
the  letter  and  anecdotes  that  follow,  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  be  found  an  amusing,  if  not  an  instructive 
commentary. 


ESSAY  V. 


Hoe  potiimmuin  pacto  felieein  ac  macnam  rerem  to  fore  ju- 
dieau :  Don  ti  qoam  pinrimit  aed  ii  qnam  optimis  imperet. 
Proinde  parum  ewe  putat  juatit  praaidiia  regnnm  auum  mu- 
niiaae,  niii  idem  viria  eruditione  juxta  ac  viin  integritate 
proecellentibiu  ditet  atque  honeaieU  Nimirum  intellicit  haec 
demum  evae  vera  regni  decora,  haa  veraa  opei :  banc  veram 
etoiiniiunquam  tecalit  ceaauram  gluriam. — ERAS.  Rot.  R. 
S.  Ponckerio,  Ejrise.  Pariiien,  Epittola. 

TVanslation. — Judging  that  he  will  have  emplofed  the  moat 
eflfeciual  moana  of  being  ahappr  and  powerfal  king,  not  by 
governing  the  moat  numtfS^*  but  the  moat  moral  people. 
He  deemed  of  Mnall  ■u(BcieD|7  to  have  protected  the  coun- 
try by  fleets  and  garriaon,  unlefa  he  ahould  at  the  aame 
time  enrich  and  ornament  it  with  omo  of  eminent  learnioK 
and  lanctiiy. 


In  what  do  all  States  agree?  A  number  of  men- 
exert— power — in  union.     Wherein  do  they  diflferf 

*  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  five  hundred  petition!  present- 
ed at  the  tame  time  to  the  House  of  Commomi  by  the  Member 
for  Wcatminaicr,  are  to  be  considered  aa  a  fulfilment  of  thii 
prophecy.  1  have  heard  the  echoea  of  a  single  blundcrbuaa, 
oo  one  of  our  Cumberlaod  lakea,  imitate  the  volley  from  a 
whole  regimeot. 


1st  In  the  quality  and  qtiantity  of  the  powert.    Om 
posKfses  Ckrmi^s,  Mechanists,  Merhanies  €f  aUkads, 
Men  of  Science ;  and  the  arts  of  war  and  peace ;  and 
its  Citizens  naiuraUy  strong  and  of  habUual  court^ 
Another  State  may  possess  none  or  a  few  only  of  these, 
or  the  same  more  imperfeedy.    Or  of  two  States  pos- 
sessing ihe  same  in  equal  perfection  the  one  is  man 
numerous  than  the  other,  as  France  and  Switterlaoi. 
2d.  In  the  more  or  less  perfect  union  of  these  powen. 
Compare  Mr.  Leckie's  valuable  and  authentic  does- 
ments  respecting  the  state  of  Sicily  with  the  preeedisg 
Essay  on  Taxation.    3dly.  In  the  greater  or  iesi  te* 
tivity  of  exertion.   Think  of  the  ecclesiastical  Stateand 
its  silent  metropolis,  and  then  of  the  county  ef  LdmcaS' 
ter  and  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  lAverpooL  What 
is  the  condition  of  po  were  exerted  in  tinion  by  a  nom- 
ber  of  men  ?    A  Government.    What  are  the  ends  of 
Government  ?    They  are  of  two  kinds,  negative  and 
positive.    The  negative  ends  of  Government  an  (he 
protection  of  life,  of  personal  freedom,  of  property,  of 
reputation,  and  of  religion,  from  foreign  and  fhxn 
domestic  attacks.   The  positive  ends  are.  IsL  to  make 
the  means  of  subsistence  more  easy  to  each  individ- 
ual :  2d.^that  in  addition  to  the  necessaries  of  life  he 
should  derive  from  the  union  and  division  of  labot 
a  share  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  hu- 
manize and  ennoble  his  nature;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  power  of  perfecting  himself  in  his  own  branch 
of  industry  by  having  those  things  which  he  needs 
provided  for  him  by  other  among  his  fellow-citizens; 
including  the  tools  and  raw  or  manufactured  materi- 
als necessary  for  his  own  employment.    /  knew  a 
profound  mathematician  in  Sicily,  tcAo  had  devoted  a 
full  third  of  his  life  to  the  perfecting  the  discovery  of 
the  Longitude,  and  who  had  convinced  not  only  himsdf 
but  the  principal  mathematicians  of  Messina  and  Pa- 
lermo that  he  had  succeeded ;  but  neither  throughout 
Sicily  or  Naples  could  he  fnd  a  single  Artist  capeUe 
of  constructing  the  instntment  which  he  had  invented.f 
3dly.  The  hope  of  bettering  his  own  condition  and 
that  of  his  children.    The  civilized  man  gives  up  those 
stimulants  of  hope  and  fear  u^ich  constitute  the  dnef 
charm  of  thr  savage  life :  and  yet  his  maker  has  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  brute  that  perisheSy  by  making 
Hope  an  instinct  of  his  nature  and  an  indispensable 
condition  of  his  morcd  and  intellectual  progression. 
But  a  natural  instinct  constituUs  a  natural  right,  as 
far  as  its  gratification  is  compatible  with  Ae  equal 
rights  of  others.    Hence  our  ancestors  classed  those 
who  were  bound  to  the  soil  {qddicti  glA<r)  and  incapo- 


t  The  rood  man.  who  is  poor,  old,  and  blind,  aniveraally 
eateem(>d  for  the  innocence  and  austerity  of  hia  Ufe  not  leai 
than  for  his  learnma,  and  yet  universally  neglected,  except  by 
pertoof  almost  as  poor  as  himself,  strongly  ruminded  me  of  • 
German  epigram  on  Kepler,  which  may  be  thus  tranalated: 

No  mortal  spirit  yet  had  clomb  so  high 
A»  Kepler— yet  his  country  saw  him  die 
For  very  want !  the  minds  alone  he  fed. 
And  so  the  bodies  left  him  without  bread. 

The  (rood  old  man  presented  me  with  the  book  in  which  be 
has  dercrihed  and  demonstrated  hia  invention :  and  I  ahoald 
with  ereat  pleasure  transmit  it  to  any  mathematician  who 
would  fofl  an  interest  in  examining  it  and  commuiuca.UDff  hit 
opinions  on  its  merits. 
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ilr  6^  law  of  altering  tkdr  condition  from  that  of  their 
pmentt,  a»  bondmnen  or  mUeinSt  houxver  advantage' 
mtdjf  tketf  might  otherwise  be  situated.  Reflect  on  the 
HrefMi  ejects  of  castes  in  Hindostant  and  then  transfer 
yoKivel;'  infancy  to  an  English  cottage, 

Where  o'er  the  cndl«d  Infant  beodiof 
Hope  baa  fix'd  her  wiahful  f  ase/* 

ami  the  fond  mother  dreams  of  her  child's  future  for^ 
knows  but  he  may  come  home  a  rich  mer- 
like  such  a  one  t  or  be  a  bishop  or  a  judge  f  The 
prizes  are  indeed  few  onef  rare ;  but  still  they  are  pos- 
mhU :  and  the  hope  is  universal^  and  perhapt  occasions 
wsore  happiness  than  even  its  fulfilment.  Lastly,  the 
d«Telopcnent  of  those  faculties  which  are  essential  to 
hii  human  nature  by  the  knowledge  of  his  moral  and 
rel^oua  duties,  and  the  increase  of  his  intellectuul 
powera  in  as  great  a  degree,  as  is  compatible  with  the 
other  ends  ef  his  social  union,  and  does  not  involve  a 
oontradiction.  The  poorer  Briton  possesses  much  and 
important  knowledge,  which  he  would  not  have  had,  if 
Newton,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  compeers  had  not 
ggisted ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  means  of  science  (tnd 
learning  could  not  exist,  if  all  men  had  a  right  to  be 
profound  Mathematicians  or  men  of  extensive 
ition.  Still  instruction  is  one  of  the  ends  of  Oov- 
emment :  for  it  is  that  only  which  makes  the  abandon- 
wtent  of  the  savage  state  an  absolutk  duty  :  and  that 
Constitution  is  the  best,  under  which  the  average  sum 
of  useful  knowledge  is  the  greatest,  and  the  causes  that 
awaken  and  encourage  talent  and  genius,  the  most  pouy 
erful  and  various. 

These  were  my  preparatory  notions.  The  influ- 
ences under  which  I  proceeded  to  reexamine  our 
etmn  Constitution,  were  the  following,  which  I  give, 
not  exactly  as  they  occurred,  but  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  illustrative  of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  the  preceding  paragraph.  That  we  are  better 
and  happier  than  others  is  indeed  no  reason  for  our 
IKK  becoming  still  better;  especially  as  with  states,  as 
well  as  individuals,  not  to  be  progressive  is  to  be  re- 
trograde. Yet  the  comparison  will  usefully  temper 
the  desire  of  improvement  with  love  and  a  sense  of 
grmtitude  for  what  we  already  are. 

I.  A  Letter  received,  at  Malta  from  an  American 
twicer  of  high  rank,  who  has  since  received  the  thanks 
and  rewards  of  the  congress  for  his  services  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Grand  Cairo,  Dec  13, 1804. 

Sir,— ^The  same  reason,  which  induced  me  to  re- 
quest letters  of  introduction  to  his  Britannic  Majes- 
^s  Agents  here,  suggested  the  propriety  of  showing 
•n  English  jack  at  the  main-top-gallant  mast  head,  on 
entering  the  port  of  Alexandria  on  the  26th  ult  The 
signal  was  recognized ;  and  Mr.  B was  immedi- 
ately on  board. 

We  found  in  port,  a  Turkish  Vice  Admiral,  with  a 
ship  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates :  a  part  of  which 
squadron  is  stationed  there  to  preserve  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country;  with  just  as  much  influence  as 
the  same  number  of  PeUcans  would  have  on  the 
mneBlatioiL 
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On  entering  and  passing  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
I  could  not  but  notice  the  very  marked  satisfaction, 
which  every  expression  and  every  countenance  of  all 
denominations  of  people,  Turks  and  Frenchmen  only 
excepted,  manifested  under  the  impression  that  we 
were  the  avant-courier  of  an  English  army.  They 
had  conceived  this  from  observing  the  English  jack 
at  our  main,  taking  onr  flag  perhaps  for  that  of  a 
saint,  and  because  as  is  common  enough  every  where, 
they  were  ready  to  believe  what  they  wished.  It 
would  have  been  cruel  to  have  undeceived  them : 
consequently  without  positively  assuming  it,  we 
passed  in  the  character  of  Englishmen  among  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  of  society,  and  as  their  allies 
among  those  of  better  information.  Wherever  we 
entered  or  wherever  halted,  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  wretched  inhabitants;  and  stunned  with  their 
benedictions  and  prayers  for  blessings  on  us.  **  Will 
the  English  come  ?  Are  they  coming  f  God  grant 
the  Englinh  may  come !  we  have  no  oommerce — ^we 
have  no  money — we  have  no  bread !  When  will  die 
English  arrive!'*  My  answer  was  uniformly,  Pt^ 
tience!  The  same  tone  was  heard  at  Rosetta  as 
among  the  Alexandrians,  indicative  of  the  same  dis- 
positions; only  it  was  not  so  loud,  because  the  inhab- 
itants are  less  miserable,  although  without  any  traits 
of  happiness.  On  the  fourth  we  left  that  village  lor 
Cairo,  and  for  our  security  as  well  as  to  facilitate  our 
procurement  of  accommodations  during  our  vo]rage. 
as  well  as  our  stay  there,  the  resident  directed  his 

secretary,  Capt.  V ,  to  accompany  us,  and  to  give 

us  lodgings  in  his  house.  We  ascended  the  Nile  lei- 
surely, and  calling  at  several  villages,  it  was  plainly 
perceivable  that  the  rational  partiality,  the  strong  and 
open  expression  of  which  proclaimed  so  loudly  the 
feelings  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  sea  coast,  was  gene- 
ral throughout  the  country :  and  the  prayers  for  the 
return  of  the  English  as  earnest  as  universal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  we  went  on  shore  at 
the  village  of  Sabour.  The  villagers  expressed  an 
enthusiostic  gladness  at  seeing  red  and  blue  unifbrms 
and  round  hats  (the  French,  I  believe,  wear  three- 
cornered  ones.)  Two  days  before,  five  hundred  Al- 
banian deserters  from  the  Viceroy's  army  had  pillaged 
and  \e(i  this  village ;  at  which  they  had  lived  at  free 
quarters  about  four  weeks.— The  famishing  inhabi- 
tonlB  were  now  distressed  with  apprehensions  from 
another  quarter.  A  company  of  wild  Arabs  were 
encamped  in  sight.  They  dreaded  their  ravages  and 
apprised  us  of  danger  from  them.  We  were  eighteen 
in  the  party,  well  armed;  and  a  pretty  brisk  fire 
which  we  raised  around  the  numerous  flocks  of  pi- 
geons and  other  small  fowl  in  the  environs,  must 
have  deterred  them  from  mischief,  if,  as  it  is  most 
probable,  they  had  meditated  any  against  us.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  were  we  on  board  and  under  weigh, 
when  we  saw  these  mounted  marauders  of  the  de- 
sert fall  furiously  upon  the  herds  of  camels,  bufila- 
loes,  and  cattle  of  the  village,  and  drive  many  of 
them  oflf  wholly  unannoyed  on  the  part  of  the  unre- 
sisting inhabiuints,  unless  their  shrieks  could  be 
deemed  an  annoyance.  They  afterwards  attacked 
and  robbed  several  unarmed  boats,  which  were  a 
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few  hoan  astern  of  ui.  The  moet  insennble  most 
■urely  have  been  moved  by  the  situation  of  the  pea- 
■ants  of  that  village.  The  while  we  were  listening 
to  their  complaints,  they  kissed  our  hands,  ami  with 
prostrations  to  the  ground,  rendered  more  affecting 
by  the  inflamed  state  of  the  eyes  almost  universal 
amongst  them,  and  which  the  new  traveller  m^ht 
venially  imagine  to  have  been  the  immediate  effi»ct 
of  weefnng  and  anguish,  they  all  implored  Engluk 
succor.  Their  shrieks  at  the  assault  of  the  wild 
Arabs  seemed  to  implore  the  same  still  more  forcibly, 
whilo  it  testified  what  multiplied  reasons  they  had  to 
implore  it.  I  confess,  I  felt  an  almost  insurmountable 
impulse  to  bring  our  little  party  to  their  relief,  and 
might  perhaps  have  done  a  rash  act,  had  it  not  been 

fi)r  the  calm  and  just  observation  of  Captain  V 's, 

that  "  these  were  common  occurrences,  and  that  any 
relief  which  we  could  aflbrd,  would  not  merely  be 
only  temporary,  but  would  eiasporate  the  plunderers 
to  still  more  atrocious  outrages  after  our  departure." 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  we  landed  near  a 
village.  At  our  approach  the  villagers  fled  :  signals 
of  friendship  brought  some  of  them  to  us.  When 
they  were  told  that  we  were  Englishmen,  they  flock- 
ed around  us  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  offered  their 
services,  and  raised  loud  ejaculations  for  our  estab- 
lishment in  the  country.  Here  we  could  not  procure 
a  pint  of  milk  for  our  cc^Iee.  The  inhabitants  had 
been  plundered  and  chased  from  their  habitations  by 
the  Albanians  and  Desert  Arabs,  and  it  was  but  the 
preceding  day,  they  had  returned  to  their  naked  cot- 
tages. 

Grand  Cairo  differs  from  the  places  already  passed, 
only  as  the  presence  of  the  tyrant  stamps  silence  on 
the  lips  of  misery  with  the  seal  of  terror.  Wretch- 
edness here  assumes  the  form  of  melancholy ;  but 
the  few  whispers  that  are  hazarded,  convey  the  same 
feelings  and  the  same  wishes.  And  wherein  does 
this  misery  and  consequent  spirit  of  revolution  con- 
sist 7  Not  in  any  form  of  government  but  in  a  form- 
less despotism,  an  anarchy  indeed !  for  it  amounts 
literally  to  an  annihilation  of  every  thing  that  can 
merit  the  name  of  government  or  justify  the  use  of 
the  word  even  in  the  laxeat  sense.  Egypt  n  under 
the  most  frightful  despotism,  yet  has  no  master !  The 
Turkish  soldiery,  retrained  by  no  discipline,  seize 
every  thing  by  violence,  not  only  all  that  their  neces- 
sities dictate,  but  whatever  their  caprices  suggest 
The  Mamelukes,  who  dispute  with  these  the  right  of 
domination,  procure  themselves  subsistence  by  means 
as  lawless  though  less  insupportably  oppressive.  And 
the  wild  Arabs  availing  themselves  of  the  occasion, 
plunder  the  defenceless  wherever  they  find  plunder. 
To  finish  the  whole,  the  talons  of  the  Viceroy  fix  (m 
every  thing  which  can  be  changed  into  currency,  in 
order  to  find  the  means  of  eupporting  an  ungovemed, 
disorganized  banditti  of  foreii;n  troops,  who  receive 
the  harvest  of  his  oppression,  desert  and  betray  him. 
Of  all  this  rapine,  robbery,  and  extortion,  the  wretch- 
ed cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  perpetual  victims. — 
A  spirit  of  revolution  is  the  natural  consequence. 

The  reason  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  give  for 
preferring  the  English  to  the  French,  whether  true 


or  false,  is  as  natural  as  it  is  simple,  and  as  mflueniiil 
as  natural.  «•  The  English,*'  say  they,  **  pay  far 
every  thing  —  the  French  pay  nothing,  and  ttke 
every  thing/*  They  do  not  like  this  kind  of  deli- 
verers.     

Well,  thought  I,  af)er  the  perusal  of  this  Letter, 
the  Slave  Trade  (which  had  not  the/i  been  abolished) 
is  a  dreadful  crime,  an  English  iniquity !  and  to  amo- 
tion its  continuance  under  full  conviction  and  parlia- 
mentary confession  of  its  injustice  and  inhumanity, 
is,  if  possible,  still  blacker  guilt.  Would  that  our 
discontents  were  for  a  while  confined  to  our  morel 
wants !  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  our  Consti- 
tution, we  have  at  least  an  eflfective  Government, 
and  that  too  composed  of  men  who  were  bom  with 
us  and  are  to  die  among  us.  We  are  at  least  pre- 
served from  the  incursions  of  foreign  enemies;  the 
intercommunion  of  interests  precludes  a  civil  war, 
and  the  volunteer  spirit  of  the  nation  equally  with 
its  laws,  give  to  the  darkest  lanes  of  our  crowxied 
metropolis  that  quiet  and  security  which  the  remotest 
villager  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  prays  for  in  vain, 
in  his  mud  hovel ! 

JV0<  y«t  tm»lav§d  nor  tPkoUg  vtZ«, 

O  Albion,  O  my  mother  itle ! 

Thy  Talleyi  fair,  at  Eden'a  bowers. 

Glitter rreeo  with  aunDj  showers; 

Thy  grassy  uplands'  centla  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks ; 

(Those  glassy  hills,  those  glitt*rinc  d«Ba 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks) 

^nd  ocean  'mid  kia  uproar  teild 

Speakt  Mnfetw  to  kit  island-ckdd. 

Hence  for  many  a  fearksss  age 

Has  social  quiet  lov'd  thy  shore ; 

Nor  ever  sworded  warrior's  rage 

Or  sack'd  tliy  towers  or  stain'd  thy  fleMs  with  gore. 

COL£RIDG£*8  Poem. 


II.  Anecdote  of  Buonaparte. 
Buonaparte,  during  his  short  stay  at  Malta,  called 
out  the  Maltese  regiments  raised  by  the  Knighti, 
amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the  stoutest  young 
men  of  the  islands.  As  they  were  drawn  up  on  the 
parade,  he  informed  them,  in  a  bombastic  haiangne, 
that  he  had  restored  them  to  liberty ;  but  in  proof 
that  his  attachment  to  them  was  not  bounded  by  thii 
benefaction,  he  would  now  give  them  an  opportuni^ 
of  adding  glory  to  freedom — and  concluding  by  ask- 
ing who  of  them  would  march  forward  to  be  his  iel- 
low-eoldier  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  contribute 
a  flower  of  Maltese  heroism  to  the  immortal  wraathi 
of  fame,  with  which  he  meant  to  crown  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt !  Not  a  man  stirred :  all  gave  a  silent 
refusal.  They  were  instantly  surrounded  by  a  regi- 
ment of  French  soldiers,  marched  to  the  Marino, 
forced  on  board  the  transports,  and  threatened  with 
death  if  any  one  of  them  attempted  his  escape  or 
should  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  islands  of 
Malta  or  Goza.  At  Alexandria  they  were  always 
put  in  front,  both  to  save  the  French  soldiery,  and  to 
prevent  their  running  away :  and  of  the  whole  num 
ber,  fifty  only  survived  to  revisit  their  native  country 
From  one  of  these  survivon  I  firet  learned  this  ftc^ 
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ivluch  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  me  by  several 
if  his  remaining  comrades,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
nspectable  inhabitants  of  Valette. 

This  anecdote  recalled  to  my  mind  an  accidental 
xmversation  with  an  old  countryman  in  a  central 
Ustrict  of  Germany.  I  purposely  omit  names  be- 
the  day  of  retribution  has  come  and  gone  by. 
looking  at  a  strong  fortress  in  the  distance, 
irhich  formed  a  highly  interesting  object  in  a  rich 
ind  Taried  landscaiie,  and  asked  the  old  man,  who 
lad  stopped  to  gaze  at  me,  its  name,  &c.  adding — 
low  beautiful  it  looks !  It  may  be  well  enough  to 
Dok  at,  answered  he,  but  God  keep  all  Christians 
IJixn  being  taken  thither!  He  then  proceeded  to 
^tify  the  curiosity  which  he  had  thus  excited,  by 

nlbrming  me  that  the  Baron had  been  taken 

>at  of  his  bed  at  midnight  and  carried  to  that  fortress 
—that  he  was  not  heard  of  for  nearly  two  years, 
Sfhen  a  soldier  who  had  fled  over  the  boundaries 
KDt  information  to  his  family  of  the  place  and  mode 
)f  his  imprisonment  As  I  have  no  design  to  work 
n  the  feelings  of  my  readers,  I  pass  over  the  shock- 
og  detail :  had  not  the  language  and  countenance 
if  my  informant  precluded  such  a  suspicion,  I  might 
lave  supposed  that  he  had  been  repeating  some  tale 
if  horror  from  a  Romance  of  the  dark  ages.  What 
raa  his  crime !  I  asked — ^The  report  is,  said  the  old 
lan,  that  in  his  capacity  as  minister  he  had  remon- 

trated  with  the concerning  the  extravagance 

f  his  mistress,  an  outlandish  countess  ;  and  that  she 
1  revenge  persuaded  the  sovereign,  that  it  was  the 
iaron  who  had  communicated  to  a  professor  at  Got- 
ngen  the  particulars  of  the  infamous  sale  of  some 
locnand  of  his  subjects  as  soldiers.  On  the  same 
ay  I  discovered  in  the  landlord  of  a  small  public 
ouse  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  thus  sold.  He 
semed  highly  delighted  in  entertaining  an  English 
entleman,  and  in  once  more  talking  English  after  a 
ftpae  of  so  many  years.  He  was  far  from  regretting 
bis  incident  in  his  hfe,  but  his  account  of  the  manner 
a  which  they  were  forced  away,  accorded  in  so 
aany  particulars  with  Schiller's  impassioned  descrip- 
ioD  of  the  same,  or  a  similar  scene,  in  his  Tragedy 
if  Cabal  and  Love,  as  to  leave  a  perfect  conviction 
n  my  mind,  that  the  dramatic  pathos  of  that  descrip- 
ion  was  not  greater  than  its  historic  fidelity. 

As  I  was  thus  reflecting,  I  glanced  my  eye  on  the 
eading  paragraph  of  a  London  ne^'spaper,  containing 
ouch  angry  declamation,  and  some  bitter  truths,  re- 
pecting  our  military  arrangements.  It  were  in  vain, 
bought  I,  to  deny  that  the  infkience  of  parliamentary 
Dterest,  which  prevents  the  immense  patronage  of 
he  crown  from  becoming  a  despotic  power,  is  not  the 
nost  likely  to  secure  the  ablest  commanders  or  the 
ittest  persons  for  the  management  of  our  foreign  em- 
lire.  However,  thank  Heaven!  if  we  flght,  we  flght 
or  our  own  king  and  country :  and  grievances  which 
Day  be  publicfy  complained  of,  there  is  some  chance 
»f  teeing  remedied. 

ni.  A  celebrated  Professor  in  a  German  Univer- 
ity,  showed  me  a  very  pleasing  print,  entitled,  **  Tol- 
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eretion." — A  Catholic  Priest,  a  Lutheran  Divine,  a 
Calvinist  Minister,  a  Quaker,  a  Jew,  and  a  Philoso- 
pher, were  represented  sitting  around  the  same  Table, 
over  which  a  winged  figure  hovered  in  the  attitude 
of  protection.  For  this  harmless  print,  said  my  friend, 
the  artist  was  imprisoned,  and  having  attempted  to 
escape,  was  sentenced  to  draw  the  boats  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  with  robbers  and  murderers:  and 
there  died  in  less  than  two  months,  from  exhaustion 
and  exposure.  In  your  happy  country,  sir,  this  print 
would  be  considered  as  a  pleasing  scene  from  real 
life :  for  in  every  great  town  throughout  3rour  empire 
you  may  meet  with  the  original.  Yes,  I  replied,  as 
far  as  the  negative  ends  of  Government  are  concerned 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Our  Government 
protects  us  from  foreign  enemies,  and  our  Laws  se- 
cure our  lives,  our  personal  freedom,  our  property, 
reputation,  and  religious  rights,  from  domestic  attacks. 
Our  taxes,  indeed  are  enormous— Oh!  talk  not  of 
taxes,  said  my  friend,  till  you  have  resided  in  a  conn- 
try  where  the  hoor  disposes  of  his  produce  to  stran- 
gers for  a  foreign  mart,  not  to  bring  back  to  his  fiuni- 
ly  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures, but  to  procure  that  coin  which  his  lord  is  to 
squander  away  in  a  distant  land.  Neither  can  I  with 
patience  hear  it  said,  that  your  laws  act  only  to  the 
negative  ends  of  government.  They  have  a  manifold 
positive  influence,  and  their  incorrupt  administration 
gives  a  color  to  all  your  modes  of  thinking,  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  your  superior  morality  in  pri- 
vate as  well  08  public  life.* 

My  limits  compel  me  to  strike  out  the  difllerent  in- 
cidents which  I  had  written  as  a  commentary  on  the 
three  former  of  the  positive  ends  of  Government.  To 
the  moral  feelings  of  my  Readers  they  might  have 
been  serviceable;  but  for  their  understanding  they 
are  superfluous.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  peruse 
them,  and  not  admit  that  all  three  are  realized  under 
our  Government  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
old  and  long  peopled  country.  The  defects  of  our 
Constitution  (in  which  word  I  include  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  the  Land  as  well  as  its  scheme  of  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Power)  must  exist,  therefore,  in 
the  fourth,  namely,  the  production  of  the  highest  aver- 
age of  general  information,  of  general  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles,  and  the  excitements  and  opportuni- 
ties which  it  afturds  to  paramount  genius  and  heroic 

*  "  Tho  adroiDistration  of  juttioe  throughont  the  CoDtiDent 
is  partial,  venal,  and  inramoiu.  I  have,  in  convereation  with 
many  RenMble  men,  met  with  iomething  of  content  with  their 
goveramenta  in  all  other  respects  than  this;  but  upon  the 
queation  of  expecting  juatice  to  be  really  and  fairly  sdmiuia- 
tered.  every  one  confened  there  waa  no  such  thing  to  be  look- 
ed fur.  The  conduct  of  the  judgea  ia  profligate  and  alrocioos. 
Upon  almoat  every  eauae  that  cornea  before  them  inlereat  is 
openly  made  with  the  judgea ;  and  woe  betide  the  man,  who. 
with  a  cause  tu  support  had  no  means  of  conciliating  favor, 
either  by  the  beauty  of  a  handaome  wife,  or  by  other  me 
tbods.** — ^Tbis  quotation  ia  confined  in  the  original  to  France 
under  the  monarchy ;  I  have  extended  the  application,  and 
adopted  the  worda  aa  comprising  the  result  of  my  own  expe- 
rience: and  1  take  thia  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  the  most 
iroporUnt  parts  of  Mr.  Leckie'a  atatcmcnt  cuncrming  Sicily  I 
myaelf  knov)  to  be  accurate,  aiwl  am  authorized  by  what 
myself  saw  there,  to  rely  on  the  whole  aa  a  fair  and  onaxag- 
gerated  rcprcsentatioo. 
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power  in  a  suflicient  number  of  its  citizens.  These 
are  points  in  which  it  would  be  immorality  to  rest 
content  with  the  presumption,  however  well  founded, 
that  we  are  bettor  than  others,  if  we  are  not  what 
we  ought  to  be  ourselves,  and  not  using  the  means 
of  improvement  The  first  question  then  is,  what  is 
the  FACT  ?  The  second,  supponng  a  defect  or  defi- 
ciency in  one  or  all  of  these  points^  and  that  to  a  de- 
gree which  may  afiect  our  power  and  prosperity,  if 
not  our  absolute  safety,  are  the  plans  of  Legislative 
Reform  that  have  hitherto  been  proposed  fit  or  likely 
to  remove  such  defect,  and  supply  such  deficiency  ? 
The  third  and  last  question  is — Should  there  appear 
reason  to  deny  or  doubt  this,  are  there  then  any  other 
means,  and  what  are  they  I — Of  these  points  in  the 
concluding  Flssay  of  this  Section. 

A  French  gentleman  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  14th, 
was  comparing  the  French  and  English  writers  with 
all  the  boostfulness  of  national  prepossession.  Sir! 
(replied  an  Englishman  belter  versed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Freedom  than  the  canons  of  criticism)  there 
are  but  two  subjects  worthy  the  human  intellect: 
Politics  and  Religion,  our  state  here  and  our  state 
hereaner ;  and  on  neither  of  these  dare  you  write. 
Long  may  the  envied  privilege  be  preserved  to  my 
countrymen  of  writing  and  talking  concerning  both ! 
NovertheloRs,  it  behoves  us  all  to  consider,  that  to 
write  or  talk  concerning  any  subject,  without  having 
previously  taken  the  pains  to  understand  it,  n  a 
breach  of  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  though  it 
may  be  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
privilege  of  talking  and  even  publishing  nonsense  is 
necessary  in  a  free  state ;  but  the  more  sparingly  we 
make  use  of  it,  the  better. 


ESSAY  VI. 


Then  we  mar  thank  ouraelves. 
Who  ip«il  tmund  bf  the  magic  name  of  Peace 
Dream  golden  dreams.    Go.  warlike  Britain,  go. 
For  the  gray  olive-branch  change  thy  green  laurels: 
Hang  up  thf  rusty  helmet,  that  the  bee 
May  have  a  hive,  or  spider  find  a  loom  ! 
Instead  of  doubling  drum  and  thrilling  fife 
Bo  lull'd  in  lady's  lap  with  amorous  flutes. 
But  for  Napoleon,  know,  he  'II  scorn  this  calm: 
The  ruddy  planet  at  hu  birth  bore  sway. 
Sanguine,  a  dust  his  humor,  and  wild  fire 
His  ruling  element    Rage,  revenge,  and  caaning 
Make  up  the  temper  of  this  captain's  valor. 

Adavtedfrom  an  old  Flag, 


Little  prospective  wisdom  can  that  roan  obtain, 
who  hurrying  onward  with  the  current,  or  rather  tor- 
rent, of  events,  feels  no  interest  in  their  importance, 
except  as  far  ns  his  curiosity  is  excited  by  their  novel- 
ty; and  to  whom  all  reflection  and  retrospect  are 
wearisome.  If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  the 
formation  of  ^mbI  public  principles  becomes  a  duty  of 
private  morality  ;  when  the  principles  of  morality  in 
general  ought  to  be  made  to  bear  on  our  public  Buf> 
frages,  and  to  afiect  every  great  national  determina- 
txm ;  when,  in  short,  his  country  should  have  a 


place  by  every  Englishman's  fire-dde ;  and  when  tbi 
feelings  and  truths  which  give  dignity  to  the  firM^ 
and  tranquillity  to  the  death-bed,  ought  to  be  praeni 
and  influencive  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  senate— 
that  time  is  now  with  us.  As  an  introductiofi  to,  tod 
at  the  same  time  as  a  commentary  on,  the  subject  of 
international  law,  I  have  taken  a  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Amieos.  and 
the  re-commencement  of  the  war,  more  especiaOy 
with  regaitl  to  the  occupaticm  of  Malta. 

In  a  rich  commercial  state,  a  war  seldom  fiuls  to 
become  unpopular  by  length  of  continuance.    The 
first,  or  revolution  war,  which  towards  iti  dote,  had 
become  just  and  necessary,  perhaps  beyond  any  Sn- 
I  mer  example,  had  yet  causes  of  un[X)pularity  peculiar 
to  itself    Exhaustion  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
excessive  stimulation,  in  the  feelings  of  nations  equal- 
ly as  in  those  of  individuals.    Wearied  out  by  ove^ 
whelming  novelties ;  stunned  as  it  were,  by  a  series 
of  strange  explosions ;  sick  too  of  hope  long  delayed; 
and  uncertain  as  to  the  real  object  and  motive  of  the 
war,  from  the  rapid  change  and  general  failure  of 
its  ostensible  objects  and  motives ;  the  public  mind 
for  many  months  preceding  the  signing  of  the  (we- 
iiminaries,  had  lost  all  its  tone  and  elasticity.    Tlie 
consciousness  of  mutual  errors  and  mutual  dinp- 
pointments,  disposed  the^p^at  miyority  of  all  parties 
to  a  spirit  of  diffidence  and  toleration,  which,  aiaisblfl 
as  it  may  be  in  individuals,  yet  in  a  nation,  and  above 
all  in  an  opulent  and  luxurious  nation,  is  alwayf  too 
nearly  akin  to  apathy  and  selfish  indulgence.   Aa 
unmanly  impatience  for  peace  became  only  not  ooi' 
versal.    Afler  as  long  a  resistance  as  the  nature  of 
our  Constitution  and  national  character  permitted  or 
even  endured,  the  government  applied  at  length  the 
only  remedy  adequate  to  the  greatne«  of  the  evil,  a 
remedy  which  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  justified.aod 
which  nothing  but  an  evil  of  that  magnitude  could 
justify.    At  a  high  price  they  purchased  for  us  the 
name  of  peace,  at  a  time  when  the  views  of  Fraoce 
became  daily  more  and  more  incompatible  with  oar 
vital  interests.    Considering  the  peace  as  a  niere 
truce  of  experiment,  wise  and  temperate  men  regard- 
ed with  complacency  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  for  the 
very  reasons  that  would  have  ensured  the  oondeia' 
nation  of  any  other  treaty  under  any  other  circum- 
stances.   Its  palpable  deficiencies  were  its  antidote: 
or  rather  they  formed  its  very  essence,  and  declared 
at  first  sight,  what  alone  it  was,  or  was  meant  to  be- 
Any  attempt  at  that  time  and  in  this  Treaty  to  have 
secured  Italy,  Holland,  and   the  Gennan  £mpire, 
would  have  been  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
preposterous.     The  Nation  would  have  withdrawn 
all  faith  in  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  ministers,  if 
the  negotiation  had  been  broken  off  on  a  plea  of  thii 
kind :  for  it  had  been  taken  for  granted  the  extreme 
desirableness,  nay,  the  necessity  of  a  peace,  aod, 
this  once  admitted,  there  would,  no  doubt,  have  beea 
an  absurdity  in  continuing  the  war  for  objects  whic 
the  war  furnished  no  means  of  realizing.    If  the 
First  Consul  had  entered  into  stipulations  with  us 
respecting  the  Continent,  they  would  have  been  ob- 
served only  as  long  as  hia  intereati  from  other  cauMi 
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night  hmve  dictated ;  they  would  have  been  «gned 
with  aa  much  nnoerity  and  observed  with  as  much 
good  &ith  aa  the  article  actually  inserted  in  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  respecting  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  This  article  indeed  was  wisely 
insisted  upon  by  us,  because  it  afiected  both  our  na^ 
tiooal  honor,  and  the  interesH  of  our  Indian  empira 
immediately;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  because  this 
of  all  others  was  the  most  likely  to  furnish  an  early 
proof  of  the  First  Consul's  real  diipusitions.  But 
deeply  mterested  in  the  fate  of  the  Continent,  as  we 
■re  thought  to  be,  it  would  nevertheless  have  been 
most  idle  to  have  abandoned  a  peace,  supponng  it  at 
■U  desirable,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  govem- 
meot  had  refused  that  which  would  have  been  of 
DO  value  had  it  been  granted. 

Indeed  there  results  one  serious  disadvantage  from 
msistiDg  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  Austria,  the 
Umpire,  Switzerland,  &c.  in  a  treaty  between  Eng- 
land  and  France :  and,  as  it  should  seem,  no  advan- 
tage to  counterbalance  iL  For  so,  any  attack  on 
diose  hghta  iiwtantly  pledges  our  character  and 
national  dignity  to  commence  a  war,  however  inex- 
pedient it  might  happen  to  be,  and  however  hopeless : 
while  if  a  war  were  eipedient,  any  attack  on  these 
eoimtries  by  France  furnishes  a  justifiable  cause  of 
war  in  its  essential  nature,  and  independently  of  all 
positive  treaty.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  defects  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  become  its  real  merits.  If  the 
government  of  France  made  peace  in  the  spirit  of 
peace,  then  a  friendly  intercourse  and  the  human- 
inog  influence  of  commeree  and  reciprocal  hospital- 
ity would  gradually  bring  about  in  both  countries 
the  dispositions  necessary  for  the  calm  discussion  and 
sincere  conclusion  of  a  genuine,  efficient,  and  com- 
prehensive treaty.  If  the  contrary  proved  the  fiict, 
die  Treaty  of  Amiens  contained  in  itself  the  prin- 
dfAeB  of  its  own  dissolotion.  It  was  what  it  ought 
to  be.  If  the  First  Consul  had  both  meant  and  dealt 
frirly  by  us,  the  treaty  would  have  led  to  a  true  set- 
tlement :  but  he  acting  as  all  prudent  men  expected 
that  he  would  act,  it  supplied  just  reasons  for  the 
commencement  of  war — and  at  its  decease  lefl  us, 
as  a  l^^acy,  blessings  that  assuredly  fiir  outweighed 
our  losses  by  the  peace.  It  left  us  popular  enthusi- 
asm, national  unanimity,  and  simplicity  of  object: 
and  removed  one  inconvenience  which  cleaved  to 
the  last  war,  by  attaching  to  the  right  objects,  and 
enlisting  under  their  proper  banners,  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  slavery,  the  passion  for  freedom,  all  the 
high  thoughts  and  high  feelings  that  connect  us  with 
die  honored  names  of  past  ages ;  and  inspire  senti- 
ments and  language,  to  which  our  Hampdens,  Sid- 
neys, and  RuBsels,  might  listen  without  jealousy. 

The  late  Peace  then  was  negotiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, ratified  by  the  Legislature,  and  received  by  the 
nation,  as  an  experiment:  as  the  only  means  of  exhi- 
faiting  such  proof  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  in  their  then  temper;  whether  Buonaparte 
devoting  his  ambition  and  activity  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  trade,  colonial  tranquillity,  and  social  morals, 
in  France,  would  abstain  from  imuUing,  alarming 
and  endangering  the  British  empire.     And  tbcM 


thanks  at  least  were  due  to  the  First  Consul,  that  he 
did  not  long  delay  the  proof  With  more  than  papal  in- 
solence he  issued  edicts  of  anathema  against  us,  and 
excommunicated  us  from  all  interference  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  Continent  He  insulted  us  still  more  indecently 
by  pertinacious  deroarKis  respecting  our  constitutional 
Laws  and  Rights  of  Hospitality;  by  the  official  pub- 
lication of  Sebastiani's  Report ;  and  by  a  direct  per- 
sonal outrage  ofiered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign 
roinisiera  to  the  king,  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador. 
He  both  insulted  and  alarmed  us  by  a  display  of  the 
roost  perfidious  ambition  in  the  subveraion  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Switzerland,  in  the  avowal  of  designs 
against  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Greek  Islands,  and  In 
the  mission  of  military  spies  to  Great  Britain  itself 
And  by  foreibly  maintaining  a  French  army  in  Hol- 
land, he  at  once  insulted,  alarmed,  and  endangered 
US.  What  can  render  a  war  just  (pre-supposing  its 
expedience)  if  Insult,  repeated  alarm,  and  danger  do 
not  ?  And  how  can  it  be  eipedient  for  a  rich,  united, 
and  powerful  Island-empire  to  remain  in  nominal 
peace  and  unresenting  passiveness  with  an  insolent 
neighbor,  who  has  proved  that  to  wage  against  it  an 
unmitigated  war  of  insult,  alarm,  and  endangerment 
is  both  his  temper  and  his  sj^tem  ? 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to  explain 
away  the  force  of  the  greater  number  of  the  iacti 
here  enumerated :  but  the  great  fact,  for  which  alone 
they  have  either  force  or  meaning,  the  great  ultimate 
fact,  that  Great  Britain  had  been  insulted,  alarmed, 
and  endangered  by  France,  Mr.  Fox  himself  ex- 
pressly admitted.  But  the  opposcra  of  the  present 
war  concentre  the  strength  of  their  cause  in  the  fol- 
fowing  brief  argument  Supposing,  say  they,  the 
grievances  set  forth  in  our  manifesto  to  be  as  notori- 
ous 8s  they  are  asserted  to  be,  yet  more  notorious 
they  cannot  be  than  that  other  foct  which  utterly 
annuls  them  as  reasons  for  a  war — ^the  fact,  that  min 
istera  themselves  regard  them  only  as  the  pompons 
garnish  of  the  dish.  It  stands  <m  record,  that  Buona- 
parte might  have  purchased  our  silence  for  ever,  re- 
specting these  insults  and  ii\)nries,  by  a  mere  acqui- 
escence on  his  part  in  our  retention  of  Malta.  The 
whole  treaty  of  Amiens  is  little  more  than  a  per- 
plexed bond  of  compromise  respecting  Malta.  On 
Malta  we  rested  the  peace :  for  Malta  we  renewed 
the  war.  So  my  the  opposers  of  the  present  wai. 
As  its  advocates  we  do  not  deny  the  fact  as  stated  by 
them ;  but  we  hope  to  achieve  all,  and  more  than  all 
the  purposes  of  such  denial,  by  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  The  difficulty  then  resolves  itself  into  t\;i-o  ques- 
tions :  first  in  what  sense  of  the  wx>rds  can  we  be 
said  to  have  gone  to  war  for  Malta  alone?  Secondly, 
wherein  does  the  importance  of  Malta  consist?  The 
answer  to  the  second  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  the 
Liberator  and  Political  Father  of  the  Maltese :  while 
the  attempt  to  settle  the  firat  question,  so  at  the  same 
time  to  elucidate  the  Law  of  Nations  and  its  iden- 
tity with  the  Law  of  Conscience,  will  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  present  Essay. 
I.  In  vohat  $en$e  can  we  be  affirmed  to  have  renewed 
the  war  for  Malta  alone  f 

If  we  had  known  or  could  reasonably  have  b^ 
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lieved,  tti&t  the  views  of  France  were  and  would  whole.    Which  of  them  ia  to  ddermine  as  to  w 
continue  to  be  friendly  or  negative  toward  Great  Bri-  must  be  decided  by  other  and  prudential  coosiden 
tain,  neither  the  subversion  of  the  independence  of  tioos.    Had  the  First  Consul  acquiesced  in  our  deteo- 
Switzerlarfd,  nor  the  maintenance  of  a  French  army  tion  of  Malta,  he  would  thereby  have  furnished  socii 
in    Holland,  would    have    furnished   any  prudent  proof  of  pacific  intentions,  as  would  have  led  to  fur- 
fmund  for  war.    For  the  only  way  by  which  we  ther  hopes,  as  vrauld  have  lessened  our  alarm  from 
could  have  injured  France,  namely,  the  destruction  his  former  acts  of  ambition,  ami  relatively  to  us  have 
of  her  commerce  and  navy,  wx>uld   increase  her  altered  in  some  degree  their  nature, 
means  of  coniinontal  conquests,  by  concentrating  all  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  Parliament  or 
the  resources  and  energies  of  the  French  empire  in  national  Council  n  essentially  different  from  a  Court 
her  military  powers :  while  the  losses  and  miseries  of  Justice,  alike  in  its  objects  and  its  duties.    In  the 
which  the  French  people  would  sufier  in  conse-  latter,  the  Juror  lays  aside  his  private  knowledge  and 
quence,  and  their  magnitude,  compared  with  any  ad*  his  private  connections,  and  judges  exclusively  ac- 
vantages  that  might  accrue  to  them  from  the  exten-  cording  to  evidence  adduced  in  the  Court :  in  the 
sion  of  the  name  France,  were  facts  which,  we  knew  former,  the  Senator  acts  upon  his  own  internal  cod* 
by  experience,  would  weigh  as  nothing  with  the  ex-  victions,  and  oftentimes  upon  private  inibrmatioo. 
isting  Government    Its  attacks  on  the  independence  which  it  would  be  imprudent  or  criminal  to  discloce. 
of  its  continental  neighbors  become  motives  to  us  for  Though  his  ostensible  Reason  ought  to  be  a  true  and 
the  re-commencement  of  hostility,  only  as  fiu*  as  they  just  one,  it  is  by  no  means  neceasary  that  it  should 
give  proof*  of  a  hostile  intention  toward  ourselves,  be  his  sole  or  even  his  chief  reason.    In  a  Court  of 
and  facilitate  the  realizing  of  such  intention.    If  any  Justice,  the  Juror  attends  to  the  character  and  gene- 
events  had  taken  place,  increasing  the  means  of  in-  ral  intentions  of  the  accused  party,  exdunvely,  as 
juring  this  country,  even  though  these  events  fur*  adding  to  the  probability  of  his  having  or  not  having 
nished  no  moral  ground  of  oimplaint  against  France,  committed  the  one  particular  action  then  in  question, 
(such  for  instance,  might  be  the  great  extension  of  The  Senator,  on  the  amtrary,  when  he  is  to  deter- 
her  population  and  revenue,  from  freedom  and  a  wise  mine  on  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  Power,  attemls  to 
government)  much  more,  if  they  were  the  fruits  of  particular  actions,  chiefly  in  proof  of  character  and 
iniquitous  ambition,  and  therefore  In  themselves  in-  existing  intentions.    Now  there  were  many  and  very 
volved  the  probability  of  an  hostile  intention  to  us —  powerful  Reasons  why,  though   a|^>ealing  to  the 
then,  I  say,  every  after  occurrence  becomes  import-  former  actions  of  Buonaparte,  as  oonfirmatioiis  of  his 
ant,  and  both  a  just  and  expedient  ground  of  war,  in  hostile  spirit  and  alarming  ambition,  we  should  never- 
proportion,  not  to  the  importance  of  the  thing  in  itself,  theless  make  Malta  the  direct  object  and  final  deter- 
but  to  the  quantity  of  evident  proof  aflbrded  by  it  of  minant  of  the  war.    Had  we  gone  to  war  avowedly 
an  hostile  design  in  the  Government,  by  whose  power  for  the  independence  of  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
our  interests  are  endangered.    If  by  demanding  the  we  should  have  furnished  Buonaparte  with  a  color- 
immediate  evacuation  of  Malta,  when  he  had  him-  aile  pretext  for  annexing  both  countries  immediately 
self  done  away  the  security  of  its  actual  indepen-  to  the  French  empire,t  which,  if  he  should  do  (as  it 
dence  (on  hin  promise  of  preserving  which  our  pacific  his  power  continues  he  most  assuredly  will  sooner  or 
promises  rested  as  on  their  sole  foundation)  and  this  later)  by  a  mere  act  of  violence,  and  undisguised  ty- 
tDO,  after  he  had  openly  avowed  such  designs  on  ranny,  there  will  follow  a  mond  weakening  of  his 
Egypt,  as  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  our  ministers,  but  power  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  may  prove  of  in- 
in  his  own  opinion,  made  it  of  the  greatest  importance  ealcuhble  advantage  U>  the  independence  and  well- 
to  this  country,  that  Malta  should  not  be  under  being  of  Europe ;  but  which,  mifortunately,  ibr  this 
French  influence ;  if  by  this  conduct  the  First  Consul  very  reason,  that  it  is  not  to  be  calculated, '»  too  often 
exhibited  a  decisive  proof  of  his  intention  to  violate  disregarded  by  ordinary  Statesmen.    At  all  events,  it 
our  rights  and  to  undermine  our  national  interests ;  would  have  been  made  the  plea  for  banishing,  pluu- 
then  all  his  preceding  actions  on  the  Continent  be-  dering,  and  perhaps  murdering  numbers  of  virmous 
oaroe  proofs  likewise  of  the  same  intention ;  and  any  and  patriotic  individuah^  as  being  the  partisans  of 
one*  of  these  aggressions  involves  the  meaning  of  the  **  the  Enemy  of  the  ContinenL"    Add  to  this,  that  we 

'J~7~r~  rz .  .    .    .      .    ,    . .  .        '^Z~,  should  have  appeared  to  have  nished  into  a  war  for 

•  An  buDdred  csma  might  be  unssined  which  would  place  ,  .     ^       .  .  ,  \y                      . ,           .            "  '^"*  '"* 

this  a«ieriion  io  i(i  true  liithL   Suppose,  for  iutance.  s  coun-  ol*jects  which  by  war  we  could  not  hope  to  realise ; 

try  accordiiiK  to  the  laws  of  which  a  parent  might  not  diMn-  we  should  have  exacerbated  the  misfortimes  of  the 

herit  a  aMii  without  having  firat  convicted  him  of  sonas  one  of     . . 

.undrr  crim«  enumerated  in  a  q>eeific  lUtut^  ^^^^'  J  any  of  his  acHim*  that  I  have  that  punished  him.  but  for  bis 

•Hie.  of  y.cu,ui  action,  had  m  nearhr  convinced  hi.  father  of  „^  .  .^^  -^  ^^  ^  „„,,,  ^^  ^^  i^„^^  ^^^^^  ,  ^^^^  ^^. 

hi.  utter  worthle.«i«..  that  the  fathar  re«>lve.  on    be  next  fe,«i.  „  fo,  the  rfwpo*iliVnM  which  the«  action.  «.i««rf;  for 

provocation  to  um  the  very  fir.t  opportunity  of  legally  di.in-  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^,^j      intenti^,  of  which  they  are  pro^,. 

honting  hi.  .on.    The  provocation  o«5ur.^nd«n««ilf  fur-  ^owof  thk  habitual  temper,  of  the^i  danferoo.  po^c.. 

Bi.he.thi.  oppoituniiy.  and  Caiu.  .  di.inberited.  though  for  j,j,  ^  ^^^^  k  a.  trus  and  complete  a  mimileMAUoD  wTany 

SB  action  much  Iom  glaring  and  mlolerable  than  moat  of  hia  „,  ^,  ^f  ^  preceding  offence. ;  and  it  therefore  may  and 

preceding  delinquena««  had  been.    The  advocate,  of  Caiu.  „^  ^  ^^^  „  ^.^  ^„„^„  r«pr«,«u««ire." 

oomplaio  that  he  should  be  thu.  ponubed  for  a  comparative  ^  -»,    ..          , 

tride  M>  many  worse  mirfemeanor.  having  been  poMed  over.  t  This  d«qui.ltlon  was  written  In  the  year  1804,  in  Malta. 

The  father  replies :  "  This,  hb  la.t  action,  i.  not  the  es«M  of  •<  the  request  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  f  with  the  ezeeptioo  of 

the  diatnheriunee ;  but  the  sieoiu  of  dinnberiting  him.   I  the  latter  paragrspbs,  wkich  I  have  thsrsfors  indodil  ia 

iHuuUMAiniArit'atbef  thao/sr  it.   In  trath  it  was  not  for  cntchsts.] 
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ecmntrin  of  which  we  had  elected  ounelves  the 
ebampiona;  and  the  war  would  have  appeared  a 
mere  war  of  revenge  and  reprisal,  a  circumstance 
always  to  be  avoided  where  it  is  possible.  The  ablest 
and  best  men  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  those  who 
felt  the  insults  of  France  roost  acutely,  and  were  suf 
fering  from  her  oppressions  the  most  severely,  entreat- 
ed our  Government,  through  their  minister,  that  it 
would  not  make  the  state  of  Holland  the  great  oeien- 
■ble  reason  of  the  war.  The  Swiss  patriots,  too,  be- 
lieved that  we  could  do  nothing  to  assist  them  at  that 
time,  and  attributed  to  our  forbearance  the  compara- 
tively timid  use  which  France  has  hitherto  made  of 
her  absolute  power  over  that  country.  Besides,  Aus- 
tria, whom  the  changes  on  the  Continent  much  more 
nearly  concerned  than  England,  having  refused  all 
cooperation  with  us,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an 
opinion  (destructive  of  the  one  great  blessing  purcha- 
ied  by  the  peace,  our  national  unanimity)  would  have 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  these  charges 
were  mere  pretexts.  Neither  should  we  forget,  that 
the  last  war  had  left  a  dislike  in  our  countrymen  to 
continental  interference,  and  a  not  unplausible  per- 
suasion, that  where  a  nation  has  not  sufficient  sensi- 
bility to  its  wrongs  to  commence  a  war  against  the 
ai^ressor,  onbribed  and  ungoaded  by  Great  Britain, 
a  war  begun  by  the  Government  of  such  a  nati(»),  at 
the  instance  of  our  Government,  has  little  chance  of 
other  than  a  disastrous  result,  considering  the  charac- 
ter and  revolutionary  resources  of  the  enemy.  What- 
ever may  be  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  argu- 
ment, it  is  however  certain,  that  there  was  a  strong 
predilection  in  the  British  people  for  a  cause  indis- 
putably and  peculiarly  British.  And  this  feeling  is 
not  altogether  ungrounded.  In  |Ntictical  politics  and 
the  great  expenditures  of  national  power,  we  must 
not  pretend  to  be  too  &r-sighted :  otherwise  even  a 
transient  peace  would  be  impossible  among  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.  To  future  and  distant  evils  we  may 
always  oppose  the  various  unforeseen  events  that  are 
ripening  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Lastly,  it  is 
chiefly  to  immediate  and  unequivocal  attacks  on  our 
own  interests  and  honor,  that  we  attach  the  notion  of 
Right  with  a  full  and  efficient  feeling.  Now,  though 
we  may  be  first  stimulated  to  action  by  probabilities 
and  proiopects  of  advantage,  and  though  there  is  a 
perverse  restlessness  in  human  nature,  which  renders 
almost  all  wars  popular  at  their  commencement,  yet 
a  nation  always  needs  a  sense  of  positive  Right  to 
tUady  its  spirit.  There  is  alwasrs  needed  some  one 
reason,  short,  simple,  and  independent  of  complicated 
calculation,  in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  muscular 
•trength  to  the  public  mind,  when  the  power  that  re- 
mits from  enthusiasm,  animal  spirits,  and  the  charm 
of  novelty,  has  evaporated. 

There  is  no  feeling  more  honorable  to  our  nature, 
few  that  strike  deeper  root  when  our  nature  is  hap- 
pily circumstanced,  than  the  jealousy  concerning  a 
positive  right,  independent  of  an  immediate  interest. 
To  surrender  in  our  national  character,  the  merest 
trifle,  that  is  strictly  our  right,  the  merest  rock  on 
which  the  waves  will  scarcely  permit  the  seafbwl  to 
lay  its  eggs,  at  the  demand  of  an  insolent  and  power- 
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ful  rival,  on  a  shopkeeper*8  calculation  of  loss  and 
gain,  is  in  its  final,  and  assuredly  not  very  distant 
consequences,  a  loss  of  every  thing — of  national  spi- 
rit, of  national  independence,  and  with  these,  of  the 
very  wealth  for  which  the  low  calculation  was  made. 
This  feeling  in  individuals,  indeed,  and  in  private 
life,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  religion.  Say  rather,  that 
by  religion,  it  is  transmuted  into  a  higher  virtue, 
growing  on  an  higher  and  engrailed  branch,  yet  nou- 
rished from  the  same  root :  that  it  remains  in  its  es- 
sence the  same  spirit,  but 

Made  pure  bj  Tbocg ht,  and  ostoralized  in  Heaven ; 
and  he  who  cannot  perceive  the  moral  difierences  c  f 
national  and  individual  duties,  comprehends  neither 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  is  not  a  whit  the  better 
Christian  for  being  a  bad  patriot  Considered  nation- 
ally, it  is  as  if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  should 
strike  and  surrender  his  colors  under  the  pretence, 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  risk  the  lives  of  so  many 
good  Christian  sailors  for  the  sake  of  a /etc  yardt  tf 
coarge  can  cat!  Of  such  reasoners  we  take  an  in- 
dignant leave  in  the  words  of  an  obscure  poet 

Fe«r  never  wanted  arguments :  joa  do 
Reason  youraelvei  into  a  earefbl  bondacs. 
Circumspect  onlyjto  your  Misery. 
I  could  urge  Freedom,  Charters,  Coontry,  Laws, 
Gods,  and  Religion,  and  such  preeimia  names — 
Nay,  what  you  value  higher,  Wemltk  I  But  that 
You  sue  for  bondage,  yielding  to  demands 
As  impious  as  they're  insolent,  and  have 
Only  tfak  sluggish  name— to  perish  full  I 

CARTWRIGH  P. 

And  here  we  And  it  necessary  to  animadvert  on  a 
principle  asserted  by  Lord  Minto,  (in  his  speech,  June 
6th,  1803,  and  afterwards  publisktd  at  full  length)  that 
France  had  an  undoubted  right  to  insist  on  our  aban- 
donment of  Malta,  a  right  not  given,  but  likewise  not 
abrogated,  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  Surely  in  this 
efibrt  of  candor,  his  Lordship  must  have  forgotten  the 
circumstances  on  which  he  exerted  it  The  case  is 
simply  thus :  the  British  government  was  convinced, 
and  the  French  government  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  conviction,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  interests,  that  Malta  should  remain  uninflu- 
enced by  France.  The  French  government  binds 
itself  down  by  a  solemn  treaty,  that  it  will  use  its 
best  endeavors  in  conjunction  with  us,  to  secure  this 
independence.  This  promise  was  no  act  of  liberolity, 
no  generous  free-gifl  on  the  part  of  France,  No !  we 
purchased  it  at  a  high  price.  We  disbanded  our 
forces,  we  dismissed  our  sailors,  and  we  gave  up  the 
best  part  of  the  fhiila  of  our  naval  victories.  Can  it 
therefore  with  a  shadow  of  plausibility  be  afHrmed, 
that  the  right  to  insist  on  our  evacuation  of  the  island 
was  unaltered  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  when  this 
demand  is  strictly  tantamount  to  our  surrender  of  all 
the  advantages  which  we  had  bought  of  France  at 
so  high  a  price  T  Tantamount  to  a  direct  breach  on 
her  part,  not  merely  of  a  solemn  treaty,  but  of  an  ab- 
solute bargain  7  It  was  not  only  the  perfidy  of  un- 
principled ambition — the  demand  was  the  fraudulent 
trick  of  a  sharper.  For  what  did  France  f  She  sold 
OS  the  independence  of  Malta:  then  exerted  her 
power,  and  annihilated  the  very  possibility  of  that 
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independence,  and  lastly,  demanded  of  ua  that  we 
•hould  leave  it  bound  hand  and  foot  for  her  to  seize 
without  trouble,  whenever  her  ambitious  projects  led 
her  to  regard  such  seizure  as  expedient  We  bound 
ourselves  to  surrender  it  to  the  Knights  of  Malta — 
not  surely  to  Joseph,  Robert,  or  Nicolas,  but  to  a 
known  order,  clothed  with  certain  powers,  and  capa- 
ble of  exerting  them  in  consequence  of  certain  reve- 
nue. We  found  no  such  order.  The  men  indeed 
and  the  name  we  found  :  and  even  so,  if  we  had  pur- 
chased Sardinia  of  its  sovereign  for  so  many  millions 
of  money,  which  through  our  national  credit,  and 
fiom  the  equivalence  of  our  national  paper  to  gold 
and  silver,  he  had  agreed  to  receive  in  bank  notes, 
and  if  he  had  received  them — doubtless,  he  would 
have  the  bank  notes,  even  though  immediately  after 
our  payment  of  them  we  had  for  this  very  purpose 
forced  the  Bank  Company  to  break.  But  would  he 
have  received  the  debt  due  to  him?  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  practical  pun,  as  wicked,  though 
not  quite  so  ludicrous,  as  the  (in  all  senses)  execrable 
pun  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  requesting  batium  (i.  e.  a 
kiss)  from  the  archbishop,  thereupon  seized  on  the 
archbishop's  manor  of  Baseham. 

A  Treaty  is  a  writ  of  mutual  promise  between  two 
independent  States,  and  the  Law  of  Promise  is  the 
same  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  It  is  to  be  sacr^ly 
performed  by  each  party  in  that  sense  in  which  it 
knew  and  permitted  the  other  party  to  understand  it, 
at  the  time  of  the  contract.  Anything  short  of  this 
is  criminal  deceit  in  individuals,  and  in  governments 
impious  perfidy.  After  the  conduct  of  France  in  the 
afl&ir  of  the  guarantees,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the 
order,  we  had  the  same  right  to  preserve  the  island 
independent  of  France  by  a  British  garrison,  as  a 
lawful  creditor  has  to  the  household  goods  of  a  fugi- 
tive and  dishonest  debtor. 

One  other  assertion  of  his  Lordship's,  in  the  same 
speech,  bears  so  immediately  on  the  plan  of  The 
Friend,  as  far  as  it  proposed  to  investigate  the  priri' 
ciple  of  international,  no  leas  than  of  private  morality, 
that  I  feel  myself  in  some  degree  under  an  obligation 
to  notice  it  A  Treaty  (says  his  Lordship)  ought  to 
be  strictly  observed  by  a  nation  in  its  literal  sense, 
even  though  the  utter  ruin  of  that  nation  should  be 
tiie  certain  and  fore-known  consequence  of  that  ob* 
lervance.  Previous  to  any  remarks  of  my  own  on 
this  high  flight  of  diplomatic  virtue,  we  will  hear 
what  Harrington  has  said  on  this  subject.  *'  A  man 
may  devote  himself  to  death  or  destruction  to  save  a 
nation ;  but  no  nation  will  devote  itself  to  death  or 
destruction  to  save  mankind.  Machiavel  is  decried 
for  saying. '  that  no  consideration  is  to  be  had  of  what 
is  just  or  unjust,  of  what  is  merciful  or  cruel,  of  what 
if  honorable  or  ignominious,  in  case  it  be  to  save  a 
state  or  to  preserve  liberty:*  which  as  to  the  manner 
of  expression  may  perhaps  be  crudely  spoken.  But 
to  imagine  that  a  nation  will  devote  itself  to  death  or 
destruction  any  more  after  faith  given,  or  an  engage- 
ment thereto  tending,  than  if  there  had  been  no  en- 
gagement made  or  &ith  given,  were  not  piety  but 
folly." Crudely  spoken  indeed!   and   not  I 


crudely  thought :  nor  is  the  matter  much  mended  hj 
the  commentator.  Yet  every  man,  who  is  at  all  ac* 
quainted  with  the  world  and  its  past  history,  knovn 
that  the  fact  itself  is  truly  stated :  and  what  is  more 
important  in  the  present  ailment,  he  cannot  find  in 
his  heart  a  full,  deep,  and  downright  verdict,  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  The  consequences  of  this  per 
plexity  in  the  moral  feelings,  are  not  aeldom  exten- 
sively injurious.  For  men  hearing  the  duties  which 
H'ould  be  binding  on  two  individuals  living  under  the 
same  laws,  insisted  on  as  equally  obligatory  on  two 
independent  states,  in  eztreme  cases,  where  they  see 
clearly  the  impracticability  of  realizing  such  a  notion ; 
and  having  at  the  same  time  a  dim  halfkonsciotonesB, 
that  two  States  can  never  be  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  ground  as  two  individuals ;  relieve  themselves 
from  their  perplexity  by  cutting  what  they  cannot 
untie,  and  assert  that  national  policy  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  moraUty :  in 
other  words,  that  a  government  may  act  with  inju»> 
tice,  and  yet  remain  blameleas.  This  assertion  wai 
hazarded  (I  record  it  with  unfeigned  regret)  by  a 
Afmister  of  State,  on  the  afiair  of  Copenhagen.  Tre- 
mendous assertion !  that  would  render  every  com- 
plaint, which  we  make,  of  the  abominationa  of  the 
French  tyrant,  h3rpocrisy,  or  mere  incendiary  decla- 
mation for  the  simple-hMided  multitude !  But,  thank 
heaven !  it  is  as  unnecessary  and  unrounded,  as  it  n 
tremendous.  For  what  is  a  treaty?  a  voluntary  con- 
tract between  two  nations.  So  we  will  state  it  in  the 
first  instance.  Now  it  is  an  impossible  case,  that  any 
nation  can  be  supposed  by  any  other  to  have  intended 
its  own  absolute  destruction  in  a  treaty,  which  its  in- 
terests alone  could  have  prompted  it  to  make.  The 
very  thought  is  self-contradictory.  Not  only  Athens 
(we  will  say)  could  not  have  intended  this  to  have 
been  understood  in  any  specific  promise  made  to 
Sparta;  but  Sparta  could  never  have  imagined  that 
Athens  had  so  intended  it  And  Athens  itself  mutt 
have  known,  that  had  she  even  affirmed  the  contraiy, 
Sparta  could  not  have  believed — nay,  would  have 
been  under  a  moral  oiligation  not  to  have  believed 
her.  Were  it  possible  to  suppose  such  a  case — fcff 
instance,  such  a  treaty  made  by  a  single  besieged 
town,  under  an  independent  government  aa  that  of 
Numantium — it  becomes  no  longer  a  state,  but  the 
act  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals  voluntarily 
sacrificing  themselves,  each  to  preserve  his  separate 
honor.  For  the  state  was  alrrady  destroyed  by  the 
circumstances  which  alone  could  make  such  an  en- 
gagement conceivable. — But  we  have  said,  nofioaJL— 
Applied  to  England  and  France,  relatively  to  treaties, 
this  is  but  a  form  of  speaking.  The  treaty  is  really 
made  by  some  half  dozen,  or  perhaps  half  a  hundred 
individuals,  possessing  the  goventment  of  these  coun- 
tries. Now  it  is  a  universally  admitted  part  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  that  an  engagement  entered  into  by 
a  minister  with  a  foreign  power,  when  it  was  known 
to  this  power  that  the  minister  in  so  doing  bad  ex- 
ceeded and  contravened  his  instructions,  is  altogether 
nugatory.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment, 
that  a  whole  nation,  conaiating  of  perhaps  twaotf 
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Bjninw  of  hinimn  lonli,  coald  ever  have  ioveeted  a 
few  indiTidcnls— whom  altogether  for  the  promotion 
of  ita  welfiire,  it  had  intrusted  with  iti  government—^ 
with  the  right  of  aigning  away  ita  exiatence  f 


ESSAY  VIL 


Ankas  lemehenrionw  fntiviiiie  aeeipiannu,  oportet:  etiam 
■  npieheodi  non  merait  opiaio  ncMtra.  rtl  hane  propter 
canaiD,  quod  reota  defendi  potest.  8i  vero  iafinnitae  vel 
hamaaa  vel  propria,  etiam  cam  Teraciter  argaitnr,  ooo  po- 
teet  Doo  aliqaantnlum  coatrtMari,  oielint  tumor  dolet  cum 
aoratur,  qoam  dun  ei  pareitor  at  doo  laaatur.  Hoe  eoim 
«it  quod  acute  Tidit,  qui  dixit:  ntiliorei  eeee  hand  raro  iaimi- 
ooa  olunrgantet,  quam  amicai  oluurgare  metueotee.  llfi 
aoim  dum  rixaotur,  dicunt  aliquando  rera  qua  corrigemui: 
iiti  anten  mioorem,  qoam  oportet,  ezhibent  juititia  libcr- 
taioro,  dum  amieitia  timent  exacperare  daleedioam.  —  AU- 
GUSTINUS  HiE&OMYMO:  Eput.  xcm.  Hum  Opera* 
Tom.  iL  p.  333. 

7V«iu/a<t<Mt— Ceoioret  offered  ia  friendlinew,  wa  ought  to 
reeeive  with  gratitude:  yaa,  though  our  opiniona  did  not 
it  censure,  we  should  still  be  tfaankftal  for  the  attack  on 
were  it  oolf  that  it  gives  oe  an  opportunity  ofsoeeoss- 
fullj  defending  the  same.  ( Fsr  tuver  doth  an  impartant 
truth  tpread  U»  roolM  ao  wide  or  dasp  the  $oU  mo  otubbom- 
iff,  at  when  it  has  braved  the  winds  ef  eontroversp.  There 
if  a  Hirrhug  and  a  far-hoard  rnune  ttnt  forth  from  the 
trao  of  oamnd  knowtod^o,  when  ita  hranehea  aro  fighting 
with  the  storm,  which  passing  onward  shrills  out  at  ones 
TmVCs  triamph  and  its  own  defeat.)  But  it  the  infirmity 
•f  faoman  natara,  or  of  our  own  oonstitutiooal  temperament, 
eaaaot,  even  when  we  hare  been  fairly  convicted  of  error, 
bat  pufier  some  small  mortification,  yet  better  suffer  pain 
from  its  extirpation,  than  from  the  consequences  of  ita  con- 
tfaiuance,  and  of  the  flilse  teodemces,  that  had  withheld  the 
lanody.  This  is  what  tbe  acute  observer  had  in  his  mind, 
who  said,  tlial  upbraiding  enemiea  were  not  aeldon  more 
inofitable  than  friends  afraid  to  find  fault  For  tbe  former 
amidst  their  quarrelsome  invectives  may  chance  on  some 
boaw  trottw,  which  we  may  amend  in  consequence ;  while 
the  latter,  from  an  ovei^delieate  apprehensioa  of  mAing  the 
Msootb  aurfaea  of  firioodship,  shriqk  from  its  duties,  and 
from  the  manly  freedom  which  Truth  and  Jusiioa  demand. 


Only  a  few  privileged  individoala  are  aothoriaed 
to  pais  into  the  theatre  withotit  itopping  at  the  door* 
kaeper'a  box;  but  every  man  of  decent  appearance 
Bay  put  down  the  play-price  there,  and  thencefor- 
ward haa  aa  good  a  right  aa  the  manageri  themaelvee 
not-ooly  to  see  and  hear,  aa  fiir  ai  hia  place  in  the 
houae,  and  hia  own  eaia  and  eyes  permit  him,  but 
Ukewiae  to  expreai  audibly  hia  approbation  or  diaap> 
probation  of  what  may  be  going  forward  on  the  stage. 
If  hia  ieelinga  happen  to  be  in  imiaon  with  thoae  of 
the  audience  in  general,  he  may  without  breach  of 
decorum  perMvere  in  hia  noticea  of  applauae  or  dia- 
Kke,  till  the  wiih  of  the  houae  is  complied  with.  If 
he  finda  himtelf  unaupported,  he  reati  contented  with 
having  once  exerted  hia  common  right,  and  oo  that 
oecaaion  at  leaat  gives  no  further  interruption  to  the 
amnaement  of  thoae  who  feel  diflerently  from  him. 
So  it  ia,  or  so  it  should  be,  in  Literature.  A  lew  ex- 
traordinary minda  may  be  allowed  to  pass  a  mere 
opinion :  though  in  point  of  fiicC  thoae,  who  alone  are 
entitled  to  this  privilege,  are  ever  the  last  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  Add  too,  that  even  the  mere  opin- 
iona of  such  men  may  in  general  be  Kgaided  either 
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as  promisBory  notes,  or  as  receipts  referring  to  a  for* 
mer  payment  But  every  man*s  opinion  has  a  right 
to  pass  into  the  common  auditory,  if  his  reason  for  the 
opinion  is  paid  down  at  the  same  time :  for  arguments 
are  the  sole  ctinent  coin  of  intellect.  The  degree  of 
influence  to  which  the  opinion  is  entitled,  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  reasons 
for  it;  and  whether  theae  are  shillings  or  pounds 
sterling,  the  man,  who  haa  given  them,  remains 
blameleai,  provided  he  oontenta  himaelf  with  the 
place  to  which  they  have  entitled  him,  and  doea  not 
attempt  by  the  strength  of  Itwga  to  counterbalance  ita 
disadvantagea,  or  expect  to  exert  aa  immediate  an  in- 
fluence in  the  back  seats  of  the  upper  gallery,  aa  if 
he  had  paid  in  gold  and  been  seated  in  the  stage  box. 

But  unfortunately  (and  here  commence  the  points 
of  diflerence  between  the  theatric  and  the  literary 
Public)  in  the  great  theatre  of  Literature  there  are 
no  authorized  door-keepera :  for  our  anonymoua  critp 
ics  are  self-elected.  I  shall  not  fear  the  cnaige  of 
calumny  if  I  add,  that  they  have  fost  all  credit  with 
wise  men,  by  unfair  dealing :  such  aa  their  refusal  to 
receive  an  honest  man's  money,  (that  is,  his  aign- 
roent)  because  they  anticipate  and  dislike  his  opinion, 
while  others  of  stispicioos  character  and  the  moat  im- 
aeeraly  appearance,  are  suflered  to  pass  without  pay- 
ment or  l^  virtue  of  orders  which  they  have  them- 
selves  distributed  to  known  partixaiia.  Sometimea 
the  honeat  man*s  intellectual  coin  ia  refused  under 
pretence  that  it  is  light  or  counterfeit  without  any 
proof  given  either  by  the  money  scales,  or  by  sound- 
ing the  coin  in  dispute  together  with  one  of  knovm 
goodness.  We  may  carry  the  metaphor  still  farther. 
It  is  by  no  meana  a  rare  case,  that  the  money  is  re- 
turned becauae  it  had  a  diflerent  sound  from  that  of 
a  counterfeit  the  brassy  blotches  on  which  seemed 
to  blush  for  the  impudence  of  the  silver  wash  in  which 
they  were  inisled,  and  rendered  the  mock  coin  a  live- 
ly emblem  of  a  lie  self-detected.  Still  ofrener  doM 
the  rejection  take  place  by  a  mere  act  of  insolence, 
and  a  blank  assertion  that  the  candidate*a  money  is 
light  or  bad,  is  justified  by  a  second  assertion,  that  be 
is  a  fool  or  knave  for  ofiering  it 

The  second  point  of  diflbrence  explalna  the  pre- 
ceding, and  accounts  both  for  the  want  of  established 
doo^keepers  in  the  auditory  of  Literature,  and  for  the 
practicea  of  thoae,  who  under  the  name  of  Reviewefa 
volunteer  this  oflfice.  There  is  no  royal  mintage  for 
argimients,  no  ready  means  by  which  all  men  alike, 
who  posses  common  sense,  may  determine  their 
value  and  intrinaic  worth  at  the  first  sight  or  sound. 
Certain  forma  of  natural  Logic  indeed  there  are,  the 
inobservance  of  which  is  decisive  against  an  aigo- 
ment;  but  the  strictest  adherence  to  them  is  no  proof 
of  ita  actual  (though  an  indiapenaable  condition  of  ilB 
posahle)  validity;  in  the  aiguer's  own  conscience 
there  ia,  no  doubt  a  certain  value,  and  an  iniallibie 
criterion  of  it  which  applies  to  all  arguments  equal- 
ly; and  this  is  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  mind  itp 
self.  But  for  those  to  whom  it  is  oflered,  these  are 
only  conjectural  marks ;  yet  such  aa  will  aeldom  mis- 
lead any  man  of  plain  aense,  who  is  both  honest  and 
observant    These  characteriatics  trb  Fsibid  a^ 
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tempted  to  compriie  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
die  Fourth  Elsttuy  of  the  Volume,  and  haa  deacrihed 
them  more  at  large  in  the  Evays  that  follow,  "  On 
the  communicating  of  Truth."  If  the  honest  warmth, 
which  results  from  the  strength  of  the  particular  con- 
viction, be  tempered  by  the  modesty  which  belongs 
10  the  sense  of  general  fallibiUty ;  if  the  emotions, 
which  accompany  all  vivid  perceptions,  are  pre- 
■enred  distinct  from  the  expression  of  personal  pas- 
siona,  and  from  appeals  to  them  in  the  heart  of  others ; 
if  the  Reasoner  asks  no  respect  for  the  opinion,  as  his 
opinion,  but  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  acknowledged 
l^  that  Reason,  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  and, 
lastly,  if  he  supports  an  opinion  on  no  subject  which 
he  has  not  previously  examined,  and  furnishes  pttxtf 
both  that  he  possesses  the  means  of  inquiry  by  his 
education  or  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  those  means;  then, 
and  with  these  conditions,  every  human  Being  is  au- 
thorized to  make  public  the  ground*  of  any  opinion 
which  he  holds,  and  of  course  Uie  opinion  itself,  as 
the  object  of  them.  Consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  men,  not  always  indeed  to  attend  to  him,  but,  if 
they  do,  to  attend  to  him  with  respect,  and  with  a 
sincere  as  well  as  apparent  toleration.  I  should  of^ 
fend  against  my  own  Laws,  if  I  disclosed  at  present 
the  nature  of  my  convictions  concerning  the  degree, 
in  which  this  virtue  of  toleration  is  possessed  and  prac- 
tised by  the  mnjority  of  my  contemporaries  and  coun- 
trymen. But  if  the  contrary  temper  is  felt  and  shown 
in  instances  where  all  the  conditions  have  been  ob* 
served,  which  have  been  stated  at  full  in  the  preli- 
minary numbers  that  form  the  Introduction  of  this 
Work,  and  the  chief  of  which  I  have  just  now  recap- 
itulated ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  what- 
ever the  opinion  may  be,  and  however  opposite  to 
the  bearer's  or  reader's  previous  persuasions,  one  or 
other  or  all  of  the  following  defects  must  be  taken 
for  granted.  Either  the  intolerant  person  is  not  mas- 
ter of  the  grounds  on  which  his  own  faith  is  built : 
which  therefore  neither  is  or  can  be  his  own  faiih, 
though  it  may  very  easily  be  his  imagined  interest, 
and  his  habit  of  thought  In  this  case  he  is  angry, 
not  at  the  opposition  to  Truth,  but  at  the  interruption 
of  his  own  indolence  and  intellectual  slumber,  or 
nblyat  the  apprehension,  that  his  temporal  advan- 
■re  threatened,  or  at  least  the  ease  of  mind,  in 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  them.  Or, 
■eocmdly,  he  has  no  love  of  Truth  for  its  own  sake ; 
no  reverence  for  the  divine  command  to  seek  ear- 
nestly after  it,  which  command,  if  it  had  not  been  so 
<rflen  and  solemnly  given  by  Revelation,  is  yet  in- 
volved and  expressed  in  the  gifl  of  Reason  and  in  the 
dependence  of  all  our  virtues  on  its  developmenL 
He  haa  no  nMiral  and  religious  awe  for  freedom  of 
thought,  though  accompanied  both  by  sincerity  and 
humility;  nor  for  the  right  of  free  communication 
which  is  ordained  by  God,  together  with  that  freedom, 
if  it  be  true  that  God  haa  ordained  us  to  live  in  soci- 
ety, and  has  made  the  progressive  improvement  of 
all  and  each  of  oa  depend  on  the  reciprocal  aids, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  each  aupplies  to  all,  and 
il  to  each.    Bot  if  hia  aJann  and  hk  conaequant  in- 


tolerance, are  occasioned  by  his  eternal  rather  than 
temporal  intereats,  and  if  as  is  most  commonly  the 
case,  he  does  not  deceive  himself  on  this  point, 
gloomy  indeed,  and  erroneous  beyond  idolatry,  mutt 
have  been  his  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being !  For 
surely  the  poor  Heathen  who  represents  to  himself 
the  divine  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy 
under  multiplied  and  forbidden  symbols  in  the  pow 
ers  of  Nature  or  the  souls  of  extraordinary  men,  prac- 
tises a  superstition  which  (though  at  once  the  cause 
and  efiect  of  blindness  and  sensuality)  is  leas  incom- 
patible with  inward  piety  and  true  religious  feeling, 
than  the  creed  of  that  man,  who  in  the  spirit  of  hk 
practice,  though  not  in  direct  words,  loses  sight  of  all 
these  attributes,  and  substitutes  ** servile  and  thrall- 
like fear  instead  of  tiie  adoptive  and  cheerful  bold- 
ness, which  our  new  alliance  with  God  requires  of 
us  as  Christians."*  Such  fear-ridden  and  thence 
angry  believers,  or  rather  acquiescents^  would  do  well 
to  re-peruse  the  book  of  Job,  and  observe  the  sen- 
tence passed  by  the  all-just  on  the  friends  of  the  suf^ 
ferer,  who  had  hoped,  like  venal  advocates,  to  pur- 
chase the  favor  of  deity  by  uttering  truths  of  which 
in  their  own  hearts  they  had  neither  conviction  nor 
comprehension.  Tiik  truth  from  tuk  lifs  did  not 
ATONK  for  the  ue  IN  THE  HEART,  while  the  rash- 
nesB  of  agony  in  the  searching  and  bewildered  com- 
plainant, was  forgiven  in  consideration  of  his  since- 
rity and  integrity  in  not  di^^ising  the  true  dictiUes 
of  his  Reason  and  Conscience,  but  avowing  his  inca- 
pability of  solving  a  problem  by  his  Reason,  which 
before  the  Christian  dispensation  the  Almighty  was 
pleased  to  solve  only  by  declaring  it  to  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  Reason.  Having  insensibly  passed 
into  a  higher  and  more  serious  style  than  I  had  fint 
intended,  I  will  venture  to  appeal  to  these  self-obscu- 
rants, whose  faith  dwells  in  the  Land  of  the  Shadow 
of  Darkness,  these  Papists  without  Pope,  and  Protes- 
tants who  protest  only  against  all  protesting ;  and  will 
appeal  to  them  in  words  which  yet  more  immediately 
concern  them  as  Christians,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
lend  a  fearless  ear  to  the  learned  apnatle.  when  he 
both  assures  and  labors  to  persuade  them  that  they 
were  called  in  Christ  to  aU  perfeciness  in  spiritual 
knowledge  and  full  assurance  nf  understanding  in  Iks 
mystery  of  God.  There  can  be  no  end  withoot 
means :  and  God  furnishes  no  means  that  exempt  os 
from  the  task  and  duty  of  joining  our  own  beat  en- 
deavors. The  original  stock,  or  wild  olive-tree  of  oor 
natural  powere,  was  not  given  us  to  be  burnt  or 
blighted,  but  to  be  grafted  on.  We  are  not  only  not 
forbidden  to  examine  and  propose  our  doubts,  so  it  be 
done  with  humility  and  proceed  from  a  real  desire 

*  Milton's  RtformaUon  m  England.  "  For  in  venr 
deed,  the  supentitioni  maa  by  hia  food  will  U  an  Atheist: 
but  beinc  acared  from  fbence  bj  the  panfa  of  oonteieoee,  abof^ 
flea  up  to  himaelf  luch  a  Ood  and  auch  a  Wonhip  aa  ia  moat 
accordant  to  hia  fear:  which  (earofhia  aa  aiao  hM  h«>pe.  b«0K 
fixed  only  upon  the  fleah.  renders  likewive  the  wb»le  facalty 
of  hi*  apprehenaion  carnal,  and  aU  the  inward  aeU  •/  wa* 
skip  issuing  from  Us  nmtioe  strtngth  of  CAe  Saml,  rmn  out 
lavisklp  to  tlu  upper  skin^  and  there  harden  into  m  trust  ef 
formatitp.  Hence  men  came  toacan  the  Scriptures  by  iha 
letter,  and  in  the  covenant  of  our  redemption  maroified  tbt 
eztsiaal  sigas  aMH«  tluui  the  qaickeaiaa  power  of  the  ^triL' 
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to  know  the  Truth ;  bat  we  are  repeatedly  coramand- 
ed  ao  to  do :  and  with  a  most  anchriitian  spirit  must 
that  man  have  read  the  preceding  passages,  if  he  can 
mlerpret  any  one  sentence  as  having  for  its  object  |o 
excuse  a  too  numerous  class,  who.  to  use  the  words 
of  St  Augustine,  qwrrunl  non  uljidem  ted  ut  infiddi* 
folon  inoenicoit:  i.  e.  such  as  examine  not  to  find 
for  fiiith,  but  pretexts  for  infidelity. 


ESSAY  VIII. 


Soeh  ii  the  intqaity  of  men,  that  they  rack  in  opiniom  aa  wild 
aaMS  do  the  wind,  without  diitinguiahinR  the  whotetome 
from  the  corrupted  air,  and  then  live  upon  it  at  a  venture : 
and  when  all  iheir  confidence  is  built  upon  Zealand  mistake, 
yet  therefore  becaoae  they  are  sealout  and  mistaken  they 

are  impaiimit  of  contradiction. TAYLOR*S   EfUt. 

Dedie,  U  tk»  Uktrtt  •/  Prapkugiug. 


"If,**  (observes  the  eloquent  Bishop  in  the  13th 
section  of  the  work,  from  which  my  motto  is  select- 
ed) "an  opinion  plainly  and  directly  brings  in  a  crime, 
as  if  a  man  preaches  treason  or  sedition,  his  opinion 
is  not  his  excuse.  A  man  is  nevertheless  a  traitor 
because  he  believes  it  lawful  to  commit  treason ;  and 
a  man  is  a  murthcrer  if  he  kills  his  brother  unjustly, 
although  he  should  think  that  he  was  doing  God  good 
service  thereby.  MeUtert  of  fact  are  equally  judi- 
cabUt  whether  the  princijAe  of  them  he  from  within  or 
from  without'* 

To  dogmatize  a  crime,  that  is,  to  teach  it  as  a  doc- 
trine, is  itself  a  crime,  great  or  small  as  the  crime 
dogmatized  is  more  or  less  palpably  so.  You  say 
(said  Sir  John  Cheke  addressing  himself  to  the  Pa- 
pists of  his  day)  that  you  rebel  for  your  religion. 
First  tell  me,  what  religion  is  that  which  teaches  you 
to  rebel.  As  my  object  in  the  present  section  is  to 
treat  of  Tolerance  and  Intolerance  in  the  public 
bearings  of  opinions  and  their  propagation,  I  shall 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  selecting  the  two  pas- 
sages, which  I  have  been  long  inclined  to  consider 
•■  the  most  eloquent  in  our  English  Literature, 
thtmgh  each  in  a  very  different  style  of  eloquence, 
as  indeed  the  authors  were  as  dissimilar  in  their  bias, 
if  not  in  their  faith,  as  two  bishops  of  the  same 
church  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been.  I  think 
toOp  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  both  the  extracts  will 
be  new  to  a  very  great  majority  of  my  readers.  For 
the  length  I  will  make  no  apology.  It  was  a  part  of 
my  plan  to  allot  two  numbers  of  The  Friend,  the  one 
to  a  selection  from  our  prose  writers,  and  the  other 
(torn  our  poets  ;  but  in  both  cases  from  works  that 
do  not  occur  in  our  ordinary  reading. 

The  following  passages  are  both  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  the  first  from  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery: 
— the  «econd  from  a  Letter  of  Bishop  Bedell's  to  an 
unhappy  friend  who  had  deserted  the  church  of  Eng- 
land for  that  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  a  controversy,  from 
the  speculative  Opinion  of  an  Individual  to  the  Revo- 
lution or  Intestine  War  of  a  Nation. 

This  is  one  of"  the  most  inaepanble  eharactenof 

Pp 


a  heretic;  he  sets  his  whole  communion  and  all  hit 
charity  upon  his  article ;  for  to  be  zealous  in  the 
schism,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good  man,  that 
is  his  note  of  Christianity ;  in  all  the  rest  he  excusef 
jTOu  or  tolerates  you,  provided  you  be  a  true  believer; 
then  you  are  one  of  the  fiiithful,  a  good  man  and  a 
precious,  you  are  of  the  congregation  of  the  saints, 
and  one  of  the  godly.  All  Solifidians  do  thus;  and 
all  that  do  thus  are  Solifidians,  the  church  of  Rome 
herself  not  excepted ;  for  though  in  words  she  pro- 
claims the  possibility  of  keeping  all  the  command- 
ments ;  yet  she  dispenses  easier  with  him  that  breaka 
them  all,  than  with  him  that  speaks  one  word  agaioal 
any  of  her  articles,  though  but  the  least;  even  the 
eating  of  fish  and  forbidding  flesh  in  Lent  So  that 
it  is  faith  they  regard  more  than  charity,  a  right<be- 
lief  more  than  a  holy  life ;  and  for  this  you  shall  be 
with  them  upon  terms  easy  enough,  provided  you  go 
not  a  hair's  breadth  from  any  thing  of  her  belieC 
For  if  3rou  do,  they  have  provided  for  yo}i  two  deaths 
and  two  fires,  both  inevitable  and  one  eternal.  And 
this  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  of  which 
the  church  of  Rome  is  guilty :  for  this  in  itself  is  the 
greatest  and  unworthiest  uncharitableness.  But  the 
procedure  is  of  great  use  to  their  ends.  For  the 
greatest  part  of  Christians  are  those  that  cannot  con- 
sider things  leisurely  and  wisely,  searching  their 
bottoms  and  discovering  their  causes,  or  foreseeing 
events  which  are  to  come  after;  but  are  carried 
away  by  fear  and  hope,  by  afilection  and  prepoasee* 
sion :  and  therefore  the  Roman  doctors  are  careful  to 
govern  them  as  they  will  be  governed.  If  you  dis- 
pute, you  gain,  it  may  be,  one,  and  lose  five ;  but  if 
you  threaten  them  with  damnation,  you  keep  them 
in  fetters ;  for  they  that  are, '  in  fear  of  death,  are  aU 
their  lifetime  in  bondage'*  (saith  the  Apostle:)  and 
there  is  in  the  world  nothing  so  potent  as  fear  of  the 
two  deaths,  which  are  the  two  arms  and  grapples  of 
iron  by  which  the  church  of  Rome  takes  and  keeps 
her  timorous  or  conscientious  proselytes.  The  easy 
Protestant  calls  upon  you  from  scripture  to  do  yoor 
duty,  to  build  a  holy  life  upon  a  holy  (kith,  the  ftith 
of  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  of  our  Lord ;  he 
tells  you  if  you  err,  and  teaches  ye  the  truth ;  and 
if  ye  will  obey,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  he  tells  you  of  your 
sin,  and  that  all  sin  deserves  the  wrath  of  God ;  bat 
judges  no  man's  person,  much  less  any  states  of  men. 
He  knows  that  God's  judgments  are  righteous  and 
true;  but  he  knows  also,  that  his  mercy  absolves 
many  persons,  who,  in  his  just  judgment,  were  con- 
demned :  and  if  he  had  a  warrant  from  God  to  amy, 
that  he  should  destroy  all  the  Papists,  as  Jonas  had 
concerning  the  Ninevites;  yet  he  rememben  that 
every  repentance,  if  it  be  sincere,  will  do  more,  and 
prevail  greater,  and  last  longer  than  God's  anger 
will.  Besides  these  things,  there  is  a  strange  spring, 
and  secret  ininciple  in  every  man's  understanding, 
that  is  oftentimes  turned  about  by  such  impulses,  of 
which  no  man  can  give  an  account  But  we  all  to> 
member  a  most  wonderful  instance  of  it,  in  the 
disputation  between  the  two  Reynolds's,  John  and 
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Willuun ;  the  former  of  which  being  a  Pbpiat,  tod 
the  latter  a  Proteetant,  met  and  diiputed,  with  a  pur> 
poee  to  confute,  and  to  convert  each  other.  And  k> 
they  did :  for  those  argumenti,  which  were  uied, 
prevailed  fully  against  their  advenary,  and  yet  did 
not  prevail  with  themielves.  The  Pk^pist  turned 
Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  became  a  Papbt,  and 
so  remained  to  their  dying  day.  Of  wluch  some 
ingenious  person  gave  a  most  handsome  account  in 
the  following  eicellent  Epigram, 

Bella,  inter  ffeminoe,  pliuquam  civil  is,  fretne 

Traxerat  ambiicunt  JGleliinonia  apex. 
Ole  reformata  fldei  propartibat  iiwtat : 

lite  raromiaiidain  deneg at  eeae  fidem. 
Propoaitia  eauaa  rationibua ;  altar  utrinqos 

OoDCurrere  pares,  et  cecidere  parea. 
Qaod  fnic  in  Totis,  fratrem  capit  alter  nterq : 

Qood  (Viit  in  fatia,  perdit  oterqae  fldem. 
Caplivi  romini  line  captiYante  foemnt, 

Et  victor  Ticti  transfoffa  caitra  petit. 
Qaod  senna  hoc  pugoe  e«i,  ubi  victin  gandet  uterq ; 

Et  tamen  alteruter  m  auperaaw  dolet  1 

But  further  yet,  he  considers  the  natural  and  regu- 
lar infirmiUes  of  mankind ;  and  God  oonsidora  them 
much  more ;  he  knows  that  in  man  there  is  nothing 
admirable  but  his  ignorance  and  weakness ;  his  pre- 
judice, and  the  infallible  certainty  of  being  deceived 
in  many  things ;  he  sees,  that  wicked  men  oflentimes 
know  much  man  than  many  very  good  men;  and 
that  the  underrtanding  is  not  of  itself  considenble  in 
morality,  and  effects  nothing  in  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; it  is  the  will  only  that  rules  man,  and  can 
obey  God.  He  sees  and  deplores  it,  that  men  study 
hard,  and  nnderatand  little,  that  they  dispute  earnest- 
ly, and  understand  not  one  another  at  all ;  that  afleo- 
tkms  creep  so  certainly,  and  mingle  with  their  argu- 
ing, that  the  argument  is  lost,  and  nothmg  remains 
bot  the  conflict  of  two  advemries'  aflections ;  that  a 
man  ii  so  willing,  so  easy,  so  ready,  to  believe  what 
makes  for  his  opinion,  so  hsrd  to  imderstand  an  argu- 
ment against  himselC  that  it  is  plain,  it  is  the  (Mrinci- 
ple  within,  not  the  argument  without,  tiiat  determines 
him.  He  observes  also  that  all  the  world  (a  few  in- 
dividuals excepted)  are  unalterably  determined  to 
the  religion  of  their  country,  of  their  family,  of  their 
society ;  that  there  is  never  any  considerable  change 
made,  but  what  is  made  by  war  and  empire,  by  fear 
and  hope.  He  remembera  that  it  is  a  rare  thing,  to 
a  Jesuit  of  the  Dominican  opinion ;  or  a  I>oifitfit- 
(until  of  late)  of  the  Jesuit ;  but  every  order  gives 
laws  to  the  tmderstanding  of  their  novices,  and  they 
never  change.  He  considen  there  is  such  ambiguity 
in  words,  by  which  all  Lawgivers  express  their  mean- 
ing ;  that  there  is  such  abstruaenees  in  mysteries  of 
raligion,  that  some  things  are  so  much  loo  high  for 
m,  that  we  cannot  understand  them  rightly ;  and  yet 
Ihey  are  so  sacred,  §nd  concerning,  that  men  will 
diink  they  are  bound  to  look  into  them,  as  far  as  they 
can;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  quickly  go  too  fiir, 
where  no  understanding,  if  it  were  fitted  for  it,  could 
fo  fiir  enough;  bat  in  these  things  it  will  be  hard  not 
la  be  deceived ;  since  our  words  cannot  rightly  ex- 
press those  things.  That  there  is  such  variety  of  hu- 
man undeistandings,  that  men's  tkcm  diflfer  not  so 


much  as  their  souls;  and  that  if  there  were  mt  m 
much  difficulty  in  things,  yet  they  could  not  hut  bs 
variously  apprehended  by  several  men.  And  bsnto 
he  considers,  that  in  twenty  opinions,  it  may  be  tiist 
not  one  of  them  is  true ;  nay,  whereas  Varro  reduo* 
ed,  that  among  the  old  Philosophers  there  were  sight 
hundred  opinions  concerning  the  nammum  ioaaa, 
that  yet  not  one  of  them  hit  the  right  He  sees  also 
that  in  all  religions,  in  all  societies,  in  all  families,  sod 
in  all  things,  opinions  differ ;  and  since  opiniaos  ars 
too  oflen  begot  by  panion,  by  pasaons  and  violence 
they  are  kept ;  and  every  man  is  too  apt  to  overvalue 
hn  own  opinion ;  and  out  of  a  desire  that  every  man 
should  confiNm  his  judgment  to  his  that  teaches,  men 
are  apt  to  be  earnest  in  their  persuasioo,  and  overact 
the  proposition ;  and  from  being  true  as  he  supposes, 
he  will  think  it  profitable;  and  if  you  warm  turn 
either  with  confidence  or  oppositioa,  he  quickly  telli 
you  it  is  necesaary ;  and  as  he  loves  those  that  diink 
as  he  does,  so  he  is  ready  to  hate  them  that  do  not; 
and  then  secretly  from  wishing  evil  to  him,  he  is  apt 
to  believe  evil  will  come  to  him ;  and  that  it  is  joit 
it  should ;  and  by  this  time  the  opinioD  ia  troubleaosDe, 
and  puts  other  men  upon  their  guard  against  it ;  and 
then  while  passion  reigns,  and  reason  is  modest  and 
patient,  and  talks  not  loud  like  a  storm,  victory  is 
more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  call  God  into  the 
party,  and  his  judgments  are  used  for  argomenti,  sod 
the  threatenings  of  the  Scripture  are  soatched  up  in 
haste,  ami  men  throw  arrows,  firt-hrwsds,  amd  dmA, 
and  by  this  time  all  the  vrarld  is  in  an  uproar.  All 
this,  and  a  thousand  things  more  the  EingUsh  promt- 
ants  considering  deny  not  their  communion  to  any 
Christian  who  desires  it,  and  believes  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  and  is  of  the  religion  of  the  four  first  general 
councils ;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  live  well ;  they 
receive  into  their  bosom  all  true  believers  of  what 
church  soever ;  and  for  them  that  err,  they  instruct 
them,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  liberty,  to  stand 
or  foil  before  their  own  master. — 

2.  A  doctrine  not  the  less  safo  for  being  the  more 
charitable. 

**  Christ  our  Lord  hath  given  us,  amongst  others, 
two  infoUible  notes  to  know  the  church.'*  **My 
sheep^"  saith  he,  **hear  my  voice:*'  and  again,  **By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  i 
ye  love  one  another.** — What,  shall  we  stand  upon 
conjectural  arguments  from  that  which  men  ssyf 
We  are  partial  to  ourselves,  malignant  to  our  oppo* 
sites.  Let  Christ  be  heard  who  be  his,  who  not  And 
for  the  hearing  of  his  voice — O  that  it  might  be  the 
issue !  But  I  see  you  decline  it,  therefi»e  1  leave  it 
also  for  the  present  That  other  is  that  which  now  I 
stand  upon :  '*  the  badge  of  Christ's  sheep."  Not  s 
likelihood,  but  a  certain  token  whereby  every  aws 
may  know  them :  "  by  this,"  saith  he,  **  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  charity  one 
towards  another."— Thanks  be  to  God,  this  mark  of 
our  Saviour  is  in  us  which  you  with  oar  schiamatics 
and  other  enemies  want  As  Solomon  found  the  tne 
-mother  by  her  natural  afiectioii,  that  chose  rather  Is 
yield  to  her  adversary's  plea,  claiming  her  child,  then 
endure  that  it  ahouki  becutinpiaoes;  aomayitnon 
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at  thiB  day  whether  is  the  true  mother. 
.  saith,  give  her  the  living  child  and  kill  him 
)ars,  that  if  she  may  not  have  it,  is  oontMit 
ed  rather  than  want  of  her  wilL  Alas! 
I  even  of  those  that  leave  her)  these  be  my 

I  have  borne  them  to  Christ  in  baptism :  I 
rished  them  as  I  could  with  mine  owti 
is  tMtaments.  I  would  have  brought  them 
1*8  estate,  as  their  free  birth  and  parentage 

Whether  it  be  their  lightness  or  discontent, 
icing  words  and  gay  shows,  tliey  leave  me : 
)  found  a  better  mother.   Let  them  live  yet, 

bondage.  I  shall  h'^ve  patience ;  I  permit 
if  them  to  their  father.  I  beseech  him  to  keep 

they  do  no  evil.    If  they  make  their  peace 

I  am  satisfied :  they  have  not  hurt  me  at 
,  but  saith  yours,  I  sit  alone  as  Queen  and 
>f  Christ's  Family,  he  that  hath  not  me  for 
ir,  cannot  have  God  for  his  Father.  Mine 
are  these,  either  bom  or  adopted:  and  if 
not  be  mine  they  shall  be  none.  So  with- 
;ting  Christ's  sentence  she  cuts  with  the 
sword,  hangs,  bums,  draws,  those  that  she 
inclined  to  leave  her,  or  have  lefl  her  al- 
o  she  kills  with  the  spiritual  sword  those 
ct  not  to  her,  yea  thousands  of  souls  that 
lave  no  means  so  to  do,  but  many  which  ne- 
ch  as  have  heard,  whether  there  be  a  Pope 
or  no.  Let  our  Solomon  be  judge  between 
,  judge  you,  Mr.  Waddesworth !  more  seri- 

maturely,  not  by  guesses,  but  by  the  very 
Christ,  which  wanting  yourselves  you  have 

discovered  in  us :  judge,  I  say,  without  pas- 
lartiality,  according  to  Christ's  word :  which 
C  which  is  his  church. 


ESSAY  IX. 
DN  THE  LAW  OF  NA'HONS. 


«#$'  ivSaifiovlav  cat  StKatoo^vrjv  rdrra  ISk&tov 
tv  rhaintai  <piicti'  rdvmtv  Si  rit  {ih  *av^piairtva 
ha,  ri  iiShei  iifr^  'nycftdva  Ndvv  ^Cftiravra 
irtir,  6v^  <is"  Tpo^  ttpfrrt^  rt  fiopoiovy  aXXa 
Unpf  h  apcratf  act  hvoiitvodoavt  w?  irpd;* 
Va  vo/io5eT9  vvra. 

UXanar  np\  No/iwv. 

m.—ToT  all  thine*  that  regard  the  well-being  and 
'  s  State  are  pre-ordained  and  eatsblitbed  in  the 
"-the  individual.  Of  these  it  behovee  that  the  mere- 
I  (tke  temporal  and  jiuxional)  should  be  rererred 
rdinated  to  tho  Divine  in  man,  and  the  Divine  in 
ler  to  the  Supreme  Mind,  to  however  that  the  State 
regulate  its  actions  by  reference  to  any  particular 
fragment  of  virtue,  but  must  fix  its  eye  on  that 
hich  i«  the  abiding  tpirit  and  (aa  it  were)  tulMtra- 
1  the  Ttrtaea,  aa  on  a  law  that  ii  itself  legislative. 


3  absurd  to  suppose,  that  individuals  should 
a  law  of  Moral  obligation,  and  yet  that  a 
'  the  same  individuals  acting  collectively  or 


through  representatives,  should  be  exempt  from  all 
law :  for  morality  is  no  accident  of  human  nature,  bat 
its  essential  characteristic.  A  being  absolutely  with- 
out morality  is  either  a  beast  or  a  fiend,  according  aa 
we  conceive  this  want  of  ccmscience  to  be  natural  or 
■elf^produced ;  or  (to  come  nearer  to  the  common  no- 
tion,  though  with  the  sacrifice  of  austere  accuracy) 
according  as  the  being  is  conceived  without  the  law, 
or  in  unceasing  and  irretrievable  rebellion  to  it  Yet 
were  it  possible  to  conceive  a  man  wholly  immoral, 
it  would  remain  impossible  to  conceive  him  withoat 
a  moral  obligatkm  to  be  otherwise ;  and  none  bat  a 
madman  will  imagine  that  the  essential  qualities  of 
any  thing  can  be  altered  by  its  becoming  part  of  an 
aggregate ;  that  a  grain  oi  com,  for  instance,  aball 
cease  to  contain  flour,  as  soon  as  it  is  part  of  a  peck 
or  bushel.  It  is  therefore  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  not  by  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  that 
wise  men,  who  have  written  on  the  law  of  nations, 
have  always  considered  the  several  states  of  the  civi> 
lized  world,  as  so  many  individuals,  and  equally  with 
the  latter  under  a  moral  obligation  to  exercise  their 
free  agency  within  such  bounds,  as  render  it  compa- 
tible with  the  existence  of  free  agency  in  others.  We 
may  represent  to  ourselves  this  original  free  agency, 
as  a  right  of  commonage,  the  formation  of  separate 
states  as  an  enclosure  of  this  common,  the  allotments 
awarded  severally  to  the  co-proprietors  as  constituting 
national  rights,  and  the  law  of  nations  as  the  common 
register  ofllice  of  their  title  deeds.  But  in  all  morality, 
though  the  principle,  which  is  the  abiding  tpirit  of 
the  law,  remains  perpetual  and  unaltered,  even  as 
that  supreme  reason  in  whom  and  fh>m  whom  it  has 
its  being,  yet  the  letter  of  the  law,  Uiat  is,  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  particular  instances,  and  the  mode  of 
realizing  it  in  actual  practice,  must  be  modified  by 
the  existing  circumsfances.  What  we  should  desire 
to  do,  the  conscience  alone  will  inform  us ;  but  Aeie 
and  when  we  are  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  in  our  power  to  accomplish  it,  are  ques- 
tions for  the  judgment,  and  require  an  acquaintance 
with  facts  and  their  bearings  on  each  other.  Thence 
the  improvement  of  our  judgment  and  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge,  on  all  subjects  included  within 
our  sphere  of  action,  are  not  merely  advantages  re- 
commended by  prudence,  but  absolute  duties  imposed 
on  us  by  conscience. 

As  the  circumstances  then,  under  which  men  act 
as  Statesmen,  are  difilerent  from  those  upder  which 
they  act  as  individuals,  a  proportionate  difference 
must  be  expected  in  the  practical  rules  by  which 
their  public  conduct  is  to  be  determined.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood:  I  speak  of  a  difforence  in  the 
INtictical  rules,  not  in  the  moral  law  itself  which 
these  niles  point  out,  the  means  of  administering  in 
particular  casoti,  and  tinder  given  circumstances. 
The  spirit  continues  one  and  the  same,  though  it  may 
vary  its  form  according  to  the  element  into  which  it 
is  transported.  This  difference  with  its  grounds  and 
consequences  it  is  the  province  of  the  philosophical 
juspublicist  to  discover  and  display :  and  exactly  in 
this  point  (I  speak  with  unfeigned  diffidence)  it  ap* 
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pean  to  me  that  the  Writen  on  the  Law  of  Nations,* 
whose  works  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying, 
have  been  least  succesBful.  In  what  does  the  Law 
of  Nations  difier  from  the  Laws  enacted  by  a  parti- 
cular State  for  its  own  subjects  ?  The  solution  is  evi- 
dent. The  Law  of  Nations,  considered  apart  from 
the  common  principle  of  ail  morality,  is  not  fixed  or 
positive  in  itself  nor  supplied  with  any  regular  means 
of  being  enforced.  Like  those  duties  in  private  life 
which,  for  the  same  reasons,  moralists  have  entitled 
imperfect  duties  (though  the  most  atrocious  guilt  may 
be  involved  in  the  omission  or  violation  of  them,)  the 
Law  of  Nations  appeals  only  to  the  conscience  and 
prudence  of  the  parties  concerned.  Wherein  then 
does  it  difier  from  the  moral  laws  which  the  Reason, 
considered  as  Conscience,  dictates  for  the  conduct  of 
individuals?  This  is  a  more  difficult  question ;  but 
my  answer  would  be  determined  by.  and  grounded 
on  the  obvious  difierences  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  two  cases.  Remember  then,  that  we  are  now 
reasoning,  not  as  sophists  or  systcm>mongers,  but  as 
men  anxious  to  discover  what  Ui  right  in  order  that 
we  may  practise  it,  give  our  suffirage  and  the  influ- 
ence of  our  opinion  in  recommending  its  practice. 
We  must  therefore  confine  the  question  to  those 
cases  in  which  honest  men  and  real  patriots  can  sup- 
pose any  controversy  to  exist  between  real  patriotism 
and  common  honesty.  The  objects  of  the  patriot  are, 
tiiat  his  countrymen  should  as  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  er\joy  what  the  Creator  designed  for  the  en- 
joyment of  animals  endowed  with  reason,  and  of 
course  developed  those  faculties  which  were  given 
them  to  be  developed.  He  would  do  his  best  that 
every  one  of  his  countrjrmen  should  possess  whatever 
all  men  may  and  should  possess,  and  that  a  suflScient 
number  should  be  enabled  and  encouraged  to  acquire 
those  excellencies  which,  though  not  necessary  or  pos- 
■ible /or  all  men,  are  yet  to  all  men  useful  and  honor- 
able. He  knows,  that  patriotism  itself  is  a  necessary 
link  in  the  golden  chain  of  our  affections  and  virtues, 
and  turns  away  with  indignant  scorn  from  the  false 
Philosophy  or  mistaken  Religion,  which  would  per- 
suade him  that  Cosmopolitism  is  nobler  than  National- 
ity, and  the  human  race  a  sublimer  object  of  love  than 
a  people ;  that  Plato,  Luther,  Newton,  and  their  equals, 
l(Mined  themselves  neither  in  the  market  nor  the  sen- 
ate, bu  t  in  the  world ,  and  for  all  men  of  all  ages.  True ! 
But  where,  and  among  whom  are  these  giant  excep- 
tions produced  ?  In  the  wide  empires  of  Asia,  where 
millions  of  human  beings  acknowledge  no  other  bond 
but  that  of  a  common  slavery,  and  are  distinguished 
on  the  map  but  by  a  name  which  themselves  perhaps 
never  heard,  or  hearing  abhor?    No!    In  a  circle 

*  GroUue,  Bykenihock.  Pufiendorr,  Wolfe,  and  Vatel  ;  to 
whoM  works  I  moit  addi  a*  compriiiing  whatever  ia  moat  vala- 
sble  ID  the  precedioe  Auihon,  with  many  important  improve- 
menta  and  additiona,  Robiown*i  Report!  of  the  Cauaea  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  ander  Sir  W.  Scutt :  to  whom  internation- 
al law  !•  under  no  lew  obliration  than  the  law  of  commercial 
prooeedinn  waa  to  the  late  Lord  Bflani>field.  At  I  have  never 
seen  Sir  W.  Scott,  nor  either  by  myself  or  my  connections  on- 
|oy  the  honor  of  the  remotest  acquaintance  with  him,  I  traat 
that  even  by  those  who  may  think  my  opinion  erroneous,  I 
AnXi  at  least  not  be  suspected  of  international  flattery. 


defined  by  human  afiectiom,  the  fint  firm  aod  wiiluB 
which  becomes  sacred  beneath  the  quickened  step  of 
the  returning  citizen — here,  where  the  poweis  and 
interests  of  men  spread  without  ctmfusioo  through  a 
common  sphere,  like  the  vibrations  i»opagated  in  the 
air  by  a  single  voice,  distinct  yet  coherent,  and  all 
uniting  to  express  one  thought  and  the  same  feeling! 
here,  where  even  the  common  soldier  dares  force  s 
passage  for  his  comrades  by  gathering  up  the  bayo- 
nets .of  the  enemy  into  his  own  breast:  because  hii 
country  **  expected  every  man  todo  hisduhf!"  and  this 
not  aAer  he  has  been  hardened  by  habit,  but,  as  pio- 
bably,  in  his  first  battle ;  not  reckless  or  hopeless,  bat 
braving  death  from  a  keener  sensibility  to  tboss 
blessings  which  make  life  dear,  to  those  quaUties 
which  render  himself  worthy  to  enjoy  them  ?  Here. 
where  the  royal  crown  is  loved  and  worahipped  as  a 
glory  around  the  sainted  head  of  Fkecdom  !  Where 
the  rustic  at  his  plough  whistles  with  eqtial  enthuei- 
asro.  '*  Odd  sate  Ike  King,**  and  **Bril(ms  never  ikaU 
be  slaves;**  or.  perhaps,  leaves  one  thistle  unweeded 
in  his  garden,  because  it  is  the  symbol  of  his  dear  na- 
tive land  !t  Here,  from  within  lAis  circle  defined,  as 
light  by  shape,  or  rather  as  light  within  light,  by  its 
intensity,  here  alone,  and  only  within  these  magic  d^ 
cles,  rise  up  the  awful  spirits,  whose  words  are  ora- 
cles for  mankind,  whose  love  embraces  all  countries, 
and  whose  voice  sounds  through  all  ages !  Here,  and 
here  only,  may  we  confidently  expect  those  mighty 
minds  to  be  reared  and  ripened,  whose  names  are 
naturalized  in  foreign  lands,  the  sura  (ellow-tnvellen 
of  civilization!  and  yet  render  their  own  oocmtiy 
dearer  ami  more  proudly  dear  to  their  own  country- 
men. This  is  indeed  Cosmopolitism,  at  once  the 
nursling  and  the  nurse  of  patriotic  afibction !  This, 
and  this  alone,  is  genuine  Philanthropy,  which  lika 
the  olive  tree,  sacred  to  Concord  and  to  Wisd<Hn.  fiit- 
tens  not  exhausts  the  soil,  from  which  it  s[»ang,  and 
m  which  it  remains  rooted.  It  is  fisebleness  only 
which  cannot  be  generous  without  injustice,  or  just 
without  ceasing  to  be  generous.  Is  the  morning  star 
less  brilliant,  or  does  a  ray  less  fall  on  the  golden 
fruitage  of  the  earth,  because  the  moons  of  Satoro 
too  feed  their  lamps  from  the  same  Sun  ?  Even  Ger- 
many ^  though  curst  with  a  base  and  hateful  brood  of 
nobles  and  princelings,  cowardly  and  ravenous  jack- 
als to  the  very  flocks  intrtisted  to  them  as  to  shep> 
herds,  who  hunt  for  the  tiger  and  whine  and  wag 
their  tails  for  his  bloody  oflal^-even  Germany,  whoH 
ever-changing  boundaries  superannuate  the  last  year's 

1 1  cannot  here  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  recordioff  a 
speech  of  the  Poet  Bums,  related  to  me  by  the  lady  to  whooi 
it  was  addressed.  Havinf  been  asked  by  her.  why  in  his  mors 
serious  poems  he  bad  not  changed  the  two  or  three  Sootdi 
words  which  seemed  only  to  disturb  the  purity  of  the  style  1 
the  Poet  with  rreat  sweetness,  and  in  his  usual  happiness  ia 
reply,  answered,  why  in  truth  it  would  have  t>eea  better,  bat— 

The  rouf  h  bur-thistle  spreadinf  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear. 
I  tum'd  the  weeder-clips  aaida 

An'  spar'd  the  symbol  dear. 

An  author  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  his  own  poaa^ 
when  ho  does  it  with  aa  much  modesty  and  felicity  aa  Bans 
did  in  this  instance. 
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map,  and  are  altered  ai  easily  as  the  hurdles  of  a  tem- 
porary sheep-foid,  is  still  remembered  with  filial  love 
and  a  patriot's  pride,  when  the  thoughtful  German 
hears  the  names  of  Luther  and  Leibnitz.  "  Ah ! 
why,'*  he  sighs,  **  why  for  herself  in  vain  should  my 
country  have  produced  such  a  host  of  immortal 
minds!"  Yea,  even  the  poor  enslaved,  degraded, 
and  barbarized  Greek,  can  still  point  to  the  harbour 
of  Tencdof ,  and  say,  "  there  lay  our  fleet  when  we 
were  besieging  Troy."  Reflect  a  moment  on  the 
past  history  of  this  wonderful  people !  >Vhat  were 
they  while  they  remained  free  and  independent? 
when  Greece  resembled  a  collection  of  mirrors  set  in 
a  single  frame,  each  having  its  own  fixius  of  patriot- 
ism, yet  all  capable,  as  at  Marathon  and  Platea,  of 
converging  to  one  point  and  of  consuming  a  commtm 
foe  ?  What  were  they  then  f  The  fountains  of  light 
and  civilization,  of  truth  and  of  beauty,  to  all  man- 
kiixl !  they  were  the  thinking  head,  the  beating  heart 
of  the  whole  world !  They  lost  their  independence, 
and  with  their  independence  their  patriotism;  and 
became  the  cosmopolites  of  antiquity.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  (by  the  author  of  the  work  for  which 
Palm  was  murdered)  that,  after  the  first  acts  of  seve- 
rity, the  Romans  treated  the  Greeks  iM>t  only  more 
mildly  than  their  own  slaves  aixi  dependants,  they 
behaved  to  them  even  afibctionately  and  with  mtmi- 
fioence.  The  victor  nation  felt  reverentially  the  pre- 
sence of  the  visible  and  invisible  deities  that  give 
sanctity  to  every  grove,  every  fountain,  and  every 
forum.  *'  Think  (writes  Pliny  to  one  of  his  friends) 
that  you  are  sent  into  the  province  of  Achaia,  that 
true  and  genuine  Greece,  where  civilization,  letters, 
even  com,  are  believed  to  have  been  discovered; 
that  you  are  sent  to  administer  the  aflairs  of  free 
states,  that  is,  to  men  eminently  free,  who  have  re- 
tained their  natural  right  by  valor,  by  services,  by 
ih«idship.  lastly  by  treaty  and  by  religion.  Revere 
the  Gods,  their  founders,  the  sacred  influences  repre- 
sented in  those  Goda^re  vore  their  ancient  glory  and  this 
very  old  age  which  in  man  is  venerable,  in  cities  sacred. 
Cherish  in  thyself  a  reverence  ofantiquity,  a  reverence 
for  their  great  exploits,  a  reverence  even  for  their  fobles. 
Detract  not  hing  from  the  proud  pretensions  of  any  state ; 
keep  before  thine  eyes  that  this  is  the  land  which  sent 
Ds  our  institutions,  which  gave  us  our  laws,  not  after 
it  was  subjugated,  but  in  compliance  with  our  peti- 
tion."* And  what  came  out  of  these  men,  who  were 
eminently  free  without  patriotism,  because  without 
national  independence?  (which  eminent  freedom, 
however,  Pliny  himself,  in  the  very  next  sentence, 
styles  the  shadow  and  residuum  of  liberty.)  While 
they  were  intense  patriots,  they  were  the  bene&ctors 
of  all  mankind,  legislators  for  the  very  nation  that 
afterwardd  subdued  and  enslaved  them.  When, 
therefore,  they  became  pure  cosmopolites,  and  no  par- 
tial afliections  interrupted  their  philanthropy,  and 
when  yet  they  retained  their  country,  their  language, 
and  their  arts,  what  noble  works,  what  mighty  dis- 
coveries may  we  not  expect  from  them  ?  If  the  ap- 
plause of  a  little  city  (a  first-rate  town  of  a  country 
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not  much  larger  than  Yorkshire)  and  the  encouragv- 
ment  of  a  Pericles,  produced  a  Phidias,  a  Sophoclea, 
and  a  constellation  of  other  stars  scarcely  inferiOT  in 
glory,  what  will  not  the  applause  of  the  world  cfiect* 
and  the  boundless  munificence  of  the  world's  impe- 
rial master  ?  Alas !  no  Sophocles  appeared,  no  Ptdd- 
ias  was  bom !  individual  genius  fled  with  national  in- 
dependence, and  the  best  products  were  cold  and 
laborious  copies  of  what  their  fathers  had  tbon^t 
and  invented  in  grandeur  and  nuyesty.  At  length 
nothing  remained  but  dastardly  and  cunning  slaves, 
who  avenged  their  own  ruin  and  degradation  by  ai- 
sisting  to  degrade  and  ruin  their  conquerors ;  and  tha 
golden  harp  of  their  divine  language  remained  only 
as  the  frame  on  which  priests  and  monks  spun  their 
dirty  cobwebs  of  sophistry  and  superstition ! 

If  then  in  order  to  be  men  we  must  be  patriot 
and  patriotism  cannot  exist  without  national  indepen- 
dence, we  need  no  new  or  particular  code  of  mixab 
to  justify  us  in  placing  and  preserving  our  country  in 
that  relative  situation  which  is  more  favorable  to  iH 
independence.  But  the  trae  patriot  is  aware  that 
this  subject  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  system  of 
general  conquest,  such  as  was  pursued  by  I%ilip  of 
Macedon  and  his  son,  nor  yet  by  the  political  anni- 
hilation of  the  one  state,  which  happens  to  be  ill 
most  formidable  rival:  the  unwise  measure  recom- 
mended by  Cato,  and  carried  into  efiect  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  instance  of  Carthage.  Not  by  the  latter: 
for  rivalry  between  two  nations  conduces  to  the  in- 
dependence of  both,  calls  forth  or  fosters  all  the 
virtues  by  which  national  security  is  maintained. 
Still  less  by  the  former :  for  the  victor  nation  ileelf 
must  at  length,  by  the  very  extension  of  its  own  coo- 
quests,  sink  into  a  mere  province ;  nny,  it  will  most 
probably  become  the  most  abject  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  most  cmclly  oppressed,  both  becanse 
it  will  be  more  feared  and  suspected  by  the  common 
tyrant,  and  because  it  will  be  the  sink  and  centre  of 
his  luxury  and  corruption.  Even  in  cases  of  actual 
injury  and  just  alarm  the  Patriot  sets  bounds  to  the 
reprisal  of  national  vengeance,  and  contents  hinudf 
with  such  securities  as  are  compatible  with  the  wel- 
fare, though  not  with  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
nation,  whose  aggressions  had  given  the  provocation: 
for  as  patriotism  inspires  no  super-human  foculties, 
neither  can  it  dictate  any  conduct  which  would  re- 
quire such.  He  is  too  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance 
of  the  future,  to  dare  extend  his  calculations  into  re- 
mote periods ;  nor,  because  he  is  a  statesman,  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  cares  of  providence  and  the 
government  of  the  world.  How  does  he  know,  bat 
that  the  very  independence  and  consequent  virtnee 
of  the  nation,  which  in  the  anger  of  cowardice  he 
would  fain  reduce  to  absolute  insignificance,  and  rob 
even  of  its  ancient  name,  may  in  some  future  emer- 
gence be  the  destined  ^guardians  of  his  own  country ; 
and  that  the  power  which  now  alarms,  may  herea^ 
ter  protect  and  preserve  it?  The  experience  of 
History  authorises  not  only  the  possibility,  but  even 
the  probability  of  such  an  event  An  American 
commander,  who  has  deserved  and  received  the 
highest  honors  which  his  grateful  cotmtiy,  throogh 
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lier  aaeinbled  Reprewntatives,  could  bestow  ufxm  ! 
him,  once  said  to  me  with  a  sigh :  In  an  evil  hour 
for  my  country  did  the  French  and  Spaniards  aban- 
don Lduisiana  to  the  United  States.  We  were  not 
sufficiently  a  country  before ;  and  should  we  ever 
be  mad  enough  to  drive  the  English  from  Canada 
and  her  other  North  American  Provinces,  we  shall 
soon  cease  to  be  a  country  at  all.  Without  local 
attachment,  without  national  honor,  we  shall  resem> 
ble  a  swarm  of  insects  that  settle  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  corrupt  and  consume  them,  rather  than  men 
who  love  and  cleave  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
After  a  shapeless  anarchy,  and  a  scries  of  civil  wars, 
we  shall  at  last  be  formed  into  many  countries ;  un- 
less  the  vices  engendered  in  the  process  should  de- 
mand further  punishment,  and  we  should  previously 
&11  beneath  the  despotism  of  some  military  adven- 
tnrer,  like  a  lion,  consumed  by  an  inward  disease, 
prostrate  and  helpless,  beneath  the  beak  and  talons 
of  a  vulture,  or  yet  meaner  bird  of  prey. 


ESSAY   X. 


Of  rt  fiiv  wp^  rdv  r8  SXov  ir\Jh>Tov,  itaXXov  ii  wp^  n 
farrarna  woXii^  iirdaii^f  B  xarra^H  Kal  ovSan^  c^, 
^ifti  /td^ti/ia  Kai  iirin^cvfia,  tovto  ^p^ifio¥  xmi 
eo^ov  ri  6o^achiotTtu'  rwy  6i  ilXXwv  KaraytXa  b 
iro>fri«07*  Tavnjv  rffv  aiuav  ;fp^  ^dvat  rov  ft^re 
iXXo  KaXoVf  v/irc  rd  rpl^  r^  ic6\t(tO¥  ficyaXoirpiwti*^ 
doKtiv  rd^  wdXti^t  tQw  woXlrutv  fidX*  ivlort  6vk 
a^vwy  SvTuiVf  6vaTV)^o^vT<av  yt  fifiv.  HH^  \iyi^\ 
Ilwr  ftiv  otv  dvTov^  6v  Xiyoifi  av  to  rapdirav  ivav 
VX*^^^  ^^^  Y^  ^vdyKri  ita  liiov  rtivUffi  liiw  ^v;^^ 
dii  r^  avTrjv  6it^iX^U¥,  UXarvv. 

Trmmtlatiom. — Whaterer  itadf  or  doctrine  b4>tni  upon  the 
wealth  of  (he  whole,  Mjr  rather  oo  a  certain  Phaotom  of  a 
8tale  in  toto.  which  it  urerrwhere  and  nowhere,  thia  ihall 
be  deemed  most  lueful  and  wise ;  and  all  ebc  ia  the  itate- 
craftman's  Kom.  This  we  dare  pronounce  the  cauM  why 
aationa  torpid  on  their  difnitjr  in  general,  conduct  their 
vara  ao  little  in  a  fraud  and  maffnanimout  ipirit,  while  the 
Citisont  are  loo  often  wretched,  though  endowed  with  high 
eapabiliiiet  by  Nature.  How  say  you  ?  Nay.  how  nhould 
I  not  call  lH4>m  wretched,  who  are  under  the  unrelenting 
■eeesaity  of  wailing  away  their  life  in  the  mere  learch  after 
the  meana  of  lupporting  it  1 PLATO,  de  Ugibut^  viiL 


In  the  preceding  Elssay  we  treated  of  what  may  be 
wisely  deoircd  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations. 
The  «im«  ranityof  mind  will  the  true  Patriot  display, 
in  all  thnt  rogartls  the  internal  prusperity  of  his  coun- 
try. Ho  will  reverence  not  only  whatever  tends  to 
make  the  componont  individiiaU  more  happy,  and 
more  worthy  of  happiness :  but  likewise  whatever 
tends  to  bind  them  more  closely  together  as  a  people ; 
that  as  a  multitude  of  parts  and  functions  make  up 
one  human  body,  so  the  whole  multitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen may.  by  the  visible  and  invisible  influences  of 
religion,  language,  lawv,  customs,  and  the  reciprocal 
dependence  and  reaction  of  trade  and  agriculture,  be 
•rganized  into  one  body  politic.    But  much  as  he 


desires  to  see  aU  become  a  wholk,  be  placet  liaiik 
even  to  this  wish,  and  abhors  that  syatMn  of  poliey, 
which  would  blend  men  into  a  state  by  the  dissohi- 
tion  of  all  those  virtues  which  make  them  happy  and 
eatimaUe  as  individuals.  Sir  James  Stuart  (Polit 
Econ.  Vol.  I.  p.  88.)  af)er  stating  the  caae  of  the  Tin** 
dreMer,  who  is  proprietor  of  a  bit  of  laixl,  on  which 
grain  (enough,  and  no  more)  is  raised  for  himself  and 
family— and  who  provides  for  ^eir  other  wants  of 
clothing,  salt,  &c  by  his  extra  labor,  aa  a  vine-dresser, 
observea— '*  From  this  example  we  discover  the  dif^ 
ference  between  Agriculture  exercised  as  a  tnde, 
and  a»  a  direct  means  of  subsisting.  We  have  the 
two  species  in  the  vine-dresser :  he  labors  the  Tine- 
yard  as  a  trade,  and  his  spot  of  ground  for  subsistence. 
We  may  farther  conclude,  that  aa  to  the  last  part  he 
is  only  useful  to  himself;  but  as  to  the  first,  he  is  osa- 
ful  to  the  society  and  becomes  a  member  of  it ;  con- 
sequently were  it  not  for  his  trade  the  state  would 
k)se  nothing,  although  the  vine-dreascr  and  his  kod 
were  both  swalloH'ed  up  by  an  earthquake." 

Now  this  contains  the  sublime  philosophy  of  the 
sect  of  Ek^onomists.  They  worship  a  kind  of  non^k* 
tity,  imder  the  different  words,  the  State,  the  Whole, 
the  Society,  &c.  and  to  this  idol  they  make  bloodier 
sacrifices  than  ever  the  Mexicans  did  to  Tcecalipoca. 
A//,  that  is.  each  and  every  sentient  Being  in  a  given 
tract,  are  made  diseased  and  vicious,  in  order  that 
eaek  may  become  useful  to  aU,  or  the  Slate,  or  the 
Society,— that  is,  to  the  scord,  all,  the  Word,  State,  or 
the  word.  Society.  The  absurdity  may  be  easily 
perceived  by  omitting  the  words  relating  to  this  idd 
— as  for  instance — in  a  former  paragraph  of  the  sane 
(in  most  respects)  excellent  work:  **]f  it  therefore 
happens  that  an  additional  number  produced  no  more 
than  feed  themselves,  then  I  perceive  no  advant^e 
gained  from  their  production.'*  What !  no  advantage 
gained  by,  for  ini^tance,  ten  thoi»md  happy,  intelli- 
gent, and  immortal  Beings  having  been  prudored  f— 
O  yes !  but  no  advantage  **  to  this  Society.*' — What  is 
this  Society?  this -Whole?"  this  " Smte r  Is  it 
anything  else  but  a  word  of  convenience  to  expies 
at  once  the  aggregate  of  confederated  individuals  hv- 
ing  in  a  certain  district  ?  Let  the  sura  total  of  eadi 
man's  happiness  be  supposed — 1000;  and  suppose  ten 
thousand  men  produced,  who  neither  made  swords 
or  poison,  or  found  com  or  clothes  for  those  who  did 
— but  who  procured  by  their  labor  food  and  raiment 
for  themselves,  ami  for  their  children — would  not  that 
Society  be  richer  by  10,(XX).000  parts  of  happiness  f 
And  think  you  it  pussible,  that  ten  thousand  happy 
human  Beings  can  exist  together  without  increasing 
each  other's  happiness,  or  that  it  will  not  overflow 
into  countless  channels,*  and  diffuse  itself  through  the 
rest  of  the  Society. 

*  Well,  and  in  the  ipirit  of  genuine  philosophy,  doss  tba 
poet  describe  tuch  beings  aa  meu 

"  Who  being  innocent  do  for  that  eaots 

Bestir  them  in  good  deeds. '* 

WORDSWORTH. 

Providence,  by  the  ceaaeleai  actirity  which  it  hai  implssisd 
in  our  nature,  haa  lufficienily  guarded  scainat  an  iimftfiwuff 
without  rirtue. 
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Tbe  poor  ▼ine^raHer  rint  fioai  tweet  sleep,  wor- 
■hipe  hit  Maker,  goes  with  his  wife  tnd  children 
into  tut  little  plot — retamt  to  hit  hut  at  noon,  and  eatt 
the  produce  of  the  aimilar  labor  of  a  former  day.    It 
he  laeful  f  No !  not  yet    Suppote  then,  that  during 
the  remaining  houn  of  the  day  he  endeavored  to 
provide  for  hit  moral  and  intellectittl  appetites,  by 
pbjraical  experiments  and  phikeophical  research,  by 
acquiring  knowledge  for  himself,  and  communicating 
it  to  hit  wife  and  children.    Would  he  be  utefnl 
then  f    **He  useful  f    The  state  would  lose  nothing 
although  the  vine-dresser  and  his  land  were  both 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  !"    Well  then,  in- 
stead of  devoting  the  latter  half  of  each  day  to  his 
doaet,  hit  laboratory,  or  to  neighborly  conversation, 
suppose  he  goes  to  the  vineyard,  and  from  the  ground 
which  would  maintain  in  health,  virtue,  and  wisdom, 
twenty  of  his  fellow-creatures,  helps  to  raise  a  quan- 
tity of  liquor  that  will  disease  the  bodies,  and  debauch 
the  souls  of  an  hundred — is  he  useful  now  f— O  yes ! 
— a  very  useful  man,  and  a  most  eicellent  citiien !! 
In  what  then  dofg  the  law  between  state  and 
state  difller  from  that  between  man  and  man  f    For 
hitherto  we  seem  to  have  discovered  no  variation. 
Hie  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  common  honesty, 
modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  States  difler 
from  individuals.    According  to  thc  Friend's  best 
understanding,  the  differences  may  be  reduced  to 
this  one  point :  that  the  influences  of  example  in  any 
extraordinary  case,  as  the  possible  occasion  of  an  ac- 
tion apparently  like,  though  in  reality  very  different, 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  moral  calcula- 
tions of  an  individual ;  but  of  Uttle,  if  any,  in  those 
of  a  nation.    The  reasons  are  evident    In  the  flnt 
|rface,  in  cases  concerning  which  there  can  be  any 
dispute  between  an  honest  man  and  a  true  patriot, 
the  circumstances,  which  at  once  authoriie  and  dis- 
criminate the  measure,  are  so  marked  and  peculiar 
and  notorious,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  drawn 
mto  a  precedent  by  any  other  state,  under  dissimilar 
circumstances ;  except  perhaps  as  a  mere  pretext  for 
an  action,  which  had  been  predetermined  without 
reference  to  this  authority,  and  which  would  have 
taken  place,  though  it  had  never  existed.    But  if  so 
strange  a  thing  tkovid  happen,  as  a  second  cmnci- 
dence  of  the  same  circumstances,  or  of  circumstances 
sufficiently  similar  to  render  the  prior  measure  a  fair 
precedent;  then  if  the  one  action  was  justifiable,  so 
will  the  other  be ;  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
former,  which  in  this  case  may  be  useful  as  a  light 
but  cannot  be  requisite  as  an  authority.  Secondly,  in 
extraordinary  cases  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
conduct  of  states  will  be  determined  by  example. 
We  know  that  they  neither  will,  nor  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  be  determined  by  any  other  consideration 
but  that  of  the  imperious  circumstances  which  ren- 
der a  particular  measure  advisable.    But  lastly,  and 
more  important  than  all,  individuals  are  and  must  be 
under  positive  laws:  and  so  very  great  is  the  advan- 
tage which  results  from  the  regularity  of  legal  deoi- 
■ons,  and  their  consequent  capability  of  being  fore- 
kixywn  and  relied  upon,  that  equity  itself  must  some- 
tiiMa  be  aierificed  to  it    For  the  very  letter  of  a 
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positive  hiw  is  part  of  its  spirit  But  states  neith« 
are,  nor  can  be,  under  positive  laws.  The  only  fixed 
part  of  the  hiw  of  nations  is  the  spirit :  the  letter  of 
the  law  consists  wholly  in  the  circumstances  to  whidi 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  applied.  It  is  mere  puerile 
declamation  to  rail  against  a  country,  as  having  imi- 
tated the  very  measures  for  which  it  had  most  blamed 
its  ambitious  enemy,  if  that  enemy  had  previously 
changed  all  the  relative  drcomstances  which  had 
existed  for  Aim,  and  therefore  rendered  Ais  conduct 
iniquitous;  but  which,  having  been  removed,  how- 
ever iniquitously,  cannot  without  absurdity  be  sa|^ 
posed  any  longer  to  control  the  measures  of  an  inno- 
cent nation,  necessitated  to  struggle  for  its  own 
safety:  especially  when  the  measures  in  questioo 
were  adopted  for  the  very  purpose  of  reetormg  those 
circumstancea. 

There  are  times  when  it  would  be  wise  to  regani 
patriotism  as  a  light  that  is  in  danger  of  being  blown 
out  rather  than  as  a  fire  which  needs  to  be  fenned 
by  the  winds  of  party  spirit  There  are  times  whan 
party  sphit  without  any  unwonted  excess,  may  y«t 
become  fiiction ;  and  though  in  general  not  less  osafiU 
than  natural  in  a  free  govenmient  may  under  perb^ 
ular  emergencies  prove  fiital  to  fieedom  itself  I  tmat 
I  am  writing  to  those  who  think  with  me,  that  to  have 
bhickened  a  ministry,  however  strong  or  rational  oar 
dplike  may  be  of  the  persons  who  compose  it  it  a 
poor  excuse  and  a  miserable  compensation  for  the 
crime  of  unnecessarily  Uaokening  the  character  of 
our  country.  Under  this  conviction,  I  requMt  tof 
reader  to  cast  his  eye  back  on  my  last  argument  and 
then  to  fevor  me  with  his  patient  attention  while  I 
attempt  at  once  to  explain  its  purport  and  to  show  ill 
cogency. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  fancy  to  the  age  and 
country  of  the  Patriarchs,  or,  if  the  reader  prefers  it, 
to  some  small  colony  uninfluenced  by  the  mother 
country,  which  has  not  organised  itself  into  a  statab 
or  agreed  to  acknowledge  any  one  particular  gover- 
nor. We  will  suppose  this  colony  to  oonstst  of  fironi 
twenty  to  thirty  households  or  separate  establirii- 
ments,  differing  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  num- 
ber of  retainers  and  in  extent  of  possessions.  Eacl^ 
household,  however,  possesses  its  own  domain,  the 
least  equally  with  the  greatest  in  full  right ;  and  its 
master  is  an  independent  sovereign  within  his  own 
boundaries.  This  mutual  understanding  and  tacit 
agreement  we  may  well  suppose  to  have  been  the 
gradual  result  of  many  feuds,  which  had  produced 
misery  to  all  and  reel  advantages  to  ixme :  and  that 
the  same  sober  and  reflecting  persons,  dispersed 
through  the  different  establishmenti,  who  had  brought 
about  this  state  of  things,  had  likewise  coincided  in 
the  propriety  of  some  other  prudent  and  humane  reg- 
ulations, which  from  the  authority  of  these  wise  men 
on  points,  in  which  they  were  unanimous,  and  from 
the  evident  good  sense  of  the  rules  themselves,  were 
acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  colony,  though 
the  determination  of  the  cases,  to  which  these  ruka 
were  applicable,  had  not  been  intrusted  to  any  reoof  • 
nized  judge,  nor  their  enforcement  delegated  to  any 
particular  magistrat*.    OftbeaevirtoallMVB,thii^iM 
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may  safely  conclude,  would  be  the  chief:  that  as  no 
man  ought  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  another 
•gainst  his  will,  so  if  any  master  of  a  household,  in- 
atead  of  occupying  himself  with  the  improvement  of 
his  own  fields  and  flocks,  or  with  the  better  regula- 
tion of  his  own  establishment,  should  be  foolish  and 
wicked  enough  to  employ  his  children  and  servants 
in  breaking  down  the  fences  and  taking  possession 
of  the  lands  and  property  of  a  fellow-colonist,  or  in 
turning  the  head  of  the  family  out  of  his  house,  and 
forcing  those  tlwt  remained  to  acknowledge  himself 
as  their  governor  instead,  and  to  obey  whomever  he 
might  please  to  appoint  as  his  deputy — that  it  then 
became  the  duty  and  interest  of  tho  other  colonists 
to  join  against  the  aggressor,  and  tn  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  his  bad 
IHirposes,  or  to  compel  him  to  make  restitution  and 
compensation.  The  mightier  the  aggressor,  and  the 
weaker  the  injured  party,  the  more  cogent  would  the 
motive  become  for  restraining  the  one  and  protecting 
the  other.  For  it  was  plain  that  he  who  was  suffered 
to  overpower,  one  by  one,  the  weaker  proprietors, 
and  render  the  members  of  their  establishment  sub* 
■ervient  to  his  will,  must  soon  become  an  overmatch 
for  those  who  were  formerly  his  equals:  and  the 
mightiest  would  diflfer  from  the  meanest  only  by 
being  the  lost  victim. 

This  allegorical  fable  faithfully  pourtrays  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  balance  of  power  among  th(^  Eu- 
ropean states.  Let  us  proceed  w|th  it  in  the  form  of 
History.  In  the  seccmd  or  third  generation  the  pro- 
prietors too  generally  disregarded  the  good  old 
opinion,  that  what  injured  any  could  be  real  advan- 
tage to  none ;  and  treated  those,  who  still  professed 
it,  as  flt  only  to  instruct  children  in  their  catechism. 
By  the  avarice  of  some,  the  cowardice  of  others,  and 
by  the  corruption  and  want  of  foresight  in  the  great- 
er part,  the  former  state  of  things  had  been  complete- 
ly changed,  and  the  tacit  compact  set  at  nought  the 
general  acknowledgment  of  which  had  been  so  in- 
atrumental  in  producing  this  state  and  in  preserving 
it,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  stronger  had  preyed  on 
the  weaker,  whose  wrongs,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  unavenged.  For  the  same  selfishness  and  blind- 
ness to  the  future,  which  had  induced  the  wealthy  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  poorer  proprietors,  pre- 
vented them  from  assisting  each  other  eflfectually, 
when  they  were  themselves  attacked,  one  after  the 
other,  by  the  most  powerful  of  ail :  and  from  a  con- 
currence of  circumstances  attacked  so  successfully, 
that  of  the  whole  colony  few  remained,  that  were 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  creatures  and  depend- 
ants of  one  overgrown  establishment  Say  rather, 
of  its  new  master,  an  adventurer  whom  chance  and 
poverty  had  brought  thither,  and  who  in  better  times 
would  have  been  employed  in  the  swine-yard,  or  the 
ilaughter-house,  from  his  moody  temper  and  his  aver- 
sion to  all  the  Art  that  tended  to  improve  either  the 
land  or  those  that  were  to  be  maintained  by  its  pro- 
duce. He  was  however  eminent  for  other  qualities, 
which  were  still  better  suited  to  promote  his  power 
among  those  degenerate  colonists :  for  he  feared  nei- 
ther God  nor  his  own  conscience.    The  most  solemn 


oaths  could  not  bind  him ;  the  roost  deplorable  cdi- 
mities  could  not  awaken  his  pity ;  and  when  oiheii 
were  asleep,  he  was  either  brooding  over  soom 
scheme  of  robbery  or  murder,  or  with  a  part  of  hii 
banditti  actually  employed  in  laying  waste  his  neigb- 
bor's  fences,  or  in  undermining  the  wails  of  their 
houses.  His  natural  cunning,  imdistracted  by  soy 
honest  avocations,  and  meeting  with  no  obstacle  ei- 
ther in  his  head  or  heart,  arKi  above  all.  having  been 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  constant  practice  and 
favored  by  the  times  with  all  conceivable  opportuni- 
ties, ripened  at  last  into  a  surprising  genius  ibr  op- 
pression and  tyranny ;  and,  as  we  must  distingoiib 
him  by  some  name,  we  will  call  him  Misetes.  Tbe 
only  estate,  which  remained  able  to  bid  defiance  lo 
this  common  enemy,  was  that  of  Pamfhilua.  superior 
to  Misetes  in  wealth,  and  his  equal  in  strength; 
though  not  in  the  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  still 
less  in  the  wish.  Their  characters  were  indeed  pe^ 
fectly  contrasted:  for  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
throughout  the  whde  colony  there  was  not  a  single 
establishment  which  did  not  owe  some  of  its  best 
buildings,  the  increased  produce  of  its  fields,  its  im- 
proved implements  of  industry,  and  the  general  mme 
d.ecent  appearance  of  its  members,  to  the  information 
given  and  the  encouragements  afibrded  by  Famphiios 
and  those  of  his  household.  Whoever  raised  m(H« 
than  they  wanted  for  their  own  establishment,  were 
sure  to  find  a  ready  purchaser  in  Pamphilus,  and 
oftentimes  for  articles  which  they  had  themselves 
been  before  accustomed  to  regard  as  worthless,  or 
even  as  nuisances:  they  received  in  return  things 
necessary  or  agreeable,  and  always  in  one  respect  at 
least  useful,  that  they  roused  the  purchaser  to  india- 
try  and  its  accompanying  virtues.  In  thia  intercom- 
munion all  were  benefited ;  for  the  wealth  of  Pud- 
philus  was  increased  by  the  increasing  industry  of 
his  fellow-colonists,  and  their  industry  needed  the 
support  and  encouraging  influencea  of  Pamphilus's 
capital.  To  this  good  man  and  his  estimable  house- 
hold Misetes  bore  the  most  implacable  hatred,  and 
had  publicly  sworn  that  he  woukl  root  him  out  ,*  the 
only  sort  of  oath  which  he  was  not  likely  to  break  by 
any  want  of  i^ill  or  efibrt  on  his  own  part  But  for- 
tunately for  Pamphilus,  his  main  property  amsisted 
of  one  compact  estate  divided  from  Misetes  and  the 
rest  of  the  colony  by  a  wide  and  dangerous  river, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  plantation  which  be- 
longed to  an  independent  proprietor  whom  we  will 
name  Lathrodacnus  :  a  man  of  no  influence  in  the 
colony,  but  much  respected  by  Pamphilua.  They 
were  indeed  relations  by  blood  originally  and  afte^ 
wards  by  intermarriages;  and  it  was  to  the  pon-er 
and  protection  of  Pamphilus  that  Lathrodacnus  owed 
his  independence  and  prosperity,  amid  the  general 
distress  and  slavery  of  the  other  proprietors.  Not  less 
fortunately  did  it  happen,  that  the  means  of  passing 
the  river  were  posseased  exclusively  by  Pamphilus 
and  his  above  mentioned  kinsman;  and  not  only  the 
boats  themselves,  but  all  the  means  of  constructii^ 
and  navigating  them.  As  the  very  existence  of  La- 
throdacnus, OS  an  independent  coloniat,  had  no  solid 
ground,  but  in  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  Punphi* 
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vm;  And  m  the  interatti  of  the  one  in  no  raepect  in- 
terfered with  thoM  of  the  other,  Punphilua  for  a  con- 
■derebie  time  remained  without  any  anxiety,  and 
looked  on  the  river«raft  of  Lathrodacnus  with  as 
little  alarm,  as  on  those  of  his  own  establishmenL  It 
did  not  disquiet  him,  that  Lathrodacnus  had  remained 
neutral  in  the  quarrel.  Nay,  though  many  advan- 
tagea.  which  in  peaceful  times  would  have  belonged 
to  Famphilus,  were  now  transferred  to  his  Neighbor. 
and  had  more  than  doubled  the  extent  and  profit  of 
his  concern,  Pamphilus,  instead  of  repining  at  this, 
was  glad  that  some  good  at  least  to  some  one  came 
oat  of  the  general  eviL  Great  then  was  his  surprise, 
when  he  discovered,  that  without  any  conceivable 
reason  Lathrodacnus  had  em|doyed  himself  in  build- 
ing and  collecting  a  very  unusual  number  of  such 
boaiB,  as  were  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  traffic,  but  de- 
■gned  exclusively  as  ferry-boats :  and  what  was  still 
stranger  and  more  alarming,  that  he  chose  to  keep 
tiieae  in  a  bay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
to  the  one  small  plantation,  alongside  of  Pamphilos's 
estate,  from  which  plantation  Lathrodacnus  derived 
the  materials  for  building  them.  Willing  to  believe 
due  conduct  a  transient  whim  of  his  neighbor's  oo- 
canoned  partly  by  his  vanity,  and  partly  by  envy  (to 
which  latter  passion  the  want  of  liberal  education, 
and  the  not  sufficiently  comprehending  the  grounds 
of  his  own  prosperity,  had  rendered  him  subject) 
Punphilus  contented  himself  for  a  while  with  uigent 
yet  friendly  remonstrances.  The  only  answer  which 
Ladirodacnus  vouchsafed  to  return,  was,  that  by  the 
law  of  the  colony,  which  Pamphilus  had  mode  so 
many  professions  of  revering,  every  proprietor  was 
an  independent  sovereign  within  his  own  boundaries ; 
tfiat  the  boats  were  his  own,  and  the  opposite  shore, 
to  which  they  were  fastened,  part  of  a  field  which 
belonged  to  him ;  and,  in  short,  that  Pamphilus  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  his  pro* 
party,  which,  trifling  as  it  might  be,  compared  with 
that  of  Pamphilus,  was  no  less  sacred  by  the  law  of 
the  colony.  To  this  uncourteous  rebuff  Pamphilus 
replied  with  a  fervent  wish,  that  Lathrodacnus  coukl 
with  more  luropriety  have  appealed  to  a  law,  as  still 
iofasisting,  which,  he  well  knew,  had  been  efifectually 
annulled  by  the  unexampled  t3rranny  and  success  of 
Bfaetes,  together  with  the  circumstances  which  had 
given  occasion  to  the  law,  and  made  it  wise  and 
practicable.  He  further  urged,  that  this  law  was  not 
made  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  man,  but  for  the  com- 
mon safety  and  advantage  of  all:  that  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  either  he  (Pamphilus)  or  that  Lathro- 
dacnus himself,  or  any  other  proprietor,  ever  did  or 
could  acknowledge  this  law  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
to  survive  the  very  circumstances,  of  which  it  was 
the  mere  reflex.  Much  less  could  they  have  even 
taritly  assented  to  it,  if  they  had  ever  understood  it 
aa  authorizing  one  neighbor  to  endanger  the  absolute 
min  of  another,  who  had  perhaps  fifty  times  the  pro* 
perty  to  lose,  and  perhaps  ten  times  the  number  of 
souls  to  answer  for,  and  yet  forbidding  the  ii\jurod 
person  to  take  any  steps  in  his  own  defence ;  and 
lastly,  that  this  law  gave  no  right  without  imposing  a 
eorrisponding  duty.    Therefore  if  Lathrodacnus  in- 


sisted on  the  rights  given  him  by  the  law,  he  ought 
at  the  same  time  to  perform  the  duties  which  it  re- 
quired, and  join  heart  and  hand  with  Pamphilus  in 
his  endeavors  to  defend  his  independence,  to  restore 
the  former  state  of  the  colony,  and  with  this  to  re*eii- 
force  the  old  law  in  opposition  to  Misetes  who  had 
enslaved  the  one  and  set  at  nought  the  other.  So  ar> 
dently  was  Pamphilus  attached  to  the  law,  that  ex- 
cepting his  own  safety  and  independence  there  was 
no  price  which  he  would  not  pay,  no  sacrifice  which 
he  would  not  make  for  its  restoration.  His  reverence 
for  the  very  memory  of  the  law  was  such,  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  transgressing  it  would  be  a  heavy 
afliiction  to  him.  In  hope  therefore  of  gaining  fiom 
the  avarice  of  Lathrodacnus  that  consent  which  he 
could  not  obtain  from  his  justice  or  neighborly  kind* 
ness,  he  offered  to  give  him  in  full  right  a  plantation 
ton  times  the  value  of  all  his  boats,  and  yet,  when* 
ever  the  colony  should  once  more  be  settled,  to  re- 
store the  boats :  if  he  would  oaiy  permit  Pamphilw 
to  secure  them  during  the  present  state  of  things,  oo 
his  side  of  the  river,  retaining  whatever  he  really 
wanted  for  the  passage  of  his  own  household.  Tb 
all  these  persuasions  and  entreaties  Lathrodacnna 
turned  a  deaf  ear;  and  Pamphilus  remained  agita^ 
and  undetermined,  till  at  length  he  received  certain 
intelligence  that  Lathrodacnus  had  called  a  council 
of  the  chief  members  of  his  establishment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threats  of  Misetes,  that  he  would  treat 
him  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Pamphilus,  if  he  dkl 
not  declare  himself  his  enemy.  Partly  for  the  sake 
of  a  large  meadow  belonging  to  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  which  it  was  not  easy  to  secure  from 
the  tyrant,  but  still  more  from  envy  and  the  irriteble 
temper  of  a  proud  inferior,  Lathrodacnus,  and  with 
him  the  miyori^  of  his  advisers  (though  to  the  great 
discontent  of  the  few  wise  heads  among  them)  settled 
it  finally  that  if  he  should  be  again  pressed  on  this 
point  by  Misetes,  he  would  join  him  and  commenc* 
hostilities  against  his  old  neighbor  and  kinsman.  It 
is  indeed  but  too  probable  that  he  had  long  brooded 
over  this'  scheme ;  for  to  what  other  end  could  ha 
have  strained  his  income,  and  over-worked  liis  ser- 
vants in  building  and  fitting  up  such  a  number  of 
passage-boats  7  As  soon  as  this  information  was  re- 
ceived by  Pamphilus,  and  this  from  a  quarter  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  discredit,  he  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  self-preservation,  took  posseaiion  of  the 
passage-boats  by  force,  and  brought  them  over  to  hii 
own  grounds ;  but  without  any  further  injury  to  La- 
throdacnus, and  still  urging  him  to  accept  a  compen- 
sation and  continue  in  that  amity  which  was  so  man- 
ifestly their  coramon  interest.  Instantly  a  great  out- 
cry was  raised  against  Pamphilus,  who  was  charged 
in  the  bitterest  terms  with  having  first  abused  Mis^ 
Xes,  and  then  imiteted  him  in  his  worst  acts  of  vio- 
lence. In  the  calmness  of  a  good  conscience  Pam- 
philus contented  himself  with  the  following  reply: 
•*  Even  so,  if  I  were  out  on  a  shooting  party  with  a 
Quaker  for  my  companion,  and  saw  coming  towards 
us  an  old  footpad  and  murderer,  who  had  made 
known  his  intention  of  killing  me  wherever  he  might 
1  meet  me;  and  if  my  companion  the  Quaker  would 
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neither  give  up  his  gun,  nor  even  diachai^e  it  as  (we 
will  luppose)  I  had  just  before  unfortunately  dis- 
charged my  ovra ;  if  he  would  neither  promise  to  as- 
sist me  nor  even  promise  to  make  the  least  resistance 
to  the  robber's  attempt  to  disarm  himself;  you  might 
call  me  a  robber  for  wresting  this  gun  from  my  com- 
panion, though  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  I  might 
at  least  do  for  by  myself,  what  be  ought  to  have  done, 
but  tcould  not  do  either  for  or  with  me !  Even  so, 
and  as  plausibly,  you  might  exclaim,  O  the  hypocrite 
Pamphilus!  Who  has  not  been  deafened  with  his 
compUiints  against  robbers  and  footpads  ?  and  lo !  he 
himself  has  turned  footpad,  and  commenced  by  rob- 
bing his  peaceful  and  unsuspecting  companion  of  his 
double-barrelled  gun!"  It  is  the  business  of  The 
Friend  to  lay  down  principles,  not  to  make  the  appli- 
cations of  them  to  particular,  much  less  to  recent 
cases.  If  any  such  there  be  to  which  these  principles 
are  fairly  applicable,  the  reader  is  no  less  master  of 
the  facts  than  the  Writer  oi  the  present  Elssay.  If 
not,  the  principles  remain ;  and  The  Friend  has  fin- 
ished the  task  which  the  plan  of  his  work  imposed 
on  him,  of  proving  the  identity  of  international  law 
and  the  law  of  morality  in  jrptrt/,  and  the  reasons  of 
thdr  difference  in  practice^  in  those  extreme  cases  in 
which  alone  they  have  been  allowed  to  difler. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  preceding  Essay  has  more  than  its  natural  in- 
terest for  the  author  from  the  abuse,  which  it  brought 
down  on  him  as  the  defender  of  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  The 
odium  of  the  measure  rested  wholly  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  without  a  previous  procla- 
mation of  war.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  work 
published  many  years  before  this  event  Professor 
Beck  had  made  this  very  point  the  subject  of  a  par- 
ticular chapter  in  his  admirable  Comments  on  the 
Law  of  Nations:  and  every  one  of  the  circumstances 
stated  by  him  as  forming  an  exception  to  the  moral 
necessity  of  previous  proclamation  of  war,  concurred 
in  the  Copenhagen  expedition.  I  need  mention  two 
only.  First  by  the  act  or  acts,  which  provoked  the 
expedition,  the  party  attacked  had  knowingly  placed 
himself  in  a  state  of  war.  Let  A  stand  for  the  Dan- 
ish, B  for  the  British,  government  A  had  done  that 
which  ho  himself  was  fully  aware  would  produce 
immediate  hostilities  on  the  port  of  B,  the  moment  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latter.  The  act  itself 
was  a  waging  of  war  against  B  on  the  part  of  A.  B 
therefore  was  the  party  attacked :  and  common  sense 
dictates,  that  to  resist  and  baffle  an  aggrenion  re- 
quires no  proclamation  to  justify  it.  I  perceived  a 
dagger  aimed  at  my  back,  in  consequence  of  a  warn- 
ing given  me,  just  time  enough  to  prevent  the  blow, 
knock  the  assassin  down,  and  disarm  him:  and  he 
reproaches  me  with  treachery,  because  forsooth  I  had 
not  sent  him  a  challenge !  Secondly,  when  the  ob- 
ject which  justifies  and  necessitates  the  war  would 
be  frustrated  by  the  proclamation.  For  neither  State 
or  Individual  can  be  presumed  to  have  given  either 
a  formal  or  a  tacit  assent  to  any  such  modification  of 


a  positive  Right,  as  would  sotpend  and  virtiwlly  m 
nul  the  Right  itself:  the  Right  of  self-preservation  fir 
instance.  This  second  exception  will  oflen  dl^eod 
on  the  existence  of  the  first,  and  must  always  recove 
addiiicNoal  sense  and  clearness  from  it  That  both  of 
these  exceptions  appertained  to  the  case  in  qoestica, 
is  now  notorious.  But  at  the  time  I  found  it  neoss- 
sary  lo  publish  the  following  ooounent,  which  I  adapt 
to  the  present  rifacdamenio  of  The  Friend,  aa  illoi- 
trative  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  public  josliot; 
viz.  that  personal  and  national  norality,  ever  one  and 
the  same,  dictate  the  same  measures  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  different  measurea  only  mfiu  m 
the  circumstances  are  dififerent 

As  my  limits  will  not  allow  am  to  do  won  in  the 
second,  or  ethical  section  of  Thx  Frirni>,  than  lo 
propose  and  develope  my  own  syatem,  without  con- 
troverting the  systems  of  others,  I  shall  therefore  d^ 
vote  the  Essay,  which  followa  thia  Postscript,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  problem :  How  for  is  die  moral 
nature  of  an  action  constituted  by  ill  individoal  cir- 
cumstances ? 

It  was  once  said  to  me,  when  the  Copenhagen  aP 
fair  was  in  dispute, "  You  do  not  aee  the  enomity, 
because  it  is  an  afiair  between  state  and  state :  ooo- 
ceive  a  similar  case  between  man  and  man.  and  yon 
would  both  see  and  abhor  it"  Now,  I  was  neidier 
defendrag  or  attacking  the  measure  itsel£  My  arga* 
ments  were  confined  to  the  grwand*  which  bad  been 
taken  both  in  the  arraigning  of  that  measure  and  m 
its  defence,  because  I  thought  both  equally  untenabla 
I  was  not  enough  master  of  focta  to  form  a  dedsiTa 
opinion  on  the  enterprise,  even  for  my  own  Huod; 
but  I  had  no  hesitatwn  in  afiimring,  that  the  prinei- 
pies,  on  which  it  was  defended  in  the  legialature,  ap* 
peared  to  me  fitter  objects  of  indignant  reprobatian 
than  the  act  itself  This  having  been  premised,  I 
replied  to  the  aasertion  above  stated,  fay  asserting  the 
direct  contrary:  namely,  that  were  a  similar  case 
conceived  between  man  and  man,  the  severest  a^ 
raigners  of  the  measure,  would,  on  their  gromtdst  find 
nothing  to  blame  in  it  How  was  I  to  prove  dns  aa> 
sertion  ?  Clearly,  by  imagining  some  case  between 
individuals  living  in  the  same  relations  toward  each 
other,  in  which  the  several  states  of  Europe  exist  or 
existed.  My  allegory,  therefore,  so  for  from  ben^  a 
di^uise,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  main  arguniail» 
a  cafe  in  poinU  to  prove  the  ulentity  of  the  law  of 
nations  with  the  law  of  conscience.  We  have  only 
to  conceive  individuals  in  the  same  relations  aastatea 
in  order  to  learn  that  the  rules  emanating  finora  inter- 
national law,  difier  from  those  of  private  honesty, 
solely  through  the  diflference  of  the  circunurtances. 

But  why  did  not  The  Friend  avow  the  appUcatiam 
of  the  principle  to  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  f 
Because  I  did  not  possess  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
to  others,  or  even  to  decide  for  myself,  that  my  prin- 
ciple was  applicable  to  this  particular  act  In  th 
case  of  Pamphilus  and  Lathrodacnus,  the  prudence 
and  necessity  of  the  measure  was  certain ;  and,  this 
taken  for  granted,  I  showed  its  perfect  rightfulness. 
In  the  afiair  of  Copenhagen,  I  had  no  doubt  of  our 
right  to  do  aa  we  did,  ntppotimg  the  neoessity,  or  at 
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kift  the  extreme  pradence  of  the  meaiare;  taking 
for  granted  that  there  exiated  a  motive  adequate  to 
the  action,  and  that  the  actioo  was  an  adequate 
meana  of  realising  the  motive. 

But  thia  I  was  not  authorized  to  take  fiir  granted 
'ji  the  real,  as  1  had  been  in  the  imaginary  case.  I 
nw  many  reaiona  fin*  the  affirmative,  and  many  for 
the  negative.  For  the  former,  the  certainty  of  an 
hoatUe  deaign  on  the  part  of  the  Danea,  the  alarming 
Hat*  of  Ireland,  that  vulnerable  heel  of  the  Britiah 
Adiillea!  and  the  immenae  difierence  between  mili- 
tary and  naval  auperiority.  Our  naval  power  oolieo> 
lively  might  have  defied  that  of  the  whole  world ; 
bat  it  waa  widely  scattered,  and  a  combined  opera- 
im  from  die  Baltic,  Holland^  Brest,  and  Ltfbon, 
mighc  eaaiiy  bring  together  a  fleet  double  to  that 
iriiich  we  could  have  brought  against  it  during  the 
ifaort  time  that  might  be  neceanry  to  convey  thirty 
or  forty  thouaand  men  to  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  aeemed  equally  clear  that  Buonaparte  needed  aail- 
OB  rather  than  shipa;  and  that  we  took  the  ahipa  and 
'eft  him  the  Daniah  aailon,  whoae  preaence  in  the 
fleet  at  Antwerp  turned  the  acaie,  perhapa,  in  fiivor 
of  the  wotae  than  disastrous  expedition  to  Walcheren. 

But  I  repeat,  that  Thk  Friend  had  no  concern 
with  die  measure  itself:  but  only  with  the  grounds 
or  principles  on  which  it  had  been  attacked  or  de- 
ftiided.  Those  who  attacked  it  declared  that  a  right 
had  been  violated  by  ua,  and  that  no  motive  could 
joatiiy  auch  violation,  however  imperious  that  motive 
night  be.  In  oppoaition  to  auch  reaaoners.  I  proved 
that  no  auch  right  exiated,  or  ia  deducible  either  from 
international  law  or  the  law  of  private  morality. 
Those  again  who  defended  the  aeizure  of  the  Daniah 
fleet,  conceded  that  it  waa  a  violation  of  right;  but 
affirmed,  that  such  violation  was  justified  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  motive.  It  was  asserted  (as  I  have  be- 
fore noticed  in  the  introduction  to  the  subject)  that 
nademal  poliey  cannot  in  all  cases  be  subordinated  to 
the  laws  of  morality :  in  other  words,  that  a  govern- 
ment may  act  with  injustice,  and  yet  remain  blame- 
less. To  prove  this  assertion  as  groundless  and  un- 
neceasary  as  it  is  tremendous,  formed  the  chief  object 
of  the  whole  disquisition.  I  trust  then,  that  my  can- 
did judges  will  rest  satisfied  that  it  is  not  only  the 
profoasion  and  pretext  of  Thr  Feiend,  but  his  con- 
stant plan  and  actual  intention,  to  establish  Peinci- 
ruB ;  that  he  refen  to  particular  fiicis  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  giving  illustration  and  interest 
to  Uioae  principles:  and  that  to  invent  principles 
with  a  view  to  particular  cases,  whether  with  the 
motive  of  attacking  or  arraigning  a  transitory  cabi- 
net, is  a  baseness  which  will  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  Tub  Feiend  by  any  one  who  imderMands  the 
work,  eren  though  the  suspicion  should  not  have 
been  precluded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  anther. 


ESSAY  XI. 


Desdtwuntm  ttedwiid  loff ;  lofsn  and  bstraffen  will,  wie  dn 
fur  OiMt  lich  dsratellende  Pgladet ;  Tempeliaub  anteroeb. 
men.  wie  Dand ;  ja,  Aehren  antraufen  am  Sabbath,  aoeh 
nor  daran.  weU  mich  hiiDfert,  and  d*»  Oetttt  mm  dm 
immuekem  wiUm  goMckt  i§U  nickt  dtr  Memseh  um  dm 
Otuixa  willm. JACOBI  an  FICHTE. 

Trmiulati9n.-Ym,  I  am  that  Atheiit,  that  godlem  paraoo, 
who  in  oppoaition  to  an  imaginanr  Doctrine  of  Calculation, 
to  a  mere  ideal  Fabric  of  general  Conseqaencei,  that  can 
nerer  be  realised,  would  lie,  as  the  drtog  Detdemema  lied  ;* 
lie  and  doeeive  aa  PyUdm  when  he  peraonated  Oroitea ; 
would  commit  aacrilege  with  David ;  yea  and  pluck  ears 
of  com  on  the  Sabbath,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  waa 
fUntinc  from  lack  of  food,  and  that  tk9  Law  «»  made  for 
Mom,  and  not  Man  for  tk$  Law. 

JACOerS  Utter  to  FICHTE. 


Js,  \A  bin  der  Atheiat  im  Gottlois,  der  siner  imaslnaren 
Bereefaaangaiehfe.  einer  bloeen  Eiabildnng  von  slIgeoMtneo 
Fb^aa,  die  ais  fblfsa  kooDsn,  aawidsr^Iogse  wID, 


If  there  be  no  better  doctrine,  I  would  add — Much 
and  often  have  I  suflered  from  having  ventured  to  avow 
my  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  certain  opinioo^ 
which  had  been  sanctified  in  the  minds  of  many  hear- 
ers, by  the  authority  of  some  reigning  great  name ; 
even  though  in  addition  to  my  own  reasons,  I  lisd  all 
the  greatest  names  from  die  Reformation  to  the  Revo- 
lution on  my  side.  I  could  not,  therefore,  sommoii 
courage,  without  some  previous  pioneering,  to  declare 
publicly,  that  the  principles  of  morality  taught  in  the 
present  work  will  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sjra* 
tem  of  the  late  Dr.  Paley.  This  confession  I  shouhi 
have  deferred  to  future  time,  if  my  ojiinions  on  the 
grounds  of  international  morality  had  not  been  con- 
tradictory to  a  fimdaroental  point  in  Paley*s  System 
of  moral  and  political  Philosophy.  I  mean  that  chap> 
ter  which  treats  of  geneeal  coNSEauENCES,  as  the 
chief  and  best  criterion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  par* 
ticular  actions.  Now  this  doctrine  I  conceive  to  bt 
neither  tenable  in  reason  nor  safe  in  practice:  anr 
the  following  are  the  grounds  of  my  opinion. 

First;  this  criterion  is  purely  id^l  and  so  for  poa 
sesses  no  advantages  over  the  former  systems  of  Mo 
rality:  while  it  labora  under  defects,  widi  wbid 
those  are  not  justly  chargeable.    It  is  ideal :  for  it  de 
pends  on,  and  must  vaiy  with,  the  notions  of  the  indip 
vidual,  who  in  order  to  detennine  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
tion is  to  make  the  calculation  of  its  general  cooae- 
quences.    Here,  as  in  all  other  calculation,  the  result 
depends  on  that  faculty  of  the  soul  in  the  degrees  of 
which  men  most  vary  from  each  other,  and  which 
is  itself  most  afiected  by  accidentaf  advantages  or  d» 
advantages  of  education,  natural  talent,  and  acquired 
knowledge— the  foculty,  I  mean,  of  foresight  and  wf^ 
tematic  comprehension.    But  surely  morality,  which 
is  of  equal  importance  to  all  men,  ought  to  be  ground* 
ed,  if  possible,  in  that  part  of  our  nature  which  in  all 
men  may  and  ought  to  be  the  same :  in  the  conscieact 
and  the  common  sense.  Secondly :  this  criterion  eon* 
founds  morality  with  law ;  and  when  the  author  add% 
that  in  all  probability  the  divine  Justice  will  be  regn- 

*  JEmUia.-^  who  hstk  dons 
Tbiadeedl 

Dud.  Nobody.    Imyiielf.    Farewell. 

Gommend  me  to  my  kind  Lord— O— fhreweU. 
OtkoUo.—Yoa  beard  ter  aay  yoorselC  it  wsa  aol  L 
.Smiia.— Ste  aaid  ao.  I  moat  needa  report  tte  tiBlh. 
OOcUtf.— Sbe'a  like  a  liar  sone  to  burning  bsU ! 
'Twaa  I  that  killed  her* 
r  tmora  omgri  sle  / 
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lated  in  the  final  judgment  by  a  similar  rule,  he  drain's 
away  the  attention  from  the  tcill,  that  is.  from  the  inward 
motives  and  impulses  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  morality,  to  the  outward  net :  and  thus  changes  the 
virtue  commanded  by  the  gospel  into  the  mere  legal- 
ity, which  was  to  be  enlivened  by  it    One  of  the 
most  persuasive,  if  not  one  of  the  strongest,  arguments 
for  a  future  state,  rests  on  the  belief,  that  although 
by  the  necessity  of  things  our  outward  and  temporal 
welfare  must  be  regulated  by  our  outward  actions, 
which  alone  can  be  the  objects  and  guides  of  human 
law,  there  must  yet  needs  come  a  juster  and  more 
appropriate  sentence  hereafter,  in  which  our  irUen- 
Hans  will  be  considered,  and  our  happiness  and  mis- 
ery made  to  accord  with  the  grounds  of  our  actions. 
Our  iellow-crcatures  can  only  judge  what  we  are  by 
what  we  do ;  but  in  the  eye  of  our  Maker  what  we 
do  is  of  no  worth,  except  as  it  flows  from  what  we  are. 
Though  the  fig-tree  should  produce  no  visible  fruit, 
yet  if  the  living  sap  is  in  it,  and  if  it  has  struggled  to 
put  forth  buds  and  blossoms  which  have  been  pre- 
vented from  maturing  by  inevitable  contingencies  of 
tempests  or  untimely  frosts,  the  virtuous  sap  will  be 
accounted  as  fruit :  and  the  curse  of  barrenness  will 
light  on  many  a  tree,  from  the  boughs  of  which  hun- 
dreds have  been  satisfied,  because  the  omniscient 
judge  knows  that  the  fniits  were  threaded  to  the 
boughs  artificially  by  the  outward  working  of  base 
fear  and  selfitih  hopes,  and  were  neither  nourished  by 
the  love  of  (*od  or  of  man,  nor  grew  out  of  the  graces 
engrafted  on  the  stock  by  religion.    This  is  not,  in- 
deed, all  that  is  meant  in  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word, 
FAITH,  as  the  sole  principle  of  justitication;  but  it  is 
^mcluded  in  his  meaning,  and  forms  an  essential  part 
of  it,  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  groundless, 
than  the  alarm,  that  this  doctrine  may  be  prejudicial 
to  outward  utility  and  active  well-doing.    To  sup- 
pose that  a  man  should  cease  to  be  beneficent  by  be- 
coming benevolent,  seems  to  me  scarcely  less  absurd, 
than  to  fear  that  a  fire  may  prevent  heat,  or  that  a 
perennial  fountain  may  prove  the  occasion  of  drought 
Just  and  generous  actions  may  proceed  from  bad  mo- 
tivea,  and  both  may,  and  oflen  do,  originate  in  parts 
and  as  it  were  fragments  of  our  nature.  A  lascivious 
man  may  sacrifice  half  his  estate  to  rescue  his  friend 
from  prison,  for  he  is  constitutionally  sympathetic,  and 
the  better  part  of  his  nature  happened  to  be  upper* 
most  The  same  man  shall  aAerwards  exert  the  same 
disregard  of  money  in  an  attempt  to  aeduce  that 
fiiend's  wife  or  daughter.    But  faith  is  a  total  act  of 
the  soul :  it  is  the  whole  state  of  the  mind,  or  it  is  not 
at  all !  and  in  this  consists  its  power,  aa  well  as  its 
exclusive  worth. 

This  subject  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  all  men.  and  the  understanding  of  it  to  the 
present  tranquillity  of  many  thousands  at  this  time 
and  in  this  country,  that  should  there  be  one  only  of 
mil  my  Readers,  who  should  receive  conviction  or  an 
additional  light  from  what  is  here  written,  I  dare  hope 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  rest  would  in  considera- 
tion of  that  solitary  effect  think  these  paragraphs 
neither  wholly  uninteresting  or  altogether  without 
valua    For  thia  cause  I  will  endeavor  to  to  explain 


this  principle,  that  it  may  be  intelligible  to  the  ■■ 
I  plest  capacity.    The  apostle  tells  those  who  would 
substitute  obedience  for  faith  (addressing  the  man  li 
obedience  personified)  **  Know  that  thou  bearett  aoC 
the  Root,  but  the  ROOT  thee  "—a  sentence  whidi, 
methinks,  should  have  rendered  all  disputes  ooncerv 
ing  faith  and  good  works  impossible  among  those  who 
profess  to  take  the  Scriptures  for  their  guide.    It 
would  appear  incredible,  if  the  fiu:t  were  not  nolori' 
ous,  that  two  sects  should  ground  and  justify  their 
opposition  to  each  other,  the  one  on  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  i.  e.  the  inwaid 
and  absolute  ground  of  our  actions ;  and  the  other  on 
the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  he  will  judge  us  ac- 
cording to  our  actions.    As  if  an  action  could  be 
either  good  or  bad  disjoined  from  its  principle!  as  if 
it  could  be,  in  the  Christian  and  only  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  an  action  at  all,  and  not  rather  a  mechanic 
series  of  lucky  or  unlucky  motions!    Yet  it  may  be 
well  worth  the  while  to  show  the  beauty  and  harmo* 
ny  of  these  twin  truths,  or  rather  of  this  one  great 
truth  considered  in  its  two  principal  bearings.    God 
will  judge  each  man  before  all  men :  consequently 
he  will  judge  ui  relatively  to  man.    But  man  knows 
not  the  heart  of  man ;  scarcely  doea  any  one  know 
his  own.   There  must  therefore  be  outward  and  visi- 
ble signs,  by  which  men  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
inwaixi  state :  and  thereby  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
their  own  spirits,  in  the  reward  or  punishment  of 
themselves  and  their  fellow-men.    Now  good  works 
are  these  signs,  and  as  such  bec(Hne  necessary.    In 
short  there  are  two  parties,  God  and  the  human  race: 
and  both  are  to  be  satisfied !  first,  God,  who  seeth  the 
root  and  knoweth  the  heart .-  therefore  there  must  be 
faith,  or  the  entire  and  absolute  principle.  Then  man, 
who  can  judge  only  by  the  fruits :  therefore  that  faith 
roust  bear  fruits  of  righteousness,  that  principle  most 
manifest  itself  by  actions.    But  that  which  God  sees. 
that  alone  justifies !    What  man  sees,  does  in  this  lift 
show  that  the  justifying  principle  may  be  the  root  of 
the  thing  seen ;  but  in  the  final  judgment  the  accept- 
ance of  these  actions  will  show,  that  this  principle 
actually  toos  the  root.    In  this  world  a  good  life  is  a 
presumption  of  a  good  roan :  his  virtuous  actions  are 
the  only  possible,  though  still  arobiguous,  manifesta* 
tions  of  his  virtue :  but  the  absence  of  a  good  life  is 
not  only  a  presumption,  but  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  as 
long  as  it  continues.    Good  works  may  exist  viihoui 
saving  fmnciples,  and  therefore  cannot  contain  in 
themselves  the  fmnciple  of  salvation;  but  saving 
principles  never  did,  never  can,  exist  without  good 
wbrks.    On  a  subject  of  such  infinite  importance,  I 
have  feared  prolixity  less  than  obecurity.    Men  often 
talk  againat  faith,  and  make  strange  monsters  in  their 
imagination  of  those  who  profess  to  abide  by  toe  words 
of  the  Apostle  interpreted  literally :  and  yet  in  their 
ordinary  feelings  they  themselves  judge  and  act  by  a 
similar  principle.    For  what  is   love  without  kind 
offices,  wherever  they  are  possible  ?  (and  they  are 
always  possible,  if  not  by  aciicMis  commonly  so  called, 
yet  by  kind  words,  by  kind  looks ;  and,  where  even 
these  are  out  of  our  power,  by  kind  thoughts  and  fer- 
vent prayeia.')  yet  what  noble  mind  wt>uld  not  be 
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cAnded,  if  he  were  suppcsed  to  valae  the  service- 
•Ue  oflicei  equally  with  the  love  that  produced 
dieni;  or  if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the 
nke  of  the  aervicea,  and  not  the  aervices  for  the  aake 
of  the  love? 

I  return  to  the  question  of  general  consequencea, 
conaidered  as  the  criterion  of  moral  actions.    The 
admirer  of  Paley'a  System  is  required  to  suspend  for 
a  abort  lime  the  objection,  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  has 
alraady  made,  that  general  consequencea  are  stated 
by  Faley  as  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the 
BfenL    I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point, 
when  I  have  completed  my  present  chain  of  argu- 
ment   It  has  been  shown,  that  this  criterion  is  no 
less  ideal  than  that  of  any  former  system :  that  is,  it 
is  no  leaa  incapable  of  receiving  any  external  experi- 
mental  proof,  compulsory  on  the  understandings  of  all 
men,  auch  as  the  criteria  exliibited  in  chemistry.   Yet, 
unlike  the  elder  Systems  of  Morality,  it  remaina  in 
the  wofid  of  the  senses,  without  deriving  any  evi- 
dence therefrom.    The  agent's  mind  ia  compelled  to 
go  out  of  itaelf  in  order  to  bring  back  conjectures,  the 
probability  of  which  will  vary  with  the  shrewdness 
3f  the  individual   But  this  criterion  is  not  only  ideal : 
it  ia  likewise  imaginary.    If  we  believe  in  a  scheme 
of  Providence,  all  actions  alike  work   for   good. 
Thete  ia  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
Crimea  of  Nero  were  lesa  instrumental  in  bringing 
tboat  our  present  advantages,  than  the  virtues  of  the 
Anloninea.    Lastly :  the  criterion  is  either  nugatory 
w  fidae.  It  ia  demonstrated,  that  the  only  real  conse- 
qoences  cannot  be  meant     The  individual  is  to 
tfli^iie  what  the  general  consequences  toould  be,  all 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  if  all  men  were  to 
act  aa  he  ia  about  to  act    I  scarcely  need  remind  the 
reader,  what  a  source  of  self-delusion  and  sophistry 
ia  here  opened  to  a  mind  in  a  state  of  temptation. 
Will  it  not  say  to  itself,  I  know  that  all  men  will  not 
act  so:  and  the  immediate  good  consequences  are 
imaginary  and  improbable  ?    When  the  foundations 
of  morality  have  once  been  laid  in  outward  conse- 
quences, it  will  be  in  vain  to  rocall  to  the  mind,  what 
the  oonaequences  would  be,  were  all  men  to  reason 
in  the  same  way :  for  the  very  excuse  of  this  mind  to 
itself  ia,  that  neither  its  action  nor  its  reasoning  is 
Ukely  to  have  any  consequences  at  all,  its  immediate 
object  excepted.    But  suppose  the  mind  in  its  sanest 
state.    How  can  it  possibly  form  a  notion  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  action  considered  as  indefinitely  multi- 
pUed,  unless  it  has  previously  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
nature  of  the  single  actbn  itself,  which  is  ib^  multi- 
plicand f  If  I  conceive  a  crown  multiplied  a  hundred 
fold,  the  single  crown  enables  me  to  understand  what 
a  hundred  crowns  are ;  but  how  can  the  notion  hun- 
dred teach  me  what  a  crown  is  7  For  the  crown  sub- 
stitnte  X.  Y.  or  abracadabra,  and  my  imagination  may 
multiply  it  to  infinity,  yet  remain  as  much  at  a  loss 
M  before.    But  if  there  be  any  means  of  ascertaining 
the  action  in  and  for  itaelf,  what  further  do  we  want  f 
Would  we  give  light  to  the  sun,  or  look  at  our  fingers 
through  a  telescope  f    The  nature  of  every  action  ia 
determined  by  all  its  circumstancefl :  alter  the  cireum- 
and  a  aimilar  set  of  iMCioiu  may  be  repesled, 
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but  they  are  no  longer  the  same  or  similar  actioik 
What  would  a  surgeon  say,  if  he  were  advised  not  to 
cut  off  a  limb,  because  if  all  men  were  to  do  the 
same,  the  consequences  would  be  dreadful  7  Would 
not  his  answer  be — **  Whoever  does  the  same  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  motives, 
will  do  right ;  but  if  the  cireumstances  and  motives 
are  different,  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  7"  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  divine  any  possible  use,  or  even 
meaning,  in  this  doctrine  of  general  consequencea, 
unless  it  be,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  are  bound  to 
consider  the  effect  of  our  example,  and  to  guard  aa 
much  as  possible  against  the  hazard  of  their  being 
misunderstood.  I  will  not  slaughter  a  lamb,  or  drowr 
a  litter  of  kittens  in  the  presence  of  my  child  of  four 
years  old,  because  the  child  cannot  understand  my 
action,  but  will  understand  that  his  fother  has  inflict 
ed  pain,  and  taken  away  life  from  beings  that  had 
never  ofllended  him.  All  this  is  true,  and  no  man  in 
his  senses  ever  thought  otherwise.  But  methinks  it 
is  strange  to  state  that  as  a  criterion  of  morality 
which  is  no  more  than  an  accessary  aggravation  of  aa 
action  bad  in  its  own  nature,  or  a  ground  of  caution 
as  to  the  mode  and  time  in  which  we  are  to  do  or 
suspend  what  is  in  itself  good  or  innocent 

The  duty  of  setting  a  good  example  is  no  doubt  a 
most  important  duty ;  but  the  example  is  good  or  bad, 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  according  as  the  action 
may  be,  which  has  a  chance  of  being  imitated.  I 
once  knew  a  small,  but  (in  outward  circumstances  at 
least)  respectable  congregation,  four-fiAhs  of  whom 
prafrssed  that  they  went  to  church  entirely  for  the 
example's  sake;  in  other  words  to  cheat  each  other 
and  act  a  common  Ue  7  These  rational  Christiana 
had  not  considered,  that  example  may  increase  the 
good  or  evil  of  an  action,  but  can  never  constitute 
either.  If  it  was  a  fo6U$h  thing  to  kneel  when  they 
were  not  inwardly  praying,  or  to  sit  and  listen  to  a 
discourse  of  which  they  believed  little  and  cared 
nothing,  they  were  setting  a  foolish  example.  Per> 
sons  in  their  respectable  circumstances  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  clean  shoes,  that  by  their  example  they 
may  encourage  the  shoe-black  in  continuing  his  occu- 
pation :  and  Christianity  does  not  think  so  meanly  of 
herself  as  to  fear  that  the  poor  and  afflicted  will  be  a 
whit  the  lesa  pious,  though  they  should  see  reason  to 
believe  that  those,  who  possessed  the  good  things  of 
the  present  life,  were  determined  to  leave  all  the 
blessings  of  the  future  for  their  more  humble  inferi* 
ors.  If  I  have  spoken  with  bitterness,  let  it  be  reeol 
lected  that  my  subject  is  hypocrisy. 

It  is  likewise  fit,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  should 
have  considered  how  far  they  are  likely  to  be  misun- 
derstood, and  from  superficial  resemblances  to  be  con- 
founded with,  and  so  appear  to  authorize  actions  of  a 
very  difilerent  character.  But  if  this  caution  be  in 
tended  for  a  moral  rule,  the  misunderstandiijg  murt 
be  such  as  might  be  made  by  persons  who  are  nei- 
ther very  weak  nor  very  wicked.  The  apparent  re- 
semblances between  the  good  action  we  were  aboat 
to  do  and  the  bod  one  which  might  possibly  be  done 
in  mistaken  imitation  of  it,  must  be  obvious:  or  that 
whidi  makes  them  easantially  diflbrent,  mmt  Im 
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•abtle  or  recondite.  For  what  u  there  which  a 
wicked  man  blinded  by  hit  panionfl  may  not,  and 
which  a  madman  will  not,  miwinderitand  ?  his  ridi- 
cuiouB  to  frame  rules  of  morality  with  a  view  to  those 
who  are  fit  objects  only  for  the  physician  or  the  ma- 
gistrate. 

The  question  may  be  thus  illustrated.  At  Florence 
there  is  an  unfinished  bust  of  Brutus,  by  Michael 
*  Angelo.  under  which  a  Cardinal  wrote  the  following 
distich : 

Dum  Bniti  effifiem  sealpior  d«  maraiore  fiozit. 
In  meniem  tceleris  vcnit ;  et  abttinait 

j9«  the  Sculptor  »a»  formtng  tie  fMtV  of  Bmimt,  im  smt- 
bU.  he  recolUct«d  his  act  nf  guilt  and  rtfraimed. 

An  English  Nobleman,  indignant  at  this  distich, 
wrote  immediately  under  it  the  following: 

Brutam  cffinxisiet  sculptor,  led  mente  recuisat 
Multa  riri  virtus ;  Metitet  obitupuiL 

TTte  Sculptor  vould  have  framed  a  Brutus,  but  the  vast 

and  manifold  virtue  of  the  man  jlaaked  upon  hit 

tJtought :  he  stopped  and  remained  in  aetonr 

iehed  admiration. 

Now  which  is  the  nobler  and  more  moral  senti- 
ment, the  Italian  Cardinal's,  or  t^ie  English  Noble- 
man's  ?  The  cardinal  would  appeal  to  the  doctrine 
of  general  consequences,  and  pronounce  the  death  of 
Cesar  a  murder,  and  Brutus  an  assassin.  For  (he 
would  say)  if  one  man  may  be  allowed  to  kill  ano- 
ther because  he  thinks  him  a  tyrant,  religious  or  po- 
litical phrenzy  may  stamp  the  name  of  tyrant  on  the 
•  best  of  kings ;  ragicide  will  be  justified  under  the 
pretence  of  ^rannicide,  and  Brutus  be  quoted  as  mi- 
Ihority  for  the  Clements  and  RavilUacs.  Frcun  kings 
it  may  pass  to  generals  and  statesmen,  and  from  these 
to  any  man  whom  an  enemy  or  enthusiast  may  pro- 
nounce unfit  to  live.  Thus  we  may  have  a  cobbler 
of  Messina  in  every  city,  and  bravos  in  our  common 
streets  as  common  as  in  those  of  Naples,  with  the  name 
Brutus,  on  their  stilettos. 

The  Englishman  would  commence  his  answer  by 
commenting  on  the  words  **  because  he  thinkM  him  a 
tyrant"  No !  he  would  reply,  not  because  the  par 
triot  thirJcM  him  a  tyrant ;  but  because  he  knowa  him 
to  be  so,  and  knows  likewise,  that  the  vilest  of  his 
slaves  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  he  has  by  violence 
raised  himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country — be- 
cause he  knows  that  all  good  and  wise  men  equally 
with  himself  abhor  the  fact !  If  there  be  no  such 
state  as  that  of  being  broad  awake,  or  no  means  of 
distinguishing  it  when  it  existB;  if  because  men 
sometimes  dream  that  they  are  awake,  it  must  follow 
that  no  man.  when  awake,  can  be  sure  that  he  is  not 
dreaming;  if  because  an  hypochondriac  is  positive 
that  his  legs  are  cylindeis  of  glass,  all  other  men  are 
to  learn  modesty,  and  cease  to  be  so  positive  that  their 
legs  are  legs;  what  possible  advantage  can  your  cri- 
terion of  GENEJIAL  C0N8EQ,17KMC£8  pOSSCSS  OVOr  any 

other  rule  of  direction  f  If  no  man  can  be  sure  that 
what  he  thinks  a  robber  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast  de- 
manding his  purse,  may  not  be  a  good  friend  enquir- 
ing af\er  his  health ;  or  that  a  tyrant  (the  son  of  a 
cobbler  perhaps,  who  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
peirjured  traitors,  has  driven  the  representatives  of 


his  country  oat  of  the  senate  at  the  poini  of  fbm  faq^ 
onet,  subverted  the  constitulioa  which  had  trasisi 
enriched,  and  honored  him,  trampled  oq  the  lans 
which  before  God  and  Man  he  had  sworn  to  obsy 
and  finally  raised  himaelf  above  all  law)  nay  not,  io 
spite  of  his  own  and  his  nei^ibon'  koowladge  of  the 
contrary,  be  a  lawful  king,  who  has  received  hii 
power,  however  despotic  it  may  be,  finom  the  kiogi 
his  ancestors,  who  exercises  no  other  power  thsn 
what  had  been  submitted  to  for  centuries,  and  been 
acknowledged  as  the  law  of  the  country ;  on  what 
ground  can  you  possibly  expect  less  fallibility,  or  s 
result  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  same  man's  cal- 
culation of  your  oKNBftAL  coNSEQUKNcn?  Would 
Ae,  at  least,  find  any  difiiculty  in  converting  your  cri- 
terion into  an  authority  for  his  act  f  What  should 
prevent  a  man,  whose  perceptions  and  judgments  are 
so  strangely  distcHted,  from  arguing,  that  Dothing  is 
more  devoutly  to  be  wished  ibr,  as  a  general  conse- 
quence, than  that  every  man,  who  by  violence  placet 
himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country,  should  in  all 
ages  and  nations  be  considered  by  mankind  as  placed 
by  his  own  act  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  and  be 
treated  by  them  as  any  other  noxious  wild  beast 
would  be  I  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  try  adders 
by  a  jury  ?  Do  you  hesitate  to  shoot  a  mad  dog,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  your  power  to  have  him  first  tried 
and  condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey !  On  the  other 
hand,  what  consequence  can  be  conceived  mora  de- 
testable, than  one  which  would  set  a  bounty  on  the 
most  enormous  crime  in  human  nature,  and  establish 
as  a  law  of  religion  and  morality  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  most  atrocious  guilt  invests  the  perpetra- 
tor with  impunity,  and  renders  his  person  for  ever  sa> 
cred  and  inviolable !  For  madmen  and  enthusiasti 
what  avail  your  moral  criterionsf  But  as  to  your 
Neapolitan  Bravos,  if  the  act  of  Brutus  who  **  Im  pUy 
to  thegeneral  wrong  of  Rome,  Slew  his  hulloMr  for 
the  good  of  Rome,'*  authorised  by  the  laws  of  his 
country,  in  manifest  opposition  to  all  selfidi  interests 
in  the  face  of  the  Senate,  and  instantly  presenting 
himself  and  his  cause  lint  to  that  Senate,  and  then  to 
the  assembled  commons,  by  them  to  stand  acquitted 
or  condemned — if  such  an  act  as  this,  with  all  its 
vast  out-jutting  circumstances  of  distinction,  can  be 
confoimded  by  any  mind,  not  frantic,  with  the  crime 
of  a  cowardly  skulking  assassin  who  hires  out  his 
dagger  for  a  few  crowns  to  gratify  a  hatred  not  lus 
own,  or  even  with  the  deed  of  that  man  who  makes 
a  compromise  between  his  revenge  and  his  coward- 
ice, and  stabs  in  the  dark  the  enemy  whom  he  dared 
not  meet  in  tlie  open  field,  or  summon  before  the 
laws  of  hii  coimtry — what  actions  can  be  so  difibrent, 
that  they  may  not  be  equally  confounded  ?  The  am- 
bushed soldier  must  not  fire  his  musket,  lest  hit  ex- 
ample should  be  quoted  by  the  villain  who,  to  make 
sure  of  his  booty,  discharges  his  piece  at  the  unsus- 
picious passenger  from  behind  a  hedge.  The  physi- 
cian must  not  administer  a  solution  of  anenic  to  the 
leprous,  lest  hitt  example  should  be  quoted  by  proles* 
sional  poisoners.  If  no  distinction,  full  and  satis&c- 
tory  to  the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  mankind 
be  afi&rded  by  the  detestatioa  and  horror  excited  in 
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■11  men,  (eyen  in  the  niMaieft  and  mott  vicioiM,  if 
ihmf  mre  not  wholly  monflten)  by  the  act  of  the  ae- 
wtmuit  contrasted  with  the  fervent  admiration  felt  by 
liie  good  and  wise  in  ail  ages  when  they  mention 
die  name  of  Bnitua ;  contraited  with  the  fact  that 
die  honor  or  diarespect  with  which  that  name  was 
spoken  €£,  became  an  histmric  criterion  of  a  noble  or 
a  bate  age ;  and  if  it  ii  in  Tain  that  our  own  hearti 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Pbet 

**  Is  tbtre  amonf  the  adamtntine  ■pheras 
WhaeliBg  DMhakflo  throoidi  liie  bouodleai  Toid. 
Aufffat  that  with  half  raeh  majeity  can  fill 
Tba  haman  boaom,  aa  wheo  Brutua  roae 
Befalffent  from  the  atroke  of  Ccaar^i  fata 
Amid  the  crowd  of  Patriots ;  and  hia  arm 
Aloft  exteoding,  fike  eternal  Jove. 
Wheo  guilt  bringa  down  the  thonder,  caird  alood 
On  Tully'a  natce,  and  shook  hia  erimioD  sword, 
And  bade  the  Father  of  hu  Coaotnr.  Hail ! 
For  lo  the  Tfrant  proatrate  on  the  dnsc. 
And  Rome  again  ia  free !"' 

11^  I  say,  all  this  be  fallacions  and  insufficient,  can  we 
have  any  firmer  reliance  on  a  cold  ideal  calculation 
of  imaginary  general  coNSEauENCES,  which,  if 
they  were  general,  could  not  be  wnaequeruxt  at  all : 
tx  they  would  be  effects  of  the  frenzy  or  frenzied 
wickedness,  which  alone  could  confound  actions  so 
utterly  dissimilar?  No!  (would  the  ennobled  de- 
scendant of  our  Russels  or  Sidneys  conclude)  No! 
Calumnious  bigot !  never  yet  did  a  human  being  be- 
come an  assassin  from  his  own  or  the  general  admi- 
latioa  of  the  hero  Bruttis ;  but  I  dare  not  warrant, 
that  villains  might  not  be  encouraged  in  their  trade 
of  secret  mtirder,  by  finding  their  own  guilt  attribu- 
ted to  the  Roman  patriot,  and  might  not  conclude, 
duU  if  Brutus  be  no  better  than  an  assassin,  an  aasas- 
■n  can  be  no  worse  than  Brutus. 

I  request  that  the  preceding  be  not  interpreted  as 
WPf  own  judgment  on  t3mnnicide.  I  think  with  Ma- 
ehiavel  and  with  Spinoza  for  many  and  weighty  reasons 
aaigned  by  those  philosophen,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
eoooeive  a  case,  in  which  a  good  man  would  attempt 
tjrrannicide,  becauae  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  one,  in 
which  a  wise  man  would  recommend  it  In  a  small 
state,  included  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  and 
where  the  tyranny  is  maintained  by  foreign  guards, 
ft  may  be  otherwise ;  but  in  a  nation  or  empire  it  is 
perhapa  inconceivable,  that  the  circumstances  which 
made  a  tyranny  possible,  should  not  likewise  render 
the  removal  of  thus  tyrant  useless.  The  patriot's  sword 
may  cut  off  the  Hydra's  head ;  but  he  possesses  no 
brand  to  stanch  the  active  corruption  of  the  body, 
which  is  sure  to  re-produce  a  successor. 

I  must  now  in  a  few  words  answer  the  objection 
to  the  former  part  of  my  argument  (for  to  that  part 
only  the  objection  applies.)  namely,  that  the  doctrine 
•f  general  consequences  was  stated  as  the  criterion 
of  the  action,  not  of  the  agent  I  might  answer,  that 
the  author  himself  had  in  some  measure  justified  me 
A  not  noticing  this  distinction  by  holding  forth  the 
probability,  that  the  Supreme  Judge  will  proceed  by 
the  same  rule.  The  agent  may  then  safely  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  action,  if  both  here  and  hereafier  the  ac- 
tion only  and  its  general  consequences  will  be  attend- 
ed to.    But  my  main  groond  of  justifioatkxi  ia  that 
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the  distinction  itself  is  merely  Ic^cal,  not  real  and 
vital.  The  character  of  the  agent  is  determined  by 
his  view  of  the  action :  and  that  system  of  morality 
is  alone  true  and  suited  to  human'  nature,  whieh 
unites  the  intention  and  the  motive,  the  warmth  and 
the  light  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  mind.  This 
akme  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  moral  principle.  Such  a 
principle  may  be  extracted,  though  not  without  difl&> 
culty  and  danger,  firom  the  ore  of  the  stoic  philoso- 
phy ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  unalloyed  and  entiro  in  tfa« 
Christian  system,  and  is  there  called  Faith. 


ESSAY  XII. 


The  following  address  was  delivered  at  Bristol,  in  the  jear 
1794-95.  The  only  omissions  regard  the  names  of  persons: 
and  I  insert  them  here  in  support  of  the  aaaertion  made  br 
me  in  a  former  Lecture,  and  becauae  this  very  Lecture  has  bssB 
referred  to  in  an  iofamooa  Libel  in  proof  of  the  Author's 
former  Jacobioism.  Different  as  mj  preeent  convictions  si« 
on  the  subject  of  philosophical  Necessitj,  I  have  for 
reason  left  Uie  last  page  unaltered. 


An  yap  rrn  EXrv5cffaf  t^ttfiaf  iroXXa  it  n  mil  mg 
^iXeXevdrpocf  pnarirta^  avrtXtn^tpa. 

TranMlation,  —For  I  am  always  a  lorer  of  Uberty  ;  but  ia 
those  who  would  appropriate  the  Title,  I  fiod  too  many 
points  destructive  of  Liberty  and  hateful  to  her 
advocates. 


CoirPANm  resembling  the  present  will,  from  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  consist  cAi«/Iy  of  the  zealooi 
Advocates  for  Freedom.  It  will  therefore  be  our  en- 
deavor, not  so  much  to  ezdte  the  torpid,  as  to  regu- 
late the  feelings  of  the  ardent:  and  above  all,  to 
evince  the  necessity  of  bottoming  on  filed  Principles, 
that  so  we  may  not  be  the  unstable  Patriots  of  Pm* 
sion  or  Accident  nor  hurried  away  by  names  of  whidt 
we  have  not  sifted  the  meaning,  and  by  tenets  of 
which  we  have  not  examined  die  consequences.  The 
Times  are  trying ;  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  against 
their  difficulties,  we  should  have  acquired  a  prompt 
facility  of  adverting  in  all  our  doubts  to  some  grand 
and  comprehensive  Truth.  In  a  deep  and  strong  soil 
must  that  tree  fix  its  roots,  the  height  of  which  is  to 
**  reach  to  Heaven,  and  the  sight  of  it  to  the  ends  of 
all  the  Earth.'* 

The  example  of  France  is  indeed  a  **  Warning  to 
Britain."  A  nation  wading  to  their  rights  through 
blood,  and  marking  the  track  of  Freedom  by  Deva»> 
totion !  Yet  let  us  not  embattle  our  Feelings  againat 
our  Reason.  Let  us  not  indulge  our  malignant  paa* 
siom  under  the  mask  of  Humanity.  Instead  of  rail- 
ing with  infuriate  declamation  against  these  excesses^ 
we  shall  be  more  profitably  employed  in  deve1o|^ 
ing  the  sources  of  them.  French  Freedom  is  the  bea- 
con which  if  it  guides  to  Equality  should  show  na 
likewise  the  dangen  that  throng  the  road. 

The  annals  of  the  French  Revolution  have  record- 
ed in  letten  of  blood,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  lew 
cannot  ooontoract  the  ignorsnce  of  the  many ;  thtt 
the  light  of  philoBophy,  when  it  ia  confined  to  ai 
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minority,  points  out  the  poneasore  as  the  victims,  ra- 
ther than  the  illuroinatore,  of  the  multitude.  The  pa- 
triots  of  France  eiiher  hastened  into  the  dangerous 
and  gigantic  error  of  making  certain  evil  the  means 
of  contingent  good,  or  wore  sacriticed  by  the  mob, 
with  whose  prejudices  and  ferocity  their  unbending 
virtue  forbade  them  to  assimilate.  Like  Sampson, 
the  people  were  strong — like  Sampson,  the  people 
were  blind.  Those  two  massy  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  Oppression,  their  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy, 

With  horrible  Convukion  to  and  fro 

Thej  tufs'd.  ihoy  vliotik — till  duwn  Uiey  caroo,  and  djtw 

The  whole  roor  nTicr  them  wilh  buni  of  thunder 

Upon  tho  hnadi  of  all  who  lat  beneath. 

Loidi.  Ladies.  Captaiu.  Couniellon,  and  Prieala, 

Their  choice  nubility  ! MILTON.  Sam.  Jieon. 

The  Girondists,  who  were  the  first  republicans  in 
power,  were  men  of  enlarged  views  and  great  liter- 
ary attainments ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  defi- 
cient in  that  vigor  and  daring  activity,  which  circum- 
stances  made  necessary.  Men  of  genius  are  rarely 
either  prompt  in  action  or  consistent  in  general  con- 
duct Their  early  habits  have  been  those  of  contem- 
plative indolence ;  and  the  day-dreams,  with  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  amuse  their  solitude 
adapt  them  for  splendid  speculation,  not  temperate 
and  practicable  counsels.  Brissot,  the  leader  of  the 
Gironde  party,  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  virtu- 
oua  man,  and  an  eloquent  speaker ;  but  he  was  rather 
a  sublime  visionary,  than  a  quick-eyed  politician ;  and 
his  excellences  equally  with  his  faults  rendered  him 
unfit  for  the  helm  in  the  stormy  hour  of  Revolution. 
Robespierre,  who  displaced  him,  possessed  a  glowing 
ardor  that  still  remembered  the  end,  and  a  cool  fero* 
city  that  never  eiiher  overlooked,  or  scrupled  the 
meant.  What  that  end  was,  is  not  known :  that  it 
was  a  wicked  one,  has  by  no  means  been  proved.  I 
rather  think,  that  the  distant  prospect,  to  which  he 
was  travelling,  appeared  to  him  grand  and  beautiful ; 
but  that  he  fixed  his  eye  on  it  with  such  intense  ea- 
gerness as  to  neglect  the  foulness  of  the  road.  If 
however  his  intentions  were  pure,  his  subsequent 
enormities  yield  us  a  melancholy  proof,  that  it  is  not 
the  character  of  the  possessor  which  directs  tlie  pow- 
er, but  the  power  which  shapes  and  depraves  the 
character  of  the  possessor.  In  Robespierre,  its  influ- 
ence was  assisted  by  the  properties  of  his  disposition. 
— Enthusiasm,  even  in  the  gentlest  temper,  will  fre- 
quently generate  sensations  of  an  unkindly  order.  If 
we  clearly  perceive  any  one  thing  to  bo  of  vast  and 
infinite  importance  to  ourselves  and  all  mankind,  our 
first  feelings  impel  us  to  turn  with  angry  contempt 
from  those  who  doubt  and  oppose  it.  The  ardor  of 
undisciplined  benevolence  seduces  us  into  malignity  : 
and  whenever  our  hearts  are  warm,  and  our  objects 
great  and  excellent,  intolerance  is  the  sin  that  does 
most  easily  beset  us.  But  this  enthusiasm  in  Rnbea- 
pierre  was  blendod  with  gloom,  and  suspiciousness, 
and  inordinate  vanity.  Ilis  dark  imagination  was 
atill  brooding  over  supposed  plots  against  freedom — 
lo  prevent  tyranny  he  became  a  tyrant — and  having 
reahzed  the  evils  which  he  suspected,  a  wild  and 
dreadful  tyrant.— Those  loud-tonguod  adulators,  the 
mobk  overpowered  the  lone  whispered  denunciatioiM 


of  conscience — he  deapotized  in  all  the  pomp  of  pa 
triotism,  and  masqueraded  on  the  bloody  stage  of 
revolution,  a  Caligula  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  hii 
head. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that 
the  system  of  Terrorism  by  suspending  the  struggles 
of  contrariant  factions  communicated  an  energy  to 
the  operations  of  the  Republic,  which  had  been  hith- 
erto unknown,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have 
been  preserved.  The  system  depeiKied  ibr  its  exist- 
ence on  the  general  sense  of  its  necessity,  and  when 
it  had  answered  its  end,  it  was  aoon  destroyed  by  the 
same  power  that  had  given  it  birth — popular  opinion. 
It  must  not  however  be  disguised,  that  at  all  times, 
but  more  especially  when  the  public  feelings  are 
wavy  aiMl  tumultuous,  artful  demagogues  may  create 
this  opinion:  and  they,  who  are  inclined  to  tolerate 
evil  as  the  means  of  contingent  good,  should  reflect, 
that  if  the  excesses  of  terrorism  gave  to  the  Republic 
that  efficiency  and  repuln^x  force  which  its  circum- 
stances made  necessary,  they  likewise  afibrded  to  the 
hostile  courts  the  most  powerful  support,  and  excited 
that  indignation  and  horror,  which  every  where  pre- 
cipitated tho  subject  into  the  designs  of  the  ruler. 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  these  excesses  perpetuated 
the  war  in  La  Vended  and  made  it  more  terrible,  both 
by  the  accession  of  numerous  partisans,  who  had  fled 
from  the  persecution  of  Robespierre,  and  by  inspiring 
the  Chouans  with  fresh  fury,  and  an  unsubmitting 
spirit  of  revenge  and  desperaticm. 

Revolutions  are  sudden  to  the  unthinking  only. 
Political  disturbances  happen  not  without  their  warn- 
ing harbingers.  Strange  rumblings  and  confused 
noises  still  precede  these  earthquakes  and  hurricanes 
of  the  moral  world.  The  proems  of  revolution  in 
France  has  been  dreadful,  and  should  incite  us  to 
examine  with  an  anxious  eye  the  motives  and  man- 
ners of  those,  whoso  conduct  and  opinions  seem  cal- 
culated to  forward  a  similar  event  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Tho  oppositionists  to  "  things  as  they  are,**  are 
divided  into  many  and  diflerent  classes.  To  deline- 
ate them  with  an  unflattering  accuracy  may  be  a 
delicate,  but  it  is  a  necessary  task,  in  order  that  we 
may  enlighten,  or  at  least  beware  of  the  misguided 
men  who  have  enlisted  under  the  banncre  of  hberty, 
from  no  principles  or  with  bad  ones ;  whether  they 

be  those,  who 

admire  Ihejr  know  not  what. 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  to  the  othar  i 

or  whether  those. 

Whose  end  is  private  hate,  not  help  to  freedom. 
Adverse  and  lurbulaot  when  ihe  would  lead 
To  virtue. 

The  majority  of  democrats  appear  to  roe  to  have 
attained  that  portion  o{  knowledge  in  politics,  which 
infidels  possess  in  religion.  I  would  hy  no  means  be 
supposed  to  imply,  that  the  objections  of  both  are 
equally  unfounded,  but  tliat  they  both  attribute  to  the 
system  which  they  reject,  all  the  evils  existing  under 
it;  and  that  both  contemplating  truth  and  justice 
**  in  the  nakedness  of  abstraction,*'  condemn  constitu- 
tions and  dispensations  without  having  sufficiently 
etamined  the  natureiy  drcumatances  and  capacitiei 
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of  Ibeir  recipients.  The  fint  clan  among  the  pro> 
ieved  friends  of  liberty  is  composed  of  men,  who 
nnaccustomed  to  the  labor  of  thorough  investigation, 
and  not  particularly  oppressed  by  the  burthens  of 
state,  are  yet  impelled  by  their  feelings  to  disapprove 
of  its  grosser  depravities,  and  prepared  to  give  an 
indolent  vole  in  favor  of  reform.  Their  sensibilities 
anbraced  by  the  co-operation  of  fixed  principles,  they 
ofier  no  sacrifices  to  the  divinity  of  active  virtue. 
Their  political  opinions  depend  with  weather-cock 
tincertainty  on  the  winds  of  rumor,  that  blow  from 
France.  On  the  report  of  French  victories  they  blaze 
into  republicanism,  at  a  tale  of  French  excesses  they 
darken  into  aristocrats.  These  dough-baked  patriots 
are  not  however  useless.  This  oscillation  of  political 
opinion  will  retard  the  day  of  revolution,  and  it  will 
operate  as  a  fu^ventive  to  its  excesses.  Indecisive- 
nesB  of  character,  though  the  effect  of  timidity,  is  al- 
most  always  associated  with  benevolence. 

Wilder  features  characterize  the  second  class. 
Sufficiently  possessed  of  natural  sense  to  despise  the 
priest,  and  of  natural  feeling  to  hate  the  oppressor, 
they  listen  only  to  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
some  mad-headed  enthusiast,  and  imbibe  from  them 
poison,  not  food  ;  rage,  not  liberty.  Unillumined  by 
philosophy,  and  stimulated  to  a  lust  of  revenge  by 
aggravated  wrongs,  they  would  make  the  altar  of 
freedom  stream  with  blood,  while  the  grass  grew  in 
the  desolated  halls  of  justice. 

We  contemplate  those  principles  with  horror.  Yet 
they  possess  a  kind  of  wild  justice  well  calculated  to 
spread  them  among  the  grossly  ignorant.  To  unen- 
lightened minds,  there  are  terrible  charms  in  the  idea 
of  retribution,  however  savagely  it  be  inculcated. 
The  groans  of  the  oppressors  make  fearful  yet  plea- 
sant music  to  the  oar  of  him,  whose  mind  is  darkness, 
and  into  whose  soul  the  iron  has  entered. 

This  class,  at  present,  is  comparatively  small — Tet 
soon  to  form  an  overwhelming  majority,  unless  great 
and  immediate  efforts  are  used  to  lesson  the  intolera- 
ble grievances  of  our  poor  brethren,  and  infuse  into 
their  sorely  wounded  hearts  the  healing  qualities  of 
knowledge.  For  can  we  wonder  that  men  should 
want  humanity,  who  want  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  that  humanize  7  Can  we  wonder  that  with  the 
ignorance  of  brutes  they  should  unite  their  ferocity  f 
Peace  and  comfort  be  with  these !  But  lot  us  shud- 
der to  h^  from  men  of  dissimilar  opportunities  sen- 
timents of  similar  revengefulness.  The  purifying 
alchemy  of  education  may  transmute  the  fiereenosa 
of  an  ignorant  man  into  virtuous  energy — but  what 
remedy  shall  we  apply  to  him,  whom  plenty  has  not 
softened,  whom  knowledge  ^as  not  taught  benevo- 
lence ?  I'his  is  one  among  the  many  fatal  eflects 
which  result  from  the  want  of  fixed  principles. 

There  is  a  third  class  among  the  friends  of  freedom, 
who  possess  not  the  wavering  character  of  the  first 
description,  nor  the  ferocity  last  delineated.  They 
paraue  the  interests  of  freedom  steadily,  but  with 
narrow  and  self-centering  views:  they  anticipate 
with  exultation  the  abolition  of  privil^ed  orders,  and 
of  acts  that  perwcute  bv  exclusion  from  the  right  of 
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citizenship.  They  are  prepared  to  join  in  digging  up 
the  rubbish  of  mouldering  establishments,  and  strip* 
ping  off  the  tawdry  pageantry  of  governments.  What- 
ever is  above  them  they  are  most  willing  to  drag 
down ;  but  every  proposed  alteration  that  would  ele* 
vate  the  ranks  of  our  poorer  brethren,  they  regard 
with  suspicious  jealousy,  as  the  dreams  of  the  viskm- 
ary ;  as  if  there  were  any  thing  in  the  superiority  of 
Lord  to  Gentleman,  so  mortifying  in  the  barrier,  so 
fatal  to  happiness  in  the  consequences,  as  the  mora 
real  distinction  of  master  and  servant,  of  rich  man 
and  of  poor.  Wherein  am  I  made  worse  by  my  en- 
nobled neighbor?  Do  the  childish  titles  of  Arisfoo- 
racy  detract  from  my  domestic  comforts,  or  prevent 
my  intellectual  acquisitions  7  But  those  institations 
of  society  which  should  condemn  me  to  the  necessity 
of  twelve  houra  daily  toil,  would  make  my  mmi  a 
slave,  and  sink  the  rational  being  into  the  mere  ani- 
mal. It  is  a  mockery  of  our  fellow-creatares*  wrongi 
to  call  them  equal  in  rights,  when  by  the  bitter  oom- 
pulsion  of  their  wants  we  make  them  inferior  to  ns 
in  all  that  can  soften  the  heart,  or  dignify  the  ander> 
standing.  Let  us  not  say  that  this  is  the  work  of 
time— that  it  is  impracticable  at  present,  unless  we 
each  in  our  individual  capacities  do  strenuously  and 
perseveringly  endeavor  to  diffuse  among  our  domes- 
tics those  comforts  and  that  illumination  which  far 
beyond  all  political  ordinances  are  the  true  equaliien 
of  men. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
small  but  glorious  band,  whom  we  may  truly  distiii- 
guish  by  the  name  of  thinking  and  disinterested  p*- 
triotf.  These  are  the  men  who  have  encouraged  the 
sympathetic  passions  till  they  have  become  irreaisli- 
ble  habits,  and  made  their  duty  a  necessary  part  of 
their  self-interest,  by  the  long-continued  cultivation 
of  that  mon\  taste  which  derives  our  most  exquisite 
pleasures  from  the  contemplation  of  possible  perftc 
tion,  and  proportionate  pain  from  the  perception  of 
existing  depravation.  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the 
affiura  of  man  as  a  process,  they  never  hurry  and  they 
never  pause.  Thein  is  not  that  twilight  of  political 
knowledge  which  gives  us  just  light  enough  to  pbM!« 
one  foot  before  tho  other;  as  they  advonce  the  scene 
still  opens  upon  them,  and  they  press  right  onward  with 
a  vast  and  various  landscape  of  exbtence  around  them- 
Calmness  and  energy  mark  all  their  actions.  Ohi 
vinced  that  vice  originates  not  in  the  man,  but  in  the 
surrounding  circumstances ;  not  in  the  heart,  but  in 
the  understanding ;  he  is  hopeless  concerning  no  000 
— to  correct  a  vice  or  generate  a  virtuous  conduct  he 
pollutes  not  his  hands  with  the  scourge  of  coercioa; 
but  by  endeavoring  to  alter  the  circumstances  woold 
remove,  or  by  strengthening  the  intellect,  disarms  the 
temptation.  The  unhappy  children  of  vice  and  folly, 
whose  tempers  are  adverse  to  their  own  happiness  as 
well  as  to  the  happiness  of  others,  will  at  timet 
awaken  a  natural  pang;  but  he  looks  forward  with 
gladdened  heart  to  that  glorious  period  when  justice 
shall  have  established  the  universal  fraternity  of  k>¥e 
These  soul-ennobling  views  bestow  the  virtues  which 
they  anticipate.    He  whoae  mind  is  haUtoaily  im- 
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pmt  with  them  soan  above  the  present  state  of  bu- 
manitjr,  and  may  be  justly  said  to  dwell  in  the 
pretence  of  the  Most  High. 


■would  thefitmiB 


Of  Mnrile  cwtoa  erunp  the  patriot*!  power  1 
Would  aordid  polieiM,tht  bsrlMroiM  growth' 
Of  ifooranee  sod  raptiM,  bow  him  down 
•          To  tame  panmita,  to  indolence  and  fear  1 
Lo !  be  appeak  to  natare,  to  tbe  wioda 
And  rolling  wavee,  the  ran*!  unwearied  coutk, 
Tbe  elementf  and  eeaaont— all  declare 
For  what  the  Eternal  Maker  hat  ordained 
The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  oursehrea 
Hia  energy  divine :  be  telli  the  heart 
He  meant,  be  mado  as  to  behold  and  lore 
What  be  behoJda  and  loTea,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  being—to  be  great  like  him, 
Beneficent  and  active. AKENSIDE. 

That  the  genenl  illumination  should  precede  rev- 
olution,  is  a  truth  as  obvious,  as  that  the  vessel  sfaotild 
be  cleansed  before  we  fill  it  with  a  pure  liquor.  But 
the  mode  of  diffusing  it  is  not  discoverable  with  equal 
Acility.  We  certainly  should  never  attempt  to  make 
proselytes  by  appeals  to  the  tdfiMh  feelingB---and  con- 
sequently, should  plead  for  the  oppressecj,  not  to 
them.  The  author  of  an  essay  on  political  justice 
oonsiders  private  societies  as  the  sphere  of  real  utility 
— that  (each  one  illuminating  those  immediately  be- 
neath him,)  truth,  by  a  gradual  descent,  may  at  last 
reach  the  lowest  order.  But  this  is  rather  plausible 
than  just  or  practicable.  Society  as  at  present  con- 
stituted does  not  resemble  a  chain  that  ascends  in  a 
continuity  of  links.  Alas!  between  the  parlour  and 
the  kitchen,  the  tap  and  the  oofiee-room — there  is  a 
gulf  that  may  not  be  passed.  He  would  appear  to 
me  to  have  adopted  tbe  best  as  well  as  the  most  be- 
nevolent mode  of  difiiising  truth,  who  uniting  the 
leal  of  the  Methodist  with  the  views  of  the  Philoso- 
pher, should  be  perttmaUy  among  the  poor,  and  teach 
them  their  duties  in  order  that  he  may  render  them 
•usceptible  of  their  rights. 

Yet  by  what  means  can  the  lower  classes  be  made 
to  learn  their  duties,  and  urged  to  practise  themf 
The  human  race  may  perhaps  possess  the  capability 
of  ail  eicellence ;  and  truth,  I  doubt  not,  is  omnipotent 
to  a  mind  already  disciplined  for  its  reception ;  but 
assuredly  the  over-worked  laborer,  skulking  into  an 
ale-house,  is  not  likely  to  exemplify  the  one,  or  prove 
theoCher.  In  that  barbarous  tumult  of  inimical  in- 
terests, which  the  present  state  of  society  exhibits, 
rdigion  appears  to  offer  the  only  means  univemlly 
^fcient.  The  perfectness  of  future  men  is  indeed  a 
benevolent  tenet,  and  may  operate  on  a  few  vision- 
aries whose  studious  habits  supply  them  with  employ- 
ment, and  seclude  them  from  temptetion.  But  a  dis- 
tant prospect  which  we  are  never  to  reach,  will  sel- 
dom quicken  our  footsteps,  however  lovely  it  may 
appear;  and  a  blessing,  which  not  ourselves  but/ios- 
fertfjf  are  destined  to  ei\}oy,  will  scarcely  influence 
tfie  actions  of  any — still  less  of  the  ignorant,  the  pre- 
jodioed,  and  the  selfish. 

**  Go  preach  the  Gosfel  to  the  poor."  By  its  sim- 
plicity it  will  meet  their  comprehension,  by  its  benev- 
oleaoe  soften  their  aflections,  by  its  precepts  it  will 
direct  their  oonduct,  by  tbe  vastness  of  its  motives 


insure  their  obedience.    The  situatkon  of  the  poor  is 

perilous:  they  are  indeed  both 

*'  from  within  and  from  wilboot 
Viumud  to  all  temptations." 

Prudential  reasonings  will  in  general  be  powerlesi 
with  them.  For  the  incitements  of  this  world  are 
weak  in  proportion  as  we  are  wretched — 

The  world  ii  not  my  friend,  nor  the  worM's  law. 
The  world  baa  got  no  law  to  make  me  rich. 

They  too  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  will  mort 
frequently  become  improvident  Possessing  no  stocfc 
of  happiness  they  eagerly  seixe  the  gratifications  of 
the  moment,  and  snatch  the  froth  from  the  wave  ss 
it  passes  by  them.  Nor  is  the  desolate  state  of  their 
&milies  a  restraining  motive,  unsoflened  as  they  are 
by  education,  and  benumbed  into  selfishness  by  the 
tiMrpedo  touch  of  extreme  want  Domestic  afiectionB 
depend  on  association.  We  love  an  object  if,  as  oflen 
as  we  see  or  recollect  it,  an  agreeable  sensation  arises 
in  our  minds.  But  alas !  how  should  he  glow  with 
the  charities  of  father  and  husband,  who  gaining 
scarcely  more  than  his  own  necessities  demand,  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, not  as  the  soothen  of  finished  labor,  but  as  ri- 
vals for  the  insufficient  meal!  In  a  man  so  circum- 
stanced the  tyranny  of  the  Present  can  be  overpow- 
ered only  by  the  ten-fold  mightiness  of  the  Futurt, 
Religion  will  cheer  hia  gloom  with  her  promises,  and 
by  habituating  his  mind  to  anticipate  an  infinitely 
great  Revolution  hereafter,  may  prepare  it  even  for 
the  sudden  reception  of  a  less  degree  of  am^ioratiao 
in  this  world. 

But  if  we  hope  to  instruct  others,  we  should  fami- 
liarize our  own  minds  to  some  fixed  and  determinate 
principles  of  action.  The  woHd  is  a  vast  labyrinth, 
in  which  almost  every  one  is  running  a  diflerent  way. 
A  few  indeed  stand  motionless,  and  not  seeking  to 
lead  themselves  or  others  out  of  the  maze,  laugh  at 
the  failures  of  their  brethren.  Yet  with  little  reasoo: 
for  mors  grossly  than  the  most  bewildered  wanderer 
does  he  err,  who  never  aims  to  go  right  It  is  more 
honorable  to  the  head,  as  well  as  to  the  heart,  to  be 
misled  by  our  eagerness  in  the  punuit  of  Truth,  than 
to  be  safe  from  blundering  by  contempt  of  it  The 
happiness  of  mankind  is  the  end  of  virtue,  and  troth 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  means ;  which  he  will  never 
seriously  attempt  to  discover,  who  has  not  habitually 
interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  others.  The 
searcher  after  truth  must  love  and  be  beloved ;  for 
general  benevolence  is  a  necessary  motive  to  con* 
stancy  of  pursuit ;  and  this  general  benevolence  is 
begotten  and  rendered  permanent  by  social  and  do- 
mestic afiiections.  Let  us  lieware  of  that  proud  phi* 
losophy,  which  afiibcts  to  inculcate  philanthropy  while 
it  denounces  every  home-bom  feeling  by  which  it  is 
produced  and  nurtured.  The  paternal  and  filial  du 
ties  diKipline  the  heart  and  prepare  it  for  the  love  of 
all  mankind.  The  intensity  of  private  attachments 
encourages,  not  prevents,  iwiversal  Benevolence. 
The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  sun,  the  more  in- 
tense his  heat :  yet  what  comer  of  the  system  does 
he  not  cheer  and  vivify  ? 

The  man  who  would  find  Truth,  must 
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iMk  it  with  an  humble  and  simple  heart,  otherwise 
he  will  be  precipitant  and  overlook  it ;  or  he  will  be 
prejudiced,  and  refuse  to  see  it  To  emancipate  Utdf 
from  the  tyranny  of  auodadon^  is  the  moet  arduous 
efibrt  of  the  mind,  particularly  in  religious  and  politi- 
cal disquisitions.  The  asserters  of  the  system  have 
associated  with  it  the  preservation  of  order  and  pub- 
lic virtue ;  the  oppugner  of  imposture  and  wars  and 
rapine.  Hence,  when  they  dispute,  each  trembles  at 
the  consequences  of  the  other's  opinions  instead  of  at- 
tending to  his  train  of  arguments.  Of  this  however 
we  may  be  certom,  whether  we  be  Christians  or  In- 
fidels, Aristocrats  or  Republicans,  that  our  minds  are 
ii^a  state  unsusceptible  of  Knowledge,  when  we  feel 
an  eagemcas  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  an  adversa- 
ry's reasonings,  not  a  sincere  wish  to  discover  if 
there  be  Truth  in  them ; — when  wo  examine  an  ar- 
gument in  order  tliat  we  may  answer  it,  instead  of 
answering  because  we  have  examined  it 

Our  opponents  are  chiefly  successful  in  confuting 
the  Theory  of  Freedom  by  the  practices  of  its  advo- 
cates :  from  our  lives  they  draw  the  most  forcible  ar- 
guments against  our  doctrines.  Nor  have  they  adopt- 
ed an  unfair  mode  of  reasoning.  In  a  science  the 
evidence  sufieni  neither  diminution  or  increase  from 
the  actions  of  its  professors;  but  the  comparative 
wisdom  of  political  systems  depends  necessarily  on 
the  manner  and  capacities  of  the  recipients.  Why 
should  all  things  be  thrown  into  confusion  to  acquire 
diat  liberty  which  a  faction  of  sensualists  and  gam- 
blers will  neither  be  able  or  willing  to  preserve  7 

A  sj^tem  of  fundamental  Reform  will  scarcely  be 
effected  by  massacres  mechanized  into  Revolution. 
We  cannot  therefore  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  each 
other  too  often  or  with  too  great  earnestness  the  ne- 
cesnty  of  cuhivatmg  benevolent  affections.  We 
should  be  cautious  how  we  indulge  the  feelings  even 
of  virtuous  indignation.    Indignation  is  the  handsome 


brother  of  Anger  and  Hatred.  The  temple  of  Dea- 
potism,  like  that  of  Tescaiipoca,  the  Mexican  deity, 
is  built  of  human  skulls,  and  cemented  with  human 
blood ; — ^let  us  beware  that  we  be  not  transported  into 
revenge  while  we  are  levelling  the  loathsome  pile ; 
lest  when  we  erect  the  edifice  of  Freedom  we  bat 
vary  the  style  of  architecture,  not  change  the  mate- 
rials. Let  us  not  wantonly  ofiend  even  the  preju- 
dices of  our  weaker  brethren,  nor  by  ill-timed  and 
vehement  declarations  of  opinion  eicile  in  them  ma- 
lignant feelings  towards  us.  The  energies  of  mind 
are  wasted  in  these  intemperate  efifusiona.  Those 
materials  of  projectile  force,  which  now  carelesdy 
scattered  explode  with  an  oflensive  and  usele«  noiso^ 
directed  by  wisdom  and  union  might  heave  rocki 
from  their  base, — or  perhapa  (dismissing  the  metih 
phor)  might  produce  the  desired  efiect  without  the 
convulsion. 

For  this  "  subdued  sobriety"  of  temper,  a  practical 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  seema 
the  only  preparative.  That  vice  is  the  efiect  of  error 
and  the  offipring  of  surrounding  circumstances,  the 
object  therefore  of  condolence  not  of  anger,  ii  a  pro- 
poeition  easily  understood,  and  as  easily  demonaCn^ed. 
But  to  make  it  spread  from  the  understanding  to  the 
afiiections,  to  call  it  into  action,  not  only  in  the  great 
exertions  of  patriotism,  but  in  the  daily  and  hourly 
occurrences  of  social  life,  requires  the  most  watchfid 
attentions  of  the  most  energetic  mind.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  once  swallowed  t^ese  Irutha^ 
we  must  feed  on  them,  as  insects  on  a  leaf,  till  the 
whole  heart  be  colored  by  their  qualities,  and  ahow 
its  food  in  every,  the  minutest  fibre. 
Finally ;  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
Watch  ye !  Stand  &st  in  the  principlea  of  whieh 
ye  have  been  convinced :  Quit  youiaelvea  like  man! 
Be  strong !  Yet  let  all  thhigs  be  done  in  tha  quit 
of  love. 
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ESSAYS  INTERPOSED  FOR  AMUSEMENT,  RETROSPECT,  AND  PREPARATION. 


MISCELLANY    THE     SECOND. 


EUam  a  wnuit  m  qnando  ADimam  pftoliipw  abdaeamos,  apod  Moms  nihUooiimia  feriamor :  ai  raeltoea  qaidam,  ai 
■t  da  Ui  ot  illk  inter  to  libera  coUoqueotcs. 


ESSAY  I. 


It  wera  a  wantoonea  and  woald  demand 
Berera  reproof  if  we  were  men  whoee  hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  miaery 
Even  of  the  dead ;  contented  thence  to  draw 
A  Domeotary  plMmire,  never  mark'd 
Bjr  reaeon,  barren  of  all  Aitnre  food. 
But  we  have  known  that  then  it  often  found 
In  mournful  thoughta,  aitd  alwaye  mif  ht  be  found 
A  power  to  virtue  frieodlj. 

WORDSWORTH.  BISa 


I  KNOW  not  how  I  can  better  commence  my  second 
Landing  Place,  as  joining  on  to  the  section  of  Poll- 
tict,  than  by  the  following  proof  of  the  severe  mise- 
ries which  misgovemment  may  occasion  in  a  country 
nominally  free.  In  the  homely  ballad  of  the  Three 
Graves  (published  in  my  Sibylune  Leaves)  I  have 
attempted  to  exemplify  the  effect,  which  one  painful 
idea  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind  imder  unusual 
circumstances,  might  have  in  producing  an  alienation 
of  the  understanding;  and  in  the  parts  hitherto  pub- 
lished, I  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  progress  to 
madness,  step  by  step.  But  though  the  main  inci- 
dents  are  facts,  the  detail  of  the  circumstances  is  of 
my  own  invention:  that  is,  not  what  I  knew,  but 
what  I  conceived  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  or  at 
least  equivalent  to  it  In  the  tale  that  follows,  I  pre- 
sent an  instance  of  the  same  causes  acting  upon  the 
mind  to  the  production  of  conduct  as  wild  as  that  of 
madness,  but  without  any  positive  or  permanent  loss 
of  the  Reason  or  the  Understanding :  and  this  in  a 
real  occurrence,  real  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars. 
But  in  truth  this  tale  overflows  with  a  human  interest, 
and  needs  no  philosophical  deduction  to  make  it  im- 
pressive. The  account  was  published  in  the  city  in 
which  the  event  took  place,  and  in  the  same  year  I 
read  it,  when  T  was  in  Germany,  and  the  impression 
oade  on  my  memory  was  so  deep,  that  though  I  re- 
late it  in  my  own  language,  and  with  my  own  feel- 
mg8,and  in  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  my  recollection, 
I  dare  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narration  in  all 
important  particulars. 

The  imperial  free  towns  of  Germany  are,  with  only 
two  or  three  exceptions,  enviably  distinguished  l^ 


the  virtuous  and  primitive  manners  of  the  dtinnii 
and  by  the  parental  character  of  their  several  goven* 
ments.  As  exceptions,  however,  we  most  mention 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  poisoned  by  French  manners,  and 
the  concourse  of  gamesters  and  sharpers ;  and  No* 
remberg,  whose  industrious  and  honest  inhabitanli 
deserve  a  better  fate  than  to  have  their  lives  and 
properties  under  the  guardianship  of  a  wolfish  and 
merciless  oligarchy,  proud  from  ignorance,  and  r^ 
maining  ignorant  through  fHide.  It  is  from  the  small 
Slates  of  Germany,  that  our  writers  on  political  eooo> 
omy  might  draw  their  most  forcible  instances  of  ao* 
tually  oppressive,  and  even  mortal  taxation,  and  gain 
the  clearest  insight  into  the  causes  and  circumstanoct 
of  the  injury.  One  other  remark,  and  I  proceed  to 
the  story.  I  well  remember,  that  the  event  I  am 
about  to  narrate,  coiled  forth,  in  several  of  the  Ge^ 
man  periodical  publications,  the  most  passionate  (and 
in  more  than  one  instance,  blasphemous)  dedamsp 
tions,  concerning  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  moial 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  seeming  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Bot. 
assuredly,  every  one  of  my  readers,  however  deeply 
he  may  sympathize  with  the  poor  sufferers,  will  at 
once  answer  all  such  declamations  by  the  simple  re- 
flection, that  no  one  of  these  awful  events  could  pos- 
sibly have  taken  place  under  a  wise  police  and  hu- 
mane government,  and  that  men  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  Providence  for  evils  which  they  them- 
selves are  competent  to  remedy  by  mere  commoo 
sense,  joined  with  mere  common  humanity. 

Maria  Euconora  Schoning  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Nuremberg  wire-drawer.  She  received  her  un- 
happy existence  at  the  price  of  her  mother's  life,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  followed,  as  the  sole 
mourner,  the  bier  of  her  remaining  parent  From 
her  thirteenth  year  she  had  passed  her  life  at  her  ftr 
ther's  sick-bed,  the  gout  having  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs:  and  beheld  the  arch  of  heaven  only 
when  she  went  to  fetch  food  or  medicines.  The  dis- 
charge of  her  filial  duties  occupied  the  whole  of  her 
time  and  all  her  thoughts.  She  was  his  only  nurse, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  they  lived  without  a  se^ 
vant    She  prepared  his  scanty  meal,  she  bathed  his 
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■ching  limhs.  and  though  weak  and  delicate  from 
consfant  confinement  and  the  poison  of  melancholy 
thoughts,  she  had  acquired  an  unusual  power  in  her 
nrms.  fn>m  the  habit  of  liHing  her  old  and  sufiering 
father  out  of  and  into  his  bed  of  pain.    Thus  passed 
away  her  early  youth  in  sorrow:  she  grew  up  in 
Tears,  a  stranger  to  the  amusements  of  youfh,  and  its 
more  deliglilful  schemes  and  imaginations.    She  was 
not,  however,  unhappy:  she  attributed,  indeed,  no 
merit  to  herself  for  her  virtues,  but  for  that  reason 
were  they  the  more  her  reward.    The  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  disclosed  itself  in  all  her 
looks  and  movements.    It  lay  on  her  countenance, 
like  a  steady  unshadowed  moonlight ;  and  her  voice, 
which  was  naturally  at  once  sweet  and  subtle,  came 
iium  her.  like  the  fine  flute-tones  of  a  masterly  per- 
former which  still  floating  at  some  uncertain  distance, 
seem  to  be  created  by  the  player,  rather  than  to  pro* 
ceed  from  the  instrument.    If  you  had  listened  to  it 
in  one  of  those  brief  sabbaths  of  the  soul,  when  the 
activity  and  discursiveness  of  the  thoughts  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  mind  quietly  eddies  round,  instead 
of  flowing  onward — (as  at  late  evening  in  the  spring 
I  have  seen  a  bat  wheel  in  silent  circles  round  and 
ioqikI  a  fruit-tree  in  full  blossom,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  as  within  a  cloee  tent  of  the  purest  white,  an 
unseen  nightingale  was  piping  its  sweetest  notes) — in 
such  a  mood  you  might  have  half-fancied,  half-felt, 
that  her  voice  had  a  separate  being  of  its  own — that 
U  was  a  living  something,  whose  mode  of  existence 
was  for  the  ear  only :  so  deep  was  her  resignation, 
■0  entirely  had  it  become  the  unconscious  habit  of 
her  nature,  and  in  all  she  did  or  said,  lo  perfectly 
were  both  her  movements  and  her  utterance  without 
efibrt  and  without  the  appearance  of  eflbrt!    Her 
dying  father's  last  words,  addressed  to  the  clergyman 
who  attended  him,  were  his  grateful  testimony,  that 
during  his  long  and  sore  trial  his  good  Maria  had  be- 
haved to  him  like  an  angel:  that  the  most  disagreea- 
ble oflices  and  the  least  suited  to  her  age  and  sex, 
had  never  drawn  an  unwilling  look  from  her,  and 
that  whenever  his  eye  had  met  her's,  he  had  been 
sure  to  see  in  it  either  the  tear  of  pity  or  the  sudden 
■mile  expressive  of  her  affection  and  wish  to  cheer 
him.    God  (said  he)  will  reward  the  good  girl  for  all 
her  long  duiifulnras  to  me !    He  departed  during  the 
inward  prayer,  which  followed  these  his  last  words. 
His  wish  will  be  fulfilled  in  eternity;  but  for  this 
world  the  prayer  of  the  dying  man  was  not  heard. 

Maria  sate  am^  ept  by  the  grave,  which  now  con- 
tained her  (ainer,  her  friend,  the  only  bond  by  which 
■he  was  linked  to  life.  But  while  yet  the  last  sound 
of  his  death-bell  was  murmuring  away  in  the  air,  she 
was  obliged  to  return  with  two  Revenue  OfllicerB, 
who  demanded  entrance  into  the  house,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  and 
fron  them  to  discover  whether  he  had  always  given 
in  his  income,  and  paid  the  yearly  income  tax  accord- 
ing to  his  oath,  and  in  proportion  to  his  property.* 

*This  tax  called  tha  Losung  or  Raniom,  in  Naremburg, 
was  at  firat  a  voluntary  contribution :  every  one  gave  an- 
Bording  to  bis  liking  or  eircumitancee  ;  but  to  the  beginning 
sf  the  15th  century  the  heavy  contribatioo  levied  for  the  ser 


Afler  the  few  documents  had  been  looked  throagh 
and  collated  with  the  registers,  the  officers  found,  or 
pretended  to  find,  sufficient  proofs,  that  the  deceased 
had  not  paid  his  tax  proportionably,  which  impoeed 
on  them  the  duty  to  put  all  the  effects  under  lock  and 
seal.  They  therefore  desired  the  maiden  to  retire  to 
an  empty  room,  till  the  Ransom  Office  had  deckled 
on  the  af&ir.  Bred  up  in  suffering,  and  habituated 
to  immediate  compliance,  the  affrighted  and  weeping 
maiden  obeyed.  She  hastened  to  the  empty  garret, 
while  the  Revenue  Officers  placed  the  lock  aiid  aeal 
upon  the  other  doors,  and  finally  took  away  the  pa- 
pers to  the  Ransom  Office. 

Not  before  evening  did  the  poor  faint  Maria,  ex-. 
hausted  with  weeping,  rouse  herself  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  her  bed :  uit  she  found  the  door  of 
her  chamber  sealed  up  and  must  pass  the  night  on 
the  floor  of  the  garret  The  officen  had  had  the  hu- 
manity to  place  at  the  door  the  small  portu>n  of  food 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  house.  Thus  passed  seT- 
eral  days,  till  the  officers  returned  with  an  order  that 
Maria  Eleonora  Schoning  should  leave  the  boon 
without  delay,  the  commission  Court  having  confia- 
cated  the  whole  property  to  the  City  Treasury.  The 
father  before  he  was  bed-ridden  had  never  poaw od 
any  considerable  property ;  but  yet,  by  his  induatiy, 
had  been  able  not  only  to  ^eep  himself  free  fiom 
debt,  but  to  lay  up  a  small  sum  for  the  evil  day. 
Three  years  of  evil  days,  three  whole  years  of  aick- 
nesB,  had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  this;  yet  still 
eiK>ugh  remained  not  only  to  defend  his  daughter 
from  immediate  want,  but  likewise  to  maintain  her 
till  she  could  get  into  some  service  or  employment, 
and  have  recovered  her  spirits  sufficiently  to  bear  up 
against  the  hardships  of  life.  With  this  thought  the 
dying  father  comforted  himself,  and  this  hope  loo 
proved  vain ! 

A  timid  girl,  whose  past  life  had  been  made  op  of 
sorrow  and  privation,  she  went  indeed  to  solicit  the 
commissioners  in  her  own  behalf;  but  these  were,  as 
is  mostly  the  case  on  the  Continent,  advocates — ^the 
most  hateful  class,  perhaps,  of  human  society,  harden- 
ed by  the  frequent  sight  of  misery,  and  seldom  supe- 
rior in  moral  character  to  English  pettifoggers  or  Old 
Bailey  attorneys.  She  went  to  them,  indeed,  but  not 
a  word  could  she  say  for  herself  Her  tears  and  in- 
articulate sounds — for  these  her  judges  had  no  ears 
or  eyes.  Mute  and  confounded,  like  an  unfledged 
dove  fallen  out  from  its  mother's  nest,  Maria  betocA 
herself  to  her  home,  and  found  the  house^oor  too 
now  shut  upon  her.    Her  whole  wealth  consisted  in 


vice  of  the  empire,  forced  the  magiatrates  to  determine  the 
prnportiona  and  make  the  payment  compulfory.  At  the  time 
in  which  tbii  event  took  place.  1787,  every  citisen  muit  yeai^ 
ly  take  what  was  called  hia  Raneom  Oath  (LosungMid)  that 
the  ram  paid  by  him  had  been  in  the  alriet  determinate  pro- 
portion to  hia  i>roperty.  On  the  death  of  any  citisen,  the 
RaiMoin  Office,  or  commiaaionera  for  thii  income  or  property 
tax,  poMCM  the  right  to  examine  hi*  booka  and  papers,  and 
to  compare  his  yearly  payment  as  found  in  their  regiatera  with 
the  property  he  appeara  to  have  possessed  during  that  time. 
If  any  disproportion  appeared,  if  the  yeariy  declarationa  of 
the  deceased  should  have  been  inaccurate  in  the  least  degioe, 
his  whole  effects  are  confiscated,  and  though  he  should  have 
left  wife  and  child  the  state  treasury  beeooMs  his  heir 
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die  clothes  she  wore.  She  had  no  relations  to  whom 
the  could  apply,  lor  those  of  her  mother  had  disclaim- 
ed  all  acquaintance  with  her,  and  her  father  was  a 
Nether  Saxon  by  birth.  She  had  no  acquaintance, 
for  all  the  friends  of  old  Schoning  had  forsaken  him 
in  the  Hrst  year  of  his  sickness.  She  had  no  play-fel- 
low,  for  who  was  likely  to  have  been  the  companion 
of  a  nurse  in  the  room  of  a  sick  roan  ?  Surely,  since 
the  creation  never  was  a  human  being  more  solitary 
and  forsaken,  than  this  innocent  poor  creature,  that 
now  roamed  about  friendless  in  a  populous  city,  to 
the  whole  of  whose  inhabitants  her  filial  tenderness, 
her  patient  domestic  goodness,  and  all  her  soft  yet 
di/Iicult  virtues,  might  well  have  been  the  model 

"  But  bomelew  near  a  thooMod  homat  tbo  flood. 
And  near  a  tbouaand  tablet  pioed  and  wantud  food !" 

The  night  came,  and  Maria  knew  not  where  to  find 
a  shelter.  She  tottered  to  the  church-yard  of  the  St 
James*  Church  in  Nuremburg.  where  the  body  of  her 
ftther  rested.  Upon  the  yet  grassless  grave  she 
threw  herself  down;  and  could  anguish  have  pre> 
vailed  over  youth,  that  night  she  had  been  in  heaven. 
The  day  came,  and  like  a  guilty  thing,  this  guiltless, 
this  good  being,  stole  away  from  the  crowd  that  be- 
gan to  pass  through  the  church-yard,  and  hastening 
through  the  streets  to  the  city  gate,  she  hid  herself 
behind  a  garden  hedge  just  beyond  it,  and  there  wept 
away  the  second  day  of  her  desolation.  The  evening 
doaed  in :  the  pang  of  hunger  made  itself  felt  amid 
the  dull  aching  of  self* wearied  anguish,  and  drove 
the  sufierer  back  again  into  the  city.  Yet  what  could 
she  gain  there  ?  She  had  ix)t  the  courage  to  beg,  and 
the  very  thought  of  stealing  never  occurred  to  her 
innocent  mind.  Scarce  conscious  whither  she  was 
gCMiig,  or  why  she  went,  she  found  herself  once  more 
by  her  father's  grave,  as  the  last  relict  of  evening 
fiuled  away  in  the  horizon.  I  have  sate  ibr  some  min- 
utes with  my  pen  resting :  I  can  scarce  summon  the 
courage  to  tell,  what  I  scarce  know,  whether  I  ought 
to  tell.  Were  I  composing  a  tale  of  fiction,  the  reader 
might  justly  suspect  the  purity  of  my  own  heart,  and 
.  moat  certainly  would  have  abundant  right  to  resent 
•ach  an  incident,  as  an  outrage  wantonly  ofifered  to 
his  imagination.  As  I  think  of  the  circumstance,  it 
teems  more  like  a  distempered  dream :  but  alas !  what 
is  guilt  an  detestable  other  than  a  dream  of  madness, 
that  worst  madness,  the  madneas  of  the  heart  ?  I  can- 
not but  believe,  that  Uie  dark  and  restlen  passions 
must  first  have  drawn  the  mind  in  upon  themselves, 
and  as  with  the  confusion  of  imperfect  sleep,  have  in 
some  strange  niannor  taken  away  the  sense  of  reality, 
in  order  to  rondcr  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to 
perpetrate  what  it  is  too  certain  that  human  beings 
have  perpetrated.  The  church-yards  in  m<«t  of  the 
German  cities  and  too  often,  I  fear,  in  those  of  our 
own  country,  are  not  more  injurious  to  health  than  to 
morality.  Their  former  venerable  character  is  no 
more.  The  religion  of  the  place  has  followed  its  su- 
perstitions, and  their  darkness  and  loneliness  tempt 
worse  spirits  to  roam  in  them  than  those  whose  night- 
ly wancierings  appalled  the  believing  hearts  of  our 
bravo  forefathers!  It  was  close  by  the  new-made 
vnve  of  her  father,  that  the  meek  and  spotless  daugh- 


ter became  the  victim  to  brutal  vk^enoe,  which 
weefHng  and  watching  and  cold  and  hunger  had  rao 
dered  her  utterly  unable  to  resist.  The  mooster  left 
her  in  a  trance  of  stupefiiction,  and  into  her  ri^ 
hand,  which  she  had  clenched  convulsively,  he  had 
forced  a  half-doHar. 

It  was  one  of  the  darkest  nights  of  autumn :  in  the 
deep  and  dead  silence  the  only  sounds  audible  were 
the  alow,  blunt  ticking  of  the  church  clock,  and  now 
and  then  the  sinking  down  of  bones  in  the  nigh  char^ 
nel  house.  Maria,  when  she  had  in  some  degree  re- 
covered her  senses,  sate  upon  the  grave  near  which 
•—not  her  inru>cence  had  been  sacrificed,  but  that 
which,  from  the  frequent  admonitions,  and  almost  the 
dying  words  of  her  father,  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  such.  Guilti^s.  she  felt  the  pangs  of 
guilt,  and  still  continued  to  grasp  the  coin,  which  the 
monster  had  left  in  her  hand,  with  an  anguish  as  sore 
as  if  it  had  been  indeed  the  wages  of  voluntary  pros- 
titution. Giddy  and  faint  fipom  wont  of  food,  her 
brain  became  feverish  from  sleeplesanem,  and  this 
unexampled  concurrence  of  calamities,  this  oomfdi- 
cation  and  entanglement  of  misery  in  misery !  she 
imagined  that  she  heard  her  father's  voice  bidding  her 
leave  his  sight.  His  last  blessings  had  been  condi- 
tional, for  in  his  last  hours  he  had  told  her,  that  the 
loss  of  her  innocence  would  not  let  him  rest  quiet  in 
his  grave.  His  last  blessings  now  sounded  in  her 
ears  like  curses,  and  she  fled  from  the  churchyard  as 
if  a  demon  had  been  chasing  her;  and  hurrying 
along  the  streets,  through  which  it  is  probable  her  nc 
cursed  violator  had  ualked  with  quiet  and  orderly 
step*  to  his  place  of  rest  and  security,  she  was  seized 
by  the  watchman  of  the  night — a  welcome  prey,  as 
they  receive  in  Nuremburg  half  a  gulden  fK>m  the 
police  chest,  for  every  womin  that  they  find  in  the 
streets  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  It  was  midnight, 
and  she  was  taken  to  the  next  watch-house. 

The  sitting  magistrate,  before  whom  she  was  ca^ 

*  It  mast  rare) J  have  bem  after  hearioir  or  of  witnewnf 
■ome  umtlar  event  or  scene  of  wretcbednew,  bat  tbe  BOiC 
eloqueot  of  our  Writer*  (I  had  almost  said  of  our  Poets} 
Jeremj  Tajrior,  wrote  the  fnlluwiiHT  paragraph,  which  at 
least  io  Lonyinaa's  sense  of  the  word,  we  maj  place  amoflf 
tbe  most  mblime  pasMires  io  English  Literature.  "  He  that 
is  00  fool,  but  can  consider  wisely,  if  he  be  in  love  wiUi  this 
world  we  need  not  despair  but  that  a  witty  man  inif  ht  recon- 
cile him  with  tortures,  and  make  him  think  charitably  of  the 
rack,  and  be  briiueht  to  admire  the  harmony  Uiat  is  made  by 
a  herd  of  evening  wulves  when  they  miss  tb«ir  draucht  of 
blood  in  Ihcir  midnight  revels.  The  groans  of  a  roan  in  a  fit 
of  the  stone  are  wurve  than  all  these ;  and  the  distractions  of 
a  troubled  conscience  are  worse  than  those  groans :  mnd  ptt 
a  eartile»»  merry  tinner  is  vo9r$e  than  ail  that.  Bat  if  ws 
could  from  one  of  the  battlements  of  Heaven  espy,  bow  masy 
men  and  women  at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for  want 
of  bread .  how  many  young  men  are  hewn  down  by  iha 
sword  of  war ;  how  many  orphans  are  now  weeping  over  tbe 
graves  of  their  father,  by  whose  life  they  were  enabled  to  eat; 
if  we  could  Uut  hear  how  many  mariners  and  passeofers  are 
at  this  present  time  in  a  storm,  and  shriek  out  t>ecaun  their 
keel  dashes  against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  tbem ;  how  naoy 
people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad  with  op- 
pression, or  are  desperate  by  a  too  quick  sense  of  a  coutaat 
infelicity ;  in  all  rvascm  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the 
noiae  and  participation  of  so  many  evils.  This  is  a  placs  of 
sorrow  and  tears,  of  great  evils  and  constant  calamities :  ht 
OS  remove  hence,  at  least  in  aCectiona  sod  prsparaiiooi  of 

mind. Holy  Dying,  Chap.  1.  Sect.  5. 
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lied  the  next  morning,  prefaced  hif  qnettkm  with  the 
nost  oppiobrioiii  title  that  ever  belonged  to  the  most 
hardened  streeuwalken,  and  which  man  bom  of 
woman  should  not  addreat  even  to  theie,  were  it  but 
for  hti  own  take.  The  frightful  name  awakened  the 
poor  orphan  from  her  dream  of  guilt,  it  brought  back 
the  oonaciousneas  of  her  innocence,  but  with  it  the 
aenae  likewiae  of  her  wronga  and  of  her  helpievneaB. 
The  cold  hand  of  death  seemed  to  grasp  her,  she 
fiunted  dead  away  at  his  feet,  and  was  not  without 
diflkmlty  recovered.  The  magistrate  was  so  fitf  soA- 
tned,  and  only  so  far,  as  to  dismiss  her  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  with  a  menace  of  sending  her  to  the  House 
of  Correction  if  she  were  brought  before  him  a  se- 
eood  time.  Tlie  idea  of  her  own  innocence  now  be- 
came uppermost  in  her  mind ;  but  mingling  with  the 
thought  of  her  utter  fbrlomness,  and  the  image  of  her 
angry  fiither,  and  doubtleas  still  in  a,  state  of  bewil- 
dennent,  she  formed  the  reaolution  of  drowning  her- 
self in  the  river  Pegnitz — in  order  (for  this  was  the 
shape  which  her  fancy  had  taken)  to  throw  herself 
at  her  lather's  feet,  and  to  justify  her  innocence  to 
him  in  the  World  of  Spirits.  She  hoped  that  her  fe- 
ther  would  speak  for  her  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  she 
shook!  be  forgiven.  But  as  she  was  passing  through 
the  suburb,  she  was  met  by  a  soldier's  wife,  who 
during  the  life-time  of  her  father  had  been  occasion- 
ally employed  in  the  house  as  a  char-woman.  This 
poor  woman  was  startled  at  the  disordered  apparel, 
and  more  disordered  looks  of  her  young  mistress,  and 
qoeationed  her  with  such  an  anxious  and  heartfelt 
landemesB,  as  at  once  brought  back  the  poor  orphan 
to  ber  natural  feelings  and  the  obligations  of  religkm. 
Aa  a  frightened  child  throws  itself  into  the  arms  of 
lis  mother,  and  hiding  its  head  on  her  breast,  half 
tells  amid  aobs  what  has  happened  to  it,  so  did  she 
throw  herself  on  the  neck  of  the  woman  who  had 
ottered  the  first  words  of  kindneas  to  her  since  her 
frtber's  death,  and  with  loud  weeping  she  related 
what  she  had  endured  and  what  she  was  about  to 
have  done,  told  her  all  her  affiidum  and  miieryt  the 
wormwood  and  Ike  gaU!  Her  kind-hearted'  friend 
mingled  tears  with  team,  pressed  the  poor  forsaken- 
one  to  her  heart ;  comforted  her  with  sentences  out 
of  the  hymn-book ;  and  with  the  most  aflectionate 
entreaties  conjured  her  to  give  up  her  horrid  purpose, 
for  that  life  vras  short,  and  heaven  was  for  ever. 

Maria  had  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God :  she 
DOW  trembled  at  the  thought  of  her  former  purpose, 
and  followed  her  friend  Harlin,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  her  guardian  angel,  to  her  home  hard  by.  The 
moment  she  entered  the  door  she  sank  down  and  lay 
at  her  full  length,  as  if  only  to  be  motionleas  in  a 
place  of  shelter  had  been  the  fulneas  of  delight  As 
when  a  withered  leaf,  that  has  been  long  viliirled 
about  by  the  gusts  of  autumn,  is  blown  into  a  cave 
or  hollow  tree,  it  stops  suddenly,  and  all  at  once  looks 
die  very  image  of  quiet— such  might  this  poor  orphan 
appear  to  the  eye  of  a  meditative  imagination. 

A  place  of  shelter  she  had  attained,  and  a  friend 
willing  to  comfort  her,  all  that  she  could :  but  the 
noble-hearted  Harlin  was  herself  a  daughter  of  cala- 
mify,  one  who  from  year  to  year  most  lie  down  in 
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wearineas  and  rise  up  to  labor;  for  whom  this  worid 
provides  no  other  comfort  but  sleep  which  enabtoi 
them  to  forget  it;  no  other  physician  but  death, 
which  takes  them  out  of  it !  She  was  married  to  one 
of  the  city  guards,  who,  like  Maria's  father,  had  been 
long  sick  and  bed-ridden.  Him,  herself,  and  two  lit* 
tie  children,  she  had  to  maintain  by  washing  and 
dkanng;*  and  sometime  after  Maria  had  been  domes- 
Healed  with  them,  Harlin  told  her  that  she  herself 
had  been  onoe  driven  to  a  desperate  thought  by  the 
cry  of  her  hungry  children,  during  a  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  killing 
one  of  the  little  ones,  and  then  surrendering  herself 
into  the  hands  of  justice.  In  this  manner,  she  had 
conceived,  all  would  be  well  provided  for ;  the  aor- 
viving  child  would  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
into  the  Orphan  House,  and  her  husband  into  ttie 
Hospital ;  while  she  herself  wxMild  have  atoned  for 
her  act  by  a  public  execution,  and  together  with  the 
child  that  she  had  destroyed,  would  have  passed  into 
a  state  of  bliss.  All  this  she  related  to  Maria,  and 
those  tragic  ideas  left  but  too  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  her  mind.  Weeks  afler,  she  herself  i«- 
newed  the  conversation,  by  expressing  to  her  bene- 
fiictreas  her  inability  to  conceive  how  it  was  poaible 
for  one  human  being  to  take  away  the  life  of  another, 
especially  that  of  an  innocent  little  child.  For  that 
reason,  replied  Harlin,  because  it  was  so  innoceot 
and  so  good,  I  wished  to  pot  it  out  of  this  wicked 
worid.  Thinkest  thou  then  that  I  would  have  qqr 
head  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  a  wicked  child  7  There- 
fore it  was  little  Nan,  that  I  meant  to  have  taken 
with  me,  who,  as  ]rou  see,  is  always  so  sweet  and  pf- 
tient ;  little  Frank  has  already  hii  humors  and  naughty 
tricks,  and  suits  better  for  this  worid.  This  was  the 
answer.  Maria  brooded  awhile  over  it  in  silence, 
then  passionately  snatched  the  children  up  in  her 
arms,  as  if  she  vrould  protect  them  against  their  own 
mother. 

For  one  whole  year  the  orphan  lived  with  the  sol- 
dier's wife,  and  fay  their  joint  labors  barely  kept  off 
absolute  want  As  a  little  boy  (almost  a  child  in  wm, 
though  in  his  thirteenth  yew)  once  told  me  of  bin- 
self,  as  he  was  guiding  me  up  the  Brocken,  in  ttie 
Hartz  Forest,  they  had  hvA**Uttleqf  that,  of  which  a 
great  deal  teU$  but  for  littleJ*  But  now  came  the  se- 
cond winter,  and  with  it  came  bad  times,  a  season  of 
trouble  for  this  poor  and  meritorious  household.  The 
wife  now  fell  sick :  too  constant  and  too  hard  labor, 
too  scanty  and  too  innutritious  food,  had  gradually 
wasted  away  her  strength.  Maria  redoubled  her 
efibrts  in  order  to  provide  bread  and  fuel  for  their 
washing  which  they  took  in ;  but  the  task  was  above 
her  powers.  Besides,  she  was  so  timid  and  so  agi- 
tated at  the  sight  of  strangers,  that  sometimes,  with 
the  best  good-will,  she  was  left  without  emplojrment 
One  by  one,  every  article  of  the  least  value  which 
they  possessed  was  sold  off,  except  the  bed  on  which 
the  husband  lay.  He  died  just  before  the  approach 
of  spring ;  but  about  the  same  time  the  wife  gaT* 

*  I  am  iRDorant,  whether  there  be  any  claMical  aothority 
for  this  word ;  but  I  know  no  other  word  that  expr 
esnooal  day  labor  in  the  booaei  of  otbera. 
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■gns  of  oonvaleflcence.  The  phymcian,  though  al- 
moft  as  poor  w  his  patients,  had  been  kind  to  them : 
silver  and  gold  had  he  none,  but  he  occasionally 
brought  a  little  wine,  and  oflen  assured  them  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  her  perfect  recovery,  but 
better  nourishment  and  a  little  wine  every  day.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  regularly  procured,  and  Har^ 
lin's  spirits  sank,  and  as  her  bodily  pain  left  her  she 
becan^  more  melancholy,  silent,  and  self-involved. 
And  now  it  was  that  Maria's  mind  was  incessantly 
racked  by  the  frightful  apprehension,  that  her  friend 
might  be  again  meditating  the  accomplishment  of  her 
former  purpose.  She  had  grown  as  passionately  fond 
of  the  two  children  as  if  she  had  borne  them  under 
her  own  heart ;  but  the  jeopardy  in  which  she  con- 
ceived her  friend's  mdtxttion  to  stand— (Ai<  was  her 
predominant  thought.  For  all  the  hopes  and  fears, 
which  under  a  happier  lot  would  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  objects  of  the  sensee.  were  trans- 
ferred, by  Maria,  to  her  notions  and  imag^  of  a 
future  state. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  one  bitter  cold  evening, 
Maria  started  up  and  suddenly  lefl  the  house.  The 
last  morsel  of  food  had  been  divided  betwixt  the  two 
children  for  their  breakfast ;  and  for  the  last  hour  or 
more  the  little  boy  had  been  crying  for  hunger, 
while  his  gentler  sister  had  been  hiding  her  foce  in 
Maria's  lap,  and  pressing  her  little  body  against  her 
knees,  in  order  by  that  mechanic  pretaure  to  dull  the 
aching  from  emptiness.  The  tender-hearted  and  vis- 
ionary maiden  had  watched  the  mother's  eye,  and 
had  interpreted  several  of  her  sad  and  steady  looks 
according  to  her  preconceived  apprehensions.  She 
had  conceived  all  at  once  the  strange  and  enthusias- 
tic thought,  that  she  would  in  some  way  or  other  ofier 
her  own  soul  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  her 
friend.  The  money,  which  hod  been  lefl  in  her  hand, 
flashed  upon  the  eye  of  her  mind,  as  a  single  uncon- 
nected image :  and  faint  with  hunger  and  shivering 
with  cold,  she  sallied  forth  —  in  search  of  guilt! 
Awful  are  the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme,  and  in 
his  severest  judgments  the  hand  of  mercy  is  visible. 
It  was  a  night  so  wild  with  wind  and  rain,  or  rather 
rein  and  snow  mixed  together,  that  a  famished  wolf 
would  have  stayed  in  his  cave,  and  listened  to  a  howl 
more  fearful  than  his  own.  Forlorn  Maria!  thou 
wert  kneeling  in  pious  simplicity  at  the  grave  of  thy 
jbther,  and  thou  becamest  the  prey  of  a  monster! 
Innocent  thou  wert  and  without  guilt  didst  thou  re- 
main. Now  thou  goest  forth  of  thy  own  accord — but 
God  will  have  pity  on  thee!  Poor  bewildered  inno- 
cent! in  thy  spotless  imagination  dwelt  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  evil  which  thou  wentest  forth  to 
brave  I  To  save  the  soul  of  thy  friend  was  the  dream 
of  thy  feverish  brain,  and  thou  wert  again  appre- 
hended as  an  outcast  of  shameless  sensuality,  at  the 
moment  when  thy  too  spiritualized  fancy  was  busied 
with  the  glorified  forms  of  thy  friend  and  of  her  little 
ones  interceding  for  thee  at  the  throne  of  the  Re- 
deemer! 

At  this  moment  her  perturbed  fancy  suddenly  sug- 
geated  to  her  a  new  mean  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  purpose :  and  she  replied  to  the  night-watch,  who 


with  a  brutal  laugh  bade  her  expect  on  the  motrow 
the  unmanly  punishment,  which  to  the  disgrace  of 
human  nature  the  laws  of  Protestant  states  (alit. 
even  thoee  of  our  own  country.)  inflict  on  female  v^ 
grants,  that  she  came  to  deliver  herself  up  as  ao 
infanticide.    She  was  instantly  taken  before  the  m^- 
istrate,  through  as  wild  and  pitUefs  a  storm  as  eter 
pelted  on  a  houseless  head !  through  as  black  and 
*' tjfrannoua  a  nighU**  as  ever  aided  the  workings  of  a 
heated  brain !    Here  she  confessed  that  she  had  been 
delivered  of  an  infont  by  the  soldier's  wife,  Harlia, 
that  she  deprived  it  of  life  in  the  presence  of  Harlia, 
and  according  to  a  plan  preconcerted  with  her,  and 
that  Harlin  had  buried  it  somewhere  in  the  wtxxl,  bat 
where  she  knew  noL    During  this  strange  tale  she 
appeared  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  satisfiic- 
tion,  to  the  howling  of  the  wind ;  and  never  snie 
could  a  confession  of  real  guilt  have  been  aceon- 
panied  by  a  more  dreadfully  appropriate  music    At 
the  moment  of  her  apprehension  she  had  formed  the 
scheme  of  helping  her  friend  out  of  the  worid  in  a 
state  of  innocence.    When  the  soldier's  widow  wai 
confronted  with  the  orphan,  and  the  latter  had  n- 
peated  her  confession  to  her  face,  Harlin  answered  in 
these  words,  "  For  God's  sake,  Maria !  how  hate  I 
curved  this  of  iheef*'    Then  turning  to  the  magis- 
trate, said,  "  I  know  nothing  of  this."    This  was  the 
sole  answer  which  she  gave,  and  not  another  word 
could  they  extort  from  her.    The  instruments  <^  to^ 
ture  were  brought,  and  Harlin  was  warned,  that  if 
she  did  not  confess  of  her  own  accord,  the  truth 
would  be  immediately  forced  from  her.   This  menace 
convulsed  Maria  Scboning  with  affright :  her  inten- 
tion had  been  to  emancipate  herself  and  her  fnend 
from  a  life  of  unmixed  suffering,  without  the  crime 
of  suicide  in  either,  and  with  no  guilt  at  all  on  the 
part  of  her  friend.   The  thought  of  her  friend's  being 
put  to  the  torture  had  not  occurred  to  her.    WiUly 
and  eagerly  she  pressed  her  friend's  hands,  already 
bound  in  preparation  for  the  torture — she  presMd 
them  in  agony  between  her  own,  and  said  to  her, 
**  Anna!  confess  it!    Anna,  dear  Anna!  it  will  then 
be  well  with  all  of  us!  and  Frank  and  little  Nan 
will  be  put  into  the  Orphan  House!   Maria's  scheme 
now  passed,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  the  wi- 
dow's mind,  she  acceded  to  it  at  once,  kissed  Maria 
repeatedly,  and  then  serenely  turning  her  face  to  the 
judge,  acknowledged  that  she  had  added  to  the  guilt 
by  so  obstinate  a  denial,  that  all  her  friend  had  said, 
had  been  true,  save  only  that  she  had  thrown  the 
dead  infant  into  the  river,  and  not  buried  it  in  the 
wood. 

They  were  both  committed  to  prison,  and  as  they 
both  persevered  in  their  common  confession,  the  pro- 
cess was  soon  made  out  and  the  condemnatioo  fol- 
lowed the  trial :  and  the  sentence,  by  which  they 
were  both  to  be  beheaded  with  the  sword,  was  order- 
ed to  be  put  in  force  on  the  next  day  but  one.  On  die 
morning  of  the  execution,  the  delinquents  were 
brought  together,  in  order  that  they  might  be  nooL 
ciled  with  each  other,  and  join  in  common  prayer  ftr 
forgiveness  of  their  common  guilt 

But  now  Maria's  thoughts  took  another  tom.  Hm 
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idMi  that  her  benefactraM,  that  ao  very  good  a  wo- 
■an,  ahould  be  violently  put  out  of  life,  and  this  with 
in  inftmy  on  her  name  which  would  cling  for  ever 
to  the  little  orphans,  overpowered  her.  '  Her  own  ex- 
easBve  desire  to  die  scarcely  prevented  her  from  dis- 
covering the  whole  plan ;  and  when  HarUn  was  lefl 
alone  with  her,  and  she  saw  her  friend's  calm  and 
iflectionate  look,  her  fortitude  was  dissolved:  she 
burst  into  a  loud  and  passionate  weeping,  and  throw- 
ing herself  into  her  friend's  arms,  with  convulsive 
sobs  she  entreated  her  forgiveness.  Harlin  pressed 
the  poor  agonized  girl  to  her  arms ;  like  a  tender  mo- 
ther, she  kissed  and  fondled  her  wet  cheeks,  and  in 
the  moat  solemn  and  emphatic  tones  assured  her,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  forgive.  On  the  contrary,  she 
was  her  greatest  benefactress  and  the  instrument  of 
God's  goodness  to  remove  her  at  once  from  a  miserar 
hie  world  and  from  the  temptation  of  committing  a 
heavy  crime.  In  vain !  Her  repeated  promises  that 
she  would  answer  before  God  for  them  both,  could 
not  padfy  the  tortured  conscience  of  Maria,  till  at 
length  the  presence  of  a  clerg3rroan  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  receiving  the  sacrament  occasioned  the  wi- 
dow to  address  her  thus — **See,  Maria!  this  is  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  takes  away  all  sin! 
Let  ua  partake  together  of  this  holy  repast  with  full 
trust  in  God  and  joyful  hope  of  our  approaching  hap* 
pinesB.'*  These  words  of  comfort,  uttered  with  cheer- 
ing tones,  and  accompanied  with  a  look  of  inexpressi- 
ble tenderness  and  serenity,  brought  back  peace  for 
a  while  to  her  troubled  spirit.  They  communicated 
tDgether,  and  on  parting,  the  magnanimous  woman 
once  more  embraced  her  young  friend :  then  stretch- 
ing her  hand  toward  Heaven,  said,  **  Be  tranquil,  Ma- 
ria! by  to-morrow  morning  we  are  there,  and  all  our 
sorrows  stay  here  behind  us." 

I  hasten  to  the  scene  of  execution :  for  I  anticipate 
ny  reader's  feelings  in  the  exhaustion  of  my  own 
heart  Serene  and  with  unaltered  countenance  the 
lofty-minded  Harlin  heard  the  strokes  of  the  death- 
bell,  stood  before  the  scaflbld  while  the  staff  was  bro* 
ken  over  her,  and  at  lengrth  ascended  the  steps,  all 
with  a  steadiness  and  tranquillity  of  manner  which 
was  not  more  distant  from  fear  than  from  defiance 
and  bravado.  Altogether  different  was  the  state  of 
poor  Maria :  with  shattered  nerves  and  an  agonizing 
conscience  Uiat  incessantly  accused  her  as  the  mur^ 
dereos  of  her  friend,  she  did  not  walk  but  staggered 
towards  the  scaffold,  and  stumbled  up  the  steps. 
While  Harlin,  who  went  fint,  at  every  step  turned 
her  head  round  and  still  whispered  to  her,  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven, — "but  a  few  minutes,  Maria!  and 
we  are  there !"  On  the  scaffold  she  again  bade  her 
fiuewell,  again  repeating,  *'Dear  Maria!  but  one 
minute  now,  and  we  are  together  with  God."  But 
when  she  knelt  down  and  her  neck  was  bared  for 
the  stroke,  the  unhappy  girl  lost  all  self^mmand,  and 
with  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek  she  bade  them  hold 
and  not  murder  the  innocent  *'  She  is  innocent !  I 
have  borne  false  witness !  I  alone  am  the  murderess!" 
She  rolled  herself  now  at  the  feet  of  the  executioner, 
and  now  at  those  of  the  clergyman,  and  ooi\jored 
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them  to  stop  the  execution :  that  the  whole  story  had 
been  invented  by  herself;  that  she  had  never  brought 
forth,  much  less  destroyed  an  infant;  that  for  her 
friend's  sake  she  had  made  this  discovery ;  that  for 
herself  she  wished  to  die,  and  would  die  gladly,  if 
they  would  take  away  her  friend,  and  promise  to  free 
her  soul  from  the  dreadful  agony  of  having  murdered 
her  fnend  by  false  witness.  The  executioner  asked 
Harlin,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  what  Maria  Scho- 
ning  had  said.  The  Heroine  answered  with  mani- 
fi»t  reluctance:  "most  assuredly  she  has  said  the 
truth:  I  confessed  myself  guilty,  because  I  wished  to 
die  and  thought  it  best  for  both  of  us :  and  im>w  that 
my  hope  is  on  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment,  I 
cannot  be  supposed  to  declare  myself  innocent  for 
the  sake  of  saving  my  life — but  any  wretchedness  is 
to  be  endured  rather  than  that  poor  creature  should 
be  hurried  out  of  the  world  in  a  state  of  d^pair." 

The  outcry  of  the  attenduig  populace  prevailed  to 
suspend  the  execution :  a  report  was  sent  to  the  as- 
sembled magistrates,  and  in  the  mean  time  one  of  the 
priests  reproached  the  widow  in  bitter  words  for  her 
former  false  confession.  **  What,"  she  replied  stern- 
ly, but  without  anger,  **  what  could  the  truth  have 
availed  ?  Before  I  perceived  my  friend's  purpose  I 
did  deny  it :  my  assurance  was  pronounced  an  impu- 
dent lie :  I  was  already  bound  for  the  torture,  and  so 
bound  that  the  sinews  of  my  hands  started,  and  one 
of  their  worships  in  the  large  white  peruke,  threaten- 
ed that  he  would  have  me  stretched  till  the  sun  shone 
through  me !  and  that  then  I  should  cry  out.  Yes, 
when  it  was  too  late."  The  priest  was  hard-hearted 
or  superstitious  enough  to  continue  his  reprooft,  to 
which  the  noble  woman  condescended  no  further  an- 
swer. The  other  clergyman,  however,  was  both 
more  rational  and  more  humane.  He  succeeded  in 
silencing  his  colleague,  and  the  former  half  of  the 
long  hour,  which  the  magistrates  took  in  making 
speeches  on  the  improbability  of  the  tale  instead  of 
re-examining  the  culprits  in  person,  he  employed  in 
gaining  from  the  widow  a  connected  account  of  all 
the  circumstances,  and  in  listening  occasionally  to 
Maria's  passionate  descriptions  of  all  her  friend's 
goodness  and  magnanimity.  For  she  had  gained  an 
influx  of  life  and  spirit  from  the  assurance  in  her 
mind,  both  that  she  had  now  rescued  Harlin  from 
death  and  was  about  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  her  pur 
pose  by  her  own  execution.  For  the  latter  half  of 
the  time  the  clergyman  remained  in  silence,  lost  in 
thought  and  momently  expecting  the  return  of  the 
messenger.  All  which  during  the  deep  silence  of 
this  interval  could  be  heard,  was  one  exclamaticm  of 
Harlin  to  her  unhappy  friend — **  Oh,  Maria!  Maria ! 
couidst  thou  have  kept  up  thy  courage  but  for  ano- 
ther minute,  we  should  have  been  now  in  heaven! 
The  messenger  came  back  with  an  order  from  the 

magistrates to  proceed  with  the  execution !  With 

re-animated  countenance  Harlin  placed  her  neck  on 
the  block,  and  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body 
amid  a  general  shriek  from  the  crowd.  The  execu* 
tioner  fainted  after  the  blow,  and  the  under-hangmao 
was  ordered  to  take  his  pUce.    He  was  not  wanted. 
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Maria  wai  already  gone :  her  body  was  Ibund  ai  cokT 
as  if  she  had  been  dead  for  some  hours.  The  flower 
had  been  snapped  in  the  storm,  before  the  scythe  of 
violence  could  come  near  it 


ESSAY  II. 


The  Hiitory  of  T^mei  repraMnteth  the  mafnitnde  of  aetiom 
and  the  pubUe  faces  or  deportment  of  perMm.  and  paiMth 
over  in  sileoce  the  nnallef  pawafee  and  motiooa  of  men 
and  matlen.  But  rach  beinf  the  workmanihip  of  God. 
that  he  doth  hang  the  greateit  weifht  upon  the  Mnalleet 
wirea,  maxima  e  miaimia  auapendena :  it  oomea  therefore  to 
paai,  that  Hiatoriea  do  rather  aet  forth  the  pomp  of  husineM 
than  the  true  and  inward  resorts  thereof.  But  Live*,  if 
thejr  be  well  written,  propounding  to  tkemtelve*  a  person 
to  repreoent  m  whom  actions  both  sreater  and  imaller,  pub- 
lie  and  private,  have  a  oommiztare,  moRt  of  neoeMiiy  con- 
tain a  more  true,  native,  and  Itvelj  reprcMniatioo. 

LORD  BACON. 


Mankind  in  general  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of 
looking  steadily  at  their  own  meaning,  or  of  weighing 
the  words  by  which  they  exfH^ss  it,  that  the  writer, 
who  is  careful  to  do  both,  will  sometimes  mislead  his 
readers  through  the  very  excellence  which  qualifies 
him  to  be  their  instructor :  and  this  with  no  other 
fault  on  his  part,  than  the  modest  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing in  those,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  an  intel- 
lect as  watchful  as  his  own.  The  inattentive  Reader 
adopts  as  unconditionally  true,  or  perhaps  rails  at  his 
Author  for  having  stated  as  such,  what  upon  exami- 
nation would  be  found  to  have  been  duly  limited,  and 
would  so  have  been  understood,  if  opaque  spots  and 
fiilse  refractions  were  as  rare  in  the  mental  as  in  the 
bodily  eye.  The  motto,  for  instance,  to  this  Paper 
has  more  than  once  served  as  an  exctisc  and  authori- 
ty for  htige  volumes  of  Inogniphical  minutiae,  which 
renders  the  real  character  almost  invisible,  like  clouds 
of  dust  on  a  portrait,  or  the  counterfeit  frankincense 
which  smoke-blacks  the  favorite  idol  of  a  Catholic 
village.  Yet  Lord  Bacon,  by  the  words  which  I  have 
marked  in  italics,  evidently  confines  the  Biographer 
to  such  facts  as  are  either  susceptible  of  some  useful 
general  inference,  or  tend  to  illustrate  those  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  subject  of  them  from  ordinary 
men;  while  the  passage  in  general  was  meant  to 
guard  the  Historian  against  considering,  as  trifles,  all 
that  might  appear  so  lo  those  who  recognize  no  great- 
ness in  the  mind,  and  can  conceive  no  dignity  in  any 
incident,  which  does  not  act  on  their  senses  by  its  ex- 
ternal accompaniments.  Things  apparently  insignifi- 
cant are  recommended  to  our  notice,  not  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  for  their  bearings  or  influences  on 
things  of  importance ;  in  other  words,  when  they  are 
inngnificant  in  appearance  only. 

An  inquisitiveness  into  the  minutest  circumstances 
and  castial  sayings  of  eminent  contemporaries,  is  in- 
deed quite  natural ;  but  so  are  all  oiur  follies,  and  the 
more  natural  they  are,  the  more  caution  should  we 
exert  in  guarding  against  them.  To  scribble  trifles 
oven  on  the  peiishable  glass  of  an  inn  window,  is  the 


mark  of  an  idler ;  but  to  engrave  them  on  the 
ble  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  deptmi 
Great,  is  something  worse  than  idleneas.  The  spirit 
of  genuine  Biography  is  in  nothing  more  ooospicnogs, 
than  in  the  firmness  with  which  it  withstsods  ths 
cravings  of  worthless  curiosity,  as  distingoished  fioi 
the  thirst  afier  useful  knowledge.  For,  in  the  fiiit 
I^ce,  such  anecdotes  as  derive  their  whole  and  sots 
interest  from  the  great  name  of  the  person  concern- 
ing whom  they  are  related,  and  neither  illustrate  bii 
general  character  nor  his  particiilar  actions,  wooU 
scarcely  have  been  noticed  or  remembered  except  bf 
men  of  weak  minds ;  it  is  not  unlikely  therefore,  thsl 
they  were  misapprehended  at  the  time,  and  it  is  moit 
probable  that  they  have  been  related  as  incorrsctly 
as  they  were  noticed  ir^jodidoualy.  Nor  are  the  coo- 
sequences  of  such  garrulous  Biography  merely  nega- 
tive. For  as  insignificant  stories  can  derive  no  red 
respectability  from  the  eminence  of  the  person  who 
happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them,  but  rather  in  ad* 
ditiooal  deformity  of  disproportion,  they  are  apt  to 
have  their  insipidity  seasoned  by  the  same  bad  pss- 
sions  that  accompany  the  habit  of  goasiping  in  gene* 
ral ;  and  the  misapprehensioQ  of  weak  men  meetiqg 
with  the  misinterpretations  of  malignant  men,  havt 
not  seldom  formed  the  ground  of  the  most  grievoa 
calumnies.  In  the  second  place,  these  trifles  are  sub* 
versive  of  the  great  end  of  Biography,  which  is  to  fix 
the  attention,  and  to  interest  the  feelings,  of  men  oa 
those  qualities  and  actions  which  have  made  a  partir 
cular  life  worthy  of  being  recorded.  It  is,  no  doub( 
the  duty  of  an  honest  Biographer,  to  portray  the  pro- 
minent imperfectioas  as  well  as  excellencies  of  hii 
Hero;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  can  be 
deemed  an  excuse  for  heaping  tc^iher  a  mnltitode 
of  particulars,  which  can  prove  nothing  of  any  man 
that  might  not  have  been  Mtfely  taken  for  granted  of 
all  men.  In  the  present  age  (emphatically  the  sge 
of  personality !)  there  are  more  than  ordinary  motives 
for  withholdiing  all  encouragement  from  this  msoia 
of  busying  ourselves  with  the  names  of  others,  which 
is  still  more  alarming  as  a  ^mptom,  than  it  is  trouble- 
some  as  a  disease.  The  Reader  must  be  still  less  ac> 
quainted  with  contemporary  literature  than  myself— 
a  case  not  likely  to  occur — if  he  needs  me  to  infixn 
him,  that  there  are  men,  who  trading  in  the  silliest 
anecdotes,  in  unprovoked  abuse  and  senseless  euk>> 
gy,  think  themselves  nevertheless  employed  both 
worthily  and  honorably,  if  only  all  this  be  done  *'  m 
good  iel  ternu"  and  from  the  press,  and  of pmhlie  cha> 
meters:  a  class  which  has  increcMed  so  rapidly  of 
late,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discover  what  cha- 
racteis  are  to  be  considered  as  private.  Alas!  if 
these  WTetched  misusers  of  language,  and  the  means 
of  giving  wings  to  thought,  the  means  of  mtiltiplying 
the  presence  of  an  individual  mind,  had  ever  known, 
bow  great  a  thing  the  possession  of  any  one  simple 
truth  is,  and  how  mean  a  thing  a  mere  ihct  is,  excep 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  some  comprehensive  truth ;  if 
they  had  but  once  experienced  the  imborrowed  ggd- 
placency,  the  inward  independence,  the  home-brad 
strength,  with  which  every  clear  conception  <^  the 
reason  is  accompanied :  they  would  shrink  from  their 
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I  M  at  the  remembrance  of  a  crime.  For  a 
,  (and  the  man  who  hemtates  in  pronouno- 
u  must  be  ignorant  of  what  mankind  owe 
nrhat  he  himself  owei  to  them  in  spite  of 
dce)  thus  to  introdace  the  spirit  of  vulgar 
id  personal  inquietude  into  the  Closet  and 
ry»  environing  with  evil  passions  the  verjr 
!«,  to  which  we  should  flee  tor  refuge  from 
3r  to  what  do  these  Publications  appeal, 
hey  present  themselves  as  Biography  or  as 
s  Criticism,  but  to  the  same  feelings  which 
d-bearers  and  time-killers  of  ordinary  life 
ratify  in  themselves  and  their  listeners? 
the  authors  and  admirers  of  such  publica- 
hat  respect  are  they  less  truants  and  desert- 
heir  own  hearts,  and  from  their  appointed 
derstanding  and  amending  them,  than  the 
iilous  female  Chronicler,  of  the  goingB-^Mi 
lay  in  the  fiunilies  of  her  neighbors  and 
T 

.lEND  has  reprinted  the  following  Biograph- 

li,  partly  indeed  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 

of  introducing  to  the  Reader's  knowledge, 

should  not  have  formed  an  acquaintance 

already,  two  of  the  most  interesting  bio> 

Works  in  our  language,  both  for  the  weight 

ter,  and  the  incuriosa  felicitas  of  the  style. 

Roger  North's  Examen,  and  the  life  of  his 

le  Lord  Chancellor  North.    The  pages  are 

with  the  genuine  idioms  of  our  mother- 

ioQs  taste,  it  is  true,  will  find  offence  in  the 
s vulgarisms,  or  what  we  now  call  dang, 
a  few  of  our  writers,  shortly  after  the  Re- 
f  Charles  the  Second,  seem  to  have  afbct* 
irk  of  loyalty.  These  instances,  however, 
trifling  drawback.  They  are  not  9oughtfor, 
>flen  and  too  plainly  done  by  L'Estrange, 
Pom  Brown,  and  their  imitators.  North 
•  out  of  his  way  either  to  seek  them  or  to 
n ;  and  in  the  main  his  language  gives  us 
lerve,  pulse,  and  sinew  of  a  hearty,  healthy 
onal  English. 

Thc  Friend's  first  reason  for  the  insertion 
tract  His  other  and  principal  motive  may 
in  the  kindly,  good-tempered  spirit  of  the 
But  instead  of  troubling  the  Reader  with 
il  contrast  which  so  many  recollections  force 
n  feelings,  I  will  refer  the  character-makers 
•ent  day  to  the  Letters  of  Erasmus  and  Sir 
iore  to  Martin  Dorpius,  that  are  comnonly 
to  the  Encomium  Morie;  and  then  for  a 
comment  on  the  just  and  affecting  senti- 
hese  two  great  men,  to  the  works  of  Roger 
proofs  how  alone  an  English  scholar  and 
1  will  permit  himself  to  delineate  his  con- 
es even  under  the  strongest  prejudices  of 
it,  and  though  employed  on  the  coarsest  sub- 
coarser  subject  than  L.  C.  J.  Saunders  can- 
Iw  imagined ;  nor  does  North  use  his  colors 
wing  or  very  delicate  hand.  And  yet  the 
session  is  that  of  kindness. 


irnUCT  FROM  NORTH'S  ZXAMKN. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  succeeded  in  the 
loom  of  Pemberton.  His  character,  and  his  begin- 
ning were  equally  strange.  He  was  at  first  no  better 
than  a  poor  boy,  if  not  a  parish-lbundling,  without 
knovring  parents  or  relations.  He  had  found  a  way 
lo  live  b^  obsequiousness  in  Clement's  Tnn,  as  I  re- 
member, and  courting  the  attorneys'  clerks  for  scraps. 
The  extraordinary  observance  and  diligence  of  the 
boy,  made  the  society  willing  to  do  him  good.  He 
appeared  very  ambitious  to  learn  to  write,  and  one  of 
the  attorneys  got  a  board  knocked  up  at  a  window  on 
the  top  of  a  stair-case ;  and  that  was  his  desk,  where 
he  sat  and  wrote  afVer  copies  of  court,  and  other  hands 
the  clerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so  expert  a 
writer  that  he  took  in  business,  and  earned  some 
pence  by  hackney-writing.  And  thus  by  degrees  he 
pushed  hii  faculties  and  fell  to  forms,  and  by  books 
that  were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  entertaining 
clerk ;  and  by  the  same  course  of  improvement  of  him- 
self, an  aUe  counsel,  finrt  in  special  pleading,  then  at 
large :  afler  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  had  practice  in 
the  King's  Bench  Court  equal  with  any  there.  As 
to  his  perron  he  was  very  corpulent  and  beastly,  a 
mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.  He  used  to  say,  by  hia 
iroggt,  (such  an  humorous  way  of  talking  he  affect- 
ed) none  could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his  body,  for 
he  had  nine  in  his  back.  He  was  a  fetid  mass,  that 
offended  his  neighbors  at  the  bar  in  the  sharpest  de- 
gree. Those  whose  ill-fortune  it  was  to  stand  near 
him,  were  confessors,  and  in  the  summer  time,  almost 
martyrs.  This  hateful  decay  of  his  carcase  came 
upon  him  by  continual  sottishness;  for  to  say  nothing 
of  brandy,  he  was  seldom  without  a  pot  of  ale  at  hia 
noae,  or  near  him.  That  exercise  was  all  that  he 
used ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk  or  pip- 
ing at  home ;  and  that  home  was  a  tailor's  house,  in 
Botcher  Row,  called  his  lodging,  and  the  man's  wife 
was  his  nurse  or  worse ;  but  by  virtue  of  his  money* 
of  which  he  had  made  little  account,  though  he  got 
a  great  deal,  he  soon  became  master  of  the  ftmily ; 
and  being  no  changeling  he  never  removed,  but  was 
true  to  his  friends,  and  they  to  him  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life.  So  much  for  his  person  aixl  education.  Aa 
for  his  parts,  none  had  them  more  lively  than  he ;  wit 
and  repartee  in  an  affected  rusticity  were  mitural  to 
him.  He  was  ever  ready  and  never  at  a  loss ;  and 
none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match  for  sergeant 
MainenL  His  great  dexterity  was  in  the  art  of  spe- 
cial pleading,  and  he  would  lay  snares  that  oflen 
caught  his  superiors  who  were  not  aware  of  his  traps. 
And  he  was  so  fond  of  success  for  his  clients,  that  ra- 
ther than  fail,  he  would  set  the  court  with  a  trick ; 
for  which  he  met,  sometimes,  with  a  reprimand  which 
he  would  ward  oflfi  so  that  no  one  was  much  offended 
with  him.  But  Hales  could  not  bear  his  irregularity 
of  life;  and  for  that,  and  suspicicm  of  his  tricks,  used 
to  bear  hard  upon  him  in  the  court  But  no  ill-usage 
from  the  bench  was  too  hard  for  his  hold  of  business^ 
being  such  as  scarce  any  could  do  but  himself.  With 
I  all  this  he  had  a  goodness  of  nature  and  dispoaitioD  fai 
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m  {^reat  a  degree,  that  be  may  be  deservedly  styled 
a  Pbilnntbrope.  He  was  a  very  Silenus  to  the  boys, 
as  in  this  place  I  may  term  the  students  of  the  law» 
to  make  them  merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  it. 
He  hod  nothing  of  rigid  or  austere  in  him.  If  any 
near  him  at  the  bar  grumbled  at  his  stench,  he  ever 
converted  the  complaint  into  content  and  laughing 
with  the  abundance  of  his  wit.  As  to  his  ordinary 
dealing,  he  was  as  honest  as  the  driven  snow  was 
white;  and  why  not.  having  no  regard  for  money,  or 
desire  to  be  rich?  And  (or  good-nature  and  conde- 
scension there  wns  not  his  fellow.  I  have  seen  him 
for  hours  and  half-hours  together,  befiire  the  court  sal, 
stand  at  the  bar.  with  an  audience  of  Students  over 
against  him.  putting  of  cases,  and  debating  so  as  suit- 
ed their  capacities,  and  encouraged  their  industry. 
And  so  in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved  without  a 
parcel  of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry 
and  jesting  with  them. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was 
never  cut  out  to  be  a  Presbyter,  or  any  thing  that  is 
•evere  and  crabbed.  In  no  time  did  he  lean  to  fac- 
tion, but  did  his  business  without  ofllence  to  any.  He 
put  off  officious  talk  of  government  or  politics  with 
jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a  catholicon  or  shield  to 
cover  all  his  weak  places  or  infirmities.  When  the 
court  fell  into  a  steady  course  of  using  the  law  against 
all  kinds  of  offenders,  this  man  was  taken  into  the 
king's  business;  and  had  the  part  of  drawing,  and 
perusal  of  almost  all  indictments  and  informations 
that  were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with  the  pleadings 
thereon,  if  any  were  special ;  and  he  had  the  settling 
of  the  lai^e  pleadings  in  the  quo  Warranto  against 
London.  His  Lordship  had  no  sort  of  conversation 
with  him  but  in  the  way  of  business  and  at  the  bar ; 
bnt  once,  af\er  he  was  in  the  king's  business,  he 
dined  with  his  Lordship,  and  no  more.  And  there 
he  showed  another  qualification  he  had  acquired,  and 
that  was  to  play  jigs  upon  an  harpsichoni ;  having 
taught  himself  with  the  opportunity  of  an  old  virginal 
of  his  landlady's;  but  in  such  a  manner,  not  for  de- 
fect, but  figure,  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest.  The  king 
observing  him  to  be  of  a  free  disposition,  loyal, 
friendly,  and  without  greediness  or  guile,  thought  of 
him  to  be  Chief  Justice  to  the  King's  Bench  at  that 
nice  time.  And  the  ministry  could  not  but  approve 
of  it  So  great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake,  as  could 
not  be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or  such 
as  anything  might  tempt  to  desert  them.  While  he 
sal  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  gave  the  rule 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  iawyen.  But  his 
course  of  life  was  so  different  from  what  it  had  been, 
his  business  incessant  and  withal  crabbed ;  and  his 
diet  and  exercise  changed,  that  the  constitution  of 
hit  body,  or  head  rather,  could  not  sustain  it,  and  he 
fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  hit 
parts ;  and  he  never  recovered  the  strength  of  them. 
He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo  Warranto ;  but 
was  not  present  otherwise  than  by  sending  his  opinion 
by  one  of  the  judges,  lo  be  for  the  king,  who  at  the 
pronouncing  of  judgment,  declared  it  to  the  court 
•oooidingly,  which  is  frequently  done  in  like  cases. 


ESSAY   III. 


Proinds  si  videbltvr.  flaicant  isU  dm  latmnealis  ii 
csoia  InMM,  sot  si  naliot,  equiusM  io  sraodiM  looct. 
Nam  qam  fsodan  mi.  iniquiU*.  cum  oniai  riim  uMiiBlo 
•ooi  luMtti  eoneedamni,  studik  oalluni  oraoino  Iiisoa  pe^ 
mittere:  maziiM  si  its  traeteatnr  ludkra,  at  ex  kit  tb- 
qaaodo  pint  frocti  rsferst  locior  dod  omnioo  onm  ob«a 
qttann  ex  qoonuKtoa  tetricM  ae  •pleodidM  arf  amcotji. 

ERASMI,  Pmf.  U  Mtr.  Eat. 


7*rmulmti«n.~-Thfj  B»aj  pretend,  if  ihry  like,  that  I  ti 
myaeir  with  plajioc  Fox  aod  Gook,  or.  if  tbef  pr^  it, 
equiisMe  in  araodine  kntfa.  that  I  ride  the  cock-boin  oo 
mr  rrandam'i  crotch.  Bat  wherein.  I  prtjr.  con«i«a  the 
onfaimeM  or  improprietf ,  when  every  trade  and  profeMtoa 
ii  albwed  its  own  spot  and  traveaty.  in  extendinc  tha  aaaa 
permiaaion  lo  literature  :  eapeeially  if  triflea  are  ao  baadlad. 
that  a  reader  of  tolerable  qaickneas  may  oceaaionailj  de- 
rive more  food  for  profitable  refl>3etion  than  from  aiaay  a 
work  of  grand  or  gtoomy  arf  ameoti 


Iru9,  the  forlorn  Inis,  whose  nourishment  con- 
sisted in  bread  and  water,  whose  clothing  of  one  tat- 
tered mantle,  and  whose  bed  of  an  arm-full  of  rtraw, 
this  same  Inis,  by  a  rapid  transition  of  fbrtime,  be* 
came  the  most  prosperous  mortal  under  the  sun.    It 
pleased  the  Gods  to  snatch  him  at  once  out  of  the 
dust,  and  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  princes.    He 
beheld  himself  in  the  possession  of  incalculable  trea- 
sures.   His  palace  excelled  even  the  temple  of  die 
gods  in  the  pomp  of  its  ornaments ;  his  least  sunipla- 
ous  clothing  was  of  purple  and  gold,  and  his  table 
might  well  have  been  named  the  compendium  of 
luxury,  the  summary  of  all  that  the  voluptuous  inge- 
nuity of  men  had  invented  for  the  gratification  of  the 
palate.    A  numerous  train  of  admiring  dependants 
followed  him  at  every  step:    those  to  whom  he 
vouchsafed  a  gracious  look,  were  esteemed  alrsKly 
in  the  high  road  of  fortune,  and  the  favored  individ 
ual  who  was  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand,  appeared  to 
be  the  object  of  common  envy.    The  name  of  Iras 
sounding  in  his  ears  an  unwelcome  memento  and 
perpetual  reproach  of  his  former  poverty,  he  for  this 
reason  named  himself  Cereunius.  or  the  Lighming- 
flasher,  and  the  whole  people  celebrated  this  spleodid 
change  of  title  by  public  rejoicings.    The  poet,  who 
a  few  years  ago  Yutd  personified  poverty  itself  under 
his  former  name  of  Inis,  now  made  a  discovery  which 
had  till  that  moment  remained  a  profound  secret,  btit 
was  now  received  by  all  with  implicit  faith  aod 
warmest  approbation.    Jupiter,  forsooth,  had  become 
enamored  of  the  mother  of  Cereunius,  and  assumed 
the  form  of  a  mortal  in  order  to  enjoy  her  love. 
Henceforward  they  erected  altars  to  him,  they  swore 
by  his  name,  and  the  priests  discovered  in  the  entrails 
of  the  sacrificial  victim,  that  tiir  great  Ckrapniits, 
this  worthy  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  sole  pillar  of  the 
western  world.     Toxaris,   his  former  neighbor,  a 
man  whom  good  fortune,  unwearied  indt»try,  and 
rational  frugality,  had  placed  among  the  richest  citi- 
zens, became  the  first  victim  of  the  pride  of  this  new 
demi-god.    In  the  time  of  his  poverty.  Irvt  had  re- 
pined at  his  luck  and  prosperity,  and  irritaUe  fion 
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and  envy,  had  conceived  that  Toxaria  had 
kwked  cuntemptuoualy  on  him;  and  now  wna  the 
time  that  Cerauniua  would  make  him  fee]  the  power 
of  him  whow  father  grasped  the  thunder-bolt.  Three 
■drocates,  newly  admitted  into  the  recently  estab- 
liriied  order  of  the  Cygnet  gave  evidence  that  Toxa- 
■ns  had  denied  the  gods,  committed  peculations  on 
die  sacred  Treasury,  and  increased  his  treasure  by 
•cts  of  sacrilege.  He  was  hurried  off*  to  prison  and 
fentenced  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  his  wealth 
confiscated  to  the  use  of  Ceraunius,  the  earthly  re- 
preaentative  of  the  deities.  Ceraunius  now  found 
nothing  wanting  to  his  felicity  but  a  bride  worthy  of 
hb  rank  and  blooming  honors.  The  most  illustrious 
of  the  land  were  candidates  for  his  alliance.  Eu- 
phorbia, the  daughter  of  the  noble  Austrius,  was 
honored  with  his  final  choice.  To  rrability  of  birth 
nature  had  added  for  Euphorbia  a  rich  dowry  of 
beauty,  a  nobleness  both  of  look  and  stature.  The 
flowing  ringlets  of  her  hair,  her  \ofiy  forehead,  her 
brilliant  eyes,  her  stately  figure,  her  majestic  gait, 
had  enchanted  the  haughty  Ceraunius :  and  all  the 
bards  told  what  the  inspiring  muses  had  revealed  to 
diem,  that  Venus  more  than  once  had  pined  with 
jealousy  at  the  sight  of  her  superior  charms.  The 
day  of  espousal  arrived,  and  the  illustrious  son  of 
Jove  was  proceeding  in  pomp  to  the  temple,  when 
the  anguish-stricken  wife  of  Toxaris,  with  his  inno* 
cent  childien.  suddenly  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
and  with  loud  lamentations  entreated  him  to  spare 
the  life  of  her  husband.  Enraged  by  this  iotemip- 
tioo.  Ceraunius  spumed  her  from  him  with  his  feet 
and — Frus  awakened,  and  found  himself  lying  on  the 
aame  straw  on  which  he  had  lain  down,  and  with 
hia  old  tattered  mantle  spread  over  him.  With  his 
rataming  reason,  conscience  too  returned.  He 
praised  the  gnds  and  resigned  himself  to  bit  lot. 
Ceraunius  indeed  had  vanished,  but  the  innocent 
nnaris  was  still  alive,  and  Irus  poor  yet  guiltless. 

Cai^  my  reader  recollect  no  character  now  on  earth, 
iriio  sometime  or  other  will  awake  from  his  dream  of 
ampire,  poor  as  Irus,  with  all  the  guilt  and  impiety 
of  Ceraunius  7 

P.  S.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  fable 
written  and  first  published  at  the  close  of  1809. 
V^X^'"  ^i  rt  i^(0(  ryy». 


CHRISTMAS  WITHIN  DOORS,  IN  THE 
NORTH  OF  GERMANY. 

KZTBACTED  FROM  SATYRANK'S  LETTEIta. 

Ratxeburg. 

There  is  a  Christmas  custom  here  which  pleased 
and  interested  roe. — ^The  children  make  little  prea- 
anti  to  their  parents,  and  to  each  other ;  and  the  pa- 
mti  to  their  children.  For  three  or  (bur  months 
hafi>re  Christmas  the  girls  are  all  busy,  and  the  boys 
mwe  up  their  pocket-money,  to  make  or  purchase 
Umm  presents.  What  the  (ff^oent  is  to  be  is  caa- 
liooBly  kept  secret,  and  the  girls  have  a  world  of  con- 
trivances to  conceal  it — such  as  working  when  they 
ara  oat  oo  visits  and  the  others  are  not  with  them; 
33  ilrS 


getting  up  in  the  morning  before  day-light,  &c.  llien 
on  the  evening  before  Christmas  day  one  of  the  pai^ 
lors  is  lighted  up  by  the  children,  into  which  the  pa 
rents  must  not  ga  A  great  yew  bough  is  fastened 
on  the  table  at  a  little  distance  from  the  well,  a  mul 
litude  of  little  tapers  are  fastened  in  the  bough,  but 
so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are  nearly  burnt  out,  and 
coloured  paper,  Ac.  hangs  and  flutters  from  the  twigs 
— Under  this  bough  the  children  lay  out  in  great  order 
the  presents  they  mean  for  their  parents,  still  conceal- 
ing in  their  pockets  what  they  intend  fur  each  other 
Then  the  parents  are  introduced — and  each  presents 
his  little  gill — and  then  bring  out  the  rest  one  by  one 
from  their  pockets,  and  present  thcro  with  kisses  and 
embraces. — Where  I  witnessed  this  scene,  there  were 
eight  or  nine  children,  and  the  eldest  daughter  and 
the  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and  tenderness ;  and 
the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  father,  and  he 
clasped  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast — it 
seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising 
within  him, — I  was  very  much  affected. — ^The  sha- 
dow of  the  bough  and  its  appendages  on  the  wall, 
and  arching  over  on  the  ceiling,  made  a  pretty  pic- 
ture— and  then  the  raptures  of  the  very  little  oneo, 
when  at  last  the  twigs  and  their  needles  began  to 
take  fire  and  tnap—O  it  was  a  delight  for  them!— On 
the  next  day,  in  the  great  parlor,  the  parents  lay  oat 
on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  children ;  a  scene  of 
more  sober  joy  succeeds,  as  on  this  day,  after  an  old 
custom,  the  mother  says  privately  to  each  of  her 
daughters,  and  the  father  to  his  sons,  that  which  he 
has  observed  most  praise-worthy  and  that  which  was 
most  faulty  in  their  conduct — Formerly,  and  still  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout  North 
Germany,  these  presents  were  sent  by  all  :he  paretits 
to  someone  fellow  who  in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe, 
a  mask,  and  an  enormous  flax  wig,  personates  Knecht 
Rupert,  i.  e.  the  servant  Rupert  On  Christmas  night 
he  goes  round  to  every  house  and  says,  that  Jesua 
Christ  his  master  sent  him  thither — the  parentj  and 
elder  children  receive  him  with  great  pomp  of  reve- 
rence, while  the  little  ones  are  most  terribly  fright- 
ened— He  then  inquires  for  the  children,  and  acct^rd- 
ing  to  the  character  which  he  hears  from  the  partnt, 
he  gives  them  the  intended  present— as  if  they  cama 
out  of  heaven  from  Jesus  Christ. — Or,  if  they  should 
have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  the  parents  a  rod, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  master  recommends  them  to 
use  it  frequently. — About  seven  or  eight  years  old 
the  children  are  let  into  the  secret,  and  it  is  curioni 
how  faithfully  they  keep  it! 


CHRISTMAS  OUl'  OF  DOOR& 

The  whole  Lake  of  Ratxeburg  is  one  mass  ol 
thick  transparent  ice — a  spotless  mirror  of  nine  miles 
in  extent!  The  lowneas  of  the  hills,  which  rise  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  preclude  the  awful  sublimity 
of  Alpine  scenery,  yet  compensate  for  the  want  of  it 
by  beauties,  of  which  this  very  lowness  is  a  necessary 
condition.  Yester-moming  I  saw  the  leaser  lake  com- 
pletely hid  by  mist;  but  the  moment  the  sun  peepea 
over  tha  hill,  the  mist  broke  in  the  middle,  and  in  a 
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few  ■econdi  stood  divided,  leaving  a  broad  road  all 
■cron  the  lake;  and  between  these  two  walls  of  mitt 
the  sunlight  burnt  upon  the  ice,  forming  a  road  of 
golden  fire,  intolerably  bright!  and  the  mist-walls 
themselves  partook  of  the  blaze  in  a  multitude  of 
■hining  colors.  This  is  our  second  frost.  About  a 
month  ago,  before  the  thaw  came  on,  there  was  a 
storm  of  wind ;  during  the  whole  night,  such  were 
the  thunders  and  bowlings  of  the  breaking  ice,  that 
they  have  left  a  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  there 
are  sounds  more  sublime  than  any  sight  can  be,  more 
absolutely  suspending  the  power  of  comparison,  and 
more  utterly  absorbing  the  mind's  self-consciousness 
in  its  total  attention  to  the  object  working  upon  it 
Fait  of  the  ice  which  the  vehemence  of  the  wind 
had  shattered,  was  driven  shore-ward  and  froze  anew. 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  at  sun-set,  the  shat- 
tered ice  thus  frozen,  appeared  of  a  deep  blue  and 
in  shape  like  an  agitated  sea ;  beyond  this,  the  water, 
that  ran  up  between  the  great  islands  of  ice  which 
had  preserved  their  masses  entire  and  smooth,  shone 
of  a  yellow  green:  but  all  these  scattered  ice-islands, 
themselves,  were  of  an  intensely  bright  blood  color — 
they  seemed  blood  and  light  in  union !  On  some  of 
the  largest  of  these  islands,  the  fishermen  stood  pull- 
ing out  their  immense  nets  through  the  holes  made  in 
the  ice  for  this  purpose,  and  the  men,  their  net-poles, 
and  their  huge  nets,  were  a  part  of  the  glory ;  say 
rather,  it  appeared  as  if  the  rich  crimson  light  had 
shaped  itself  into  these  forms,  figures,  and  attitudes, 
to  make  a  glorious  vision  in  mockery  of  earthly 
things. 

The  lower  lake  b  now  all  alive  with  skaters,  and 
with  ladies  driven  onward  by  them  in  their  ice  cars. 
Mercury,  surely,  was  the  first  maker  of  skates,  and 
the  wings  at  his  feet  are  symbols  of  the  invention.  In 
skating  there  are  three  pleasing  circumstances:  the 
infinitely  subtle  particles  of  ice  which  the  skate  cuts 
up,  and  which  creep  and  run  before  the  skate  like  a 
low  mist,  and  in  sun-rise  or  sun-set  become  colored ; 
second,  the  shadow  of  the  skater  in  the  water,  seen 
through  the  transparent  ice;  and  third,  the  melan- 
choly undulating  sound  firom  the  skate,  not  without 
variety;  and  when  very  many  are  skating  together, 
the  sounds  and  the  noises  give  an  impulse  to  the  icy 
trees,  and  the  woods  all  round  the  lake  Hnkle. 

Here  I  stop,  having  in  truth  transcribed  the  pre- 
ceding in  great  measure,  in  order  to  present  the  lovers 
of  poetry  with  a  descriptive  passage,  extracted,  with 
the  author's  permission,  from  an  unpublished  Poem 
on  the  Growth  and  Revolutions  of  an  Individual 
Mind,  by  Wordsworth. 


-an  Orphic  tals  iadasd. 


A  tale  dtvine  of  high  and  i»aMionata  thoughts 
To  theif  owD  mane  ebantad ! 8.  T.  C. 


QROWTH    OF    GKlflUS,    FROM    THE     INFLUKNCES    OF 

NATtTRAL  OBJKCTB    ON    THE  IMAGINATION,  IN 

BOYHOOD  AND  EARLY  YOtTTH. 

WMom!  and  Spirit  of  the  Uairerse! 
Thoa  Soni,  that  art  the  Eternity  of  Thoof  ht ! 
And  giv'st  to  fonm  and  inagss  a  breath 
And  erarlastinc  noCioB !  not  m  vaia. 


By  day  or  star-light,  thai  from  my  firrt  dawn 
Of  Childhood  didst  Thou  intertwiao  for  ms 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  Soul. 
Nor  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man 
But  with  high  ohieets.  with  enduring  thinffi. 
With  Life  and  Nature :  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 
And  sanctifying  by  each  discipline 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognise 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 

Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  ms 
With  stinted  kindness.    In  November  days 
When  Tapors  rolling  down  the  valleys  made 
A  lonely  sc«m  more  lonesome ;  among  woods 
At  noon,  and  'mid  the  cahn  of  summer  nights. 
When  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake, 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hiUs  I  homeward  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercoone  was  mine ; 
'Twas  mine  among  the  fieMs  both  day  and  night 
And  by  the  waters  all  the  summer  long. 


And  in  the  fVoety  season  when  the  son 
Was  set,  and.  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  biased, 
I  heeded  not  the  summona :— happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us.  to  um 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture !  clear  and  loud 
The  village  clock  toll'd  six !  1  wheel'd  about. 
Proud  and  exulting,  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cared  not  fer  its  home.— AU  shod  with  alsal 
We  hiss'd  along  the  polish'd  ice.  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures,  the  reeoundiag  bom. 
The  pack  load  bellowing,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
Bo  through  the  darkness  and  the  eokl  we  flew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle :  with  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud. 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crac 
Tinkled  like  iron,  while  the  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy — not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  CYentng  died  away. 

Not  seUom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay  or  sportively 
Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tuimiltaoiis  thraac 
To  cut  across  the  image  of  a  star 
That  gleam'd  upon  the  ice :  and  oflenlimea 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind. 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  aide 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness  aptoaint  slU 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  onee 
Have  I  reclining  back  upon  my  heeb 
Stopp'd  short :  yet  still  the  solitary  cliA 
Wheerd  by  me  even  as  if  the  earth  bad  roU*d 
With  visible  motion  her  draimal  roimd ! 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  wateh*d 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  sea. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Es  ist  fast  traurig  sn  seben,  wie  man  von  der  Hefaraisdbea 
QneOen  so  ganz  sich  abgewendet  hat.  In  iEgypcens  selbaC 
dunkein  unentrathselbaxen  Hieroglyphen  hM  mandsnSelriBS- 
sel  alter  Weisheit  suchcn  wollen ;  jetzt  ist  von  niehts  ak 
lodiens  Sprache  und  Weisheit  die  Rede ;  aber  die  Rabbin- 
ische  Sohriften  liegen  unerforscht BCHELLING. 

TVana/oficn. — It  b  mournful  to  otiservn,  how  entirely  wa 
have  lumed  our  backs  upon  the  Hebrew  soutcea.  In  the 
obaeure  insohrable  riddles  of  the  Egnninn  Hieraglypliiis 
the  Learned  have  been  hoping  to  find  the  key  of  aneieBt 
doctrine,  and  now  we  hear  nothinc  but  the  language  aad 
wisdom  of  India,  while  the  writings  and  traditloos  of  lbs 
RshbinB  are  coosignsd  te  oeglset  witboat 
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THE  LORD  HELnCTH  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

During  his  march  to  conquer  the  world.  Alexander 
the  Macedonian,  came  lo  a  people  in  Africa,  who 
dwelt  in  a  remote  and  secluded  comer  in  peaceful 
hats,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.  They 
led  him  to  the  hut  of  their  Chief,  who  received  him 
hospitably  and  placed  before  him  golden  dates,  gold- 
en figs,  and  bread  of  gold.  Do  you  eat  gold  in  this 
country?  said  Alexander.  I  take  it  for  granted  (re- 
plied the  ChieO  that  thou  wert  able  to  find  eatable 
food  in  thine  own  country.  For  what  reason  then 
art  thou  come  among  us?  Your  gold  has  not  tempted 
me  hither,  said  Alexander,  but  I  would  willingly  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  manners  and  customs. 
So  be  it,  rejoined  the  other,  sojourn  among  us  as  long 
as  it  pleaseth  thee.  At  the  close  of  this  conversation 
two  citizens  entered  as  into  their  Court  of  Justice. 
The  plaintiff*  said,  I  bought  of  this  man  a  piece  of 
land,  and  as  I  was  making  a  deep  drain  through  it  I 
found  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  only  bar- 
gained for  the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure  that 
might  be  concealed  beneath  it :  and  yet  the  former 
owner  of  the  land  will  not  receive  it  The  defend- 
ant answered :  I  hope  I  have  a  conscience  as  well  as 
my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  its 
contingent,  as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  con- 
sequently the  treasure  inclusively. 

The  Chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  su- 
preme judge,  recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that 
the  parties  might  see  whether  or  no  he  understood 
them  aright  Then  after  some  reflection  said :  Thou 
hast  a  Son,  Friend,  I  believe?  Yes!  and  thou  (ad- 
dressing the  other)  a  Daughter?  Yes!— Well  then, 
let  thy  Son  marry  thy  Daughter,  and  bestow  the 
treasure  on  the  young  couple  for  their  marriage  por- 
tion. Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed. 
Think  you  my  sentence  uiyust?  the  Chief  asked  him 
— O  no,  replied  Alexander,  but  it  astonishes  me.  And 
how,  then  rejoined  the  Chief,  would  the  case  have  been 
decided  in  your  country  ? — ^To  confess  the  truth,  said 
Alexander,  we  should  have  taken  both  parties  into 
custody  and  have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king  s 
use.  For  the  king's  use !  exclaimed  the  Chief,  now 
in  his  turn  astonished.  Does  the  sun  shine  on  that 
country? — O  yes!  Does  it  rain  there? — Assuredly. 
Wonderful !  but  are  there  tame  Animals  in  the  coun- 
try that  live  on  the  grass  and  green  herbs?  Very 
many,  and  of  many  kinds. — Ay,  that  must  be  the 
cause,  said  the  Chief:  for  the  sake  of  those  innocent 
Animals  the  .411-gracious  Being  continues  to  let  the 
ton  shine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on  your  country. 


WH080  HATH  FOUND  A  VIRTUOUS  WIFE  HATH  A 
GREATER  TREASURE  THAN  COSTLY  FEARLA 

Such  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  Teacher  Rabbi 
BfBiR  found.  He  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  sab- 
bath day  in  the  public  school,  and  instructed  the  peo- 
ple. During  his  absence  from  his  bouse  his  two  sons 
died,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlight- 
ened in  the  law.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed- 
cliember,  laid  them  upon   the  marriage-bed,  and 
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spread  a  white  covering  over  their  bodies.  In  the 
evening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home.  Where  are  my  two 
sons  he  asked,  that  I  may  give  them  my  blessing? 
They  are  gone  to  the  school,  was  the  answer.  I  rb- 
peatedly  looked  round  the  school,  he  replied,  and  I 
did  not  see  them  there.  She  reached  to  him  a  gob- 
let, he  praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sab- 
bath, drank  and  again  asked :  where  are  my  Sons  that 
they  too  may  drink  of  the  cup  of  blessing  ?  They  will 
not  be  for  off)  she  said,  and  placed  food  before  him 
that  he  might  eat  Ho  was  in  a  gladsome  and  genial 
mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  the  meal, 
she  thus  addressed  him.  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission 
I  would  fain  propose  to  thee  one  questirai.  Ask  it 
then,  my  love !  he  replied :  A  few  days  ago,  a  person 
entrusted  some  jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  he 
demands  them  again:  should  I  give  them  back  again? 
This  is  a  question,  said  Rabbi  Meir,  which  my  wife 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  What, 
wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  restore  to 
every  one  his  own?— No,  she  replied;  but  yet  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  restore  diem  without  acquaint- 
ing thee  therewith.  She  then  led  him  to  their  cham- 
ber, and  stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the  white  covering 
from  the  dead  bodies. — Ah,  my  Sons,  my  Sons,  thus 
loudly  lamented  the  Father,  my  Sons,  the  Light  of 
mine  Eyes  and  the  Light  of  my  Understanding,  I  was 
your  Father,  but  ye  were  my  Teachers  in  the  Law. 
The  mother  turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At 
length  she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand  and  said. 
Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  be 
reluctant  to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our 
keeping  ?  See  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  and 
blessed  be  his  name  for  thy  sake  too !  fw  well  is  it 
written ;  whoso  hath  found  a  virtuous  Wife  hath  a 
greater  Treasure  than  costly  Pearls;  She  openeth 
her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness. 


CONVERSATION  OF  A  PHILOSOPHER  WITH  A  RABBI. 

Yoqr  God  in  his  Book  calls  himself  a  jealous  God, 
who  can  endure  no  other  God  beside  himself,  and  on 
all  occasions  makes  manifest  his  abhorrence  of  idol- 
atry. How  comes  it  then  that  he  threatens  and  seems 
to  hate  the  worshippers  of  folse  Gods  more  than  the 
Gods  themselves.  A  certain  king,  replied  the  Rabbi, 
had  a  disobedient  Son.  Among  other  worthless 
tricks  of  various  kinds,  he  had  the  baseness  to  give 
his  Dogs  his  Father's  names  and  titles.  Should  the 
King  show  his  anger  on  the  Prince  or  the  Dogs  ? — 
Well  turned,  rejoined  the  Philosopher:  but  if  youi 
God  destroyed  the  objects  of  idolatry,  he  would  take 
away  the  temptation  to  it  Yea,  retorted  the  Rabbi, 
if  the  Fools  worshipped  such  things  only  ai  were  of 
no  further  use  than  that  to  which  their  Folly  applied 
them,  if  the  Idol  were  always  as  worthless  as  the 
Idolatry  is  contemptible.  But  they  worship  the  Son, 
Moon,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  the  Rivers,  the  Sea,  File 
Air,  and  what  not?    Would  you  that  the  Creator,  for 
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the  nk0  of  theie  Fools,  should  ruio  his  own  Workst 
and  disturb  the  laws  appointed  to  Nature  by  his  own 
Wisdom  7  If  a  man  steals  grain  and  sows  it,  should 
the  seed  not  shoot  up  out  of  the  earth,  because  it  was 
stolen?  O  no!  the  wise  Creator  lets  Nature  run  her 
own  couise ;  for  her  course  is  his  own  appointment 
And  what  if  the  children  of  folly  abuse  it  to  eril? 
The  day  of  reckoning  is  not  far  off,  and  men  will 
then  learn  that  human  actions  likewise  reappear  in 
their  consequences  by  as  certain  a  law  as  the  green 
blade  rises  up  out  of  the  buried  corn-seed. 


INTRODUCTION.* 


Qs^  Z/|ro«  rf^v  hnfiuv  rfo  card  ^v<r(v   ^y,  Kttl   ri 

tlvat  rilv  hfitXiav  ^vrdo,  iiSiatfuaTaTov  ii  wafi'  aordv 
igtivov  r6¥  Kdtpev  iivar  xai  tifta  fiiv  iira^f^arov  tJvai, 
S^a  Si  ^lAofopydrarov*  Koi  ri  iSilv  av^pwiroy  <ra<pus 
IXa;^i(ov  rdy  iavrSv  KoXCiv  ftyovftcvov  rflv  ivrdv 
w\vfia^iiiv.  M.  ANTaN.   fii^,  a. 

Traulsti0n.-'From  Sextof,  tod  from  Um  contemplation  of 
his  ehsrscter,  I  learot  what  it  waa  to  live  a  life  in  harmonf 
with  nature ;  and  that  leemlineM  and  dicniiy  of  deportment, 
which  ensured  the  profoondeat  reverenoe  at  the  very  same 
tisM  that  his  company  was  more  wionins  than  all  the  flat- 
tery io  the  world.  To  him  I  owe  likewise  that  1  hav« 
kjMwo  a  man  at  unee  the  most  dispassionate,  and  the  most 
sffi»ctionate,  and  who  of  all  his  attractions  set  the  least 
vslae  on  the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  acquisitions. 

M.  ANTON.  Bo9k  I. 


To  THK  Editor  op  Thk  Fruend. 
Sir, 

I  HOPE  3rou  will  not  ascribe  to  presumption,  the 
liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you,  on  the  subject  of 
your  Work.  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
yoQ  have  undertaken  to  support ;  and  my  object  in 
writing  this  letter  is  to  describe  to  you,  in  part  from 
ny  own  feelings,  what  I  conceive  Io  be  the  state  of 
many  minds,  which  may  derive  important  advantage 
fivm  your  instructions. 

I  speak,  sir,  of  those  who,  though  bred  up  under 
our  imiavorable  system  of  education,  have  yet  held 
at  times  some  intercourse  with  nature,  and  with  those 

*  With  this  introduction  commences  the  third  volnme  of 
the  English  edition  of  Tks  Fritnd:  to  which  volume  the 
felowing  lines  are  prefixed  as  s  motto : 

Now  for  the  wriiinf  of  this  werke, 
T,  who  am  a  lonesome  clerke. 
Purposed  for  to  write  a  book 
After  the  world,  that  whilome  took 
Its  course  in  olde  days  lonx  passed : 
Bot  for  men  sayn,  it  is  now  lassod 
In  worscr  plight  than  it  was  tho, 
I  thought  me  for  to  touch  alao 
The  workl  which  neweth  every  day- 
Bo,  as  I  can.  so  as  1  may. 
Albeit  I  sickness  have  and  pain. 
And  long  have  had,  yet  would  I  lyn 
Do  my  mind*s  best  and  beainess. 
That  in  some  psrt,  so  as  I  guess. 
The  gentle  mind  may  be  advised. 

OOWBR,  Pf,Utki  Omh99'  JtmmA* 


great  minds  whose  works  have  been  moulded  by  dit 
spirit  of  nature:  who,  therefore,  when  they  pass  fhsn 
the  seclusion  and  constraint  of  early  study,  bring 
with  them  into  the  new  scene  of  the  world,  much  of 
the  pure  sensibility  which  is  the  spring  of  all  that  is 
greatly  good  in  thought  and  action.     To  such  the 
season  of  that  entrance  into  the  world  is  a  season  of 
fearftil  importance ;  not  lor  the  seduction  of  its  pss- 
sions,  but  of  its  opinions.    Whatever  be  their  intel- 
lectual powers,  unless  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  their  lives,  have  been  so  fitvorable  to  the  growth 
of  meditative  genius,  that  their  speculative  opinions 
must  spring  out  of  their  early  feelings,  their  minds 
are  still  at  the  mercy  of  fortune ;  they  have  no  in- 
ward impulse  steadily  to  propel  them:  and  must 
trust  to  the  chances  of  the  world  ibr  a  guide.    And 
such  is  our  present  moral  and  intellectual  state,  that 
these  chances  are  little  else  than  varie^  of  danger. 
There  will  be  a  thousand  causes  conspiring  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  a  false  education,  and  by  enclosing 
tho  mind  on  every  side  from  the  influences  of  natural 
feeling,  to  degrade  its  inborn  dignity,  and  finally  bring 
the  heart  itself  under  subjection  to  a  corrupted  imder* 
standing.    I  am  anxious  to  describe  to  you  what  I 
have  experienced  or  seen  of  the  dispositions  and  feel- 
ings that  will  aid  every  other  cause  of  danger,  and 
tend  to  lay  the  mind  open  to  the  infection  of  ail  those 
falsehoods  in  opinion  and  sentiment,  which  coostitnte 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age.    Though  it  would  not  ba 
difficult  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of  the  country  is 
much  enervated  since  the  days  of  her  strength,  and 
brought  down  from  its  moral  dignity,  it  is  not  yet  so 
forlorn  of  all  good,~there  is  nothing  in  the  face  of 
the  times  so  dark  and  saddening,  and  repulsive — as 
to  shock  the  first  feelings  of  a  generous  spirit,  and 
drive  it  at  once  to  seek  refuge  in  the  elder  ages  of 
our  greatness.    There  yet  survives  so  much  of  the 
character  bred  up  through  long  years  of  liberty,  dan- 
ger, and  glory,  that  even  what  tliis  age  produces 
bears  traces  of  those  that  are  past,  and  it  still  yields 
enough  of  beautiful,  and  splendid,  and  bold,  to  capti- 
vate an  ardent  but  imtutored  imagination.    And  in 
this  real  excellence  is  the  beginning  of  danger:  for  it 
is  the  fiisBt  spring  of  that  excessive  admiration  of  tha 
age  which  at  last  brings  down  to  its  own  level  a 
mind  bom  above  it.    If  there  existed  only  the  gene- 
ral disposition  of  all  who  are  formed  with  a  high  ca- 
pacity for  good,  to  be  rather  credulous  of  excellence 
than  suspiciously  and  severely  just,  the  error  would 
not  be  carried  far : — but  there  are  to  a  ynnng  mind, 
in  this  cotmtry  and  at  this  time,  numerous  powerful 
causes  concurring  to  inflame  this  disposition,  till  the 
excess  of  the  affection  above  the  worth  of  its  object, 
is  beyond  all  computation.    To  trace  these  causes  it 
will  he  necessary  to  follow  the  history  of  a  pure  and 
noble  mind  from  the  first  moment  of  that  critical  pas- 
sage fh>m  seclusion  to  the  world,  which  changes  all 
the  circumstances  of  its  intellectual  existence,  shows 
it  for  the  first  time  the  real  scene  of  living  men,  and 
calls  up  the  new  feeling  of  numerous  relations  by 
which  it  is  to  be  connected  with  them. 

To  the  young  adventurer  in  life,  who  enters  opoK 
hii  eoune  with  siieh  a  mind,  eveiything  seems  made 
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br  delmion.  He  ooroes  with  a  spirit  whose  dearest 
Eeelings  and  highest  thoughts  have  sprung  up  under 
llie  influences  of  nature.  He  transfers  to  the  reoli- 
tiea  of  life  the  high  wild  fimcies  of  visionary  boy- 
hood :  he  brings  with  him  into  the  world  the  passions 
of  solitary  and  untamed  imagination,  and  hopes 
which  he  has  learned  from  dreams.  Those  dreams 
have  been  of  the  great  and  wonderful,  and  lovely,  of 
ill  which  in  these  has  yet  been  disclosed  to  him :  his 
thoughts  have  dwelt  among  the  wonders  of  nature, 
among  the  lofliest  spirits  of  men — heroes,  and  sages, 
and  saints ;— those  whose  deeds,  and  thoughts,  and 
hopes,  were  high  above  ordinary  mortality,  have 
been  the  familiar  companions  of  his  soul.  To  love 
ind  to  admire  has  been  the  joy  of  his  existence. 
Lcnre  and  admiration  are  the  pleasures  he  will  de- 
mand of  the  world.  For  these  he  has  searched 
eagerly  into  the  ages  that  are  gone  :  but  with  more 
ardent  and  peremptory  expectation  he  requires  them 
of  that  in  which  his  own  lot  is  cast :  for  to  look  on 
life  with  hopes  of  happiness  is  a  necessity  of  his  na- 
tare,  and  to  him  there  is  no  hapinness  but  such  as  is 
mnounded  with  excellence. 

See  first  how  this  spirit  will  afiect  his  judgment  of 
moral  character,  in  those  with  whom  chance  may 
connect  him  in  the  common  relations  of  life.  It  is 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  to  live,  that  his  soul  first 
demands  this  food  of  her  desires.  From  their  conver- 
lafion,  their  looks,  their  actions,  their  lives,  she  asks 
f»r  excellence.  To  ask  from  all  and  to  ask  in  vain, 
woald  be  too  dismal  to  bear:  it  would  disturb  him 
loo  deeply  with  doubt  and  perplexity  and  fear.  In 
this  hope,  and  in  the  revolting  of  his  thoughts  from 
the  posaibility  of  disappointment,  there  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  self-delusion :  there  is  an  unconscious  deter- 
mination that  his  soul  shall  be  satisfied ;  an  obstinate 
will  to  find  good  every  where.  And  thus  his  first 
study  of  mankind  is  a  continued  eflfort  to  read  in  them 
the  expression  of  his  own  feelings.  He  catches  at 
every  uncertain  show  and  shadowy  resemblance  of 
what  he  seeks;  and  unsuspicious  in  innocence,  he  is 
first  won  with  those  appearances  of  good  which  are 
ji  fact  only  false  pretensions.  But  this  error  is  not 
carried  far;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  instinct  of  rectitude, 
which  like  the  pressure  of  a  talisman  given  to  baffle 
Che  illusions  of  enchantment,  warns  a  pnre  mind 
against  hypocrisy.— There  is  another  delusion  more 
difficult  to  resist  and  more  slowly  dissipated.  It  is 
when  be  finds,  as  he  oAen  will,  some  of  the  real  fea- 
torea  of  excellence  in  the  purity  of  their  native  form. 
For  then  his  rapid  imagination  will  gather  round 
them  all  the  kindred  features  that  are  wanting  to  per^ 
fact  beauty ;  and  make  for  him,  where  he  could  not 
find,  the  moral  creature  of  his  expectation :  —  peo* 
pling,  even  from  this  human  world,  his  Ultle  circle 
ofafiection,  with  forms  as  fair  as  his  heart  desired  for 
its  love. 

But  when,  from  the  eminence  of  life  which  he  has 
reached,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  sends  out  his  spirit 
to  range  over  the  great  scene  that  is  openmg  before 
him  and  around  him, — the  whole  prospect  of  civilized 
life — so  wide  and  wn  magnificent : — when  he  begins 
to  oootemplate,  in  their  varioaa  atations  of  power  or 


splendor,  the  leaders  of  mankind  —  those  men  on 
whose  wisdom  are  hung  the  fortunes  of  nations— 
those  whose  genius  and  valor  wield  the  heroism  of  a 
people ;— or  those,  in  no  inferior  *'  pride  of  place." 
whose  sway  is  over  the  mind  of  society,— chiefs  in 
the  realm  of  imagination, — interpreters  of  the  secrets 

of  nature, — rulers  of  human  opinion ^what  won- 

der,  when  he  looks  on  all  this  living  scene,  that  his 
heart  should  bum  with  strong  affection,  tliat  he  should 
feel  that  his  own  happiness  will  be  for  ever  interwo- 
ven with  the  interests  of  mankind  7 — Here  then  the 
sanguine  hope  with  which  he  looks  on  life,  will  again 
be  blended  with  his  passionate  desire  of  excellence ; 
and  he  will  still  be  impelled  to  single  out  some,  on 
whom  his  imagination  and  his  hopes  may  repose.  To 
whatever  department  of  human  thought  or  action  his 
mind  is  turned  with  interest,  either  by  the  sway  of 
public  passion  or  by  its  own  impulse,  among  siatea* 
men,  and  warriors,  and  philosophers,  and  poets,  he 
will  distinguish  some  favored  names  on  which  he  may 
satisfy  his  admiration.  And  there,  just  as  in  the  little 
circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  seixing  eageriy  on 
every  merit  they  possess,  he  will  supply  more  fmn 
his  own  credulous  hope,  completing  real  with  ima- 
gined excellence,  till  living  men,  with  all  their  impei^ 
fections,  become  to  him  the  representatives  of  ha 
perfect  ideal  creation :— Till,  multiplying  his  objects 
of  reverence,  as  he  enlarges  his  prospect  of  life,  he 
will  have  surrounded  himself  with  idols  of  his  own 
hands,  and  his  imagination  will  seem  to  discern  a 
glory  in  the  countenance  of  the  age,  which  in  but  the 
reflection  of  its  own  effulgence. 

He  will  possess,  therefore,  in  the  creative  power 
of  generous  hope,  a  preparation  for  illusory  and  ex- 
aggerated admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he  liiim : 
— and  his  prenlisposition  will  meet  with  many  favor^ 
ing  circumstances,  when  he  has  grown  up  undw  a 
system  of  education  Uke  ours,  which  (as  perhaps  all 
education  must  that  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  die* 
tinct  and  embodied  class,  who  therefore  bring  to  it 
the  peculiar  and  hereditary  prejudices  of  their  ordei) 
has  controlled  his  imagination  to  a  reverence  oi 
former  times,  with  an  unjust  contempt  of  his  uwn^ — 
For  no  sooner  does  he  break  loose  from  this  control, 
and  begin  to  feel,  gs  he  contemplates  the  world  for 
himself,  how  much  there  is  surrounding  him  on  all 
sides,  that  gratifies  his  noblest  desires,  than  there 
springs  up  in  him  an  indignant  sense  of  injostioe. 
both  to  the  age  and  to  his  own  mind :  and  he  ie  im 
pelled  warmly  and  eagerly  to  give  loose  to  the  leel- 
ings  that  have  been  held  in  bondage,  to  seek  out  and 
to  delight  in  finding  excellence  that  will  vindicate 
the  insulted  world,  while  it  justifies  too,  his  resent 
ment  of  his  own  undue  subjecticm,  and  exalta  the 
value  of  his  new-found  liberty. 

Add  to  this,  that  secluded  as  he  has  been  from 
knowledge,  and,  in  the  imprisoning  circle  of  one  sya- 
tem  of  ideas,  cut  oflT  from  his  share  in  the  thoughH 
and  feelings  that  are  stirring  among  men,  he  finds 
himself,  at  the  fint  steps  of  his  liberty,  in  a  new  in- 
tellectual world.  Passions  and  powers  which  he  knew 
not  of,  start  up  in  his  soul.  The  human  mind,  which 
he  had  seen  bat  under  one  aqwct,  now  prennii  to 
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him  a  thouMod  unknown  and  beautiful  fbrnn.  He 
leee  it,  in  iti  varying  powera,  glancing  over  nature 
with  restlen  curiotity,  and  with  impetuona  energy 
■tiving  for  ever  agaimt  the  barriers  which  the  hai 
[ilaced  around  it ;  seea  it  with  divine  power  creating 
fjnom  dark  materials  living  beauty,  and  fixing  all  its 
high  and  transported  fancies  in  imperishable  ibrma. — 
In  the  world  of  knowledge,  and  science,  and  art,  and 
genius,  he  treads  as  a  stranger : — in  the  confusion  of 
new  sensations,  bewildered  in  delights,  all  seems 
beautiful;  all  seems  admirable.  And  therefore  he 
engages  eagerly  in  the  pursuit  of  false  or  insufficient 
phikwophy ;  he  is  won  by  the  allurements  of  licen- 
tious art ;  he  follows  with  wonder  the  irregular  trans- 
ports of  undisciplined  imagination. — Nor  where  the 
objects  of  his  admiration  are  worthy,  is  he  yet  skilful  to 
distinguish  between  the  aoquiuiions  which  the  age  has 
made  for  itself,  and  that  large  proportion  of  its  wealth 
which  it  has  only  inherited ;  but  in  his  delight  of  dis- 
covery and  growing  kiwwledge,  all  that  is  new  to  his 
own  mind  seems  to  him  new-bom  to  the  world. — ^To 
himself  every  fresh  idea  appears  instruction :  every 
new  exertion,  acquisition  of  power:  he  seems  just 
called  to  the  consciousness  of  himself,  and  to  his  true 
place  in  the  intellectual  world;  and  gratitude  and 
reverence  towards  those  to  whom  he  owes  this  re- 
covery of  his  dignity,  tend  much  to  subject  him  to 
the  dominion  of  minds  that  were  not  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  the  leaders  of  opinion. 

All  the  tumult  and  glow  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion, which  seizes  on  a  mind  of  power  in  such  a  scene, 
tends  irresistibly  to  bind  it  by  stronger  attachment  of 
love  and  admiration  to  its  own  age.  And  there  is 
one  among  the  new  emotions  which  belong  to  its  en- 
trance on  the  world — one— almost  the  noblest  of  all 
— in  which  this  exaltation  of  the  age  is  essentially 
mingled.  The  faith  in  the  perpetual  progression  of 
human  nature  towards  perfection,  gives  birth  to  such 
lofty  dreams,  as  secure  to  it  the  devout  assent  of  ima- 
gination ;  and  it  will  be  yet  more  grateful  to  a  heart 
just  opening  to  hope,  flushed  with  the  consciousness 
of  new  strength,  and  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  des- 
tined achievements.  There  is,  therefore,  almost  a 
compulsion  on  generous  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  as 
they  trust  that  the  future  shall  transcend  the  present, 
to  believe  that  the  present  transcends  the  past  It  is 
only  on  an  undue  love  and  admiration  of  their  own 
age,  that  they  can  build  their  confidence  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  human  race.  Nor  is  this  faith, — which 
in  some  shape,  will  always  be  the  creed  of  virtue, — 
without  apparent  reason,  even  in  the  erroneous  form 
in  which  the  young  adopt  it  For  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual acquisition  of  knowledge  and  art — an  unceasing 
process  in  many  of  the  modes  of  exertion  of  the  hu- 
man mind^— a  perpetual  unfolding  of  virtues  with 
the  changing  marmers  of  society :— and  it  is  not  for  a 
young  mind  to  compare  what  is  gained  with  what  has 
paaed  away ;  to  discern  that  amidst  the  incessant  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  race,  the  intellectual  power 
of  individual  minds  may  be  foiling  off*;  and  that  amidst 
•eoumulating  knowledge  lofty  science  may  disap- 
pear ;— and  still  less,  to  judge,  in  the  more  compli- 


cated moral  character  of  a  peofde,  what  is  piimnMaw 
and  what  is  decline. 

Into  a  mind  possessed  with  this  persuasion  of  tks 
perpetual  progress  of  man,  there  may  even  impercep- 
tibly steal  both  from  the  belief  itself^  and  from  many 
of  Uie  views  on  which  it  rests — something  like  a  dis- 
trust of  the  wisdom  of  great  men  of  former  ages,  sad 
with  the  reverence— which  no  delusion  will  ever 
overpower  in  a  pure  mind — for  their  greatness,  a  fiun- 
cied  discernment  of  imperfection  ; — of  incomplete  ex- 
cellence, which  wanted  for  its  accomplishment  the 
advantages  of  later  improvements :  there  will  be  s 
surprise,  that  so  much  should  have  been  possible  in 
times  80  ill-prepared ;  and  even  the  study  of  their 
works  may  be  sometimes  rather  the  curiooi  research 
of  a  speculative  inquirer,  than  the  devout  contempla- 
tion  of  an  enthusiast;  the  watchful  and  obedient 
heart  of  a  disciple  listening  to  the  insptretion  of  his 
master. 

Here  then  is  the  power  of  delusion  that  will  gather 
round  the  first  steps  of  a  youthful  spirit,  aiad  thruw 
enchantment  over  the  worid  in  which  it  is  to  dwell 
Hope  realizing  its  own  dreams: — Ignorance  dazzled 
and  ravished  with  sudden  sunshine : — Power  awaka»- 
ed  and  rejoicing  in  its  own  consciouaieas : — Enthusi- 
asm kindling  among  multipljring  images  of  greatnea 
and  beauty ;  and  enamoured,  above  all,  ofmie  splen- 
did error :  and,  springing  friMU  all  these,  such  a  rap- 
ture of  life  and  hope,  and  joy,  that  the  souU  in  the 
power  of  its  happiness,  transmutes  things  essentially 
repugnant  to  it  into  the  excellence  of  its  own  nature : 
these  are  the  spells  that  cheat  the  eye  of  the  mind 
with  illusion.  It  is  under  these  influences  that 
young  man  of  ardent  spirit  gives  all  his  love,  and  rev 
erence,  and  zeal,  to  productions  of  art  to  theories  <A 
science,  to  opinions,  to  systems  of  feeling,  and  to  che 
meters  distinguished  in  the  worid,  that  are  far  be- 
neath his  own  original  dignity. 

Now  as  this  delusion  springs  not  from  his  worw 
but  his  better  nature,  it  seems  as  if  there  oould  be  no 
warning  to  him  from  within  of  his  danger :  for  even 
the  impassioned  joy  which  he  draws  at  times  from 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  from  those  of  her  mightier 
sons,  and  which  would  startle  him  from  a  dream  of 
unworthy  passion,  serves  only  to  fix  the  infatuation : 
— for  those  deep  emotions,  proving  to  him  that  his 
heart  is  uncorrupted,  justify  to  him  aU  its  vtHorkii^p, 
and  his  mind  confiding  and  delighting  in  itself,  yields 
to  the  guidance  of  its  own  blind  impulses  of  pleasure. 
His  chance,  therefc^e,  of  securi^,  is  the  chance  that 
the  greater  number  of  objects  occurring  to  attract 
his  honorable  passions,  may  be  worthy  of  them. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  whole  power  of  drrum- 
stances  is  collected  to  gather  round  him  audi  otgects 
and  influences  as  will  bend  his  high  passions  to  un- 
worthy enjoyment  He  engages  in  it  with  a  heart 
and  understanding  unspoiled  ;  but  they  cannot  long 
be  misapplied  with  impunity.  They  are  drawn 
gradually  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  folsehoods 
they  have  adopted,  till,  his  very  nature  seeming  to 
change  under  the  corruption,  there  disappears  from 
it  the  capacity  of  those  higher   peroeptioos  and 
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pleanirea  to  which  he  was  bom :  and  he  ii  cast  off* 
fiom  the  communion  of  exalted  minds,  to  live  and  to 
perish  with  the  age  to  which  he  has  surrendered 
himself. 

If  minds  under  these  circumstancesof  danger  are 
preserved  from  decay  and  overthrow,  it  can  seldom, 
I  think,  be  to  themselves  that  they  owe  their  deliver- 
ance. It  must  be  a  fortunate  chance  which  places 
them  under  the  influence  of  some  more  enlightened 
mind,  from  which  they  may  first  gain  suspicion  and 
afterwards  wisdom.  There  is  a  philosophy,  which, 
leading  them  by  the  light  of  their  best  emotions  to 
the  principles  which  should  give  life  to  thought  and 
law  to  genius,  will  discover  to  them  in  clear  and 
perfect  evidence,  the  falsehood  of  the  errors  that 
Itave  misled  them :  and  restore  them  to  themselves. 
And  this  philosophy  they  will  be  willing  to  hear  and 
wise  to  understand ;  but  they  must  be  led  into  its 
mysteries  by  some  guiding  hand ;  for  they  want  the 
impulse  or  the  power  to  penetrate  of  themselves  the 
Focesses. 

If  a  superior  mind  should  assume  the  protection 
of  others  just  beginning  to  move  among  the  dangers 
I  have  described,  it  would  probably  be  found,  that 
delusions  springing  from  their  own  virtuous  activity, 
were  not  the  only  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
Even  after  suspicion  is  awakened,  the  subjecti<m  to 
fidsehood  may  be  prolonged  and  deepened  by  many 
weaknesses  both  of  the  intellectual  and  momi  nature; 
weaknesses  that  will  sometimes  shake  the  authority 
af  acknowledged  truth.  There  may  be  intellectual 
indolence  ;  an  indisposition  in  the  mind  to  the  efibrt 
of  combining  the  ideas  it  actually  possesses,  and 
bringing  into  distinct  form  the  knowledge,  which  in 
its  elements  is  already  its  own:  —  there  may  be, 
where  the  heart  resists  the  sway  of  opinion,  mis- 
givings and  modest  solf-mistrust,  in  him  who  sees, 
drnt  if  he  trusts  his  heart,  he  must  slight  the  judg- 
ment of  all  around  him  : — there  may  be  too  habitual 
yielding  to  authority,  consisting,  more  than  in  indo- 
lence or  diffidence,  in  a  conscious  helplessness,  and 
incapacity  of  the  mind  to  maintain  itself  in  its  own 
place  against  the  weight  of  general  opinion ; — and 
there  may  be  too  indiscriminate,  bx)  undisciplined  a 
sympathy  with  others,  which  by  the  mere  infection 
of  feeling  will  subdue  the  reason. — There  must  be  a 
weakness  in  dejection  to  him  who  thinks,  with  sad- 
ness, if  his  faith  be  pure,  how  gross  is  the  error  of 
the  multitude,  and  that  multitude  how  vast : — a  re- 
lactance  to  embrace  a  creed '  that  excludes  so  many 
whom  he  loves,  so  many  whom  his  youth  has  revered : 
—a  difficulty  to  his  understanding  to  believe  that 
those  whom  he  knows  to  be,  in  much  that  is  good 
and  honorable,  his  superiors,  can  be  beneath  him  in 
this  which  is  the  roost  important  of  all : — a  sympathy 
pleading  importunately  at  his  heart  to  descend  to  the 
fellowship  of  h's  brothers,  and  to  take  their  faith  and 
wisdom  for  his  own. — How  often,  when  under  the 
impulses  of  those  solemn  hours,  in  which  he  has  felt 
with  clearer  insight  and  deeper  faith  his  sacred 
truths,  he  labors  to  win  to  his  own  belief  those  whom 
he  loves,  will  he  be  checked  by  their  indifference  or 
their  laughter!  and  will  he  not  bear  back  to  his 


meditations  a  painful  and  disheartening  sorrow,-— a 
gloomy  discontent  in  that  faith  which  takes  in  but  a 
portion  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  include  in  all 
his  blessings  ?  Will  he  not  be  enfeebled  by  a  dia*. 
traction  of  inconsistent  desires,  when  he  feels  so 
strongly  that  tho  faith  which  fills  his  heart,  the  cir- 
cle within  which  he  would  embrace  all  he  loves- 
would  repose  all  his  uishes  and  hopes,  and  enj(^* 
ments,  is  yet  incommensurate  with  his  affections  ? 

Even  when  the  mind,  strong  in  reason  and  just 
feeling  united,  and  relying  on  its  strength,  has  attach- 
ed itself  to  Truth,  how  much  is  there  in  the  coufM 
and  accidents  of  life  that  is  for  ever  silently  at  work 
for  its  degradation.  There  are  pleasures  deemed 
harmless,  that  lay  asleep  the  recollections  of  inno- 
cence : — there  are  pursuits  held  honorable,  or  impos- 
ed by  duty,  that  oppress  the  moral  spirit ; — above  all 
there  is  that  perpetual  connection  with  ordinary 
minds  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society ; — that 
restless  activity  of  frivolous  conversation,  where  men 
of  all  characters  and  all  pursuits  mixing  together, 
nothing  may  be  talked  of  that  is  not  of  common  inte* 
rest  to  all  —  nothing,  therefore,  but  those  obvious 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  float  over  the  surface  of 
things : — and  all  which  is  drawn  from  the  depth  of 
Nature,  all  which  impassioned  feeling  has  made  ori- 
ginal in  thought,  would  be  misplaced  and  obtrusive. 
The  talent  that  is  allowed  to  show  itself  is  that  which 
can  repay  admiration  by  furnishing  entertainment  .■ — 
and  the  display  to  which  it  is  invited  is  that  which 
flatters  the  vulgar  pride  of  society,  by  abasing  what 
is  too  high  in  excellence  for  its  sj^mpathy.  A  danger* 
ous  seduction  to  talents  —  which  would  make  lan- 
guage— that  was  given  to  exalt  the  soul  by  the  fer- 
vid expression  of  its  pure  emotions — the  instrument 
of  its  degradation.  And  even  when  there  is,  as  in  the 
instance  I  have  supposed,  too  much  uprightness  to 
choose  so  dishonorable  a  triumph,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  manners,  by  which  every  one  must  be  controlled 
who  mixes  much  in  society,  not  to  ofllend  those  with 
whom  he  converses  by  his  superiority ;  and  whatever 
be  the  native  spirit  of  a  mind,  it  is  evident  that  tfus 
perpetual  adaptation  of  itself  to  others — this  watch- 
fulness against  its  own  rising  feelings,  this  studied 
sympathy  with  mediocrity — must  pollute  and  impo* 
verish  the  sources  of  its  strength. 

From  much  of  its  own  weakness,  and  from  all  the 
errors  of  its  misleading  activities,  may  generous  youth 
be  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  an  enlightened 
mind  ;  nnd  in  some  degree  it  may  be  guarded  by  in- 
struction against  the  injuries  to  which  it  is  exposed  in 
the  world.  HU  lot  is  happy  who  owes  this  protec- 
tion to  friendship:  who' has  found  in  a  friend  the 
watchful  guardian  of  his  mind.  He  will  not  be  de- 
luded, having  that  light  to  guide :  he  will  not  slum- 
ber with  that  voice  to  inspire ;  he  will  not  be  de- 
sponding or  dejected,  with  that  bosom  to  lean  on. — 
But  how  many  must  there  be  whom  Heaven  has  left 
unprovided,  except  in  their  own  strength  ;  who  most 
maintain  themselves,  unassisted  and  solitary,  against 
their  own  infirmities  and  the  opposition  of  the  world! 
For  such  there  may  be  yet  a  protector.  If  a  teacher 
should  stand  up  in  their  generation,  ooospicoom 
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above  the  multitude  in  superior  power,  and  yet  more 
in  the  assertion  and  proclamation  of  disregarded 
Truth — to  Him — to  his  cheering  or  summoning  voice 
all  hearts  would  turn,  whose  deep  sensibility  has 
been  oppressed  by  the  indifl[ercnce»  or  misled  by  the 
■eduction  of  the  times.  Of  one  such  teacher  who  has 
been  given  to  our  own  ago,  you  have  described  the 
power  when  you  said,  that  in  his  annunciation  of 
truths  he  seemed  to  speak  in  thunders.  I  believe 
that  mighty  voice  has  not  been  poured  out  in  vain ; 
that  there  are  hearts  that  have  received  into  their  in- 
most depths  all  its  varying  tones ;  and  that  even  now, 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  name  of  Wordsworth 
calls  up  the  recollection  of  their  weakness,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  strength. 

To  give  to  the  reason  and  eloquence  of  one  man, 
this  complete  control  over  the  minds  of  others,  it  is 
necessary,  I  think,  that  he  should  be  bom  in  their 
own  times.  For  thus  whatever  false  opinion  of  pre- 
eminence is  attached  to  the  Age,  becomes  at  once  a 
title  of  reverence  to  him :  and  when  with  distinguish- 
ed powers  he  sets  himself  apart  from  the  Age,  and 
above  it  as  the  Teacher  of  high  but  ill-understood 
Truths,  he  will  appear  at  once  to  a  generous  imagi- 
nation, in  the  dignity  of  one  whoso  superior  mind 
outsteps  the  rapid  progress  of  society,  and  will  derive 
from  illusion  itself  the  power  to  disperse  illusions.  It 
is  probable  too,  that  he  who  labors  under  the  errors  I 
have  described,  might  feel  the  power  of  Truth  in  a 
writer  of  another  age,  yet  fail  in  applying  the  full 
fofce  of  his  principles  to  his  own  times ;  but  when  he 
receives  them  from  a  living  Teacher,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  or  misapplication.  It  is  the  errors  of  his 
oym  generation  that  are  denounced ;  and  whatever 
authority  he  may  acknowledge  in  the  instructions  of 
his  Master,  strikes,  with  inevitable  force,  at  his  vene- 
ration for  the  opinions  and  characters  of  his  own 
times. — And  finally  there  will  be  gathered  round  a 
living  Teacher,  who  speaks  to  the  deeper  soul,  many 
feelings  of  human  love,  that  will  place  the  infirmities 
of  the  heart  peculiarly  under  his  control;  at  the 
tame  time  that  they  blend  with  and  animate  the  at- 
tachment to  his  cause.  So  that  there  will  flow  from 
him  something  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  a  friend : 
while  liis  doctrines  will  be  embraced  and  asserted, 
and  vindicated  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  disciple, 
such  as  can  scarcely  be  carried  back  to  distant  times, 
or  connected  with  voices  that  speak  only  from  the 
grave. 

I  have  done  what  I  proposed.  I  have  related  to 
you  as  I  have  hod  opportunities  of  knowing  of  the 
diflficuliies  from  within  and  from  without,  which  may 
oppose  the  natural  development  of  true  feeling  and 
right  opinion,  in  a  mind  formed  with  some  capacity 
for  good :  and  the  resources  which  such  a  mind  may 
derive  from  an  enlightened  contemporary  writer. — If 
what  I  have  said  be  just,  it  is  certain  that  this  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  more  particularly  in  a  work,  adapted 
by  its  mode  of  publication  to  address  the  feelings  of 
the  tiine.  and  to  bring  to  its  readers  repeated  admoni- 
tion and  repeated  consolation. 

I  have  perhaps  presumed  too  far  in  trespassing  on 
vour  attention,  and  in  giving  way  to  my  own  thoughts : 


but  I  was  unwilling  to  leave  any  thing  unsaid  wUeh 
might  induce  you  to  consider  with  favor  the  reqoeit 
I  was  anxious  to  make,  in  the  name  of  all  whon 
state  of  mind  I  have  described,  that  you  would  at 
times  regard  us  more  particularly  in  your  instruc- 
tions. I  cannot  judge  to  what  degree  it  may  be  in 
your  power  to  give  the  Truth  you  teach,  a  control 
over  understandings  that  have  matured  their  strength 
in  error :  but  in  our  class  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
docile  learners. Matuetes. 

TuK  Friend  might  rest  satisfied  that  his  exeiiiaDi 
thus  far  have  not  been  wholly  unprofitable,  if  no 
other  proof  had  been  given  of  their  influence,  than 
that  of  having  called  forth  the  foregoing  letter,  widi 
which  he  has  been  so  much  interested,  that  he  coold 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  communicatiDg  it  to 
his  readers. — In  answer  to  his  Correspondent,  it  need 
scarcely  here  be  repeated,  that  one  of  the  main  pur* 
poses  of  his  worit  is  to  weigh,  honestly  and  thought- 
fully, the  moral  worth  and  intellectual  power  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live ;  to  ascertain  our  gain  and  our 
loss;  to  determine  what  we  are  in  ourselves  positive- 
ly, and  what  we  are  compared  witli  our  ancestors ; 
and  thus,  and  by  every  other  means  within  his  power, 
to  discover  what  may  be  hoped  for  future  times,  wba* 
and  how  lamentable  are  the  evils  to  be  feared,  and 
how  far  there  is  cause  for  fear.      If  this  attempt 
should  not  be  made  wholly  in  vain,  my  ingenuous 
Correspondent,  and  all  who  are  in  a  state  of  miod 
resembling  that  of  which  he  gives  so  lively  a  picture, 
will  be  enabled  more  readily  and  surely  to  distin- 
guish false  from  legitimate  objects  of  admirati(Mi:  and 
thus  may  the  personal  errors  which  be  would  guard 
against,  be  more  eflectually  prevented  or  removed, 
by  the  development  of  general  truth  for  a  general 
purpose,  than  by  instructions  specifically  adapted  in 
himself  or  to  the  class  of  which  he  is  the  able  re(»e- 
sentative.    There  is  a  life  and  spirit  in  knowledge 
which  we  extract  from  truths  scattered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all,  and  which  the  mind,  by  its  own  activity, 
has  appropriated  to  itself— a  life  and  spirit,  which  ii 
seldom  found  in  knowledge  communicated  by  fbrmai 
and  direct  precepts,  even  when  they  are  exalted  and 
endeared  by  reverence  and  love  for  the  teacher. 

Nevertheless,  though  I  trust  that  the  assistance 
which  my  Correspondent  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
requrat,  will  in  course  of  time  flow  naturally  from  my 
labors,  in  a  maimer  that  will  best  serve  him,  I  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  to  connect,  at  present,  with  his 
letter  a  few  remarks  of  direct  application  to  the  sub- 
ject of  it — remarks,  1  say,  for  to  such  I  shall  confine 
myself,  independent  of  tho  main  point  out  of  which 
his  complaint  and  request  both  proceed,  I  mean  the 
assumed  inferiority  of  the  present  age  in  moral  dig- 
nity and  intellectual  power,  to  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded. For  if  the  fact  were  true,  that  we  had  even 
surpassed  our  ancestors  in  the  best  of  what  is  good, 
the  main  part  of  the  dangers  and  impediments  which 
my  Correspondent  has  feelingly  portrayed,  could  not 
cease  to  exist  for  minds  like  his,  nor  indeed  wouki 
they  be  much  diminished ;  as  they  arise  out  of  the 
constitution  of  things,  from  tho  nature  of  youth,  froo 
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the  Uwi  that  govern  the  growth  of  the  faculties,  and 
fiom  the  necessary  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
mankind.  Let  us  throw  ourselves  back  to  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  and  call  up  to  mind  the  heroes,  the  warri* 
ors,  the  statesmen,  the  poets,  the  divines,  and  the 
moral  philosophers,  with  which  the  reign  of  tiie  vir- 
gin queen  was  illustrated.  Or  if  we  be  more  strongly 
attracted  by  the  moral  purity  and  greatness,  and  that 
sanctity  of  civil  and  religious  duty,  with  which  the 
tyranny  of  Charles  the  First  was  struggled  against, 
let  us  cost  our  eyes,  in  the  hurry  of  admiration,  round 
that  circle  of  glorious  patriots — but  do  not  let  us  be 
persuaded,  that  each  of  these,  in  his  course  of  disci- 
pline, was  uniformly  helped  forward  by  those  with 
whom  he  associated,  or  by  those  whose  care  it  was 
to  direct  him.  Then  as  now,  existed  objects,  to 
which  the  wisest  attached  undue  importance ;  then, 
as  now,  judgment  was  misled  by  factions  and  parties 
— time  wasted  in  controversies  fruitless,  except  as  fiir 
as  they  quickened  the  faculties;  then  as  now,  minds 
were  venerated  or  idolized,  which  owed  their  influ- 
ence to  the  weakness  of  their  contemporaries  rather 
than  to  their  own  power.  Then,  though  great  ac- 
tions were  wrought,  and  great  works  in  literature 
and  science  produced,  yet  the  geneml  taste  was  ca^ 
pricious,  fantastical, or  grovelling:  and  in  this  point  as 
in  all  others,  was  youth  subject  to  delusion,  frequent 
in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  of  the  sensibility,  and 
strong  as  the  strength  of  the  imagination.  Every  age 
Kath  abounded  in  instances  of  parents,  kindred,  and 
friends,  who,  by  indirect  influence  of  example,  or  by 
positive  injunction  and  exhortation,  have  diverted  or 
discouraged  the  youth,  who,  in  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  nature,  had  determined  to  follow  his  intel- 
lectual genius  through  good  and  through  evil,  and 
had  devoted  himself  to  knowledge,  to  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  the  preservation  of  integrity,  in  slight 
of  temporal  rewards.  Above  all,  have  not  the  com- 
mon duties  and  cares  of  common  life,  at  all  times  ex- 
posed men  to  injury,  from  causes  whose  action  is  the 
more  fatal  from  being  silent  and  unremitting,  and 
which,  wherever  it  was  not  jealously  watched  and 
steadily  opposed,  must  have  pressed  upon  and  con- 
sumed the  diviner  spirit. 

There  are  two  errors,  into  which  we  easily  slip 
when  thinking  of  past  times.  One  lies  in  forgetting 
m  the  excellence  of  what  remains,  the  large  over- 
balance of  worthlessness  that  has  been  swept  away. 
Ranging  over  the  wide  tracts  of  antiquity,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  mind  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  travel- 
ler* in  some  unpeopled  part  of  America,  who  is  at- 
tracted to  the  burial-place  of  one  of  the  primitive  in- 
habitants. It  is  conspicuous  upon  an  eminence,  **  a 
mount  upon  a  mount !"  He  digs  into  it,  and  finds 
that  it  contains  the  bones  of  a  man  of  mighty  stature: 
and  he  is  tempted  to  give  way  to  a  belief,  that  as 
there  were  giants  in  those  days,  so  that  all  men  were 
giants.  But  a  second  and  wiser  thought  may  suggest 
to  him,  that  this  tomb  would  never  have  forced  itself 
upon  his  notice,  if  it  had  not  contained  a  body  that 
1%-as  distinguished  from  others,  that  of  a  man  who  had 

*  Vide  Aihe's  Traveb  in  America. 
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been  selected  as  a  chieflain  or  ruler  for  the  very 
son  that  he  surpassed  the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  statur* 
and  who  now  lies  thus  cons|Ncuously  inhumed  upoo 
the  mountain-top,  while  the  bonesof  his  followers  are 
laid  unobtrusively  together  in  their  burrows  upoo  tba 
plain  below.  The  second  habitual  error  is,  that  in 
this  comparis(m  of  ages  we  divide  time  merely  into 
past  and  present,  and  place  these  into  the  balance  to 
be  weighed  against  each  other,  not  considering  that 
the  present  is  in  our  estimation  not  more  than  a  peri- 
od of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  century  at  most,  and  that 
the  past  is  a  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such  pe- 
riods, perhaps  the  whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  least 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  it  in  which  our  own 
country  has  been  distinguished.  We  may  illuatrate 
this  by  the  familiar  use  of  Uie  words  Ancient  and 
Modem,  when  applied  to  poetry — what  can  be  more 
inconsiderate  or  unjust  than  to  compare  a  few  exist- 
ing writers  with  the  whole  succession  of  their  pre* 
genitors?  The  delusion,  from  the  moment  that  our 
thoughts  are  directed  to  it,  seems  too  gross  to  deaenre 
mention;  yet  men  will  talk  for  hours  upon  poetry, 
balancing  against  each  other  the  words  Ancient  and 
Modem,  and  be  unconscious  that  they  have  fidko 
into  it 

These  observations  are  not  made  as  implymg  a  di»> 
sent  from  the  belief  of  my  Correspondent,  that  the 
moral  spirit  and  intellectual  powers  of  this  country 
are  declining ;  but  to  guard  against  unqualified  admira- 
tion, even  in  cases  where  admiration  has  been  rightly 
fixed,  and  to  prevent  that  depression,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily follow,  where  the  ncftion  of  the  peculiar  nn- 
fevorableness  of  the  present  times  to  dignity  of  mind, 
has  been  carried  too  far.  For  in  proportion  as  we 
imagine  obstacles  to  exist  out  of  ourselves  to  retard 
our  progress,  will,  in  fact,  our  progress  be  retarded. 
— Deeming  then,  that  in  all  ages  an  ardent  mind  will 
be  baffled  and  led  astray  in  the  manner  under  ooo- 
templation,  though  in  various  degrees,  I  shall  at  pre- 
sent content  myself  with  a  few  practical  and  desul- 
tory comments  upon  some  of  those  general  causes,  to 
which  my  correspondent  justly  attributes  the  erron 
in  opinion,  and  the  lowering  or  deadening  of  senti- 
ment, to  which  ingenuous  and  aspiring  youth  is  ex- 
posed. And  first,  foi'  the  heart-cheering  belief  in  the 
perpetual  progress  of  the  species  towards  a  point  of 
unattainable  perfection.  If  the  {Hesent  age  do  indeed 
transcend  the  past  in  what  is  most  beneficial  and  ho- 
norable, he  that  perceives  this,  being  in  no  error,  haa 
no  cause  for  complaint ;  but  if  it  be  not  so,  a  yonth 
of  genius  might,  it  should  seem,  be  preserved  from 
any  wrong  influence  of  this  faith,  by  an  insight  into  a 
simple  truth,  namely,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  our  nature,  or  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  economy  of  Providence,  that  there  should  be 
at  all  times  a  continuous  advance  in  what  is  of  high- 
est worth.  In  fact  it  is  not,  as  a  writer  of  the  present 
day  has  admirably  ob8er\'ed,  in  the  power  of  fiction, 
to  portray  in  words,  or  of  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive in  spirit,  actions  or  characters  of  more  exalted 
virtue,  than  those  which  thousands  of  years  ago  have 
existed  upon  earth,  as  we  know  from  the  records  of 
authentic  history.    Such  ia  the  inherent  digni^  of 
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human  nature,  that  there  belong  to  it  sublimitiet  of 
virtues  which  all  men  may  attain,  and  which  no  man 
can  traiMcend:  and  though  this  be  not  true  in  an 
equal  degree,  of  intellectual  power,  yet  in  the  persons 
of  Plato,  Demoethenes,  and  Homer,— and  in  those  of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Lord  Bacon, — weie  en- 
ihrined  as  much  of  the  divinity  of  intellect  as  the  in- 
Itabitants  of  this  planet  can  hope  will  ever  take  up 
iti  abode  among  them.  But  the  question  is  not  of  the 
power  or  worth  of  individual  minds,  but  of  the  gene- 
ral moral  or  intellectual  merits  of  an  age— or  a  peo- 
ple, or  of  the  human  race.  Be  it  so — let  us  allow 
and  believe  that  there  is  a  progress  in  the  species  to- 
wards unattainable  perfection,  or  whether  thi^  be  so 
or  not,  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  a  good  and  greatly-gift- 
ed nature  to  believe  it — surely  it  does  not  follow,  that 
this  progress  should  be  constant  in  those  virtues,  and 
mtelleclual  qualities,  and  in  those  departments  of 
knowledge,  which  in  themselves  absolutely  consid- 
ered are  of  most  value— things  independent  and  in 
their  degree  indispensable.  The  progress  of  the  spe- 
cies neither  is  nor  can  be  like  that  of  a  Roman  road 
in  a  right  line.  It  may  be  more  justly  compared  to 
dtat  of  a  rivor,  which  both  in  its  smaller  reaches  and 
larger  turnings,  is  frequently  forced  back  townrds  its 
fimntains,  by  objects  which  cannot  otherwise  be  elu- 
ded or  overcome ;  yet  with  an  accompanying  impulse 
that  will  ensure  its  advancement  hereafter,  it  is  either 
gaining  strength  every  hour,  or  conquering  in  secret 
some  difficulty,  by  a  labor  that  contributes  as  efiectu- 
ally  to  further  it  in  its  course,  as  when  it  moves  for- 
ward uninterrupted  in  a  line,  direct  as  that  of  the  Ro- 
man road  with  which  we  began  the  comparison. 

It  suffices  to  content  the  mind,  though  there  may 
be  an  apparent  stagnation,  or  a  retrograde  movement 
in  the  species,  that  something  is  doing  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  done,  and  the  efl^ts  of  which,  will  in 
due  time  appear; — that  something  is  unremittingly 
gaining,  either  in  secret  preparation  or  in  open  and 
triumphant  progress.  But  in  fact  here,  as  every 
where,  we  are  deceived  by  creations  which  the  mind 
n  compelled  to  make  for  itself:  we  speak  of  the  spe- 
cies not  as  an  aggregate,  but  as  endued  with  the  form 
and  separate  life  of  an  individual.  But  human  kind, 
what  is  it  else  than  myriads  of  rational  beings  in  va- 
rious degrees  obedient  to  their  Reason ;  some  torpid, 
imie  aspiring ;  some  in  eager  chase  to  the  right  hand, 
some  to  the  left ;  these  wasting  down  their  moral  na- 
ture, and  these  feeding  it  for  immortality  ?  A  whole 
generation  may  appear  even  to  sleep,  or  may  be  ex- 1 
asperated  with  rage — they  that  compose  it,  tearing  | 
each  other  to  pieces  with  more  than  brutal  fury.  It 
is  enough  for  complacency  and  hope,  that  scattered 
and  solitary  minds  are  alwajrs  laboring  somewhere  in 
the  service  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and  that  by  the  sleep 
of  the  multitude,  the  energy  of  the  multitude  may  be 
prepared ;  and  that  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  the 
chains  of  the  people  may  be  broken.  Happy  moment 
was  it  for  England  when  her  Chaucer,  who  has  right- ' 
ly  been  called  the  morning  star  of  her  literature,  ap- 
peared above  the  honzon— when  her  Wickliffi  like 
the  sun,  "shot  orient  beams"  through  the  night  of  Ro- ' 
superstition!- Yet  may  the  darkness  and  the  ' 


desolating  hurricane  which  immediately  followed  fei 
the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  be  deemed  in  thai 
turn  a  blessing,  with  which  the  land  has  been  visited 

May  I  return  to  the  thought  of  progrces,  of  accii* 
mulaticm,  of  increasing  light,  or  of  any  other  image 
by  which  it  may  please  us  to  represent  the  improve- 
I  ment  of  the  species  7  The  hundred  years  that  iol* 
lowed  the  usurpation  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  w«re  a 
hurling-back  of  the  mind  of  the  country,  a  dilapidap 
tion,  an  extinction;  yet  institutioas,  laws,  cusloais, 
and  habits,  were  then  broken  down,  which  would  not 
have  been  so  readily,  nor  perhaps  so  thoroughly  de> 
stroyed  by  the  gradual  influetKre  of  increasing  know- 
ledge ;  and  under  the  oppression  of  which,  if  they 
had  continued  to  exist,  the  virtue  and  intellectual 
prowess  of  the  succeeding  century  could  not  have  ap- 
peared at  all,  much  less  could  they  have  displayed 
themselves  with  that  eager  haste,  and  with  those  be- 
neficent  triumphs  which  will  to  the  end  of  time  be 
looked  back  upon  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 

If  the  foregoing  obvious  distinctions  be  once  clearly 
perceived,  and  steadily  kept  in  view,  I  do  not  see 
why  a  belief  in  the  progress  of  human  nature  towards 
perfection,  should  dispose  a  youthful  mind,  however 
enthusiastic,  to  an  undue  admiration  of  his  own  age, 
and  thus  tend  to  degrade  that  mind. 

But  let  me  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  evil 
complained  of  in  my  Correspondent's  letter. — Protec- 
tion from  any  fatal  eflects  of  seductions,  and  hm- 
drances  which  opinion  may  throw  in  the  way  of 
pure  and  high-minded  youth,  can  only  be  obtained 
with  certainty  at  the  same  price  by  which  everything 
great  and  good  is  obtained,  namely,  steady  depend- 
ence upon  voluntary  and  self^iriginating  eflbrt,  and 
upon  the  practice  of  self-examination,  sincerely  aimed 
at  and  rigorously  enforced.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
expected  from  youth  ?  Is  it  not  to  demand  the  fruit 
when  the  blossom  is  barely  put  forth,  aiKl  is  hooriy 
at  the  mercy  of  frosts  and  winds  ?  To  expect  from 
youth  these  virtues  and  hatnts,  in  that  degree  of  ex- 
cellence to  which  in  mature  years  they  may  be  car- 
ried, would  indeed  be  preposterous.  Yet  has  youth 
many  helps  and  aptitudes,  for  the  discharge  of  these 
difficult  duties,  which  are  withdrawn  for  the  most 
part  frum  the  more  advanced  stages  of  life.  For 
youth  has  its  own  wealth  and  independence;  it  is 
rich  in  health  of  body  and  animal  siMrits,  in  its  sensi- 
bility to  the  impressions  of  the  natural  universe,  in 
the  conscious  growth  of  knowledge,  in  lively  sympa- 
thy and  familiar  communion  with  the  generous  ac- 
tions recorded  in  history,  and  with  the  high  passions 
of  poetry ;  and,  above  all,  youth  'n  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  time,  and  the  accompanying  consciousness 
of  freedom  and  power.  The  young  man  feels  that 
he  stands  at  a  distance  from  the  season  when  his 
harvest  is  to  be  reaped, — that  he  has  leisure  and  may 
look  around — may  defer  both  the  choice  and  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purposes.  If  he  make  an  attempt  and 
shall  fail,  new  hopes  immediately  rush  in,  and  new 
promises.  Hence,  in  the  happy  confidence  of  his 
feelings,  ond  in  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  neither 
worldly  ambition,  nor  the  love  of  praise,  nor  dread 
of  censure,  nor  the  necessity  of  worldly  maintenanctb 
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*  any  of  those  cauiet  which  tempt  or  compel  the 
ad  habitually  to  look  out  of  itself  for  support ;  nei- 
ir  these,  nor  the  passions  of  envy,  fear,  hatred, 
ipondency,  and  the  rankling  of  disappointed  hopes, 
I  which  in  after  life  give  birth  to,  and  regulate  the 
ImIs  of  men,  and  determine  their  opinions)  have 
iver  to  preside  over  the  choice  of  the  young,  if  the 
position  be  not  naturally  bad,  or  the  circumstances 
we  not  been  in  an  uncommon  degree  unfavorable. 
In  contemplation,  then,  of  this  disinterested  and 
e  condition  of  the  youthful  mind,  I  deem  it  in 
iny  points  peculiarly  capable  of  searching  into  it- 
t^  and  of  profiting  by  a  few  simple  questions — such 
these  that  Ibllow.  Am  I  chiefly  gratified  by  the 
nrtion  of  my  power  from  the  pleasure  of  intelleo- 
il  activity,  and  from  the  knowledge  thereby  ac- 
ired  7  In  other  words,  to  what  degree  do  I  value 
r  Acuities  and  my  attainments  for  their  own  sakes  ? 
are  they  chiefly  prized  by  me  on  account  of  the 
itinction  which  they  confer,  or  the  superiority 
lich  they  give  me  over  others  ?  Am  I  aware  that 
mediate  influence  and  a  general  acknowledgment 
merit,  are  no  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  successful 
herence  to  study  and  meditation,  in  those  departp 
mts  of  knowledge  which  are  of  most  value  to  man- 
id  ?  that  a  recompense  of  honors  and  emoluments 
far  less  to  be  expected — in  fact,  that  there  is  little 
turel  connexion  between  them  ?  Have  I  perceived 
u  truth  ?  and,  perceiving  it,  does  the  countenance 
philosophy  continue  to  appear  as  bright  and  beau- 
ill  in  my  pyes  ? — Has  no  haze  bedimraed  it }  has  no 
wd  passed  over  and  hidden  from  me  that  look 
liich  was  before  so  encouraging  7  Knowing  that  it 
my  duty,  and  feeling  that  it  is  my  inclination,  to 
ingle  as  a  social  being  with  my  fellow  men;  pre- 
red  also  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  necessity  that 
ill  probably  exist  of  relinquishing,  for  the  purpose 
gaining  a  livelihood,  the  greatest  portion  of  my 
aa  to  employments  where  I  shall  have  little  or  no 
oice  how  or  when  I  am  to  act ;  have  I.  at  this  mo- 
mt,  when  I  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  threshold  of 
B  busy  worid,  a  clear  intuition  of  that  pre-eminence 
which  virtue  and  truth  (involving  in  this  latter 
3rd  the  sanctities  of  religion)  sit  enthroned  above 
i  denominations  and  dignities  which,  in  various  de- 
ees  of  exaltation,  rule  over  the  desires  of  men  7 — Do 
eel  that,  if  their  solemn  mandates  shall  be  forgot- 
D,  or  disregarded,  or  denied  the  obedience  due  to 
em  when  opposed  to  others,  I  shall  not  only  have 
red  f()r  no  g(^d  purpose,  but  that  I  shall  havesacri- 
«d  my  birth-right  as  a  rational  being;  and  that 
ery  other  acquisition  will  be  a  bane  and  disgraci  to 
bT  This  is  not  spoken  with  reference  to  such  sa- 
ifices  as  present  themselves  to  the  youthful  imagi- 
ition  in  the  shape  of  crimes,  acts  by  which  the  con- 
ience  is  violated ;  such  a  thought.  I  know,  would 
I  recoiled  from  at  once,  not  without  indignation; 
It  I  write  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fable  of  Prodi- 
■,  representing  the  choice  of  Hercules — Here  is 
e  World,  a  female  figure  approaching  at  the  head 
a  train  of  willing  or  giddy  followers :— her  air  and 
iportment  are  at  once  careless,  remiss,  selfsatisfied, 
id  haughty :— «nd  there  is  Intkllkotual  Pkowisb, 
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with  a  pale  cheek  and  serene  brow,  leading  in  chaini 
Truth,  her  beautiful  and  modest  captive.  The  one 
makes  her  salutation  with  a  discourse  of  ease,  plea- 
sure, freedom,  and  domestic  tranquillity ;  or,  if  she 
invite  to  labor,  it  is  labor  in  the  busy  and  beatan 
track,  with  assurance  of  the  complacent  regards  of 
parents,  friends,  and  of  those  with  whom  we  associ- 
ate. The  promise  also  may  be  upon  her  lip  of  the 
huzzas  of  the  multitude,  of  the  smile  of  kings,  and 
the  muniflcent  rewards  of  senates.  The  other  doe* 
not  venture  to  hold  forth  any  of  these  allurements 
she  does  not  conceal  from  him  whom  she  addresses 
the  impediments,  the  disappointments,  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  which  her  follower  will  have  to  en- 
counter, if  devoted  when  duty  calls,  to  active  life ; 
and  if  to  contemplative,  she  Ittyn  nakedly  before  him, 
a  scheme  of  solitary  and  unremitting  labor,  a  life  of 
entire  neglect  perhaps,  or  assuredly  a  life  ezpoaed  to 
scorn,  insult,  persecution,  and  hatred;  but  cheered 
by  encouragement  from  a  grateful  few,  by  applaud 
ing  conscience,  and  by  a  prophetic  anticipation,  pei 
haps,  of  fame — a  late,  though  lasting  consequence 
Of  these  two,  each  in  this  manner  soliciting  you  to 
become  her  adherent,  you  doubt  not  which  to  prefer, 
— but  oh !  the  thought  of  moment  is  not  preference, 
but  the  degree  of  preference ;  the  passionate  and  pure 
choice,  the  inward  sense  of  absolute  and  unchange- 
able dafirotion. 

I  spoke  of  a  few  simple  questions — the  question 
involved  in  this  deliberation  it  simple ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  high  and  awful :  and  I  would  gladly 
know  whether  an  answer  can  be  returned  saiisfeo- 
tory  to  the  mind. — We  will  for  a  moment  suppoae 
that  it  cannot ;  that  there  is  a  startling  and  a  hesita- 
tion.— Are  we  then  to  despond  7  to  retire  from  all 
cr>ntest  ?  and  to  reconcile  ourselves  at  once  to  cares 
without  a  generous  hope,  and  to  effortB  in  which 
there  is  no  more  moral  life  than  that  which  is  found 
in  the  business  and  labors  of  the  unfevored  and  im- 
aspiring  many?  No — but  if  the  inquiry  have  not 
been  on  just  grounds  satisfactorily  answered,  we  may 
refer  confidently  our  youth  to  that  nature  of  which  he 
deems  himself  an  enthusiastic  follower,  and  one  who 
wishes  to  continue  no  less  faithful  and  enthusiastic— 
We  would  tell  him  that  there  are  paths  which  he 
has  not  trodden;  recesses  which  he  has  not  pene- 
trated, that  there  is  a  beauty  which  he  has  not  seen, 
a  pathos  which  he  has  not  felt— a  sublimity  to  which 
he  hath  not  been  raised.  If  he  have  trembled  be- 
cause there  has  occasionally  taken  place  in  him  a 
{  lapse  of  which  he  is  conscious ;  if  he  foresee  open 
'  or  secret  attacks,  which  he  has  had  intimations  that 
he  will  neither  be  strong  enough  to  resist,  nor  watch- 
ful enough  to  elude,  let  him  not  hastily  ascribe  this 
weakness,  this  deficiency,  and  the  painful  apprehen- 
sbns  accompanying  them,  in  any  degree  to  the  virtues 
or  noble  qualities  with  which  youth  by  nature  is  fur* 
nished ;  but  let  him  first  be  assured,  before  he  looks 
about  for  the  means  of  attaining  the  insight,  the  die* 
criminating  powers,  and  the  confirmed  wisdom  of 
manhood,  that  his  soul  has  more  to  demand  of  the 
appropriate  excellencies  of  j^uth,  than  youth  has  yei 
supplied  to  it ;— that  the  evil  under  which  he  laboia 
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■  not  a  ■uperabondance  of  the  Inatincta  and  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  that  age,  hot  a  &IUng  short,  or  a 
failure. — But  what  can  he  gain  from  this  admonition  ? 
he  eamiot  recall  past  time;  he  cannot  begin  his 
journey  afresh ;  he  cannot  untwist  the  links  by  which, 
in  no  uodolightful  harroooy,  images  and  sentiments 
are  wedded  in  his  mind.  Granted  that  the  sacred 
light  of  childhood  is  and  must  be  ibr  him  no  more 
than  a  remembrance.  He  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
remanded  to  nature ;  and  with  trust-worthy  hopes ; 
fiMinded  less  upon  his  sentient  than  upon  his  intelleo- 
tual  being— to  nature,  as  leading  on  insensibly  to  the 
aociety  of  reason ;  but  to  reason  and  will,  as  leading 
back  to  the  wisdom  of  nature.  A  re-union,  in  this 
mder  accomplished,  will  bring  reformation  and  a 
timely  support;  and  the  two  powers  of  reason  and 
nature,  thus  reciprocally  teacher  and  taught,  may 
advance  together  in  a  track  to  which  there  is  no 
limit 

We  have  been  discoursing  (by  implication  at  least) 
of  infitncy,  childhood,  boyhood,  and ,  youth,  of  plea- 
•ures  Ijring  upon  the  unfolding  intellect  plenteously 
•8  morning  dew  drops— of  knowledge  inhaled  insen- 
sibly like  the  fragrance— of  dispositions  stealing  into 
the  spirit  like  music  from  unknown  quarters — of  im- 
ages uncalled  for  and  rising  up  like  exhalations— of 
hopes  plucked  like  beautiful  wild  flowers  from  the 
ruined  tombs  that  border  the  highways  of  aoUquity, 
to  make  a  garland  for  a  living  forehead : — in  a  iKord, 
we  have  been  treating  of  nature  as  a  teacher  of 
truth  through  joy  and  through  gladness,  and  as  a 
creatress  of  the  faculties  by  a  process  of  smoothness 
and  delight  We  have  made  no  mention  of  fear, 
shame,  sorrow,  nor  of  ungovernable  and  vexing 
thoughts;  because,  although  these  have  been  and 
have  done  mighty  service,  they  are  overlooked  in 
that  stage  of  life  when  youth  is  passing  into  manhood 
—overlooked,  or  forgotten.  We  now  apply  for  suc- 
cor which  we  need,  to  a  faculty  that  works  afler  a 
difierent  course :  that  faculty  is  Reason :  she  gives 
more  spontaneously,  but  she  seeks  for  more ;  she 
works  by  thought  through  feeling ;  yet  in  thoughts 
ahe  begins  and  ends. 

A  familiar  incident  may  elucidate  this  contrast  in 
the  operations  of  nature,  may  render  plain  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  process  of  intellectual  improven^ents, 
the  reverse  of  that  which  nature  pursues,  is  by  reason 
introduced:  There  never  perhaps  existed  a  school- 
boy who,  having  when  he  retired  to  rest,  carelessly 
blown  out  his  candle,  and  having  chanced  to  notice, 
as  he  lay  upon  his  bed  in  the  ensuing  darkness,  the 
sullen  light  which  had  survived  the  extinguished 
£aroc,  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  watch  that 
light  as  if  his  mind  were  bound  to  it  by  a  spell.  It 
fades  anu  revives — gathers  to  a  point— eeems  as  if  it 
would  go  out  in  a  moment  —  again  recovers  its 
strength,  nay  becomes  brighter  than  before :  it  con- 
tinues to  shine  with  an  endurance,  which  in  its  ap- 
parent weakness  is  a  mystery — it  protracts  its  exist- 
ence so  long,  clinging  to  the  power  which  supports 
it,  that  the  observer,  who  had  laid  down  in  his  bed 
so  easy-minded,  becomes  sad  and  melancholy:  his 
fljrmpathict  are  touched — it  ia  to  him  an  intimatioo 


and  an  image  of  departing  human  lile, — ^the  thoiq|ht 
comes  nearer  to  him — it  is  the  life  of  a  venerated 
parent,  of  a  beloved  Ivother  or  sister,  or  of  an  aged 
domestic ;  who  are  gone  to  the  grave,  or  whose  dcs 
liny  it  soon  may  be  thus  to  linger,  thus  to  hai^  upon 
the  last  point  of  mortal  existence,  thus  finally  to  de- 
part and  he  seen  no  more.  This  is  nature  teaching 
seriously  and  sweetly  through  the  aflectioro — melt- 
ing the  heart,  and,  through  that  instinct  of  tenderaen. 
developing  the  understanding. — In  this  instance  the 
object  of  solicitude  is  the  bodily  life  of  another.  Let 
us  accompany  this  same  boy  to  that  period  between 
jrouth  and  manhood,  when  a  solicitude  may  be 
awakened  for  the  moral  life  of  himaelC — Are  there 
any  powers  by  which,  beginning  with  a  sense  of  in- 
ward decay  that  aflects  not  however  the  natural  Ufa, 
he  could  call  to  mind  the  same  image  and  hang  over 
it  with  an  equal  interest  as  a  vkible  type  of  his  own 
perishing  spirit?  —  Oh!  surely,  if  the  being  of  the 
individual  he  under  his  own  care  —  if  it  be  his  fast 
care  —  if  duty  begin  finom  the  point  of  accountaUe- 
ncas  to  our  conscience,  and  through  that  to  God  and 
human  nature ;  —  if  without  such  primary  sense  of 
duty,  all  secondary  care  of  teacher,  of  friend,  or  pa- 
rent, must  be  baseless  and  fruitless ;  if,  lastly,  the 
motions  of  the  soul  transcend  in  worth  those  of  the 
animal  functions,  nay  give  to  them  their  sole  value; 
then  truly  are  there  such  powers  :  and  the  image  of 
the  dying  taper  may  be  recalled  and  contemplated, 
though  with  no  sadness  in  the  nerves,  no  di^nsitkii 
to  tears,  no  unconquerable  sighs,  yet  with  a  melan- 
choly in  the  soul,  a  sinking  inward  into  ourselves 
from  thought  to  thought,  a  steady  remonstrance,  and 
a  high  resolve. — Let  then  the  youth  go  back,  as  oe> 
casion  will  permit  to  nature  and  to  solitude,  thai 
admonished  by  reason,  and  relying  upon  this  newly 
acquired  support.  A  world  of  fresh  sensations  will 
gradually  open  upon  him  as  his  mind  puts  off  its  m- 
firmities,  and  as  instead  of  being  propelled  restlessly 
towards  others  in  admiratno,  or  too  hasty  love,  he 
makes  it  his  prime  business  to  understand  himself 
New  sensations,  I  affirm,  will  be  opened  out — pure, 
and  sanctioned  by  that  reason  which  is  their  original 
author;  and  precious  feelings  of  disinterested,  thatii 
self-disregarding  joy  and  love  may  be  regenerated 
and  restored  : — and,  in  this  sense,  he  may  be  said  to 
measure  back  the  track  of  life  he  has  trod. 

In  such  dispoeition  of  mind  let  the  youth  return  to 
the  visible  universe :  and  to  con*''»78ation  with  an- 
cient books ;  and  to  those,  if  such  there  be,  which  m 
the  present  day  breathe  the  ancient  spirit ;  and  let 
him  feed  upon  that  beauty  which  unfolds  itself,  met 
to  his  eye  as  it  sees  carelessly  the  things  which  can- 
not pocwibly  go  unseen,  and  are  remembered  or  not 
as  accident  ^all  decide,  but  to  the  thinking  mind , 
which  searches,  discovers,  and  treasures  up, — infusing 
by  meditation  into  the  objects  with  which  it  converses 
an  intellectual  life ;  whereby  they  remain  planted  in 
the  memory,  now,  and  for  ever.  Hitherto  the  youth, 
1  suppose,  has  been  content  for  the  roost  part  to  look 
at  his  own  mind,  afler  the  manner  in  which  he  ranges 
along  the  stars  in  the  firmament  with  naked  unaided 
sight :  let  him  now  apply  the  taleaoope  of  art— to  caU 
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the  invinble  ttan  oat  of  their  hiding  placet ;  and  let 
him  endeavor  to  look  through  the  lyateni  of  his  be- 
ing, with  the  organ  of  reaaon ;  summoned  to  pene- 
trate, as  far  aa  it  has  power,  in  disooveiy  of  the 
impelling  forces  and  the  governing  laws. 

These  expectations  are  not  immoderate :  they  de- 
mand nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  a  few 
plain  truths ;  namely,  that  knowledge  efficacious  for 
the  production  of  virtue  is  the  ultimate  end  of  ail 
eflbrt,  the  sole  dispenser  of  complacency  and  repose. 
A  perception  also  is  implied  of  the  inherent  superior* 
ity  of  contemplation  to  action.  The  Feiknd  does  not 
in  this  contradict  his  own  words,  where  he  has  said 
heretofore,  that  "  doubtless  it  is  nobler  to  act  than  to 
think.*'  In  those  words,  it  was  his  purpose  to  censure 
that  barren  contemplation,  which  rests  satisfied  with 
itself  in  cases  where  the  thoughts  are  of  such  quality 
that  they  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  imbodied  in  action. 
But  he  speaks  now  of  the  general  superiority  of 
thought  10  action : — as  proceeding  and  governing  all 
action  that  moves  to  salutary  purposes ;  and,  secondly, 
as  leading  to  elevation,  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
individual  mind,  and  to  a  consistency  or  harmony  of 
the  being  within  itself,  which  no  outward  agency  can 
reach  to  disturb  or  to  impairs— and  lastly,  as  pro- 
ducing works  of  pure  science ;  or  of  t^  combined 
faculties  of  imagination,  feeling,  and  reason ; — works 
which,  both  from  their  independence  in  their  origin 
apon  accident,  their  nature,  their  duration,  and  the 
wkle  spread  of  their  influence,  are  entitled  rightly  to 
take  place  of  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent  deeds 
ef  heroes,  statesmen,  legislators,  or  warriors. 

Yet,  beginning  from  the  perception  of  this  estab- 
lished superiority,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  youth, 
whom  we  wish  to  guide  and  encourage,  is  to  be  in- 
sensible to  those  influences  of  wealth,  or  rank,  or  sta- 
tion, by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  swayed.  Our 
ejres  have  not  been  fixed  upon  virtue  which  lies  apart 
fiom  human  nature,  or  transcends  it.  In  fact  there 
ia  no  such  virtue.  We  neither  suppoaa  nor  wish  him 
to  undervalue  or  slight  these  distinctions  as  modes  of 
power,  things  that  may  enable  him  to  be  more  useful 
to  his  contemporaries ;  nor  as  gratifications  that  may 
confer  dignity  upon  his  living  person ;  and,  through 
him,  upon  those  who  love  him ;  nor  as  they  may  con- 
nect his  name,  through  a  family  to  be  founded  by  his 
suocess,  in  a  closer  chain  of  gratitude  with  some  por> 
tion  of  posterity,  who  shall  speak  of  him,  as  among 
their  ancestry,  with  a  more  tender  interest  than  the 
mere  general  bond  of  patriotism  or  humanity  would 
supply.  We  suppose  no  indiflerence  to,  much  less  a 
contempt  of,  these  rewards ;  but  let  them  have  their 
due  place ;  let  it  bo  ascertained,  when  the  soul  is 
searched  into,  that  they  are  only  an  auxiliary  motive 
to  exertion,  never  the  principal  or  originating  force. 
If  this  be  too  much  to  expect  from  a  youth  who,  I 
take  for  granted,  possesses  no  ordinary  endowments, 
and  whom  circumstances  with  respect  to  the  more 
dangerous  passions  have  favored,  then,  indeed,  must 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  country  be  wasted  away :  then 
would  our  institutions  be  deplorable;  and  the  educa- ! 
tion  prevalent  among  us  utterly  vile  and  debasing.     ■ 

But   my  Correspondent,  who  drew  forth  theae  . 
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thoughts,  has  said  rightly,  that  the  character  of  the  age 
may  not  without  injustice  be  thus  branded :  he  will 
not  deny  that,  without  speaking  of  other  countriM^ 
there  is  in  these  islands,  in  the  departments  of  natniml 
philosophy,  q€  mechanic  ingenuity,  in  the  general 
activities  of  the  country,  and  in  the  particular  excd- 
lence  of  individual  minds,  in  high  stations  civil  or 
military,  enough  to  excite  admiration  and  love  in  the 
sober-minded,  and  more  than  enough  to  intoxicate 
the  jTouthful  and  inexperienced.  I  will  compare, 
then,  an  aspiring  youth,  leaving  the  schools  in  which 
he  has  been  disciplined,  and  preparing  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  concerns  of  the  world,  I  will  compare  him  in 
this  season  of  eager  admiration,  to  a  newly-invested 
knight  appearing  with  his  blank  nnsignalized  shield, 
upon  some  day  of  solemn  tournament,  at  the  Coart 
of  the  Fairy-queen,  as  that  sovereignty  was  conceived 
to  exist  by  the  moral  and  imaginative  genius  of  oar 
divine  Spenser.  He  does  not  himself  immediately 
enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant,  but  he  looks  round  him 
with  a  beating  heart :  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous  pa- 
geantry, the  banners,  the  impresses,  the  ladies  of 
overcoming  beauty,  the  peraoos  of  the  knights— now 
first  seen  by  him,  the  fiune  of  whose  actions  is  cai^ 
ried  by  the  traveller,  like  merchandise,  through  the 
world ;  and  resounded  upon  the  harp  of  the  minstreL 
— ^Bnt  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  this  comparison. 
If  a  youth  were  to  begin  his  career  in  such  an  as- 
semblage, with  such  examples  to  guide  and  to  ani- 
mate, it  will  be  pleaded,  there  should  be  no  cause 
for  apprehension :  he  could  not  folter,  he  could  not  be 
misled.  But  ours  is,  notwithstanding  its  manifold 
excellencies,  a  degenerate  age :  and  recreant  knights 
are  among  us  far  outnumbering  the  true.  A  fiilsa 
Gloriana  in  these  days  imposes  worthless  services, 
which  they  who  perform  them,  in  their  blindnesi^ 
know  not  to  be  such ;  and  which  are  recompensed  by 
rewards  as  worthless — ^yet  eagerly  grasped  at,  as  if 
they  were  the  immortal  guerdon  of  virtue. 

I  have  in  this  declaration  insensibly  overstepped 
the  limits  which  I  had  determined  not  a>  piiss ;  let 
be  forgiven :  for  it  is  hope  which  hath  carried 
forward.  In  such  a  mixed  assemblage  as  uur  age 
presents,  with  its  genuine  merit  and  its  large  over* 
balance  of  alloy.  I  may  boldly  ask  into  what  errors, 
either  with  respect  to  person  or  thing,  could  a  young 
man  fall,  who  had  sincerely  entered  upon  the  couise 
of  moral  discipline  which  hos  been  recommended, 
and  to  which  the  condition  of  youth,  it  has  been 
proved,  is  favorable  ?  His  opinions  could  no  wher* 
deceive  him  beyond  the  point  to  which,  after  a  seA* 
s(Mi,  he  would  find  that  it  was  salutary  for  him  to 
have  been  deceived.  For,  as  that  man  cannot  set  m 
right  value  upon  health  who  has  never  known  sick- 
ness, nor  feel  the  blessing  of  ease  who  has  been 
through  his  life  a  stranger  to  pain,  so  can  there  be  uu 
confirmed  and  passionate  love  of  truth  for  him  who 
\\pM  not  experienced  tlio  hollownoss  of  error. — Range 
against  each  other  as  advocates,  oppose  as  combilp 
ants,  two  several  intellects,  each  strenuously  assert- 
ing doctrines  which  he  sincerely  believes ;  but  the 
one  contending  for  the  worth  and  beauty  of  that  gaiw 
nent  which  the  other  has  outgrown  and  cast  mwmf 
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Mark  the  superiority,  the  ease,  the  dignity,  on  the 
■de  of  the  more  advanced  mind,  how  he  overloolu 
hia  subject,  oommanda  it  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence, and  hath  the  same  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
tenets  which  his  advermry.  with  impetuous  xeal,  but 
in  confusion  also,  and  thrown  oflf  his  guard  at  every 
turn  of  the  argument,  is  laboring  to  maintain !  If  it 
be  a  question  of  the  fine  arts  (poetry  for  instance)  the 
riper  mind  not  only  sees  that  his  opponent  is  deceived ; 
but,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  sees  how  he  is 
deceived.  The  imagination  stands  before  him  witii 
all  its  imperfections  laid  open ;  as  duped  by  shows, 
enslaved  by  words,  corrupted  by  mistaken  delicacy 
and  fiilse  refinement,— as  not  having  even  attended 
with  care  to  the  reports  of  the  senses,  and  therefore 
deficient  grossly  in  the  rudiments  of  her  own  power. 
He  has  noted  how,  as  a  supposed  necessary  condition, 
the  understanding  sleeps  in  order  that  the  fancy  may 
dream.  Studied  in  the  history  of  society  and  verMd 
in  the  secret  laws  of  thought,  he  can  pass  regularly 
through  all  the  gradations,  can  pierce  infallibly  all 
the  windings,  which  false  taste  through  ages  has  pur- 
med — from  the  very  time  when  first,  through  inex- 
perience, heedlessness,  or  afllectation,  she  took  her 
departure  from  the  side  of  Truth,  her  original  pa- 
rent.  Can  a  disputant  thus  accoutred  be  with- 
stood?— to  whom,  further,  every  movement  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  antagonist  is  revealed  by  the  light  of 
his  own  experience ;  who,  therefore,  sympathises  with 
weakness  gently,  and  wins  his  way  by  forbearance; 
and  hath,  when  needful,  an  irresistible  power  of 
onset, — arising  from  gratitude  to  the  truth  which  he 
vindicates,  not  merely  as  a  positive  good  for  man- 
kind, but  as  his  own  especial  rescue  and  redemption. 

I  might  here  conclude :  but  my  Correspondent  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  letter,  has  written  so  feelingly 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  m  his  estimation, 
from  a  living  instructor,  that  I  must  not  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  a  word  of  direct  notice.  The 
Friend  cited,  some  time  ago,  a  passage  from  the  prose 
works  of  Milton,  eloquently  describing  the  manner 
\4n  which  good  and  evil  grow  up  together  in  the  field 
of  the  world  almost  inseparably ;  and  insisting,  conse- 
quently, upon  the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  as 
necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  Truth. 

If  this  be  so,  and  I  have  been  reasoning  to  the  same 
eflfect  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  fact,  and  the 
thoughts  which  it  may  suggest,  will,  if  rightly  applied, 
tend  to  moderate  an  anxiety  for  the  guidance  of  a 
more  experienced  or  superior  mind.  The  advantage, 
where  it  is  possessed,  is  far  from  being  an  absolute 
good :  nay,  such  a  preceptor,  ever  at  hand,  might 
prove  an  oppression  not  to  be  thrown  off,  and  a  fatal 
hinderance.  Grant  that  in  the  general  tenor  of  his 
intercourse  with  his  pupil  he  is  forbearing  and  cir- 
cumspect, inasmuch  as  he  is  rich  in  that  knowledge 
(above  all  other  necessary  for  a  teacher)  which  can- 
not exist  without  a  liveliness  of  memory,  preserving 
for  him  an  unbroken  image  of  the  winding,  excursive, 
and  often  retrograde  course,  along  which  his  own  in- 
tellect has  passed.  Grant  that,  furnished  with  these 
disUoct  remembrances,  he  wishes  that  the  mind  of 


his  pupil  should  be  free  to  luxuriate  in  the  enjoy 
ments,  loves,  and  admirations  appropriated  to  its  age, 
that  he  is  not  in  haste  to  kill  what  he  knows  will  in  doe 
time  die  of  itself;  or  be  transmuted,  and  put  on  a  no- 
bler form  and  higher  faculties  otherwise  unattaina* 
ble.  In  a  word,  that  the  teacher  is  governed  habiu 
ually  by  the  wisdom  of  patience  waiting  with  plea- 
sure. Yet  perceiving  how  much  the  outward  help 
of  art  can  faciUtate  the  progress  of  nature,  he  may  be 
betrayed  into  many  unnecessary  or  pernicious  mis- 
takes  where  he  deems  his  interference  warranted  by 
substantial  experience.  And  in  spite  of  all  his  cau- 
tion, remarks  may  drop  insensibly  from  him  whidi 
may  wither  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil  a  generous  tym' 
pathy,  destroy  a  sentiment  of  ap(»obation  or  dislike, 
not  merely  innocent  but  salutary ;  and  for  the  expe* 
rienced  disciple  how  many  pleasures  may  thus  be  cot 
oS^  what  joy,  what  admiration  and  what  love!  while 
in  their  stead  are  introduced  into  the  ingenuous  miod 
mi^ivings,  a  mistrust  of  its  own  evidence,  dnposi- 
tions  to  affect  to  feel  where  there  can  be  no  real  feel- 
ing, indecisive  judgments,  a  aupentructure  of  opin- 
ions that  has  no  base  to  support  it,  and  words,  uttered 
by  rote  with  the  impertinence  of  a  parrot  or  a  mock- 
ing-bird, yet  which  may  iK>t  be  listened  to  with  the 
same  indiflbrence,  as  Uiey  cannot  be  heard  without 
some  feeUng  of  moral  diHipprobation. 

These  results,  I  contend,  whatever  may  be  the  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  such  an  enlightened  Teacher, 
are  in  their  degree  inevitable.  And  by  this  process, 
humility  and  docile  dispositions  may  exist  towards  the 
Master,  endued  as  he  is  with  the  power  which  per- 
sonal presence  confers ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
will  be  Uable  to  overstep  their  due  bounds,  and  to 
degenerate  into  passiveness  and  prostration  of  mind. 
This  towards  him !  while,  with  respect  to  other  liv- 
ing men,  nay  even  to  the  mighty  spirits  of  past  times, 
there  may  be  associated  with  such  weakness  a  Yfwat 
of  modesty  and  humility.  Insensibly  may  steal  in 
presumption  and  a  habit  of  sitting  in  judgment  in 
cases  where  no  sentiment  ought  to  have  existed  bat 
diffidence  or  veneration.  Such  virtues  are  the  sacred 
attributes  of  Youth ;  its  appropriate  calling  is  not  to 
distinguish  in  the  fear  of  being  dec^ved  or  degraded, 
not  to  analyze  with  scrupulous  minuteness,  but  to  ac- 
cumulate in  genial  confidence ;  its  instinct,  its  safety, 
its  benefit,  its  glory,  is  to  love,  to  admire,  to  feel,  and 
to  labor.  Nature  has  irrevocably  decreed,  that  our 
prime  dependence  in  all  stages  of  life  after  Infimcy 
and  Childhood  have  been  passed  through  (nor  do  I 
know  that  this  latter  ought  to  be  excepted)  must  be 
upon  our  own  minds ;  and  that  the  way  to  knowledge 
shall  be  long,  difficult,  winding,  and  oftentimes  re- 
turning upon  itself. 

What  has  been  said  is  a  mere  sketch ;  and  that  only 
of  a  part  of  the  interesting  country  into  which  we 
have  been  led :  but  my  Correspondent  will  be  able 
to  enter  the  paths  that  have  been  pointed  out  Shouki 
he  do  this  and  advance  steadily  for  a  while,  he  need 
not  fear  any  deviations  from  the  truth  which  will  be 
finally  injurious  to  him.  He  will  not  long  have  his 
admiration  fixed  upon  unworthy  objects ;  he  will  ntt- 
ther  be  clogged  ix>r  drawn  aside  by  the  love  of  finendi 
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1,  betraying  hit  undentanding  throagh  hia 
;  he  will  neither  be  bowed  down  by  oon- 
arrangementa  of  manners  producing  too  oP 
ess  decency :  nor  will  the  rock  of  hia  spirit 
y  in  the  endless  beating  of  the  waves  of 
:  neither  will  that  portion  of  his  own  tiine, 
muRt  surrender  to  labors  by  which  his  live- 
0  be  earned  or  his  social  duties  performed, 
[table  to  himself  indirectly,  while  it  is  di- 
ful  to  others :  for  that  time  has  been  prima- 
idered  through  an  act  of  obedience  to  a  mo- 
MUblished  by  himself,  and  therefore  be 
n  also  along  the  orbit  of  perfect  liberty. 
«  remembered,  that  the  advice  requested 
elate, to  the  government  of  the  more  dan- 
■ions,  or  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
wrong  as  acknowledged  by  the  universal 
9  of  mankind.  I  may  therefore  assure  my 
Correspondent,  if  he  will  endeavor  to  look 
ilf  in  the  maimer  in  which  I  have  exhorted 


him  to  do,  that  in  him  the  wish  will  be  realized,  to 
him  in  due  time  the  prayer  granted,  which  waa  at* 
tared  by  that  living  Teacher  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
gratitude  as  a  bene&ctor,  when,  in  his  character  of  a 
philosophical  JPoet,  having  thought  of  Morality  as  im- 
pl3ring  in  its  essence  voluntary  obedience,  and  pro- 
ducing the  eflect  of  order,  he  transfers  in  the  trana* 
port  of  imagination,  the  law  of  moral  to  physical  na- 
tures, and  having  contemplated,  through  the  medium 
of  that  order,  all  modes  of  existence  as  subservient  to 
one  spirit,  concludes  his  addre«  to  the  power  of  Duty 
in  the  following  words : 

To  humbler  fonctioas,  awful  Power ! 

1  eali  th«e :  I  mrielf  conmiwid 

Unto  tby  guidance  from  this  hour ; 

Oh.  let  my  waakosM  htve  so  end ! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 

The  ■piritof  Mlf-nerifice ; 

The  confidence  of  reaten  five! 

And  in  the  Ugkt  ef  Tnik  tku  BemdmMnUimslimI 

w.ir. 


Cfir  ffvitnn. 


SECTION    THE    SECOND. 


ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  MORALS  AND  RELIGION, 

AND  THE 
INE  OF  THE  MIND  REQUISITE  FOR  A  TRUE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  SAME 


.  the  Kcminc  and  aelf-pleaainf  wiedom  of  our  times  eonaila  much  in  caviOinff  and  oiunslly  eaipinff  at  all  tUafS 
iffht,  and  that  there  are  many  who  eameetly  bunt  after  the  i»ubUcke  fame  of  Leamioff  and  Judgment  by  this 
d  and  despicable  path,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  tread  with  at  much  confidence  as  folly :  for  that,  ofleo- 
Bicb  they  vainly  and  niuuatly  brand  with  opprobrie,  outlives  their  fate,  and  flourbheth  when  it  ia  forgot  that  ever 
,  as  tkevt  had  Being.  —  Z>0dicaliMi  U  Lord  Herbert  d"  Aethreet  Panw'e  Worke  hw  Tkomae  Jekneen,  Os 
I«r,  1634. 


ESSAY  I. 


»t  but  look  up  with  reverence  to  the  advaaeed 
>f  the  naturaliata  and  moralists  in  highest  repute 
ui :  and  wish  they  bad  been  heightened  by  a  more 
nciple.  which  had  crowned  all  their  various  sciences 
principal  scienee,  and  in  their  brave  strayings  after 
pt  ibem  to  belter  fortune  than  only  to  meet  with 
Imaidi.  and  kept  them  ftom  the  Ate  of  Ulysna. 
Kieriog  Ibrouffh  the  diadea  SMt  all  the  fbosta,  yet 

I  aee  the  queen. J.  H.  (JOHN  HALL  t)  hie 

»  the  ParUament  tfEn^Umd  eeneenung  Ue  JMr 
nt  nf  Learning. 


■eceding  section  had  for  its  express  object  the 
I  of  our  duty  as  dtizena,  or  morality  aa  ap> 
olitMi.    Aocording  to  hia  aehoBM  thai*  »- 


mained  for  the  F&iknd  first,  to  treat  of  the  prindplei 
of  morality  generally,  and  then  on  thoae  of  religioii. 
But  since  the  commencement  of  this  editioo,  the 
queatioa  has  repeatedly  arisen  in  my  mind,  whether 
morality  can  be  said  to  have  any  princi|Je  distinguish- 
able from  religion,  or  religion  any  substance  divisible 
from  morality  f  Or  should  I  attempt  to  distinguish 
them  by  their  objects,  so  that  morality  were  the  reli- 
gion which  we  owe  to  things  and  persons  of  this  life, 
and  religion  our  morality  toward  God  and  the  perm»> 
nent  concerns  of  our  own  souls,  and  those  of  oar  bro- 
thren :  yet  it  would  be  evident,  that  the  latter  moat 
involve  the  former,  while  any  pretence  to  the  former 
without  the  latter  would  be  aa  bold  a  mockeiy  as,  if 
having  withheld  an  estate  from  the  rightful  owner. 
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we  should  seek  to  appeftse  our  con■ciefx^e  bjr  tfie 
plea,  that  we  had  not  fiuled  to  bestow  alms  on  him 
in  his  beggary.  It  was  never  my  purpose,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  want  of  the  age,  to  bnng  toge> 
ther  the  niles  and  inducements  of  worldly  prudence. 
But  to  substitute  these  for  the  laws  of  reason  and  con- 
science,  or  even  to  confound  them  under  one  name, 
is  a  prejudice,  say  rather  a  profanatimi,  which  I  be- 
came more  and  more  reluctant  to  flatter  by  even  an 
appearance  of  assent,  though  it  were  only  in  a  point 
of  form  and  technical  arrangement. 

At  a  time,  when  my  thoughts  were  thus  employed, 
I  met  with  a  volume 'of  old  tracts,  published  during 
the  interval  from  the  captivity  of  Charles  the  First  to 
the  restoration  of  his  son.  Since  my  earliest  manhood 
it  had  been  among  my  fondest  regrets,  that  a  more 
direct  and  frequent  reference  had  not  been  made  by 
our  historians  to  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  flying 
sheets  of  that  momentous  period,  during  which  all 
the  possible  forms  of  truth  and  error  (the  latter  being 
themselves  far  the  greater  part  caricatures  of  truth) 
bubbled  up  on  the  surface  of  the  public  mind,  as  in 
the  ferment  of  a  chaos.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  notion  or  a  fancy,  in  politics,  ethics,  theology, 
or  even  in  physics  and  physiology,  which  had  not  been 
anticipated  by  the  men  of  that  age :  in  this  as  in  most 
other  respects  sharply  contrasted  with  the  products 
of  the  French  revolution,  which  was  scarcely  more 
characterized  by  its  sanguinary  and  sensual  abomina- 
tions than  (to  borrow  the  words  of  an  eminent  living 
poet)  by 

A  dreary  want  at  once  of  books  and  mso. 

The  parliament's  army  was  not  wholly  composed  of 
mere  fanatics.  There  was  no  mean  proportion  of  en- 
thusiasts: and  that  enthusiasm  must  have  been  of  no 
ordinary  grandeur,  which  could  draw  from  a  common 
•oldier,  in  an  address  to  his  comrades,  such  a  dissua- 
■ve  from  acting  in  **  the  cruel  spirit  of  fear !"  such 
words  and  such  sentiments,  as  are  contained  in  the 
following  extract  which  I  would  fain  rescue  from 
oblivion,*  both  for  the  honor  of  our  fore-fathers,  and 
in  proof  of  the  intense  difllerence  between  the  repub- 
licans of  that  period,  and  the  democrats,  or  rather  de- 
magogues, of  the  present  "I  judge  it  ten  times 
more  honorable  for  a  single  person,  in  witnessing  a 
truth  to  oppose  the  world  in  its  power,  wisdom  and 
authority,  this  standing  its  full  strength,  and  he  singly 
and  nakedly,  than  fighting  many  battles  by  force  of 
arms,  and  gaining  them  all.  I  have  no  life  but  truth : 
and  if  truth  be  advanced  by  my  suflfering,  then  my 
lifo  also.  If  truth  live,  I  live :  injustice  live,  I  live : 
and  these  cannot  die,  but  by  any  man's  sufibring  for 
hem  are  enlarged,  enthroned.  Death  cannot  hurt 
me.  I  sport  with  him,  am  above  his  reach.  I  live 
an  immortal  life.  What  we  have  within,  that  only 
can  we  see  without    I  cannot  gee  death  ;  and  he  that 

*Th«  more  so  beeaaw  svsry  year  coflfunica  its  qaola. 
The  late  Sir  Wiirred  Lawson's  predecenor.  from  aome 
pique  or  other,  left  a  large  and  unique  collection,  of  the 
pamphlets  publwhed  from  the  commencement  of  the  Parlia- 
saent  war  to  the  restoration,  to  his  butler,  and  it  supplied  the 
efaaadlera*  and  druf fista'  shops  of  Pearitb  sad  Kendal  for 


hath  not  his  freedom  is  a  slave.  He  is  in  the  arms  of 
that  the  phantom  of  which  he  beholdeth  and  seem- 
eth  to  himself  to  flee  from.  Thus,  you  see  that  the 
king  hath  a  will  to  redeem  his  present  loss.  Yon  see 
it  by  means  of  tfie  lust  after  pr>wer  in  your  own 
hearts.  For  my  part  I  condemn  his  unlawful  seeking 
aAerit  I  condemn  his  falsehood  and  indirectnesi 
therein.  But  if  he  should  not  endeavor  the  restoring 
of  the  kingliness  to  the  realm,  and  the  dignity  (^  iti 
kings,  he  were  fahw  to  his  trust,  false  to  the  majesty 
of  God  that  he  is  intrusted  with.  The  desire  of  re- 
covering his  loss  is  jturtiflable.  Tea.  I  should  con- 
demn him  as  unbelieving  and  pusillanimous,  if  he 
should  not  hope  for  it  But  here  is  his  misery  and 
yours  too  at  present  that  ye  art  unbelieving  and  pa- 
sillanimous,  and  are,  both  alike,  pursuing  things  of 
hope  in  the  spirit  of  fear.  Thus  you  condemn  the 
parliament  for  acknowledging  the  king*s  power  so  fiur 
as  to  seek  to  him  by  a  treaty ;  while  by  taking  sorb 
pains  against  him  you  manifest  your  own  belief  that 
he  hath  a  great  power — which  is  a  wonder,  that  a 
prince  despoiled  of  all  his  authority,  naked,  a  prison- 
er, destitute  of  all  friends  and  helps,  wholly  at  the 
disposal  of  others,  tied  and  bound  too  with  all  obliga- 
tions that  a  parliament  can  imagine  to  hold  him, 
should  yet  be  such  a  terror  to  you,  and  fright  you  into 
such  a  large  remonstrance,  and  such  perilous  proceed- 
ings to  save  yourselves  from  him.  Either  there  is 
some  strange  power  in  him,  or  you  are  full  of  fear 
that  are  so  aflected  with  a  shadow. 

But  aa  you  give  testimony  to  his  power,  so  yon 
take  a  course  to  advance  it ;  for  there  is  nothing  that 
hath  any  spark  of  God  in  it  but  the  more  it  is  sup 
pressed,  the  more  it  rises.  If  you  did  indeed  believe, 
that  the  original  of  power  were  in  the  people,  yoo 
would  believe  likewise  that  the  concessions  extorted 
from  the  king  would  rest  with  you,  as  doubtless,  sucii 
of  them  as  in  righteousness  ought  to  have  been  given, 
would  do;  but  that  your  violent  courses  disturb  the 
natural  order  of  things,  on  which  they  still  tend  to 
their  centre :  and  so  far  from  being  the  way  to  secore 
what  we  have  got  they  are  the  way  to  lose  them, 
and  (for  a  time  at  least)  to  set  up  princes  in  a  higher 
form  than  ever.  For  all  things  by  force  compelled 
from  their  nature  will  fly  back  with  the  greater  ea^ 
nestness  on  the  removal  of  that  force :  and  this,  in 
the  present  case,  must  soon  weary  itself  out,  and 
bath  no  lees  an  enemy  in  its  own  satiety  than  in  the 
disappointment  of  the  people. 

Again :  you  speak  of  the  king*8  reputation — and 
do  not  consider  that  the  more  3^00  crush  him.  the 
sweeter  the  fragrance  that  comes  from  him.  While 
he  suflfers,  the  spirit  of  God  and  glory  rests  upon  him. 
There  is  a  glory  and  a  freshness  sparkling  in  him  by 
sufllering,  an  excellency  that  was  hidden,  end  which 
you  have  drawn  out  And  naturally  men  are  ready 
to  pity  sufferers.  When  nothing  will  gain  roe,  afflic- 
tion will.  I  conf^  his  suflferings  make  siea  royalitr, 
who  never  cared  for  him.  He  that  doth  and  can 
sufller  shall  have  my  heart:  yon  had  it  while  you 
sufifered.  But  now  your  severe  punishment  of  hi& 
for  hifl  abuses  in  government,  and  your  own  usarpa- 
tiona,  will  not  only  win  the  bearta  of  the  people  to 
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opprewed  suflbring  king,  but  provoke  them  to 
e  against  jrou^as  having  robbed  them  of  the  inte^ 
which  they  hod  in  hia  royalty.    For  the  king  ia  in 

people,  and  the  people  in  the  king.  The  king's 
ng  IB  not  solitary,  but  as  he  is  in  union  with  his 
»ple,  who  are  his  strength  in  which  he  lives ;  and 


of  men,  therefore,  striving  to  make  themselves  abso- 
lute, and  to  owe  their  safety  to  their  strength,  and 
not  to  their  sympathy,  do  directly  war  against  God 
who  is  love,  peace,  and  a  general  good,  gives  being 
to  all  and  cherishes  all,  and,  therefore,  can  have  nei- 
ther peace  or  security.    But  we  being  enlarged  into 


people's  being  is  not  naked,  but  an  interest  in  the  *  the  largeness  of  God,  and  comprehending  all  things 


atnefls  and  wisdom  of  the  king  who  is  their  honor 
ich  lives  in  them.  And  though  yon  will  disjoin 
ifselves  from  kings,  God  will  not,  neither  will  I. 

I  is  King  of  kings,  kings'  and  princes'  God,  as 

II  a  people's,  theirs  as  well  as  ours,  apd  theirs 
inently  (as  the  speech  enforces,  God  of  Israel,  that 
[srael's  God  above  all  other  nations :  and  so  king 
kings,)  by  a  near  and  especial  kindred  and  com- 
Dion.  Kingliness  agrees  with  all  Christians,  who 
indeed  Christians^  For  they  are  themselves  of  a 
tl  nature,  made  kings  with  Christ,  and  cannot  but 
friends  to  it,  being  of  kin  to  it :  and  if  there  were 
kings  to  honor,  they  would  want  one  of  the  ap- 
iled  objects  to  bestow  that  fulness  of  honor  which 
1  their  breasts.  A  virtue  would  lie  unemployed 
bin  them,  and  in  [wison,  pining  and  restless  from 
want  of  its  outward  correlative.  It  is  a  bastard 
^on,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  migesty  and  the 
itness  of  the  most  splendid  monarch.    Such  spi- 

are  strangers  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
ber  they  know  not  the  glory  in  which  God  lives : 
they  are  of  narrow  minds  that  are  corrupt  them- 
res,  and  not  able  to  bear  greatness,  and  so  think 
t  God  will  not,  or  cannot  qualify  men  for  such 
li  places  with  correspondent  and  proportionable 
rer  and  goodness.  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  re* 
red  the  malignant  bodies  which  ecUpsed  the  royal 

•  and  mixed  their  bad  influences  with  his?  And 
old  you  eitinguish  the  sun  itself  to  secure  youi^ 
res  f  O  this  is  the  tpirii  of  bondage  to  fear,  and 
<^  love  and  a  tound  mind.  To  assume  the  office 
I  the  name  of  champions  for  the  common  interest, 
,  oi  Christ's  soldiers,  and  yet  to  act  for  self  safety, 
)  poor  and  mean  a  thing  that  it  must  produce  most 
I  and  absurd  actions,  the  scorn  of  the  old  pagans, 
for  Christians  who  in  all  things  are  to  love  their 
jhbor  as  themselves,  and  God  above  both,  it  is  of 
aflfiK^tions  the  unworthiesL  Let  me  be  a  fool  aiKl 
it,  if  BO  I  may  show  you,  while  it  is  yet  time,  a 

•  of  that  rest  and  security  which  I  and  (hose  of 
nme  spirit  enjoy,  and  which  you  have  turned 

w  backs  upon;  self,  like  a  banished  thing,  wan- 
ing in  strange  ways.  Fint,  then,  I  fear  no  party, 
interest,  for  I  love  all,  I  am  reconciled  to  all,  and 
rein  I  find  all  reconciled  to  me.  I  have  enmity  to 
m  but  the  son  of  perdition.  It  is  enmity  begets 
lenrity :  and  while  men  live  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
uty  to  any  party,  or  interest,  in  a  private,  divided, 
1  self  good,  there  will  be,  there  cannot  but  be, 
petual  wars:  except  that  one  particular  should 
to  ruin  all  other  parts  and  live  alone,  which  the 
fersal  must  not,  will  not  snfler.  For  to  admit  a 
t  to  devour  and  absorb  the  others,  were  to  destroy 
whole,  which  is  God's  presence  therein;  and 
h  a  mind  in  any  part  doth  not  only  fight  with 
mMr  part,  but  against  the  whole.  Etotj  fiMioo 
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in  our  bosoms  by  the  divine  spirit,  are  at  rest  widi 
all,  and  delight  in  all ;  (or  we  know  nothing  but  what 
is,  in  its  essence,  in  our  own  hearts.  Kings,  nobles, 
are  much  beloved  of  im,  because  they  are  in  us,  of 
us,  one  with  us,  we  aa  Christians  being  kings  and 
lords  by  the  anointing  of  God." 

But  such  sentiments,  it  will  be  said,  are  the  flights 
of  Speculative  Minds.  Be  it  so !  Yet  to  soar  is 
nobler  than  to  creep.  We  attach,  likewise,  some 
value  to  a  thing  on  the  mere  score  of  its  rarity ;  and 
Speculative  Minds,  alas!  have  been  rare,  though  not 
equally  rare,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  civilized 
man.  With  us  the  very  word  seems  to  have  abdi- 
cated its  legitimate  sense.  Instead  of  designating  a 
mind  so  constituted  and  disciplined  as  to  find  in  its 
own  wants  and  instincts  an  interest  in  truths  for  their 
truth's  bake,  it  is  now  used  to  signify  a  practical 
schemer,  one  who  ventures  beyond  the  bounds  of 
experience  in  the  formation  and  adoption  of  new 
ways  and  means  for  the  atuiinment  of  wealth,  or 
power.  To  possess  the  end  in  the  means,  as  it  is 
essential  to  morality  in  the  moral  world,  and  the  con- 
tra-distinciion  of  goodness  from  mere  prudence,  so  is 
it,  in  the  intellectual  worid,  the  moral  constituent  of 
genius,  and  that  by  which  true  genius  is  contra-dia- 
tinguished  from  mere  talent  {See  the  potUcript  at  the 
end  of  this  etmy.) 

The  man  of  talent,  who  is,  if  not  exclusively,  yet 
chiefly  and  characteristically  a  man  of  talent,  seeks 
and  values  the  means  wholly  in  relation  to  scMne  ob- 
ject not  therein  contained.  His  means  may  be  pe- 
culiar; but  his  ends  are  conventional,  and  commoo 
to  the  mafs  of  mankind.  Alas !  in  both  cases  alike, 
in  that  of  genius,  as  well  as  in  that  of  talent,  it  too 
often  happens,  that  this  diversity  in  the  "  moride**  of 
their  several  intellects,  extends  to  the  feelings  and 
impulses  properly  and  directly  moral,  to  iheir  dispo- 
sitions, habits,  and  maxims  of  conduct.  It  character- 
izes not  the  intellect  alone,  but  the  whole  man. 
The  one  substitutes  prudence  for  virtue,  legality  ia 
act  and  demeanor,  for  warmth  and  purity  of  heart: 
aiKl  too  frequently  becomes  jealous,  envious,  a  covet- 
er  of  other  men's  good  gifts,  and  a  detractor  from 
their  merits,  open  or  secretly,  aa  his  fears  or  hia  pa^ 
sions  chance  to  preponderate.* 


•AeeoTdinfto  the  priiMtiples  of  Bpvrxheiin't  Cninicweop/ 
(a  tebeine,  ihe  indieative  or  gnewunk  parts  of  which  have  a 
stronger  rapport  in  facta  than  tho  tbaory  in  raaaon  o^eooimoa 
aeose)  w«  aboald  find  in  the  akall  of  inch  an  iodividnal  the 
Off  ana  of  dreuMspeetion  and  appropriation  disproportioo- 
ately  iaria  and  prominent  eompared  with  those  of  ideaHtp 
and  heatvaltnca.  It  ia  certain  that  the  organ  ofappropriatioa 
or  (more  correctly)  the  part  of  the  skoll  asserted  to  besiiRiift- 
eanl  of  that  tendency  and  correspondent  to  the  organ,  is 
strikingly  large  in  a  cast  of  the  head  of  the  fsmons  Dr.  Dodd  t 
it  was  foond  of  eqaal  dimeasioa  ia  a  literary  araa. 
skaUpossisd  ths  isaaiussspisl  sws  ihsa  H  did  as 
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The  other,  on  the  contraiy,  might  remind  vm  of  the  man  had,  at  it  were,  two  yeniona  of  hit  Bible,  on 

lealots  ibr  legitimate  auccemon  after  the  decease  of  in  the  common  langaage  of  the  country,  another  in 

our  sixth  Edward,  who  not  content  with  having  acts,  objects,  and  products  of  hia  own  particular  oaft 

placed  the  rightful  sovereign  on  the  throne,  would  There  are  not  many  things  in  our  elder  popular  lilS' 

wreak  their  vengeance  on  **  the  meek  usurper,"  who  rature,  more  interesting  to  me  than  thoae  conteaim  or 

had   been  seated  on  it  by  a  will  against  which ;  Arooibean  eclogues,  between  workmen  for  the  so* 

she  had  herself  been  the  first  to  remonstrate.    For  perior  worth  and  dignity  of  their  several  callings, 

^ith  that  unhealthful  preponderance  of  impulse  over  '  which  used  to  be  sold  at  our  village  fairs,  in  stitched 

motive,  which,  though  no  part  of  genius,  is  too  often  sheets,  neither  untitled  or  undecorated.  though  with* 

its  accompaniment,  he  lives  in  continued  hostility  to  out  the  superfluous  costs  of  a  separate  title-page, 
prudence,  or  banishes  it  altogether;  and  thus  deprives       With  this  good  old  miner  1  was  once  walking 

virtue  of  her  guide  and  guardian,  her  prime  function-  through  a  awn-field  at  harvest  time,  when  that  part 

ary,yea.  the  very  organ  of  her  outward  life.    Hence  of  the  conversation  to  which  I  have  alluded,  took 

a  benevolence  that  squanders  its  shafts  and  atill  place.    At  times,  said  I,  when  3rou  were  delving  io 

misses  its  aim,  or  like  the  charmed  bullet  that,  level-  the  bowels  of  the  arid  mountain  or  fbodless  rock,  it 

led  at  the  wolf  brings  doviTi  the  shepherd !   Hence  must  have  occurred  to  your  mind  as  a  pleasant 

desultorinesB,  extremes,  exhaustion thought,  that  in  providing  the  scythe  and  sword  yoa 

And  thereof  comes  in  the  end  dt^pondeoey  end  madne. !  ^««  virtually  reaping  the  harvest  and  protecting  the 

WORDSWORTH.  harvest-man.    Ah !  he  replied  with  a  sigh,  that  gave 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  evils  »  f"^*®'  meaning  to  his  smile,  out  of  all  earthly 

are  the  disease  of  the  inaa,  while  the  recoitis  of  *'"«■  ^^^  <»™>  ^**>  «°^  ^^  «^»'  =  «he  good 

biography  furnish  ample  proof,  that  genius,  in  the  through  God,  and  the  evil  from  the  evil  heart.  From 

higher  degree,  acts  as  a  preservative  against  them :  ^«  ^^^  *"<^  ^««*»*  ^^  ^^^  »'•  ^  >e«™'  ^  make  a 

more  remarkably,  and  in  more  frequent  instances,  "•*'  K"«^  ^ow  ™«<^^  »«»*  >*  '^^W  yield;   bat 

when  the  imagination  and  preconstrucUve  power  »«>*«'  i^  hefl,  nor  its  hues,  nor  its  breakage  wooW 

have  taken  a  scientific  or  philosophical  direction :  as  prophesy  to  me,  whether  it  was  to  become  a  thievish 

in  Plato,  indeed  in  almost  all  Uie  firat^rate  philoso-  P»c»t-lock,  a  murderer's  dirk,  a  slave's  coUar,  or  the 

plieia— in  Kepler,  Milton.  Boyle,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  woodman's  axe.  the  feeding  ploughshare,  the  defend- 

and  Berkley.    At  aU  events,  a  certain  number  of  «'*»  ■'^"^'  <>'  **>®  mechanic's  tool.    So  perhaps,  my 

speculative  minds  is  necessary  to  a  cultivated  state  y<>™^  ^"^"^  •  ^  *>»^®  <»™«  ^  ^  thankful,  that  the 

of  society,  as  a  condition  of  its  progressiveness ;  and  opening  upon  a  fresh  vein  gives  me  a  delight  so  foU 

nature  herself  has  provided  against  any  too  great  in-  ■■  ^  allow  no  room  for  other  frndes.  and  leaves 

crease  in  this  class  of  her  productions.  As  the  gifted  ^^^^  »'  ■  hope  and  a  tove  that  support  me  in  my 

masters  of  the  divining  Rod  to  the  ordinary  miners.  '**»r,  even  for  the  labor's  sake, 
and  as  the  mineia  of  a  country  to  the  husbandmen.       As,  according  to  the  eldest  phUoaophy.  Ufe  being 

mechanica,  and  artisans,  such  is  the  proportion  of  the  *«  »^  <>^  "•*"'«  aeriform,  is  under  the  necessity  of 

Trumegitd,  to  the  sum  total  of  speculative  minds,  renewing  itself  by  inspiring  the  connatural  tnd 

even  of  those,  I  mean,  that  are  truly  such ;  and  of  therefore  assimilable  air,  so  is  it  with  the  intelUgen- 

these  again,  to  the  remaining  mass  of  useful  laboreia  'ial  soul  with  respect  to  truth  :  for  it  is  itself  of  the 

and  ••  operatives  "  in  science,  literature,  and  the  learn-  Mtu«  of  truth.    Ttvo/ii^  U  ^utptat,  mai  ^ia/ia  ^ler, 

ed  professions.  ^^<nv  l^ctv  ^tXo^cdfiova  hwdpxtt.     Plotiniv.    Bot 

This  train  of  thought  brings  to  my  recollection  a  the  occasion  and  brief  history  of  the  decline  of  troe 

oonveiaation  with  a  friend  of  my  youth,  an  old  man  ■P©c«lative  philosophy,  with  the  origin  of  the  sepa- 

af  humble  estate;  but  in  whose  society  I  had  great  «t^<«  ^f  ethics  from  religion.  I  muat  defer  to  the 

pleasure.    The  reader  will.  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  following  number. 

embrace  the  opportunity  of  recalling  old  affoctums.  

•fibrded  me  by  its  fitness  to  illustrate  the  present  sub*  POSHSCRIFT. 

ject    A  sedate  man  he  was.  and  had  been  a  miner        .    _  .       . 

ftom  his  boyhood.  WeU  did  be  represent  the  old  ^  '  "^  ""?  good,  and  can  anticipate  no  ill  con- 
-  long  syner  when  every  trade  was  a  mystery  and  ^^^^^  '»  ^«  attempt  to  give  distmct  and  appro, 
had  its  own  guardian  saint;  when  the  sense  of  self-  pn«te  meanings  to  worfs  hitherto  synonymou||.orat 
importance  was  gretified  «l  Ao«e,  and  Ambition  had  l««tof  indefimte  and  fluctuating  applicatKm.  if  only 
a  hundred  several  lotteries,  in  one  or  other  of  which  ^^1^^^  ^J^  ^  !^^  "T  I  u!! 
every  freeman  had  a  ticket,  and  the  only  blanks  were  »*»«  ""^"K  ^  authon«d  one  I  ahall  make  no  other 
drewn  by  Sloth.  Intemperance,  or  inevitable  Calam-  «P^»ogy  «» the  use  of  the  word,  Talent,  m  this  pre. 
ity ;  when  the  detail  of  each  art  and  trade  (like  the  ****»"?  ^^^  elsewhere  m  my  works  tiban  by 
oracles  of  the  prophets,  interpretable  in  a  double  annexmg  the  foltowing  exphmation.  I  have  been  m 
sense)  vi-as  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  its  professom  by  ^«  *»»*^^*»^  considering  the  quabties  of  mteUect.  ihB 
being  spiritually  in^,rm>ed  into  symbols  and  memen-  ~™P««tive  emmence  m  which  characteriM  mdi- 
tos  of  all  doctrines  and  aU  duties,  and  every  crafb-  J,**^"*^  ^^  «^«°  comitnes.  under  four  kindj- 
Gknius,  Talent,  Sense,  and  Cleverness.    Ths 


Natora.  It  iboiild  mmd.  makes  no  distincUon  betwssn  mana-    fin*  I  use  in  the  sense  of  moat  genenl  acceptance 
I  and  flMMMf-drafts.  thoagh  ths  law  does.  •*  the  facol^  which  addi  to  the  exiatiflf  alockol 
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power  and  knowledge  by  new  views,  new  combina- 
tiont,  Ac.  In  thoit,  I  define  Gknius,  as  op|pnality  in 
intellectual  constniction :  the  nwral  accompaniment 
and  actuating  principle  of  which  consists,  perhaps, 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  freshness  and  feelings  of 
childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood. 

By  Talent,  on  t'  e  other  hand,  I  mean  the  com- 
parative facility  of  requiring,  arranging,  and  applying 
the  stock  furnished  by  others  and  already  existing  in 
books  or  other  conservatories  of  intellect. 

By  Sexsc  I  understand  that  just  balance  of  the 
(acuities  which  is  to  the  judgment  what  health  is  to 
the  body.  The  mind  seems  to  act  en  masse,  by  a  syn- 
thetic rather  than  an  analytic  process :  even  as  the 
outward  senses,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken, 
perceive  immediately,  each  as  it  were  by  a  peculiar 
tact  or  intuition,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  me- 
chanism by  which  the  perception  w  realiaed.  This 
is  often  exemplified  in  well-bred,  unaffected,  and  in- 
nocent women.  I  know  a  lady,  on  whose  judgment, 
from  constant  experience  of  its  rectitude,  I  could  rely 
almost  as  on  an  oracle.  But  when  she  has  sometimes 
proceeded  to  a  detail  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  for 
her  opinion — then,  led  by  similar  experience,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  interrupt  her  with  —  **!  will  take 
your  advice,"  or,  **  I  shall  act  on  your  opinion :  for  I 
am  sure  yon  are  in  the  right  But  as  to  the  fors  and 
becatueB,  leave  them  to  me  to  find  out.*'  The  gene- 
ral accompaniment  of  Sense  is  a  disposition  to  avoid 
extremes,  whether  in  theory  or  in  practice,  with  a  de- 
sire to  remain  in  sympathy  witii  the  general  mind  of 
the  age  or  country,  and  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  eompromiae.  If  Genius  be  the  initiative, 
and  Talent  the  administntive.  Sense  is  the  contenck- 
{tee  branch,  in  the  intellectual  republic. 

By  Cleverness  (which  I  dare  not  with  Dr.  John- 
son call  a  low  word,  while  there  is  a  sense  to  be  ex- 
pressed which  it  alone  expresses)  I  mean  a  compara- 
tive readiness  in  the  invention  and  use  of  means,  for 
the  realizing  of  objects  and  ideas — often  of  such  ideas, 
which  the  man  of  genius  only  could  have  originated, 
and  which  the  clever  man  perhaps  neither  fully  com- 
prehends nor  adequately  appreciates,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  is  |»ompting  or  executing  the  machine- 
ry of  their  accomplishment.  In  short.  Cleverness  is 
a  sort  of  genius  for  instrumentality.  It  is  the  brain 
in  the  hand.  In  literature  Clevemefls  is  more  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  wit.  Genius  and  Sense  by 
humor. 

If  I  take  the  three  great  countries  of  Europe,  in 
respect  of  intellectual  character,  namely,  Germany, 
England,  and  France,  I  should  characterize  them 
thus — premising  only  that  in  the  first  line  of  the  two 
first  tables  I  mean  to  imply  that  Genius,  rare  in  all 
countries,  is  equal  in  both  of  these,  the  instances 
equally  numerous — and  characteristic  therefore  not 
in  relation  to  each  other,  but  in  relation  to  the  third 
country.  The  other  qualities  are  more  general  cha- 
racteristics. 

OERMANT. 
Genius, 
Talent. 
Fancy. 

e5 


The  latter  chiefly  as  exhibited  in  wild  combinatkn 
and  in  pomp  of  ornament  N  B.  Imaginaium  w  tan* 
plied  in  Genius. 

ENGLAND. 
Genius, 

Sense, 

HtTMOR. 

FRANCE, 
Cleverness, 
Talent, 
Wit. 
So  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  eflects,  ia 
which  the  qualities  maniieat  themselves,  L  e.  intel* 
lectually. 

GERMANY. 
Idea,  or  Law  anticipated,* 

T0TALITY,t 

Distinctness. 

ENGLAND. 

Law  discovered^ 

Selection, 

Clearni 


FRANCE. 
TmoRT  invented, 
Particularity,) 
Palpamuty. 

Lastly,  we  might  exhibit  the  same  qualities  m  i 
moral,  religions,  and  political  manifestations :  in  the 
cosmopolitiBm  of  Germany,  the  contemptuous  nation- 
ality of  the  EInglishman,  and  the  ostentatious  and 

*  Thb  Bf  eo-ordlnsta  with  Genioi  b  the  fint  table,  sppfiss 
Kkewiae  to  the  few  only :  ind  eoqjoioed  with  the  two  Mtow- 
inf  qnalitiof,  m  geDermI  ebaraeteristies  of  German  iatallaeC, 
includee  or  tappoMt,  aa  its  eonaeqneooes  and  accompanimeal^ 
•peculation,  lyitem,  method;  which  in  a  somewhat  lower 
claa  of  minds  appear  at  nolionalitf  (or  a  predilection  fbr 
neiMMiia,  mondoi  iatelliftbilii^  as  eontra-dietincaiabed  fV«Mi 
pkmiumna,  or  mundin  ■enaibilii)  scheme;  arranfemeat; 
orderlineee. 

t  In  totality  I  imply  encyclops<die  leamiof,  exhaoetlon  of 
the  sulitieeta  treated  of,  and  the  paaeion  for  eompletins  snd 
the  love  of  the  complete. 

tS*t  tki  /•llowiMg  E$$S9»  en  Method.  It  might  have 
been  ezpremed — as  the  contemplation  of  ideaa  e^'ecltvc/y,  ss 
exietinff  powere,  while  the  German  of  equal  feniua  it  predie- 
poeed  to  contemplate  law  nkjutiv^jf,  with  anticipation  of  a 
correspondent  in  nature. 

(Tmidency  to  individnaHse,  embody,  insnlate,  ex.  «r.  ths 
▼itreoes  and  the  reeinoos  fluids  instead  of  the  positive  sad 
necetire  forces  of  the  power  of  electricity.  Thus  too,  it  was 
not  suflkient  that  oxygen  was  the  principal,  and  with  oas 
exception,  the  only  then  known  addifyins  substance  ;  ths 
power  and  principle  of  acidifkation  most  be  embodied  sad 
as  it  were  impersonated  and  kifp»*ta$it$d  io  this  fas.  Hence 
the  id»lum  of  the  French,  here  expressed  in  one  of  its  resuhs^ 
▼is.  palpability.  Ideas  are  here  out  of  the  question.  I  had 
abnosC  said,  that  M*a*  and  a  Parieian  PhUosopber  aie  ineei 
patibk  terms,  since  the  latter  half,  I  mean,  of  Iha  rnifa  of 
Lewia  XVI.  But  even  the  ConeepUmu  of  a  FrenehsMa, 
whatever  he  admits  to  be  eamedvMt,  must  be  imntUkU, 
and  Iha  imafeable  miai  be  fancied  Ungible— the 
of  eidm  or  bodi  beinf  aeeoaaied  fbr  by  the  * 
ef  eansoBSi^  Bot  by  ths  asters  of  ths  < 
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boaitlul  nationality  of  the  Frenchman.  The  craving 
ot  sympathy  marks  the  German:  inward  pride  the 
Englishman :  vanity  the  Frenchman.  So  again,  en- 
thusiasm, visionariness  seems  the  tendency  of  the 
German :  zeal,  zealotry  of  the  English :  fanaticism  of 
the  French.  But  the  thoughtful  reader  will  find 
these  and  many  other  characteristic  points  contained 
in,  and  deducible  from  the  relations  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  three  countries  bears  to  Time. 

GERMANY. 
Past  and  Future. 

ENGLAND, 
Past  and  Present. 

FRANCE. 
The  Present. 

A  whimsical  friend  of  mine,  of  more  genius  than 
discretion,  characterizes  the  Scotchman  of  literature 
(confining  his  remark,  however,  to  the  period  since 
the  Union)  as  a  dull  Frenchman  and  a  superficial 
German.  But  when  I  recollect  the  splendid  excep- 
tions of  Hume,  Robertson,  Smollett,  Reid,  Thom- 
son (if  this  last  instance  be  not  objected  to  as  savor- 
ing of  geographical  pedantry,  that  truly  amiable  man, 
and  genuine  poet  having  been  bom  but  a  few  fur- 
longs from  the  English  border,)  Dugald  Stewart, 
Burns,  Walter  Scott,  Hogo  and  Campbell — not 
to  mention  the  very  numerous  physicians  and  promi- 
nent dissenting  ministers,  born  and  bred  beyond  the 
Tweed — I  hesitate  in  recording  so  wild  an  opinion, 
which  derives  its  plausibility,  chiefly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance so  honorable  to  our  northern  sister,  that 
Scotchmen  generally  have  more,  and  a  more  learned, 
education  than  the  same  ranks  in  other  countries,  be- 
low the  first  class;  but  in  pert  likewise,  from  the 
common  mistake  of  confounding  the  general  charac- 
ter of  an  emigrant,  whose  objects  are  in  one  place 
and  his  best  aflfections  in  another,  with  the  particular 
character  of  a  Scotchman :  to  which  we  may  add, 
perhaps,  the  clannish  spirit  of  provincial  literature, 
fostered  undoubtedly  by  the  peculiar  relations  of 
Scotland,  and  of  which  therefore  its  metropolis  may 
be  a  striking,  but  is  (ar  from  being  a  solitary,  instance. 


ESSAY  II. 


'  H  SSof  KarCi. 

The  rosd  downward. 

UERACLIT.  F^agwuia. 


Amoitr  de  moi  moi-mSme;  mais  bien  calculi;  was 
the  motto  and  maxim  of  a  French  philosopher.  Our 
ftncy  inspirited  by  the  more  imaginative  powers  of 
hope  and  fear  enables  us  to  present  to  ourselves  the 
future  as  the  present :  and  thence  to  accept  a  scheme 
of  self-love  for  a  system  of  morality.  And  doubtless, 
■n  enlightened  self-interest  would  recommend  the 
same  course  of  outward  conduct,  as  the  sense  of  duty 
woukl  do;  even  though  the  motives  in  the  former 


case  had  respect  to  this  life  exclusively.  But  tosfaim 
the  desirableness  of  an  object,  or  the  contrary,  b  ons 
thing:  to  excite  the  desire,  to  constitute  the  avenkn. 
is  another :  the  one  being  to  the  other  as  a  conmun 
giiide-pust  to  the  **  chariot  instinct  with  spirit,**  whidi 
at  once  directs  and  conveys,  or  (to  use  a  more  trivial 
image)  as  the  hand,  and  hour-plate,  or  at  the  utmost 
the  regulator,  of  a  watch  to  the  spring  and  wheel 
work,  or  rather  to  the  whole  watch.  Nay,  where  the 
suflUciency  and  exclusive  validly  of  the  former  are 
adopted  as  the  maxim  (regula  maxima)  of  the  monl 
sense,  it  would  be  a  fairer  and  fuller  comparison  to 
say,  that  it  is  to  the  latter  as  the  dial  to  the  sun,  indi* 
eating  its  path  by  intercepting  its  radiance. 

But  let  it  be  granted,  that  in  certain  individuals 
from  a  hap(^  evenness  of  nature,  formed  into  a  habtt 
by  the  strength  of  education,  the  influence  of  exam- 
ple, and  by  favorable  circumstances  in  general,  the 
actions  diverging  from  self-love  as  their  centre  shooki 
be  precisely  the  same  as  those  produced  from  the 
Christian  principle,  which  requires  of  us  that  we 
should  place  our  self  and  our  neighbor  at  an  equi- 
distance, and  love  both  alike  as  modes  in  which  we 
realize  and  exhibit  the  love  of  God  above  all :  where- 
in would  the  diflerence  be  then?  I  answer  boldly: 
even  in  that,  for  which  all  actions  have  their  whcAe 
worth  and  their  main  value — in  the  agent*  then- 
selves.  So  much  indeed  is  this  of  the  very  substance 
of  genuine  morality,  that  wherever  tlie  latter  has 
given  way  in  the  general  opinion  to  a  scheme  of 
ethics  founded  on  utility,  its  place  is  soon  challenged 
by  the  spirit  of  honor.  Paley,  who  degrades  the 
spirit  of  honor  into  a  mere  club-law  among  the 
higher  classes  originating  in  selfish  convenience,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  excommunication  from  the 
society  which  habit  had  rendered  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals,  has  misconstrued  it  not 
less  than  Shaflsbury,  who  extols  it  as  the  noblest  in- 
fluence of  noble  natures.  The  spirit  of  honor  is  more 
indeed  than  a  mere  conventional  substitute  for  ho- 
nesty ;  but  on  the  other  hand  instead  of  being  a  finer 
form  of  moral  life,  it  may  be  more  truly  described  as 
the  shadow  or  ghost  of  virtue  deceased.  For  to  take 
the  word  in  a  sense,  which  no  man  of  honor  would 
acknowledge,  may  be  allowed  to  the  writer  of  sa- 
tires, but  not  to  the  moral  philosopher.  Honor  im- 
plies a  reverence  for  the  invisible  and  supersensual 
in  our  nature,  and  so  far  it  is  virtue ;  but  it  is  a  virtue 
that  neither  understands  itself  or  its  true  source,  and 
therefore  oflen  unsubstantial,  not  seldom  fontastic, 
and  alwajrs  more  or  less  capricious.  Abstract  the 
notion  from  the  lives  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury, 
or  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France :  and  then  compare  it 
witii  the  1  Corinth,  xiii.  and  the  epistle  to  Philemon, 
or  rather  with  the  realization  of  this  fair  ideal  in  the 
character  of  St.  Paul*  himsel£    I  know  not  a  better 

*This  has  struck  the  better  elaa  even  of  infid-^.  CoHim. 
one  of  the  Baost  leened  of  our  Ea^bh  Deala,  i*  mid  to  have 
declared,  that  contradictory  as  miracles  appeared  to  his 
reason,  he  would  believe  in  them  notwithatandinff,  if  it  could 
be  proved  to  him  that  Sl  Paul  had  aMertcd  any  one  aa  bav- 
ins been  worked  by  kinuelfin  the  modern  aenae  of  the  word, 
miraeU :  addinc,  "  St.  Pond  wt  »•  perfea  a  genUemam  md 
a  sMa  ef  honor  P'    When  I  call  duellunff,  and  similar  aberra- 
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MM.    Nor  tan  I  think  of  anjr  invnligalion.  ihal '  imnuDem  Unique  barbanm,  qu  noo  ngnificui  f» 

would  be  more  in«tniciive  where  ii  would  be  la/t,  [t 

but  none  likewiae  or  greater  delicacy  from  [he  pro- '  i 

babiliiy  ormianlerprelalion.Ihan  B  hiiloryorihe  riae    of  ihii  greal  oi 


R  in  ibfl  Eunpean  monarchiea  u  connecled 
nilh  ihe  corrupdomof  Girielianily:  and  an  inquiry 
iaia  the  ipecific  cauiaa  of  Ihe  ioailicBc;  which  ' 


n  istelligi  prcdicique 
an  never  read  the  De  Dimi 
an.  and  palrioi,  v 


attended  the  ronibined  ellarta  of  divini 


and  rnaral-    prepondart 


ing  tnywir  inclined  to  coniider  ihia  opinion  aa  an 

ince  of  the  leaind  clasi,  namely,  of  fnctiooal 

Imthi  integrated  by  fancy,  ponion,  accident,  and  that 


may  contemplate  the  hemiea  of  (be  Gooatici  in  Ifae 
eariy  agca  of  the  church,  and  of  the  iamily  of  lore, 
with  olher  fotroi  of  Antinonuuiiim,  lince  Ihe  Refor- 


even  where  that  appreht 
X  fmla  a  partial  percepUi 
of .  ai  a  preception  of  Ib< 


IB  for  all,  m 
from  Ibe  in 


The  linl  ia  1 

any.iniomo  \ 

Icom  the  progreauvenes  no  lea*  ] 

■       in  of  bun " 


enlbrca  the  precept,  Believe  ihsi  thou    Srut* 
mayeal  underaland.     The   meat  knowing  muat  at '  ^"3 

dent  ptoceaa.  The  Greek  verb,  mrfiHc,  which  we  '"»" 
render  by  Ihe  word,  undemand.  ia  literally  the  ■ama  ' 

in  aut^ecli  not  under  Iha  cognizance  of  Ihe  aenaea  ever 
wite  nien  have  alwaya  atlscbod  a  high  lalue  to  gen- '  auccc 
eral  and  long-continued  aaent,  aa  a  preaumplion  of  I  fbr  in 
tnilb.  After  all  the  aubde  reaaooinga  and  fair  analo-  tion, 
giea  which  li^c  and  ioduclion  could  aupply  to  a  gioo 
mighty  intellect,  it  ia  yel  on  thia  ground  that  the  i  found 
Socralea  of  Plalo  mainly  reala  hia  faith  in  the  immoi^    ceaait 

lalily  of  the  aoul,  and  the  morel  Govemment  of  the  I  

diuTene.  It  had  been  held  by  all  nationa  in  all  »(■, 
agea,  but  wiih  deepen  conviction  by  the  ben  and  mrc 
wiaeal  men,  aa  a  belief  connatural  vvilh  goodneiB  and  )""  ** 
akin  lo  prophecy.  The  mnifl  argumanl  it  adopted  by  ^^^  i^^„ 
Cicero,  aa  Ihe  principal  groiin'     -  ■         ■■ 


I,  ehiHd  kim  (gitli 


no  doctrine  mi 

varioua  natkna  Ihiongh 
diflarcnt  religionB  (aueh 


)— I  Bad  indwd  nc 
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and  irreconcileable  such  a  doctrine  may  appear  to  the 
undentanding.  the  judgments  of  which  are  ground- 
ad  on  general  rules  abstracted  from  the  world  of  the 
senses,  the  stronger  is  the  presumption  in  its  &vor. 
For  whatever  satirist  may  say,  or  sciolists  imagine, 
the  human  mind  has  no  predilection  for  absurdity.  I 
would  even  extend  the  principle  (proportionately  I 
mean)  to  sundry  tenets,  that  from  their  strangeness  or 
dangerous  tendency,  appear  only  to  be  generally  re- 
probated, as  eclipses  in  the  belief  of  barbarous  tribes 
are  to  be  frightened  away  by  noises  and  execrations ; 
but  which  rather  resemble  the  luminary  itself  in  this 
one  respect,  that  afler  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of 
occultation,  they  are  still  found  to  re^merge.  It  is 
these,  the  re-appearance  of  which  (nomine  tantum 
mutato,)  from  age  to  age,  gives  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  romance  and 
scarcely  less  wild,  for  every  philosophic  mind.  I  am 
&r  from  asserting  that  such  a  doctrine  (the  Antino- 
mian,  for  instance,  or  that  of  a  latent  mjrstical  sense 
in  the  words  of  Scripture,  according  to  Emanuel 
Swedenborg)  shall  be  always  the  best  possible,  or  not 
a  distorted  and  dangerous,  as  well  as  partial,  repre- 
sentation of  the  truth,  on  which  it  is  founded.  For 
the  same  body  casts  strangely  different  shadows  in 
different  positions  and  different  degrees  of  light.  But 
I  dare,  and  do,  affirm  that  it  always  does  shadow  out 
flome  important  truth,  and  from  U  derives  its  main  in- 
fluence over  the  faith  of  its  adherents,  obscure  as 
their  perception  of  this  truth  may  be,  and  though 
they  may  themselves  attribute  their  belief  to  the  su- 
jpematural  giffs  of  the  founder,  or  the  miracles  by 
which  his  preaching  had  been  accredited.  See  Wes- 
Uy*i  Journal.  But  we  have  the  highest  possible  au- 
thority, that  of  Scripture  itself,  to  juatiiy  us  in  putting 
the  question:  Whether  miracles  can,  of  themselves, 
work  a  true  conviction  in  the  mind  ?  There  are  spi- 
ritual truths  which  must  derive  their  evidence  from 
within,  which  whoever  rejects,  ••  neither  will  he  be- 
lieve though  a  man  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  '*  to 
confirm  them.  And  under  the  Mosaic  law  a  miracle 
in  attestation  of  a  &lse  doctrine  subjected  the  mira- 
cle-worker  to  death:  whether  really  or  only  seem- 
ingly supernatural,  makes  no  difference  in  the  pre- 
sent argument,  its  power  of  convincing,  whatever 
that  power  may  be,  whether  great  or  small,  depend- 
ing on  the  fulness  of  the  belief  in  its  miraculous  na- 
ture. Estquibus  esse  videtur.  Or  rather,  that  I  may 
express  the  same  position  in  a  form  less  likely  to  of- 
fend, is  not  a  true  efficient  conviction  of  a  moral  truth, 
is  not  **  the  creating  of  a  new  heart,"  which  collects 
the  energies  of  a  man's  whole  being  in  the  focus  of 
die  conscience,  the  one  essential  miracle,  the  same 
and  of  the  same  evidence  to  the  ignorant  and  learn- 
ed, which  no  superior  skill  can  counterfeit,  human  or 
dsmoniacal  f  Is  it  not  emphatically  that  leading  of 
die  Father,  without  which  no  man  can  come  to 
Christ  7  Is  it  not  that  implication  of  doctrine  in  the 
miracle,  and  of  miracle  in  the  doctrine,  which  is  the 
bridge  of  communication  between  the  senses  and  the 
K>niY  That  predisposing  warmth  that  renders  the 
understanding  susceptible  of  the  specific  impression 
fhxa  the  historic,  and  fiom  all  other  outward  seals  of 


testinKHiy  f  Is  not  this  the  one  infallible  criterion  oi 
miracles,  by  which  a  man  can  ibioio  whether  they  be 
of  God  7  The  abhorrence  in  which  the  roost  savage 
or  barbarous  tribes  hold  witchcrafl.  in  which  bow 
ever  their  belief  is  so  intense  *  as  even  to  control  the 
springs  of  life, — is  not  this  abhorrence  of  witchcraft 
under  so  full  a  conviction  of  its  reality  a  proof,  how 
little  of  divine,  how  little  fitting  to  our  nature,  a  mira 
cle  is,  when  insulated  from  ppiritual  truths,  and  dis. 
connected  from  religion  as  its  end  7  What  then  can 
we  think  of  a  theological  theory,  which  adopting  a 
scheme  of  prudential  legality,  common  to  it  with 
**  the  sty  of  Epicurus  "  as  far  at  least  as  the  springg 
of  moral  action  are  concerned,  makes  its  whole  rdi- 
gion  consist  in  the  belief  of  miracles!  As  well 
might  the  poor  African  prepare  for  himself  a  fetisch 
by  plucking  out  the  eyes  from  the  eagle  or  the  lynx, 
and,  enshrining  the  same,  worship  in  them  the  power 
of  vision.  As  the  tenet  of  professed  Christians  (I 
speak  of  the  principle  not  of  the  men,  whose  hearts 
will  always  more  or  less  correct  the  errors  of  their 
understandings)  it  is  even  more  absurd,  and  the  pre- 
text for  such  a  religion  more  inconsistent  than  the  re- 
ligion itself  For  they  profess  to  derive  from  it  their 
whole  failh  in  that  futurity,  which  if  they  had  not 
[veviously  believed  on  the  evidence  of  their  own 
consciences,  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  they  are  ss- 
sured  by  the  great  Founder  and  Object  of  Christian- 
ity, that  neither  will  they  believe  it,  in  any  spiritual 
and  profitable  sense,  though  a  man  should  rise  frcnn 
the  dead. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  built  on 
particular  and  general  history,  that  the  extravagances 
of  Antinomianism  and  Solifidianism  are  little  more 
than  the  counteractions  to  this  Christian  paganism : 
the  play,  as  it  were,  of  antagonist  muscles.  The  feel- 
ings will  set  up  their  standard  against  the  understand- 
ing, whenever  the  understanding  has  renounced  its 
allegiance  to  the  reason :  and  what  is  faith  but  the 
personal  realization  of  the  reason  by  its  union  with 
the  will  ?  If  we  would  drive  out  the  demons  of  fa- 
naticism from  the  people,  we  must  begin  by  exorcising 
the  spirit  of  Epicureanism  in  the  higher  ranks,  and 
restore  to  their  teachers  the  true  Christian  en/Aiui- 
asm,t  the  vivifying  influences  of  the  altar,  the  censer 
and  the  sacrifice.  They  must  neither  be  ashamed 
of,  nor  disposed  to  explain  away,  the  articles  of  |»e- 
venient  and  auxiliary  grace,  nor  the  necessity  of  being 
bom  again  to  the  life  from  which  our  nature  had  be- 
come apostate.  They  must  administer  indeed  the 
necessary  medicines  to  the  sick,  the  motives  of  fear 
as  well  as  of  hope ;  but  they  must  not  withhold  from 
them  the  idea  of  health,  or  conceal  from  them  that 
the  medicines  for  the  sick  are  not  the  diet  of  the 
healthy.  Nay,  they  must  make  it  a  part  of  the  cura- 
tive process  to  induce  the  patient,  on  the  first  symp- 

*  I  rerer  the  reador  to  Heame*!  Travels  anonr  the  Copper 
Indians,  and  to  Bryan  Edwardi*a  aeoount  of  the  Oby  in  the 
West  Indies,  grooaded  on  judicial  docameoti  and  penonal 
obtenration. 

t  The  original  meaninff  of  the  Greek,  Enthoonasmos,  it : 
the  inflnence  of  the  diriolty,  such  as  was  sappond  to  take 
possesnoo  of  the  priest  dttring  the  performanee  of  ths  Kf 
vices  St  the  altar. 
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of  recovery,  to  look  forward  with  prayer  and 
■apiration  to  that  state,  in  which  perfect  lave  ihutteih 
out  fear.  Above  all,  they  must  not  seek  to  make  the 
mysteries  of  faith  what  the  world  calls  rational  by 
theories  of  original  sin  and  redemption  borrowed 
analogically  from  the  imperfection  of  human  law  and 
the  contrivances  of  state  expedience. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  with  which  I  might 
enforce  this  warning,  I  refer,  not  without  reluctance,  to 
the  most  eloquent,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our 
divines ;  a  rigorist,  indeed,  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  but  a  Latitudinarian  in  the  articles  of 
its  faith ;  who  stretched  the  latter  almost  to  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  Socinianism,  and  strained  the  former 
to  a  hazardous  conformity  with  the  assumptions  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy.  With  what  emotions  must  not  a 
pious  mind  peruse  such  passages  as  the  following .- — 
**  Death  reigned  upon  them  whose  sins  could  not  be 
Imputed  as  Adam's  vras;  but  although  it  was  not 
wholly  imputed  upon  their  own  account,  yet  it  vras 
imputed  upon  theira  and  Adam's.  For  Ood  woe  §o 
exaaperated  with  mankind,  that  being  angry  he  would 
still  continue  that  punishment  to  lesser  sins  and  sin- 
ners, which  he  had  tint  threatened  to  Adam  only. 
The  case  is  this :  Jonathan  and  Michal  were  Saul's 
children.  It  came  to  pass,  that  seven  of  Saul's  issue 
were  to  be  hanged ;  all  equally  innocent— e^uoAy  ad- 
paJbU.*  David  took  the  five  sons  of  Michal.  for  she 
had  left  him  unhandsomely.  Jonathan  was  his  friend, 
tnd  therefore  he  spared  hit  son,  Mephibosheth.  Here 
it  was  indifilerent  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  persons  (ofr- 
terve,  no  guilt  was  attached  to  either  of  them)  whether 
David  should  take  the  sons  of  Michal  or  of  Jona^ 
than ;  but  it  is  hkely,  that,  as  upon  the  kindness  which 
David  had  to  Jonathan,  he  saved  his  son,  so  upon  the 
just  provocation  of  Michal,  he  made  that  evil  to  &11 
upon  them,  which,  it  may  be,  they  should  not  have 
suffiired,  if  their  mother  bad  been  kind.  Adam  was 
TO  God,  as  Michal  to  David  " ! ! !  (Taylor's  Polem. 
Tracts,  p.  71 1 .)  And  this,  with  many  passages  equally 
gross,  occurs  in  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  on  the  ground  of  its  incongruity  with  reason,  and 
its  incompatibility  with  God's  justice !  Exasperated 
with  those  whom  the  Bishop  has  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  treatise,  declared  to  have  been  **  innocent  and 
most  unfortunate" — the  two  things  that  most  concili- 
ate fove  and  pity !  Or,  if  they  did  not  remain  inno- 
cent, yet,  those  whose  abandonment  to  a  mere  nature, 
while  they  were  subjected  to  a  law  above  nature,  he 
affirms  to  be  the  irresistible  cause  that  they,  one  and 
all,  did  sin ! — and  this  at  once  illustrated  and  justified 
by  one  of  the  worst  actions  of  an  imperfect  mortal ! 
So  far  could  the  resolve  to  coerce  all  doctrines  within 
the  limits  of  reason  (i.  e.  the  individual's  power  of 
onn prehension)  and  the  prejudices  of  an  Arminian 
against  the  Calvinist  preachera,  carry  an  highly-gifted 
and  exemplary  divine.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  lest 
similar  etfocis  should  result  from  the  zeal,  however 
well-grounded  in  some  respects,  against  the  Church 

*  Tbeae  two  words  are  added  without  the  I«a«t  ground  ia 
Rcripture,  according  to  which  (2  Samuel,  xzi.)  no  charge  was 
laid  to  them  but  that  they  were  the  children  of  Saul !  and 
iserifioed  to  a  point  or  state  expedienos. 


Calvinisti  of  our  days.  The  writer's  belief  is  per* 
haps,  equi-distant  from  that  of  both  parties,  the  Gio- 
tian  and  the  Genevan.  But,  confining  my  remark 
exclusively  to  the  doctrines  and  the  practical  dedoe- 
tions  from  them,  I  could  never  read  Bishop  Taylor's 
Tract  on  the  doctrine  and  practice  ff  Repentance, 
without  being  tempted  to  characterize  high-  Calvin- 
ism as  (comparatively)  a  lamb  in  wolfs  skin,  and 
strict  Arminianism  as  approaching  to  the  revene. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  I  have  devoted  the  fol* 
lowing  essay  to  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  occ9r 
sion  of  the  Latitudinarian  system  in  its  first  birth- 
place in  Greece,  and  a  fiuthful  exhibition  both  of  its 
parentage  and  its  offipring.  The  reader  will  find  it 
strictly  correspondent  to  the  motto  of  both  essays, 
q  b6os  KUT^ — the  way  downwarda 


ESSAY  III. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
SECT  OF  SOPHISTS  IN  GREECE. 


'H  Sioi  Jcarw. 
The  road  downward. 

HERACUT.  FrsgmsiU. 


As  Pythagoras,  (584  a.  c)  declining  the  title  of  the 
wise  man,  is  said  to  have  first  named  himself  Philo- 
sopher, or  lover  of  wisdom,  so  Protagoras,  foUowad 
by  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  &c  (444  a.  q.)  found  even  the 
former  word  too  narrow  for  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  first  assumed  the  title  of  Sophist  :  this  word 
originally  signifying  one  who  professes  the  power  of 
making  others  wise,  a  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 
wisdom— a  wisdom-monger,  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
say,  an  iron-monger.  In  this  and  not  in  their  abuse 
of  the  arts  of  reasoning,  have  Plato  and  Aristotle 
placed  the  essential  of  the  sophistic  character.  Theit 
sophisms  were  indeed  its  natural  products  and  acconi- 
paniments,  but  must  yet  be  distinguished  from  it,  as 
the  fruits  from  the  tree.  *^E/iiropof  ruf  xdmiXst, 
ivrox(i\iti  ir/pi  rd  Hji  ^^x^i  fia^^fiara — a  vender,  a 
market  man,  in  moral  and  intellectual  knowledges 
(connotMancef)— one  who  hires  himself  out  or  puis 
himself  up  at  auction,  as  a  carpenter  and  upholsterer 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  customers— such  an 
the  phrases,  by  which  Plato  at  once  describes  and 
satirizes  the  proper  sophist  Nor  does  the  Stagyrita 
fall  short  of  his  great  master  and  rival  in  the  reprob»> 
tion  of  these  professors  of  wisdom,  or  dififor  from  him 
in  the  grounds  of  it  He  too  gives  the  baseness  of 
the  motives  joined  with  the  impudence  and  delusive 
nature  of  the  pretence  as  the  generic  character. 

Next  to  this  pretence  of  selUng  wisdom  and  ek^ 
quence,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  itineracy. 
Athens  was.  indeed,  their  great  emporium  and  plaoa 
of  rendezvous;  but  by  no  means  their  domicile 
Such  were  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  HippiM^ 
Pblus,  Callicles,  Trasymachus,  and  a  whole  hosi  of 
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lophists  miDonim  gentium :  and  though  many  of  the 
tiibe,  like  the  Euthydemui  and  Diooyiiodorui  to 
dramatically  portrayed  by  Plato,  were  mere  empty 
disputants,  sleight-of-word  jugglera,  thit  was  iiir  from 
being  their  common  character.  JBoth  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle repeatedly  admit  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents 
and  the  extent  of  their  acquirements.  The  following 
passage  from  the  Timeus  of  the  former  will  be  my 
beet  commentary  as  well  as  authority.  **  The  race 
sophists,  again,  I  acknowledge  for  men  of  no  common 
powers,  and  of  eminent  skill  and  experience  in  many 
and  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  these  too  not 
seldom  truly  fair  and  ornamental  of  our  nature ;  but 
I  fear  that  somehow,  as  being  itinerants  from  city  to 
city,  loose  from  all  permanent  ties  of  house  and  home, 
and  everywhere  aliens,  they  shoot  wide  of  the  pro- 
per aim  of  man  whether  as  philosopher  or  as  citizen.'* 
The  few  remains  of  Zeno  the  Eieatic,  his  paradoxes 
against  the  reality  of  motion,  are  mere  identical  pro- 
positions spun  out  into  a  sort  of  whimsical  conun- 
drums, as  in  the  celebrated  paradox  entitled  Achilles 
and  the  Tortoise,  the  whole  plausibility  of  which 
rests  on  the  trick  of  assuming  a  minimum  of  time 
while  no  minimum  is  allowed  to  space,  joined  with 
that  of  exacting  from  Intelligibilia  (Nd/icva)  the  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  objects  of  the  senses  (^atvd/icvo.) 
The  passages  still  extant  from  the  works  of  Gorgias, 
on  the  other  hand,  want  nothing  but  the  form*  of  a 
premise  to  undermine  by  a  legitimate  deductio  ad 
absurd  um  all  the  philosophic  systems  that  had  been 
hitherto  advanced  with  the  exception  of  the  Ilera- 
ditic,  and  of  that  too  as  it  was  generally  understood 
and  interpreted.  Yet  Zeno's  name  was  and  ever 
will  be  held  in  reverence  by  philosophers ;  for  his 
object  was  as  grand  as  his  motives  were  honorable — 
that  of  assigning  the  limits  to  the  claims  of  the 
senses,  and  of  subordinating  them  to  the  pure  reason : 
while  Gorgias  will  ever  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
prostituted  genius  from  the  immoral  nature  of  his 
object  and  the  baseness  of  his  motives.  These  and 
not  his  sophisms  constituted  him  a  iophitU  a  sophist 
whose  eloquence  and  logical  skill  rendered  him  only 
the  more  pernicious. 

Soon  afler  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invaders,  and 
as  a  heavy  counter-balance  to  the  glories  of  Mara- 
thon and  Platsa,  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  that  corruption  first  in  private  and  next  in  pubhc 
life,  which  displayed  itself  more  or  less  in  all  the 
free  states  and  communities  of  Greece,  but  most  of 
all  in  Athens.  The  causes  are  obvious,  and  such  as 
in  popular  republics  have  always  followed,  and  are 
themselves  the  effects  of,  that  passion  for  military 
glory  and  political  preponderance,  which  may  be 
well  called  the  bastard  and  the  parricide  of  liberty. 
In  reference  to  the  fervid  but  light  and  sensitive 
Athenians,  we  may  enumerate,  as  the  most  operative, 
the  giddiness  of  sudden  aggrandizement ;  the  more 

*  Vis.  If  either  the  world  iteelf  sa  an  animated  whole  te- 
cording  to  the  Italian  school ;  or  if  atomi.  accordinf  to 
Democritoi ;  or  any  one  primal  element,  as  water  or  fire 
aeoording  to  Thalea  or  Empedoclea,  or  if  a  noui,  as  explain- 
ed by  Anastforaa;  be  awunud  as  the  abaolataly  first; 
lAsa,  Ax. 


intimate  coimection  and  frequent  intercourse  withthi 
Asiatic  states;  the  intrigues  with  the  court  of  Persia ;  I 
the  intodcation  of  the  citizens  at  large,  sustained  and 
increased  by  the  continued  allusions  to  their  recent 
exploits,  in  the  flatteries  of  the  theatre,  and  the  fune- 
real panegyrics ;  the  rage  for  amusement  and  public 
shows;  and  lasUy  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
constitution  by  the  ascendency  of  its  democratic  ele> 
ment  During  the  operation  of  these  causes,  at  aa 
early  period  of  the  procea,  and  no  unimportant  part 
of  it,  the  Sophists  made  their  first  appearance. 
Some  of  these  applied  the  lessons  of  their  art  in  their 
persons,  and  traded  for  gain  and  gainful  influence  in 
the  character  of  demagogues  and  public  orators  ;  bat 
the  greater  number  ofiered  themselves  as  instructors 
in  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  temporary  impression,  to 
as  many  as  could  come  up  to  the  high  prices  at  which 
they  rated  their  services.  Ncwv  km  irXovmwy  tmiiv^n 
^pcvToi  {fhe$e  are  Plakft  words) — Hirding  hunUrt 
of  the  young  and  rich,  they  offered  to  the  vanity  of 
youth  and  the  ambition  of  wealth  a  substitute  Sot 
that  authority,  which  by  the  institutions  of  Solon  had 
been  attached  to  high  birth  and  property,  or  rather  to 
the  moral  discif^ine,  the  habits,  attainments,  and  di- 
recting motives,  on  which  the  great  legislator  had 
calculated  (not  indeed  as  necessary  or  constant  ac- 
companiments, but  yet)  as  the  regular  and  ordinary 
results  of  comparative  opulence  and  renowned  an- 
cestry. 

The  loss  of  this  stable  and  salutary  influence  was 
to  be  supplied  by  the  arts  of  popularity.  But  in  order 
to  the  success  of  this  scheme,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  people  themselves  should  be  degraded  into  a 
populace.  The  cupidity  for  dissipation  and  sensual 
pleasure  in  all  ranks  had  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing inequality  in  the  means  of  gratifying  it 
The  restless  spirit  of  repuUican  amlntion,  engender* 
ed  by  their  success  in  a  just  war,  and  by  the  roman- 
tic character  of  that  success,  had  already  formed  a 
close  alliance  with  luxury  in  its  early  and  most 
vigorous  state,  when  it  acts  as  an  appetite  to  enkin- 
dle, and  before  it  has  exhausted  and  dulled  the  vital 
energies  by  the  habit  of  enjoyment  But  this  corrup* 
tion  was  now  to  be  introduced  into  the  citadel  of  the 
moral  being,  and  to  be  openly  defended  by  the  very 
arms  and  instruments  which  had  been  given  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  chastising  its  approach. 
The  understanding  was  to  be  corrupted  by  the  pe^ 
version  of  the  reason,  and  the  feelings  through  the 
medium  of  the  understanding.  For  this  purpose  all 
fixed  principles,  whether  grounded  on  reason,  religion, 
law  or  antiquity,  were  to  be  undermined,  and  then 
as  now,  chiefly  by  the  sophistry  of  submitting  all 
positions  alike,  however  heterogeneous,  to  the  crite- 
rion of  the  mere  understanding,  di^uising  or  con- 
cealing the  fact,  that  the  rules  which  alone  they 
applied,  were  abstracted  from  the  objects  of  the 
senses,  and  applicable  exclusively  to  things  of  quan- 
tity and  relation.  At  all  events,  the  minds  of  men 
were  to  be  sensualized ;  and  even  if  the  arguments 
themselves  failed,  yet  the  principles  so  attacked  were 
to  be  brought  into  doubt  by  the  mere  frequency  of 
hearing  all  things  doubted,  and  the  moat  sacred  of  all 
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DOW  openly  denied,  and  now  intuited  by  sneer  and  i 
ndicule.  For  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  as 
frr  as  it  is  human  nature,  so  awful  is  truth,  that  as 
long  as  we  have  faith  in  its  attainability  and  hopes  of 
ifi  attainment,  there  exists  no  bribe  strong  enough 
to  tempt  us  wholly  and  permanently  from  our  alle- 
giance. 

Religion,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  act  and 
habit  of  reverencing  the  Invisible,  as  the  highest 
both  in  ourselves  and  in  nature.  To  this  the  senses 
and  their  immediate  objects  are  to  be  made  subser- 
vient, the  one  as  its  oi^ns,  the  other  as  its  exponents : 
and  as  such  therefore,  having  on  their  own  account 
no  true  value,  because  no  inherent  voorth.  They  are 
a  language,  in  short:  and  taken  independently  of 
their  representative  function,  from  wordi  they  be- 
come mere  empty  sounds,  and  differ  from  noise  only 
by  exciting  expectations  which  they  cannot  gratify — 
fit  ingredients  of  the  idolatrous  charm,  the  potent 
Abracadabra,  of  a  sophisticated  race,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed the  religion  of  faith  to  the  superstition  of  the 
aenses,  a  race  of  animals,  in  whom  the  presence  of 
reason  is  manifested  solely  by  the  absence  of  instinct 

The  same  principle,  which  in  its  application  to  the 
whole  of  our  being  becomes  religion,  considered 
tpeculatively  is  the  basis  oi  metaphysicol  science,  that, 
namely,  which  requires  an  evidence  beyond  that  of 
■eosible  concretes,  which  latter  the  ancients  genera- 
lized in  the  word,  physica,  and  therefore,  (prefixing 
the  prepoHttion,  mtta,  i.  e.  beyond  or  transcending) 
named  the  superior  science,  metaph]rsics.  The  In- 
visible was  assumed  as  the  supporter  of  the  apparent, 
rdv  ^aivo/i/vu>v — as  their  substance,  a  term  which,  in 
any  other  interpretation,  expresses  only  the  striving 
of  the  imaginative  power  under  conditions  that  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  its  frustration.  If  the  Invisible 
bo  denied,  or  (which  is  equivalent)  considered  invisi- 
ble from  the  defect  of  the  senses  and  not  in  its  ovm 
nature,  the  science  even  of  observation  and  experi- 
lm^nt  lose  their  essential  copula.  The  component 
parts  ca[i  never  be  reduced  into  an  harmonious  whole, 
but  mufit  owe  their  systematic  arrangement  to  acci- 
dents of  an  ever-fihifUng  perspective.  Much  more 
then  must  this  apply  to  the  moral  world  disjoined 
from  reiigiun.  Instead  of  morality,  we  can  at  best 
have  only  a  scheme  of  prudence,  and  this  too  a  pru- 
dence fallible  and  shortsighted :  for  were  it  of  such 
a  kind  oa  to  be  bona  fida  coincident  with  morals  in 
reference  to  the  agent  as  well  as  to  the  outward  ac- 
tion, its  first  act  would  be  that  of  abjuring  its  own 
usurped  primacy.  By  celestial  obsertxUions  alone  can 
even  terrestrial  charts  be  constructed  scientifically. 

Tlie  firf«t  attempt  therefore  of  the  sophists  was  to 
separate  ethics  from  the  faith  in  the  Invisible,  and  to 
stab  morality  through  the  side  of  religbn — an  attempt 
to  which  the  idolatrous  polytheism  of  Greece  fur- 
nished too  many  fiicilities.  To  the  zeal  with  which 
be  counteracted  this  plan  by  endeavours  to  purify 
and  ennoble  that  popular  belief,  which,  from  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  he  did  iu>t  deem  himself  permitted 
ft>  subvert,  did  Socrates  owe  his  martyr-cup  of  hem- 
lock. Still  while  any  one  principle  of  morality  re- 
mained, religion  in  some  form  or  other  must  remain 
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inclusively.  Therefore,  as  they  commenced  by  as- 
sailing the  former  through  the  latter,  so  did  they  con 
tinue  their  warfare  by  reversing  the  operation.  The 
principle  was  confounded  with  the  particular  acts,  in 
which  under  the  guidance  of  the  understanding  or 
judgment  it  was  to  manifest  itself. 

Thus  the  rule  of  expediency,  which  properly  bo- 
longed  to  one  and  the  lower  part  of  morality,  was 
made  to  be  the  whole.  And  so  far  there  was  at  least 
a  consistency  in  this :  for  in  two  ways  only  could  it 
subsist  It  must  either  be  the  mere  servant  of  reli- 
gion, or  its  tisurper  and  substitute.  Viewed  as  pruh 
dples,  they  were  so  utterly  heterogeneous,  that  by  no 
grooving  could  the  two  be  fitted  into  each  other — by 
no  intermediate  could  they  be  (Hvserved  in  lasting 
adhesion.  The  one  or  the  other  was  sure  to  decom- 
pose the  cement  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  histo- 
rical authority  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  than 
the  words  of  Polybius,  in  which  he  attributes  the 
ruin  of  the  Greek  states  to  the  frequency  of  peijury, 
which  they  had  learnt  fhm  the  sophists  to  laugh  at 
as  a  trifie  that  brolx  no  bones,  nay,  as  in  some  cases, 
an  expedient  and  justifiable  exertion  of  the  power 
given  us  by  nature  over  otur  own  words,  withont 
which  no  man  could  have  a  secret  that  might  not  be 
extorted  from  him  by  the  will  of  others.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  sage  and  observant  historian  attributes  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Roman  republic  to  the 
general  reverence  of  the  invisible  powers,  and  the 
consequent  horror  in  which  the  iMreaking  of  an  oath 
was  held.  This  he  states  as  the  causa  causarum,  ta 
the  ultimate  and  inclusive  cause  of  Roman  grandeur. 

Under  such  convictions  therefore  as  the  sophkn 
labored  with  such  fatal  success  to  produce,  it  needed 
nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the  passions  under  di • 
cumstances  of  public  discord  to  turn  the  arguments 
of  expedience  toad  self-love  against  the  whole  scheme 
of  morality  founded  on  Uiem,  and  to  procure  a  favor- 
able hearing  of  the  doctrines,  which  Plato  attributes 
to  the  sophist  Callicles.  The  passage  is  curious,  and 
might  be  entitled,  a  Jacobin  Head,  a  genuine  antique, 
in  high  (Nreservation.  ''By  nature,"  exclaims  this 
Napoleon  of  old,  "  the  worse  off  is  always  the  mora 
infiimous,  that  namely,  which  sufiers  wrong ;  but  ao* 
cording  to  the  law  it  is  the  doing  of  wrong.  For  no 
man  of  noble  spirit  will  lei  himself  be  wronged :  this 
a  slave  only  endures,  who  is  not  worth  the  lifo  he 
has,  and  under  injuries  and  insults  can  neither  help 
himself  or  those  that  belong  to  him.  Those,  who 
first  made  the  laws,  were,  in  my  opinion,  feeble  creii- 
tures,  which  in  fact  the  greater  number  of  men  an; 
or  they  would  not  remain  entangled  in  these  spider- 
webs.  Such,  however,  being  the  case,  laws,  honor, 
and  ignominy  were  all  calculated  for  the  advantage 
of  the  law-makers.  But  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  stronger,  whom  they  could  not  coerce  by  fair  con- 
test and  to  secure  greater  advantages  for  themselves 
than  their  feebleness  could  otherwise  have  procured, 
they  preached  up  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  base  and 
contrary  to  right  to  wish  to  have  any  thing  bej^ond 
others ;  and  that  in  this  vrish  consisted  the  essence  of 
injustice.  Doubtless  it  was  very  agreeable  to  them, 
if  being  creatures  of  a  meaner  class  they  were  allowod 
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to  share  equally  with  their  natural  superion.  But 
nature  dictates  plainly  enough  another  code  of  right, 
namely,  that  the  nobler  and  stronger  should  possess 
more  than  the  weaker  and  more  pusillanimous. 
Where  the  power  is,  there  lies  the  substantial  right 
The  whole  realm  of  animals,  nay  the  human  race 
itself  as  collected  in  independent  states  and  nations, 
demonstrate,  that  the  stronger  has  a  right  to  oootiol 
the  weaker  for  his  own  advantage.  Assuredly,  they 
have  the  genuine  notion  of  right,  and  follow  the  law 
of  nature,  though  truly  not  that  which  is  held  valid 
in  our  governments.  But  the  minds  of  our  youths 
are  preached  away  from  them  by  declamations  oo  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  letting  themselves  be  mastered, 
till  by  these  verbal  conjurations  the  noblest  nature  is 
tamed  and  cowed,  like  a  young  ]i<m  bom  and  bred  in 
a  cage.  Should  a  man  with  full  untamed  fi>roe  but 
ooce  step  forward,  he  would  break  all  your  spells  and 
conjurations,  trample  3rour  oontra-natund  laws  under 
his  feet,  vault  into  the  seat  of  supreme  power,  and  in 
a  splendid  style  make  the  right  of  nature  be  valid 
among  you." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  mankind,  if  such  had 
always  been  the  language  of  sophistry !  A  selfishness, 
that  excludes  parmership,  all  men  have  an  interest  in 
repelling.  Yet  the  principle  is  the  same ;  and  if  for 
power  we  substitute  pleasure  and  the  means  of  plea- 
sure, it  is  easy  to  construct  a  wynlem  well  fitted  to  cor^ 
nipt  natures,  and  the  more  mischievous  in  proportion 
as  it  is  less  alarming.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy reigns  in  the  learned  and  highest  class,  and  that 
of  religion  in  all  classes,  a  tendency  to  blend  and 
unite  will  be  found  in  all  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the 
whole  discipline  of  mind  and  manners  will  be  calcu- 
lated in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  agents.  With 
the  prevalence  of  sophistry,  when  the  pure  will  (if 
indeed  the  existence  of  a  will  be  admitted  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  the  temporary  main  current  in 
the  wide  gust-eddying  streamof  our  desires  and  aver- 
aiona)  is  ranked  among  the  m&in»  to  an  alien  end,  in- 
stead of  being  itself  the  one  absolute  end,  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  which  all  things  are  worthy  to  be  called 
good — with  this  revolution  commences  the  epoch  of 
division  and  separation.  Things  are  rapidly  improv- 
ed, persona  as  rapidly  deteriorated;  and  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  the  powers  of  the  aggregate  increase,  as 
the  strength  of  the  individual  declines.  Still,  how- 
ever, sciences  may  be  estranged  from  philosophy,  the 
practical  from  the  speculative,  and  one  of  the  two  at 
least  may  remain.  Music  may  be  divided  from  poe- 
try, and  both  may  continue  to  exist,  though  with  di- 
minished influence.  But  religion  and  morals  cannot 
be  disjoined  without  the  destruction  of  both :  and 
that  this  does  not  take  place  to  the  full  extent,  we 
owe  to  the  frequency  with  which  both  take  shelter 
in  the  heart,  and  that  men  are  always  better  or  worse 
than  the  maxims  which  they  adopt  or  concede. 

To  demonstrate  the  hoUowness  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  to  deduce  the  truth  from  its  sources,  is  not 
possible  for  me  viithout  a  previous  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  of  reasoning  in  general.  The  attempt 
could  neither  be  mode  withm  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
■ent  work,  nor  would  its  success  greatly  afiect  the  im- 


mediate moral  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  raid- 
ers for  whom  this  work  was  espmiially  written.  For 
as  sciences  are  wywtetm  on  principles,  so  in  the  life  of 
practice  is  mondity  a  principle  without  a  system. 
Systems  of  morality  are  in  truth  nothiz^  more  thsB 
the  old  books  of  casuistry  generalized,  even  of  that 
casuistry,  which  the  genius  of  Protestantism  grado* 
ally  worked  oflT  from  itself  like  an  heterogeneous  hu- 
mor, together  with  the  practice  of  auricular  codS» 
sion :  a  foct  the  more  striking,  because  in  both  in- 
stances it  was  against  the  intention  of  the  first  teach- 
ers of  the  reformation :  and  the  revival  of  both  was 
not  only  urged,  but  provided  for,  though  in  vain,  by 
no  less  men  than  ^hops  Saundenon  and  Jeremy 
Taykv. 

But  there  is  yet  another  prohibitory  reason  and 
this  I  cannot  convey  more  efiectnally  than  in  the  words 
of  Plato  to  Dionjrsius — 

AXXd  Toidv  Tt  ftfftf  TOVT*  i^iVf  fa»  rote  Atwvtt(r/o«  ss2 
AuplSoif  t6  ip^rtiftOf  8  rdynav  iirtov  i^t  jccurwy;  /mA- 
Xov  ii  ^  ircpi  toUtov  itSii  hf  rlj  t/'V;^9  fyytyvo/f^^j  |v  it 
ft^  Tts  caftpc^^craty  riji  i\ij^itas  8vtvs  iv  ft^ort 
Hj^ot.  nXarwy  AtumoKf  cvts"  icir. 

(TVaiw/oiiMi)— Bol  what  s  qoertioa  is  ibis  which  roa  pio* 
pose,  Ob  ion  or  Dionjuhis  sod  Doris ! — what  is  the  origin  sad 
cause  or  all  evil  1  But  rather  is  the  darkness  and  travsU  eos- 
oemiof  this,  that  thorn  in  the  soul  which  unless  a  man  shall 
have  had  r«noved,  never  can  he  partake  of  the  truth  thatii 
verily  and  indeed  truth. 

Yet  that  I  may  fulfil  the  original  scope  of  the 
Friend,  I  shall  attempt  to  provide  the  preparatory 
steps  for  such  an  investigation  in  the  following  Es- 
says on  the  Principles  of  Method  common  to  all  in* 
VMtigations:  which  1  here  present,  as  the  basis  of  my 
future  philosophical  and  theol(^cal  writings,  and  ss 
the  necessary  introduction  to  the  same.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  can  conceive  no  object  of  inquiry 
more  appropriate,  none  which,  commencing  with  the 
most  familiar  truths,  with  facts  of  hourly  experience, 
and  gradually  winning  its  way  to  positions  the  most 
comprehensive  and  sublime,  will  more  aptly  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  reception  of  specific  knowledge, 
than  the  full  exposition  of  a  principle  which  is  the 
condition  of  all  intellectual  progreaa,  and  which  may 
be  said  even  to  constitute  the  science  of  education, 
alike  in  the  narrowest  and  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word.  Yet  as  it  is  but  fair  to  let  the 
public  know  beforehand,  what  the  genius  of  my  phi- 
losophy is,  and  in  what  spirit  it  will  be  applied  by 
me,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  I  conclude  with 
the  following  brief  history  of  the  last  190  years,  by  a 
lover  of  Old  England  : 

Wise  and  necessitated  confirmation  and  explana- 
tion of  the  law  of  England,  erroneously  entitled  Tke 
English  Revolution  of  1688 — Mechanical  f^ilosophy, 
hailed  as  a  kindred  revolution  in  philosophy,  and  es- 
poused, as  a  common  cause,  by  the  partizans  of  the 
revolution  in  the  state. 

The  consequence  is,  or  was,  a  system  of  natural 
rights  instead  of  social  and  hereditary  privileges- 
acquiescence  in  historic  testimony  substituted  for 
iaith— and  yet  the  true  historical  feeling,  the  foelii^ 
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of  being  an  historical  people,  generation  linked  to 
generation  by  ancestral  reputation,  by  tradition,  by 
heraldry — this  noble  feeling,  I  say,  openly  storroed  or 
perilously  undermined. 

Imagination  excluded  frcnn  poesy;  and  fancy  para- 
mount in  physics ;  the  eclipse  of  the  ideal  by  the 
mere  shadow  of  the  sensible— subficlion  for  supposi- 
tioD.  Plehs  pro  Senalu  Popvloque — the  wealth  of 
natioiis  for  the  well-being  of  nations,  and  of  man ! 

Anglo-mania  in  France ;  followed  by  revolution  in 
America — constitution  of  America  appropriate,  per- 
haps, to  America ;  but  elevated  from  a  particular  ex- 
periment to  an  universal  model.  The  word  constitu- 
tion altered  to  mean  a  capitulation,  a  treaty,  imposed 
by  the  people  on  their  own  government,  as  on  a  con- 
quered enemy— hence  giving  sanction  to  falsehood, 
and  universality  to  anomaly !!! 

Despotism!  Despotism!  Despotism  !^— of  finance 
in  statistics  —  of  vanity  in  social  converse— of  pre- 
sumption and  overweening  contempt  of  the  ancients 
in  individuals ! 

French  Revolution  !— Pauperism,  revenue  laws, 
government  by  clubs,  committees,  societies,  reviews, 
and  newspapers ! 

Thus  it  is  that  nation  first  sets  fire  to  a  neighboring 
nation ;  then  catches  fire  and  bums  backward. 

Statesmen  should  know  that  a  learned  class  is  an 
essential  element  of  state — at  least  of  a  Christian 
state.  But  you  wish  for  general  illumination !  You 
begin  with  the  attempt  to  popularize  learning  and 
philosophy ;  but  you  will  end  in  the  plebrifieation  of 
knowledge.  A  true  philosophy  in  the  learned  class 
is  essential  to  a  true  religious  feeling  in  all  classes. 

In  fine,  religion,  true  or  false,  is  and  ever  has  been 
the  moral  centre  of  gravity  in  Christendom,  to  which 
all  other  things  must  and  will  accommodate  them- 
selves. 


ESSAY  IV. 


O  ii  iUaiov  l^i  irott7Vf  Skovc  irS;  XP^  hc^^  ^M^  '^''^  ^^ 
ffpdf  iX\fj\ovi.  E(  fihf  SXumpiXovo^tds  /carairc^pdyiy- 
Kaff  idv  Kaiptiv  It  ii  Kop*  hipov  iK/JKoaf  ^  ivrds 
^sXHova  evpTi<ai  rdv  irap*  </idi,  iKCiva  rifia.  it  S*  ipa 
rdi  nap*  Tj^dv  vol  ipioKci,  rifitiriov  xal  Ifii  fidXi^a, 
IIAATaN*  AlflN:  ciris-'  Ssvrtpa, 

TroMflatian—lifM  then  what  are  the  tenns  on  which  you 
and  I  ought  to  itand  toward  each  other.  If  you  bold 
philuBophy  altogether  in  contempt,  bid  it  farewell.  Or  if  you 
have  henrd  from  any  other  perKtn,  or  have  youraelf  found 
out  a  hotter  than  mine,  then  five  honor  to  that,  whichever 
it  be.  But  if  the  doctrine  taught  in  tbeae  our  works  pleaie 
you.  then  it  \»  but  juBt  that  you  ihould  honor  me  too  in  the 
tame  proporiion. PLATO'S  id  Letter  to  Dion. 


What  is  that  which  fint  strikes  us,  and  strikes  us 
at  once,  in  a  man  of  education?  And  which,  among 
educated  men.  so  instantly  distinguishes  the  man  of 
superior  mind,  that  (as  was  observed  with  eminent 
propriety  of  tue  late  Edmund  Borke)  **  we  cannot 
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stand  under  the  same  arch- way  during  a  shower  of 
rain,  without  finding  him  out  V*  ^ot  the  weight  or 
novelty  of  his  remarks ;  not  tmy  unusual  interest  of 
fiicts  commtmicated  by  him ;  for  we  may  suppose 
both  the  one  and  the  other  precluded  by  the  shortness 
of  our  intercourse,  and  the  triviality  of  the  subjects 
The  difference  will  be  impressed  and  felt,  though  the 
conversation  should  be  confined  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  the  pavement.  Still  less  will  it  arise  from 
any  peculiarity  in  his  words  and  phrases.  For  if  he 
be,  as  we  now  assume,  a  ioe(^educated  man  as  well 
as  a  man  of  superior  powers,  he  will  not  fail  to  fol- 
low the  golden  rule  of  Julius  Cesar,  Imoleng  verbum, 
lanquam  tcopulumt  eviiare.  Unless  where  new  th  Jigs 
necessitate  new  terms,  he  will  avoid  an  unusual  word 
as  a  rock.  It  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  les- 
sons of  his  youth,  that  the  breach  of  this  precept,  at 
all  times  hioaidous,  becomes  ridiculous  in  the  topics 
of  ordinary  conversation.  There  remains  but  one 
other  point  of  distinction  possible ;  and  this  must  be, 
and  in  fact  is,  the  true  cause  of  the  impression  made 
on  us.  It  is  the  tmpremeditated  and  evidently  habi- 
tual arrangement  of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit 
of  foreseeing,  in  each  integral  part,  or  (more  plainly) 
in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  be  then  intends  to 
commimicate.  However  irregular  and  desultory  hii 
talk,  there  is  method  in  the  fragments. 

Listen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ignorant  man, 
though  perhaps  shrewd  and  able  in  his  particular  call- 
ing ;  whether  he  be  describing  or  relating.  We  im- 
mediately perceive,  that  his  memory  alone  is  called 
into  action ;  and  that  the  objects  and  events  recur  in 
the  narration  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same 
accompaniments,  however  accidental  or  impertinent, 
as  they  had  first  occurred  to  the  narrator.  The  ne- 
cessity of  taking  breath,  the  efiurts  of  recollection, 
and  the  abrupt  rectification  of  its  failures,  produce  all 
his  pauses ;  and  with  ex6eption  of  the  "  and  then,** 
the  **and  there"  and  the  still  less  significant,  **and 
iOt**  they  constitute  likewise  all  his  connections. 

Our  discussion,  however,  is  confined  to  Methed  af 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  understanding,  and 
in  the  constructions  of  science  and  literature.  It 
would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  attempt  a  proof  of  its 
importance  in  the  business  and  economy  of  active  or 
domestic  life.  From  the  cotter's  hearth  or  the  work- 
shop of  the  artisan,  to  the  palace  or  the  arsenal,  the 
first  merit,  that  which  admits  neither  substitute  nor 
equivalent,  is  that  every  thing  isiniU  place.  Where 
this  charm  is  wanting,  every  other  merit  either  loses 
its  name,  or  becomes  an  additional  groimd  of  accusa- 
tion and  regret.  Of  one,  by  whom  it  is  eminently 
possessed,  we  say  proverbially,  he  is  like  clockwork. 
The  resemblance  extends  beyond  the  point  of  regu- 
larity, and  yet  falls  short  of  the  truth.  Both  do,  in- 
deed, at  once  divide  and  announce  the  silent  and 
otherwise  indistinguishable  lapse  of  time.  But  the 
man  of  methodical  industry  and  honorable  pursuits, 
does  more:  he  realizes  its  ideal  divisions,  and  gives 
a  character  tuid  individuality  to  its  moments.  If  the 
idle  are  described  as  killing  time,  he  may  be  justly 
said  to  call  it  into  life  and  moral  being,  while  he 
makes  it  the  distinct  object  not  only  of  the  consciotw 
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ness,  but  of  the  conscience.  He  organizes  the  honn, 
and  gives  them  a  soul :  and  that,  the  very  essence 
of  which  is  to  fleet  away,  and  evermore  to  have  been, 
he  takes  up  into  his  own  permanence,  and  communi- 
cates to  it  the  imperishableness  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
Of  the  good  and  faithful  servant,  whose  energies, 
thus  directed,  are  thus  methodized,  it  is  less  truly 
affirmed,  that  He  lives  in  time,  than  that  Time  lives 
in  him.  His  days,  months,  and  years,  as  the  stops  and 
punctual  marks  in  the  records  of  duties  performed, 
will  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  remain  extant 
when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

But  as  the  importance  of  Method  in  the  duties  of 
social  life  is  incomparably  greater,  so  are  its  practical 
elements  proportionably  obvious,  and  such  as  relate 
to  the  will  far  more  than  to  the  understanding. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  we  contemplate  its  bear- 
ings on  the  latter. 

The  difiference  between  the  products  of  a  well- 
disciplined  and  those  of  an  uncultivated  understand- 
ing, in  relation  to  what  we  will  now  venture  to  call 
the  Science  of  Method,  is  often  and  admirably  exhi- 
bited by  our  Dramatist.  We  scarcely  need  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Clown's  evidence,  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act  of  *'  Measure  for  Measure,"  or  the 
Nurse  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  But  not  to  leave  the 
position,  without  an  instance  to  illustrate  it,  we  will 
take  the  **  easy-yielding**  Mrs.  Quickly's  relation  of 
the  circumstances  of  Sir  John  Falstaffs  debt  to  her. 

PaUu^ff'  What » the  crasi  raai  tbat  I  owe  thee  1 
Mrg.  Quickly.  Marrj,  if  thou  wert  an  hooest  man,  thj- 
ieir  and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  iwenr  to  me  upon  a 
parcel-frilt  foblet,  sitting  in  ray  dolphin  chamber,  at  the  ronnd 
table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week 
whon  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  Uksoing  his  father  to  a 
singing- man  in  Windsor— thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  1 
was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  roe  and  make  me  my  lady 
thy  wife.  Canst  thoo  deny  it  ?  Did  not  good-wife  Keech, 
the  butcher's  wife,  oome  in  then  and  call  me  gossip  Uuiek- 
ly  7— coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar  :  telling  us  she 
bad  a  good  dish  of  prawns — whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat 
some — whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound, 
ice.  ite.  ice. HENRY  IV.  1st  pt,  acLu.  te.  1. 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  so  far  from  being  car- 
ried beyond  the  bounds  of  a  fair  imitation,  that  "  the 
poor  soul's  "  thoughts  and  sentences  are  more  closely 
interlinked  than  the  truth  of  nature  would  have  re- 
quired, but  that  the  connections  and  sequence,  which 
the  habit  of  Method  can  alone  give,  have  in  this  in- 
stance a  substitute  in  the  fusion  of  passion.  For  the 
absence  of  Method,  which  characterizes  the  unedu- 
cated, is  occasioned  by  an  habitual  submission  of  the 
understanding  to  mere  events  and  images  as  such, 
and  independentof  any  power  in  the  mind  to  classify 
or  appropriate  them.  The  general  accompaniments 
of  time  and  place  are  the  only  relations  which  per- 
sons of  this  class  appear  to  regard  in  their  statements. 
As  this  constitutes  their  leading  feature,  the  contrary 
excellence,  as  distinguishing  the  well-educated  man, 
must  be  referred  to  the  contrary  habit  Method, 
therefore,  becomes  natural  to  the  mind  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  not  things  only,  or 
for  their  own  sake  alone,  but  likewise  and  chiefly  the 
relations  of  things,  either  their  relations  to  each  other, 
or  to  the  observer,  or  to  the  state  and  apprehension  of  | 


the  hearers.  To  enumerate  and  analjrze  theee  reb 
tions,  with  the  conditions  under  which  alone  they  an 
discoverable,  is  to  teach  the  science  of  Method. 

The  eni'iable  results  of  this  science,  when  know- 
ledge has  been  ripened  into  those  habits  which  at 
once  securv>  pnd  evince  its  possession,  can  scarcely  be 
exhibited  mom  forcibly  as  well  as  more  pleasingly, 
than  by  contrwting  vnth  the  former  extract  fioo 
Shakspeare  the  nevr^  m  given  by  Hamlet  to  Horatio 
of  the  occurrences  during  his  proposed  transportatioD 
to  England,  and  the  f  v,«nts  that  intemipLxi  his  voy- 
age. 


Nam.   Bir,  in  my  hea*    (Here  was  a  kind 
That  would  not  let  me  slee»  ■  rethought  1  la.** 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  tk   L-Iboes.    Rashly 
And  praia'd  be  rashness  for  it—  'JM  u*  ^a«k- 
Our  indiscretitn  sonutiwus  »er\ «.-  vs  ot/t, 
fykn  our  deep  plots  do  fail:  ea^S  .^*  •*%  «        ocA  ai 
Theresa  a  divinity  that  shapes  ok  -  c^*. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  wiU. 

Hot.   That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.    Up  from  my  cabin, 
My  sea-gown  scarTd  about  ms,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  ;  had  my  desire ; 
Finger'd  their  pocket ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  my  own  room  again ;  making  so  bold, 
Jtfy  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unaeal 
Their  grand  commission :  where  /  found,  Horatio 
A  royal  knavery— an  exact  command. 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons 
JatporUng  Denmark's  hsaltkt  and  Englamd'a  to 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  wty  life. 
That  on  the  superrize,  no  leisure  bated. 
No,  not  to  rtay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  off! 

Hor,  Is'tpoastblel 

Ham,  Here's  the  comaunon.— Read  it  at  more  Imsoiei 

jf  el.  V.  sci 

Here  the  events,  with  the  circimistances  of  time 
and  place,  are  all  stated  with  equal  compression  and 
rapidity,  not  one  introduced  which  could  have  been 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  intelligibility  of  tine 
whole  process.  If  any  tendency  is  discoverable,  as 
far  as  the  mere  facts  are  in  question,  it  is  the  tenden- 
cy to  omission :  and,  accordingly,  the  reader  will  ob> 
serve,  that  the  attentwn  of  the  narrator  is  called  back 
to  one  material  circumstance,  which  he  was  hurrying 
by,  by  a  direct  question  from  the  inend  to  whom  the 
story  is  communicated,  *'  How  was  this  sealed  V 
But  by  a  trait  which  is  indeed  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  Hamlet's  mind,  ever  disposed  to  generalise, 
and  meditative  to  excess  (but  which,  with  due  abate* 
ment  and  reduction,  is  distinctive  of  every  powerful 
and  methodizing  intellect),  all  the  digressions  and  ai> 
largements  consist  of  reflections,  truths,  and  princi- 
ples of  general  and  permanent  interest,  either  directly 
expressed  or  disguised  in  playful  satire. 


'  I  sat  me  down ; 


Devis'd  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  fiur, 
/  ones  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
Jl  baseness  to  writs  fair,  and  labored  mmeM 
How  to  forget  that  learning :  but,  sir.  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  serrioe.   Wilt  thou  know 
The  etttcl  of  what  1  wrots  1 

Hot,    Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.   An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king. 
As  England  was  his  fiuthfui  tributary ; 
wis  loos  betwsoH  them,  liks  ths  palm,  might  Jlourisk; 
^s  peace  should  still  her  wheaUn  garland  wear, 
And  many  such  like  As*s  of  great  ekargo-^ 
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nat  on  the  riew  tnd  knowing  of  tbeie  coolants 
Bo  Bhould  the  bearers  pat  to  sodden  death. 
No  shririnf  time  allowed. 

Hor.    How  was  this  sealed  1 

Jitun.    Why,  even  in  that  was  heaTon  otdinant 
I  had  m J  father's  signet  in  mj  purse* 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal : 
Folded  the  writ  op  in  the  form  of  the  other ; 
Bobecribed  it ;  gave  *t  the  impression  ;  placed  it  safely. 
The  changeling  never  known.   Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-ficht ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent. 
Thou  knowest  already. 

Hor.    So  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  go  to  *t  1 

H*m.  Why,  men,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience :  their  defeat 
Doth  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 
*7Y«  danterouM  wAen  Uu  btuer  natirrs  eomes 
Bttween  the  pass  and  fell  iiuautd  poiHts 
Of  mighty  apposites. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  remark  of  the 
preceding  passage,  in  connection  with  the  humorous 
specimen  of  narration, 

*'  Fermenting  o'er  with  frothy  curemnetaiioes,*' 

in  Henry  IV.;  that  if  overlooking  the  difierent  value 
c^  the  matter  in  each,  we  considered  the  form  alone, 
we  should  fmd  both  immethodiad ;  Hamlet  from  the 
excess,  Mrs.  Quickly  from  the  want,  of  reflection 
and  generalization ;  and  that  Method,  therefore,  must 
result  from  the  due  mean  or  balance  between  our 
passive  impressions  and  the  mind's  own  re-action  on 
the  same.  (Whether  this  re-action  do  not  suppose  or 
imply  a  primary  act  positively  originating  in  the  mind 
itself,  and  prior  to  the  object  in  order  of  nature,  though 
co-instantaneous  in  its  manifestation,  will  be  hereafter 
discussed.)  But  we  had  a  further  purpose  in  thus 
eontrasting  these  extracts  from  our  **  mjrriad-minded 
Bard,"  (jtvpiov9vt  hvrip)  We  wished  to  bring  forward, 
each  for  itself,  these  two  elements  of  Method,  or  (to 
adopt  an  arithmetical  term)  its  two  main /actors. 

Instances  of  the  want  of  generalization  are  of  no 
rare  occurrence  in  real  life :  and  the  narrations  of 
Shakspeare's  Hostess  and  the  Tapster,  difler  from 
those  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  in  general,  by 
their  superior  humor,  the  poet's  own  gifl  and  infu- 
sion, not  by  their  wtmt  of  Method,  which  is  not 
greater  than  we  often  meet  with  in  that  class,  of 
which  they  are  the  dramatic  representatives.     In- 
stances of  the  opposite  fault,  arising  from  the  excess 
of  generalization  and  reflection  in  minds  of  the  oppo- 
aifce  class,  will,  like  the  minds  themselves,  occur  less 
frequently  in  the  course  of  our  own  personal  experi- 
ence.   Yet  they  will  not  have  been  wanting  to  our 
readers,  nor  will  they  have  passed  tmobserved.  though 
the  great  poet  himself  (6  rfi¥  iavrdv  "^^x^  '^'^  ^^^ 
rlva  avutfiarov  nop<pSti  wotKt\3it  ftop^iiaai*)  has  more 
conveniently  supplied  the  illustrations.  To  complete, 
therefore,  the  purpose  aforementioned,  that  of  ]Hre- 
senting  ench  of  the  two  components  as  separately  as 
possible,  we  chose  an  instance  in  which,  by  the  sur* 
plus  of  its  own  activity,  Hamlet's  mind  disturbs  the 
arrangement,  of  wliich  that  very  activity  had  been 
the  cause  and  impulse.    Thus  exuberance  of  mind, 
on  the  one  hand,  interferes  with  the  formg  of  Meth- 


Translation.—llB  that  moulded  his  own  soul,  as  some  in- 
eorporeal  material,  into  various  forms.  — ^  THEfillSTIUS. 


od ;  but  sterility  of  mind,  on  the  other,  wanting  the 
spring  and  impulse  to  mental  action,  is  wholly  de- 
structive of  Method  itself    For  in  attending  too 
exclusively  to  the  relations  which  the  past  or  passing 
events  sikI  olgects  bear  to  general  truth,  and  the 
moods  of  his  own  Thought,  the  most  intelligent  man 
is  sometimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  that  other  re- 
lation, in  which  they  are  likewise  to  be  placed  to  the 
apprehension  and  sympathies  of  his  hearers.    His 
discourse  appears  like  soliloquy  intermixed  with  dia- 
logue.   But  the  utneducated  and  unreflecting  talker 
overtake  all  mental  relations,  both  logical  and  psy- 
chok^cal ;  and  comequently  precludes  all  Method, 
that  is  not  purely  accidental.    Hence' the  nearer  the 
things  and  incidents  in  time  and  place,  the  more  dis- 
tant, disjointed,  and  impertinent  to  each  other,  and  to 
any  common  purpose,  will  they  appear  in  his  narra- 
tion :  and  this  from  the  want  of  a  stopfe,  or  ttarting- 
post,  in  the  narrator  himself;  from  the  absence  of  the 
leading  Thoughtj,  which,  borrowing  a  phrase  from 
the  nomenclature  of  legislation,  we  may  not  inaptly 
call  the  Initiative.     On  the  contrary,  where  the 
habit  of  Method  is  present  and  eflfective,  things  the 
most  remote  and  diverse  in  time.'place,  and  outward 
cireumsuince,  are  brought  into   mental  contiguity 
and  succession,  the  more  striking  as  the  less  ex- 
pected.   But  while  we  would  impress  the  necessity 
of  this  habit,  the  illustrations  adduced  give  proof  that 
in  undue  preponderance,  and  when  the  prerogative 
of  the  mind  is  stretched  into  despotism,  the  discourse 
may  degenerate  into  the  grotesque  or  the  fantas- 
tical. 

With  what  a  profound  insight  into  the  oonstitutioa 
of  the  human  soul  is  this  exhibited  to  us  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  where  flying  from 
the  sense  of  reality,  and  seeking  a  reprioe  from  the 
pressure  of  its  duties,  in  that  ideal  activity,  the  over- 
balance of  which,  with  the  consequent  indisposition 
to  action,  is  his  disease,  he  compels  the  reluctant  good 
sense  of  the  high  yet  healthful-minded  Horatio,  to 
follow  him  in  his  wayward  meditation  amid  the 
graves  ?  **To  tohat  base  uaet  we  may  return,  Hora- 
tio! Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  notie  duM 
of  Alexander t  tiU  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  f 
Hon.  It  were  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider  so. 
Ham.  Ab,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modesty  enough  and  likdihood  to  lead  it.  A§ 
thus:  Alexander  died,  Alexajuier  was  buried,  Alexan- 
der  retumeth  to  dust — the  dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  vx 
make  loam :  and  why  of  that  loam,  whereUt  he  was  cosh 
verted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-harrel  t 

Imperial  (Uuar  dead  amd  twm*d  fe  e/oir. 
Might  stop  a  hot*  to  keep  tks  wimd  awapP' 

But  let  it  not  escape  our  recollection,  that  when 
the  objects  thus  connected  are  proportionate  to  the 
connecting  energy,  relatively  to  the  real,  or  at  least 
to  the  desirable  sympathies  of  mankind ;  it  is  from 
the  same  character  that  we  derive  the  genial  method 
in  the  famous  soliloquy,  *' To  be  t  or  not  U>  be  V* 
which,  admired  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  has  yet  re- 
ceived only  the  first  fruits  of  the  admiration  due  toil 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  confluence  of  mnn* 
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mereble  impre«ioiii  in  each  moment  of  time  the 
paMive  memory  mmt  needs  tend  to  confusion  —  a 
rule,  the  seeming  exceptions  to  which  (the  thunder- 
bunts  in  Lear,  for  instance)  are  really  confirmations 
of  its  truth.  For,  in  many  instances,  the  predomi- 
nance of  wome  mighty  Passion  takes  the  place  of  the 
guiding  Thought,  and  the  result  prevents  the  method 
of  Nature,  rather  than  the  habit  of  the  Individual. 
For  Thought,  Imagination,  (and  we  may  add.  Passion,) 
are,  in  their  very  essence,  the  first,  connective,  the 
latter  oo-adunative :  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  if 
the  excess  lead  to  Method  misapplied,  and  to  connec- 
tions of  the  moment,  the  absence,  or  marked  defici- 
ency, either  precludes  Method  altogether,  both  form 
and  substance :  or  (as  the  following  extract  will  ex- 
emplify) retains  the  outward  form  only. 

Mp  lu£9  and  madam  I  to  expostulate 

What  mojutw  akoMld  he,  what  duty  i$. 

Why  daw  w  da»,  wight  night,  amd  time  is  (ism. 

Were  nothing  hut  to  waste  night,  dnp,  and  time. 

Therefore— sines  hrevitp  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

And  tedioutness  ths  limhs  and  outward  JlourisheSt 

J  will  he  hrief.     Your  nahle  son  is  mad : 

Mad  call  I  it— for  to  define  true  madness, 

ffhat  is '(.  hut  to  he  nothing  else  hut  mad! 

But  let  that  go. 

QnaeD.    More  matter  with  less  art. 

Pol.    Madam  I  I  swear,  1  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  *tis  true :  *(m  true,  'tis  pitu  : 
And  pitjf  'tis,  'tis  true  {a  foolish  figure  i 
But  farewell  it,  for  1  will  use  no  art.) 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remai$is. 
That  wejind  out  the  cause  of  this  ejFect : 
Or  rather  sap  the  cause  of  this  defect : 
For  this  effect  defectioe  comes  hp  cause. 
Thus  it  remains,  and  ths  remainder  thus 
Perpend.  HAMLET,  act  it.  scene  2. 

Does  not  the  irresistible  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in 
this  fiourish  of  the  soul-surviving  body  of  old  Poloni- 
Qs's  intellect,  not  less  than  in  the  endless  confirma- 
tions and  most  undeniable  matters  of  fact,  of  Tapster 
Pbmpey,  or  **  the  hostess  of  the  tavern,"  prove  to  our 
feelings,  even  before  the  word  is  found  which  pre- 
■ents  the  truth  to  our  understandings,  that  confusion 
and  formality  are  but  the  opposite  poles  of  the  same 
null-point. 

It  is  Shakspeare*s  peculiar  excellence,  that  dirough- 
out  the  whole  of  his  splendid  picture  gallery  (the 
reader  will  excuse  the  confest  inadequacy  of  this 
metaphor),  we  find  individuality  every  where,  mere 
portrait  no  where.  In  all  his  various  characters,  we 
•till  feel  ourselves  communing  with  the  same  human 
nature,  which  is  every  where  present  as  the  vegeta- 
ble sap  in  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blos- 
soms, and  fruits,  their  shapes,  tastes,  and  odors. 
Speaking  of  the  eflect,  i.  e.  his  works  themselves, 
we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as 
consisting  in  that  just  proportion,  that  union  and  in- 
terpenetration  of  the  universal  and  the  particular, 
which  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of  decided  genius 
and  true  science.  For  Method  implies  a  progregsive 
transition,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
original  language.  The  Greek  JAtSoiof,  is  literally 
a  way,  or  path  of  Transit.  Thus  we  extol  the  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid,  or  Socrates'  discourse  with  the 
iliave  in  the  Menon,  as  tnethodical^ti  term  which  no 


one  who  holds  himself  bonnd  to  think  or  speak  esc  ' ' 
rectly,  would  apply  to  the  alphabetic  order  or  l^ 
rangement  of  a  common  dictionary.  But  as,  without 
continuous  transition,  there  can  be  no  Method,  k 
without  a  pre-conception  there  can  be  no  transition 
with  continuity.  The  term,  Method,  cannot  there* 
fore,  otherwise  than  by  abuae,  be  applied  to  a  mers 
dead  arrangement,  containing  in  itaelf  no  principle 
of  progression. 


ESSAY   V. 


Scientiii  idem  quod  plsntis.  8i  plant*  aliqaa  nti  is 
habeas,  de  radioe  Qoid  6at,  nil  refert :  si  rcro  trtarfsm 
eupisi  in  aliud  ■olnm,  tutlos  sit  radicibos  uti  qaam  sutv- 
lit.  8ie  traditJo,  qua  Dane  In  usa  est,  exhtbet  plane  taaqaui 
truDCM  (pulchroa  illot  quidem)  acientiarum ;  sed  taaiea 
absque  radicibos  fabro  llfnario  certe  oommodot,  at  ptantatod 
inutilca.  Quod  ti,  diaeipliMB  ut  ereacant,  tibi  eoidi  ait,  da 
truncia  ninoa  sis  aolieitua :  ad  id  coram  adhibe,  ut  radiecs 
illasB  etiam  cum  aKqoantolo  terra  adhsrentis,  extrahaatar : 
dummodo  hoc  pacto  et  aeientiam  propriam  reriMre,  Tctit- 
ffia  qoe  cof  nitionia  tna»  rsmeteri  poena ;  et  earn  mc  trass 
plantare  in  animom  alienom,  aieut  crerit  in  too. 

BACON  ds  AugmenL  SeianL  I.  «j.  c  u. 

TVoiw/attMi.— It  is  with  sciaoee  as  with  treea.  If  it  be  year 
purpoae  to  make  some  partknlar  use  of  the  tree,  yoo  need 
not  concern  yooTKlf  about  the  roots.  But  if  yoo  with  to 
tranafcr  it  into  another  soil,  it  is  then  safer  to  employ  ths 
roots,  than  the  aeyooa.  Thus  the  mode  of  teaching  ntodL 
common  at  present  exhibits  clearly  enoosh  the  trunki ,  as  it 
were,  of  the  aciencea,  and  those  too  of  handsome  frowth; 
but  nerertbeleBS,  without  the  roota.  valuable  and  convenieat 
as  they  undoubtedly  are  to  the  carpenter,  they  are  nselos 
to  the  planter.  But  if  yon  have  at  heart  the  advancement 
of  education,  as  that  which  proposes  to  itself  the  csnsral 
discipline  of  the  mind  for  its  rad  and  aim.  be  leas  anxioas 
conoeminf  the  trunks,  and  k>t  it  be  your  can*,  that  the 
roots  should  be  extracted  entire,  even  thooirh  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  soil  should  adhere  to  them :  so  that  at  all  events 
you  may  be  able,  by  this  nteans,  both  to  review  your  scico- 
title  aequirementa,  re-meaauring  as  it  were,  the  steps  of 
your  knowledge  for  your  own  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  transplant  it  intp  the  minds  of  others,  just  ss  it 
grew  in  yuur  own. 


It  has  been  observed,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the 
RKLATioNS  of  objocts  are  prime  materials  of  Method, 
and  that  the  contemplation  of  relations  is  the  indii> 
pensable  condition  of  thinking  methodically.  It  be- 
comes necessary  therefore  to  add,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  relation,  in  which  objecta  of  mind  may  be 
contemplated.  The  first  is  that  of  Law,  which,  in 
its  absolute  perfection,  is  conceivable  only  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  whose  creative  idea  not  only  appoints 
to  each  thing  its  position,  but  in  that  position,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  position,  gives  it  its  qualities, 
yea,  it  gives  its  very  existence,  as  that  particular  thing. 
Yet  in  whatever  science  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  is  (redetermined  by  a 
truth  originating  in  the  mind,  and  not  abstracted  or 
generalized  from  observation  of  the  parts,  there  w 
afiSrm  the  i»resence  of  a  law,  if  we  are  speaking  of 
the  physical  sciences,  as  of  Astronomy  for  instance  i 
or  the  presence  of  fimdamental  ideas,  if  our  discourse 
be  upon  those  sciences,  the  truths  of  which  as  tnitbf 
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alaolate,  not  merely  have  an  independent  origin  in 
the  mind,  bat  continue  to  exist  in  and  for  the  mind 
alone.  Such,  for  instance,  is  Geometry,  and  such  are 
the  ideas  of  a  perfect  circle,  of  asymptots,  &c. 

We  have  thus  aMigned  the  first  place  in  the  science 
of  Method  to  Law  ;  and  first  of  the  first,  to  Zaio,  as 
the  absolute  kind  which  comprehending  in  itself  the 
substance  of  every  possible  degree  precludes  from  its 
conception  all  degree,  not  by  generalization  but  by 
its  own  plenitude.  As  such,  therefore,  and  as  the 
sufficient  cause  of  the  reality  correspondent  thereto, 
we  contemplate  it  as  exclusively  an  attribute  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  God : 
adding,  however,  that  from  the  contemplation  of  law 
in  this,  its  only  perfect  form,  must  be  derived  all  true 
insight  into  all  other  grounds  and  phncipiea  necnsary 
to  Method,  as  (he  science  conmion  to  all  sciences, 
which  in  each  rvyj^dvti  8v  aWo  ivrij^  Tfji  ini^ftiiti^. 
Alienated  from  this  (intuition  shall  we  call  it?  or 
stead&st  faith  ?)  ingenious  men  may  produce  schemes, 
conducive  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  particular  sci- 
ences, but  no  scientific  system. 

But  though  we  cannot  enter  on  the  proof  of  this 
aswrtion,  we  dare  not  remain  exposed  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  obtruded  a  mere  private  opinion,  as  a 
fundamental  truth.  Our  authorities  are  such  that 
oar  only  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  their  number. 
The  following  extract  from  Arisiocles  (preserved  with 
other  interesting  fragments  of  the  same  writer  by  Eu- 
sebius)  is  as  exj^cit  as  peremptory.  'E^iXoao^^n 
jth  ItXdruVf  h  koI  ris  aXXos  rdv  iruirorc,  yvrifrtus  xai 

h  itfl  rd  ^lia  irpdrtpov  i<p^dji.  EusiB.  Pnep.  Evan. 
xi.  3.*  And  Plato  himself  in  his  De  Repoblica,  hap- 
pily still  extant,  evidently  alludes  to  the  same  doc- 
trine. For  personating  Socrates  in  the  discussion  of 
a  most  important  problem,  namely,  whether  political 
justice  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  private  honesty,  after 
many  inductions,  and  much  analytic  reasoning,  he 
breaks  off  with  these  words — d  /  lo&t,  &  TXaiiKuVf 
&i  fl  Ifjtv  io^a,  AKPIBQS  MEN  TOYTO  'EK  TOIOT- 
TflN  MEGOAIZN,  OIAIS  NTN  EN  TOIL  AOrOIZ 
ZPaMEOA.Or  MHnOTE  AABQMEN-  AAAA  TAP 
MAKPOTEPA  KAI  nAEIfiN  O^OS  H  Eni  TOYTO 
APOTZAt — not  however,  he  adds,  precluding  the 
former  (the  analytic,  and  inductive,  to  wit)  which 
have  their  place  likewise,  in  which  (but  as  subordi- 
nate to  the  other)  they  are  both  useful  and  requisite. 
If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  purport 
of  these  words,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  fiict 
stated  by  Aristotle  in  his  Ethics,  that  Plato  had  dis- 

*  TVaiMlafiim.— Plato,  who  philosophised  lefittmatelj  and 
perlectivftly  if  ever  anj  man  did  in  anjr  age,  held  it  for  an 
axiom,  that  it  ia  not  posuble  for  m  to  have  an  imig ht  into 
thinfi  human  (i.  e.  Uu  naturt  and  relations  if  man,  and 
the  objutn  presented  bj/  natnre  far  ki$  investigatian,) 
without  anr  previoua  eontemplation  (or  intelloetual  viaion) 
of  thing!  divine  :  that  ia.  of  truths  that  are  to  be  aflhmed 
eooceminf  the  absolute,  aa  far  as  they  can  he  made  known 
to  ui. 

t  ( Translation).— Bni  know  well,  O  Glancon,  aa  my  firm 
perwation.  that  bj  raeh  methodt.  as  we  have  hitherto  used 
in  this  inquisition,  we  can  neTsr  attain  to  a  satisfactory  in- 
sight: for  it  is  a  longer  and  ampler  way  that  condocts  to  tkis. 
•^PLATO  D4  raifubUea,  i« 


cussed  the  problem,  whether  in  order  to  scientific 
ends  we  must  set  out  from  principles,  or  ascend  to- 
wards them :  in  other  words,  whether  the  synthetic 
or  analytic  be  the  right  method.  But  as  no  such 
question  is  directly  discussed  in  the  published  works 
of  the  great  master,  Aristotle  must  either  have  re- 
ceived it  orally  from  Plato  himself,  or  have  found  it 
in  the  aypaipa  ioynara,  the  private  text  book  or  ma- 
nuals constructed  by  his  select  disciples,  and  intelli- 
gible to  those  only  who  like  themselves  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  esoteric  (interior  or  unveiled)  doc- 
trines of  Platonism.  Comparing  this  therefore  with 
the  writings,  which  he  held  it  safe  or  not  profime  to 
make  public,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Plato  otm- 
sidered  the  investigation  of  troth  a  poaterwri  as  that 
which  is  employed  in  explaining  the  result*  of  n  more 
scientific  process  to  those,  for  whom  the  knowledge 
of  the  results  was  alone  requisite  and  sufficient ;  or 
in  preparing  the  mind  for  legitimate  method,  by  ex- 
posing the  insufficiency  or  self-contradictions  of  the 
proofii  and  results  obtained  by  the  contrary  prooeai. 
Hence  therefore  the  earnestness  with  which  the  ge- 
nuine Platonists  opposed  the  doctrine  (that  all  demon- 
stration consisted  of  identical  propositions)  advanced 
by  Stilpo,  and  maintained  by  the  Megaric  school,  who 
denied  the  synthesis,  and  as  Hume  and  othen  in 
recent  times,  held  geometry  itself  to  be  merely  ane- 
lyticaL 

The  grand  problem,  the  solution  of  which  forma, 
according  to  Plato,  the  final  object  and  distinctive 
character  of  philosophy  is  this :  for  aU  that  exitta  am- 
ditionaily  (i.  e.  the  existence  of  which  in  inconceiva- 
ble except  under  the  condition  of  its  dependency  oo 
some  other  as  its  antecedent)  to  find  a  ground  that  is 
unconditional  and  abtolutet  and  thereby  to  reduce  the 
aggregate  of  human  knowledge  to  a  tyatem.  For  the 
relation  common  to  all  being  knovni,  the  appropriate 
orbit  of  each  becomes  discoverable,  together  with  iH 
peculiar  relations  to  its  ooncentrics  in  the  common 
sphere  of  subordination.  Thus  the  centrality  of  the 
stm  having  been  established,  and  the  law  of  the  die* 
tances  of  the  planets  from  the  stm  having  been  detep> 
mined,  we  possess  the  means  of  calculating  the  dii- 
tance  of  each  from  the  other.  But  as  all  objects  of 
sense  are  in  continual  flux,  and  as  the  notices  of  them 
by  the  senses  must,  as  for  as  they  are  true  notices, 
change  with  them,  while  scientific  principles  (or  laws) 
are  no  otherwise  principles  of  science  than  as  they 
are  permanent  and  always  the  same,  the  latter  were 
appointed  to  the  pure  reason,  either  as  its  products  or 
ast  implanted  in  it.  And  now  the  remarkable  foet 
forces  itself  on  our  attention,  viz.  that  the  material 
world  is  found  to  obey  the  same  laws  as  had  been  de- 
duced independently  from  the  reason :  and  that  the 
masses  act  by  a  force,  which  carmot  be  conceived  to 

X  Which  of  these  two  doctrines  was  Plato's  own  opinion,  it 
b  hard  to  say.  In  many  passages  of  his  works,  the  latter  (i. 
e.  the  doctrine  of  innate,  or  rather  of  connate,  ideas)  teem*  to 
be  it;  but  from  the  character  and  avowed  purpose  of  thsas 
worlu,  as  addressed  to  a  promiscuous  public,  and  therefofs 
preparatory  and  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind  rather  thaa  di- 
rectly doctrinal,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Plato  chose  it  as  the 
more  popular  represenution,  and  as  belonging  lo  ths  postts 
drapsry  of  his  PhikMopheaneta. 
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result  from  the  component  parts,  kno^n  or  imagina* 
ble.  In  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  in  chemistry  generaliy.  the  mind  is 
led  instinctively,  as  it  were,  to  regard  the  working 
powers  as  conducted,  transmitted,  or  accumulated  by 
the  sensible  bodies,  and  not  as  inherent.  This  fact 
has,  at  ail  tiroes,  been  the  strong  hold  alike  of  the  ma- 
terialists and  of  the  spiritualists,  equally  solvable  by 
the  two  contrary  hypotheses,  and  fairly  solved  by 
neither.  In  the  clear  and  masterly*  review  of  the 
elder  philosophies,  which  must  be  ranked  among  the 
most  splendid  proofs  of  judgment  no  less  than  of  ge- 
nius ;  and  more  expressly  in  the  critique  on  the  atomic 
or  corpuscular  doctrine  of  Democritus  and  his  followers 
as  the  one  extreme,  and  that  of  the  pure  rationalism 
of  Zeno  and  the  Eleatic  school  as  the  other,  Plato  has 
proved  incontrovertibly,  that  in  both  alike  the  basis 
in  too  narrow  to  support  the  superstructure ;  that  the 
grounds  of  both  are  false  or  disputable ;  and  that,  if 
these  were  conceded,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  problem :  viz. 
what  is  the  ground  of  the  coincidence  between  rea- 
son and  experience  ?  Or  between  the  laws  of  matter 
and  the  ideas  of  the  pure  intellect  ?  The  only  an- 
swer which  Plato  deemed  the  question  capable  of 
receiving,  compels  the  reason  to  pass  out  of  itself  and 
seek  the  ground  of  this  agreement  in  a  supeniensual 
essence,  which  being  at  once  the  ideal  of  the  reason 
and  the  cause  of  the  material  world,  is  the  pre-estab- 
lisher  of  the  harmony  in  and  between  both.  Reli- 
gion therefore  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  philosophy,  in 
consequence  of  which  philosophy  itself  becomes  the 
supplement  of  the  sciences,  both  as  the  convergence 
of  all  to  the  common  end,  namely,  wisdom ;  and  as 
supplying  the  copula,  which  modified  in  each  in  the 
comprehension  of  its  parts  to  one  whole,  is  in  its  prin- 

*  I  can  conceive  no  better  remedy  for  the  overweening  mIT- 
conaplacency  uf  modern  philosophy,  than  tho  annulment  ofita 
pretended  orisinality.  The  attempt  hat  been  made  by  Dutens, 
but  he  failed  in  it  by  flyinv  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Whoa 
he  should  have  confined  himself  to  the  philosophies,  he  ex- 
tended hid  attack  to  the  science!  and  even  to  the  main  disco- 
veries of  Inter  times  :  and  thus  instead  of  vindicating  tho  an- 
cients, he  became  the  calumniator  of  tho  modems :  as  far  at 
least  as  detraction  is  calumny.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  t 
course  of  lectures  in  the  course  of  the  present  season,  com- 
prising the  orifrin.  and  progress,  the  faios  and  fortunes  of  phi- 
kMwphy,  from  Pythagoras  to  Locke,  with  the  lives  and  succet- 
sion  of  the  philosophers  in  each  sect:  tracing  the  progress  of 
speculative  science  chiefly  in  relaiioo  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  but  without  omitting  the  favorable  or 
inauspicious  influence  of  circumstances  and  the  accidents  of 
individual  genius.  The  main  divisions  will  be,  I.  From  Thales 
aod  Pythagoras  to  the  appearance  of  the  Sophists,  it.  And  of 
Socrates.  The  character  and  effects  of  Socrates'  life  and  doc- 
trines, illustrated  in  the  instances  of  Xenophon,  as  his  most 
faithful  reprpsentativc,  and  of  Antisthenea  or  the  Cynic  sect  as 
the  one  partial  view  of  his  philosophy,  and  of  Ariafippus  or 
the  Cyrenaic  sect  as  the  other  and  opposite  etlreroe.  3.  Pit- 
to  and  Plalonism.  4.  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetic  school.  5. 
Zeno  and  StoictMn,  Epicurus  and  Epicuriiinisro,  with  the  ef- 
fects of  these  in  the  Roman  Republic  and  empve.  6.  The 
rise  of  the  Eclectic  or  Alexandrian  philosophy,  the  attempt  to 
set  up  a  pseudo- Platonic  Polytheism  against  Christianity,  the 
degradation  of  philosophy  itself  into  mysticism  and  magic, 
and  its  final  disappearance,  as  philosophy,  under  Justinian. 
7.  The  resumption  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  soccesaive  re-appearance  of  the  differ- 
tot  sects  from  tho  restoration  of  litsraUire  to  our  own  tiroes 
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ciples  common  to  all,  as  integral  parts  of  one  system. 
And  this  is  Method,  itself  a  distinct  science,  the  iro 
mediate  offipring  of  philosophy,  and  the  link  or  mor- 
dant by  which  philosophy  becomes  scientific  and  the 
sciences  philosophical. 

The  second  relation  is  that  of  Thkort,  in  whidi 
the  existing  fbrtps  and  qualities  of  objects,  discovered 
by  observation  or  experiment,  suggest  a  given  arrange- 
ment, of  many  under  one  point  of  view :  and  this  ool 
merely  or  principally  in  order  to  facilitate  the  remeiD- 
brance,  recollection,  or  communication  of  the  same; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  imderstanding,  and  in  roost 
instances  of  controlling  them.  In  other  words,  all 
Theory  supposes  the  general  idea  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect The  scientific  arts  of  Medicine,  Chemistry,  and 
Physiol(^  in  general,  are  examples  of  a  method  hith- 
erto founded  on  this  second  sort  of  relation. 

Between  these  two  lies  the  Method  in  the  Fua 
Arts,  which  belongs  indeed  to  this  second  or  exte^ 
nal  relation,  because  the  effect  and  position  of  the 
parts  is  always  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  their  previous  qualities ;  but 
which  nevertheless  constitute  a  link  connecting  the 
second  form  of  relation  with  the  first.  For  in  all.  that 
truly  merits  the  name  of  Poetry  in  its  most  oompre* 
hensive  sense,  there  is  a  necessary  predominance  of 
the  Ideas  (i.  e.  of  that  which  originates  in  the  artot 
himself,  and  a  comparative  indifference  of  the  mate- 
rials. A  true  musical  taste  is  soon  dissatisfied  with 
the  Harmonica,  or  any  similar  instrument  of  glsss  or 
steel,  because  the  body  of  the  sound  (as  the  Italians 
phrase  it,)  or  that  effect  which  is  derived  from  the 
maferials,  encroaches  too  far  on  the  effect  from  the 
proportions  of  the  notes,  or  that  which  is  given  to  Mu- 
sic by  the  mind.  To  prove  the  high  value  as  well 
as  the  superior  dignity  of  the  first  relation ;  and  to 
evince,  that  on  this  alone  a  perfect  Method  can  be 
grounded,  and  that  the  methods  attainable  by  the  se- 
cond are  at  best  but  approximations  to  the  first,  or 
tentative  exercise  in  the  hope  of  discovering  it,  form 
the  first  object  of  the  present  disquisition. 

These  truths  we  have  (as  the  most  pleasing  and 
popular  mode  of  introducing  the  subject)  hitherto  il- 
lustrated from  Shakspeare.  But  the  same  truths, 
namely  the  necessity  of  a  mental  Initiative  to  all  Me* 
thod,  as  well  as  a  careful  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  Method  itself,  may  be 
equally,  and  here  perhaps  more  characteristically, 
proved  from  the  most  familiar  of  the  Sciences.  We 
may  draw  our  elucidation  even  from  those  which  are 
at  present  fashionable  among  us:  from  Botany  or 
from  Chemistry.  In  the  lowest  attempt  at  a  me- 
thodical arrangement  of  the  former  science,  that  of 
artificial  classification  for  the  preparatory  purpose  of 
a  nomenclature,  some  antecedent  must  have  been 
contributed  by  the  mind  itself;  some  purpose  must 
have  been  in  view ;  or  some  question  at  least  must 
have  been  proposed  to  nature,  grounded,  as  all  ques- 
tions are.  upon  some  idea  of  the  answec  As  for  in- 
stance, the  assimiption, 

"That  two  freat  aexea  animate  the  world.^* 

For  no  man  can  confidently  conceive  a  &ct  to  be 
universally  true  who  does  not  with  equal  ooofidenoe 
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■nticipate  its  necessity,  and  who  does  not  believe  that 
necessity  to  be  demonstrable  by  an  insight  into  its 
nature,  whenever  and  wherever  such  insight  can  be 
obtained.  We  acknowledge,  we  reverence  the  obli- 
gations of  Botany  to  Linnaeus,  who,  adopting  from 
Bartholinus  and  others  the  sexuality  of  plants,  ground- 
ed thereon  a  scheme  of  classific  and  distinctive  marks, 
by  which  one  man's  experience  may  be  communicated 
to  others,  and  the  objects  safely  reasoned  on  while 
absent,  and  recognized  as  soon  as  and  whenever  they 
are  met  with.  He  invented  an  universal  character 
for  the  language  of  Botany,  chargeable  with  no  great- 
er imperfections  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  alphabets 
of  every  particular  language.  As  for  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  so  of  the  works  of  nature,  an  accidence  and 
a  dictionary  are  the  first  and  indispensable  requisites : 
and  to  the  illustrious  Swede,  Botany  is  indebted  for 
both.  But  neither  was  the  central  idea  of  vegetation 
itself,  by  the  light  of  which  we  might  have  seen  the 
collateral  relations  of  the  vegetable  to  the  inorganic 
and  to  the  animal  world ;  nor  the  constitutive  nature 
and  inner  necessity  of  sex  itself,  revealed  to  Lm- 
nsus.'*    Hence,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  the  mas- 

*  Tbe  word  oatare  hu  been  uied  in  two  Kimea.  viz.  active- 
\f  and  pasiivelf ;  enerRetic  (=fonDa  formana.)  and  material 
(==fi>rnia  fonnata.)  In  the  first  (the  veue  in  which  the  word 
ia  used  in  the  text)  it  aignifics  the  inward  principle  of  what- 
ever ia  requisite  for  the  reality  of  a  thing  as  existent :  while 
the  tsaence,  or  essential  property,  signifies  the  inner  principle 
of  tU  that  appertains  to  the  poaaihUity  of  a  thing.  Hence,  in 
accurate  language,  we  say  the  eaaenca  of  a  mathematical  cir- 
cle or  other  geometrical  figure,  not  the  nature :  because  in 
tbe  conception  of  forms  purely  geometrical  there  is  no  ex- 
pression or  implication  of  their  real  existence.  In  the  second. 
or  material  sense,  of  the  word  Nature,  we  mean  by  it  the  sum 
total  of  all  things,  so  far  as  they  are  ofatjecis  of  our  senses, 
and  consequently  of  possible  experience — the  aggregate  of 
phenomena,  whether  existing  for  our  outward  senses,  or  for 
cor  inner  sense.  The  doctrine  concerning  material  nature 
would  therefore  (the  word  Physiology  being  both  ambiguous 
in  itself,  and  already  otherwise  appropriated)  be  more  proper- 
ly entitled  Phenomenology,  distinguished  into  its  two  grand 
divinons.  Bomatalogy  and  Psychology.  The  doctrine  con- 
cerning energetic  nature  is  comprised  in  the  science  of  Dyna- 
mica :  the  union  of  which  with  Phenomenology,  and  the  alli- 
ance of  both  with  the  sciences  of  the  Possible,  or  of  the  Con- 
ceivable, viz.  Logic  and  Mathematics,  constitute  Natural 
Pkilaaopky. 

Having  thus  explained  the  term  Nature,  we  now  more  espe- 
daUy  entreat  the  reader's  attention  to  the  sense,  in  which 
here,  and  every  where  through  this  Essay,  we  use  the  word 
Idea.  We  asvert,  that  the  very  impub«  to  universalize  any 
piienomenon  involves  the  prior  assumption  of  some  efficient 
law  in  nature,  which  in  a  thousand  difTerent  forms  is  evermore 
one  and  the  same ;  entire  in  each,  yet  comprehending  all ;  and 
incapable  of  being  abstracted  or  generalized  from  any  number 
of  phenomena,  because  it  is  itself  pre-supposed  in  each  and 
bH  as  their  common  ground  and  eimdition;  and  because 
every  definition  of  a  genua  is  the  adequate  definition  of  the 
lowest  species  alone,  while  the  efficient  law  must  contain  the 
ground  of  all  in  all.  It  is  attributed^  never  derived.  The  ut- 
most we  ever  venture  to  say  is.  that  the  falling  of  an  apple 
snggetUd  the  law  of  gravitatioa  to  Sir  1.  Newton.  Now  a 
law  and  an  idea  are  correlative  terma,  and  difler  only  as  ob- 
ject and  subject,  as  being  and  truth. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Novum  Organum  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, agroeing  (ns  we  shall  more  largely  show  in  the  text)  in 
all  essential  points  with  the  true  doctrine  of  Plato,  the  appa- 
not  differences  being  for  the  greater  part  occasioned  by  the 
Grecian  sare  having  applied  his  principles  chiefly  to  the  in- 
vestigation ot  the  mind,  and  the  method  of  evolving  its  pow- 
en,  and  the  English  philosopher  to  the  developement  of  aa- 
tam.  That  oar  gnat  ooiuitryaiaa  ipsaiES  loo  oAao 
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ter-light  is  missing,  so  in  this:  the  reflective  mind 
avoids  Scylla  only  to  lose  itself  on  Charybdis.  If  wo 
adhere  to  tbe  general  notion  of  sex,  as  abstracted 
from  the  more  obvious  modes  and  forms  in  which  tho 
sexual  relation  manifests  itself,  we  soon  meet  with 
whole  classes  of  plants  to  which  it  is  found  inappli- 
cable. If  arbitranly,  we  give  it  infinite  extension,  it 
is  dissipated  into  the  barren  truism,  that  all  specifio 
products  suppose  specific  meant  of  production. 


ESSAY  VI. 


Seeking  the  reason  of  all  thinga  ftom  without,  they  predodo 
reason. THEOPH.  m  MeL 


Thus  a  growth  and  a  birth  are  distinguished  by 
the  mere  verbal  definition,  that  the  latter  is  a  wholo 
in  itself,  the  former  not :  and  when  we  would  apply 
even  this  to  nature,  we  are  baffled  by  objects  (tho 
flower  polypus,  &c.  &c.)  in  which  each  is  the  other. 
All  that  can  be  done  by  the  most  patient  and  activo 
industry,  by  the  widest  and  most  continuous  research- 
es; all  that  the  amplest  survey  of  the  vegetable 
realm,  brought  under  immediate  contemplation  by 
the  most  stupendous  connections  of  species  and  va- 
rieties, can  suggest ;  all  that  minutest  dissection  and 
exactcst  chemical   analysis,  can  unfold ;    all    that 
varied  experiment  and  the  position  of  plants  and  of 
their  component  ports  in  every  conceivable  relation 
to  light,  heat,  (and  whatever  else  we  distinguish  as 
imponderable  substances)  to  earth,  air,  water,  to  tho 
supposed  constituents  of  air  and  water,  separate  and 
in  all  proportions — in  short  all  that  chemical  agenti 
and  re-agents  can  disclose  or  adduce; — all  theoe 
have  been  brought,  as  conscripts,  into  the  field,  with 
the  completest  accoutrement,  in  the  best  disciplino, 
under  the  ablest  commanders.   Yet  af\er  all  that  wai 
effected  by  Linnsns  himself^  not  to  mention  tho 
labors  of  CjEsalpinus,  Ray,  Gesner,  Toumefort,  and 
the  other  heroes  who  preceded  the  general  adoption 
of  the  sexual  system,  as  the  basis  of  artificial  arrange- 
ment—afler  all  the  successive  toils  and  enterprises 
of  IIedwio,  Jussieu,  Mirbei.,  Smith,  Knight,  El- 
lis, &c  &c.— what  is  Botany  at  this  present  hour? 
Little  more  than  an  enormous  nomenclature ;  a  huge 
catalogue,  hien  arrangi,  yearly  and  monthly  augment- 
ed, in  various  editions,  each  with  its  own  scheme  of 
technical  memory  and  its  own  conveniencies  of  re- 
ference!   A  dictionary  in  which  (to  carry  on  the 
metaphor)  an  Ainsworth  arranges  the  contents  by 


ingly  of  the  divine  Philosopher  must  be  explained,  partly  bf 
tbe  tone  given  to  thinking  minds  by  the  Reformation,  tho 
founders  and  fathers  of  which  saw  in  the  Aristotelians,  or 
schoolmen,  the  antagonists  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  ItsHaa 
PhUooists  the  despisers  and  secret  enemies  of  Chrirtianity ; 
and  partly,  by  his  having  formed  his  notions  of  Plato  s  doc- 
trines from  the  absurdities  and  phantasms  of  his  misinterpio- 
ters,  rather  than  from  an  onprcjudiosd  stody  of  the  origioal 
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the  initiali ;  a  Walker  by  the  endinga  ;  a  Scapula  by 
•die  radicals;  and  a  CominiuB  by  the  similarity  of 
the  uses  and  purposes !  The  terms  system,  method, 
science,  are  mere  improprieties  of  courtesy,  when 
applied  to  a  mass  enlarging  by  endless  oppositions, 
but  without  a  nerve  that  oscillateSf  or  a  pulse  that 
throbs,  in  sign  of  growth  or  inward  sjrmpathy.  The 
innocent  amusement,  the  healthful  occupation,  the 
ornamental  accomplishment  of  amateurs  (most  honor- 
able indeed  and  deserving  ail  praise  as  a  preventive 
substitute  for  the  stall,  the  kennel,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion-room), it  has  yet  to  expect  the  devotion  and 
energies  of  the  philosopher. 

So  long  back  as  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win's Phytonomia,  the  writer,  then  in  earliest  man- 
hood, presumed  to  hazard  the  opinion,  that  the  phy- 
siological botanists  were  hunting  in  a  false  direction, 
|and  sought  for  analogy  where  they  should  have 
looked  for  antithesis.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
that  the  harmony  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world,  was  not  a  harmony  of  resemblance,  but  of 
contrast ;  and  their  relation  to  each  other  that  of  cor- 
responding opposites.  They  seemed  to  him  (whose 
mind  had  been  formed  by  observation,  unaided,  but 
at  the  same  time  unenthrailed,  by  partial  experiment) 
■a  two  streams  from  the  same  foimtain  irkdeed,  but 
flowing  the  one  due  west,  and  the  other  direct  east ; 
and  that  consequently,  the  resemblance  would  be  as 
the  proximity,  greatest  in  the  first  and  rudiroental 
products  of  vegetable  and  animal  organization. 
.  Whereas,  according  to  the  received  notion,  the  high- 
est and  most  perfect  vegetable,  and  the  lowest  and 
rudest  animal  forms,  ought  to  have  seemed  the  links 
oi  the  two  systems,  which  is  contrary  to  fact  Since 
that  time,  the  same  idea  has  dawned  in  the  minds  of 
philosophers  capable  of  demonstrating  its  objective 
truth  by  induction  of  fiicts  in  an  unbroken  series  of 
correspondences  in  nature.  From  these  men,  or 
from  minds  enkindled  by  their  labors,  we  hope  here- 
after to  receive  it,  or  rather  the  yet  higher  idea  to 
which  it  refers  us,  matured  into  laws  of  organic  na- 
ture ;  and  thence  to  have  one  other  splendid  proof, 
that  with  the  knowledge  of  Law  alone  dwell  Power 
and  Prophecy,  decisive  Experiment,  and,  lastly,  a 
■cientific  method,  that  dissipating  with  its  earliest 
rays  the  gnomes  of  hypothesis  and  the  mists  of  the- 
ory, may,  within  a  single  generation,  open  out  on 
the  philosophic  seer  discoveries  that  had  baflSed 
the  gigantic,  but  blind  and  guideless  industry  of 
ages. 

Such  too,  is  the  case  with  the  assumed  indecom- 
posible  substances  of  the  Laboratort.  They  are 
the  symbols  of  elementary  powers  and  the  exponents 
of  a  law,  which,  as  the  root  of  all  these  powers,  the 
chemical  philosopher,  whatever  his  theory  may  be, 
is  instinctively  laboring  to  extract  This  instinct, 
again,  is  itself  but  the  form,  in  which  the  idea,  the 
mental  Correlative  of  the  law,  first  announces  its  in- 
cipient germination  in  his  own  mind :  and  hence 
proceeds  the  striving  after  unity  of  principle  through 
all  the  diversity  of  forms,  with  a  feeling  resembling 
that  which  accompanies  our  endeavors  to  recollect  a 
forgotten  name ;  when  we  seem  at  once  to  have  and 


not  to  have  it;  which  the  memory  foels  but  caimot 
find.  Thus,  as  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,*' 
suggest  each  other  to  Shakspeare*s  Theeeus,  as  sooq 
as  his  thoughts  present  him  the  one  form,  of  which 
they  are  but  varieties ;  so  water  and  flame,  the  dia> 
mond,  the  charcoal,  and  the  mantling  champagne 
with  its  ebullient  sparkles,  are  convoked  and  lrate^ 
nized  by  the  theory  of  the  chemist.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  first  chann  of  chemistry,  and  the  secret 
of  the  almost  universal  interest  excited  by  its  dis- 
coveries. The  serious  complacency  which  is  afibid- 
ed  by  the  sense  of  truth,  utility,  permanence,  and 
progression,  blends  with  and  enoUes  the  exhilarating 
surprise  and  the  pleasurable  sting  of  curiosity,  which 
accompany  the  propounding  and  the  solving  of  an 
Enigma.  It  is  the  sense  of  a  principle  of  connection 
given  by  the  mind,  and  sanctioned  by  the  corres- 
pondency of  nature.  Hence  the  strong  hold  whidi 
in  all  ages  chemistry  has  had  on  the  imagination.  If 
in  Shakbpkare  we  find  nature  idealized  into  poetry, 
through  the  creative  power  of  a  profound  yet  ob- 
ser\'ant  meditation,  so  through  the  meditative  obser- 
vation of  a  Davt,  a  Woollaston,  or  a  Hatchett  ; 


By  some  eoonstorsl  force. 


Powerful  at  rreslest  dutanoe  to  unite 
With  seorat  amity  tbiogi  of  like  kind.*' 

we  find  poetry,  as  it  were,  substantiated  and  realind 
in  nature :  yea,  nature  itself  discloeed  to  us,  oeminam 
itiam  naturam,  qua  Jut  tt  facUt  et  creatur,  as  at  onoi 
the  poet  and  the  poem ! 


ESSAY  VII. 


Tavtil  Totvihf  Statfi*  X^(  /i^«  o^ff  v^  i^  {Xcyr;  ^<X9- 
^cd  itovds  rt|  Kat  ^iXori^ovSf  Koi  vpaKrUovSf  ui 
X^P^t  '^  ''^pt  <^*'  ^  Xfyoff  c^s  n6vovs  ay  rig  9p5«K 
vpoattrot   ^(Xofftf0ov(,  its  f^hf  ytyviMrKdirruSf   rhoi 

8v  S\\o  avriii  rlism^iivs*  IIAATXIN. 

(Trantlatiim.)  —  In  the  following  then  1  distinieaiah,  flnt, 
those  whom  yon  indeed  may  call  Philotheoritta,  or  Philo* 
technivts,  or  Practieians,  and  secondly  Ihoas  whom  alone 
yon  may  rightly  dmiominate  Pkilasopktra,  as  knowing 
what  the  leieooe  of  all  these  branches  of  seienee  ia.  which 
may  prove  to  be  eomething  more  than  the  mere  aggregate 
of  the  knowledges  in  any  partieolar  scieooe.  — •  PLATO. 


From  Shakspeare  to  Plato,  fiom  the  philosophic 
poet  to  the  poetic  philosopher,  the  transition  is  easy, 
and  the  road  is  crowded  with  illustnitions  of  our  pre* 
sent  subject  For  of  Plato's  works,  the  larger  and 
more  valuable  portion  have  all  one  common  aid, 
which  comprehends  and  shines  through  the  particu- 
lar purpose  of  each  several  dialogue ;  and  this  is  to 
establish  the  sources,  to  evolve  the  principles,  and 
exemplify  the  art  of  Method.  This  is  the  clue 
without  which  it  would  be  diflScnIt  to  exculpate  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  divine  philosopher  from  the 
charge  of  being  tortuous  and  labyrinthine  in  their 
progress,  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  ostensible  retolli 
The  latter  indeed  appear  not  seldom  to  hare 
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dnwn  i>r  the  porpote  of  ttarting  a  new  problem, 
itther  than  that  of  lolving  the  one  propoeed  as  the 
■abject  of  the  preTiom  diecuMion.  Bat  with  the 
dear  innght  that  the  pnrpoee  of  the  writer  ii  not  lo 
mach  to  establish  any  particular  troth,  as  to  remove 
the  obstacles,  the  oontiniianoe  of  which  is  preclorive 
of  all  troth ;  the  whole  scheme  assumes  a  diflerent 
aspect,  and  justifies  itself  in  all  its  dimensions.  We 
aae,  that  to  open  anew  a  well  of  springing  water,  not 
to  cleanse  the  stagnant  tank,  or  fill,  bucket  by  bucket, 
the  leaden  cistern ;  that  the  Education  of  the  intel- 
lect, by  awakening  the  principle  and  method  of  self- 
derelopement,  was  his  proposed  object,  not  any  spe- 
cific infinrmatioo  that  can  be  conveyed  in  it  from  with- 
out: not  to  assist  in  storing  the  passive  mind  with  the 
wious  sorts  of  knowledge  most  in  request,  as  if  the 
hnman  soul  were  a  mere  repository  or  banqoeting- 
nook,  but  to  place  it  in  snch  relations  of  drcumstanoe 
af  should  gradually  eidte  the  germinal  power  that 
craves  no  knowledge  but  what  it  can  take  up  into 
imli^  what  it  can  appropriate,  and  re-produce  in  fruits 
of  iti  own.  To  shape,  to  dye,  to  paint  over,  and  to 
mechanize  the  mind,  he  resigned,  af  their  proper 
tnde,  to  the  sophists,  against  whom  he  waged  open 
and  unremitting  war.  For  the  andents,  as  well  as 
die  moderns,  had  their  machinery  for  the  extempora- 
neous mintage  of  intellects,  by  means  of  which,  of- 
handt  as  it  were,  the  scholar  was  enabled  to  make  a 
fgure  on  any  and  all  sutrjects,  on  any  and  all  occa- 
■ona.  They  too  had  their  glittering  vapors,  that  (as 
the  comic  poet  tells  us)  fed  a  host  of  sophists— 

Atnp  yvfi/iiTv  Kal  6idXi^t¥  Koi  vvBv  iiitiv  wapij^nwtVt 
Ka2  rtfaritav  koX  vtpCkt^iv  icdl  Kpoivtv  Kal  K«riX/i^iv. 

APIZTO^,  Nc^.  Ec  &. 

IinTATKD. 

Great  goddcnes  era  thej  to  Imsr  folka. 
Who  poor  dowa  oa  at  gifte  of  fluoot  apooeh, 
BsoM  OMMI  MatMlioat,  wonderful  6oe  t^feet. 
And  bow  to  talk  about  it  sad  about  it. 
TboogJiti  briak  ae  beea,  and  pathoa  loh  and  thawr. 

In  fine,  as  improgressive  arrangement  is  not  Me* 
thod,  so  neither  is  a  mere  mode  or  set  ftshion  of  doing 
a  thing.  Are  farther  fiicts  required  ?  We  appeal  to 
the  notorious  ftct  that  Zooloot,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  was 
ftlling  abroad,  weighed  down  and  crushed,  as  it 
were,  by  the  inordinate  number  and  manilbldness  of 
Acts  and  phenomena  apparently  separate,  without 
•▼incing  the  least  promise  of  systematizing  itself  by 
any  inward  combination,  any  vital  interdependence 
of  its  parts.  John  Hunter,  who  appeared  at  times 
almost  a  stranger  to  the  grand  conception,  which  yet 
never  ceased  to  work  in  him  as  his  genius  and  go- 
Terning  spirit,  rose  at  length  in  the  horiaon  of  physi- 
ology and  comparative  anatomy.  In  his  printed 
works,  the  one  directing  thought  seems  evermore  to 
ffit  before  him,  twice  or  thrioe  only  to  have  been 
sailed,  and  after  a  momentary  detention  to  have  been 
•gain  let  go:  as  if  the  words  of  the  charm  had  been 
inoompleto,  and  it  had  appeared  at  his  own  will  only 
to  Modt  its  eaUiiif.    At  leogth.  in  the  astonishing 
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pieparatioos  for  his  museum,  he  constrocted  it  for  the 
sdentific  apprehension  out  of  the  unspoken  alphabet 
of  nature.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  in 
the  annunciation  of  the  idea,  how  exhilarating  have 
been  the  results !  We  dare  appeal  to  ^Abkrnktht, 
to  EvERARn  HoMB,  to  Hatchrtt,  whose  oommuni 
cation  to  Sir  Everard  on  the  egg  and  its  analogies,  m 
a  recent  paper  of  the  latter  (itself  of  high  excellence) 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we  point  out  as 
being,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terra,  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  fact  in  the  history  of  physiology,  and  to 
which  we  refer  as  exhibiting  a  luminous  instenoe  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  discovery  of  a  centrtd  phenom^' 
non.  To  these  we  appeal,  whether  whatever  is 
grandest  in  the  views  of  Citvixr  be  not  either  a  re- 
flection of  this  light  or  a  contintiation  of  its  raya,  well 
and  wisely  directed  through  fit  media  to  its  appropri- 
ate objectt 

We  have  seen  that  a  previous  act  and  concepCkn 
of  the  mind  is  indispensable  even  to  the  mere  sem- 
blances of  Method ;  that  ndther  ftshion,  mode,  nor 
orderly  arrangement  can  be  produced  without  a 
prior  purpoae,  and  a  **  pre-cogitetion  ad  tntentionem 
ejmt  quod  quarihtr"  though  this  purpose  have  been 
itself  exdted,  and  this  **  pre^ngitation "  itself  ab> 
stracted  from  the  percdved  likenesses  and  dififerences 
of  the  objects  to  be  arranged.  But  it  has  likewise 
been  shown,  that  ftshion,  mode,  ordoimance,  are  not 
Method,  inasmuch  as  all  Method  supposes  a  princi- 
ple OP  UNITY  WITH  PROORsasiON ;  in  other  words, 
progressive  transition  without  breach  of  continuity. 
But  such  a  prindple^  it  has  been  proved,  can  never 
in  the  sdenoes  of  experiment  or  in  those  of  observa- 
tion be  adequately  supplied  by  a  theory  built  on  gen- 
eralization. For  what  shall  determine  the  mind  to 
abstract  and  generalise  one  common  pdnt  rather 
than  another?  and  within  what  limits,  from  what 
number  of  individual  olgects,  shall  the  generalisation 
be  made?  The  theory  most  still  require  a  prior  the- 
ory for  its  own  legitimate  constroctkxL  With  the 
mathematidan  the  definition  maieM  the  olgect,  and 
pre<«steblishes  the  terms  which,  and  which  alone, 
can  occur  in  the  after  reasoning.  If  a  drde  be  foimd 
not  to  have  the  radii  from  the  centre  to  the  drcum- 
ferenoe  perfectly  equal,  which  in  ftct  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  of  any  material  circle,  it  follows 
that  it  was  not  a  circle:  and  the  tranquil  geometri- 
cian would  content  himself  with  smiling  at  the  Qmd 

•  Smee  the  firat  delivery  of  tUi  iheel,  Mr.  Absfoethf  baa 
reaUied  thia  antidpatioB,  dictated  aoMr  by  the  writer's 
wlahea,  and  at  that  time  joatiflad  only  by  hia  reoeral  admlra- 
tioo  of  Mr.  A's  talenti  and  prioeiplea  \  bat  eorapoeed  without 
the  leaat  koowledf  e  that  he  was  thea  aetoaHy  enffaged  ia 
pravins  the  aaertioo  hece  hasarded,  at  large  aad  io  detail. 
See  hia  emiMOt  **  Phyatobgieal  LecUuaa,"  lately  pabUriMd 
io  one  vohune  oetSTO. 

t  Nor  riioold  it  be  wholly  anaotieed,  that  Curler,  who,  we 
nndentand.  waa  aot  bon  in  Franee,  and  ii  not  of  namtked 
Preach  extraction,  had  prepared  htaieir  for  ha  llhatriona 
laboie  (aa  we  learn  frooa  a  reftreoce  hi  the  fbst  ebapcer  of 
hia  treat  work,  aad  ahooM  have  coochaled  fWmi  the  general 
Style  of  thinking,  though  Uie  language  betraya  auppiwalon.  sa 
one  who  doubled  the  aympathy  of  hie  readeis  or  aadiaass) 
in  a  very  diflbraat  aebool  of  BMtbodoloffy  aad  phUoaophy  thaa 
Paris  eoaM  have  aflbfdsd. 
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pro  Quo  of  the  simple  objector.  A  mathematical 
theoria  teu  contemplaiio  may  therefore  be  perfect. 
For  the  mathematician  can  be  certain,  that  he  has 
contemplated  cUl  that  appertains  to  his  propoaition. 
The  celebrated  Euler,  treating  on  some  point  re- 
specting arches,  makes  this  curious  remark,  "All 
experience  is  in  contradiction  to  this;  sed  potius 
fidendum  est  analysi ;  i.  e.  but  this  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  analysis."  The  words  sound  paradoxi- 
cal ;  but  in  truth  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
properties  of  ppace  are  not  less  certainly  the  proper- 
ties of  space  because  they  can  never  be  entirely 
transferred  to  material  bodies.  But  in  physics,  that 
is,  in  all  the  sciences  which  have  lor  their  objects 
the  things  of  nature,  and  not  the  cntia  rationit — more 
philosophically,  intellectual  acts  and  the  products  of 
those  actB,  existing  exclusively  in  and  fur  the  intellect 
itself— the  definition  must  follow,  and  not  precede  the 
reasoning.  It  is  representative  not  constitutive,  and 
is  indeed  little  more  than  an  abbreviature  of  the  pre- 
ceding observation,  and  the  deductions  therefrom. 
But  as  the  observation  though  aided  by  experiment, 
is  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect,  the  definition 
must  be  equally  so.  The  history  of  theories,  and  the 
frequency  of  their  subversion  by  the  discovery  of  a 
single  new  fact,  supply  the  b^t  illustrations  of  this 
truth.* 

As  little  can  a  true  scientific  method  be  grounded 
on  an  hypothesis,  unless  where  the  hypothesis  is  an 
exponential  image  or  picture-language  of  an  idea 
which  is  contained  in  it  more  or  less  clearly;  or  the 
symbol  of  an  undiscovered  law,  like  the  characters 
of  unknown  quantities  in  algebra,  for  the  purpose  of 


*  The  followioK  extract  from  t  moat  reipcctable  acieotifio 
Journal  contains  an  expoaition  of  tiie  impoMibilitj  of  a  per 
feet  Theory  in  Phfvics.  the  more  striking  because  it  ii  di- 
rectljr  against  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  writer.  We 
eonteot  ourselves  with  one  question.  What  if  Kepler,  what  if 
Newton  in  his  invesugations  concerning  the  Tides,  bad  held 
themselves  buund  to  this  canon,  and  instead  of  propounding  a 
law.  had  employed  themselves  exclusively  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  a  Theory  1 

'*  The  magnetic  influence  has  long  been  known  to  have  a 
variation  which  is  constantly  changing ;  but  that  change  is  so 
alow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  difierenl  in  various  {different  1) 
parts  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the 
means  of  reducing  it  to  established  rules,  until  all  its  local 
and  particular  circumsianoes  are  clearly  ascertained  and  re- 
corded by  accurate  observations  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  necessity  and  importance  of  such  observations 
are  now  pretty  generally  understood,  and  they  have  been  act- 
ually carrying  on  lor  some  years  past ;  but  these  {and  by  pari- 
ty of  reaaon  the  incomparably  greater  number  that  remain 
to  be  made)  must  be  collected,  collated,  proved,  and  after- 
wards brought  together  into  one  focus  before  ever  a  founda- 
tion can  be  formed  upon  which  any  thing  like  a  sound  and 
sUble  Theory  can  be  constituted  for  the  explanation  of  such 
efaaoges."— Joumo/  of  Science  and  the  Jlrte,  No.  vii.  p.  103. 

An  intelligent  friend,  on  reading  the  words  "into  one 
focus,"  observed:  But  what  and  whore  is  the  lenel  I  how- 
•ver  fully  agree  with  the  writer.  All  this  and  much  more 
aiosl  have  been  achieved  before  **  a  sound  and  stable  Theo- 
ry '*  could  be  "  constituted  "—which  even  then  (except  as  far 
ss  it  might  occasion  the  discovery  of  a  law)  might  possibly 
explain  {ez  plicia  plana  reddere.)  but  never  account  for,  the 
facts  In  question.  But  the  most  ntisfaetory  comment  on  these 
aad  similar  asnertions  would  be  afforded  by  a  matter  of  faU 
Aistory  of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  accelerating  and  retarding 
Bta,  of  science  ia  the  civilised  worM. 


submitting  the  phenomena  to  a  scientific  calculoa.  In 
all  other  instances,  it  is  itself  a  real  or  supposed  ^b» 
noroenon,  and  therefore  a  part  of  the  problem  whic^ 
it  is  to  solve.  It  may  be  among  the  foundation-stooes 
of  the  edifice,  but  can  never  be  the  ground. 

But  in  experimental  philosophy,  it  may  be  said  bow 
much  do  we  not  owe  to  accident  ?  Doubtless :  bot 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  discoveries  so  made 
stop  there;  if  they  do  not  excite  to  some  master  idea, 
if  tkey  do  not  lead  to  some  law  (in  whatever  dress 
of  theory  or  hypothesis  the  fashion  and  prejudices 
of  the  time  may  disguise  or  disfigure  it :  the  discover- 
ies may  remain  for  ages  limited  in  their  uses,  insecure 
and  unproductive.  How  many  centuries,  we  might 
have  said  millennia,  have  passed,  since  the  firet  acct> 
dental  discovery  of  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
light  bodies  by  rubbed  amber,  &c.  Compare  the  in- 
terval with  the  progress  made  within  less  than  a  cen- 
tury, aAer  the  discovery  of  the  phenomena  that  led 
immediately  to  a  theory  of  electricity.  That  here 
as  in  many  other  instances,  the  theory  was  siipponed 
by  insecure  hypotheses ;  that  by  one  theorist  two  he- 
terogeneous fluids  are  assumed,  the  vitreous  and  the 
resinous ;  by  another,  a  plus  and  minus  of  the  same 
fluid ;  that  a  third  considers  it  a  mere  modification  of 
light;  while  a  fourth  composes  the  electrical  aura  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  caloric:  this  does  but  place 
the  truth  we  have  been  evolving  in  a  stronger  and 
clearer  light.  For  abstract  from  all  these  supposi- 
tions, or  rather  imaginations,  that  which  is  comman 
to,  and  involved  in  them  all ;  aiKl  we  shall  have  nei- 
ther notional  fluid  or  fluids,  nor  chemical  compounds, 
nor  elementary  matter, — but  the  idea  oittoo — opponU 
—forctft  tending  to  rest  by  equilibrium.  These  are 
the  sole  factors  of  the  calculus,  alike  in  all  the  thetv 
ries.  These  give  the  \a\i\  and  in  it  the  method^  both 
of  arranging  the  phenomena  and  of  substantiating 
ap|>earances  into  facts  of  science;  with  a  success 
proportionate  to  the  clearness  or  confuaedness  of  the 
insight  into  the  law.  For  this  reason,  we  anticipate 
the  greatest  improvements  in  the  method^  the  nearest 
approaches  to  a  system  of  electricity  from  these  phi- 
loaophers,  who  have  presented  the  law  most  purely, 
and  the  correlative  idea  as  an  idea ;  those,  namely, 
who,  since  the  year  1796,  in  the  true  spirit  of  experi- 
mental dynamics,  rejecting  the  imagination  of  any 
material  substrate,  simple  or  oompoimd,  contemplate 
in  the  phenomenaof  electricity  the  operation  of  a  law 
which  reigns  through  all  nature,  the  law  of  poLiARI- 
TV,  or  the  manifestation  of  one  power  by  opposite 
forces :  who  trace  in  these  appearances,  as  the  mort 
obvious  and  striking  of  its  innumerable  forms,  the 
agency  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  power 
essential  to  all  material  construction;  the  second, 
namely,  of  the  three  primary  principles,  for  which  the 
beautiful  and  most  appropriate  symbols  are  given  by 
the  mind  in  three  ideal  dimensions  of  spac& 

The  time  is,  perhaps,  nigh  at  hand,  when  the  tame 
comparison  between  the  results  of  two  unequal  peri- 
ods ;  the  interval  between  the  knowledge  of  a  foct, 
and  that  from  the  discovery  of  the  law,  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  sister  science  of  magnetism.  But  how 
great  the  contrast  between  miigDetiam  and  elaodici- 
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dty,  at  the  pretent  moment !  From  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, the  attraction  of  iron  by  the  magnet  was 
known  and  noticed ;  but  century  after  century,  it  re- 
mained the  undisturbed  property  of  poets  and  orators. 
The  fact  of  the  magnet  and  the  fable  of  phoenix 
stood  on  the  same  scale  of  utility.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  perhaps  earlier,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet 
and  its  comrounicability  to  iron  was  discovered ;  and 
soon  suggested  a  purpose  so  grand  and  important, 
that  it  may  well  be  deemed  the  proudest  trophy  ever 
raised  by  accident*  in  the  service  of  mankind — the 
invention  of  the  compass.  But  it  led  to  no  idea,  to  no 
law,  and  consequently  to  no  Method :  though  a  vari- 
ety of  phenomena,  as  startling  as  they  are  mysterious, 
have  forced  on  us  a  presentiment  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  all  the  great  agencies  of  nature ;  of  a 
revelation,  in  ciphers,  the  key  to  which  is  still  want- 
ing. We  can  recall  no  incident  of  human  history 
that  impresses  the  imagination  more  deeply  than  the 
moment  when  Colurobus,t  on  an  unknown  ocean, 
first  perceived  one  of  these  startling  facta,  the  change 
of  the  magnetic  needle ! 

In  what  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  contrast 
between  the  rapid  progress  of  electricity  and  the  sta- 


*  ir  accident  it  were :  if  the  comptM  did  not  obecnrelf  tra- 
vel to  ne  from  tlie  remotest  eait:  if  ita  existence  there  doea 
not  point  to  an  ace  and  a  race,  to  whieta  Msholari  of  hifbeat 
rank  in  the  world  of  letters.  Sir  W.  Jones,  Baillr,  Schlecel 
have  attached  faith !  That  it  was  known  before  the  era  cen- 
erallf  assomed  (or  its  invention,  and  not  spoken  of  as  a  novel- 
tf ,  has  been  proved  bf  Mr.  Soutbef  and  otbeis. 

t  It  cannot  be  deemed  alien  from  the  porposes  of  this  dis- 
QDtaitioo.  if  we  are  anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of  oor 
readers  to  ibe  importance  of  speculative  meditation,  even  for 
the  worldly  interests  of  mankind ;  and  to  that  concurrence  of 
nature  and  historic  event  with  the  yreat  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  individual  reoios,  of  which  so  manf  instances  occur 
in  the  study  of  History— how  nature  (why  should  we  hesitate 
in  sayinff,  that  which  in  nature  itself  is  more  than  nature?) 
seems  to  come  forwsrd  in  order  to  meet,  to  aid,  and  to  reward 
•very  idea  eaeited  by  a  contemplation  of  her  methods  in  the 
spirit  of  filial  eare,  and  with  the  humility  of  love !  It  is  with 
this  view  that  we  extract  from  an  ode  of  Chiabrera's  the  foh 
lowiny  lines,  which,  in  the  strength  of  the  thoucht  and  the 
lofty  majesty  of  the  poetry,  has  but  '*  few  peers  in  ancient  or 
Hi  Bodein  song." 

COLUMBUS. 

Certo  dal  cor,  ch*  alto  Destin  non  seslso, 
Bon  I*  imprese  magnanime  nef lefts; 
Ma  le  beir  alme  alle  bell'  opre  eletts 
Banno  gioir  nelle  fatidhe  eccelse : 
Ne  biasmo  popi>lar,  frale  catena, 
Sptrto  d'  onnrr  il  suo  rammin  rafflrenn. 
Cosi  lunga  station  per  modi  indeg ni 
Europa  disprezso  1*  inclita  speme : 
Brhemendo  il  vulgo  (e  seco  i  Reffi  insieme) 
Nudo  nocchier  promettitor  di  regni ; 
Ma  per  le  seonneeiute  onde  marine 
L*  inviita  prnra  ei  pur  aospinse  al  fine. 
Qual  uom,  che  tomi  al  gentii  eonaorte, 
Tal  ei  ila  sua  magion  spiego  1*  antenna ; 
L*  ocean  cone,  e  i  turbini  sosteone, 
Vinse  le  crude  imagioi  di  morte; 
?o«cia,  deir  ampio  mar  spenta  la  losm, 
Scorse  la  diansi  favoiosa  Terra. 
Allor  dal  cavo  Pin  seende  veloos 
E  di  grand'  Orma  il  nuovo  mondo  imprias ; 
Ne  men  raito  per  I' Aria  arge  sabHnM, 
Segno  del  Ciel,  insuperabil  Croce ; 
E  porsc  umile  esempio.  onde  adoraria 
Debba  ana  Gente. CHIABRERA,  9$L  i. 


tionary  condition  of  magnetism  f  As  many  theoriM^ 
as  many  hypotheses,  have  been  advanced  in  the  lat> 
ter  science  as  in  the  former.  But  the  theories  and 
fictions  of  the  electricians  contained  an  idea,  and  all 
the  same  idea,  which  has  necessarily  led  to  Method; 
implicit  indeed,  and  only  regulative  hitherto,  whieh 
requires  little  more  than  the  dismiasion  of  the  ima- 
gery to  become  constituent  like  the  ideas  of  the  geo> 
metrician.  On  the  contrary,  the  assumptions  of  tiM 
magnetisti  (as  for  instance,  the  hypothesis  that  tiM 
planet  itself  is  one  vast  magnet,  or  that  an  immanae 
magnet  is  concealed  within  it ;  or  that  of  a  oonoentiie 
globe  within  the  earth,  revolving  on  its  own  indepen- 
dent axis)  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same  faci  or  phe- 
nomenon looked  at  through  a  raagnifjring  glass ;  tha 
reiteration  of  the  problem,  not  ita  solution.  The  na- 
turalist, who  cannot  or  will  not  see,  that  one  fact  is 
worth  a  thousand,  as  including  them  all  in  ilseli;  and 
that  it  first  make$  all  the  otbera/ocfs ;  who  has  not  tha 
head  to  comprehend,  the  soul  to  reverence,  a  eenind 
experiment  or  observation  (what  the  Greeks  woqld 
perhaps  have  called  a  protophenomemm ;)  will  never 
receive  an  auspicious  answer  from  the  oracle  of  Bt 
ture. 


ESSAY  VIII. 


The  ran  doth  five 
Brightness  to  the  eye :  and  some  may  ssj  that  the  saa 
If  not  enlightened  by  the  intelligence 
That  doth  inhabit  it,  would  shine  no  mors 
Than  a  dull  clod  of  earth. 

CAftTWRIGHT. 


It  is  strange,  yet  characteristic  of  the  spirit  that 
was  at  virork  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  eeoln- 
ry,  and  of  which  the  French  revolution  was,  we  hope, 
the  closing  montoont  that  the  writings  of  Plato 
should  be  accused  of  estranging  the  mind  from  sober 
experience  and  substantial  matter-of-fact^  and  of  de- 
bauching it  by  fictions  and  generalities.  Plato, 
whose  method  is  inductive  throughout,  who  argues 
on  all  subjects  not  only  from,  but  in  and  by,  iiMlao- 
tions  of  facts!  Who  warns  us  indeed  against  that 
usurpation  of  the  senses,  which  quenching  the  "lu- 
men siccura**  of  the  mind,  sends  it  astray  after  indi- 
vidual cases  for  their  own  sakea;  against  that  **Cm> 
uem  el  mampularem  experientiamV*  which  remaioi 
ignorant  even  of  the  transitory  relationa,  to  which  the 
**  pauca  particularia  '*  of  its  idolatry  not  seldom  owe 
their  floxional  existence ;  bat  who  so  for  oftener,  and 
with  such  unmitigated  hoatility,  purauea  the  assami^ 
tions,  abstractions,  generalities,  and  verbal  legerda* 
main  of  the  sophists !  Strange,  but  still  more  strange, 
that  a  notion  so  groundless  should  be  entitled  to  plead 
in  its  behalf  the  authority  of  Lord  BAOoit,  fiom 
whom  the  Latin  words  in  the  preceding  senteneeare 
taken,  and  whose  scheme  of  logic,  as  applied  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  is  Platonic  throughout,  and 
difiering  only  in  the  mode :  which  in  Lord  fiacoii  ii 
dogmatic  i.  a.  asaertory,  in  Plato  tentative,  tad  (to 


U6  COLERIDGE'S  PROSE  WORKS. 

•dopt  the  Socratic  phnae)  cUtetric  We  are  not  the  For  though  Bacon  never  to  far  deviates  from  hit  o^ 
fint,  or  even  among  the  fint,  Wdo  have  conaidered  principlea,  as  not  to  admonish  the  reader  that  the  pu> 
Bacon's  studied  depreciation  of  tine  ancients,  with  his  ticuhin  are  to  he  thus  collected,  only  that  by  careful 
■ilenoe,  or  worse  than  silence,  concerning  the  meriti  selection  they  may  be  concentrated  into  uniTexaab; 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  the  least  amiable,  the  least  yet  so  immense  is  their  number,  and  so  Tarioas  and 
exhilarating  side  in  the  character  of  our  illustrious  almost  endless  the  relations  in  which  each  is  to  be 
oountryman.  His  detractions  from  the  Divine  Plato  separately  considered,  that  the  life  of  an  ante-dilo- 
it  is  more  easy  to  explain  than  to  justify  or  even  than  vian  patriarch  would  be  expended,  and  his  strength 
to  palliate :  and  that  he  has  merely  retaliated  Aus-  and  spirits  have  been  wasted,  in  merely  polling  the 
totue's  own  unfiur  treatment  of  Ais  predecessors  and  votes,  and  long  before  he  could  commence  the  pro- 
contemporaries,  may  lessen  the  pain,  but  should  not  cess  of  simplification,  or  have  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
blind  us  by  the  ii\justice  of  the  aspenions  on  the  law  which  was  to  reward  the  toils  of  the  over-tasked 
name  and  works  of  tl^is  philosopher.    The  most  emi-  PsYCHCt 

nent  of  our  recent  aoologists  azid  mineralogists  have  We  yield  to  none  in  our  grateful  veneration  of 
acknowledged  with  respect,  snd  even  with  expres-  Lord  Bacon's  philosophical  writings.  We  are  proud 
aions  of  wonder,  the  performances  of  Aristotli,  as  of  his  very  name,  as  men  of  science :  and  as  Eog- 
the  firrt  clearer  and  Iweaker^up  of  the  grounds  in  na-  lishmen,  we  are  almost  vain  of  it  But  we  may  not 
tural  history.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  permit  the  honest  workings  of  national  attachment  to 
the  treatise  on  colors,  falsely  ascribed  to  Theophras-  degenerate  into  the  jealous  and  indiscriminate  p•^ 
tus,  the  scholar  and  successor  of  Aristotle,  aller  a  due  tiality  of  danthip.  Unawed  by  such  as  praise  and 
consideration  of  the  state  and  means  of  science  at  abuse  by  wholesale,  we  dare  avow  that  there  are 
that  time,  without  resenting  the  assertion,  that  he  had  pointi  in  the  character  of  our  Verulam,  from  which 
utterly  enslaved  his  invesUgations  in  natural  history  we  turn  to  the  life  and  labors  of  John  Kepler^  si 
to  his  own  system  of  logic  (logics  sue  prorsus  manci-  from  gloom  to  sunshine.  The  beginning  and  the 
paviL)  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  sunny  side  of  close  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  poverty  and  domes- 
Lord  Bacon's  character  is  to  be  found  neither  in  his  tic  troubles,  while  the  intermediate  yean  were  coo- 
inductions,  nor  in  the  applicaticxi  of  his  own  method  prised  within  the  most  tumultuous  period  of  the  his- 
to  jparticular  phenomena,  or  particular  classes  of  phy-  toiy  of  his  country,  when  the  furies  of  religious  and 
sical  facts,  which  are  at  least  as  crude  for  the  age  of  political  discord  had  left  neither  eye.  ear.  nor  heart 
Gilbert,  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  as  Aristotle's  for  that  of  for  the  Muses.  But  Kxplkr  seemed  bom  to  prove 
Philip  and  Alexander.  Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  his  that  true  genius  can  overpower  all  obstadea.  If  he 
recommendation  (which  is  wholly  independenu>fsci-  gives  an  account  of  his  modes  of  proceeding,  and  of 
entific  method)  of  tabular  collections  of  particulan.  the  views  under  which  they  first  occurred  to  hie 
Let  any  unprejudiced  naturalist  turn  to  Lord  Bacon's  mind,  how  unostentatiously  and  in  transitu^  as  it  were, 
questions  and  proposals  for  the  investigation  of  single  does  he  introduce  himself  to  our  notice :  and  yet  ne- 
problems ;  to  his  Discoum  on  the  Winds ;  or  to  the  ver  foib  to  present  the  living  germ  out  of  which  the 
almost  comical  caricature  of  this  scheme  in  the  **  Me-  genuine  method,  as  the  inner  form  of  the  tree  of  sci- 
thod  of  improving  Natural  Philosophy;"  (page  22  to  ence,  springs  up!  With  what  afiTectionate  reverence 
48.)  by  Robert  Hooke  (the  history  of  whose  multifold  does  he  express  himself  of  his  master  and  immediate 
inventions,  and  indeed  of  his  whole  philosophical  predecessor,  Tycho  Bkahk!  with  what  seal  does  be 
life,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  scheme,  if  a  scheme  so  vindicate  his  services  against  posthumous  detraction! 

palpably  impracticable  needs  any  answer,)  and  put  it 

to  his  conscience,  whether  any  desirable  end  could  #«•"«•  tecmsUrg,  buukert,  barbert,  laun-dr«9$ert,  mti  cm- 

b.  hop^i  fc,  f^o.  «.ch  .  pjoc-.;  or  inq«i»  of  hi.  rirL':Ll^r.^iiXTr:''ri^'; 

own  experience,  or  histoncal  recollections,  whether  pka0»»pk^nr 

•ny  important  discovery  was  ever  made  in  this  viray.*  As  a  ■ammary  of  Dr.  R.  Hooka's  mnlUftrioua  recip«  for 

— __>__^_^__^_^__^_^^^_^__^___^^_______  the  ffrowih  of  Seieooe  may  be  fairly  plaeed  that  of  the  ee*e- 

•  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  PoMhumoa.  worki  of  Robert  ^^^^  ^'^^^  *"*'***•  iwotement  of  the  mind,  which 

Rooke.  M.  D.  P.  R.  8.  fcc.  Folio,  pablidied  under  the  au-  ~  **»»"«?*  *»'  ^'- '^•*-  '^^  worthy  of  meertjon  m  the 

aiHoea  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  Richard  Waller :  and  mpe-  ^^««'  Extraela.  Vol.  ii.  p.  4S8,  ondor  the  bend  of 

eiaUy  to  the  pasei  fVom  p.  S  to  49  inelaaiTe.  ai  eonuininf  DIRECTIONS  COFrCKHNINO  0U&  IDBAS. 

2;.Sf  S!Si7ii!*!ro'T*'~  J^"*^'*  V  ir[^"*  *"**  ****k":  "  I'-""**  joufwel^  with  a  rick  v^rietv  ^  JdeMM.   Ac 

taraiMt,  tMiore  be  can  form     even  a  foundation  upon  which  .            ,          ...   ...             .  _.    _.        .         .».•«- 

any  thint  like  a  Mond  and  table  Tke^  can  be  ooSrtituled."  «l«*'»7o««l^~  ^J^,  ^'f  .•»«««»;  •«>  "^^TJ?"!? 

A.a«nall  q>ecimenofU>i.appa)iin«catalocoeofpr»limina-  »•»»«>•  <^"'''.  •«!  ">f««»;  ^' ?^ '*;' "^^'^ M'     . 

rie.  wiU.  which  be  ii  to  make  himLif  co^,««Ciske  the  ^^  ^^'•«»  «f""*J"  \  **•"'*?  T***"^  ll^"'^^ '  '^U 

fcltowinf :-"  The  hiatory  of  potter..  tobaccoDiimaker..  ^TnjJfi;"^  ^T'  "^ '*^.''*  r"'.**  ''^l^T^^ 

,!•««.,  «Ia-ri«Kie«.  k>okin.-.la«.»aker.TfoUer.,  .pec  J'l^^^^^'fjirj'r  '^^^'^JS^^J^^^a 

tachhmaker..  and  opUc-f  la-maker.,  maker,  of  connterfeit  ^^ImI  l^n  b^^f^Mrf^.!^*^^^ 

peari  and  precioo.  tone.,  buffle-maken.  lamp-bloww..  color-  ^*"''  will  be  ^f  very  grtat  oilvaiiU^e. 

snkei.,  eolor-crinder..  cla«-painter..  eoamellen,  Tamiaber.,  t  See  the  beaoUfbl  allefforic  Ule  of  Cvpid  and  Payche,  w 

solor-wllera,  pa>iii«r«,  2iiiiii«r«.  picture-irawtrt,  maUn  nf  »he  orifinal  of  Apuleiu..   The  taak.  impoeed  on  her  by  tb. 

h^^vhMdt,  of  little  bowUnff-etone*  or  marbles,  furtian-ma-  J«»loo«f  of  her  motbeHn-tew.  and  the  afaaey  by  which  they 

kcia,  (query  whether  poete  are  mdoded  in  thi.  trade  1)  mo-  •"»  »*  >•«***»  aelf-performed,  are  noble  fsMaaeea  of  that  hid- 

sle-maater.,  tioMy-maker..  and  taiwera.  —  The  hiatory  of  den  wiadom.  "  whete  mora  i.  meant  than  naals  the  ear.»» 

sekoobnatera,  writing-maatera,  printer.,  book-hinder.,  aUge-  X  Born  1571,  ten  year,  after  Lord  Baooa :  died  1630,  Ibai 

$kyan,  dtaeiag-muten,  and  vsalter.,  apotJUcariet,  eJurw  yean  after  the  death  of  Baeon. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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ten  and  how  gladly  does  he  apeak  of  Coper- 
ind  with  what  fervent  tonea  of  fiuth  and  con- 
doea  he  proclaim  the  historic  fiict  that  the 
en  of  all  agea  have  prapared  the  way  ibr  each 
■  pioneeni  and  henida!  Equally  juat  to  the 
I  and  to  hit  contemporariea,  how  drcumitan- 
nd  with  what  exactnen  of  detail,  doea  Kepler 
trate  that  Euclid  oopemidsea — i^  irp«  rov  Xo- 
KoirtpvtKt^u  EuirXci^i7( !  and  how  elegant  the 
nenti  which  he  addreaea  to  Porta!  with 
NPdiality  he  thanka  him  for  the  invention  of 
lera  obscure,  as  enlaiging  his  views  into  the 
vision !  But  while  we  cannot  avoid  contrast- 
generous  enthusiasm  with  Lord  Bacon's  cold 
IS  treatment  of  Gilbert,  and  hia  aaMrtion  that 
In  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  carried 
le  stream  of  time,  like  straws,  by  their  levity 
rhen  things  of  weight  and  worth  aunk  to  the 
atill  in  the  Founder  of  a  revolution,  scarcely 
lortant  for  the  scientific,  and  even  for  the  corn- 
world,  than  thiU  of  Luther  for  the  wc»ld  of 
and  politica,  we  must  allow  much  to  the  heat 
station,  much  to  the  vehemence  of  hope,  and 
>  the  vividness  of  novelty.  Still  more  must 
.bute  to  the  then  existing  ajMi  actual  state  of  the 
t  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  or  rather  to  the 
or  verbiage  which  then  passed  current  as  such. 
I  but  attached  to  their  proper  authors  the 
I  and  doctrines  which  he  condemns,  our  illus* 
nmtryman  would,  in  this  point  at  least,  have 
DO  apology.  And  surely  no  lover  of  truth, 
ant  with  the  particulars  of  Lord  Bacon's  life, 
9  very  early,  almost  boyirii  age,  at  which  he 
the  university,  and  the  manifold  occupations 
ieties  in  which  his  public  and  profeasional  du- 
■ged,  and  his  courtly,— «las !  his  servile,  pros- 
ind  mendicant — ambition,  enta  "led  him  in 
r  years,  will  be  either  surprised  k  ofiended, 
we  should  avow  our  conviction,  tha>  he  had 
his  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  from  any 
mther  than  from  a  dispassionate  and  patient 
r  the  originals  themselves.  At  all  events  it 
no  easy  task  to  reconcile  many  passages  in 
Augmentis,  and  the  Redargutio  Philoaophia- 
th  the  author's  own  fundamental  principles, 
lished  in  his  Novum  Organum,  if  we  attach 
vords  the  meaning  which  they  may  bear,  or 
I  some  instances,  the  meaning  which  might 
to  us,  in  the  present  age,  more  obvious;  in- 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  emptoyed  by 
emon,  whose  false  premises  and  barren  me- 
acon  was  at  that  time  oontrovertusg.  And 
orical  interpretation  ia  rendered  the  more  ne- 
by  his  fondness  for  point  and  antithens  in  his 
here  we  must  often  disturb  the  sound  in  order 
)  at  the  sense.  But  with  these  precautiona; 
n  collating  the  philoaophical  works  of  Lord 
nth  those  of  Plato,  we,  in  both  cases  alike, 
I  the  grounds  and  essential  prindfleM  of  their 
•hie  systems  from  the  inductions  themselves; 
mderable  portion  of  which,  in  the  British  sage, 
as  in  the  divine  Athenian,  is  neither  more  nor 
de  and  erroneous  than  might  be  anticipated 


flora  the  infimt  atate  of  natural  history,  chemislry,  and 
physiology,  in  their  several  agea ;  and  if  we  moraover 
separate  dieir  principles  fiom  their  practical  appliot- 
tioD,  which  in  both  ia  not  aeldom  impfacticaUe,  andf 
in  our  ooontryman,  not  alwaya  reoondleable  vrith  the 
principles  themselves:  we  shall  not  only  extract  that 
from  each,  which  ia  for  all  ages,  and  which  oooati- 
tutet  their  true  systems  of  philosophy,  but  shall  con- 
vince ourselves  that  they  are  radically  one  and  th« 
same  system :  in  that  namely,  which  ia  of  umvenal 
and  imperishable  worth ! — the  science  of  Method,  and 
the   rounda  and  oonditiona  of  the  adenco  of  Method. 


ESSAY  IX. 


A  great  authority  may  bs  a  poor  pfoof,  bat  It  is  aa 
prcsamptioQ :  and  few  thtngt  five  a  win  oian  a  traer  da- 
fifht  than  to  neoncils  two  grsat  audioritici,  that  had  bsM 
eoouDoehr  bat  flJnly  bdd  to  bs  diaoaant. 

8TAPTLTON. 

Under  a  deep  impression  of  the  importance  of  the 
truths  we  have  essayed  to  develope,  we  woukl  fiun 
remove  every  pr^udice  that  doea  not  originate  in  the 
heart  rather  than  in  the  understanding.  For  IVuth, 
says  the  wiae  man,  will  not  enter  a  malevolent  spirit 

To  ofier  or  to  receive  namea  in  lieu  of  sound  argnp 
ments,  is  only  less  reprehensible  than  an  oatentatiooa 
contempt  of  the  great  men  of  the  former  agea;  but 
we  may  well  and  wiaely  avail  ourselves  of  authori- 
tiea,  in  confirmation  of  truth,  and  above  all,  in  the  re- 
moval of  prejudicea  founded  on  imperfect  infbnna- 
tion.  We  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  we  can  more 
appropriately  conclude  this  fiiat  explanatory  and  con- 
troversial section  of  our  inquiry,  than  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  our  renowned  countryman'a  own  principlea 
of  Method,  conveyed  for  the  greater  part  in  his  own 
words.  Nor  do  we  aee,  in  what  more  preciae  form 
we  can  recapitulate  the  aufaatance  of  the  doctrinea  as- 
serted and  vindicated  in  the  preceding  pagea.  For 
we  reat  our  atrongest  pretenaiona  to  a  calm  and  re- 
spectful perusal,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  Act,  that 
we  have  only  re-proclaimed  the  coinciding  preacripta 
of  the  Athenian  Verulam,  and  the  British  Plato-^ 
genuinam  scilicet  Platonib  Dialecticem ;  et  Metho- 
dologiam  PrincijnaleaL 

FRANCISCI  DE  VERULAMIO. 
In  the  first  instance.  Lord  Bacon  equally  with  oniw 
selves,  demands  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the 
intellectual  or  mental  initiative,  aa  the  motive  and 
guide  of  every  philosophical  experiment;  some  well- 
grounded  purpose,  some  distinct  impression  of  the 
probable  results,  some  self^consistent  anticipation  aa 
the  ground  of  the  "prudens  quattio**  (the  fore-thou^t- 
fol  query,)  which  he  affirma  to  be  the  prior  ha^  of 
the  knowledge  sought,  dimidium  sctealua.  ^th  him, 
therefore,  aa  with  ua,  an  idea  is  an  experiment  pio- 
poaed,  an  experiment  is  an  idea  realized.  Fat  to, 
though  in  other  words,  he  himself  informa  us:  " ne- 
que  scientiam  molimur  tam  senau  vel  instrumentia 
quam  experimentU ;  etanim  experimentoram  longs 
m^jor  est  snbtilitaa  quam  aensua  ipsioa«  licit 
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mentii  eiqaiflitii  adjuti.  Nam  de  iis  loquimur  experi' 
mentis  qua  ad  intentionem  ejv$  quod  qutaitur  perite 
et  secundum  artem  excogikUa  et  apponta  sunt  Itaque 
percaptioni  sensuf  immediaUe  et  proprae  nam  mukum 
tribuimu* :  ted  eo  rem  deducimui,  ut  eensus  tantum 
de  experimenU^  experimentum  de  re  judiceU**  Thii 
last  sentence  is,  as  the  atlentive  reader  will  have 
himsolf  detected,  one  of  those  faulty  verbal  antitheses, 
not  unfrequent  in  Lord  Bacon's  writings.  Pungent 
antitheses,  and  the  analogies  of  wit  in  which  the  re- 
semblance is  too  oflen  more  indebted  to  the  double 
or  equivocal  sense  of  a  word,  than  to  any  real  con- 
formity* in  the  thing  or  image,  form  the  dulcia  vitia 
of  his  style,  the  Dalilahs  of  our  philosophical  Samp- 
son. But  in  this  instance,  as  indeed  throughout  all 
his  works,  the  meaning  is  clear  and  evident — ^namely, 
that  the  sense  can  apprehend,  through  the  organs  of 
sense,  only  the  phenomena  evoked  by  the  experi* 
ment:  vis  vero  mentis  ea,qu89  experimentum  excogi- 
taverat,  de  Re  judicet :  i.  e.  that  power  which,  out 
of  its  own  conception  had  shaped  the  experiment, 
must  alone  determine  the  true  import  of  the  pheno- 
mena. ]f  again  we  ask,  what  it  is  which  gives  birth 
to  the  question,  and  then  ad  intentionem  quaostionis 
suae  experimentum  excogitat,  unde  de  Re  judicet,  the 
answer  is :  Lux  Intellectut,  lumen  skcum,  the  pure 
and  impersonal  reason,  freed  from  all  the  various 
idoU  enumerated  by  our  great  legislator  of  science 
iidoia  tribiis,  tpecu9,fori,  tkeatri) ;  that  is,  freed  from 
the  limits,  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  human  understanding,  natural  or  ac« 
quired ;  but  above  all,  pure  from  the  arrogance, 
which  leads  man  to  take  the  forms  and  mechanism 
of  his  own  mere  reflective  faculty,  as  the  measure  of 
nature  and  of  Deity.  In  this  indeed  we  find  the 
great  object  both  of  Plato's  and  of  Lord  Bacon's  la- 
bors. They  both  saw  that  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  any  fruitful  and  secure  method,  while  forms  merely 
subjective,  were  presumed  as  the  true  and  proper 
moulds  of  objective  truth.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
Lord  Bacon  uses  the  phrases, — intellectus  humanus, 
mens  hominis,  so  profoundly  and  justly  characterized 
in  the  preliminary  (Distributio  Operis)  of  his  De  Aug- 
ment Scient  And  with  all  right  and  propriety  did 
he  so  apply  them :  fi)r  this  was,  in  fact,  the  sense  in 
which  the  phrases  were  applied  by  the  teachers, 
whom  he  is  controverting;  by  the  doctors  of  the 
schools,  and  the  visionaries  of  the  laboratory.  To 
adopt  the  boid  but  happy  phrase  of  a  late  ingenious 
French  writer,  it  is  the  homme  particutier,  as  con- 
trasted H-itli  1  homme  generate;  against  which,  He- 
raclitus  and  Plato,  among  the  ancients,  and  among 
the  modems,  Bacon  and  Stewart  (rightly  under- 
stood,) warn  and  pre-admonish  the  sincere  inquirer. 
Most  truly,  and  in  strict  consonance  with  his  two 
great  predecessors,  does  our  immortal  Verulam  teach 
— ^that  the  human  understanding,  even  independent 
of  the  causes  that  always,  previously  to  its  purifica- 
tion by  philosophy,  render  it  mora  or  less  turbid  or 

*  Thtu  (tn  lake  the  first  iDstance  that  occurs).  Bacon  asys, 
that  some  knowledges,  liko  the  stars,  are  so  high  that  they 
KiTe  no  light.  Where  the  word  "  high."  means  deep  or  sub- 
ia»  in  the  one  ease,  and  "  distant"  in  the  other 


imeven,  **  ipsa  sua  natura  radios  ex  figura  et  tectiaBS 
propria  immutat  :'*  that  our  understanding  not  oolf 
reflects  the  objects  subjeetivdy,  that  is,  substitutes,  for 
the  inherent  laws  and  properties  of  the  objects,  tin 
relations  which  the  objects  bear  to  its  own  particuisr 
constitutioo ;  but  that  in  all  its  conscious  preaentatioai 
and  reflexes,  it  is  itself  only  a  phenomenon  of  ths 
inner  sense,  and  requires  the  same  corrections  as  the 
appearances  transmitted  by  the  outward  senses.  But 
that  there  is  potentially,  if  not  actually,  in  every  n* 
tional  being,  a  somewhat,  call  it  what  yon  will,  the 
pure  reason,  the  spirit,  lumen  siccum,  vovt,  ^mi  potf&f, 
intellectual  intuition,  &c  &c. ;  and  that  in  this  are  to 
be  found  the  indispensable  conditions  of  all  saeoe&i 
and  scientific  research,  whether  meditative,  oonten- 
plative,  or  experimental:  is  oflen  expressed,  sod 
everywhere  supposed,  by  Lord  Bacon.  And  that 
this  is  not  only  \he  right  but  the  possible  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  re- 
stored,  is  implied  in  the  various  remedies  |neecribed 
by  him  for  its  diseases,  and  in  the  various  meani  of 
neutralizing  or  converting  into  useful  instrumentality 
the  imperfections  which  cannot  be  removed.  There 
is  a  subhme  truth  contained  in  his  favorite  phrase— 
Idola  intellecttis.  lie  thus  tells  us,  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  an  edifice  iK>t  built  with  human  hands,  which 
needs  only  be  purged  of  its  idols  and  idolatrous  ser- 
vices to  become  the  temple  of  the  true  and  bving 
Light  Nay,  he  has  shown  and  established  the  trae 
criterion  between  the  ideas  and  the  idola  of  the  mmd 
—  namely,  that  the  former  are  manifested  by  their 
adequacy  to  those  ideas  in  nature,  which  in  and 
through  them  are  contemplated.  **  Non  leve  quiddam 
interest  inter  humane  mentis  idola  et  divine  roenta 
ideas,  hoc  est,  inter  placita  quaadam  inania  et  verss 
signaturas  atque  impressiones  factas  in  crentoris, 
prout  Rati<Hie  san&  et  sicci  luminis,  quam  docendi 
causa  interpretem  naturae  vocare  consuevimus,  inve> 
niunttir."  Novum  Oroanum  xxiii.  &  xxvi.  Thus 
the  difibrence,  or  rather  distinction  between  Plato 
and  Lord  Bacon  is  simply  this :  that  philosophy  beii^ 
necessarily  bi-polar,  Plato  treats  principally  of  the 
truth,  as  it  manifests  itself  at  the  tdeal  pole,  as  the 
science  of  intellect  (i.  e.  de  mundo  intellii^ibili) ;  while 
Bacon  confines  himself,  for  the  most  port,  to  the  same 
truth,  as  it  is  manifested  at  the  other,  or  material  pole, 
as  the  science  of  nature  (i.  e.  de  mundo  seiwibili.)  It 
is  as  necessary,  therefore,  that  Plato  should  direct  his 
inquiries  chiefly  to  those  objective  truths  that  exist  in 
and  for  die  intellect  alone,  the  images  and  represent- 
atives of  which  we  construct  for  ourselvra  by  figure, 
number,  and  word ;  as  that  Lord  Baccm  should  attach 
his  main  concern  to  the  truths  wh^ch  have  thoir  ng 
natures  in  nature,  and  which  (as  he  himself  plsinly 
and  oflen  asserts)  may  indeed  be  revealed  to  us 
through  and  with,  but  never  bif  the  senses,  or  the  fii- 
culty  of  sense.  Otherwise,  indeed,  instead  of  being 
more  objective  than  the  former  (which  they  are  not 
in  any  sense,  both  being  in  this  respect  the  saraej 
they  would  be  Uu  so,  and,  in  fact,  incapable  of  being 
insulated  from  the  "  Idola  tribiis  que  in  ipsi  nature 
fundata  sunt,  atque  in  ipsa  tribu  sen  gente  hominum: 
cum  omnes  perceptiones  tam  seiMus  quam  mentis 
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■ant  ex  analogia  homiDU  non  ex  aiulogia  univeni." 
(N.  O.  xli.)  Hence  too,  it  will  not  surprise  ui,  that 
Plato  so  o(\en  calls  ideas  livinq  laws,  in  which  the 
mina  has  ts  whole  true  being  and  permanence;  or 
that  Boron,  vice  vem,  names  the  laws  of  nature, 
idea»;  and  represents  what  we  have,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  disquisition,  called  facts  of  science  and 
central  jth^nomena,  as  signature,  impressions,  and 
symbols  of  ideas.  A  distinguished  power  selPaflirm- 
ed,  and  seen  in  its  unity  with  the  t^ternal  Essence, 
is,  according  to  Plato,  an  Idea:  and  the  discipline, 
by  which  the  human  mind  is  purtHed  from  its  idols 
{ii6ia\a)  and  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  Ideas,  and 
thence  to  the  secure  and  ever  progrewive,  though 
never-ending,  investigation  of  truth  and  reality  by 
scientific  method,  comprehends  what  the  same  philo- 
•oi^er  so  highly  extols  under  the  title  of  Dialectic 
According  to  Lord  Bacon,  as  describing  the  same 
truth  seen  lirom  the  opposite  point,  and  applied  to 
natural  philosophy,  an  idea  would  be  defined  as — 
Intuitio  sive  inventio,quflB  in  perceptjone  sensus  non 
eat  (ut  quae  puno  et  sicci  luminii  Intellectioni  est  pio> 
pria)  idearum  divins  mentis,  prout  in  creaturis  per 
signaturus  sues  sese  patefaciant  That  (saith  the  ju* 
dicious  Hooker)  which  doth  assign  to  each  thing  the 
kind,  that  which  determines  the  force  and  power, 
that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of 
working,  the  same  we  term  a  Law. 

We  can  now,  as  men  furnished  with  fit  and  re- 
spectable credentials,  proceed  to  the  historic  impor- 
tance and  practical  application  of  Method,  under 
the  deep  and  solemn  conviction,  that  without  this 
guiding  Light  neither  can  the  sciences  attain  to  their 
full  evolution,  as  the  organs  of  one  vital  and  harmo- 
nious body,  nor  that  most  weighty  and  concerning  of 
all  sciences,  the  science  of  Education,  be  under- 
stood in  its  first  elements,  much  less  display  iti 
powera,  as  the  nisus  formativus*  of  social  man,  as 


the  appointed  protoplast  of  true  humanity.  Never 
can  society  comprehend  fully,  and  in  its  whole  preo- 
tical  extent,  the  permanent  distinction,  and  the  ooce- 
iional  contrast,  between  cultivation  and  civilizatioD ; 
never  can  it  attain  to  a  due  insight  into  the  momen- 
tous fact,  fearfully  as  it  has  been,  and  even  now  i| 
exemplified  in  a  neighboring  country,  that  a  nation 
can  never  be  a  too  cultivated,  but  may  easily  become 
an  over-civilized,  race :  while  we  oppose  ourselves 
voluntarily  to  that  grand  prerogative  of  our  nature, 

A  HUNOERINO   AND  THIRSTING   AFTER  TRinU,  BB  the 

appropriate  end  of  our  intelligential,  and  its  point  of 
union  with  our  moral,  nature ;  but  therefore  after 
truth,  that  must  be  found  within  us  before  it  can  be 
inteUigibl^  reflected  back  on  the  mind  from  without, 
and  a  religious  regard  to  which  is  indispensable, 
both  as  a  guide  and  object  to  the  just  formation  of 
the  human  being,  poor  and  rich :  while,  in  a  wwd, 
we  are  blind  to  the  master^light,  which  we  hare 
already  presented  in  various  points  of  view,  and  re- 
commended by  whatever  is  of  highest  authori^  with 
the  venerators  of  the  ancient,  and  the  adherenti  of 
modem  philosophy. 


ESSAY  X. 


IloXvita^iti   vooy  ov  iiiavKci*  ttvat  yap  h  rv  Ae^ery 
iiri^tr^ai  yvwurjv  t/rt  tymStprtim  irarra  if  wamtv, 

(Translation.)— The  HTectiTe  edueatioa  of  the  ressoo  Is 
Dot  to  be  Mi^plied  bf  multifsrioiu  aoquiremeols ;  for  thers  Is 
bat  one  knowlwlre  that  merit*  to  be  called  wiadoin,  •  kaow- 
ledce  that  ia  one  with  a  law  which  nhall  iroTern  all  in 
throuffh  all. IlERAC.  apnd  Diogenem  Lmert,  ix.  %  1. 


*  So  our  medical  writeri  commonly  translate  Prof^wor  Blu- 
menbach'a  Bitdmnffstrieb,  the  Tit  plaatica,  or  vis  r'nm  forroa- 
Iriz  of  the  eldott  phjraiulof  i»ta,  and  the  life  or  livinc  principle 
of  John  Hunter,  the  profoundeat,  we  had  almost  said  the 
only,  phyviiildgical  philoaopher  of  the  latter  half  of  the  pre- 
cedinir  rpntuiy.  For  in  what  other  sense  can  we  anderstand 
cither  hi*  aknenion.  that  thia  principle  or  sffent  is  "  indepen- 
dent of  uritanixation,"  which  yet  it  animate*,  suatains,  and 
repair*,  ur  tin;  purport  of  that  maxnificent  commentary  on 
hiaiyntfm,  thp  llunterian  Museum,  m  Lincoln's  Ion  Fields. 
The  lluntcrinn  idea  of  a  life  or  vital  principle.  "  independent 
tftke  orffumization,'*  yet  in  each  organ  workinf  iostiDClirely 
towards  it*  preservation,  aa  the  ants  or  termites  in  repaiiinf 
the  nw>ts  of  ihvir  own  fabrication,  demonatrates  that  John 
Hunter  did  not.  as  Stahl  and  others  had  done.  indiTidualise, 
or  make  an  hyposiasia  of  the  principle  of  life,  aa  a  aomewhat 
manifesiabie  iwr  sc,  and  conaequently  itself  a  Phenomenon ; 
the  latcnry  of  which  was  to  be  attributed  tu  accidental,  or  at 
least  continecnt  cnmes.  ex.  sr. ;  the  limits  or  imperfection 
of  our  ttenurr,  or  the  inaptneas  of  the  media :  but  that  herein 
be  philosiipliized  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Newtonians,  who 
in  like  manner  refused  to  hypoatatise  the  law  of  ffraTitation 
into  an  ethrr.  which  even  if  its  existence  wrre  conceded, 
would  need  another  xrsvitation  for  iisdf  The  Hunterian 
poeiuuo  is  a  genuine  philoaophic  idea,  the  negative  test  of 
which  as  of  all  Ideas,  is,  that  it  is  equi-distant  from  an  ena 
logicom  (—an  abstraction,)  an  ens  reprwentativum  (—a  ge- 
nera liaat  ion,)  and  an  ens  phantoaticum  (—an  imaginary  tMing 
or  phenomenon.) 

Is  not  the  progressive  enlargement,  the  boldness  witboot 


HISTORICAL  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE. 

There  is  still  preser\-ed  in  the  Royal  Observaloty 
at  Richmond  the  model  of  a  bridge,  constructed  by 
the  late  justly  celebrated  Mr.  Atwood  (at  that  time, 
however,  in  the  decline  of  life,)  in  the  confklenoe, 
that  he  had  explained  the  wonderful  properties  of  the 


temerity,  of  Chirursical  views  and  Cbirnrgical  practice  i 
Ilunier's  time  to  the  present  day.  attributable,  in  almost  svsiy 
instance,  to  his  substitution  of  what  may  perhapa  be  called 
experimmtal  Dpnemic,  for  the  roecbanieal  notions  or  the  less 
injurious  traditional  empiricism,  of  bis  predecessors  1  Aai 
this,  too.  thoufh  the  light  is  still  atrufgling  through  a  cloud, 
and  Ihoogh  it  is  shed  on  many  who  see  rither  dimly  or  not  at 
all  the  Idea  from  which  it  is  eradicated  1  Willingly  would  we 
designate,  what  we  have  elsewhere  called  the  mental  initiative^ 
by  aome  term  less  obnoxious  to  the  anti-Platonie  reader,  thaa 
this  of  Idea —  obnoxious,  wo  mean,  aa  soon  as  any  prsein 
and  peculiar  sense  is  attached  to  the  aound.  Willingly  wonld 
we  exchange  the  TVmi,  might  it  be  done  without  aacrifies  of 
the  Import :  and  did  we  not  aee,  too,  clearly,  that  it  Is  the 
meaning,  not  the  word,  that  is  the  object  of  that  aversioa. 
which,  fleeing  from  inward  alarm,  triea  to  shelter  itaeif  la 
outward  contempt— that  b  at  once  folly  and  a  stumbling-Uoek 
to  the  partisans  of  a  crass  and  aenaual  materialism,  tbs  advo> 
caiea  of  the  Nihil  nisi  ab  extra. 

They,  like  molea. 
Nature's  route  monks,  live  mandrakea  of  tbe  grooad. 
Shrink  from  the  light,  then  listen  for  a  sound ; 
Hee  but  to  drcnH,  and  dread  they  know  not  why. 

The  natural  alitn  of  their  negative  eye  ! 8.  T.  C 
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•rch  as  rMulting  from  oompoand  actkm  of  ample 
wedges,  or  of  the  rectilinear  aolidi  of  which  the  mar 
terial  arch  was  compoaed :  and  of  which  supposed 
discovery,  his  model  was  to  eihibit  ocular  proof  Ao> 
oordingly,  he  took  a  sufficient  number  of  wedges  of 
brass  highly  polished.  Arranging  these  at  firrt  oo  a 
skeleton  aich  of  wood,  he  then  removed  this  scafibld- 
ing  or  support;  and  the  bridge  not  only  stood  firm, 
without  any  cement  between  the  squares,  but  he 
could  take  away  any  given  portion  of  them,  as  a  third 
and  a  halC  and  appending  a  correspondent  weight,  at 
either  aide,  the  remaining  part  stood  as  before.  Our 
venerable  aovereign,  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
particular  interest  and  pleasure  in  all  works  and  dis- 
coveries of  mechanic  science  or  ingenuity,  looked  at 
it  for  awhile  steadiastly,  and,  as  bis  manner  was,  with 
quick  and  broken  expressions  of  praise  and  courteous 
approbation,  in  the  foim  of  answers  to  his  own  quea* 
tions.  At  length  turning  to  the  constructor,  he  said, 
**  But,  Mr.  Atwood,  you  have  prtsumed  the  figure. 
You  have  put  the  arch  fiist  in  this  wooden  MkeUUm. 
Gan  you  build  a  bridge  of  the  same  wedges  in  any 
other  figure  f  A  straight  bridge,  or  with  two  lines 
touching  at  the  apex  ?  If  not,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
the  bits  of  brass  derive  their  ccmtinuance  in  the  pre- 
sent position  from  the  property  of  the  arch,  and  not 
the  arch  from  the  property  of  the  wedge  f  The  ob- 
jection was  fatal ;  the  justice  of  the  remark  not  to  be 
resisted ;  and  we  have  ever  deemed  it  a  forcible  il- 
lustration of  the  Aristotelian  axiom,  with  respect  to 
all  just  reasoning,  that  the  whole  is  of  necessity  prior 
to  its  parts  ,*  nor  can  we  conceive  a  more  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  scientific  prindplea  we  have  already  laid 
down. 

All  method  supposes  a  union  of  aeteral  things  to  a 
common  end,  either  by  disposition,  as  in  the  works  of 
man,  or  by  convergence,  as  in  the  operation  and  pro* 
ducts  of  nature.  That  we  acknowledge  a  meAodt 
even  in  the  latter,  results  from  the  religious  instinct 
which  bids  us  '*  find  tongues  in  trees ;  books  in  the 
running  streams ;  sermons  in  stones :  and  good  {that 
U,  tome  umfvl  end  answering  to  aome  good  purpoee) 
in  every  thing."  In  a  self  conscious  and  thence  re- 
flecting being,  no  instinct  can  exist,  without  engen- 
dering the  belief  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it, 
either  present  or  future,  real  or  capable  of  being  re- 
alised :  much  less  the  instinct,  in  which  humanity  it- 
self is  grounded :  that  by  which,  in  every  act  of  con- 
scious perception,  we  at  once  identify  our  being  with 
that  of  the  worid  without  us,  and  yet  place  oumlves 
in  oonlra-distinction  to  that  world.  Least  of  all  can 
this  mysterious  pre-disposition  exist  without  evolving 
e  belief  that  the  productive  power,  which  is  in  na- 
ture as  nature,  is  esHuitially  one,  (i.  e.  of  one  kind) 
with  the  intelligence,  which  is  in  the  human  mind 
above  nature :  however  disfigured  this  belief  may 
become,  by  accidental  forms  or  accompaniments,  and 
though  like  heat  in  the  thawing  of  ice,  it  may  appear 
only  in  its  effects.  So  universally  has  this  conviction 
leavened  the  very  substance  of  all  discourse,  tiiat 
there  is  no  language  on  earth  in  which  a  man  can 
al:>jure  it  as  a  prejudice,  without  employing  terms  and 
eoqjuoctioDB  that  suppose  its  reality,  with  a  feeling 


very  dififorent  from  that  which  aooompanies  a  figv^ 
tive  or  metaphorical  use  of  words.  In  all  aggregalM 
of  oonstmction,  therefore,  which  wo  contemplate  ■ 
wholes,  whether  as  integral  parts  or  as  a  system,  ive 
assame  an  intentkm,  as  the  initiative,  of  which  the 
end  is  the  correlative. 

Hence  proceeds  the  introductioo  of  final  caosas  in 
the  works  of  nature  equally  as  in  tboae  of  msn. 
Hence  their  a«umptian,  as  oonstitutiTe  and  explaos- 
tory  by  the  maai  of  mankind ;  and  the  empfeymentof 
the  presumption,  as  an  auxiliary  and  regulative  priit' 
dple,  by  the  enlightened  naturalist,  whose  office  it  u 
to  seek,  discover,  and  investigate  the  efideni  causes. 
Without  denying,  that  to  resolve  the  efficient  into  the 
final  may  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  phikaophy,  he,  of 
good  right,  resists  the  substitutian  of  the  latter  for  the 
former,  as  premature,  presumptuous,  and  predoave 
of  all  science ;  well  aware,  that  those  sdencea  have 
been  most  progressive,  in  which  this  confusioo  has 
been  either  i»ecluded  by  the  nature  of  the  acienoe 
itself^  as  in  pure  mathematics,  or  avoided  by  the  good 
aense  of  its  cultivator.  Yet  even  he  admits  a  teleo- 
logical  ground  in  physics  and  physiology:  that  is,  the 
presumption  of  something  OMoiiogmu  to  the  causality 
of  the  human  will,  by  which,  without  assigning  to 
nature,  a  conscious  purpose,  be  may  yet  distinguirii 
her  agency  from  a  blind  and  lifeless  mechaman. 
Even  he  admits  its  use,  and,  in  many  instances,  iti 
necessity,  as  a  regulative  principle ;  as  a  ground  of 
antidpation,  for  the  guidance  of  his  judgment  and  for 
the  direction  of  his  observation  and  experiment: 
briefly  in  all  that  preparatory  process,  which  the 
French  language  so  happily  expreases  by  s*orttafer, 
i.  e.  that  is  to  find  out  the  east  fbr  ooe*s  ael£  When 
the  naturalist  contemplates  the  structure  of  a  bini, 
for  instactce.  the  holk>w  cavity  of  the  bones,  the  poa- 
tion  of  the  wings  for  motaoo,  and  of  the  tail  for  steer- 
ing its  courw,  &C.  he  knows  indeed  that  there  mart 
be  a  correspondent  mechanism,  as  the  nexue  effectimu. 
But  he  knows,  likewise,  that  this  will  no  more  ex- 
plain the  particular  existence  of  the  bird,  than  the 
principles  of  cohesion,  dec.  could  inform  him  why  of 
two  buildings,  one  is  a  palace,  and  theotherachurdi. 
Nay,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  assumption 
of  the  nexus  efi^tivus  itself  oripnates  in  the  mind, 
as  one  of  the  laws  under  which  alone  it  can  reduce 
the  manifold  of  the  impreasion  from  without  into 
unity,  and  thus  contemplate  it  as  one  thing;  and 
could  never  (as  hath  been  deariy  proved  by  Mr. 
Hume)  have  been  derived  from  outward  experience^ 
in  which  it  is  indeed  presupposed,  as  a  neceassxy 
condition.  Nodo  nexka  cauaaUe  non  oriUir,  md  stip* 
ponitur,  a  aentifnis.  Between  the  purpose  and  the 
end  the  component  parts  are  included,  and  thence 
receive  their  position  and  character  as  means,  i.  e. 
parts  contemplated  as  parts.  It  is  in  this  sense,  we 
will  affirm,  that  the  parts,  as  means  to  an  end.deriva 
their  position,  and  therein  their  qualities  (or  chara^ 
ter)  nay,  we  dare  add,  their  very  existenee — as  par- 
ticular things — from  the  antecedent  method,  or  salP 
organizing  purpose  ;  upon  which  lh«efore  we  have 
dwelt  so  long. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  with  our  oognitionB  as  with 
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oar  chUdren.  There  m  a  period  in  which  the  method 
of  nature  is  working  for  them ;  a  period  of  aimlees 
activity  and  unregulated  accumulation,  during  which 
it  iB  enough  if  we  can  preserve  them  in  health  and 
out  of  harm's  may.  Again,  there  is  a  period  of  orders 
liness,  of  circumspection,  of  discipline,  in  which  we 
purify,  separate,  define,  select,  arrange,  and  settle  the 
nomenclature  of  communication.  There  is  also  a 
period  of  dawning  and  twilight,  a  period  of  anticipa- 
tion, affi>rding  trials  of  strength.  And  all  these,  both 
in  the  growth  of  the  sciences,  and  in  the  mind  of  a 
rightly*eduaited  individual,  will  precede  the  attain- 
ment of  a  scientific  Method.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  unless  the  importance  of  the  latter  be  felt  and 
acknowledged,  unless  its  attainment  be  looked  for- 
ward to  and  from  the  very  beginning  prepared  for, 
there  is  little  hope  and  small  chance  that  any  educa- 
tion will  be  conducted  aright ;  or  will  ever  prove  in 
reality  worth  the  name. 

Much  labor,  much  wealth  may  have  been  expend- 
ed, yet  the  final  result  will  too  probably  warrant  the 
sarcasm  of  the  Scythian  traveller:  **Vae  quantum 
nihili !"  and  draw  from  a  wise  man  the  earnest  re- 
commendation of  a  full  draught  from  Lethe,  as  the 
first  and  indisperaable  preparative  for  the  waters  of 
the  true  Helicon.  Alas!  how  many  examples  are 
now  present  lo  our  memory,  of  young  men  the  most 
anxiously  and  expensively  be-schoolmastered,  be-tu- 
tored,  be-lectured,  any  thing  but  educated ;  who  have 
received  arms  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill, 
strength,  and  courage;  varnished  rather  than  pol- 
ished ;  perilously  over-civilized,  and  most  piUably  un- 
cultivated !  And  all  from  inattention  to  the  method 
dictated  by  nature  herself,  to  the  simple  truth,  that  as 
the  forms  in  all  organized  existence,  so  must  all  true 
and  living  knowledge  proceed  from  within ;  that  it 
may  be  trained,  supported,  fed,  excited,  but  can  never 
be  infused  or  impressed. 

Look  back  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences.  Review 
the  Method  in  which  Providence  has  brought  the 
more  favored  portion  of  mankind  to  the  present  state 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Lord  Bacon  has  justly  re- 
marked, AntiquiUu  temporie  juventu*  mundi  et  Scien- 
tias — Antiquity  of  time  is  the  youth  of  the  world  and 
of  Science.  In  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  its 
education  commenced  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sense ;  the  object  proposed  being  such  as  the 
mind  only  could  apprehend,  and  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience being  placed  in  the  will.  The  appeal  in  both 
was  made  to  the  inward  man.  '*  Through  faith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  God ;  so  that  things  which  were  seen  were  not 
mode  of  things  which  do  appear."  {The  eolution  of 
Phenomena  can  never  he  derived  /rem  Phenomena.) 
Upon  this  ground,  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (chap,  xi.)  is  not  less  philosophical  than  elo- 
quent The  aim,  the  method  throughout  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  awaken,  to  cultivate,  and  to  mature  the 
truly  human  in  human  nature,  in  and  through  itself, 
or  as  independently  as  possible  of  the  notices  derived 
firom  sense,  and  of  the  motives  that  had  reference  to 
the  sensations ;  till  the  time  should  arrive  when  the 
themselves  might  be  allowed  to  present  sjrm- 
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hols  and  attestations  of  truths,  learnt  previously  ftom 
deeper  and  inner  sources.  Thus  the  first  period  of 
the  education  of  our  race  was  evidently  assigned  to 
the  cultivation  of  humanity  itself;  or  of  that  in  man, 
which  of  all  known  embodied  creatures  he  alone 
possesses,  the  pure  reason,  as  designed  to  regulate 
the  will.  And  by  what  method  was  this  done! 
First,  by  the  excitement  of  the  idea  of  their  Creator 
as  a  spirit,  of  an  idea  which  they  were  strictly  forlnd- 
den  to  r^lize  to  themselves  under  any  image;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  injunction  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  a  supereensual  Being.  Nor  did  the  method  stop 
here.  For,  unless  we  are  equally  to  contradict  Moses 
and  the  New  Testament,  in  compliment  to  the  para- 
dox of  a  Warburton^  the  reuxtrde  of  their  obedience 
were  pieced  at  a  distance.  For  the  ^me  present 
they  equally  with  u»  were  to  **  endure^  as  skeino  him 
WHO  18  INVISIBLE."  Their  bodies  they  were  tau^t 
to  consider  as  fleshly  tents,  which  as  pilgrims  they 
were  bound  to  pitch  wherever  the  invisible  Director 
of  their  route  should  appoint,  however  barren  or 
thorny  the  spot  might  appear.  **  Few  and  evil  havo 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,**  says  the  aged 
Israel.  But  that  life  was  but  **  his  pilgrimage ;  and 
he  trusted  in  the  promiees." 

Thus  were  the  very  first  lessons  in  the  Diinne 
School  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  and 
of  the  will :  or  rather  of  both  as  united  ifi  Faith. 
The  common  and  ultimate  object  of  the  will  and  of 
the  reason  was  purely  spiritual,  and  to  be  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  disciple  —  ft6vov  h  Ui^f  itn^fi^ 
itSt^XlxS^  i.  e.  in  the  idea  alone,  and  never  as  an 
image  or  imagination.  The  mean*  too,  by  which  tfie 
idea  was  to  be  excited,  as  well  as  the  symbols  by 
which  it  was  to  be  communicated,  were  to  be,  as  &r 
as  possible,  intellectual. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  wilfully  chose  a  mode 
opposite  to  this  method,  who  determined  to  shape 
their  convictions  and  deduce  their  knowledge  from 
without,  by  exclusive  observation  of  outward  and 
sensible  things  as  the  only  realities,  became,  it  ap> 
pears,  rapidly  civiliied!  They  built  cities,  invented 
musical  instruments,  were  artificers  in  brass  and  fai 
iron,  and  refined  on  the  means  of  sensual  gratification 
and  the  conveniencies  of  courtly  intercourse.  They 
became  the  great  masters  of  the  agreeable,  which 
fraternized  readily  with  cruelty  and  rapacity :  these 
being,  indeed,  but  alternate  moods  of  the  same  sen- 
sual selfishness.  Thus,  both  before  and  after  the 
flood,  the  vicious  of  mankind  receded  from  all  true 
cultivation,  as  they  hurried  towards  civilization. 
Finally,  as  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  thenw 
selves  wholly  beasts,  or  to  remain  without  a  sem- 
blance of  religion ;  and  yet  continuing  faithful  lo 
their  original  maxim,  and  determined  to  receive 
nothing  as  true,  but  what  they  derived,  or  believed 
themselves  to  derive,  from  their  senses,  or  (in  modem 
phrase)  what  they  could  prove  a  posteriori, — they  be- 
came idolaters  of  the  Heavens  and  the  material 
elements.  From  the  harmony  of  operation  they  con- 
cluded a  certain  unity  of  nature  end  design,  bnt 
were  incapable  of  finding  in  the  fects  any  proof  of 
a  unity  of  person.    They  did  not^  in.  tKui 
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Iiretend  to  find  what  they  must  thenuelves  have  finit 
SMumed.  Having  thrown  away  the  clusters,  which 
had  grown  in  the  vineyard  of  revelation,  they  could 
not — as  later  reasoners,  by  being  bom  in  a  Christian 
country,  have  been  enabled  to  do— hang  the  grapes 
on  thorns,  and  then  pluck  them  as  the  native  growth 
of  the  bushes.  But  the  men  of  sense,  of  the  patri- 
archal tiroes,  neglecting  reason  and  having  rejected 
fiiith,  adopted  what  the  facts  seemed  to  involve  and 
the  most  obvious  analogies  to  suggest  They  ac- 
knowledged a  whole  hee-hivt  of  natural  Gods;  but 
while  they  were  employed  in  building  a  temple* 
consecrated  to  the  material  Heavens,  it  pleased  divine 
wisdom  to  send  on  them  a  confusion  of  lip^  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  embittermont  of  controversy, 
where  all  parties  are  in  the  wrong,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  quarrel  are  equally  plausible  on  all  sides. 
As  the  modes  of  error  are  endless,  the  hundred 
Ibrms  of  Polytheism  had  each  its  group  of  partisans, 
who,  hostile  or  alienated,  henceforward  formed  seve- 
ral tribes  kept  aloof  from  each  other  by  their  ambi- 
tious leaders.  Hence  arose,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries,  the  diversity  of  languages,  which  has 
■ometimes  been  confounded  with  the  miraculous 
event  that  was  indeed  its  first  and  principal,  though 
remote,  cause. 

Following  neit,  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
youth  and  approaching  manhood  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, we  have  ancient  Greece,  from  Orpheus,  Linus, 
Mussus,  and  the  other  mythological  bards,  or  perhaps 
the  brotherhoods  impersonated  under  those  names,  to 
the  time  when  the  republics  lost  their  independence, 
and  their  learned  men  sunk  into  copyists  and  com- 
mentators of  the  works  of  their  forefathers.  That  wo 
include  these  as  educated  under  a  distinct  providen- 
tial, though  not  miraculous,  dispensation,  will  sur- 
prise no  one,  who  reflects  that  in  whatever  has  a  per- 
manent operation  on  the  destinies  and  intellectual 
condition  of  mankind  at  large — that  in  all  which  has 
been  manifestly  employed  as  a  co-agent  in  the  mighti- 
est revolution  of  the  moral  world,  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  man- 
kind, the  restoration  of  Philosophy,  Science,  and  the 
ingenious  Arts — it  were  irreligion  not  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  divine  Providence.  The  periods,  too, 
jmn  on  to  each  other.  The  earliest  Greeks  took  up 
the  religious  and  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews;  and 
the  schools  of  the  Prophets  were,  however  partially 
and  imperfectly,  represented  by  the  mysteries,  derived 


*We  are  far  from  beinc  Hutehinaooiam.  nor  have  we 
found  much  to  respect  in  the'twelVe  Tolumea  of  Hutchioson's 
worka,  either  aa  biblical  coismcnt  or  natural  philotophy  : 
though  we  give  him  credit  for  orthodoxy  and  good  intentions. 
But  his  interpretation  of  the  first  nine  verses  of  GenesM  zi. 
seems  not  only  rational  in  it«elf,  and  eoosistent  with  after  ao- 
eouota  of  the  sacred  historian,  but  proved  to  be  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  text.  His  explanation  of  the  cherubim 
is  pleading  and  plausible  :  we  dare  not  say  more.  Those  who 
would  wish  to  learn  the  most  important  points  of  the  Hotch- 
ioaonian  doctrine  in  the  most  favorable  form,  and  io  the 
shortest  pofMiiblo  space,  we  can  refer  to  Duncan  Forbes's 
Letter  to  a  bi«hnp.  If  our  own  judgment  did  not  withhold 
our  assent,  we  should  never  be  ashamed  of  a  conviction 
held,  professed,  and  advocated  by  so  good,  and  wise  a  mso, 
IS  DoJmmq  Forbes. 


through  the  corrupt  channel  of  the  Phoeniciaiii 
With  these  secret  schools  of  physiological  tbeokigy 
the  mythical  poets  were  doubtless  in  connect  iiMi :  ana 
it  was  these  schools,  which  prevented  Polyiheisni 
from  producing  all  its  natural  barbarizing  efiects. 
The  mysteries  and  the  mythical  liymns  and  Vteam 
shaped  themselves  gradually  into  epic  Pbetry  and 
History  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  ethical  Trage> 
dy  and  Philosoi^y  on  the  other.  Under  their  protec 
tion,  and  that  of  a  youthful  liberty  secretly  controlled 
by  a  species  of  internal  Theocracy,  the  Sciences  and 
the  sterner  kinds  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  viz.  Architecture 
and  Statuary,  grew  up  together:  followed,  indeed, by 
Painting,  but  a  statuesque  and  austerely  idealized 
painting,  which  did  not  degenerate  into  mere  copies 
of  the  sense,  till  the  process,  for  which  Greece  exist- 
ed, had  been  completed.  Contrast  the  rapid  prc^resi 
and  perfection  of  all  the  products,  which  owe  their 
existence  and  character  to  the  mind's  own  acta,  intel* 
lectual  or  imaginative,  with  the  rudenes*  of  their  ap* 
plication  to  the  investigation  of  physical  laws  sikI 
phenomena :  then  contemplating  the  Greeks  (F^ioi 
aci  -natUi)  as  representing  a  portion  only  of  the 
education  of  man:  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 
In  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the  race,  as  in  that 
of  the  individual,  each  difierent  age  and  purpose  re- 
quires different  objects  and  difierent  means :  though 
all  dictated  by  the  same  principle,  tending  toward  the 
same  end,  and  forming  consecutive  parts  of  the  same 
method.  But  if  the  scale  taken  be  sufficiently  laige 
to  neutralize  or  render  insignificant  the  disturbing 
forces  of  accident,  the  degree  of  success  is  the  best 
criterion  by  which  to  appreciate  both  the  wisdom  of 
the  general  principle,  and  the  fitness  of  the  partictilar 
objects  to  the  given  epoch  or  period.  Now  it  is  a 
fact,  for  the  greater  part  of  universal  acceptance,  and 
attested  as  to  the  remainder  by  all  that  is  of  highest 
fame  and  authority,  by  the  great,  wise  and  good  dur- 
ing a  space  of  at  least  seventeen  centuries — weighed 
against  whom  the  opinions  of  a  few  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, or  the  fashion  of  a  single  age,  must  be  held 
light  in  the  balance, — that  whatever  could  be  educ- 
ed by  the  mind  out  of  its  own  essence,  by  attentiMi 
to  its  own  acts  and  laws  of  action,  ot  as  the  pnxiuctB 
of  the  same ;  and  whatever  likewise  could  be  reflect- 
ed from  material  masses  transformed  as  it  were  into 
mirrors,  the  excellence  of  which  is  to  reveal,  in  the 
least  possible  degree,  their  own  original  forms  and 
natures — all  these,  whether  arts  or  sciences,  the  aih 
cient  Greeks  carried  to  an  almost  ideal  perfection : 
while  in  the  application  of  their  skill  and  science  to 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  sensible  worid, 
and  the  qualities  and  composition  of  material  cos- 
cretes.  chemical,  mechanical,  or  organic,  their  esssys 
were  crude  and  improsperous,  compared  with  those 
of  the  modems  during  the  early  morning  of  their 
strength,  and  even  at  the  first  rc-aacension  of  the 
light.  But  still  more  striking  will  the  difierence  ap- 
pear, if  we  contrast  the  physiological  schemes  and 
fancies  of  the  Greeks  with  their  own  discoveries  in 
the  region  of  the  pure  intellect,  and  with  their  still 
unrivalled  success  in  arts  of  imagination.  In  the 
aversion  of  their  great  men  from  any  pradioid  naa  of 
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their  philosophic  discoveries,  as  in  the  well-known 
instance  of  Archimedes,  **  the  soul  of  the  world"  was 
at  work ;  and  the  few  exceptions  were  but  as  a  rush 
of  billows  driven  shoreward  by  some  chance  gust  be- 
fore the  hour  of  tide,  instantly  retracted,  and  leaving 
the  sands  bare  and  soundless  long  afler  the  moment- 
ary glitter  had  been  lost  in  evaporation. 

The  third  period,  that  of  the  Romans,  was  devoted 
to  the  preparations  for  preserving,  propagating,  and 
realizing  the  labors  of  the  preceding;  to  war,  empire, 
law !  To  this  we  may  refer  the  defect  of  all  origin- 
ality in  the  Latin  poets  and  philosophers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  predilection  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  astrology,  magic,  divination,  in  all  its  forms. 
It  was  the  Roman  instinct  to  appropriate  by  conquest 
and  to  give  fixture  by  legislation.  And  it  was  the 
bewilderment  and  prematurity  of  the  same  instinct 
which  restlessly  impelled  them  to  materialize  the 
ideas  of  the  Greek  philoeophers,  and  to  render  them 
practical  by  superstitious  uses. 

Thus  the  Hebrews  may  be  regarded  as  the  fixed 
mid  point  of  the  living  line,  toward  which  the 
Greeks  as  the  ideal  pole,  and  the  Romans  as  the  ma- 
terial, were  ever  approximating;  till  the  coincidence 
and  final  synthesis  took  place  in  Christianity,  of 
which  the  Bible  is  the  law,  and  Christendom  the 
phenomenon.  So  little  confirmation  from  History, 
from  the  process  of  education  planned  and  conducted 
by  unerring.  Providence,  do  those  theorists  receive, 
who  would  at  least  begin  (too  many,  alas !  both  be- 
gin and  end)  with  the  objects  of  the  senses ;  as  if  na- 
ture herself  had  not  abundantly  performed  this  part 
of  the  task,  by  continuous,  irresistible  enforcements 
of  attention  to  her  presence,  to  the  direct  beholding, 
to  the  apprehension  and  observation,  of  the  objects 
that  stimulate  the  senses!  as  if  the  cultivation  of  the 
mental  powers,  by  methodical  exercise  of  their  own 
forces,  were  not  the  securest  means  of  forming  the 
true  correspondents  to  them  in  the  functions  of  com- 
parison, judgment,  and  interpretation. 


ESSAY  XI. 


Sapimut  aoimo.  rniimar  aoima:  sine  animo  anima  est  de- 
bilis. L.  ACCII,  Pragmenta, 


As  there  are  two  wants  connatural  to  roan,  so 
are  there  two  main  directions  of  human  activity,  per- 
vading in  modem  times  the  whole  civilized  world ; 
and  constituting  and  sustaining  that  nationality  which 
yet  it  is  their  tendency,  and  more  or  less,  their  effect 
U)  transcend  and  to  moderate — ^Trade  and  Literature. 
These  were  they,  which,  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  old  Roman  world,  gradually  reduced  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  at  once  into  several  na- 
tions and  a  common  Christendom.  The  natural  law 
of  increase  and  the  instincts  of  family  may  produce 
tribes,  and  under  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
settlements  and  neighborhoods:  and  conquest  may 
Ibrm  empiref.    But  without  trade  and  literature,  mu- 
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tually  commingled,  there  can  be  no  nation ;  without 
commerce  and  science,  no  bond  of  nations.  As  the 
one  hath  for  its  object  the  wants  of  the  body,  real  or 
artificial,  the  desires  for  which  are  for  the  greater 
part,  nay,  as  far  as  respects  the  origination  of  trade 
and  commerce,  altogether  excited  from  without;  so 
the  other  has  for  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  its  object, 
the  wants  of  the  mind,  the  gratification  of  which  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  condition  of  Us  growth  and 
sanity.    And  the  man  (or  the  nation,  considered  ac- 

I  cording  to  its  predominant  character  as  one  man) 
may  be  regarded  under  these  circumstances,  as  act- 
ing in  two  forms  of  method,  inseparably  co-existent, 
yet  producing  very  diflS^rent  efiects  according  as  one 

I  or  the  other  obtains  the  primacy.*  As  is  the  rank  as- 
signed to  each  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  go- 
verning classes,  and  according  to  its  prevalence  in 
forming  the  foundation  of  their  public  habits  and 
opinions,  so  will  be  the  outward  and  inward  life  of 
the  people  at  large ;  such  will  the  nation  be.  In 
tracing  the  epochs,  and  alternations  of  their  relative 
sovereignty  or  subjection,  consists  the  PHiLOSorirr 
of  History.  In  the  power  of  distinguishing  and  ap- 
preciating their  several  results  consists  the  histt^rie 
Sense.  And  that  under  the  ascendency  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  character  the  commercial  relations  may 
thrive  to  the  utmost  desirable  point,  while  the  reverse 
is  ruinous  to  both,  and  sooner  or  later  effectuates  the 
fall  or  debasement  of  the  country  itself— this  is  the 
richest  truth  obtained  for  mankind  by  historic  Re- 
search ;  though  unhappily  it  is  the  truth,  to  which 
a  rich  and  commercial  nation  listeru  with  most  re- 
luctance and  receives  with  least  faith.  Where  the 
brain  and  the  immediate  conductors  of  its  influence 
remain  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  defects  and  diseases 
of  the  eye  will  most  oflen  admit  either  of  a  cure  or  a 
substitute.  And  so  is  it  with  the  outward  prosperity 
of  a  state,  where  the  uxU-being  of  the  people  posses- 
ses the  primacy  in  the  aims  of  the  governing  classes, 
and  in  the  public  feeling.  But  what  avails  the  per- 
fect state  of  the  eye, 

Tiio'  clear 
To  outward  view  of  bleiniah  or  of  spot, 

where  the  optic  ner%-e  is  paralyzed  by  a  pressure  on 
the  brain  ?  And  even  so  is  it  not  only  with  the  well- 
being,  but  ultimately  with  the  prosperity  of  a  people, 
where  the  former  is  considered  (if  it  be  considered 
at  all)  as  subordinate  and  secondary  to  wealth  and 
revenue. 

In  the  pursuits  of  commerce  the  man  is  called  into 
action  from  without,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  out- 
ward world,  as  far  as  he  can  bring  it  within  his  reach, 
to  the  purposes  of  his  senses  and  sensual  nature.  His 
ultimate  end  is — appearance  and  enjoyment.  Wliere 
on  the  other  hand  the  nurture  and  evolution  of  hu- 
manity is  the  final  aim,  there  will  soon  be  seen  a  gen- 
eral tendency  toward,  an  earnest  seeking  after,  some 
ground  common  to  the  world  and  to  man,  therein  to 
find  the  one  principle  of  permanence  and  identity,  the 


*  The  aenfee.  the  memory,  aod  the  uoderatandiof  (i.  s  die 
reteative,  reflective,  and  judicial  functiomi  of  his  mindj  beioc 
common  to  both  methods. 
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foek  of  fltrangth  11111  rafuge,  to  which  the  aonl  may 
ding  amid  the  fleeting  aerge^Uke  otgecta  of  the  lenna. 
Disturbed  aa  bythe  obacore  qnicfcening  of  an  inward 
birth ;  made  reatleos  by  awanning  thoughta,  tha^  like 
beea  when  they  firat  bum  the  queen  and  mother  of 
the  hive,  virith  vain  discarsion  seek  each  in  the  other 
what  ifl  the  common  need  of  all ;  man  nlUea  forth 
into  nature — in  nature,  as  in  the  riiadows  and  reflec- 
tions of  a  clear  river,  to  discover  the  originals  of  the 
forms  presented  to  him  in  his  own  intellect  Over 
these  shadows,  as  if  they  were  the  substantial  pow- 
ers and  presiding  spirits  of  the  stream,  Narciisua-like, 
he  hangs  delighted :  till  finding  no  where  a  represen- 
tative of  that  free  agency  which  yet  ia  a  fad  of  im- 
mediate consciousness  sanctioned  and  made  fearfully 
significant  by  his  prophetic  cirm«rienoe,  he  learns  at 
hMt  that  what  he  sedln  he  has  Ufi  btthind  and  but 
lengthens  the  distance  as  he  prolongs  the  search.  Un- 
der the  tutorage  of  scientific  analysis,  haply  firat 
given  to  him  by  express  revelation  (e  coeio  desoendit, 
nioei  SEATTON)  he  separates  the  rtkUioM  that 
are  wholly  the  creatures  of  his  own  abstracting  and 
comparing  intellect,  and  at  once  disoovera  and  recoils 
fiom  the  discovery,  that  the  reo/tfjf,  the  objective  truth, 
of  the  olgects  he  has  been  adoring,  derivea  its  whole 
and  sole  evidence  from  an  obacure  sensation,  which 
be  is  alike  unable  to  resist  or  to  comprehend,  which 
eompels  him  to  contemplate  as  without  and  independ- 
ent of  himself  what  yet  he  could  not  contemplate  at 
all,  were  it  not  a  modification  of  his  own  being. 

Etrth  filh  ber  lap  with  pfeatarat  of  ber  own ; 
Yeaniiiiffi  abe  hatb  io  her  own  natural  kind. 
And,  avan  wiUi  aonaUiing  of  a  MoUier's  mind 
And  no  anworthy  aim. 
The  bomelf  None  dotb  ail  iha  can 
To  make  bar  Foatar-cbild,  ber  Inmala  Man, 

Forrat  the  f  loriaa  be  balb  known, 
Aad  that  impMial  palaoa  wbaoca  he  came. 


O  joy !  that  io  ovr  amben 
la  aomelhinf  Uwt  doth  live. 
That  natnre  yet  rememben 
What  waa  ao  fucitive ! 

The  tbooffht  of  our  past  yeara  in  me  doth  breed 
Parpotual  benedietiona:  not  indeed 
For  that  which  ia  moat  worthy  to  be  bkat; 
Deliffbt  and  liberty,  the  aimple  creed 
Of  ehildbood,  whether  buay  or  at  reat. 
With  new-fledged  hope  atiil  fluttering  in  his  breast : 
Not  for  tbeae  I  raiae 
The  aoog  of  tbanki  and  praiie. 

But  for  thoae  obetinate  qoeatioaings 

Of  aenae  and  outward  thinga, 

Fallioga  from  ua,  vaniabinga ; 

Blank  miagiviogg  of  a  Creature 
MoTiog  alraut  in  worlda  not  icaliaed. 
High  ioatioeta  before  which  our  mortal  Natnre 
Uid  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thiug  aorprind! 

But  for  thoie  firit  afleetiona, 

ThoM  ahadowy  reeol.ectiooa. 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  ligot  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  maater  light  of  all  our  aaeing; 

Uphold  ua— chertih— and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noiay  yeara  Mem  moments  io  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Sileooe :  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listleasnem.  nor  mad  eodeavw. 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Not  an  that  ia  at  enmity  with  Joy, 


Gbb  alterly  abofiah  or  deatroy ! 

Hence,  ia  a  seeaon  of  ealm  weatbar. 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Oar  aonh  have  sight  of  that  immortal  aea 
Which  broogbt  na  hither; 
Can  ia  a  moment  travel  thilhe^— 
And  aae  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  watera  rolling  evermore. 

WORDSWORTH.* 

Long  indeed  will  man  strive  to  satisfy  the  inward 
querist  with  the  phrase,  laws  of  nature.  But  though 
the  individual  may  rest  content  with  the  seemly  met* 
aphor,  the  race  cannot  If  a  law  of  nature  be  a  mere 
generalization,  it  is  included  in  the  above  as  an  act 
of  the  mind.  But  if  it  be  other  and  more,  and  yet 
manifestable  only  in  and  to  an  intelligent  spirit,  it 
must  in  act  and  substance  be  itself  spiritual :  for 
things  uUerly  heterogeneous  can  have  no  intercom- 
munion. In  order  therefore  to  the  recognition  of 
himself  in  nature,  man  must  first  learn  to  comprehend 
nature  in  himself,  and  its  laws  in  the  ground  of  his 
own  existence.  Then  only  can  he  reduce  Phenome* 
na  to  Principles — then  only  will  he  have  achieved 
the  METHOD,  the  self-unravelling  clue,  which  alone 
can  securely  guide  him  to  the  conquest  of  the  former 
— when  he  has  discovered  in  the  baais  of  their  union 
the  neceeaity  of  their  diflbrences ;  in  the  principle  of 
their  continuance  the  solution  of  their  changes.  It  is 
the  idea  of  the  common  centre,  of  the  universal  law, 
by  which  all  power  manifests  itself  in  opposite  yet 
interdependent  forces  (jn  yo^  ATAZ  aa  vapa  JAovatii 
Ko^irati  Kat  vocpatf  a^pamt  roftatf)  that  enlightening 
inquiry,  multiplying  experiment,  and  at  once  inspi^ 
ing  humility  and  perseverance,  will  lead  him  to  com 
prebend  gradually  and  (wt^^ressively  the  relaticm  of 
each  to  the  other,  of  each  to  all,  and  of  all  to  each. 

Such  m  the  second  of  the  two  poasible  directions  in 
which  the  activity  of  man  propeb  itself:  and  either 
in  one  or  other  of  these  channels— or  in  some  one  of 
the  rivulets  which  notwithstending  their  occasional 
refluence  (and  though,  as  in  successive  scheroatknns 
of  Becher,  Stehl.  and  Lavoisier,  the  varying  stream 
may  for  a  time  appear  to  comprehend  and  intale  some 
particular  department  of  knowledge  which  even  then 
it  only  peninsulatee)  are  yet  flowing  towards  this  mid 
channel,  and  will  ultimately  fall  into  it — all  intdUct' 
ual  MKTHOD  has  its  bed,  its  banks,  and  its  line  of  pro> 
gression.    For  be  it  not  forgotten,  that  this  discourse 

*  During  my  reaidence  in  Rome  I  had  the  pleasure  of  rrdt- 
big  tbia  aublime  ode  to  the  illustrioua  Baron  Von  HomboUt. 
then  the  Pruarian  miniscer  at  the  papal  court,  and  now  at  the 
court  of  8l  Jamea.    By  those  who  knew  and  hooorad  both 
the  brothera,  the  talents  of  the  plenipotentiary  were  held  equal 
to  thoae  of  the  scientific  traveller,  his  judgment  supeiior.   I 
can  only  say,  that  I  know  fbw  Eogliahmen,  whom  I  eouM 
compare  with  him  io  the  extensive  knowledge  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  Eogliah  literature  and  Ita  varioue  epocha.   He  lir 
tened  to  the  ode  with  evident  delight,  and  as  evideotiy  not 
without  surprise,  and  at  the  close  of  the  recitation  exclaimed. 
"AndlsUiiathe  work  of  a  living  English  poetl   I  should 
have  attributed  it  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  not  that  I  reeoUeo* 
any  writer,  whose  style  it  resembles :  but  mthcr  with  wonder 
that  ao  great  and  original  a  poet  abould  have  escaped  my  ao 
tice.**— Often  as  I  repeat  paasagea  fton  it  la  myadA  1  rsaar 
to  the- worda  of  I^aiila ; 

Canxon !  io  eredo,  ehe  aaranao  radi 
Che  tua  ragiooe  bene  intenderanao*. 
Tanto  lor  sei  Iktieoso  ed  atto. 
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is  ooafmed  to  the  evolutiom  and  ordonnance  of  know- 
ledge, as  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  human 
intellect  Whether  there  be  a  correspondent  reality, 
whether  the  Knowing  of  the  Mind  has  its  correlative 
in  the  Being  of  Nature,  doubts  may  be  felt  Never 
to  have  felt  them,  would  indeed  betray  an  uncon- 
scious unbelief,  which  traced  to  its  extreme  roots  will 
be  seen  grounded  in  a  latent  disbelief.  How  should 
it  not  be  so?  if  to  conquer  these  doubts,  and  out  of 
the  confused  multiplicity  of  seeing  with  which  *'  the 
films  of  corruption"  bewilder  us,  and  out  of  the  un- 
substantial shows  of  existence,  which,  like  the  sha- 
dow of  an  eclipse,  or  the  chasms  in  the  sun*s  atmo- 
sphere, are  but  negations  of  sight,  to  attain  that  sm- 
glenesa  of  eyf,  with  which  "  the  whole  body  ahall  be 
full  ofUghi"  be  the  purpose,  the  means,  aikl  the  end 
of  our  probation,  the  mxtuod  which  is  '*  profitable  to 
all  things,  and  hath  the  promise  in  this  life  and  in  the 
life  to  come!"  Imagine  the  unlettered  African,  or 
rude  yet  musing  Indian,  poring  over  an  illumined 
manuscript  of  the  inspired  volume,  with  the  vague 
yet  deep  impression  that  his  fiites  and  fortunes  are  in 
some  unknown  manner  connected  with  its  contents. 
Every  tint,  every  group  of  characters  has  its  several 
dream.  Say  that  after  long  and  dissatisfying  toils,  he 
begins  to  sort,  first  the  paragraphs  that  appear  to  re- 
semble each  other,  then  the  lines,  the  words— nay, 
that  he  has  at  length  discovered  that  the  whole  is 
formed  by  the  recurrence  and  interchanges  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cyphers,  letters,  marks,  and  points, 
which,  however,  in  the  very  height  and  utmost  per- 
fection of  his  attainment,  he  makes  twenty  fold  more 
numerous  than  they  are,  by  classing  every  difilerent 
form  of  the  same  character,  intentional  or  accidental, 
as  a  separate  element  And  the  whole  is  without 
soul  or  substance,  a  talisman  of  superstition,  a  mock- 
ery of  science :  or  employed  periiaps  at  last  to  feather 
the  arrows  of  death,  or  to  shine  and  flutter  amid  the 
plumes  of  savage  vanity.  The  poor  Indian  too  truly 
represents  the  state  of  learned  and  systematic  igno- 
rance— arrangement  guided  by  the  light  of  no  lead- 
ing idea,  mere  orderliness  without  kkthod! 

But  see !  the  friendly  missionary  arrives.  He  ex- 
plains to  him  the  nature  of  written  words,  translates 
them  for  him  into  his  native  sounds,  and  thence  into 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  —  how  many  of  these 
thoughts  then  first  evolved  into  consciousness,  which 
yet  (he  awakening  disciple  receives,  and  not  as 
aliens !  Henceforward,  the  book  is  unsealed  for  him ; 
the  depth  is  opened  out;  he  communes  with  the 
spirit  of  the  volume  as  a  living  oracle.  The  woids 
become  transparent,  and  he  sees  them  as  though  he 
saw  them  not 

We  have  thus  delineated  the  two  great  directions 
of  man  and  society  with  their  several  ol:>jects  and 
ends.  Concerning  the  conditions  and  principles  of 
method  appertaining  to  each,  we  have  afiirmed  (for 
the  facts  hitherto  adduced  have  been  rather  for  illus- 
tration than  for  evidence,  to  make  our  position  dis- 
tinctly understood  rather  than  to  enforce  the  convic- 
tion of  its  truth)  that  in  both  there  must  be  a  mental 
antecedent ;  but  that  in  the  one  it  may  be  an  image 
or  oonceptkm  received  through  the  senses,  and  ori- 


ginating from  without,  the  inspiriting  passion  or  de- 
sire being  alone  the  inunediate  and  proper  offspring 
of  the  mind ;  while  in  the  other  the  initiative  thought, 
the  intellectual  seed,  must  have  its  birth-place  within, 
whatever  excitement  from  without  may  be  necessary 
for  its  germination.  Will  the  soul  thus  awakened 
n^lect  or  imdervalue  the  outward  and  conditional 
causes  of  her  growth  I  For  rather,  might  we  dare 
borrow  a  wild  foncy  from  the  Mantuan  bard,  or  the 
poet  of  Amo,  will  it  be  with  her,  as  if  a  stem  or 
trunk,  suddenly  endued  with  sense  and  reflection, 
should  contemplate  its  green  shoots,  their  leaflets  and 
budding  blossoms,  wondered  at  as  then  first  noticed, 
but  welcomed  nevertheless  as  its  own  growth :  while 
yet  with  undiminished  gratitude,  and  a  deepened 
sense  of  dependency,  it  would  bless  the  dews  and 
the  sunshine  from  without,  deprived  of  the  awaken- 
ing and  fostering  excitement  of  which,  its  own  pro- 
ductivity would  have  remained  for  ever  hidden  fimn 
itself,  or  felt  only  as  the  obscure  trouble  of  a  baffled 
instinct 

Hast  thou  ever  raised  thy  mind  to  the  consideration 
of  ExisTKNCE,  In  and  by  itself,  as  the  mere  act  oi 
existing  f  Hast  thou  ever  said  to  thyself  thought- 
fully, IT  is!  heedless  in  that  moment,  whether  it 
were  a  man  before  thee,  or  a  flower,  or  a  grain  of 
sand  ?  Without  reference,  in  short,  to  this  or  that  par> 
ticolar  mode  or  form  of  existence!  If  thou  hast 
indeed  attained  to  this,  thou  wilt  have  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  a  mystery,  which  must  have  fixed  thy  spirit 
in  awe  and  wonder.  The  very  words.  There  ii 
nothing!  or.  There  was  a  time,  when  there  was 
nothing !  are  self-contradictoiy.  There  is  that  within 
us  which  repels  the  proposition  with  as  full  and  in- 
stantaneous light,  as  if  it  bore  evklence  against  the 
fact  in  the  right  of  its  own  eternity. 

Not  TO  BE,  then,  is  impossible ;  TO  BE.  incom- 
prehensible. If  thou  hast  mastered  this  intuition  of 
absolute  existence,  thou  virilt  have  learnt  likewise, 
that  it  was  this,  and  no  other,  which  in  the  eaiiier 
ages  seized  the  nobler  minds,  the  elect  among  men, 
with  a  sort  of  sacred  horror.  This  it  was  which  first 
caused  them  to  feel  within  themselves  a  something 
inefiably  greater  than  their  own  individual  nature. 
It  was  this  which,  raising  them  aloft,  and  prqjecting 
them  to  an  ideal  distance  from  themselves,  prepared 
them  to  become  the  lights  and  awakening  voices  of 
other  men,  the  founders  of  law  and  religion,  the 
educators  and  foste^gods  of  mankind.  The  power, 
which  evolved  this  idea  of  Being,  Being  in  its  es- 
sence. Being  limitless,  comprehending  its  own  limits 
in  its  dilatation,  and  condensing  itself  into  its  own 
apparent  mounds—how  shall  we  name  it?  The  idea 
itself,  which  like  a  mighty  billow  at  once  overwhelms 
and  bears  aloft — what  is  it  ?  Whence  did  it  come  ? 
In  vain  would  we  derive  it  from  the  organs  of  sense: 
for  these  supply  only  surfaces,  undulations,  phantoma ! 
In  vain  irom  the  instruments  of  sensation ;  for  these 
furnish  only  the  chaos,  the  shapeless  elements  of 
sense !  And  least  of  all  may  we  hope  to  find  its 
origin,  or  suflicient  cause,  in  the  moulds  and  mechan- 
ism of  the  UNDERSTANDING,  the  wholo  purport  and 
functions  of  which  oonsiBt  in  individualiation,  'm 
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outlines  and  differencingt  by  quantity,  quality  and 
relation.  It  were  wiser  to  seek  substance  in  shadow, 
than  absolute  fulness  in  mere  negation. 

We  have  asked  then  for  its  birth-place  in  all  that 
constitutes  our  relative  individuality,  in  all  that  each 
roan  calls  exclusively  himself  It  is  an  alien  of 
which  they  know  not:  and  for  them  the  question 
ia  purposeless,  and  the  very  words  that  convey  it  are 
as  sounds  in  an  unknown  language,  or  as  the  vision 
of  heaven  and  earth  expanded  by  the  rising  sun, 
which  falls  but  as  warmth  on  the  eye-lids  of  the 
blind.  To  no  class  of  phenomena  or  particulars  can 
it  be  referred,  itself  being  none :  therefore,  to  no 
faculty  by  which  these  alone  are  apprehended.  As 
little  dare  we  refer  it  to  any  form  of  abstraction  or 
generalization :  for  it  has  neither  co-ordinate  or  anal- 
(^on !  it  has  absolutely  one,  and  that  it  I9,  and 
affirms  itself  to  be,  is  its  only  predicate.  And  yet  this 
power  nevertheless,  is !  In  eminence  of  Being  it  IS ! 
And  he  for  whom  it  manifests  itself  in  its  adequate 
idea,  daro  as  little  arrogate  it  to  himself  as  his  own, 
can  as  little  appropriate  it  either  totally  or  by  parti- 
tion, as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breathing  air,  or 
make  an  enclosure  in  the  cope  of  heaven.*  He  bears 
witness  of  it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  he  describes 
life  and  light :  and,  with  the  silence  of  light,  it  de- 
■cribes  itself  and  dwells  in  t/«onIy  as  far  as  we  dwell 
in  it.  The  truths  which  it  manifests  are  such  as  it 
alone  can  manifest,  and  in  all  truth  it  manifests  itself 
By  what  name  then  canst  thou  call  a  truth  so  mani- 
fested ?  Is  it  not  REVF.LATION  f  Ask  thyself  whether 
thou  canst  attach  to  that  latter  word  any  consistent 
meaning  not  included  in  the  idea  of  the  former. 
And  the  manifesting  power,  the  source  and  the  cor- 
relative of  the  idea  thus  manifested — is  it  not  GOD? 
Either  thou  knowest  it  to  be  GOD,  or  thou  hast  called 
an  idol  by  that  awful  name !  Therefore  in  the  most 
appropriate,  no  less  than  in  the  highest,  sense  of  the 
word  were  the  earliest  teachers  of  humanity  inspired. 
They  alone  were  the  true  seers  of  GOD,  and  there- 
fore prophets  of  the  human  race. 

Look  round  you,  and  you  behold  every  where  an 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Meditate  on  the  nature 
of  a  Being  whose  ideas  are  creative,  and  consequent- 
ly more  real,  more  substantial  than  the  things  that, 
at  the  height  of  their  creaturdy  state,  are  but  their 
dim  reflexes :  t  and  the  intuitive  conviction  will 
arise  that  in  such  a  Being  there  could  exist  no  motive 


*  See  p.  11—19  of  the  Appendix  to  (he  Stataman^t  Man- 
Mol  •  and  p.  47—52  of  the  second  LavSermon. 

*  If  we  may  not  rather  rewmble  them  to  the  returcent 
Mliev,  with  which  (accordinic  to  the  tale*  of  the  latrr  al- 
ehemists)  the  ■ubatanti&J  forma  of  bird  and  flower  made  Ibem- 
selves  vitiblp. 

And  let  me  be  permitted  to  add.  in  eipecial  reference  to  this 
paiMire,  a  premonition  quoted  from  the  same  work  (Zoroas- 
tri  Oraeula,  Franciari  Patricii)  * 

'a  NoCf  X/yciy  Tifi  vodvm  iil  va  Xiyit. 

Of  the  flower  apparitions  ao  aoiemnlf  affirmed  bf  Sir  K. 
Dif bf,  Kercher,  Helmont,  &.C.  tee  a  full  and  moat  inierestinf 
account  in  Southey'a  Omniana,  with  a  probable  folntion  of 
Hus  chemical  marvel. 


to  the  creation  of  a  machine  for  its  oun  sake ;  that 
therefore,  the  material  world  must  have  been  road6 
for  the  sake  of  man,  at  once  the  high-priest  and  re- 
presentative of  the  Creator,  as  far  as  he  partakes  of 
that  reason  in  which  the  essences  of  all  things  co- 
exist in  all  their  distinctions  yet  as  one  and  indiviti-  | 
ble.  But  I  speak  of  man  in  his  idea,  and  as  subrouwd 
in  the  divine  humanity,  in  whom  God  alone  loved 
the  world. 

If  then  in  all  inferior  things,  from  the  grass  on  the 
house-top  to  the  giant  tree  of  the  forest,  to  the  eagle 
which  builds  in  its  summit,  and  the  elephant  which 
browses  on  its  branches,  we  behold — first,  a  subjec- 
tion to  the  universal  laws  by  which  each  thing  be- 
longs to  the  Whole,  as  interpenetrated  by  the  powers 
of  the  Whole ;  and,  secondly  the  intervention  of  pa^ 
ticular  laws  by  which  the  universal  laws  are  sus- 
pended or  tempered  fur  the  weal  and  sustenance  of 
each  particular  class,  and  by  which  each  species,  and 
each  individual  of  every  species,  becomes  a  system 
in  and  for  itself,  a  world  of  its  own — if  we  behold 
this  economy  everywhere  in  the  irrational  creation, 
shall  we  not  hold  it  probable  that  a  similar  tempera- 
ment of  universal  and  general  laws  by  an  adequate 
intervention  of  appropriate  ngency,  will  have  been 
effected  for  the  permanent  interest  of  the  creature 
destined  to  move  progressively  towards  that  divine 
idea  which  we  have  learnt  to  contemplate  as  the  final 
cause  of  all  creation,  and  the  centre  in  which  all  its 
lines  converge  T 

To  discover  the  mode  of  intervention  requisite  for 
man's  developement  and  progression,  we  must  seek 
then  for  some  general  law  by  the  unterapered  and 
uncounteracted  action  of  which  both  would  be  pre- 
vented and  endangered.  But  this  we  shall  find  in 
that  law  of  his  understanding  and  fancy,  by  which 
he  is  impelled  to  abstract  the  outward  relations  of 
matter  and  to  arrange  these  phenomena  in  time  and 
space,  under  the  form  of  causes  and  effects.  And 
this  was  necessary,  as  being  the  condition  undei 
which  alone  experience  and  intellectual  growth  are 
passible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  same  law 
he  is  inevitably  tempted  to  misinterpret  a  constant 
precedence  into  positive  causation,  and  thus  to  break 
and  scatter  the  one  divine  and  invisible  life  of  nature 
into  coimtless  idols  of  the  sense;  and  falling  pros- 
trate before  lifeless  images,  the  creatures  of  his  own 
abstraction,  is  himself  sensualized,  and  becomes  a 
slave  to  the  things  of  which  he  was  formed  to  be  the 
conqueror  and  sovereign.  From  the  fetisch  of  the 
irobruted  African  to  the  soul-debasing  errors  of  the 
proud  fact-hunting  materialist,  we  may  trace  the  va- 
riotis  ceremonials  of  the  same  idolatry',  and  shall  find 
selfishness,  hate  and  servitude  as  the  results.  If, 
therefore,  by  the  over-ruling  and  suspension  of  the 
phantom-cause  of  this  superstition ;  if  by  separating 
efiects  from  their  natural  antecetlents ;  if  by  present- 
ing the  phenomena  of  time  (as  far  as  is  possible)  in 
the  absolute  forms  of  eternity;  the  nursling  of  expe- 
rience should,  in  the  early  period  of  his  pupilage,  be 
compelled,  by  a  more  impressive  experience,  to  seek 
in  the  invisible  life  alone  for  the  true  cause  and  in^ 
yisible  Nexaa  of  the  Ihingi  that  are  seen,  we  aball 
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not  demand  (he  evidences  ot  ordinary  experience  for 
that  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  existed  as  iis  antithesis 
and  for  its  counteraction.  Was  it  an  appropriate 
mean  to  a  necessary  end  7  Has  it  been  attested  by 
lovers  of  truth ;  has  it  been  believed  by  lovers  of 
wisdom  ?  Do  we  see  throughout  all  nature  the  oc- 
casional intervention  of  particular  agencies  in  coun- 
ter-check of  universal  laws  ?  (And  of  what  other 
definition  is  a  miracle  susceptible  f)  These  are  the 
questions :  and  if  to  these  our  answer  must  be  affirm- 
ative, then  we  too  will  acquiesce  in  the  traditions  of 
haroanity,  and  yielding,  as  to  a  high  interest  of  our 
own  being,  will  discipline  ourselves  to  the  reverential 
and  kindly  faith,  that  the  guides  and  teachers  of  man- 
kind were  the  hands  of  power,  no  less  than  the  voices 
of  inspiration  :  and  little  anxious  concerning  the  par- 
ticular forms  and  circumstances  of  each  manifestation 
we  will  give  an  historic  credence  to  the  historic  fact, 
that  men  sent  by  God  have  come  with  signs  and 
wonders  on  the  earth. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  in  nature,  as  distinguished 
from  man,  this  intervention  of  particular  Ibwm  is,  or 
with  the  increase  of  science  will  be,  resolvable  into 
the  universal  laws  which  they  had  appeared  to  coun- 
terbalance— we  will  reply :  Even  so  it  may  be  in  the 
case  of  mimcles;  but  wisdom  forbids  her  children  to 
antedate  their  knowledge,  or  to  act  and  feel  other- 
wise, or  further  than  they  know.  But  should  that 
time  arrive,  the  sole  difference,  that  could  result  from 
such  an  enlargement  of  our  view,  would  he  this:  that 
what  we  now  consider  as  miracles  in  opposition  to 
ordinary  experience,  we  should  then  reverence  with 
a  yet  higher  devotion  as  harmonious  parts  of  one 
great  complex  miracle,  when  the  antithesis  between 
experience  and  belief  would  itself  be  taken  up  into 
the  unity  of  intuitive  reason. 

And  what  purpose  of  philoaophy  c^n  this  acquiea* 
cence  answer  7  A  gracious  purpose,  a  most  valuable 
end :  if  it  prevent  the  energies  of  philosophy  from 
be'mg  idly  wasted,  by  removing  the  opposition  with- 
out confounding  the  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  &lth.  The  philosopher  will  remain  a  man  in 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  men.  The  head  will  not 
be  disjointed  from  the  heart,  nor  will  speculative 
truth  be  alienated  from  practical  wisdom.  And 
vainly  without  the  union  of  both  shall  we  expect  an 
opening  of  the  inward  eye  to  the  glorious  vision  of 
that  existence  which  admits  of  no  question  out  of  it- 
self, acknowledges  no  predicate  but  the  I  AM  IN 
THAT  I  AM!  Oaofirf^orrcf  ^iXoao^Sficir  ^tXavo- 
^^cavrcf  SaiiPSfiev.  In  wonder  (rM  ^aviia^ttv)  says 
Aristotle  does  philosphy  begin :  and  in  attoundment 
(rw  ^aitpuv)  says  Plato,  does  all  true  philosophy 
Jiniih.  As  every  faculty,  with  every  the  minutest 
organ  of  our  naturt,  owes  its  whole  reality  and  com- 
prehensibility  to  an  existence  incomprehensible  and 
groundless,  becaose  the  ground  of  all  comprehension: 
not  without  the  union  of  all  that  is  essential  in  all  the 
functions  of  our  spirit,  not  without  an  emotion  tran- 
quil from  its  very  intensity,  shall  we  worthily  contem- 
plate in  the  magnitude  and  integrity  of  the  world  that 
Ufo-ebullient  stream  which  breaks  through  every 
momentary  embankment,  again,  indeed,  and  evar- 
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,  more  to  embank  itself,  but  within  no  banks  to  itaf- 
nate  or  be  imprisoned. 

But  here  it  behooves  os  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all 
true  reality  has  both  its  ground  and  its  evidence  in 
the  wiil,  without  which  as  its  complement  science  it- 
self is  but  an  elaborate  game  of  shadoi^-s,  begins  in 
abstractions  and  ends  in  perplexity.  For  considered 
merely  intellectually,  individuality,  as  mdividuality, 
is  only  conceivable  as  with  and  in  the  Universal  and 
Infinite,  neither  before  or  afler  it  No  transition  is 
possible  from  one  to  the  other,  as  fnxn  the  architect 
to  the  house,  or  the  watch  to  its  maker.  The  finite 
form  can  neither  be  laid  hold  of,  nor  is  it  any  thing 
of  itself  real,  but  merely  an  apprehension,  a  frame- 
work which  the  human  imagination  forms  by  its  own 
limits,  as  the  foot  measures  itself  on  the  snow;  and 
the  sole  truth  of  which  we  must  again  refer  to  the 
divine  imagination,  in  virtue  of  its  omniformity ;  even 
as  thou  art  capable  of  beholding  the  transparent  air 
as  little  during  the  absence  as  during  the  presence 
of  light,  so  canst  thou  behold  the  finite  things  as  act* 
nally  existing  neither  with  nor  without  the  substance. 
Not  without,  for  then  the  forms  cease  to  be.  and  are 
lost  in  night  Not  with  it,  for  it  is  the  light  the  sab- 
stance  shining  through  it  which  thou  canst  alone 
really  see. 

The  ground-work,  therefore,  of  all  true  philosophy 
is  the  full  apprehension  of  the  difference  between  the 
contemplation  of  reason,  namely,  that  intuition  of 
things,  which  arises  when  we  possess  ourselves,  as 
one  with  the  whole,  which  is  substantial  knowledge, 
and  that  which  presents  itself  when  transferring  re- 
ality to  the  negations  of  reality,  to  the  ever-varying 
frame-work  of  the  uniform  life,  we  thnik  of  ourselves 
as  separated  beings,  and  place  nature  in  antithesis  to 
the  mind,  as  object  to  subject  Ihing  to  thought  death 
lo  life.  This  is  abstract  Rnowi^V^e,  or  the  science  of 
mere  understanding.  By  the  former,  we  know  that 
existence  is  its  own  predicate,  self-affirmation,  the  one 
attribute  in  which  all  others  are  contained,  not  as 
parts,  but  as  manifestations.  It  is  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite self-rejoicing,  self-loving,  with  a  joy  unfathom- 
able, with  a  love  all  comprehensive.  It  is  absolute; 
and  the  absolute  is  neither  singly  that  which  affirms, 
nor  that  which  is  affirmed ;  but  the  identity  and  living 
copula  of  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abstract  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  us  as  finite  beings,  and  which  leads  to  a 
science  of  delusion  then  only,  when  it  would  exiat 
for  itself  instead  of  being  the  instrument  of  the  fbrw 
ixier — instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  translation  of  the 
living  word  into  a  dead  language,  for  the  purposes  of 
memory,  arrangement  and  general  oommunicalion— 
it  is  by  this  abstract  knowledge  that  the  understand- 
ing distinguishes  the  affirmed  from  the  affirming. 
Well  if  it  distinguish  without  dividing !  Well !  if  by 
distinction  it  add  deamesa  to  fulness,  and  prepare  Sar 
the  intellectual  re-union  of  the  all  in  one,  in  that  eter> 
nal  reason  whose  fulness  hath  no  opacity,  wboae 
transparency  hath  no  vacuum. 

Thus  we  prefaced  our  inquiry  into  the  Scienct  of 
Method  with  a  principle  deeper  than  science,  mora 
certain  than  demooatration.  For  that  the  ocrjf  gioiiiid» 
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Mith  Aristotle,  ii  groandlen  or  wlf  groanded,  it  an 
identical  propontion.  From  the  indemonstrable  flows 
the  sap,  that  circulates  through  every  branch  and 
■pray  of  the  demonstration.  To  this  principle  we 
referred  the  choice  of  the  final  object,  the  control 
over  time— or,  to  comprise  all  in  one,  the  Mcthod  of 
the  will.  From  this  we  started  (or  rather  seemed  to 
start :  for  it  still  moved  before  us,  as  an  invisible  gua^ 
dian  and  guide,)  and  it  is  this  whose  reappearance 
announces  the  conclusion  of  our  circuit,  and  wel- 
comes us  at  our  goal.  Yea,  (saith  an  enlightened 
physician,)  there  is  but  one  principle,  which  slone  re- 
conciles the  man  with  himself,  with  others  and  with 
the  worid ;  which  regulates  all  relations,  tempers  all 
passions,  and  gives  power  to  overcome  or  support  all 
■ofiering ;  and  which  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  aught 
earthly,  for  it  belongs  not  to  the  earth — namely,  the 
principle  of  religion,  the  living  and  substantial  foith 
**  which  passeth  all  vnderttanding,**  as  the  cknid 
piercing  rock,  which  overhangs  the  strong-hold  of 
which  it  had  been  the  quarry  and  remains  the  foun- 
dation. This  elevation  of  the  spirit  above  the  sem- 
blances of  custom  and  the  senses  to  a  world  of  spirit, 
this  life  in  the  idea,  even  in  the  supreme  and  godlike, 


which  alone  merits  the  name  of  life,  and  witbool 
which  our  organic  life  is  but  a  state  of  soamambulin, 
this  it  is  which  aflbrds  the  sole  sure  anchorage  in  the 
storm,  and  at  the  same  time  the  substantiating  pho' 
dple  of  all  true  wisdom,  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
all  the  contradictions  of  human  nature,  of  the  whole 
riddle  of  the  world.  This  alcme  belongs  to  and 
speaks  intelligibly  to  all  alike,  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  if  but  the  heart  listens.  For  alike  present 
in  all,  it  may  be  awakened,  but  it  cannot  be  given. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  Jbioi»> 
ledge:  No !  it  ii  a  form  of  being,  or  indeed  it  ii  the 
only  knowledge  that  truly  if,  and  all  other  science  it 
real  only  as  for  as  it  is  symbolical  of  this.  The  ma- 
terial universe,  saith  a  Greek  philosopher,  is  but  one 
vast  complex  Mythos  (i.  e.  symbolical  repfesenta- 
tion  0  and  mjrthology  the  apex  and  complement  of  all 
genuine  physiology.  But  as  this  principle  cannot  be 
implanted  by  the  discipline  of  logic,  so  neither  can  it 
be  excited  or  evolved  by  the  arts  of  rhetoric.  For  it 
is  an  immutable  truth,  that  what  comes  prom  the 

BEAUT  THAT  ALONE  GOES  TO  THE  BEAET:  WHAT 
PROCEEOa  FROM  A  DIVINE  IMPULSE  THAT  THE  G0» 
LIKE  ALONE  CAN  AWAKEN. 
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FoitDoa  phroinqoe  set  vdnti 
Oalszia  quarandain  obscmarain 
Yirtatmn  liiM  oomiae. VESULAM. 

7V«iu/ati>ii.)— Fortooe  b  for  the  moM  part  bat  a  ffalazjr  or 
milkr  way.  m  it  wae,  of  ovtain  obeeore  virtues  without 
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**  Does  fortune  fiivor  fools  T  or  how  do  you  explain 
the  origin  of  thtf  proverb,  which,  difierently  worded, 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  V* 

This  proverb  admits  of  various  explanations,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  is  used.  It 
may  arise  from  pity,  and  the  soothing  persuasion  that 
Frovidence  is  eminently  watchful  over  the  helpless, 
•Bd  exiaods  an  especial  care  to  thoae  who  an  not 


capable  of  caring  for  themselves.  So  used,  it 
breathes  the  same  feeling  as  ••  God  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb"— :or,  the  more  sportive  adage,  that 
**  the  fairies  take  care  of  children  and  tipsy  folk." 
The  persuasion  itself,  in  addition  to  the  general  reli- 
gious feeling  of  mankind,  and  the  scarcely  less  geo^ 
ral  love  of  the  marvellous,  may  be  accounted  for  fiom 
our  tendency  to  exaggerate  all  effocts,  that  seem  di» 
proportionate  to  their  visible  cause,  and  all  cireom- 
stances  that  are  in  any  way  strongly  contrasted  with 
our  notions  of  the  persons  under  them.  Secondly,  it 
arises  from  the  safety  and  success  which  an  igno- 
rance of  danger  and  difficulty  sometimes  actually  ob> 
sists  in  procuring ;  inasmuch  as  it  pradodes  the  de* 
spondence,  which  might  have  kept  the  more  ibre> 
sighted  from  undertaking  the  enterpnse,  the  depne- 
sion  which  would  retard  its  progress,  and  those  orei^ 
whelming  influenees  of  tenor  in  casea  whart  tiie 
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▼iTid  perception  of  the  danger  conctitutet  the  greater 
part  of  the  danger  itself  Thus  men  are  said  to  have 
swooned  and  even  died  at  the  sight  of  a  narrow 
bridge,  over  which  they  had  rode,  the  night  before, 
in  perfect  safety ;  or  at  (racing  the  footmarks  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  which  the  darkness  had  con- 
cealed from  them.  A  more  obscure  cause,  yet  not 
wholly  to  be  omitted,  is  aflbrded  by  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  faculties  tends 
to  extinguuh  or  bedim  those  mysterious  instincts  of 
skill,  which,  though  for  the  most  part  latent,  we 
nevertheless  possem  in  common  with  other  animals. 
Or  the  proverb  may  be  used  invidiaudy:  and  folly 
in  the  vocabulary  of  envy  or  baseness  may  signify 
courage  and  magnanimity.  Hardihood  and  fool-har* 
dineas  are  indeed  as  different  as  green  and  yellow, 
yet  will  appear  the  same  to  the  jaundiced  eye.  Cou- 
rage multiplies  the  chances  of  success  by  sometimes 
making  opportunities,  and  always  availing  itself  of 
them :  and  in  this  sense  fortune  may  be  said  to  favor 
fooU  by  those,  who,  however  prudent  in  their  own 
opinion,  are  deficient  in  valor  and  enterprise.  Again : 
an  eminently  good  and  wise  man,  for  whom  the 
praises  of  the  judicious  have  procured  a  high  reputa- 
tion even  with  the  world  at  large,  proposes  lo  himself 
certain  objects,  and  adapting  the  right  means  to  the 
right  end,  attains  them :  but  his  objects  not  being 
what  the  world  calls  fortune,  neither  money  nor  arti- 
ficial rank,  his  admitted  inferiors  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth,  but  more  prosperous  in  their  worldly 
concerns,  are  said  to  have  been  favored  by  fortune 
and  he  slighted  :  although  the  fools  did  the  same  in 
their  line  as  the  wise  man  in  his:  they  adapted  the 
appropriate  means  to  the  desired  end  and  so  suc- 
ceeded. In  this  senile  the  proverb  is  current  by  a 
misuse,  or  a  catachresis  at  least,  of  both  the  words, 
fortune  and  fuols. 

How  nldoin,  rrieod  !  a  food  creat  roan  iobsrits 
Honor  or  wealth  wiih  all  hia  worth  and  pains ! 
It  lound*.  like  itoriea  Trom  the  land  orapirits, 
ir  any  roan  obtain  that  v  hich  ho  merita, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  be  obtaina. 

REPLV. 

For  abame,  dear  friend  !  renounce  tbia  cantinc  atraio. 

What  wouldtt  thou  have  a  food  great  man  obtain  1 

Place?  titlea  ?  aalarf  1  a  filded  chain  1 

Or  throne  of  coraea  whkh  bia  aword  hath  alatn  1 

Gieafneta  and  coodneaa  are  not  meaiu  but  tndtl 

Hath  he  out  alwara  treuurea,  alwaya  frienda. 

The  ffood  great  man  1   Three  treaiurea.  late  sod  light. 

And  cairn  thougkit  rexular  aa  infant'a  breath : 

And  three  Arm  friendi,  more  aore  than  daf  sad  niffht. 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  aogel  Death. S.  T.  O. 

But,  lastly,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  true  meaning  at- 
tached to  fortune,  distinct  both  from  prudence  and 
from  courage ;  and  distinct  too  from  that  absence  of 
depressing  or  bewildering  passions,  which  (according 
to  my  favorite  proverb, "  extremes  meet,")  the  fool 
not  seldom  obtains  in  as  great  perfebtion  by  his  igno> 
ranee,  as  the  wise  man  by  the  highest  energies  of 
thought  and  self-discipline.  Luck  has  a  real  exi8^ 
ence  in  human  affairs  from  the  infinite  number  of 
powers,  that  are  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  co-existence  of  things  contingent  and  accidental 
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(such  aa  to  us  at  least  are  accidental)  with  the  regi> 
lar  appearances  and  general  laic's  of  nature.  A  fami ' 
liar  instance  will  make  these  words  intelligible.  Tht 
moon  waxes  and  wanes  according  to  a  necessary  law 
— ^The  clouds  likewise,  and  all  the  manifold  appear 
ances  connected  with  them,  are  governed  by  certs% 
laws  no  less  than  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  tfaf 
laws  which  determine  the  latter,  are  known  and  oL 
culable :  while  those  of  the  former  are  hidden  from 
us.  At  all  events,  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
eflects  baffle  our  powers  of  calculation :  and  that  the 
sky  is  clear  or  obscured  at  any  particular  time,  we 
speak  of,  in  common  language,  as  a  matter  of  000- 
dent  Well !  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  but  when  the 
sky  is  completely  covered  with  black  clouds,  I  am 
walking  on  in  the  dark,  aware  of  no  particular  dan- 
ger :  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  rends  the  cloud  for  a 
moment,  and  the  moon  emerging  discloses  to  me  a 
chasm  or  precifnce,  to  the  very  brink  of  which  I  had 
advanced  my  foot.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  ludt, 
and  according  to  the  more  or  less  serious  mood  or 
habit  of  our  mind  we  exclaim,  how  lucky !  or,  how 
providential !  The  co-presence  of  numberless  phe- 
nomena, which  from  the  complexity  or  subtlety  of 
their  determining  causes  are  called  contingencies,  and 
the  co-existence  of  these  with  any  regular  or  necea- 
sary  phenomenon  (as  the  clouds  with  the  moon  for 
instance)  occasion  coincidcnceSt  which,  when  they  are 
attended  by  any  advantage  or  ii^ury,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  incapable  of  being  calculated  or  foreeeen 
by  human  prudence,  form  good  or  ill  luck.  On  a  hot 
sunshiny  aflemoon  came  on  a  sudden  storm  and  spoilt 
the  farmer's  hay :  and  this  is  called  ill  luck.  We  will 
suppose  the  event  to  take  place,  when  meteorologf 
shall  have  been  perfected  into  a  science,  provided 
with  tmerring  instruments;  but  which  the  farmer  had 
neglected  to  examine.  This  is  no  longer  ill  luck,  bat 
imprudence.  Now  a|^y  this  to  our  proverb.  Un- 
foreseen coincidences  may  have  greatly  helped  a 
man,  yet  if  they  have  done  for  him  only  what  poan- 
bly  from  his  own  abilities  he  might  have  efl^ted  for 
himself,  his  good  luck  will  excite  less  attention  and 
the  instances  be  less  remembered.  That  clever  men 
should  attain  their  objects  seems  natural,  and  we  ne- 
glect the  circumstances  that  perhaps  produced  that 
success  of  themselves  without  the  intervention  of 
skill  or  foresight ;  but  we  dwell  on  the  fact  and 
member  it,  as  something  strange,  when  the 
,happens  to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.  So  too,  thoagh 
the  latter  should  fail  in  his  undertakings  from  concnr- 
rences  that  might  have  happened  to  the  wisest  man, 
yet  his  failure  being  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  and  accounted  for  from  his  folly,  it  lays  no 
hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleets  away  among  the 
other  undistinguished  waves  in  which  the  stream  of 
ordinary  life  murmurs  by  us,  and  is  forgotten.  Had 
it  been  as  true  as  it  was  notoriously  fabe,  that  tboaa 
all-embracing  discoveries,  which  have  shed  a  dawn 
of  science  on  the  orf  of  chemistry,  and  give  no  olv 
scare  promise  of  some  one  great  constitutive  law,  in 
the  light  of  which  dwell  dominion  and  the  power  of 
prophecy ;  if  these  discoveries,  instead  of  having  beaa 
as  they  really  were  praconceited  by  meditation,  taod 
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evolved  oat  of  his  own  intellect,  had  occarred  by  a 
■et  of  lucky  accidents  to  the  illuBtrious  father  and 
founder  of  philosophic  alchemy ;  if  they  had  present- 
ed themselves  to  Professor  Davy  exclusively  in  con- 
sequence of  his  luck  in  possessing  a  particular  galvanic 
battery;  if  this  battery,  as  (ar  as  Davy  was  concerned, 
had  itself  been  an  accu/enf,  and  not  (as  in  point  of  fact 
it  was)  desired  and  obtained  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  the  testimony  of  experience  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  in  order  to  bind  down  material  nature  under 
the  inquisition  of  reason,  and  force  from  her,  as  by 
torture,  unequivocal  answer  \o  prepared  and  precon- 
ceived questions — yet  still  they  would  not  have  been 
talked  of  or  described,  as  instances  of /ucAr,  but  as  the 
natural  results  of  his  admitted  genius  and  known 
skill.  But  should  an  accident  have  disclosed  similar 
discoveries  to  a  mechanic  at  Birmingham  or  Shef- 
field, and  if  the  man  should  grow  rich  in  conse- 
quence, and  partly  by  the  envy  of  his  neighbors,  and 
partly  with  good  reason,  be  considered  by  them  as  a 
man  below  par  in  the  general  powers  of  his  under- 
standing; then,  "O  what  a  lucky  fellow! — Well, 
Fortune  does  favor  fools — that's  for  certain! — It  is 
always  so!" — And  forthwith  the  exclaimer  relates 
half  a  dozen  similar  instances.  Thus  accumulating 
the  one  sort  of  facts  and  never  collecting  the  other, 
we  do,  as  poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of  all 
denominations  do  in  their  reasoning,  put  a  part  for 
the  whole,  and  at  once  soothe  our  envy  and  gratify 
our  love  of  :he  i.*ai  ^ellous,  by  the  sweeping  proverb^ 

•*F0»TUNR  FAV»:jl*»  ^X)LS." 
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QaoQ  ^09  con  "^^n^  ^tlmatioiie : 
Vet  cm,  tA  itv^^  f  a\u  mei  sodalii. 

CATULL.  «t. 

(Translation.) — ^1t  inte«estei  sot   bf  anf  conceit  of  its 
Tsloe ;  but  it  ia  a  ren;emi;rancv  ol  mj  honored  friend. 


The  philosophic  ruler,  who  secured  the  favors  of 
fortune  by  seeking  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  prefer- 
ence to  them,  has  pathetically  observed — "  The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bittemete;  and  there  is  a  joy  in 
which  the  stranger  intemieddleth  not."  A  simple 
question  founded  on  a  trite  proverb,  with  a  discursive 
answer  to  it,  would  scarcely  suggest,  to  an  indiflerent 
person,  any  other  notion  than  that  of  a  mind  at  ease, 
amusing  itself  with  its  own  activity.  Once  before  (I 
believe  about  this  time  last  year)  I  had  taken  up  the 
old  memorandum-book,  from  which  I  transcribed  the 
preceding  Elssay,  and  that  had  then  attracted  my  no- 
tice i>y  the  name  of  the  illustrious  chemist  mentioned 
in  the  last  illustration.  Exasperated  by  the  base  and 
cowardly  attempt,  that  had  been  made,  to  detract 
fiom  the  honors  due  to  his  astonishing  genius,  1  had 
slightly  altered  the  concluding  sentences,  substituting 
t^e  more  recent  for  his  earlier  discoveries ;  and  with- 
#Qt  the  most  distant  intention  of  pobliahing  what  I 


then  wrote,  I  had  expressed  my  own  convictions  fat 
the  gratification  of  my  own  feelings,  and  finished  hf 
tranquilly  paraphrasing  into  a  chemical  allegory,  tbs 
Homeric  adventure  of  Menelaus  with  Proteus.   Oh! 
with  what  different  feelings,  with  what  a  sharp  and 
sudden  emotion  did  I  re- peruse  the  same  quesdoa 
yester-moming,  having  by  accident  opened  the  book 
at  the   page,  upon  which  it  was  written.    I  wai 
moved :  for  it  was  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  who 
first  proposed  the  question  to  me,  and  the  particular 
satisfaction,  which  he  expressed,  had  occasioned  me 
to  note  down  the  substance  of  my  reply.    I  was 
moved :  because  to  this  conversation.  I  was  indebted 
for  the  friendship  and  confidence  with  which  he  af- 
terwards honored  me;  and  because  it  recalled  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  mornings  I 
ever  passed ;  when  as  we  were  riding  together,  the 
same  perwin  related  to  me  the  principal  events  of  his 
own  life,  and  introduced  them  by  adverting  to  this 
conversation.    It  recalled  too  the  deep  impressim 
lefl  on  my  mind  by  that  narrative,  the  impression, 
that  I  had  never  known  any  analagous  instance,  in 
which  a  man  so  successful,  had  been  so  little  indebted 
to  fortune,  or  lucky  accidents,  or  so  exclusively  both 
the  architect  and  builder  of  his  own  success.    The 
sum  of  his  history  may  be  comprised  in  this  one  sen- 
tence :  Hsc,  sub  nuraine,  nobismet  fecimus.  sapientia 
duce,  fortuna  permittente.  (i.  e.  These  things,  under 
God,  we  have  done  for  ourselves,  through  the  guid- 
ance of  wisdom,  and  with  the  permission  of  fortune.) 
Luck  gave  him  nothing:  in  her  most  generous  moods, 
she  only  worked  with  him  as  with  a  friend,  not  for 
him  as  for  a  fondling:  but  more  of\en  she  simply 
stood  neuter  and  suffered  him  to  work  fur  himself. 
Ah !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  affected,  by  whatr 
ever  reminded  me  of  that  daily  and  familiar  inte^ 
course  with  him  which  made  the  fiAeen  months  from 
May,  1804,  to  October,  1805.  in  many  respects,  the 
most  memorable  and  instructive  period  of  my  life  ? — 
Ah !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  most  deeply  af^ 
fected :  when  there  was  still  lying  on  my  table  the 
paper  which,  the  day  before,  had  conveyed  to  me  the 
unexpected  and  most  awful  tidings  of  this  man's 
death !  his  death  in  the  fulness  of  all  his  power?,  in 
the  rich  autumn  of  ripe  yet  undecaying  manhood !  I 
once  knew  a  lady,  who,  after  the  loss  of  a  lovely  child, 
continued  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  seeming  indif- 
ference, the  weather,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  in  unison 
with  her,  being  calm,  though  gloomy :  till  one  room- 
ing a  burst  of  sunshine  breaking  in  upon  her,  and  sud- 
denly lighting  up  the  room  where  she  w*a8  sitting, 
she  dissolved  at  once  into  tears,  and  wept  passionate- 
ly.   In  no  very  dissimilar  manner,  did  the  sudden 
gleam  of  recollection  at  the  sight  of  this  memoran- 
dum act  on  myself.  I  had  been  stunned  by  the  intel- 
ligence, as  by  an  outward  blow,  till  this  trifimg  inci- 
dent startled  and  disentranced  me:  (the  sudden  pang 
shivered  through  my  whole  frame :)  and  if  I  repress- 
ed the  outward  shows  of  sorrow,  it  wss  by  force  that 
I  repressed  them,  and  because  it  is  not  by  teara  that 
I  ought  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball 

I  le  was  a  man  above  his  age ;  but  for  that  very 
reason,  the  age  has  the  more  need  to  have  the  ma*' 
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l0r-fefttnTW  of  his  chamcter  portrayed  and  praaerved. 
Thii  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  attempt,  and  this  alone ;  for 
having  received  neither  initnictions  nor  pennisBion 
from  the  &mily  of  the  deceaned,  I  cannot  think  my- 
self allowed  to  enter  into  the  particuian  of  his  pri- 
vate history,  strikingly  as  many  of  them  would  illus- 
trate the  elements  and  composition  of  his  mind.  For 
he  was  indeed  a  living  confutation  of  the  assertion 
attributed  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  that  no  man  ap- 
peared great  to  his  valet  de  chambre— asa3nng  which, 
I  suspect,  owes  its  currency  less  to  its  truth,  than  to 
the  envy  of  mankind  and  the  misapplication  of  the 
word,  great,  to  actions  unconnected  with  reason  and 
free  will.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  purity  and  strict  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, which  precluded  rather  than  silenced  calumny, 
the  evenness  of  his  temper  and  his  attentive  and  tS 
fectionate  manners,  in  private  life,  greatly  aided  and 
increased  his  public  utility ;  and,  if  it  should  please 
Providence,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit  should  descend 
with  his  mantle,  the  virtues  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
as  a  master,  a  husband,  and  a  parent,  will  form  a  no 
iesa  remarkable  epoch  in  the  moral  history  of  the 
Maltese  than  his  wisdom,  as  a  governor,  has  made  in 
that  of  their  outward  circumstances.  That  the  pri- 
vate and  personal  qualities  of  a  first  magistrate  should 
have  political  eflects,  will  appear  strange  to  no  re- 
flecting Knglishman,  who  has  attended  to  the  work- 
ings of  men's  minds  during  the  first  ferment  of  revo- 
lutionary principles,  and  must  therefore  have  wi^ 
nessed  the  influence  of  our  own  sovereign's  domestic 
character  in  counteracting  them.  But  in  Malta  there 
were  circumstances  which  rendered  such  an  example 
peculiarly  requisite  and  beneficent  The  very  exis^ 
ence,  for  so  many  generations,  of  an  Order  of  Lay 
Celibates  in  that  island,  who  abandoned  even  the 
outward  shows  of  an  adherence  to  their  vow  of  chas- 
tity, must  have  had  pernicious  eflects  on  the  morals 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  when  it  is  considered  too  that 
the  Knights  of  Malta  had  been  for  the  lost  fifly  years 
or  more  a  set  of  useless  idlers,  generally  illite/ate,* 
for  they  thought  literature  no  part  of  a  soldier's  ex- 
cellence; and  yet  efifeminate,  for  they  were  soldiers 
in  name  only :  when  it  is  considered,  that  they  were, 
moreover,  all  of  them  aliens^  who  looked  upon  them- 
selves not  merely  as  of  a  superior  rank  to  the  native 
nobles,  but  as  beings  of  a  diflierent  race  (I  had  almost 
said,  gpecies,)  from  the  Maltese  collectively ;  and 
finally  that  these  men  possessed  exclusively  the  go- 
vemnipnt  of  the  Island :  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  they  were  little  better  than  a  perpetual  influen- 
za, relaxing  and  diseasing  the  hearts  of  all  the  fami- 
lies wiihin  their  sphere  of  influence.  Hence  the 
peasantry,  who  fortunately  were  below  their  reach, 

*  The  p«nional  effects  of  every  knight  wi*re.  after  hit  death, 
spprupriated  to  the  Order,  aixl  his  booki,  if  be  bad  any,  do- 
Tolved  to  the  public  library.  This  library  therefore,  which 
has  been  accumulatins  from  the  linie  of  their  first  settlement 
in  the  itiand,  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  nature  and  degree  of 
their  literary  stud  res,  as  an  average.  Even  in  respect  to 
works  of  military  science,  it  is  eontemp'ible — as  the  sole  pub- 
lic library  of  so  nnmeroas  and  opulent  an  order,  mttt  eo»- 
temptible—and  in  all  other  departments  of  litsratars  it  is  be- 
low contempt. 


notwithstanding  the  mora  than  diildish  ignonnce  in 
which  they  wera  kept  by  their  priests,  yet  comparad 
with  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  wera  both  in 
mind  and  body,  as  ordinary  men  compared  widi 
dwarfs.  Every  respectable  fomily  had  some  oiM 
knight  for  their  patron,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  to 
him  the  honor  a(  a  sister  or  a  daughter  was  sacri- 
ficed, equally  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  why  should 
I  thus  disguise  the  truth  ?  Alas !  in  nine  instanoea 
out  of  ten,  this  patron  was  the  common  paramour  of 
every  female  in  the  family.  Wera  I  composing  a 
state  memorial,  I  should  abstain  from  all  allusion  to 
moral  good  or  evil,  as  not  having  now  fint  to  learn, 
that  with  diplomatists,  and  with  practical  stateamen 
of  every  denomination,  it  would  ]H«cltide  all  atten- 
tion to  its  other  contents,  and  have  no  result  but  that 
of  securing  for  its  author's  name  the  o^Ectoi  private 
mark  of  exclusion  or  dismini(Mi,  as  a  weak  or  siupif 
cious  person.  But  among  thoae  for  whom  I  am  now 
writing,  there  are,  I  trust,  many  who  will  think  it  not 
the  feeblest  reason  for  rejoicing  in  our  possession  of 
Malta,  and  not  the  least  worthy  motive  for  wishing 
its  retention,  that  one  source  of  human  misery  and 
corruption  has  been  dried  up.  Such  persons  will  bear 
the  name  of  ^  Alexander  Ball  with  additional  rava- 
rence,  as  of  one  who  has  made  the  protection  of  Grei^ 
Britain  a  double  blessing  to  the  Maltese,  and  broken 
**  the  bonds  of  iniquity"  as  well  as  imlocked  the  fat- 
ten of  political  oppression. 

When  we  are  praising  the  departed  l^  our  own 
firesides,  we  dwell  most  fondly  on  those  qualitiaa 
which  had  won  our  personal  afl^tion,  and  which 
sharpen  our  individual  regrets.  But  when  impelled 
by  a  loflier  and  more  meditative  sorrow,  we  wouhl 
raise  a  public  monument  to  their  memory,  we  praiae 
them  appropriately  when  we  relate  their  actioni 
faithfully:  and  tlius  preserving  their  example  lor 
the  imitation  of  the  living,  alleviate  the  loss,  whila 
we  demonstrate  its  magnitude.  My  funeral  eulogy 
of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  must  therefore  be  a  namtiva 
of  his  life ;  and  this  friend  of  mankind  will  be  da- 
fraiidcd  of  honor  in  proportion  as  that  narrative  ia 
deficient  and  fragmentary.  It  shall,  however,  be  ai 
complete  as  my  information  enables,  and  as  prudenca 
and  a  proper  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  living  per- 
mit mo  to  render  it.  His  fiime  (I  adopt  the  worda  of 
our  elder  writers)  is  so  great  throughout  the  world 
that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  on  encomium ;  and  jrat 
his  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  inir 
possible  not  to  speak  great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  speak  what  he  deservea.  But 
custom  requires  that  something  should  be  said ;  it  it 
a  duty  and  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
mankind,  not  less  than  to  his  memory ;  and  I  hope  hii 
great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  knowledge  of  what  is  dona 
here  below,  will  not  be  ofiended  at  the  smallnMi 
even  of  my  oflering. 

Ah !  how  little,  when  among  the  subjects  of  Tbs 
!  Friend  I  promised  "Characters  met  with  in  Real 
Life,"  did  I  anticipate  the  sad  event,  which  compeb 
me  to  weave  on  a  cypress  branch,  thoae  sprajrs  of 
Uurel,  which  I  had  destined  for  his  bust,  not  his  moo* 
ument!    He  lived  aa  we  should  all  live;  and,  I 
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doubt  not,  led  the  world  at  we  should  all  wish  to 
leave  it.  Such  is  the  power  of  dispensing  blessings, 
mrhich  Providence  has  attached  to  the  truly  great  and 
good,  that  they  cannot  even  die  without  advantage  (o 
their  fellow-creatures:  for  death  consecrates  their 
example;  and  the  wisdom,  which  might  have  been 
•lighted  at  the  council-table,  becomes  oracular  from 
the  shrine.  Those  rare  excellencies,  which  make 
our  grief  poignant,  make  it  likewise  profitable ;  and 
the  tears,  which  wise  men  shed  for  the  departure  of 
the  wise,  are  among  those  that  are  preserved  in  hea- 
ven. It  is  the  fervent  aspiration  of  my  spirit,  that  I 
may  so  perform  the  task  which  private  gratitude,  and 
pubUc  duty  impose  on  me,  that  "as  God  hath  cut  this 
tree  of  paradise  down,  from  its  seat  of  earth,  the  dead 
trunk  may  yet  support  a  part  of  the  declining  temple, 
m  at  least  serve  to  kindle  the  fire  on  the  altar."* 


ESSAY   III. 


Bi  partem  tacuiHe  TeUm,  quodcumqne  relioquam, 
MaJui  erit.    Veterea  actua,  primamque  juTecitam 
Proaequar  T    Ad  mm  mentem  prsMQiin  docanU 
Narrem  juatitian  1    ReapieDdet  gloria  Marfia. 
Armati  roferam  virM  t    Plaa  egit  inermia. 

CLAUDIAN  DE  LAUD.  SOL 

(7Vaii«/a(iaii.)~ir  I  draire  to  paM  over  a  part  in  aileoca, 
whatever  I  omit  will  B««m  the  moat  worthf  to  have  been  re- 
corded. Shall  1  puraue  bia  old  ezploita  and  early  f outh  t 
Hia  recent  merita  reeal  the  mind  to  tbemMlvea.  Shall  1 
dwell  on  hit  juaiioe  1  The  glorjr  or  the  warrior  riaea  before 
oie  resplendent.  Shall  I  relate  hia  atrength  in  armal  He 
performed  yet  greater  thingi  unarmed. 


There  is  something  (says  Harrington  in  the  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Oceana)  first  in  the  making  of  a  com- 
monwealth, then  in  the  governing  of  it.  and  last  of 
all  ill  the  leading  of  its  armies,  which  though  there 
be  great  divines,  great  lawyers,  great  men  in  all  ranks 
of  life,  seems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the  genius  of  a 
gentleman.  For  so  it  is  in  the  universal  series  of  his- 
tory that  if  any  man  has  fbimded  a  commonwealth, 
he  was  first  a  gentleman.  Such  also  he  adds  as  have 
got  any  fame  as  civil  governors  have  been  gentlemen 
or  persons  of  known  descent  Sir  Alexander  Dall  was 
a  gentleman  by  birth ;  a  younger  brother  of  an  old  and 
respectable  family  in  Gloucestershire.  He  went  into  the 
navy  at  nn  early  age  from  his  own  choice,  and  as  he 
himself  told  me,  in  consequence  of  the  deep  impression 
and  vivid  imaga  left  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  the 
steps  of  his  promotion,  or  the  services  in  which  he 
was  engaged  as  a  subaltern.  I  recollect  many  par- 
ticulars indeed,  but  not  the  dates  with  such  distinct- 
ness as  would  enable  roe  to  state  them  (as  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  if  I  stated  them  at  all)  in  the  order 
of  time.  These  dates  might  perhaps  have  been  pro- 
cured from  the  metropolis:  but  incidents  that  are  nei- 
ther characteristic  nor  instructive,  even  such  as  would 
be  expected  with  reason  in  a  regular  life,  are  no  part 
of  my  plan ;  while  those  which  are  both  interesting 
and  illustrotive  I  have  been  precluded  from  mention- 
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ing,  some  from  motives  which  have  been  already  ei 
plained,  and  others  from  still  higher  consideratiooB. 
The  most  important  of  these  may  be  deduced  from  a 
reflecticHi  with  which  he  himself  once  concluded  a 
long  and  afiecting  narration :  namely  that  no  body  of 
men  con  for  any  length  of  time  be  safely  treated  olhe^ 
wise  than  as  rational  beings ;  and  that  therefi»re  the 
education  of  the  lower  classea  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  the  permanent  security  of  the  empire, 
even  for  the  sake  of  our  navy.  The  dangers  appre- 
hended from  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  arose 
(he  said)  entirely  from  its  not  being  universal,  and 
from  the  unusualnesa  in  the  lowest  classes  of  thorn 
accomplishments,  which  He.  like  Doctor  Bell,  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  meant  of  education,  and  not  as  edu- 
cation itselft  If,  he  observed,  the  lower  classes  in 
general  possessed  but  one  eye  or  one  arm,  the  few 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  two,  would  natu- 
rally become  vain  and  restless,  and  consider  them- 
selves as  entitled  to  a  higher  situation.  He  illustra- 
ted this  by  the  faults  attnbuted  to  learned  women, 
and  that  the  same  objections  were  formeriy  made  to 
educating  women  at  all :  namely,  that  their  know- 
ledge made  them  vain,  aflfocted,  and  neglectful  of 
their  proper  duties.  Now  that  all  women  of  condi- 
tion ore  well-educated,  we  hear  no  more  of  these  ap 
prehensions,  or  observe  any  instances  to  justify  them. 
Yet  if  a  lady  understood  the  Greek  one-tenth  port  as 
well  as  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintances  under 
stood  the  French  language,  it  would  not  surprise  us 
to  find  her  less  pleasing  from  the  consciousness  of  her 
superiority  in  the  possession  of  an  unusual  advantage. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  quoted  the  speech  of  an  old  admi- 
ral, one  of  whose  two  great  wishes  was  to  have  a 
ship's  crew  composed  altogether  of  serious  Scotch- 
men. He  spoke  with  great  reprobation  of  the  vulgar 
notion,  the  worse  man,  the  better  sailor.  Courage, 
he  said,  was  the  natural  product  of  familiarity  with 
danger,  whiph  thoughtlessness  would  oftentimes  turn 
into  fool-hardiness ;  and  that  he  had  always  found  the 
most  usefully  brave  sailors  the  gravest  and  roost  ra- 
tional of  his  crew.  The  best  sailor  he  had  ever  had, 
first  attracted  his  notice  by  the  anxiety  which  he  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  roeans  of  remitting  some  mo- 
ney which  he  had  received  in  the  West  Indies,  to  hia 
sister  in  England  ,*  and  this  man,  without  any  tinge 
of  Methodism,  was  never  heard  to  swear  an  oath,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  de- 
voted a  part  of  every  Sunday  to  the  reading  of  his 
Bible.  I  record  this  with  satisfaction  as  a  testimony 
of  great  weight,  and  in  all  respects  unexceptionable 
for  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  opinions  throughout  life  re- 
mained unwarpcd  by  zealotry,  and  were  those  of  a 
mind  seeking  after  truth,  in  calmness  and  complete 
self-possession.  He  was  much  pleased  with  an  tin- 
suspicious  testimony  furnished  by  Dampier.  (Vol.  ii. 
Part  2,  page  89.)    **  I  have  particularly  observed," 


t  Which  conaitta  in  educing,  or  to  adopf  Dr.  BeU*a  own 
ezpreMion,  eliciting  the  facuhiee  of  the  human  mind,  and  at 
the  Mme  time  subordinating  them  to  the  reaaon  and  eon- 
Bcience ;  varying  the  meana  of  thif  commoo  end  aecordisg  to 
the  sphere  and  particular  mode  in  which  the  individual  ia  lik^ 
ly  to  set  and  bceooM  ussfol. 
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writM  this  famoat  old  Davigator,  **  there  and  in  other 
placet,  that  such  na  had  been  well-bred,  were  gene- 
rally most  careful  to  improve  their  time,  and  would 
be  very  industrious  and  frugal  where  there  was  any 
probability  of  considerable  gain ;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, such  as  had  been  bred  up  in  ignorance  and  hard 
labor  when  they  came  to  havo  plenty  would  extrava^ 
ganlly  squander  away  their  time  and  money  in  drink- 
ing and  making  a  bluaUr.**  Indeed  it  is  a  melancholy 
proof,  how  strangely  power  warpi  the  minds  of  ordi- 
nary men,  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  on  this  subject 
among  persons  who  have  been  themselves  educated. 
It  tempts  a  suspicion,  that  unknown  to  themselves 
they  find  a  comfort  in  the  thought  that  their  inferiors 
are  something  less  than  men ;  or  that  they  have  an 
uneasy  half-consciousness  that,  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  they  would  themselves  have  no  claim  to  be 
their  superiors.    For  a  sober  education  naturally  in- 
spires self-respect.    But  he  who  respects  himself  will 
reapect  others,  and  he  who  respects  both  himself  and 
others,  must  of  necessity  be  a  brave  roan.  The  great 
importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  increasing  interest 
which  good  men  of  all  denominations  feel  in  the 
bringing  about  of  a  national  education,  must  be  my 
excuse  for  having  entered  so  minutely  into  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball'M  opinions  on  this  head,  in  which,  however, 
I  am  the  more  excusable,  being  noW  on  that  part  of 
his  life  which  I  am  obliged  to  leave  almost  a  blank. 
During  his  lieutenancy,  and  after  he  had  perfected 
himself  in  the  knowledge  and  duties  of  a  practical 
sailor,  he  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
remain  in  England  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Of  this  he  industriously  availed  himself  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  substantial  knowledge  from  books ;  and 
during  his  whole  life  afterwards,  he  considered  those 
OS  his  happiest  hours,  which,  without  any  neglect  of 
official  or  professional  duty,  he  could  devote  to  read- 
mg.    He  preferred,  indeed  he  almost  confined  him- 
self to  history,  political  economy,  voyages  and  travels, 
natural  history,  and  latterly  agricultural  works:  in 
short,  to  such  books  as  contain  specific  facts,  or  prac- 
tical principles  capable  of  specific  application.    His 
active  life,  and  the  particular  objects  of  immediate 
utility,  some  one  of  which  4ie  had  always  in  his  view, 
precluded  a  taste  for  works  of  pure  speculation  and 
abstract  science,  though  he  highly  honored  those  who 
were  eminent  in  these  respects,  and  considered  them 
as  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  no  less  than  those  who 
afterwards  discovered  the  mode  of  applying  their 
principles,  or  who  realized  them  in  practice.    Works 
of  amusement,  as  novels,  plays,  dec.,  did  not  appear 
even  to  amuse  him :  and  the  only  poetical  composi- 
tion, of  which  I  have  ever  heard  him  speak,  was  a 
manuscript*  poem  written  by  one  of  my  friends,  which 
I  read  to  his  lady  in  his  presence.    To  my  surprise 
he  afterwards  spoke  of  this  with  warm  interest;  but 
it  was  evident  to  me,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  po- 
etic merit  of  the  composition  that  had  interested  him, 
as  the  truth  and  psychological  insight  with  which  it 


*  Thoufh  it  remaim,  I  believe,  unpublished.  I  eaooot  reiiit 
tiie  tnmptaUoa  of  rseocdioff  that  H  was  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
ftUrBM, 


represented  the  practicability  of  reforming  the  fooA 
hardened  minds,  and  the  various  accidet^ts  which 
may  awaken  the  most  bratalixed  person  to  a  recos* 
nition  of  his  nobler  being.    I  will  add  one  remark  of 
his  own  knowledge  acquired  from  books,  which  a|^ 
pears  to  me  both  just  and  valuable.    The  prejudice 
against  such  knowledge,  he  said,  and  the  custom  of 
opposing  it  to  that  which  is  learnt  by  practice,  origin- 
ated in  those  times  when  books  were  almost  confined 
to  theology,  and  to  logical  and  metaphysical  subtla- 
ties ;  but  that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any  practi- 
cal knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  books  t 
the  press  is  the  means  l^  which  intelligent  men  now 
converse  with  each  other,  and  persons  of  all  classei 
and  all  pursuits  convey,  each  the  contribution  of  his 
irxlividual  experience.    It  was  therefore,  he  said,  ai 
absurd  to  hold  book-knowledge  at  present  in  contempt, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  avail  himself  only  of  hii 
own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  which  could 
not  be  performed  exclusively  by  his  own  arms.   Tb« 
use  and  necessity  of  personal  experience  consisted  in 
the  power  of  choosing  and  applying  what  had  been 
read,  and  of  discriminating  by  the  light  of  analogy 
the  practicable  from  the  impracticable,  and  probabil* 
ity  from  mere  plausibility.    Without  a  judgment  me- 
tured  and  steadied  by  actual  experience,  a  man  wtyuJd 
read  to  little  or  perhaps  to  bad  purpose  ,*  but  yet  that 
experience,  which  in  exclusion  of  all  other  knowledge 
has  been  derived  from  one  man's  life,  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name— at  least  lor 
those  who  are  to  act  in  the  high  and  wider  spheres 
of  duty.    An  ignorant  general,  he  said,  inspi^  him 
with  terror ;  for  if  he  were  too  proud  to  take  advice 
he  would  ruin  himself  by  his  own  blunders ;  and  if 
he  were  not,  by  adopting  the  worst  that  was  (^red» 
A  great  genius  may  indeed  form  an  exception ;  but 
we  do  not  lay  down  rules  in  expectation  of  wonden. 
A  similar  remark  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  a 
gallant  officer,  who  to  eminence  in  professional  sci- 
ence and  the  gallantry  of  a  tried  soldier,  adds  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  sound  scholar,  and  the  powtti 
of  a  man  of  genius. 

One  incident,  which  happened  at  this  period  of  Sur 
Alexander's  life,  is  so  illustrative  of  his  charactw, 
and  furnishes  so  strong  a  pmumption,  that  the 
thoughtful  humanity  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
was  not  wholly  the  growth  of  his  latter  yean,  that 
though  it  may  appear  to  some  trifling  in  itself,  I  will 
insert  it  in  this  place,  with  the  occosion  on  which  it 
was  communicated  to  me.  In  a  large  party  at  the 
Grand  Master's  palace,  I  had  observed  a  naval  oflicer 
of  distinguished  merit  listening  to  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  whenever  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  with 
so  marked  a  pleasure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  \eTj 
voice,  independent  of  what  he  said,  had  been  delight* 
ful  to  him:  and  once  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  mixed  ei- 
pression  of  awe  and  affection,  which  gave  a  more 
than  common  interest  to  so  manly  a  countenance. 
During  his  stay  in  the  island,  this  officer  honored  me 
not  unfrequently  with  his  visits ;  and  at  the  conclii> 
■ion  of  my  last  conversation  with  him.  in  woich  I  bid 
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dwelt  on  the  wiklom  of  the  GovemorV  conduct  in 
a  recent  and  difncult  emergency,  ho  told  me  that  he 
oonndered  hinuelf  as  indebted  to  the  tame  excellent 
person  for  that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball,  said  he,  has  (I  dare  sajr)  forgotten 
the  circumstance ;  but  when  he  was  Lieutenant  Ball, 
he  was  the  officer  whom  I  accompanied  in  my  first 
boat  expedition,  being  then  a  midshipman  and  only 
in  my  fijurteenth  year.    As  we  were  rowing  up  to 
the  vessel  which  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  discharge 
of  musketry,  I  was  overpowered  by  fear,  my  knees 
trembled  under  me,  and  I  seemed  on  the  point  of 
fiunting  away.    Lieutenant  Bell,  who  saw  the  condi- 
tion I  was  in,  placed  himself  close  beside  me,  and 
■till  keeping  his  countenance  directed  toward  the 
enemy,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  said  in  a  low  voice. "  Courage, 
my  dear  boy,  don't  be  afraid  of  yourself!  you  will 
recover  in  a  minute  or  so— I  was  just  the  same,  when 
I  first  went  out  in  this  way."    Sir,  added  the  officer 
to  me,  it  was  as  if  an  angel  had  pot  a  new  soul  into 
me.    With  the  feeling,  that  I  was  not  yet  dish(mored» 
the  whole  burthen  of  agony  was  removed ;  and  from 
that  moment  I  was  as  fearless  and  forward  as  the 
oldest  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  on  our  return  the  lieu- 
tenant spoke  highly  of  me  to  our  captain.     I  am 
■carcely  less  convinced  of  my  own  being,  than  that  I 
ihould  have  been  what  1  tremble  to  think  of,  if,  in- 
atead  of  his  humane  encouragement,  he  had  at  that 
moment  scoffed,  threatened,  or  reviled  me.    And  this 
was  the  more  kind  in  him,  because,  as  I  afterwards 
nnderstood,  his  owti  conduct  in  his  first  trial,  had 
evinced  to  all  appearances  the  greatest  fearlessness, 
and  that  he  said  thiw  therefore  only  to  give  me  heart, 
and  restore  me  to  my  own  good  opinion. — ^This  anec- 
dote, I  trust,  will  have  some  weight  with  those  who 
may  have  lent  an  ear  to  any  of  those  vague  calum- 
nies from  which  no  naval  commander  can  secure  his 
good  name,  who  knowing  the  paramount  necessity 
of  regularity  and  strict  discipline  in  a  ship  of  war, 
adopts  an  appropriate  plan  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects,  and  remains  constant  and  immutable  in  the 
execution.    To  an  Athenian,  who  in  pmising  a  public 
functionary  had  said,  that  every  one  either  applauded 
liim  or  \efi  him  without  censure,  a  philosopher  replied 
— "  How  seldom  then  must  he  have  done  his  duty  .•** 
Of  Sir  Alexander  Bairs  character,  as  Captain  Ball, 
of  his  measures  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  of  the  wise 
and  dignified  principle  on  which  he  grounded  those 
measures.  I  have  already  spoken  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,  and  must  content  myself  therefore  with 
entreating  the  reader  to  re-peruse  that  passage  as  be- 
longing to  this  place,  and  as  a  part  of  the  present 


*  Such  Sir  Alexander  Ball  wai  in  reslitf ,  and  Mich  was  bis 
gmerai  appttllaiinn  in  the  Mediterranean  :  I  adopt  thia  title 
tfaerefore.  to  avoid  the  ungracvful  repetition  of  hia  own  name 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  conruaion  of  ideaa, 
which  mif  ht  arin  from  the  u«e  of  hia  real  title,  tis.  '*  His 
Majeaty'a  civil  CommiMiooer  for  the  laiand  of  Malta  and  ita 
dependenciM  ;  and  Miniater  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Order  ofi 
Bt.  John."  This  is  not  the  place  to  expuae  the  timid  and  un- 
steady policy  which  continued  the  latter  title,  or  the  petty 
isakioaiea  which  interfered  to  preTcnt  Sir  Akixander  Ball  fnun 
'asTing  the  title  of  Governor  from  one  of  the  very 
which  iMidsrsd  him  fitted  for  the  oflke. 


narratkm.  Ah !  little  did  I  expect  at  the  time  i 
wrote  that  account,  that  the  motives  of  delicacy 
which  then  impelled  me  to  withhold  the  nsow 
would  BO  soon  be  exchanged  for  the  higher  duty 
which  now  justifies  me  in  adding  it !  At  the  thoucht 
of  such  events  the  language  of  a  tender  ffuperstition 
is  the  voice  of  nature  itself,  and  those  fads  alone 
presenting  themselves  lo  our  memory  which  hail 
lefl  an  impression  on  our  hearts,  we  assent  to,  and 
adopt  the  poet's  pathetic  ccMoplaint : 


O  Sir !  the  good  die. 


And  those  whose  hesrta  are  dry  ea  snmner  dost 
Bam  to  tbo  sockeL** 

Thus  the  humane  plan  described  in  the  pages 
now  referred  to,  that  a  system  in  pursuance  of 
which  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  uniformly  re- 
garded his  sentences  not  as  dependent  on  his  otih 
will,  or  to  be  affected  by  the  state  of  his  feelings  at 
the  moment,  but  as  the  pre-established  determina- 
tions of  known  laws,  and  himself  as  the  voice  of  the 
law  in  pronouncing  the  sentence,  and  its  delegate  in 
enforcing  the  execution,  could  not  but  furnish  occa 
sional  food  to  the  spirit  of  detraction,  most  be  evi 
dent  to  every  reflecting  mind.  It  is  indeed  little  lea 
than  impossible,  that  he,  who  in  order  to  be  effective* 
ly  humane  determines  to  be  inflexibly  just,  and  who 
is  inexorable  to  his  own  feelings  when  they  would 
interrupt  the  course  of  justice;  who  looks  at  each 
particular  act  by  the  light  of  all  ita  consequences, 
and  as  the  representative  of  ultimate  good  or  evil ; 
should  not  sometimes  be  charged  with  tyranny  by 
weak  minds.  And  it  is  too  certain  that  the  calumny 
will  be  willingly  believed  and  eagerly  propagated 
by  all  those,  who  would  shun  the  presence  of  an  eye 
keen  in  the  detection  of  imposture,  incapacity,  and 
misconduct,  and  of  a  resolution  oa  steady  in  their  ex- 
posure. We  soon  hate  the  man  whose  qualities  we 
dread,  and  thus  have  a  double  interest,  an  interest  of 
passion  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  decrying  and  defaming 
him.  But  good  men  will  reat  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
mise made  to  them  by  the  divine  Comforter,  that  bt 

HEK  CHILDREN  SHALL  WISDOM  BS  JU9T1FIUX 


ESSAY  IV. 


tlw  gsnerous  spirit,  who,  iHwo  bronghl 

Among  the  taaka  of  real  life,   bath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  plessed  hia  childiah  thought* 
Wboae  high  eodemvora  are  sn  inward  light 
That  make  the  path  before  him  always  bright; 
Who  doomed  to  go  in  coaipanr  with  Paia. 
And  Fear  and  Bloodabed,  miaerabie  traio ! 
Turn  hia  oecea^hy  to  glorioua  gain ; 
By  ohjocia,  which  might  force  the  son]  to  sbsla 
Her  feeUng,  reader*  d  sMire  eonpaaaKMiaie. 

WORDSWORTH. 


At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  Captain  Ball 
was  entrusted  with  the  protection  ard  convoying  of 
an  immense  mercantile  fleet  to  America,  and  by  hiB 
great  prudence  aiul  unexampled  attention  to  the  in* 
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temts  of  all  and  each,  endeared  hia  name  to  the 
American  merchants,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
high  respect  and  predilection  which  both  the  Amer^ 
leans  and  their  government  ever  afterwards  enter- 
taued  for  him.  My  recollection  doM  not  enable  me 
to  attempt  any  accuracy  in  the  date  of  circumstances, 
or  to  add  the  particulars  of  his  services  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  (he  coast  of  America.  I  now  there- 
fore merely  allude  to  the  fact  with  a  prospective 
reference  to  opinions  and  circumstances,  which  I 
shall  have  to  mention  hereafter.  Shortly  after  the 
general  peace  was  established.  Captain  Ball,  who 
was  now  a  married  man,  passed  some  time  with  his 
lady  in  France,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  Nantz.  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  town,  among  the 
other  English  visiters,  Lord  (then  Captain)  Nelson, 
happened  to  be  one.  In  consequence  of  some  punc- 
tilio,  as  to  whose  business  it  was  to  pay  the  compli- 
ment of  the  first  call,  they  never  met,  and  this  trifling 
affiiir  occasioned  a  coldness  between  the  two  naval 
commanders,  or  in  truth  a  mutual  prejudice  against 
each  other.  Some  years  after,  both  their  ships  being 
together  close  oflT  Minorca  and  near  Port  Mahon,  a 
violent  storm  nearly  disabled  Lord  Nelson's  vessel, 
and  in  addition  to  the  fury  of  the  wind,  it  was  night- 
time and  the  thickest  darkness.  Captain  Ball,  how- 
ever, brought  his  vessel  at  length  to  Nelson's  assist* 
ance,  took  his  in  tow,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  to 
bring  her  and  his  own  vessel  into  Port  Mahon.  The 
difficulties  and  the  dangers  increased.  Nelson  con- 
sidered the  case  of  his  own  ship  as  desperate,  and 
that  unless  she  was  immediately  left  to  her  own  fate, 
both  vessels  would  inevitably  be  lost  He,  therefore, 
with  the  generosity  natural  to  him,  repeatedly  re- 
quested Captain  Ball  to  let  him  loose ;  and  on  Cap- 
tain Ball's  refusal,  he  became  impetuous,  and  enforced 
his  demand  with  possionate  threats.  Captain  Ball 
then  himself  took  the  speaking-trumpet,  which  the 
fury  of  the  wind  and  the  waves  rendered  necessary, 
and  with  great  solemnity  and  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance of  temper,  called  in  reply,  *'  1  feel  confident 
that  I  can  bring  you  in  safe ;  I  therefore  must  not, 
and,  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God !  I  will  not  leave 
you !"  What  he  promised  he  performed  ;  and  after 
they  were  safely  anchored,  Nelson  came  on  board 
of  Ball's  ship,  and  embracing  him  with  all  the  ardor 
of  acknowledgement,  exclaimed — "a  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed !"  At  this  time  and  on  this  occa- 
sion commenced  that  firm  and  perfect  friendship 
between  those  two  great  men,  which  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  death  of  the  former.  The  pleasing  task 
of  dwelling  on  this  mutual  attachment  I  defer  to  that 
part  of  the  present  sketch  which  will  relate  to  Sir 
Alexander  Ball's  opinions  of  men  and  things.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say,  that  the  two  men, 
whom  X»rd  Nelson  especially  honored,  were  Sir 
Thomas  Troubridge  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball ;  and 
once,  when  they  were  both  present,  on  some  allusion 
made  to  the  Ifiss  of  his  arm,  he  replied,  **  who  shall 
dare  to  tell  me  that  I  want  an  arm,  when  I  have 
three  right  arms  —  this  (patting  forth  his  own)  and 
Ball,  and  Troubridge." 
In  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  h  wae  Loid 


Nelson's  design,  that  Captains  Troubridge  and  Bill 
should  have  led  up  the  attack.  The  former  was 
stranded ;  and  the  latter,  by  accident  of  the  wind, 
could  not  bring  his  ship  into  the  line  of  battle  till 
some  time  after  the  engagement  had  become  general. 
With  his  characteristic  forecast  and  activity  of  (what 
may  not  improperly  be  called)  practical  imagination, 
he  hod  made  arrangements  to  meet  every  probable 
contingency.  All  the  shrouds  and  sails  of  the  ship^ 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  its  immediate  manage- 
ment, were  thoroughly  wetted  and  so  rolled  up,  that 
they  were  as  hard  and  as  little  inflammable  as  so 
many  solid  cylinders  of  wood ;  every  sailor  had  his 
appropriate  place  and  function,  and  a  certain  number 
were  appointed  as  the  firemen,  whose  sole  du^  it 
was  to  be  on  the  watch  if  any  part  of  the  vessel 
should  take  fire  r  and  to  these  men  exclusively  the 
charge  of  extinguishing  it  was  committed.  It  was 
already  dark  when  he  brought  his  ship  into  action, 
and  laid  her  alongside  I'Orient.  One  particular  only 
I  shall  add  to  the  known  account  of  the  memorable 
engagement  between  these  ships,  and  tliis  I  received 
from  Sir  Alexander  Ball  himself.  He  had  previooaly 
made  a  combustible  preparation,  but  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  engagement  to  be  expected,  he  had 
purposed  to  reserve  for  the  last  emergency.  But  jmrt 
at  the  time  when,  from  several  symptoms,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  aoon 
strike  to  him,  one  of  the  lieutenants,  without  hie 
knowledge,  threw  in  the  combustible  matter ;  and 
this  it  was  that  occasioned  the  tremendous  explonon 
of  that  vessel,  which,  with  the  deep  silence  and  in- 
terruption of  the  engagement  which  succeeded  to  it, 
has  been  justly  deemed  the  sublimest  war  incident 
recorded  in  history.  Yet  the  incident  which  follow 
ed,  and  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  publicly  made 
known,  is  scarcely  less  impressive,  though  its  iub> 
limity  is  of  a  diflferent  character.  At  the  renewal  oi 
the  battle.  Captain  Ball,  though  his  ship  was  then  oo 
fire  in  three  different  parts,  laid  her  alongside  a 
French  eighty-four:  and  a  second  longer  obstinate 
contest  began.  The  firing  of  the  enemy  having  then  el- 
together  ceased,  and  yet  no  sign  given  of  surrendeTt 
the  semor  lieutenant  came  to  Captain  Ball  and  in* 
formed  him,  that  the  heart*  of  his  men  were  as  good 
as  ever,  but  that  they  were  so  completely  exhauated» 
that  they  were  scarcely  capable  of  lifting  an  aim. 
He  asked,  therefore,  whether,  as  the  enemy  had  now 
ceased  firing,  the  men  might  be  permitted  to  lie 
down  by  their  guns  for  a  short  time.  After  boom 
reflection.  Sir  Alexander  acceded  to  the  proponl, 
taking  of  course  the  proper  precautiona  to  rooae 
them  again  at  the  moment  he  tliought  requisite. 
Accordingly,  with  the  exceptk>o  of  himself,  his  offi- 
coiB,  and  the  appointed  watch,  the  ship's  crew  lay 
down,  each  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  stationed, 
and  slept  for  twenty  minutea.  They  were  thea 
roused;  and  started  up,  as  Sir  Alexander  expresaed 
it,  more  hke  men  out  of  an  ambush  than  from  sleeps 
so  coinstantaneously  did  they  all  obey  the  summone! 
They  recommenced  their  fire,  and  in  a  few  minmai. 
the  enemy  surrendered ;  aiMi  it  was  soon  after  die- 
corered,  that  during  that  interval,  and  almort  im- 
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mediately  after  the  French  ship  had  first  ceased 
firing,  the  crew  had  sunk  down  by  their  guns,  and 
there  slept  almost  by  the  side,  as  it  were,  of  their 
■leeping  enemy. 


ESSAY  V. 


WboM  powers  shed  roaod  him  in  the  eommoo  ifnft. 

Or  niM  eonoeriM,  of  ordinary  life, 

A  eonetaot  influnnoe,  a  peeoliar  grace ; 

Bat  who  if  he  be  cnll'd  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  Join*d 

Great  inui^,  food  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Ii  happy  at  a  lover,  it  attired 

With  tudden  brightneet  like  a  man  intpired ; 

And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keep*  the  law 

Id  ealmneti  made,  and  aees  what  he  foreiaw. 

WORDSWORTH. 


An  accessibility  to  the  sentiments  of  others  oa  sab- 
jects  of  importance  often  accompanies  feeble  minds, 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  a  true  and  constituent  part  of 
(tactical  greatness,  when  it  exists  wholly  free  from 
that  passivenesB  to  impression  which  renders  counsel 
itself  iiyurious  to  certain  characters,  and  from  that 
weakness  of  heart  which,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  is  always  craving  advice.  Exempt  from  all 
such  imperfections,  say  rather  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  excellencifes  that  preclude  them,  this  open- 
ness to  the  influxes  of  good  sense  and  information, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come,  equally 
characterized  both  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  though  each  displayed  it  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  his  natural  temper.  The  former  with  easy  hand 
collected,  as  it  passed  by  him,  whatever  could  add  to 
his  own  stores,  appropriated  what  he  cotild  assimilate, 
and  levied  subsidies  of  knowledge  from  all  the  acd- 
dents  of  social  life  and  familiar  intercourse.  Even  at 
the  jovial  board,  and  in  the  height  of  unrestrained 
merriment,  a  casual  suggestion,  that  flashed  a  new 
light  on  his  mind,  changed  the  boon  companion  into 
the  hero  and  the  man  of  genius ;  and  with  the  most 
graceful  transition  he  would  make  his  company  as 
serious  as  himself.  When  the  taper  of  his  genius 
seemed  extinguished,  it  was  still  surrounded  by  an 
mflammable  atmosphere  of  its  own  and  rekindled  at 
the  first  approach  of  light,  and  not  seldom  at  a  dia- 
tance  which  made  it  seem  to  flame  up  self-revived. 
In  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  same  excellence  was  more 
an  aflUr  of  system :  and  he  would  listen  even  to  weak 
men  with  a  patience,  which,  in  so  careful  an  econo- 
mist of  time,  always  demanded  my  admiration,  aiul 
not  seldom  excited  my  wonder.  It  was  one  of  his 
maxims,  that  a  man  may  suggest  what  he  cannot 
give :  adding  that  a  wild  or  silly  plan  had  more  than 
once,  from  the  vivid  sense,  and  distinct  perception  of 
its  folly,  occasioned  him  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  a  new  light,  or  with  a  clearer  insight  There  is, 
indeed,  a  hopeless  sterility,  a  mere  negation  of  sense 
and  thought,  which,  suggesting  neither  diflbreoce  nor 


contrast,  cannot  even  furnish  hints  for  recollectiaii 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  minds  so  whinsi 
cally  constituted  that  they  may  sometimes  be  profits 
bly  interpreted  by  contraries,  a  procnss  of  which  the 
great  Tycho  Breche  is  said  to  have  availed  himself 
in  the  case  of  the  little  Lackwit,  who  used  to  sit  and 
mutter  at  his  feet  while  he  was  studying.  A  mind 
of  this  sort  we  may  compare  to  a  magnetic  needle, 
the  poles  of  which  had  been  suddenly  reversed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  or  other  more  obscure  accident  of 
nature.  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  to  those 
whose  judgment  or  information  he  respected.  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  did  not  content  himself  with  giving 
aoceoi  and  attention.  No !  he  seldom  failed  of  con- 
sulting them  whenever  the  subject  permitted  any 
disclosure;  and  where  secresy  was  necessary,  he 
well  knew  how  to  acquire  their  opinion  without 
exciting  even  a  coi\jecture  concerning  his  immediate 
olgect. 

Yet,  with  all  this  readiness  of  attention,  and  with 
all  this  zeal  in  collecting  the  sentiments  of  the  well 
informed,  never  was  a  man  more  completely  uninflu- 
enced 1^  authority  than  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  never 
one  who  sought  \em  to  tranquillize  his  own  doubts  by 
the  mere  suflrage  and  coincidence  of  others.  The 
ablest  suggestions  had  no  conclusive  weight  with 
him,  till  he  had  abstracted  the  opinion  from  its  au- 
tlA>r,  till  he  had  reduced  it  into  a  part  of  his  own 
mind.  The  thoughts  of  others  were  always  accept- 
able as  aflbrding  him  at  least  a  chance  of  adding  to 
his  materials  for  reflection ;  but  they  never  directed 
his  judgment,  much  Icm  superseded  it  He  even 
made  a  point  of  guarding  against  additional  confi- 
dence in  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  from  find- 
ing that  a  person  of  talents  had  formed  the  same 
conviction :  unleM  the  person,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nished some  new  argument  or  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  by  a  difllerent  road.  On  the  latter 
circumstance  he  set  an  especial  value,  and,  I  may  al- 
most say,  courted  the  company  and  oonveiaation  of 
those,  whose  pursuits  had  least  resembled  his  own,  if 
he  thought  them  men  of  clear  and  comprehensive 
focultiea.  During  the  period  of  our  intimacy,  scarcely 
a  week  passed  in  which  he  did  not  desire  me  to  think 
on  some  particular  subject,  and  to  give  him  the  result 
in  writing.  Most  frequently  by  the  time  I  had  ful- 
filled his  request,  he  would  have  written  down  his 
own  thoughts,  and  then,  with  the  true  simplicity  of  a 
great  mind,  as  free  from  ostentation,  as  it  was  above 
jealousy,  he  would  collate  the  two  papers  in  my  |Nre- 
senoe,  and  never  expressed  more  pleasure  than  in  the 
few  instances  in  which  I  had  happened  to  light  on  all 
the  arguments  and  points  of  view  which  had  oc- 
curred to  himself,  with  some  additional  reasons  which 
had  escaped  him.  A  single  new  argument  delighted 
him  more  than  the  most  perfect  coincidence,  unlesi^ 
as  before  stated,  the  train  of  thought  had  been  very 
diflerent  from  his  own  and  3ret  just  and  logical.  He 
had  one  qtiality  of  mind,  which  I  have  heard  attrib- 
uted to  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  that  of  deriving  a  keen  plea- 
sure from  clear  and  powerful  reasoning  for  its  own 
sake,  a  quality  in  the  intellect  which  ia  oieaily  eon 
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nactod  with  veracity  and  a  love  of  juttioe  in  the 
moral  chararter.* 

Valuing  in  othera  merits  which  he  himself  po»- 
■ened.  Sir  Alexander  Bali  felt  no  jealous  apprehen- 
sion of  great  talent  Unlike  those  vulgar  functiona- 
ries, whose  place  is  too  big  for  them,  a  truth  which 
they  attempt  to  disguise  from  themselves,  and  yet 
feel,  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  arming  himself 
i^inst  the  natural  superiority  of  genius  by  factitious 
oontempt  and  an  industrious  association  of  extrava- 
^nce  and  impracticability,  with  every  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  routine ;  as  the  geographers  in  the 
middle  ages  used  to  designate  on  their  meagre  maps, 
the  greater  pert  of  the  world,  as  deserts  or  wilder- 
nesses, inhabited  by  griflins  and  chimeras.  Compe- 
tent to  weigh  each  system  or  project  by  its  own  argu- 
ments, he  did  not  need  these  preventive  charms  and 
cautionary  amulets  against  delusion.  He  endeavored 
to  make  talent  instrumental  to  his  purposes  in  whaU 
ever  shape  it  appeared,  and  with  whatever  imperfeo- 
iions  it  might  be  accompanied ;  but  wherever  talent 
was  blended  with  morel  worth,  he  sought  it  out, 
loved  and  cherished  it  If  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  preserve  his  life,  and  to  place  him  on  the  same 
course  on  which  Nelson  ran  his  race  of  glory,  there 
are  two  points  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would 
moat  closely  have  resembled  his  illustrious  friend. 
The  first  is,  that  in  his  enterprises  and  engagements 
he  wo'uld  have  thought  nothing  done,  till  all  had  been 
done  that  %va8  possible : 

**  Nil  actam  reputaos,  u  quid  tupemset  agendum.** 

The  second,  that  he  would  have  called  forth  all  the 
talent  and  virtue  that  existed  within  his  sphere  of 
influence,  and  created  a  band  of  heroea,  a  gradation 
of  officero,  strong  in  head  and  strong  in  heart,  worthy 
to  have  been  his  companions  and  his  successors  in 
&me  and  public  usefulness. 

Never  was  greater  discernment  shown  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  fit  agent,  than  when  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
was  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Malta  to  intercept  the 
supplies  destined  for  the  French  garrison,  and  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  French  commanders, 
and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  so  basely 
betrayed  into  their  power.  Encouraged  by  the  well- 
timed  promines  of  the  English  captain,  the  Maltese 
rose  through  all  their  casals  (or  country  towns)  and 


*  ft  mny  not  be  amiM  to  add,  that  the  pleasure  from  the 
prrcrpiinn  of  truth  woaco  well  poiied  and  regulated  by  the 
rquni  or  greater  deliffht  in  utility,  that  his  love  or  real  accu- 
racy was  accompanied  with  a  proportionate  dislike  of  ihat 
hollow  Appearance  of  it,  which  may  be  produced  by  turns  of 
phrah-e.  words  placed  in  balanced  antith«*ais,  and  those  epi- 
frammniic  points  that  pass  for  subtle  and  luminous  distine- 
tionii  with  ordinary  readi>rB.  but  are  most  commonly  translata- 
ble into  mem  truisms  or  trivialities,  if  indeed  they  cootaiu  any 
roeanioK  at  all.  Having  observed  in  some  casual  conversation, 
that  ihoagb  there  wore  doubtless  mag»e»  of  matter  uoorgan- 
iscd.  T  saw  no  ground  for  asserting  a  mass  of  aoorgaoised 
matter;  Sir  A.  B.  paused  and  then  aaid  to  ane.  with  Ihat 
frank nens  of  manner  which  made  his  very  rebukes  gratifying, 
"The  distinction  is  just ;  and  now  I  understand  yon,  abun- 
dantly obvious;  but  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  inveniiag  a 
puzzle  of  words  to  make  it  appear  olhexwiss.*'  1  trast  Ilia 
tsboke  was  aot  knt  oa  saa. 
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themselves  comtnenced  the  work  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, by  storming  the  citadel  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Malta,  and  the  central  height 
of  the  island.  Without  discipline,  without  a  military 
leader,  and  almost  without  arms,  these  breve  peasants 
succeeded,  and  destroyed  the  French  garrison  by 
throwing  them  over  the  battlements  into  the  trencli 
of  the  citadel.  In  the  course  of  this  blockade,  and  ol 
the  tedious  siege  of  Vallette,  Sir  Alexander  BalldiM- 
played  all  that  strength  of  character,  that  variety  and 
veiaatility  of  talent,  and  that  sagacity,  derived  in  part 
from  habitual  circumspection,  but  which,  when  the 
occasion  demanded  it,  appeared  intuitive  and  like  an 
instinct ;  at  the  union  of  which,  in  the  same  man,  one 
of  our  oldest  naval  commanders  once  told  me,  "  he 
could  never  exhaust  his  wonder."  The  citizens  of 
Valletto  were  fond  of  relating  their  astonishment,  and 
that  of  the  French,  at  Captain  Ball's  ship  wintering 
at  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns,  in  a  depth  of 
fathom  unexampled,  on  the  assured  impracticability 
of  which  the  garrison  bad  rested  their  main  hope  oi' 
regular  supplies.  Nor  can  I  forget,  or  remember 
without  some  portion  of  my  original  feeling,  the  so- 
lemn enthusiasm  with  which  a  venerable  old  man, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  distant  casals,  showed  me  the 
sea  coombe,  where  their  father  Ball  (for  so  they 
commonly  called  him)  first  landed ;  and  aHerwards 
pointed  out  the  very  place,  on  which  he  first  stepped 
on  their  island,  while  the  cotmtenances  of  his  towns- 
men, who  accompanied  him,  gave  lively  proofs,  that 
the  old  man's  enthusiasm  was  the  representative  of 
the  common  feeling. 

There  is  no  reason  fo  suppose,  that  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  was  at  any  time  chargeable  with  that  weakness 
so  frequent  in  Englishmen,  and  so  injurious  to  our 
interests  abroad,  of  despising  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  of  losing  all  ^eir  good  qualities  in  their 
vices,  of  making  no  allowance  for  those  vices,  from 
their  religious  or  political  impediments,  and  still  more 
of  mistaking  for  vices,  a  mere  difference  of  manners 
and  customs.  But  if  ever  he  had  any  of  this  errone- 
ous feeling,  he  completely  freed  himself  from  it,  by 
living  among  the  Maltese  during  their  arduous  trials, 
as  long  as  the  French  continued  masters  of  the  capi- 
tal. He  witnessed  their  virtues,  and  learnt  to  under- 
stand in  what  various  shapes  and  even  disguises  the 
valuable  parts  of  human  nature  may  exist  In  many 
individuals,  whose  littleness  and  meanness  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life  would  have  stamped 
them  at  once  as  contemptible  aikl  worthless,  with  or* 
dinary  Englishmen,  he  had  found  such  virtues  of  die- 
interested  patriotism,  fortitude,  and  self-denial  as 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  ancient  Roman. 

There  exists  in  England,  a  ^enttonan/y  character, 
a  gentlemanly  feeling,  very  diflferent  even  from  that, 
which  is  the  most  like  it  the  character  of  a  well-born 
Spaniard,  and  unexampled  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
'This  feeling  probably  originated  in  the  fortunate  cir> 
cumstance.  that  the  titles  of  our  English  nobility  Ibl- 
low  the  law  of  their  property,  and  are  inherited  by 
the  eldest  sons  only.    From  this  source,  under  the  in 

Ifluencea  of  our  constitution,  and  of  our  astoniahibg 
trade,  it  haa  diffuaed  iteelf  in  difierent  modifietliani 
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tfaiODgh  the  whole  coantry.  The  uniibnnity  of  our 
6rtm  among  all  chuMt  above  that  of  the  day  laborer, 
while  it  has  authorized  all  clanee  to  aietiine  the  ap- 
pearance of  gentlemen,  has  at  the  same  time  inspired 
the  wish  to  conform  their  manners,  and  still  more 
their  ordinary  actions  in  social  interoourae,  to  their 
notions  of  the  gentlemanly,  the  most  commonly  re- 
ceived attribute  of  which  character,  is  a  certain  gen- 
erosity in  trifles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  lower  claaes  on  the  higher.  occasiMied 
and  favored  by  this  resemblance  in  exteriors,  by  this 
absence  of  any  cognizable  marks  of  distinction,  have 
rendered  each  class  more  reserved  and  jealous  in 
their  general  communion,  and  far  more  than  our  cli- 
mate, or  natural  temper,  have  caused  that  haughti- 
ness and  reserve  in  our  outward  dem^uM>r,  which  is 
so  generally  complained  of  among  fbreignen.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  gentle- 
manly feeling :  I  respect  it  under  all  its  forms  and  va- 
rieties, from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  gentlemen 
in  the  one-shilling  gallery.  It  is  always  the  ornament  of 
virtue,  and  oftentimes  a  support ;  but  it  is  a  wretched 
substitute  for  it  Its  worth,  as  a  moral  good,  is  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  iti  value,  as  a  social  ad  vantage. 
These  observations  are  not  irrelevant;  for  to  the 
want  of  reflection,  that  this  diffusion  of  gentlemanly 
feeling  among  us,  is  not  the  growth  of  our  moral  ex- 
cellence, but  the  effect  of  various  accidental  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  England;  to  our  not  considering 
that  it  is  unreasonable  and  uncharitable  to  expect  the 
same  consequences,  where  the  same  causes  have  not 
existed  to  produce  them ;  and,  lastly,  to  our  proneneM 
to  regard  the  absence  of  this  character  (which,  as  I 
have  before  said,  does,  for  the  greater  pert,  and,  in 
the  common  apprehension,  consist  in  a  certain  frank- 
nem  and  generosity  in  the  detail  of  action)  as  decisive 
against  the  sum  total  of  personal  or  national  worth ; 
we  must,  I  am  convinced,  attribute  a  large  portion  of 
that  conduct,  which  in  many  instances  has  left  the  in- 
habitants of  countries  conquered  or  apfnopriated  by 
Great  Britain,  doubtful  whether  the  various  solid  ad- 
vantages which  they  derived  from  our  (Hotectioo  and 
just  government,  were  not  bought  deariy  by  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  their  feelings  and  prejudices,  by 
the  contemptuous  and  insolent  demeanor  of  the  En- 
glish as  individuals.  The  reader  who  bears  this  re- 
mark in  mind,  will  meet,  in  the  ooune  of  this  narra- 
tion, more  than  one  passage  that  will  serve  as  its 
oomment  and  illustration. 

It  was,  I  know,  a  general  opinion  among  the  En- 
glish in  the  Mediterranean,  that  Sr  Alexander  Ball 
thought  too  well  of  the  Maltese,  and  did  not  share  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  Britons,  concerning  their  ovim  supe- 
fiori^.  To  the  former  part  of  the  charge,  I  shall  only 
reply  at  present,  that  a  more  venial,  and  almost  desi- 
lable  fiiult,  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  a  governor, 
tfuin  that  of  a  strong  attachment  to  the  people  whom 
he  was  sent  to  govern.  The  latter  part  of  the  charge 
ia  Also,  if  we  are  to  understand  by  it,  that  he  did  not 
think  his  countrymen  superior  on  the  whole  to  other 
nations  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  true,  as  far  as  relates  to 
bm  belief,  that  the  English  thought  themselves  still 
kttter  Ifaao  they  an;  that  they  dwell  oo,  and  ent- 


gerated  their  natioittl  virtues  and  weighed  them  bf 
the  opposite  ffices  of  foreigners,  instead  of  the  virfim 
which  those  foreigners  possessed,  and  they  them- 
selves wanted.  Above  all,  as  statesmen,  we  mat 
consider  qualities  by  their  practical  uses.  Thus— he 
entertained  no  doubt,  that  the  English  were  superior 
to  all  others  in  the  kind,  and  the  degree  of  their  coo- 
rsge,  which  is  marked  by  for  greater  enthusismi, 
than  the  courage  of  the  Germans  and  northern  ns- 
tioos,  and  by  a  for  greater  steadiness  and  selPsubsis- 
tence,  than  that  of  the  French.  It  is  more  closely 
connected  with  the  character  of  the  individuai  The 
Goursge  of  an  English  army  (he  used  to  say)  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  coursge  which  the  individual  sol- 
diers bring  with  them  to  it,  rather  than  of  that  which 
they  derive  from  it  This  remark  of  Sir  Alexander's 
was  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind,  when  I  viras  at  Na- 
ples. A  Russian  and  an  English  regiment  were 
drawn  up  together  in  the  same  square — ''See,'*  said 
the  Neapolitan  to  me,  who  had  mistaken  me  for  one 
of  hb  countrymen,  ''there  is  but  one  face  in  that 
whole  regiment  while  in  that*  (pointing  to  tAe  Em- 
glish)  «*  every  seedier  has  a  face  of  his  own."  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  qualities  scarcely  less  requisite 
to  the  completion  of  the  military  character,  in  which 
Sir  A.  did  not  hesitate  to  think  the  English  inferior  lo 
the  continental  nations :  as  for  instance,  both  in  the 
power  and  the  disposition  to  endure  privations ;  in 
the  friendly  temper  necessary,  when  troops  of  d^^ 
ent  nations  are  to  act  in  concert ;  in  their  obedience 
to  the  regulations  of  their  commanding  officeni,  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coon- 
tries  through  which  they  are  marching ;  as  well  as  in 
many  other  points,  not  immediately  connected  with 
their  conduct  in  the  field ;  and,  above  alL  in  sobriety 
and  temperance.  During  the  siege  of  Vallette,  espe- 
cially during  the  sore  distress  to  which  the  besiegeis 
were  for  some  time  exposed  from  the  failure  of  provi 
sion.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  had  an  ample  opportunity 
of  observing  and  weighing  the  separate  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  native,  and  of  the  English  troops ; 
and  surely  since  the  publication  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
campaign,  there  can  be  no  just  offence  taken,  though 
I  should  say,  that  before  the  walls  of  Vallette,  ss 
well  as  in  the  plains  of  Gallicia,  an  indignant  com- 
mander might,  with  too  great  propriety,  have  ad- 
dressed the  English  soldiery  in  the  words  of  an  old 
Dramatist — 

Will  rem  11111  ow«  f  oor  riitaet  to  yoar  beDisiT 
And  oslf  then  think  nobly  when  y'  are  fall  1 
Doth  fodder  keep  yon  honeit  t    Aie  yon  bed 
When  out  of  fleih  t   And  think  yoa  *t  •■  exeoie 
Of  Tile  and  ifnoainioiM  setions,  thst 
Y'  are  lean  and  ont  of  likins  1 

GARTWRIOIfrS  LtM** 


From  the  first  insurrectionary  movement  to  the 
final  departure  of  the  French  from  the  Island,  though 
the  civil  and  military  powers  and  the  whole  of  the 
Island,  save  Vallette,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  pea- 
santry, not  a  single  act  of  excess  can  be  charged 
against  the  Maltese,  if  we  except  the  nzing  of  one 
house  at  Civita  Vecchia  belonging  to  a  notorioos  and 
abandjoned  traitor,  tha  creatare  and  hireling  of  tht 
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French.  In  no  instance  did  they  injure,  ineult,  or 
plunder,  any  one  of  the  native  nobility,  or  employ 
even  the  appearance  of  force  toward  them,  except  in 
the  collection  of  the  lead  and  iron  from  their  hooiei 
and  gardens,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  bul- 
lets: and  this  very  appearance  was  assumed  from 
the  generous  wish  to  shelter  the  nobles  from  the  re- 
sentment of  the  French,  should  the  patriotic  eflbrts 
of  the  peasantry  prove  unsuccessful.  At  the  dire 
command  of  famine  the  Maltese  troopi  did  indeed 
once  force  their  way  to  the  ovens,  in  which  the  bread 
lor  the  British  soldiery  was  baked,  and  were  clamor- 
ous that  an  equal  division  should  be  made.  I  men- 
tion this  unpleasant  circumstance,  because  it  brought 
into  proof  the  firmness  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  char- 
acter, his  presence  of  mind,  and  generous  disregard 
of  danger  and  personal  responsibiUty,  where  the  sla- 
very or  emancipation,  the  misery  or  the  happiness, 
of  an  innocent  and  patriotic  people  were  involved ; 
and  because  his  conduct  in  this  exigency  evinced, 
that  his  general  habits  of  drcumspection  and  delibe- 
ration were  the  result  of  wisdom  and  complete  self- 
possession,  and  not  the  easy  virtues  of  a  spirit  consti- 
tutionally timorous  and  hesitating.  He  was  sitting 
at  table  with  the  principal  British  officers,  when  a 
certain  general  addressed  him  in  strong  and  violent 
terms  concerning  this  outrage  of  the  Maltese,  re- 
minding him  of  the  necessity  of  exerting  his  com- 
manding influence  in  the  present  case,  or  the  conse- 
quence must  be  taken.  '*  What,"  replied  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball,  "  would  you  have  us  do  ?  Would  you 
have  us  threaten  death  to  men  dying  with  famine  f 
Can  you  suppose  that  the  hazard  of  being  shot  will 
weigh  with  whole  regiments  acting  under  a  common 
necessity?  Does  not  the  extremity  of  hunger  take 
away  all  difference  between  men  and  animals  ?  and 
is  it  not  as  absurd  to  appeal  to  the  prudence  of  a 
body  of  men  starving,  as  to  a  herd  of  famished 
wolves  ?  ^o,  general,  I  will  not  degrade  myself  or 
outrage  humanity  by  menacing  famine  with  massa- 
cre !  More  efllectual  means  must  be  taken."  With 
these  words  he  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  having 
first  consulted  with  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  he  de- 
termined at  his  own  rifik  on  a  step,  which  the  ex- 
treme necessity  warranted,  and  which  the  conduct 
of  the  Neapolitan  court  amply  justified.  For  this 
court,  though  terror-stricken  by  the  French,  was  still 
actuated  by  hatred  to  the  English,  and  a  jealousy  of 
their  power  in  the  Mediterranean :  and  this  in  so 
strange  and  senselcn  a  manner,  that  we  must  join 
the  extremes  of  imbecility  and  treachery  in  the  same 
cabinet,  in  order  to  find  it  comprehensible  *    Though 

*  It  cannot  bo  doubted,  that  the  aoverei^  himself  was  kept 
in  a  atate  ordeluaion.  Both  hia  anderatandlng  and  hia  moral 
prineiplea  are  far  better  than  could  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  infamous  mode  of  his  education :  if  indeed  the  sjs- 
tematic  preclusion  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  his  passions,  adopted  bf  the  Spanish  court  for 
the  purposes  of  preserring  him  dependent,  can  be  called  by 
the  name  of  education.  Of  the  other  influencing  persons  in 
the  Neapolitan  guvemment,  Mr.  LtekU  baa  given  us  a  true 
and  lively  account.  It  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
present  narration,  if  the  reader  should  have  previously  pe- 
rused Mr.  I^kie*»  pamphlet  on  the  stale  of  Sicily :  the  facta 
which  I  shaU  have  occasion  to  meotioa  hereafter  win  reeipro- 
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the  very  existence  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  a  natioiii 
depended  wholly  and  exclusively  on  British  support, 
though  the  royal  fiimily  owed  their  personal  safety  to 
the  British  fleet ;  though  not  only  their  dominicms  and 
their  rank,  but  the  liberty  and  even  the  lives  of  Fei^ 
dinand  and  his  family,  were  interwoven  with  our 
success;  yet  with  an  infatuation  scarcely  credible, 
the  most  aflfecting  representations  of  the  distress  of 
the  besiegers,  and  of  the  utter  insecunty  of  Sicily  if 
the  French  remained  possessora  of  Malta,  were 
treated  with  neglect ;  and  the  urgent  remonstrancea 
for  the  permission  of  importing  com  from  Messina, 
were  answered  only  by  sanguinary  edicts  precluding 
all  supply.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  sent  for  his  senior 
lieutenant,  and  gave  him  ordera  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  port  of  Messina,  and  there  to  seize  and 
bring  with  him  to  Malta  the  ships  laden  with  corn, 
of  the  number  of  which  Sir  Alexander  had  received 
accurate  information.  These  orden  were  executed 
without  delay,  to  the  great  delight  and  proflt  of  the 
ship  owners  and  proprietors ;  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  siege  was  removed ;  and  the  author  of  the  mea- 
sure waited  in  calmness  for  the  consequences  that 
might  result  to  himself  personally.  But  not  a  com- 
plaint, not  a  murmur  proceeded  from  the  court  of 
Naples.  The  sole  result  was,  that  the  governor  of 
Malta  became  an  especial  object  of  its  hatred,  its  fear, 
and  its  respect 

The  whole  of  this  tedious  siege,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  signing  of  the  capitulation,  called  forth 
into  constant  activity  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  vir- 
tues of  a  commanding  mind ;  virtues  of  no  show  or 
splendor  in  the  vulgar  apprehension,  yet  more  infal- 
lible characteristics  of  true  greatness  than  the  most 
unequivocal  displays  of  enterprise  aixl  active  dariiqf. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball'a 
patience,  forbearance,  and  inflexible  constancy  were 
not  put  to  the  severest  trial.  He  had  not  only  to  re- 
move the  misunderstandings  that  arose  between  the 
Maltese  themselves,  and  to  organise  their  eflbrts ;  he 
was  likewise  engaged  in  the  more  difficult  and  on- 
thankful  task  of  counteracting  the  weariness,  discmi- 
tent,  and  despcmdency  of  his  own  countrymen — a  task 
however,  which  he  accomplished  by  management 
and  address,  and  an  alternation  of  real  firmness  with 
apparent  yielding.  During  many  months  he  remain- 
ed the  only  Englishman  who  did  not  think  the  siege 
hopeless  and  the  object  worthless.  He  often  spoke 
of  the  time  in  which  he  resided  at  the  country-seat 
of  the  grand  master  at  St.  Antonio,  four  miles  from 
Vallette,  as  perhaps  the  roost  trying  period  of  his  life. 
For  some  weeks  Captain  Vivian  was  his  sole  Eng- 
lish companion,  of  whom,  as  his  partner  in  anxiety, 
he  always  expressed  himself  with  aflectionate  esteem. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball's  presence  was  absolutely  necee- 
sary  to  the  Maltese,  who,  accustomed  to  be  governed 
by  him,  became  incapable  of  acting  in  concert  widi* 
out  his  immediate  influence.  In  the  out-burst  of  popo- 


cally  confirm  and  be  confirmed  by  the  documents  fomished  io 
that  most  interesting  work  :  in  which  I  see  but  one  blemish 
of  importance,  namely,  that  the  author  appears  too  freqoeirtlf 

to  consider  justico  and  true  policy  aa  capable  of  beioc 

trsdiitiogaiihed. 
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kr  emotion,  the  impalse,  which  produoee  an  insurrec- 
tion, is  for  a  brief  while  its  tufficient  pilot :  the  at- 
traction constitutes  the  cohesion,  and  the  common  pro- 
vocation, supplying  an  immediate  object,  not  only 
unites,  but  directs,  the  multitude.    But  this  first  im- 
pulse had  passed  away,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was 
the  one  individual  who  possessed  the  general  confi- 
dence.   On  him  they  relied  with  implicit  fiiith :  and 
even  after  they  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  BriU 
ish  government  and  protection,  it  was  still  remarka- 
ble with  what  child-like  helplcssncw  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  applying  to  him,  even  in  their  private 
concerns.    It  seemed  as  if  they  thought  him  made  on 
purpose  to  think  for  them  all.   Yet  his  situation  at  St 
Antonio  was  (Hie  of  great  peril :  and  he  attributed  his 
preservation  to  the  dejection,  which  had  now  begun 
to  prey  on  the  spirits  of  the  French  garrison,  and 
which  rendered  them  unenterprising  and  almost  pas- 
nve,  aided  by  the  dread  which  the  nature  of  the 
country  inspired.  For  subdivided  as  it  was  into  small 
fields,  scarcely  laiger  than  a  cottage-garden,  and  each 
of  these  little  squares  of  land  enclosed  with  substan- 
tial stone  walls*;  these  too  from  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  fields  perfectly  level,  rising  in  tiers  above 
each  other;  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
ialand  was  an  efllective  fortification  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  annoyance  and  ofiensive  warfare.    Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball  exerted  himself  successfully  in  procuring 
information  respecting  the  state  and  temper  of  the 
garrison,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  and  the 
almost  universal  fidelity  of  the  Maltese,  contrived  that 
the  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  French  should  be  in  truth 
lus  own  most  confidential  agents.    He  had  already 
given  splendid  prooft  that  he  could  out-fight  them; 
but  here,  and  in  his  aAer  di(domatio  intercourse  pre- 
Tious  to  the  recommencement  of  the  war,  he  likewise 
CNit-witted  them.    He  once  told  me  with  a  smile,  as 
we  were  conversing  on  the  practice  of  laying  wagers, 
that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  final 
perseverance  in  the  siege  was  not  a  little  indebted  to 
several  valuable  bets  of  his  own,  he  well  knowing 
at  the  time,  and  from  information  which  himself  alone 
possessed,  that  he  should  certainly  lose  them.    Yet 
this  artifice  had  a  considerable  efllect  in  suspending 
the  impatience  of  the  oflicers,  and  in  supplying  topics 
for  dispute  and  conversation.    At  length,  however, 
the  two  French  frigates,  the  sailing  of  which  had  been 
the  subjeCi  of  these  wagers,  left  the  great  harbor  on 
the  84th  of  August,  1800,  with  a  part  of  the  garrison : 
and  one  of  them  soon  became  a  prize  to  the  English. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  related  to  me  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  the  escape  of  the  other ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  them  with  sufllcient  accuracy  to  dare 
repeat  them  in  this  place.    On  the  15th  of  September 
following,  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  after  a 
blockade  of  two  yean  the  English  obtained  possession 
of  Vallette,  and  remained  masters  of  the  whole  island 
and  its  dependencies. 

Anxious  not  to  give  ofience,  but  more  anxious  to 

communicate  the  truth,  it  is  not  without  pain  that  I 

find  myself  under  ttie  moral  obligation  of  remonstrat- 

mg  against  the  silence  concerning  Sir  Alexander  Ball's 

tervicea  or  the  transfer  of  them  to  othen.  Mora  than 


once  has  the  latter  n>used  my  indignation  in  the  n^ 
ported  speeches  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  ai  lb 
the  former,  I  need  only  state  that  in  Rees's  Cyclo|» 
dia  there  is  an  historical  article  of  considerable  length 
cmder  the  word  Malta,  in  which  Sir  Alexander's 
name  does  not  once  occur !    During  a  residence  of 
eighteen  months  in  that  island,  I  possessed  and  avail- 
ed myself  of  the  best  possible  means  of  information, 
not  only  from  eye-witnesses,  but  likewise  from  the 
principal  agents  themselves.    And  I  now  thus  pub- 
licly and  unequivocally  assert,  that  to  Sir  A.  Ballpre- 
eminenUif — and  if  I  had  said,  to  Sir  A.  Ball  alone,  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  word  under  such  circumstances 
would  bear  me  out — the  capture  and  the  preservation 
of  Malta  was  owing,  with  every  blessing  that  a  pow- 
erful mind  and  a  wise  heart  could  confer  on  iti  docile 
and  grateful  inhabitants.    With  a  similar  pain  I  pro- 
ceed to  avow  my  sentiments  on  this  capitulatioo,  bf 
which  Malta  vras  delivered  up  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  allies,  without  the  least  mention  made  of  the 
Maltese.    With  a  warmth  honorable  both  to  his  hesd 
and  his  heart.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  pleaded,  as  not  leas  a 
pcnnt  of  sound  policy  than  of  plain  justice,  that  the 
Maltese,  by  some  representatives,  should  be  made  a 
party  in  the  capitulation,  and  a  joint  subscriber  in  the 
signature.    They  had  never  been  the  slaves  or  the 
property  of  the  knights  of  St  John,  but  freemen  and 
the  true  landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  which,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, hod  been  vested  in  that  order;  yet  checked 
by  the  rights  and  influences  of  the  clergy  and  the  na- 
tive nobility,  and  by  the  custmns  and  ancient  lai/iv  of 
the  island.    This  trust  the  knights  had,  with  the 
blackest  treason  and  the  most  profligate  perjury,  be- 
trayed and  abandoned.    The  right  of  government  of 
course  reverted  to  the  landed  proprietors  and  the 
clergy.    Animated  by  a  just  sense  of  this  right,  the 
Maltese  had  risen  of  their  own  accord,  had  centr- 
ed for  it  in  defiance  of  death  and  danger,  had  fought 
bravely,  and  eiMlured  patiently.    Without  undervalu- 
ing the  military  assistance  afterwards  furnished  by 
Great  Britain  (though  how  scanty  this  was  before  the 
arrival  of  General  Pigot  is  well  known.)  it  remained 
undeniable,  that  the  Maltese  had  taken  the  greatest 
shore  both  in  the  fatigues  and  in  the  privations  con- 
sequent on  the  siege ;  and  that  had  not  the  greatest 
virtues  and  the  most  exemplary  fidelity  been  uniform 
ly  displayed  by  them,  the  English  troops  (they  not  be- 
ing more  numerous  than  they  had  been  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  two  years)  could  not  possibly  have  re- 
mained before  the  fortifications  of  Vallette,  defended 
as  that  city  was  by  a  French  garrison,  that  greatly 
outnumbered  the  British  besiegers.    Still  less  could 
there  have  been  the  least  hope  of  ultimate  success; 
as  if  any  part  of  the  Maltese  peasantry  had  beeu 
friendly  to  the  French,  or  even  indififerent,  if  they  had 
not  all  indeed  been  most  zealous  and  penevering  in 
their  hostility  towards  them,  it  would  have  been  im 
practicable  so  to  blockade  that  island  as  to  have  pr 
eluded  the  arrival  of  supplies.    If  the  siege  had  pro- 
ved unsuccessful,  the  Maltese  were  well  aware  that 
they  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  which  re 
^aiv^ge  and  wouiKied  pride  could  dictate  to  an  unprin* 
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cipled,  rapacioua,  and  sanguinary  soldiery ;  and  now 
that  success  has  crowned  their  eflR>rt8,  is  this  to  be 
their  reward,  that  their  own  allia  are  to  bargain  (or 
them  M  ith  the  French  as  for  a  herd  of  slaves,  whom 
the  French  had  before  purchased  from  a  former  pro- 
prietor? If  it  be  urged,  that  there  is  no  established 
government  in  Malta,  is  it  not  equally  true,  that 
through  the  whole  population  of  the  island  there  is 
not  a  single  dissentient?  and  thus  that  the  chief  incon- 
venience, which  an  established  authority  is  to  obvi- 
ate, is  virtually  removed  by  the  admitted  fact  of  their 
unanimity  ?  And  have  they  not  a  bishop,  and  a  dig- 
nified clergy,  their  judges  and  municipal  magistrates, 
who  were  at  all  times  sharers  in  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  now,  supported  by  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  the  inhabitants,  have  a  rightful  claim  to  be 
considered  as  its  representatives  ?  Will  it  not  be  o£- 
tener  said  than  answered,  that  the  main  diflerence  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  injustice  rests  in  thb 
point  alone,  that  the  French  seized  on  the  Maltese 
without  any  previous  pretences  of  fiiendship,  while 
the  English  procured  possession  of  the  island  by  means 
of  their  friendly  promises,  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  natives  afibrded  in  confident  reliance  on  these 
promises  ?  The  impolicy  of  refusing  the  signature  on 
the  part  of  the  Maltese  was  equally  evident :  since 
such  refusal  could  answer  no  one  purpose  but  that 
of  alienating  their  afiections  by  a  wanton  insult  to 
their  feelings.  For  the  Maltese  were  not  only  ready 
but  desirous  and  eager  to  place  themselves  at  the 
same  time  under  British  protection,  to  take  the  oaths 
of  loyalty  as  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge their  island  to  belong  to  it.  These  repre- 
sentations, however,  were  over-ruled :  and  I  dare  af^ 
firm,  from  my  own  experience  in  the  Mediterranean, 
that  our  conduct  in  this  instance  added  to  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  at  Corsica,  Minorca, 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  often  referred  to  by  men  of 
reflection  in  Sicily,  who  have  more  than  once  said  to 
me, "  a  connection  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  con- 
sequent extension  and  security  of  our  commerce,  are 
indeed  great  blessings:  but  who  can  rely  on  their 
permanence  ?  or  that  we  shall  not  be  made  to  pay 
bitterly  for  our  zeal  as  partisans  of  England,  when- 
ever it  shall  suit  its  plans  to  deliver  us  back  to  our 
old  opprecson?" 


ESSAY  VI. 


The  way  of  anrieat  ordnance,  though  It  winds, 

!■  yet  no  devious  way.    Siraif  ht  forward  ffoos 

The  lit htning's  path ;  and  straieht  the  fearful  path 

or  the  cannon-bHll.    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shatterinc  what  it  reaches. 

My  son!  the  road,  the  human  being  travels. 

That  on  which  Blenaing  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 

The  river*s  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings. 

Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vinos. 

Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property  ! 

. ^There  exists 

Aa  higher  than  the  warrior's  vxocUenee. 

WALLBN8TEIN. 


Captain  Baud's  services  in  Malta  were  booored 
with  his  sovereign's  approbation,  transmitted  in  a 
letter  from  the  Secretory  Dundos,  and  with  a  barao- 
etcy.  A  thousand  potmds  *  were  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  be  paid  him  from  the  Maltese  treasury. 
The  best  and  most  appropriate  addition  to  the  a|^ 
plause  of  his  king  and  his  country,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  found  in  the  feelings  and  faithful  aflection  of 
the  Maltese.  The  enthusiasm  manifested  in  reveren- 
tial gestures  and  shouts  of  triumph  whenever  their 
friend  and  deliverer  appeared  in  public,  was  the  u(* 
terance  of  a  deep  feeling,  and  in  no  viise  the  mert 
ebullition  of  animal  sensibility ;  which  is  not  indeed 
a  part  of  the  Maltese  character.  The  truth  of  this 
observation  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  person,  who 
has  witnessed  the  religious  processions  in  honor  of 
the  favorite  saints,  both  at  Vollette  and  at  Messina  or 
Polermo,  and  who  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  the  apparent  apathy,  or  at  least  the 
perfect  sobriety,  of  the  Maltese,  and  the  fanatical 
agitations  of  the  Sicilian  populace.  Among  the  lat- 
ter each  man's  soul  seems  hardly  c<Mitainable  in  his 
body,  like  a  prisoner,  whose  jail  is  on  fire,  flying  mod^ 
ly  ircHn  one  barred  outlet  to  another ;  while  the  fiv- 
mer  might  suggest  the  suspicion,  that  their  bodifOi 
were  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  some  slumber 
with  their  understandings.  But  their  political  de- 
liverance was  a  thing  that  came  home  to  their  hearts^ 
and  intertwined  with  their  roost  impassioned  recd- 
lectioDs,  personal  and  patriotic  To  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  exclusively  the  Maltese  themselves  attributed 
their  emancipation:  on  him  too  they  rested  their 
hopes  of  the  future.  Whenever  he  appeared  in 
Vallette,  the  passengers  on  each  side,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  street,  stopped  and  remained  un- 
covered till  he  had  passed :  the  very  clamors  of  the 
market-place  were  hushed  at  his  entrance,  and  then 
exchanged  for  shouts  of  joy  and  welcome.  Even  aP 
ter  the  lapse  of  years  he  never  appeared  in  any  one 
of  their  casals,!  which  did  not  lie  in  the  direct  rood 


*  I  searoe  know  whether  it  be  worth  msnUooiog,  that  tUs 
■om  remained  uodemanded  till  the  spring  of  the  year  180S: 
at  which  time  the  writer  of  these  sketches,  during  an  exami- 
nation of  the  treasury  accounts,  observed  the  circumstases 
and  ndieed  it  to  the  Governor,  who  bad  suflered  it  to  esesps 
ahogetber  from  his  mesoory.  for  tb«  latter  years  at  leak. 
The  value  attached  to  the  present  by  the  receiver,  must  havs 
depended  on  his  construction  of  its  purpose  and  meaning : 
for  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  tho  sum  was  not  a  moiatf 
of  what  Sir  Alexander  had  expended  from  his  private  fortnas 
during  the  blockade.  His  immediate  appointment  to  the 
government  of  the  island,  so  earnestly  prayed  for  by  the 
Maltese,  would  doubtless  have  furnished  a  less  questionaUs 
proof  that  his  services  were  as  highly  estimated  by  the  min- 
istry as  they  were  graeioosly  aeeepted  by  bb  sovereign.  Bat 
this  was  withheld  as  long  as  it  remained  possible  to  doubt, 
whether  great  talents,  joined  to  local  experience,  and  the 
confidence  and  aflection  of  the  inhabitants,  miiiht  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  person  entrusted  with  that  governmeat 
Crimen  ingrati  animi  quod  magnis  Ingeniis  baud  raro  ohjiel- 
tor,  svpius  nil  aliud  est  quam  perspicacia  quadam  in  esMtssi 
beneficii  collati. Ses  WALLENSTEIN,  Part  I. 

t  It  was  the  Governor's  custom  to  visit  every  cval  through- 
out the  island  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  course  of  each  sass- 
mer ;  and  during  my  residence  there,  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  his  constant,  and  most  oAen,  bis  only  eompaoisa* 
ia  these  rides;  to  which  I  <mi^  wwub^'C  '^»\9issf$m^^b* 
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between  Vallette  and  St  Antonio,  his  suramer  reai* 
dence,  but  the  women  and  children,  with  such  of  the 
men  who  were  not  at  labor  in  their  fields,  fell  into 
ranks,  and  followed,  or  preceded  him,  singing  the 
Maltese  song  which  had  been  made  in  his  honor,  and 
which  was  scarcely  less  familiar  to  the  Inhatntants 
of  Malta  and  Goza,  than  God  save  the  King  to 
Britona  When  he  went  to  the  gate  through  the  city^ 
the  young  men  refrained  talking ;  and  the  aged  arose 
and  Mtood  up.  When  the  ear  heard,  tfien  it  blessed 
him ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to 
him :  because  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  those  that  had  none  to  help  them.  7%« 
blessing  of  them  that  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
him ;  ar^  he  caused  the  widow*s  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

These  feelings  were  afterwards  amply  justified  by 
his  administration  of  the  government ;  and  the  very 
accesses  of  their  gratitude  on  their  first  deliverance 
proved,  in  the  end,  only  to  be  acknowledgments  an- 
tedated. For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  the 
French,  the  distr^s  was  so  general  and  so  severe, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  classes  became 
mendicants,  and  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares 
of  Vallette  still  retains  the  name  of  the  "  Mr  Man- 
glare  Stairs,*'  from  the  crowd  who  used  there  to  as- 
sail the  ears  of  passengers  with  cries  of  '*  nix  man- 
giare,'*  or  **  nothing  to  eat,"  the  former  word  nix  being 
the  low  German  pronunciation  of  nichts,  nothing.  By 
what  means  it  was  introduced  into  Malta,  I  know  not; 
but  it  became  the  common  vehicle  both  of  solicita- 
tion and  refusal,  the  Maltese  thinking  it  an  English 
word,  and  the  English  supposing  it  to  be  Maltese.  I 
often  felt  it  as  a  pleasing  remembrancer  of  the  evil 
day  gone  by,  when  a  tribe  of  little  children,  quito 
naked,  as  is  the  custom  of  that  climate,  and  each 
with  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  in  its  ears,  and  all  fat 
and  beautifully  proportioned,  would  suddenly  leave 
their  play,  and,  looking  round  to  see  that  their  parents 
were  not  m  sight,  change  their  shouts  of  merriment 
for  "ntz  mangiareP*  awkwardly  imitating  the  plain- 
tive tones  of  mendicancy ;  while  the  white  teeth  in 
their  little  swarthy  faces  gave  a  splendor  to  the  happy 
and  confessing  laugh,  with  which  they  received  the 
good-humored  rebuke  or  refusal,  and  ran  back  to 
their  former  sport 

In  the  interim  between  the  capitulation  of  the 
French  garrison  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  appoint* 
ment  as  his  Majesty's  civil  commissioner  for  Malta, 
his  zeal  for  the  Maltese  was  neither  suspended  not  un- 
productive of  important  benefits.  He  was  enabled  to 
remove  many  prejudices  and  misunderstandings;  and 
to  perrons  of  no  inconsiderable  influence  gave  justor 
notions  of  the  true  importance  of  the  island  to  Great 
Britain.  He  displayed  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  its  existing  state ;  showed  the  im- 
mense extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried,  and  the 
hollowness  of  the  opinion,  that  this  trade  was  at^ 
tached  to  the  south  of  France  by  any  natural  or  in- 
dissoluble bond  of  ooimection.    I  have  some  reason 

nost  inatractiTe  houn  of  mj  life.    In  the  poorest  houie  of 
the  moet  distant  casal  two  rude  painlinid  were  sure  to  be 
foood :  A  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  and  a  porUait  of 
Ar  ifiexaoder  Bail. 


likewise  for  believing,  that  his  wise  and  patriotic  r^ 
presentations  prevented  Malta  from  being  made  tht 
seat  and  pretext  for  a  numerous  civil  establishment 
in  hapleas  imitation  of  Corsica,  Ceylon,  and  the  Capt 
of  Good  Hope.    It  was  at  least  generally  rumored, 
that  it  had  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ministry 
to  appoint  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  as  governor,  with 
a  salary  of  10,0002.  a  year;  and  to  reude  in  England, 
while  one  of  his  countrsrmen  was  to  be  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  at  5000t  a  year;  to  which  were  added  a 
long  et  cetera  of  other  oflices  and  places  of  propo^ 
tional  emolument    This  threatened  appendix  to  the 
state  calendar  may  have  existed  only  in  the  imaginap 
tions  of  the  reporters,  yet  inspired  some  uneasy  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  many  well-wishers  to  the 
Maltese,  who  knew  thatr— for  a  foreign  settlement  at 
least  and  one  too  possessing  in  all  the  ranks  and 
functions  of  society  an  ample  population  of  its  own- 
such  a  stately  and  wide-branching  tree  of  patronage^ 
though  delightful  to  the  individuals  who  are  to  pluck 
its  golden  apples,  sheds,  like  the  manchineel,  im- 
wholesome  and  corrosive  dews  on  the  multitude  who 
are  at  rest  beneath  its  shade.    It  need  not  however 
be  doubted,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  exert  him- 
self to  preclude  any  such  intention,  by  slating  and 
evincing  the  extreme  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the 
plan,  as  well  as  its  utter  inutility,  in  the  case  of  Malta. 
With  the  exception  of  the  governor,  and  of  the  public 
secretary,  both  of  whom  tuidoubledly  should  be  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  and  appointed  by  the  British 
government,  there  was  no  civil  oflice  that  could  be 
of  the  remotest  advantage  to  the  island  which  wss 
not  already  filled  by  the  natives  and  the  functions  of 
which  none  could  perform  so  well  as  they.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  (he  would  state)  was  prodigious 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  bland,  though  from 
the  fear  of  the  Moors  one-fourth  of  its  surface  had 
remained  unpeopled  and  uncultivated.    To  deprive, 
therefore,  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  such  places 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hold,  would  be  cruel ; 
while  the  places  held  by  the  nobility,  were,  for  the 
greater  part,  such  as  none  but  natives  could  perfonn 
the  duties  of.    By  any  innovation  we  should  afilront 
the  higher  classes  and  alienate  the  afiections  of  all, 
not  only  without  any  imaginable  advantage  but  with 
the  certainty  of  great  loss.    Were  Englishmen  to  be 
employed,  the  salaries  must  be  increased  fourfold 
and  would  yet  be  scarcely  worth  acceptance ;  and  in 
higher  oflFices  such  as  those  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
judgM,  the  salaries  must  be  augmented  more  than 
ten-fold.   For,  g^reatly  to  the  credit  of  their  patriotim 
and  moral  character,  the  Maltese  gentry  sought  these 
places  as   honorable  distinctions,  which  endeared 
them  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  at  the  same 
time  rendered  the  yoke  of  the  order  somewhat  leas 
grievous  and  galling.    With  the  exception  (^  the 
Maltese  secretary,  whose  situation  was  one  of  inces 
sant  labor,  and  who  at  the  seme  time  performed  th 
duties  of  law  counsellor  to  the  government  the  high 
est  salaries  scarcely  exceeded  1002.  a  year,  and  were 
barely  suflicient  to  defray  the  increased  expenses  of 
the  functionaries  for  an  additional  equipage,  or  one 
of  more  imposing  appearance.    Besides,  it  was  of  na 
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portance  that  the  penon  ploced  at  the  head  of  that 
goverament,  should  be  kwked  up  to  l^  the  nativee, 
and  powe«  the  means  of  distinguishing  and  reward- 
ing those  who  had  been  roost  faithful  and  zealous  in 
their  attachment  to  GrMt  Britain,  and  hostile  to  their 
former  tyrants.  The  number  of  the  employments  to 
be  conferred  would  give  considerable  influence  to 
his  Majesty's  civil  representative,  while  the  trifling 
amount  of  the  emolument  attached  to  each  precluded 
all  temptation  of  abusing  it 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  likewise,  it  is  probable, 
urge  that  the  commercial  ad\'antages  of  Malta,  which 
were  most  intelligible  to  the  English  public,  and  best 
fitted  to  render  our  retention  of  the  island  popular, 
roust  necessarily  be  of  very  slow  growth,  though 
finally  they  would  become  great,  and  of  on  extent 
not  to  be  calculated.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it 
was  highly  desirable,  that  the  possession  should  be, 
and  appear  to  be,  at  least  inexpensive.  Afler  the 
British  Government  had  made  one  advance  for  a 
stock  of  com  suflicient  to  place  the  island  a  year  be> 
fore-hand,  the  sum  total  drawn  from  Great  Britain 
need  not  exceed  25,  or  at  most  30,0002.  annually ;  ex- 
cluding of  course  the  expenditure  connected  with  her 
own  military  and  navy,  and  the  repair  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  latter  expense  ought  to  be  much  leM 
than  at  Gibraltar,  from  the  multitude  and  low  wages 
of  the  laborers  in  Malta,  and  from  the  softness  and 
admirable  quality  of  the  stone.  Indeed  much  more 
might  safely  be  promised  on  the  assumption,  that  a 
wise  and  generous  syvtem  of  policy  were  adopted  and 
persevered  in.  The  monopoly  of  the  Maltese  corn- 
trade  by  the  government  formed  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule,  and  by  a  strange,  yet  valid,  anomaly  in 
the  operations  of  political  economy,  was  not  more 
necessary  than  advantageoiu  to  the  inhatntants.  The 
chief  reason  is,  that  the  produce  of  the  island  itself 
barely  suflices  for  one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants,  al- 
though fruits  and  vegetables  form  so  large  a  part  of 
their  nourishment.  Meantime  the  harbors  of  Malta, 
and  its  equi-distance  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
gave  it  a  vast  and  unnatural  impcmance  in  the  pre- 
sent relations  of  the  great  European  powers,  and  im- 
posed on  its  government,  whether  native  or  depend- 
ent, the  necessity  of  considering  the  whole  island  as 
a  single  garrison,  the  provisioning  of  which  could  not 
be  trusted  to  the  casualties  of  ordinary  commerce. 
What  is  actually  necessary  is  seldom  ii\jurious.  Thus 
in  Malta  bread  is  better  and  cheaper  on  an  average 
than  in  Italy  or  the  coast  of  Barfaary :  while  a  similar 
interference  with  the  com  trade  in  Sicily  impover- 
ishes the  inhabitants  and  keeps  the  agriculture  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  But  the  point  in  question  is  the 
expense  to  Great  Britain.  Whether  the  monopoly  be 
good  or  evil  in  itself,  it  remains  true,  that  in  this  ea> 
tablished  usage,  and  in  the  gradual  enclosure  of  the 
'incultivated  district,  such  resources  exist  as  without 
the  least  oppression  might  render  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  Vallette  independent  of  the  Treastuy  at 
nome,  finally  taking  upon  itself  even  the  repair  of  the 
fortifications,  and  thus  realize  one  instance  of  an  im- 
portant possession  that  cost  the  country  nothing. 

But  now  the  time  arrived,  which  thteataned  to 
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frustrate  the  patriotism  of  the  Maltese  themselves  and 
all  the  zealous  efforts  of  their  disinterested  frigid. 
Soon  after  the  war  had  for  the  first  time  becmne  in- 
disputably just  and  necessary,  the  people  at  large  and 
a  minority  of  independent  senators,  incapable,  as  it 
roight  seem,  of  translating  their  fanatical  anti-jacobin- 
ism into  a  well-grounded,  yet  equally  impassioned, 
anti-<jallicanism,  grew  impatient  for  peace,  or  rather 
for  a  name,  under  which  Uie  most  terrific  of  all  war 
would  be  incessantly  waged  against  us.  Our  con- 
duct was  not  much  wiser  than  that  of  the  weary  tra- 
veller, who  having  proceeded  half  way  on  his  joar> 
ney,  procured  a  short  rest  for  himself  by  getting  op 
behind  a  chaise  which  was  giHng  the  contrary  road. 
In  the  strange  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  which  we  neither 
recognized  our  former  relations  with  France  or  with 
the  other  European  powers,  nor  formed  any  new 
ones,  the  compromise  concerning  Malta  formed  the 
prominent  feature :  and  its  nominal  re^lelivery  to  the 
Order  of  St  John  was  authorized  in  the  mind  of  the 
people,  by  Lord  Nelscm's  opinion  of  its  worthlessnesi 
to  Great  Britain  in  a  political  or  naval  view.  It  is  a 
melancholy  foct,  and  one  that  must  often  sadden  a 
reflective  and  philanthropic  mind,  how  little  moml 
considerations  weigh  even  with  the  noblest  natiom* 
how  vain  are  the  strongest  appeals  to  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  national  honor,  unleM  when  the  publie 
mind  is  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  cheer- 
ful or  vehement  passions,  indignation  or  avaririona 
hope.  In  the  whole  class  of  human  infirmities  there 
is  none,  that  makes  such  loud  appeals  to  prudenm 
and  yet  so  frequently  outrsges  its  plainest  dictates^ 
as  the  spirit  of  fear.  The  worst  cause  conducted  in 
hope  is  an  overmateh  for  the  noblest  managed  bj 
despondence :  in  both  cases  an  unnatural  coi\junctioo 
that  recalls  the  old  foble  of  Love  and  Death,  taking 
each  the  arrows  of  the  other  by  mistake.  Whan 
islands  that  had  courted  British  protection  in  reliance 
upon  British  honor,  are  with  their  inhabitants  and 
proprietors  abandoned  to  the  resentment  which  wa 
had  tempted  them  to  provoke,  what  wonder,  if  the 
opinion  becomes  general,  that  alike  to  England  ai  to 
France,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  other  nations  are 
but  the  counters,  with  which  the  bloody  game  of  war 
is  played :  and  that  notwithstanding  the  great  and 
acknowledged  difference  between  the  two  govern- 
ments  during  possession,  3ret  the  protection  of  Franea 
is  more  desirable  because  it  is  more  likely  to  endure? 
for  what  the  French  take,  they  keep.  Often  both  in 
Sicily  and  Malta  have  I  heard  the  case  of  Minorca 
referred  to,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mort 
respectable  gentry  and  merchants  (no  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  their  protection  on  the  re-delivery 
of  that  island  to  Spain)  expiated  in  dungeons  the 
warmth  and  forwardness  of  their  predilection  for 
Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  by  some  persons  imagined,  that  Loid 
Nelson  was  considerably  influenced,  in  bis  publie 
declaration  concerning  the  value  of  Malta,  by  minis- 
terial flattery,  and  his  own  sense  of  the  great  servio»- 
ableneos  of  that  opinion  to  the  persons  in  oflke 
This  supposition  is,  however,  wholly  folse  and 
groundless.   His  lordship's  opinion  was  indeed  grentif 
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diakoD  afterwards,  if  not  changed ;  but  at  that  lime 
he  spoke  in  strictest  correspondence  with  his  existing 
convictions.  He  said  no  more  than  he  had  often  pre- 
viously declared  to  his  private  friends:  it  was  the 
pcnnt  on  which,  after  some  amicable  controversy,  his 
lordship  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  had  **  agreed  to  dif- 
fer.** Though  the  opinion  itself  may  have  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  its  interest,  and  except  for  the  histo- 
rian is,  as  it  were,  superannuated ;  yet  the  grounds 
and  causes  of  it,  as  far  as  they  arose  out  of  Lord  Nel- 
son's particular  character,  and  may,  pertiaps  tend  to 
re-enliven  our  recollection  of  a  hero  so  deeply  and 
justly  beloved,  will  forever  possess  an  interest  of 
their  own.  In  an  essay,  too,  which  purports  to  be  no 
more  than  a  series  of  sketches  and  fragments,  the 
reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  mdily  excuse  an  occasional 
digression,  and  a  more  desult(»y  style  of  narration 
than  could  be  tolerated  in  a  work  of  regular  biogra- 
phy. 

Lord  Nelson  was  an  admiral  every  inch  of  him. 
He  looked  at  every  thing,  not  merely  in  its  possible 
relations  to  the  naval  service  in  general,  but  in  its 
immediate  bearings  on  his  squadron ;  to  his  ofBcers, 
his  men.  to  the  particular  ships  themselves,  his  afieo- 
tions  were  as  strong  and  ardent  as  those  of  a  lover. 
Henro.  though  his  temper  was  constitutionally  irrita^ 
Ue  and  uneven,  3ret  never  was  a  commander  so  en- 
thusiastically loved  by  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
Captain  of  the  fleet  to  the  jroungest  ship-boy.  Hence 
too  the  unexampled  harmony  which  reigned  in  his 
fleet,  year  after  year,  under  circumstances  that  might 
well  have  undermined  the  patience  of  the  best-bal- 
anced dispositions,  much  more  of  men  with  the  im- 
petuous character  ol  British  sailon.  Year  aAer  jrear, 
the  same  dull  duties  of  a  wearisome  blockade,  of 
doubtful  policy — little  if  any  opportunity  of  making 
prizes ;  and  the  few  prixes,  which  accident  might  throw 
in  the  way,  of  little  or  no  value— and  when  at  last 
the  occasion  presented  itself  which  would  have  com- 
pensated for  all,  then  a  disappointment  as  sudden  and 
unexpected  as  it  was  unjust  and  cruel,  and  the  cup 
dasheu  from  their  lips ! — Add  to  these  trials  the  sense 
of  enterprises  checked  by  feebleness  and  timidity 
elsewhere,  not  omitting  the  tiresomeness  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea,  sky,  and  climate ;  and  the  unjarring 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  affectionate  brotherhood,  which 
linked  together  the  hearts  of  that  whole  squadron, 
will  appear  not  less  wonderful  to  us  than  admirable 
and  aflfecting.  When  the  resolution  was  taken  of 
eommencing  hostilities  against  Spain,  before  any  in- 
tolligence  was  sent  to  Lord  Nelson,  another  admiral, 
with  two  or  three  ships  of  the  line,  was  sent  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  stationed  before  Cadis,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  prizes. 
The  admiral  despatched  on  this  lucrative  service 
gave  no  information  to  Lord  Nelson  of  his  arrival  in 
the  same  sea,  and  Ave  weeks  elapsed  before  his  lord- 
ship became  acquainted  with  the  drcumstances.  The 
prizes  thus  taken  were  immense.  A  month  or  two 
sufficed  V)  enrich  the  commander  and  officers  of  this 
small  anJ  highly-favored  squadron:  while  to  Nelson 
and  his  fleet  the  sense  of  having  done  their  duty,  and 
Ae  oooKiottMDem  of  the  gloriooi  aenicet  which  they 


had  performed,  were  considered,  it  must  be  presoms^ 
as  an  abundant  remuneration  for  all  their  toils  and 
long  suflbring!  It  was  indeed  an  unexampled  cv> 
cumsCance,  that  a  small  squadron  should  be  sent  to 
the  statbn  which  had  been  long  occupied  by  a  large 
fleet,  commaiMJed  by  the  darling  of  the  navy,  and  the 
glory  of  the  British  empire,  to  the  station  where  this 
fleet  had  for  years  been  wearing  away  in  the  most 
barren,  repulsive,  and  spiriutrying  service,  in  which 
the  navy  can  be  employed!  and  that  this  minor 
squadron  should  be  sent  independent  of,  and  without 
any  communication  with  the  commander  of  the  for 
mer  fleet,  for  the  express  and  solitary  purpose  of  step- 
ping between  it  and  the  Spanish  prizes,  and  as  soon 
as  this  short  and  pleasant  service  was  performed,  of 
bringing  home  the  unshared  booty  with  all  pomble 
caution  and  despatch.  The  eubefantiat  advanlsges 
of  naval  service  were  perhaps  deemed  of  too  gro$$  a 
nature  for  men  already  rew*arded  with  the  gratefol 
aflections  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  adrairs* 
tion  of  the  whole  world !  They  were  to  be  awarded, 
therefore,  on  a  principle  of  compensation  to  a  com- 
mander less  rich  in  fame,  and  whose  laurels,  thoagh 
not  scanty,  were  not  yet  sufficiently  luxuriant  to  hide 
the  golden  crown,  which  is  the  appropriate  ornament 
of  victory  in  the  bloodless  war  of  commercial  cap- 
ture !  (X  all  the  wounds  which  were  ever  inflicted 
(m  Nelson's  feelings  (and  there  were  not  a  few,)  this 
was  the  deepest !  this  rankled  moot !  **  I  had  thought," 
(said  the  gallant  man,  in  a  letter  vmtten  on  the  fiist 
feelings  of  the  aflTront) — **  I  fiuicied — but  nay,  it  must 
have  been  a  dream,  an  idle  dream — yet,  I  confess  it, 
I  did  fancy,  that  I  had  done  my  country  service— and 
thus  they  use  me.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  robbed 
me  once  before  of  my  West-India  harvest — now  they 
have  taken  away  the  Spanish — and  under  what  cir 
cumstances,  and  with  what  pointed  aggravations! 
Yet,  if  I  know  my  own  thoughts,  it  is  not  for  myself, 
or  on  my  own  account  chiefly,  that  I  feel  the  sting 
and  the  disappointment ;  no !  it  is  for  my  brave  ofli- 
cers !  for  my  noble-minded  friends  and  comrades- 
such  a  gallant  set  of  fellovra !  such  a  band  of  bro* 

there !   My  heart  swells  at  the  thought  of  them  !'* 

This  strong  attachment  of  the  heroic  admiral  to  his 
fleet,  faithfully  repaid  by  an  equal  attachment  on  their 
part  to  their  admiral,  had  no  little  influence  in  at- 
tuning their  hearts  to  each  other;  and  when  he  died 
it  seemed  as  if  no  man  was  a  stranger  to  another :  fiff 
all  were  made  acquaintances  by  the  rights  of  a  com- 
mon anguish.  In  the  fleet  itself,  many  a  private 
quarrel  was  forgotten,  no  more  to  be  remembered ; 
many,  who  had  been  alienated,  became  once  more 
good  friends;  yea,  many  a  one  was  reconciled  to  his 
very  enemy,  and  loved,  and  (as  it  were)  thanked  him. 
for  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  as  if  it  had  been  an  act 
of  consolation  to  himself  in  an  intercourse  of  private 
sympathy.  The  tidings  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  day 
that  I  returned  to  that  city  frraa  Calabria :  and  never 
can  I  fbi^t  the  sorrow  and  constematioa  that  lay  on 
every  countenance.  Even  to  this  day  there  are  tiroes 
when  I  seem  to  see,  as  in  a  vision,  separate  groups 
and  individual  faces  of  the  picture.  Numbers  stopped 
and  shook  handa  with  me,  becaose  they  had  seen  the 
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lean  on  my  cheek,  and  conjectared,  that  I  wai  an 
Englishman;  and  several,  aa  they  held  my  hand, 
buret,  themselves,  into  tears.  And  though  it  may 
awake  a  smile,  yet  it  pleased  and  aflfected  me,  as  a 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  human  heart  straggling 
to  eiercise  its  kindness  in  spile  of  prejudices  the  most 
obstinate,  and  eager  to  carry  on  its  love  and  honor 
into  the  life  beyond  life,  that  it  was  whispered  about 
Naples,  that  Lord  Nelson  had  become  a  good  Catho- 
lic before  his  death.  The  absurdity  of  the  fiction  is 
a  sort  of  measurement  of  the  fond  and  affectionate 
esteem  which  had  ripened  the  pious  wish  of  some 
kind  individual  through  all  the  gradations  of  possi- 
bility and  probability  into  a  confident  assertion  be- 
lieved and  affirmed  by  hundreds.  The  feelings  of 
Great  Britain  on  this  awful  event,  have  been  de- 
scribed well  and  worthily  by  a  living  poet,  who  has 
happily  blended  the  passion  and  wild  transitions  of 
lyric  song  with  the  swell  and  solemnity  of  epic  nar- 
ration. 

Thoa  trt  ftU'D !  fsll'D,  in  the  lap 

Of  Tictorf.   To  tbf  country  tbou  csm'st  back, 
Thoa  conqueror,  to  triumphs!  Albion  csm'it 
A  corM !    1  nw  before  tbj  henrte  psM  on 
The  cooiradee  of  thf  perik  and  renown. 
The  frequent  tear  upon  their  daunlleis  breasts 
Fell.    I  beheld  iho  pomp  thick  gaiber'd  round 
The  trophy 'd  ear  that  bore  thy  graced  remains 
Thro*  arm'd  ranks,  and  a  nation  f  asins  on. 
Bright  glow'd  the  son.  and  not  a  cloud  distain'd 
HcaTeo'a  arch  of  gold,  but  all  was  gloom  bonealb. 
A  holy  and  unutterable  pang 
Thriird  on  the  soul.    Awe  and  mute  anguish  fell 
On  all.— Yet  high  the  public  boaom  throbb*d 
With  triumph.   And  if  one,  *mid  that  vast  pomp. 
If  but  the  voice  of  one  had  shouted  forth 
Th^  name  of  Jfklson :  Thou  hadst  passed  alooff, 
Thou  in  thy  hparse  to  burial  past,  as  oft 
Before  the  van  of  battle,  proudly  rode 
Thy  prow,  down  Britain's  line,  shout  aflsr  shoot 
Rending  the  air  with  triumph,  ere  thy  band 
Had  lanc'd  the  bolt  of  victory. 

80TUEBY  (Ssal,  p,  80.) 

I  introduced  this  digression  with  an  apology,  yet 
have  extended  so  much  further  than  I  had  designed, 
that  I  must  once  more  request  my  reader  to  eicuse 
me.  It  was  to  be  expected  (I  have  said)  that  Lord 
Nelson  would  appreciate  the  isle  of  Malta  finom  iti 
relations  to  the  British  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean 
station.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  style  Egypt 
the  key  of  India,  and  Malta  the  key  of  E^pt  Nel- 
son saw  the  hollowness  of  this  metaphor :  or  if  he 
only  doubted  its  applicability  in  the  former  instance, 
be  was  sure  that  it  was  false  in  the  latter.  Elgypt 
might  or  might  not  be  the  key  of  India  ;  but  Malta 
was  certainly  not  the  key  of  Egypt  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  keep  constantly  two  distinct  fleets  in  that 
sea ;  and  the  largest  naval  force  at  Malta  would  not 
supereede  the  necessity  of  a  squadron  off  Toulon. 
Malta  does  not  lie  in  the  direct  course  from  Toulon 
to  Alexandria:  and  from  the  nature  of  the  winds 
(taking  one  time  with  another)  the  comparative 
length  of  the  voyage  to  the  latter  port  will  be  found 
fiir  less  than  a  view  of  the  map  would  suggest,  and 
m  truth  of  little  practical  importance.  If  it  were 
the  object  of  the  French  fleet  to  avoid  Malta  in  its 
to  Egypt,  the  port-admiral  al  Valletta  YnnM 
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in  all  probability  receive  his  first  intelligence  of  iti 
coarse  fVom  BfCnorca  or  the  squadron  off  Toukm,  in- 
stead of  communicating  it  In  what  regards  the 
refltting  and  provisioning  of  the  fleet,  either  on  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary  occasions,  Malta  was  as  incon- 
venient as  Minorca  was  advantageous,  not  only  from 
its  distance  (which  yet  was  suflicient  to  render  it  al- 
most useless  in  cases  of  the  most  pressing  neceeaity 
as  aOer  a  severe  action  or  injuries  of  tempest)  bot 
likewise  from  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impracti- 
cability, of  leaving  the  harbor  of  Vallette  with  a 
N.  W.  wind,  which  often  lasted  for  weeks  together. 
In  all  these  points  his  lordship's  observations  were 
perfectly  just :  and  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  per* 
sons  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  circumstancee 
of  Malta,  that  its  importance,  as  a  Britbh  poosesaiao, 
if  not  exaggerated  on  the  whole,  was  unduly  magni- 
fied in  several  important  particulars.  Thus  Lord 
Minto,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  county  meeting 
and  afterwards  published,  affirms,  that  supposing 
(what  no  one  could  consider  as  unlikely  to  take  place) 
that  the  court  of  Naples  should  be  compelled  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  France,  and  that  the  Barbaiy 
powen  were  unfriendly  to  us  either  in  conaequenee 
of  French  intrigues  or  from  their  own  caprice  and  In- 
solence, there  would  not  be  a  single  port,  harbor,  bay, 
creek,  or  roadstead  in  the  whole  Mediterranean, 
from  which  our  menof-war  could  obtain  a  single  oz 
or  an  hogshead  of  fresh  water :  unlesa  Great  Britain 
retained  posaesskm  of  Malta.  The  noble  speakei 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed  by  him,  Odessa  too  being  cloaed 
against  us  by  a  Russian  war,  the  island  of  Malta  iV 
self  would  be  no  better  than  a  vast  almshouoe  of 
IbflOO  peiaons,  exclusive  of  the  British  soldieiy,  all 
of  whom  must  be  regularly  supplied  with  com  and 
salt  meat  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  popu- 
lation of  Malta  and  Com,  exceeda  100,000:  while 
the  food  of  all  kinds  produced  on  the  two  islanda 
would  barely  suffice  for  one-fourth  of  that  number. 
The  defldt  is  procured  by  the  growth  and  spinning 
of  cotton,  for  which  com  could  not  be  substituted 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  were  it  attempted, 
would  produce  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quanti^ 
which  the  cotton  raised  <»i  the  same  fields  and  spun* 
into  thread,  enables  the  Maltese  to  purchase,  not  to 
mention  that  the  substitution  of  grain  for  cotton 
would  leave  half  of  the  inhabitants  without  employ 
ment  As  to  live  stock,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, if  we  except  the  pigs  and  goats,  which  perform 
the  office  of  scavengeis  in  the  streets  of  Valletta 
and  the  lowtiM  on  the  other  side  of  the  Porto  Grande 

*The  Maltese  cotton  is  naturally  of  a  deep  buff,  or  dusky 
orange  color,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  island,  must  be  spun  Iw- 
fure  it  can  be  exported.  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  by  pereons 
apparently  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that  the  raw  msta- 
rial  would  feich  as  high  a  price  as  the  thread,  weight  for 
weight :  the  thread  fVom  its  coarseness  being  applicable  to 
few  purposes.  It  is  manufactured  likewise  for  the  use  of  tiM 
natives  themselves  into  a  coarse  nankin,  which  never  loses  its 
color  by  washing,  and  is  durable  beyond  any  clothing  I  havs 
ever  known  or  heard  of.  The  cotton  seed  is  used  as  a  food 
forthecaule  thai  are  not  immediately  wanted  fortbeaaa^' 
ket .  it  is  very  nutritious,  but  changes  the  (at  of  tha 
into  a  kind  of  and,  «(»«,«%&&%  ^eKUi\i««K.  ^ao^ 
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AfUMt  these  ugumenti  Sir  A.  Ball  placed  the  fol- 
lowing oomidemtioiiB.    U  had  been  long  hu  oonvic- 
tioD,  that  the  Mediterranean  iquadron  should  be  lup- 
plied  by  regular  ■tore^hipa,  the  aole  buainese  of 
which  ahould  be  that  of  carriera  for  the  fleet    Tliia 
ha  recommended  aa  by  far  the  moat  economic  plan, 
m  the  Rnt  instance.    Secondly,  beyond  any  other  it 
would  secure  a  system  and  regularity  in  the  arrival 
of  sapplies.  And,  lastly,  it  i^-ould  conduce  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  navy,  and  prevent  both  ships  and  olli- 
ceis  from  being  out  of  the  way  on  any  sudden  emer- 
genca  If  this  system  were  iotroduMd.  the  objections 
10  Malta,  from  its  great  distance,  dtc.  would  have 
little  force.     On  the  other  hand,  the  objections  to 
BTworca  he  deemed  irremovable.    The  same  disad- 
vantages which  attended  the  getting  out  of  the  har- 
bor of  Vallette,  applied  to  vessels  getting  into  Port 
Mahon ;  but  while  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
British  troops  might  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
•enration  of  Malta,  the  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Minorca  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  those  which 
the  enemy  may  be  supposed  likely  to  send  against  it 
It  is  so  little  favored  by  nature  or  by  art,  that  the  pos- 
sessors stood  merely  on  the  level  with  the  invaders. 
Ceteris  paribus,  if  there  12,000  of  the  enemy  landed, 
there  must  be  an  equal  number  to  repel  them ;  nor 
oould  the  garrison,  or  any  port  of  it,  be  spared  for 
any  sudden  emergence  without  risk  of  losing  the 
■land.    Previously  to  the  battle  of  Marengo^  the 
most  earnest  representations  were  made  to  the  go- 
vernor and  commander  at  Minorca,  by  the  British 
admiml,  who  offered  to  take  on  himself  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  measure,  if  he  would  permit  the 
troops  at  Minorca  to  join  our  allies.    The  governor 
felt  himself  compelled  to  refuse  his  assent    Doubt- 
less he  acted  wisely,  for  responsibility  is  not  transfer- 
able.   The  fact  is  introduced  in  proof  of  the  defence- 
less state  of  Minorca,  and  its  constant  liability  to  at- 
tack.   If  the  Austrian  army  had  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  eight  or  nine  thousand  British  soUiers  at 
Malta,  a  single  regiment  would  have  precluded  all 
alarms,  as  to  the  island  itself,  and  the  remainder  have 
perhaps  changed   the  destiny  of  Europe.     What 
might  not,  almost  I  would  say,  what  mu9l  not  eight 
thousand  Britons  have  accomplished  at  the  bottle  of 
Marengo,  nicely  poised  as  the  fortunes  of  the  two  ar- 
mies are  now  known  to  have  been  ?    Minorca  too  is 
alone  useful  or  desirable  during  a  war,  and  on  the 
anpposition  of  a  fleet  off  Toulon.    The  advantages  of 
Malta  are  permanent  and  national.    As  a  second 
Gibraltar,  ii  must  tend  to  secure  Gibraltar  itself;  for 
if  by  the  loss  of  that  one  place  we  oould  be  excluded 
from  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  dflicult   to  say  what 
sacriflces  of  blood  and  treasure  the  enemy  would 
deem  too  high  a  price  for  iti  conquest    Whatever 
Malta  muy  or  may  not  be  resfwcting  Egypt,  its  high 
importance  to  the  independence  of  Sicily  cannot  be 
doubted,  or  its  advantages,  as  a  central  station,  finr 
any  portion  of  our  disposable  force.    Neither  ii  the 
influence  which  it  will  enable  us  to  exert  on  the 
Barbery  powers,  to  be  wholly  neglected.    I  shall  only 


add,  that  during  the  plague  at  Gibraltar,  Lord  Nel> 
son  himself  acknowledged  that  he  began  to  see  tiia 
posse  Si  ion  of  Malta  in  a  difl^rent  light 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  looked  forward  to  future  con* 
tingencies  as  likely  to  increase  the  value  of  Malta  to 
Great  Britain.  lie  foresaw  that  the  whole  of  Italy 
would  become  a  French  province,  and  he  knew  that 
the  French  government  had  been  lung  intriguing  .vi 
the  coast  of  Barbery.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  was  !» 
lieved  to  have  accumulated  a  treasure  of  fifleea  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  Buonaparte  had  actually  duped 
him  into  a  treaty,  by  which  the  French  were  to  be 
permitted  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
ancient  Hippo  stood,  the  choice  between  which  and 
the  Hellespont  as  the  site  of  New  Rome,  is  said  to 
have  perplexed  the  judgment  of  Constantine.  To 
this  he  added  an  additional  point  of  connection  with 
Russia,  by  means  of  Odessa,  and  on  the  suppositioa 
of  a  war  in  the  Baltic,  a  still  more  interesting  rela* 
tion  to  Turkey,  and  the  Morea,  and  the  Greek 
islands. — It  has  been  repeatedly  signified  to  the  Bri- 
lish  government,  that  from  the  Morca  and  the  coun- 
tries adjacent,  a  considerable  supply  of  ship-timber 
and  naval  stores  might  be  obtained,  such  as  would  at 
least  greatly  lessen  the  pressure  of  a  Russian  vi-ar. 
The  agents  of  France  were  in  full  activity  in  the 
Morea  and  the  Greek  islands,  the  possession  of  which, 
by  that  government,  would  augment  the  naval  re* 
sources  of  the  French  to  a  degree  of  which  few  are 
aware,  who  have  not  made  the  present  state  of  com- 
merce of  the  Greeks,  an  object  of  particular  atten- 
tion. In  short  if  the  possession  of  Malta  were  ad> 
vantageous  to  England  solely  as  a  convenient  watch* 
tower,  as  a  centre  of  intelligence,  its  importance 
would  be  undeniable. 

Although  these  suggestions  did  not  prevent  the 
signing  away  of  Malta  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they 
doubtless  were  not  without  eflect,  when  the  ambition 
of  Buonaparte  had  given  a  full  and  final  answer  to 
the  grand  question:  can  we  remain  in  peace  with 
France  7  I  have  likewise  reason  to  believe,  thst  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  baflHed  by  exposing  an  insidious  pro- 
posal of  the  French  government,  during  the  negoti- 
ations that  preceded  the  re-commencement  of  th 
war — that  the  fortifications  of  Malta  should  be  en* 
tirely  dismantled,  and  the  island  Icfl  to  its  inhabit- 
ants. Without  dwelling  on  the  obvious  inhumanity 
and  flagitious  injustice  of  exposing  the  Maltese  to 
certain  pillage  and  slavery,  from  their  old  and  invete- 
rate enemies,  the  Moors,  he  showed  that  the  plan 
would  promote  the  interests  of  Buonaparte  even  more 
than  his  actual  possession  of  the  islands,  which  Frsnoe 
had  no  possible  interest  in  desiring,  except  ss  the 
means  of  keeping  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 

But  Sir  Alexander  Ball  is  no  more.  The  writer 
still  clings  to  the  hope,  that  he  may  yet  be  enabled  to 
record  his  good  deeds  more  fully  and  regularly ;  that 
then,  with  a  sense  of  comfort  not  without  a  subdued 
exultation,  he  may  raise  heavenward  from  his  hon- 
ored tomb  the  glistening  eye  of  an  humble,  but  ever 
grateful  Friend. 
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ISmob 
nOMEB*S  ODTSSET,  translated  by  Auzahdb  Fopi,  new  edition,  2  vols,  82mo. 

FARMER'S  LAND  MEASURER,  or  Pocket  Oompaafcm;  showing  at  one  riew,  the  contents  of  any  piece 
of  land,  from  dimontlons  taken  in  yards ;  with  a  set  of  nseflal  Agricoltoral  Tables.  By  Jammm  Pkddie, 
editor  ot  the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  1  toI^  18mo. 

JUVENILE    BOOKS. 

BEEQUDTS  TALES,  in  1  toI^  containing  Children's  Companion,  FirMide  Book,  Tillage  Storks,  and  Study 

of  Natnre. 
BERQUIX'S  FIRE-SIDE  BOOK,  translated  from  the  French;  with  eats. 
BERQUIN'S  CHILDREN'S  COMPANION,  tma  the  French;  with  enti. 
BERQUIN'S  STUDY  OF  NATURE,  from  the  French;  with  eats. 
BERQUIN'S  TILLAGE  STORIES,  from  the  French;  with  oats. 
THE  DIAMOND,  a  Present  lor  Toang  People ;  with  eats. 
RAMBLE'S  TISIT  TO  THE  ORAND  MENAGERIE;  witheatfc 
RAMBLE'S  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR;  with  oats. 
RAMBLE'S  BOOK  OF  FISHES;  with  cats. 
SERGEANT  BELL  AND  HIS  RAREE  SHOW;  with  eats. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

IIFB  OF  WASHINGTON,  written  for  the  ase  of  Schools,  by  Jomr  Mahwiatj^  i^te  Chief  Jostkse  of  the 
Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  12mo. 

PENNSYLTANIA  BIOGRAPHT,  fir  Schools;  contahilng  the  Lives  of  celebrated  Pennsylvanlans,  12mo. 

HUGH'S  EXPOSITOR;  containing  Tables  of  Words,  from  one  to  seren  Syllables,  indusiTe ;— accented, 
explained,  and  divided  aooording  to  the  most  approred  method  of  Pronunciation.  To  which  are  added 
many  other  Tables. 

FROST'S  FRENCH  READER.— Selections  from  Clsssical  French  Writers. 

LADRETTS  NEW  STSTEM  OF  FRENCH  PRONUNGIATION^A  New  Prtetieal  System  for  teaching 
'    and  T^MM^ing  the  French  Pronandation,  in  Seren  Lessons.    By  C.  LASBsn, 

PRIMART  BOOK,  No.  1,  or  Gradations  in  Spelling  and  Reading,  ttom.  the  Alphabet  to  three  Qyllablea. 
PENNSYLTANIA  SPELLING  BOOK,  No.  2. 


i»MM^^>M^^*M»^^^>^#MN^^*»»^^^^^^^MMM»*M^ 


r  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE  CARDS^MULTIPLICATION  AND  DITISION  TABLES,— PUBUC 
SCHOOL  PRIMARY  SPELLING  LESSONS,  from  No.  1  to  8.    Two  on  a  Cas^  oap  sImw 

€•  Sb  M«  baring  purchased  the  Stereotype  Plates  and  Copyrights  of  POPE'S,  PALEY'S  and  NEW 
TON^  WORKS,  and  BUCK'S  THEOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY,  from  J.  J.  WoonwAan,  are 
prepared  to  famish  the  Trade  with  the  abore  Works,  on  reasonablt  terns. 
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